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(pteface 


This  E.dition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  be- 
lieved to  contain  every  known  poem  and  fragment  of  verse  that 
be  wrote. 

In  its  preparation  the  standard  text  of  Lockhart's  Editions  of 
1833  and  1841  has  been  followed,  but  not  without  independent 
study  of  the  author's  meaning,  and  not  without  collation  with  the 
text  as  recently  edited  by  careful  scholars.  The  result  has  been 
the  detection  of  a  few  obvious  misprints  in  the  longer  poems, 
such  as  *  torch '  for  *  touch,*  *  rights '  for  *  rites/  &c  ;  and  the 
discovery  of  several  mis-references,  and  a  good  many  omissions 
and  mistakes  of  minor  but  not  uninteresting  note,  in  the  shorter 
pieces,  more  especially  in  the  poetry  from  the  Waver  ley  Novels. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  mottoes  and  lyrical  fragments  of 
the  Novels  are  of  all  Scott's  work  the  most  difficult  part  to  edit 
His  manner  of  procedure  in  supplying  his  chapters  with  mottoes 
was  indeed  calculated,  if  not  designed,  to  puzzle  the  critical 
reader.  He  had  at  last  the  frankness  to  avow  that  they  were 
'sometimes  quoted  from  reading,  or  from  memory,  but  in  the 
general  case  were  pure  invention.'  It  was  a  simple  deception 
when  he  attributed  those  fabrications  to  *  Old  Play '  or  *  New  Play,' 
or  some  anonymous  son  of  the  Muses ;  but  the  artifice  was  bolder 
when  he  advanced  to  the  invention  of  verse  for  Dr.  Isaac  Watts, 
and  Sir  David  Lyndsay.  Even  here  his  invention  did  not  end: 
he  found  at  least  a  score  of  titles  for  non-existent  poems  from 
which  he  pretended  to  quote,  and  there  is  some  suspicion  that  he 
also  created  a  poet  or  two  upon  whom  to  father  his  fabrications. 
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But,  while  the  difficulty  is  allowed,  the  mistakes  and  omissions 
in  the  authoritative  edition  of  1841  are  so  numerous  and  apparent 
as  to  suggest  that  Lockhart,  when  he  came  to  deal  with  that  part 
of  his  subject,  must  have  abandoned  his  editorial  duties  to  an  under- 
ling. For  not  only  are  there  misprints,  and  false  references  to  the 
chapters  of  the  Novels,  but  lines  are  included  which  belong  right- 
fully to  Webster,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Bunyan,  Collins  and  other 
well-known  writers,  and  lines  are  omitted  which  are  undeniably 
the  composition  of  Scott 

Without  claiming  for  this  edition  absolute  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness, I  can  only  say  that  it  corrects  several  faults  in  previous 
editions,  and  is  as  complete  and  accurate  as  I  have  been  able  to 
make  it 

In  elucidation  of  the  text  I  have  added,  but  only  where  it  seemed 
necessary,  a  few  brief  notes  supplementary  to  those  of  Scott  and 
Lockhart. 

J.  LOGIE  ROBERTSON. 
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TO  TBS 


RIGHT     HOMOURABU: 

CHARLES  EARL  OF   DALKEITH 

THIS    POEM    IS    INSCRIBED    BY 

THE  AUTHOR. 


Tbs  Foem  is  intended  to  illostrate  the  customs  and  manners  which  anciently  prevailed 
«a  the  Borders  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  inhabitants,  living  in  a  state  partly  pastoral 
aikd  paitly  wmifike,  uid  combining  habits  of  constant  depredation  with  the  influence  of  a 
nuie  spirit  of  chivalry,  wttn.  often  eagaged  in  scenes  highly  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament. 
As  the  description  of  scenery  and  manners  was  more  the  object  of  the  author  than  a  combined 
aad  re^nlar  namtive,  the  plan  of  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romance  was  adopted,  which  allows 
greater  latitude  in  this  respect  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  regular  Poem. 
TVe  same  model  offered  other  fadKties,  as  it  permits  an  occasional  alteration  of  measure, 
wfcicfa,  in  some  d^ree,  authorises  the  change  of  rhythm  in  the  text.  The  machinery,  abo^ 
adopted  from  po^ar  belief,  would  have  seemed  puerile  in  a  poem  which  did  not  partake 
of  the  nKleneas  of  the  old  Ballad,  or  Metrical  Romance. 

For  these  reasons  the  poem  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  Minstrel,  the  last  of  the 
race,  wfeo,  as  be  is  supposed  to  have  survived  the  Revolution,  might  have  caught  somewhat 
of  the  refinement  of  modem  poetry,  without  losing  the  simplicity  of  his  original  model.  The 
date  o£  the  tale  itself  is  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  most  of  the  per- 
•oaagea  actually  flourished.    The  time  occupied  by  the  action  is  Three  Nights  and  Three 


iHTRODUCnON. 
The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 
His  witfaer'd  cheek,  and  tresses  gray, 
Seem'd  to  have  kn<ywn  a  better  day ; 
Tlie  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 
Was  carried  by  an  osphan  boy. 
The  last  of  all  the  Bards  was  he, 
Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry ; 
Fo«-y  welladay  I  their  date  was  fled, 
His  tanefiil  brethren  all  were  dead ; 


And  he,  neglected  and  oppressed, 
Wish'd  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest. 
No  more  on  prancing  pidfrey  borne. 
He  caroll'd,  light  as  lark  at  mom  ; 
No  longer  courted  and  caress'd. 
High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest. 
He  pour*d  to  lord  and  lady  gay 
The  unpremeditated  lay : 
Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners 

gone; 
A  stranger  fill'd  the  Stuarts*  throne ; 
B 
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[Canto 


The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
Had  caird  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 
A  wandering  Harper,  scom*d  and  poor, 
He  beggM  his  bread  from  door  to  door. 
And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant^s  ear, 
The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

He  pas8*d  where  Newark^s  stately 

tower 
Looks   out    from    Yarrow*s    birchen 

bower : 
The  Minstrel  gazed  with  ^wishful  eye — 
No  humbler  resting-place  was  nigh  ; 
With  hesitating  step  at  last 
The  embattled  portal  arch  he  passed, 
Whose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  roll'd  back  the  tide  of  war, 
But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 
The  Duchess  mark*d  his  weary  pace, 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face. 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man 

well: 
For  she  had  known  adversity, 
Though  bom  in  such  a  high  degree ; 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty *s  bloom, 
Had  wept  o*er  Monmouth*s  bloody 

tomb! 

When  kindness  had  his  wants  sup- 
plied, 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified, 
Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride  : 
And  he  began  to  talk  anon 
Of  good  Earl  Francis,  dead  and  gone. 
And  of  Eari  Walter,  rest  him,  God  ! 
A  braver  ne'er  to  battle  rode ; 
And  how  full  many  a  tale  he  knew 
Of  the  old  warriors  of  Bacdeuch : 
And,  would  the  noble  Duchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man*s  strain, 
Though  stiff  his  hand,  his  voice  though 

weak, 
He  thought  even  yet,  the  sooth  to 

speak, 
That,  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear, 
He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 


The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtained ; 
The  aged  Minstrel  audience  gain*d. 
But,  when  he  reach'd  the  room  of 

state. 
Where  she  with  all  her  ladies  sate. 
Perchance  he  wished  his  boon  denied  : 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried. 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease, 
Which  marks  security  to  please ; 
And  scenes  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain, 
Came  wildering  o*er  his  aged  brain — 
He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain  ! 
The    pitying    Duchess    prais*d     its 

chime, 
And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him 

time, 
Till  every  string  s  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 
And  then,  he  said,  he  would  full  fain 
He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain 
He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 
It  was  not  framed  for  village  churls. 
But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls ; 
He  had  pla/d  it  to  King  Charles  the 

Good, 
When  he  kept  court  in  Holyrood ; 
And  much  he  wish'd,  yet  fear*d,  to  tiy 
The  long-forgotten  melody. 
Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  strayed. 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made, 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 
But  when   he  caught  the   measure 

wild. 
The  old   man   rais'd    his  face,   and 

smil'd ; 
And  lightened  up  his  faded  eye 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy. 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong. 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along : 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot. 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot ; 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost, 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 
Each  blank,  in  faithless  memory  void, 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied ; 
And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
Twas  thus  the  Latest  MiKSTRELsung. 
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Canto  First 
I. 

The  feast  was    over  in  Branksome 

tower, 
And  the  Ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret 

bower; 
Her  bower  that  was  guarded  by  word 

and  by  spell, 
Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  to  tell — 
Jcsu  Maria,  shield  us  well ! 
No  living  wight,  save  the  Ladye  alone, 
Had   dared    to  cross  the  threshold 
stone. 
•  n. 

The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse 
an; 
Knight,  and  page,  and  household 
squire, 
Loitered  through  the  lofty  hall, 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire : 
The    stag-hounds,    weary   with    the 
chase. 
Lay  stretch'd  upon  the  rushy  floor, 
And  urg*d,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race 
From  Teviot-stone  to  Eskdale-moor. 

III. 
Nine  and-twenty  knights  of  fame 
Hung  their  shields  in  Branksome 
hall; 
Nine-and-twenty  squires  of  name 
Brought  them  their  steeds  to  bower 
from  stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited,  duteous,  on  them  all : 
They  were  all  knights  of  mettle 

true, 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Buccleuch. 


Ten  of  them  were  sheath*d  in  steel. 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel: 
They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright, 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night : 

They  lay  down  to  rest. 

With  conlet  laced. 


Pillow'd  on  buckler  cold  and  hard  ; 

They  carv*d  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel. 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through 
the  helmet  barr'd. 


Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mail-clad 

men. 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten : 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight, 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night, 
Barb*d  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow. 
And  with  Jedwood-axe  at  saddlebow; 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall : 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Branksome 

HaU. 

VL 

Why  do  these  steeds  stand  ready 

dightt 
Why  watch  these  warriors,  arm*d,  by 

night? 
They  watch  to  hear  the  blood-hound 

baying : 
They  watch   to  hear  the  war-horn 

braying; 
ToseeSt.  George^sredcrossstreaming, 
To  see  the  midnight  beacon  gleaming: 
They  watch  against  Southern  force 

and  guile, 
Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's 

powers, 
Threaten       Branksome's       lordly 

towers, 
From   Warkworth,   or  Naworth,   or 

merry  Carlisle. 


Such  is  thecustomofBranksome  HaU. 

Many  a  valiant  knight  is  here ; 
But  he,  the  chieftain  of  them  all. 
His  sword  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall. 
Beside  his  broken  spear. 
Bards  long  shall  tell 
How  Lord  Walter  feU ! 
When  startled  burghers  fled,  afar. 
The  furies  of  the  Border  war ; 

B  2 
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[Canto 


When  the^treets  of  high  Dunedin 
Saw  lances  gleam,  and  fidchions 

redden. 
And  heard  the  slogan's  deadlyyell — 
Then  the  Chief  of  Branksome  fell. 

vni. 
Can  piety  the  discord  heal, 

Or  stanch  the  death-feud's  enmity  ? 
Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal. 

Can  love  of  blessed  charity  ? 
No !  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine, 

In  mutual  pilgrimage,  they  drew ; 
Implor*d  in  vain  the  grace  divine 

For  chie&  their  own  red  falchions 
slew: 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Carr, 

While   Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of 
Scott, 
The  slaug^ter*d  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar, 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war. 

Shall  never,  never  be  foigotl 


In  sorrow  o*er  Lord  Walter's  bier 

The  warlike  foresters  had  bent ; 
And  many  a  flower  and  many  a  tear 

OldTeviot's  maids  and  matrons  lent  < 
But  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 
The  Ladye  dropp'd  nor  flower  nor 

tearl 
Vengeance,  deep-brooding  o'er  the 
slain, 

Had  lock'd  the  source  of  softer  woe ; 
And  burning  pride  and  high  disdain 

Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow ; 
Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  dan. 

Her  son  lisp'd  from  the   nurse's 
knee — 
'  And  if  I  live  to  be  a  man. 

My  &ther's  death  reveng'd  shall  be ! ' 
Then  fiist  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infiuit's  kindling  cheek. 


All  loose  her  negligent  attire, 
All  loose  her  golden  hair. 


Hung  Margaret  o'er  her  slaughter'd 
sire. 

And  wept  in  wild  despair. 
But  not  alone  the  bitter  tear 

Had  filial  grief  supplied; 
For  hopeless  love  and  anxious  fear 

Had  lent  their  mingled  tide : 
Nor  in  her  mother's  alter'd  eye 
Dar'd  she  to  look  for  sympathy. 
Her  lover,  'gainst  her  father's  clan. 

With  Carr  in  arms  had  stood. 
When  Mathouse-bum  to  Melrose  ran 

AU  purple  with  their  blood ; 
And  well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread. 
Before  Lord  Cranstoun  she  should  >y  ed. 
Would  see  her  on  her  dying  bed. 


Of  noble  race  the  Ladye  came ; 
Her  father  was  a  clerk  of  fame, 

Of  Bethune's  line  of  Picardie  : 
He  leam'd  the  art  that  none  may  name. 

In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea. 
Men  said  he  changed  his  mortal  frame 

By  feat  of  magic  m3rstery ; 
For  when,  in  studious  mood,  he  pac'd 

St.  Andrew's  cloisterM  hall, 
His  form  no  darkening  shadow  trac'd 

Upon  the  sunny  wall ! 


And  of  his  skill,  as  bards  avow, 

He  taught  that  Ladye  fair. 
Till  to  her  bidding  she  could  bow 

The  viewless  forms  of  air. 
And  now  she  sits  in  secret  bower. 
In  old  Lord  David's  western  tower, 
And  listens  to  a  heavy  sound 
That  moans  the  mossy  turrets  round. 
Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide, 
That  chafes  against  the  scaur's  red 

side? 
Is  it  the  wind  that  swings  the  oaks  t 
Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rocks  f 
What  may  it  be,  the  heavy  sound, 
That  moans  old  Branksome's  turrets 
round  ? 
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xni. 
At  the  suneiiy  moaning  sound, 
The  ban*dogs  bay  and  howl ; 
And,  from  the  turrets  round, 

Loud  'whoops  the  startled  owL 
In  the  hall,  both  squire  and  knight 

Swore  that  a  storm  was  near. 
And  looked  forth  to  view  the  night ; 
But  the  night  "was  stfll  and  clear  I 

xrv. 
From  the  sound  of  Teviot's  tide, 
Chafing  with  the  mountain's  side, 
Fromthe  groan  of  the  wind-swung  oak. 
From  the  sullen  echo  of  the  rock. 
From  ^e  voice  of  the  coming  storm. 

The  Ladye  knew  it  weU  I 
It  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Flood  that 
spoke. 
And  he  callM  on  the  Spirit  of  the 
FelL 

XV. 

RTVER    SPIRIT. 

*  Slcep'it  thou,  brother  ? ' 

MOUNTAIN  8FIRIT. 

•  Brother,  nay— 
On  my  hills  the  moon-beams  play. 
From  Craik-cross  to  Skelfhill-pen, 
By  every  rill,  in  cvciy  glen, 
M^ry  elves  their  morris  pacing, 

To  aerial  minstreby, 
Emerald    rings    on    brown    heath 
tracing. 
Trip  it  deft  and  merrily. 
Up,  and  mark  their  nimble  feet ! 
Up,  and  list  their  music  sweet  1 ' 


RIVSa    SPIRTT. 

'Tears  of  an  imprison'd  maiden 
Mix  with  my  polluted  stream ; 
Margaret  of  Bnmksome,  sorrow-kiden, 
Jfooms  beneath   the  moon's  pale 
beam. 
Ten  me,  thou,  who  view'st  the  stars. 
When  shall  cease  these  feudal  jars  ? 


What  shall  be  the  maiden*s  fate  ? 
Who  shall  be  the  maiden's  mate  ? ' 


MOUNTAIN   SPIRIT. 

*  Arthur's  slow  wain  his  course  doth 

roll 
In  utter  darkness  round  the  pole ; 
The  Northern  Bear  lowers  black  and 

grim ; 
Orion's  studded  belt  is  dim ; 
Twinkling  faint,  and  distant  far, 
Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet 

star; 
111  may  I  read  their  high  decree ! 
But   no  kind   influence    deign    they 

shower 
On    Teviot's  tide   and   Branksome's 

tower 
Till  pride  be  quell'd   and  love  be 

free.' 

XVIII. 

The  unearthly  voices  ceast, 

And  the  heavy  sound  was  still ; 
It  died  on  the  river's  breast. 

It  died  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
But  round  Lord  David's  tower 

The  sound  still  floated  near ; 
For  it  rung  in  the  Ladye's  bower 

And  it  rung  in  the  Ladye's  ear. 
She  raised  her  stately  head, 

And  her  heart  throbb'd  high  with 
pride  : — 
'  Your  mountains  shall  bend, 
And  your  streams  ascend, 
Ere  Mai^garet  be  our  foeman*s  bride  ! ' 

zix. 

The  Ladye  sought  the  lofty  hall. 

Where  many  a  bold  retainer  lay, 
And,  with  jocund  din,  among  them  all, 

Her  son  pursued  his  in&nt  play. 
A  fancied  moss-trooper,  the  boy 

The  truncheon  of  a  spear  bestrode, 
And  round  the  hall,  right  merrily, 

In  mimic  foray  rode. 
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Even  bearded  knights,  in  arms  grown 
old, 

Share  in  his  frolic  gambols  bore, 
Albeit  their  hearts  of  rugged  mould 

Were  stubborn  as  the  steel  they 
wore. 
For  the  gray  warriors  prophesied, 

How  the  brave  boy,  in  future  war, 
Should  tame  the  Unicornis  pride, 

Exalt  the  Crescent  and  the  Star. 


The  Ladye  forgot  her  purpose  high, 
One  moment,  and  no  more  ; 

One  moment  gazM  with  a  mothers 
eye, 
As  she  paus*d  at  the  arched  door : 

Then  from  amid  the  armed  train. 

She  caird  to  her  William  of  Deloraine. 


A  stark  moss-trooping  Scott  was  he. 
As  e'er  couch'd  Border  lance  by  knee : 
Through  Solway  sands,  through  Tar- 

ras  moss. 
Blindfold,  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross ; 
By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds. 
Had  baffled  Percy's  best  blood-hounds; 
In  Eske,  or  Liddel,  fords  were  none. 
But  he  would  ride  them,  one  by  one  ; 
Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide, 
December's  snow,  or  July's  pride; 
Alike  to  him  was  tide  or  time. 
Moonless  midnight,  or  matin  prime  : 
Steady  of  heart,  and  stout  of  hand, 
As  ever  drove  prey  from  Cumberland ; 
Five  times  outlawed  had  he  been. 
By  England's  King,  and  Scotland's 

Queen. 

ZXII. 

'  Sir  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at 

need. 
Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed ; 
Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride, 
Until  thou  come  to  fair  Tweedside ; 
And  in  Melrose's  holy  pile 
Seek  thou  the  Monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle. 


Greet  the  Father  well  from  me  ; 

Say  that  the  fated  hour  is  come. 

And  to-night  he  shall  watch  with 

thee, 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb  : 

For  this  will  be  St.  Michael's  night. 

And,  though  stars  be  dim,  the  moon 

is  bright ; 
And  the  Cross,  of  bloody  red. 
Will  point  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty 
dead. 

XXIII. 

'  What  he  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep ; 
Stay  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep : 
Be  it  scroll,  or  be  it  book. 
Into  it.  Knight,  thou  must  not  |ook  ; 
If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn  ! 
Better  had'st  thou  ne'er  been  bom.' 

xxrv, 

*  O  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapple-grey 
steed, 
Which  drinks  of  the  Teviot  dear ; 
Ere  break  of  day,'  the  Warrior  'gan 

'  Again  will  I  be  here : 
And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be 
done. 

Than,  noble  dame,  by  me ; 
Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 

Were't  my  neck-verse  at  Hairibee. ' 

XXV. 

Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fast. 
And  soon  the  steep  descent  he  pftst. 
Soon  crossed  the  sounding  barbican. 
And  soon  the  Teviot  side  he  won. 
Elastward  the  wooded  path  he  rode, — 
Green  hazeb  o'er  his  basnet  nod  ; 
He  pass'd  the  Peel  of  Goldiland, 
And  cross'd  old  Borthwick's  roaring^ 

strand ; 
Dimly    he    view'd    the    Moat-hill's 

mound, 
Where  Druid  shades  still  flitted  round ; 
In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light ; 
Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  night ; 
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And  soon  he  spurr'd  his  courser  keen 
Beneath  the  tower  of  Hazeldean. 


The  clattering  hoo&  the  watchmen 

mark  : 
'  Stand,  ho !  thou  courier  of  the  dark.' 
'  For  Branksome,  ho  ! '  the  knight  re- 

join'd, 
And  left  the  fiiendly  tower  behind. 
He  tum'd  him  now  from  Teviotside, 
And,  guided  by  the  tinkling  rill, 
Northward  the  dark  ascent  did  ride, 
And  gained  the  moor  at  Horslie- 
hill; 
Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay, 
For  many  a  mile,  the  Roman  way. 


A  moment  now  he  slack*d  his  speed, 
A  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed  ; 
Drew  saddle-girth  and  corslet-band. 
And  loosen'd  in  the  sheath  his  brand. 
On  Minto-crags  the  moonbeams  glint, 
Where  Bamhill  hew'd   his    bed  of 

flint; 
Who  flung  his  outlawed  limbs  to  rest, 
Where  ialcons  hang  their  giddy  nest, 
Mid  cii&,  from  whence  his  eagle  eye 
For  many  a  league  his  prey  could  spy ; 
ChS&f  doubling,  on  their  echoes  borne. 
The  terrore  of  the  robber's  horn ; 
difis,  which,  for  many  a  later  year. 
The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear, 
When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the 

grove, 
Ambition  is  no  cure  for  love ! 

XXVIII. 

Unchallenged,   thence   pass'd    Delo- 

raine. 
To  ancient  Riddel's  fair  domain, 

Where  Aill,  from  mountains  freed, 

Down  from  the  lakes  did  raving  come ; 

Each  wave  was  crested  with  tawny 

foam. 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 


In  vain  !  no  torrent,  deep  or  broad. 
Might  bar  the  bold  moss-trooper's  road. 

XXIX. 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low. 
And  the  water  broke  o'er  the  saddle- 
bow; 
Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween, 
Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  was 

seen; 
For  he  wasbarded  from  counter  to  tail. 
And  the  rider  was  arm'd  complete  in 

mail: 
Never  heavier  man  and  horse 
Stemm*d  a  midnight  torrent's  force. 
The  warrior's  very  plume,  I  say. 
Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray ; 
Yet,  through  good  heart,  and  Our 

Ladye's  grace, 
At  length  he  gain'd  the  landing-plac^. 

XXX. 

Now  Bowden  Moor  the  march-man 
won, 

And  sternly  shook  his  plumed  head. 
As  glanc'd  his  eye  o'er  Halidon  : 

For  on  his  soul  the  slaughter  red 
Of  that  unhallow'd  mom  arose 
When  first  the  Scott  and  Can*  were 

foes; 
When  royal  James  beheld  the  fray; 
Prize  to  the  victor  of  the  day ; 
When  Home  and  Douglas,  in  the  van. 
Bore  down  Bucdeuch's  retiring  clan. 
Till  gallant  Cessford's  heart-blood  dear 
Reek'd  on  dark  Elliot's  Border  spear. 


In  bitter  mood  he  spurred  fast. 
And  soon  the  hated  heath  was  past ; 
And  far  beneath,  in  lustre  wan. 
Old  Melros'  rose,  and  fair  Tweed  ran : 
Like  some  tall  rock  with  lichens  grey, 
Seem'd  dimly  huge  the  dark  Abbaye. 
When  Hawick  he  pass'd,  had  curfew 

rung, 
Now  midnight  lauds  were  in  Melrose 

sung. 
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The  sound,  upon  the  fitfbl  gale, 
In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  £ul, 
Like  that  wild  harp  whose  magic  tone 
Is  wakenM  by  the  winds  alone. 
But  when  Melrose  be  reach'd,  'twas 

silence  all : 
He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall, 
And  sought  the  convent's  lonely  wall. 


Here  paus*d  the  harp ;  and  with  its 

swell 
The  Master's  fire  and  courage  fell ; 
Dejectedly  and  low  he  bow'd, 
And,  gazing  timid  on  the  crowd, 
He  seem'd  to  seek  in  every  eye 
If  they  approved  his  minstrelsy ; 
And,  diffident  of  present  praise, 
Somewhat  he  spoke  of  former  days, 
And  how  old  age  and  wand'ring  long 
Had  done  his  hand  and  harp  some 

wrong. 
The  Duchess  and  her  daughters  fair. 
And  every  gentle  lady  there. 
Each  after  each  in  due  degree, 
Gave  praises  to  his  melody ; 
His  hand  was  true,   his   voice  was 

clear. 
And  much  they  long'd  the  rest  to  hear. 
Encourag'd  thus,  the  aged  man, 
After  meet  rest,  again  began. 


Canto  Second. 


If  thou  would'st  view  &ir  Melrose 

aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  grey. 
When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in 

night. 
And    each    shafted    oriel    glimmers 

white  ; 


When  the  cold  light's  uncertainshower 
Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tower  ; 
When  buttress  and   buttress,  alter- 
nately, 
Seem  fram'd  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 
When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 
And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live 

and  die; 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave. 
And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead 

man's  grave. 
Then  go — but  go  alone  the  while — 
Then  view  St.  David's  ruin'd  pile ; 
And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fiur  I 


Short  halt  did  Deloraine  make  there ; 
Little  reck'd  he  of  the  scene  so  fair : 
With  dagger's  hilt,  on  the  wicket 

strong. 
He  struck  full  loud,  and  struck  fuU 

long. 
The  porter  hurried  to  the  gate — 

*  Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so 

Utet' 

*  From  Branksome    I,'    the   warrior 

cried; 
And  straight  the  wicket  open'd  wide  : 
For  Branksome's  Chiefs  had  in  battle 
stood, 
To  fence  the  rights  of  fair  Melrose  ; 
And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood. 
Had  gifted  the  shrine  for  their  souls' 
repose. 

III. 

Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said  ; 
The  porter  bent  his  humble  head ; 
With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod, 
And  noiseless  step,  the  path  he  trod : 
The  arched  cloister,  far  and  wide, 
Rang  to  the  warrior*8  clanking  stride. 
Till,  stooping  low  his  lofty  crest, 
He  enter*d  the  cell  of  the  ancient 

priest. 
And  lifted  his  barred  aventayle, 
To  hail  the  Monk  of  St.  Mar>'*s  aisle. 
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'The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  thee 
by  me ; 
Says,  that  the  fated  hour  is  come, 
And  that  to-night  I  shall  watch  with 
thee. 
To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb.' 
From  sackcloth  couch  the  Monk  arose, 
With  toil  his    stiffenM    limbs    he 
rear'd; 
A  hundred  years  had  flung  their  snows 
On  his  thin  locks  and  floating  beard. 


And  strangely  on  the  Knight  lookM  he, 
And  his  blue  eyes  gleam'd  wild  and 
wide; 
'And  dar*st  thou.  Warrior  1  seek  to 
see 
What  heaven  and  hell  alike  would 
hide? 
My  breast,  in  belt  of  iron  pent, 
With  shirt  of  hair  and  scourge  of 
thorn; 
For  threescore    years,    in    penance 
spent, 
Hy  knees  those  flinty  stones  have 
worn  ; 
Yet  all  too  little  to  atone 
For  knowing  w^hat  should   ne'er  be 
known. 
Would'st  thou  thy  every  future  year 
In  ceaseless  prayer  and  i>enance 
drie, 
Yet  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear — 
Then,  daring  Warrior,  follow  me !' 


*  Penance,  father,  will  I  none ; 

Prayer  know  I  hardly  one ; 

For  mam    or   prayer   can    I  rarely 

tarry. 
Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 
When  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray. 
Other  prayer  can  I  none ; 
So  speed  me  my  errand,  and  let  me  be 

gone.' 


Again    on    the    Knight    look'd    the 

Churchman  old, 
And  again  he  sighed  heavily  ; 
For  he  had  himself  been  a  warrior 

bold, 
And  fought  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
And  he  thought  on  the  days  that  were 

long  since  by 
When  his  limbs  were  strong,  and  his 

courage  was  high  : 
Now,  slow  and  faint,  he  led  the  way, 
Where,  cloisterM  round,  the  garden 

lay; 

The  pillar'd  arches  were  over  their 

,  head. 
And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones 
of  the  dead. 


Spreading  herbs,  and  flowerets  bright, 
Glisten'd  with  the  dew  of  night ; 
Nor  herb,  nor  floweret,  glistenM  there, 
But  was  carv'd  in  the  cloister-arches 
as  fair. 
The  Monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely 
moon, 
Then  into  the  night  he  looked  forth; 
And  red  and  bright  the  streamers 
light 
Were    dancing  in   the   glowing 
north. 
So  had  he  seen,  in  fair  Castile, 
The  youth  in  glittering  squadrons 
start, 
Sudden  the  fl3ring  jennet  wheel. 
And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart. 
He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  shot 

so  bnght. 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern 
light 

IX. 

By  a  steel-clench' d  postern  door, 
They  enter'd  now  the  chancel  tall ; 

The  darken'd  roof  rose  high  aloof 
On  pillars  lofty  and  light  and  small : 
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The  key-stone,  that  loekM  each  ribbed 
aisle, 

Was  a  fleur-de-lys,  or  a  quatre-feuille ; 

The  corbells  were  carv'd  grotesque 
suid  grim ; 

And  the  pillars,  with  clustered  shafts 
so  trim, 

With  base  and  with  capital  flourish*d 
around, 

SeemM  bundles  of  lances  which  gar- 
lands had  bound. 

X. 

Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner 

riven, 
Shook  to  the  cold  night-wind  of  heaven. 

Around  the  screened  altar*s  pale ; 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  bum. 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 
O  gallant  Chief  of  Otterbume ! 

And  thine,  dark  Knight  of  Liddes- 
dale! 
O  fading  honours  of  the  dead ! 
O  high  ambition,  lowly  laid  1 

XI. 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through   slender   shafts   of  shapely 

stone, 
By  foliaged  tracery  combined ; 
Thou   would'st  have  thought   some 

faiiy*s  hand 
Twixt  poplars  straight  the  ozierwand, 
In  many  a  freakish  knot,  had  twin'd ; 
Then  fram*d  a  spell,  when  the  work 

was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow-wreaths  to 

stone. 
The  silver  lig^t,  so  pale  and  faint, 
Shew'd  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a 

saint, 
Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed; 
Full  in  the  midst,  his  Cross  of  Red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished, 

And  trampled  the  Apostate's  pride. 
The  moon-beam  kiss*d  the  holy  pane, 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody 

stain. 


They  sate   them  down  on   a  marble 

stone 
(A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below)  : 
Thus  spoke  the  Monk,  in  solemn  tone: 

*  I  was  not  always  a  man  of  ivoe ; 
For  Paynim  countries  I  have  trod, 
And  fought  beneath  the  Cross  of  God : 
Now,  strange  to  my  eyes  thine  arms 

appear, 
And  their  iron  clang  sounds  strange 

to  my  ear. 

xui 

'  In  these  £u*  climes  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott : 

A  wizard,  of  such  dreaded  £une. 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave, 
Him  listed  his  magic  wand  te  wave, 
The   bells   would    ring    in   Notre 
Dame! 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me  ; 
And,  Warrior,  I  could  say  to  thee 
The  words  that  cleft  Eildon  hills  in 
three. 
And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb 
of  stone  : 
But  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin ; 
And  for  having  but  thought  them  my 
heart  within, 
A  treble  penance  must  be  done. 


*  When  Michael  lay  on  his  dying  bed. 
His  conscience  was  awakened : 
He  bethought  him  of  his  sinful  deed, 
And  he  gave  me  a  sign  to  come  witli 

speed. 
I  was  in  Spain  when  the  morning  rose, 
But  I  stood  by  his  bed  ere  evening 

close. 
The  words  may  not  again  be  said, 
That  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death-bed 

laid; 
They  would  rend  this  Abbaye's  massy 

nave, 
And  pile  it  in  heaps  above  his  grave. 
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'  I  swore  to  bury  his  Mighty  Book, 
That  never  mortal  might  therein  look ; 
And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid, 
Stve  at  bis  Chief  of  Branksome'sneed : 
And  when  that  need  was  past  and 

o'er. 
Again  the  volume  to  restore. 
I  boried  him  on  St.  Michael's  night, 
When  the  bell  toll'd  one,  and  the 

moon  was  bright. 
And   I  dug  his  chamber  among  the 

dead. 
When  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was 

stained  red, 
That  his  patron's  cross  might  over  him 

wave. 
And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  Wizard's 

grave. 

XVI. 

'  It  -was  a  night  of  woe  and  dread. 
When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid ! 
Strange    sounds  along  the    chancel 

pass'd. 
The  banners  wav'd  without  a  blast' — 
— Still  spoke  the  Monk,  when  the 

bell  toH'd  one ! — 
I  tell  you,  that  a  braver  man 
Than  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at 

need. 
Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurred  a  steed  ; 
Yet  somewhat  was  he  chill'd  with 

dread. 
And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 


'  Lo,  Warrior !  now,  the  Cross  of  Red 
Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead; 
Within  it  bums  a  wondrous  light, 
To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the 

night: 
That  lamp  shall  bum  unquencbably, 
Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be.' 
Slow  mov'd  the  Monk  to  the  broad 

flag-stone. 
Which  the  bloody  cross  was  trac'd 

upon  : 


He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook  ; 

An  iron  bar  the  Warrior  took ; 

And  the  Monk  made  a  sign  with  his 

wither'd  hand. 
The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 


With  beating  heart  to  the  task  he  went ; 
His  sinewy  frame  o'er  the  grave- stone 

bent; 
With  bar  of  iron  heav'd  amain, 
Till  the  toil-drops  fell  from  his  brows, 

like  rain. 
It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength, 
That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at 

length. 
I  would  you  had  been  there,  to  see 
How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously, 
Stream'd  upward  to  the  chancel  roof. 
And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof ! 
No  earthly  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright : 
It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed 

light, 
•    And,  issuing  from  the  tomb, 
Show'd  the  Monk's  cowl,  and  visage 

pale, 
Danc'd  on  the  dark-brow'd  Warrior's 

mail. 
And  kiss'd  his  waving  plume. 


Before  their  eyes  the  Wizard  lay. 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  roU'd, 
He  seem'd  some  seventy  winters  old ; 
A    palmer's  amice    wrapp'd     him 

round. 
With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric 
bound, 
Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the 
sea : 
His  left  hand   held   his  Book  of 

Might; 
A  silver  cross  Mras  in  his  right ; 
The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his 
knee : 
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High  and  majestic  was  his  look, 
At  which  the  fellest  fiends  had  shook, 
And  all  unruffled  was  his  face  : 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace; 

XX. 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 
Rode    through    the    battle's  bloody 

plain, 
And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain, 
And  neither  known   remorse  nor 

awe ; 
Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  own*d ; 
His  breath  came  thick,  his  head  swam 

round. 
When  this  strange  scene  of  death 

he  saw. 
Bewilder'd  and  unnerv*d  he  stood, 
And  the  priest  pray'd  fervently  and* 

loud: 
With  eyes  averted  prayed  he  ; 
He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  see. 
Of  the  man  ht:  had  lov'd  so  brotherly. 


And  when  the  priest  his  death-prayer 

had  pray*d, 
Thus  unto  Deloraine  he  said : — 
*  Now,  speed  thee  what  thou  hast  to 

do, 
Or,  Warrior,  we  may  deariy  rue ; 
For  those  thou  may'st  not  look  upon 
Are  gathering  fast  round  the  yawning 

stone ! ' 
Then  Deloraine,  in  terror,  took 
From  the  cold  hand  the  Mighty  Book, 
With  iron  claspM,  and  with  iron  bound : 
He  thought,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead 

man  frown'd ; 
But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light. 
Perchance,  had  dazzled  the  warrior's 

sight. 

XXII. 

When  the  huge  stone  sunk  o'er  the 

tomb, 
The  night  retum'd  in  double  gloom  ; 


For  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  the 
stars  were  few. 

And,  as  the  Knight  and  Priest  with- 
drew, 

With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brain, 

They  hardly  might  the  postern  gain. 

"Hs  said,  as  through  the  aisles  they 
passed. 

They  heard  strange  noises  on  the  blast; 

And  through  the  cloister-galleries 
small, 

Which  at  mid-height  thread  the  chan- 
cel wall, 

Loud  sobs,  and  laughter  louder,  ran. 

And  voices  unlike  the  voice  of  man  ; 

As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday. 

Because  these  spells  were  brought 
to  day. 

I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be  ; 

I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

XXIIX. 

*Now,  hie  thee   hence,'  the  Father 

said, 
*  And  when  we  are  on  death-bed  laid, 
O  may  our  dear  Ladye,  and  sweet 

St.  John, 
Forgive  our  souls  for  the  deed  we 
have  done  1 ' 
The  Monk  retum'd  him  to  his  cell. 
And  many  a  prayer  and  penance 
sped; 
When  the  convent  met  at  the  noon- 
tide bell— 
The  Monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle  was 
dead! 
Before  the  cross  was  the  body  laid. 
With  hands  dasp'd  fast,  as  if  still  he 
pray'd. 

XXIV. 

The    Knight    breath'd    free    in    the 

morning  wind. 
And  strove  his  hardihood  to  find : 
He  was  glad  when  he  pass'd    the 

tombstones  grey. 
Which  girdle  round  the  fair  Abbaye  ; 
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For  the  mystic  Book,  to  his  bosom 

prest, 
Fdt  like  a  load  upon  his  breast ; 
And  his  joints,  with  nerves  of  iron 

twin'd, 
Shook,  like  the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 
Full  &in  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day 
Began  to  brighten  Cheviot  grey ; 
He  jo/d  to  see  the  cheerful  light, 
And  he  said  Ave  Mary,  as  well  as  he 

might 


The  sun  had  brightenM  Cheviot  grey, 
The  sun  had  brightenM  the  Carter's 
side; 
And  soon  beneath  the  rising  day 
Smil'd     Branksome     towers     and 
Tcviot's  tide. 
The  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  tale. 
And  waken'd   every    flower    that 
blows; 
And  peeped  forth  the  violet  pale, 
And  spread  her  breast  the  mountain 
rose. 
And  lovelier  than  the  rose  so  red, 

Yet  paler  than  the  violet  pale, 
She  early  left  her  sleepless  bed, 
The  fidrest  maid  of  Teviotdale. 

XXVI. 

^ydoesfiur  Margaret  so  early  awake, 
And  don  her  kirtle  so  hastilie ; 

And  the  silken  knots,  which  in  hurry 
she  would  make. 
Why  tremble  her  slender  fingers  to 

^'liy  does  she  stop,  and  look  often 

around. 

As  she  glides  down  the  secret  stair ; 

And  why  does  she  pat  the  shaggy 

blood-hound. 

As  he  rouses  him  up  from  his  lair ; 

And,  though  she  passes  the  postern 

alone, 
^  is  not  the  mitchman*s   bugle 
blown? 


The  Ladye  steps  in  doubt  and  dread, 

Lest  her  watchful  mother  hear  her 
tread ; 

The  Ladye  caresses  the  rough  blood- 
hound, 

Lest  his  voice  should  waken  the  castle 
round; 

The  watchman*s  bugle  is  not  blown. 

For  he  was  her  foster-father's  son  ; 

And  she  glides  through  the  greenwood 
at  dawn  of  light 

To  meet  Baron  Henry,  her  own  true 
knight 

XXVIII. 

The  Knight  and  Ladye  fair  are  met, 
And  under  the  hawthorn's  boughs  are 

set 
A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 
To  meet  beneath  the  hawthorn  green. 
He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tall ; 
Dreaded  in  battle,  and  lov'd  in  hall : 
And  she,  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce 

hid, 
Lent  to  her  cheek  a  livelier  red  ; 
When  the  half  sigh  her  swelling  breast 
Against  the  silken  ribbon  prest ; 
When  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told, 
Though  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold — 
Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair. 
With  Margaret  of  Branksome  might 

compare  I 

XXIX. 

And  now,  fair  dames,  methinks  I  see 
You  listen  to  my  minstrelsy  ; 
Yourwaving  locks  ye  backward  throw. 
And   sidelong  bend  your   necks    of 

snow: 
Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale, 
Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale ; 
And  how  the  Knight,  with  tender 
fire. 
To  paint  his  faithful  passion  strove; 
Swore  he  might  at  her  feet  expire, 
But  never,  never  cease  to  love  ; 
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And  how  she  blush'd,  and  how  she 

sigh'd, 
Andy  half  consenting^,  half  denied, 
And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid  ; — 
Yet,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stay*d, 
Henry  of  Cranstoun,  and  only  he, 
Margaret  of  Branksome's  choice  should 

be. 

Alas  t  fair  dames,  your  hopes  are  vain ! 
My  harp  has  lost  the  enchanting 
strain ; 

Its  lightnesswould  my  age  reprove : 
My  hairs  are  grey,  my  limbs  are  old, 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold : 

I  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love. 

XXXI. 

Beneath  an  oak,  mossM  o*er  by  eld, 
The  Baron's  Dwarf  his  courser  held. 
And  held  his  crested  helmandspear : 
That  Dwarf  was  scarce  an  earthly 

man. 
If  the  tales  were  true  that  of  him  ran 
llirougfa  all  the  Border,  far  and 
near. 
'Twas  said,  when  the  Baron  a-hunting 

rode 
Through  Reedsdale's  glens,  but  rarely 
trod. 
He  heard  a  voice  cry,  *  Lost !  lost ! 

lost!' 
And,  like  tennis-ball  by  racket  toss'd, 

A  leap,  of  thirty  feet  and  three. 
Made  from  the  gorse  this  elfin  shape, 
Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape. 
And  lighted  at  Lord  Cranstoun's 
knee. 
Lord  Cranstoun   was   some   whit 

disma^d ; 
Tis  said  that  five  good  miles  he 
rade, 
To  rid  him  of  his  company ; 
But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  Dwarf 

ran  four. 
And  the  Dwarf  was  first  at  the  castle 
door* 


XXXII. 

Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said : 

This  elvish  Dwarf  with  the  Baron 

staid; 
Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke. 
Nor  mingled  with  the  menial  flock : 
And  oft  apart  his  arms  he  toss'd. 
And  often  mutter'd  *LostI  lost!  lost!' 
He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  litherlie. 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he : 
And  he  of  his  service  was  full  fain ; 
For  once  he  had  been  ta*en  or  slain. 
An  it  had  not  been  for  his  ministry. 
All  between  Home  and  Hermitage, 
Talked  of  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin- 
Page. 

XXXIII. 

For  the  Baron  went  on  pilgrimage, 
And  took  with  him  this  elvish  Page, 
To  Mary's  Chapel  of  the  Lowes : 
For  there,  beside  our  Ladye*s  lake. 
An  offering  he  had  sworn  to  make, 

And  he  would  pay  his  vows. 
But  the  Ladye  of  Branksome  gather*d 

a  band 
Of  the  best  that  would  ride  at  her 
command  : 
The  trysting  place  was  Newark  Lee. 
Wat  of  Harden  came  thither  amain. 
And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestane, 
And  thither  came  William  of  Deloraine ; 
They  were  three  hundred  spears 
and  three. 
Through    Douglas-bum,   up  Yarrow 

stream, 
Their  horses  prance,  their  lances  gleam. 
They  came  to  St.  Mary's  lake  ere  day; 
But  the   chapel  was  void,  and  the 

Baron  away. 
They  bum'd  the  chapel  for  very  rage, 
And  curs'd  Lord  Cranstoun's  Goblin- 
Page. 

XXXIV. 

And  now,  in  Branksome's  good  green- 
wood, 
As  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood, 
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The  Baron's  courser  pricks  his  ears, 

As  if  a  distant  noise  he  hears. 

The  Dwarf  waves  his  long  lean  arm 

on  high. 
And  signs  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  f^; 
Xo  tioie  was  then  to  vow  or  sigh. 
Fair  Margaret  through  the  hazel  grove, 
Flew  like  the  startled  cushat-dove : 
Tbe  Dwarf  the  stirrup  held  and  rein ; 
Vniltedthe  Knight  on  his  steed  amain, 
And,  pondering  deep  that  morning's 

scene, 
Rode  eastward  through  the  hawthorns 

green. 


While  thus  he  pour*d  the  lengthened 

tale, 
Tbe  Minstrel^s  voice  began  to  fail : 
Fall  slyly  smiled  the  observant  page, 
Aod  gave  the  withered  hand  of  age 
A  goblet,  crown'd  with  mighty  wine, 
The  blood  of  Velcz'  scorched  vine. 
He  raised  the  silver  cup  on  high. 
And,  while  the  big  drop  fillM  his  eye, 
Pray'd  God  to  bless  the  Duchess  long. 
And  all  who  cheer'd  a  son  of  song. 
Tbe  attending  maidens  smiled  to  see 
How  long,  how  deep,  how  zealously, 
Thepredous  juice  the  Minstrel  quafifd; 
And  he,  embolden'd  by  the  draught, 
lookM  gaily  back  to  them,  andlaugh'd. 
The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 
SwelTd  hb  old  veins,  and  cheer'd  his 

soul; 
A  lighter,  livelier  prelude  ran. 
Ere  thus  his  tale  again  began. 


Canto  Third. 


AxD  said  I  that  my  limbs  were  old. 
And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  cold. 
And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  fled, 
And  my  poor  withered  heart  was  dead. 
And  that  I  might  not  sing  of  love  ?  — 


How  could  I  to  the  dearest  theme, 
That  ever  warm'd  a  minstrel's  dream, 
So  foul,  to  &lse  a  recreant  prove  1 
How  could  I  name  love's  very  name, 
Nor  wake  my  heart  to  notes  of  flame ! 


In  peace,  Love  tunes  the  shepherd's 

reed; 
In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed ; 
In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen ; 
In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 
Love  rules  the  court,  tbe  camp,  the 

grove. 
And  men  below,  and  saints  above  ; 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 


So  thought   Lord   Cranstoun,   as    I 

ween, 
While,  pondering  deep   the  tender 

scene, 
He  rode  through  Branksome's  haw- 
thorn green. 
But  the  Page  shouted  wild   and 
shrill. 
And  scarce  his  helmet  could  he 
don, 
When  downward  from  the  shady 
hill 
A  stately  knight  came  pricking 
on. 
That  warrior's  steed,  so  dapple-gray. 
Was  dark  with  sweat,  and  splashed 
with  clay ; 
His  armour  red  with  many  a  stain  : 
He  seem'd  in  such  a  weary  plight. 
As   if  he   had   ridden   the    live-long 
night ; 
For  it  was  William  of  Deloraine. 


But  no  whit  weary  did  he  seem, 
When,  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam, 
He  mark'd  the  crane  on  the  Baron's 

crest; 
For  his  ready  spear  was  in  hia  rest 
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Few  were  the  words,  and  stern  and 
high, 
That  mark'd  the  foeinen*s  feudal 
hate  ; 
For  question  fierce,  and  proud  reply, 
Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate. 
Their  very  coursers  seem*d  to  know 
That  each  was  other's  mortal  foe, 
And    snorted    fire,    when    wheelM 

around 
To  give  each  foe  his  vantage*ground. 


In  rapid  round  the  Baron  bent ; 
He  sigh'd  a  sigh,   and   pray'd    a 
prayer  : 

The  prayer  was  to  his  patron  saint, 
The  sigh  was  to  his  ladye  fair. 

Stout  Deloraine  nor  sigh'd  nor  prayed. 

Nor  saint,  nor  ladye,  callM  to  aid  ; 

But  he  stoop'd  his  head,  and  couch'd 
his  spear. 

And  spurred  his  steed  to  full  career. 

The  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 

Seem'd  like    the   bursting    thunder- 
cloud. 

VI. 

Stem  was  the  dint  the  Borderer  lent ! 
The  stately  Baron  backwards  bent ; 
Bent  backwards  to  his  horse's  tail. 
And  his  plumes  went  scattering  on 

the  gale  ;     - 
The  tough  ash   spear,  so  stout  and 

true, 
Into  a  thousand  flinders  flew. 
But  Cranstoun*s  lance,  of  more  avail, 
Pierc'd  through,  like  silk,  the  Bor- 
derer's mail ; 
Through  shield,  and  jack,  and  acton, 

past, 
Deep  in  his  bosom  broke  at  last. — 
Still  sate  the  warrior  saddle-&st, 
Till,  stumbling  in  the  mortal  shock, 
Down  went  the  steed,  the  girthing 

broke, 
HurlM  on  a  heap  lay  man  and  horse. 
The  Baron  on^'ard  passM  his  course  ; 


Nor  knew— so  giddy  rolled  his  brain— 
His  foe  lay  stretchM  upon  the  plain. 


But  when  he  rein'd  his  courser  round. 
And  saw  his  foeman  on  the  ground 

Lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  day, 
He  bade  his  page  to  stanch  the  wound, 

And  there  beside  the  warrior  stay. 
And  tend  him  in  his  doubtful  state. 
And  lead  him  to  Branksome-castle 

gate: 
His  noble  mind  was  inly  moved 
For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  he  loved. 
'  This  shalt  thou  do  without  delay  : 
No  longer  here  myself  may  stay  ; 
Unless  the  swifter  I  speed  awa^', 
Short  shrift  will  be  at  my  dying  day.' 


Away  in  speed  Lord  Cranstoun  rode ; 

The  Goblin-Page  behind  abode  ; 

His  lord's  command  he  ne'er  with- 
stood, 

Though  small  his  pleasure  to  do  good. 

As  the  corslet  off  he  took, 

The  Dwarf  espied  the  Mighty  Book ! 

Much  he  marvell'd  a  knight  of  pride. 

Like  a  book-bosom'd  priest  should 
ride  : 

He  thought  not  to  search  or  stanch 
the  wound 

Until  the  secret  he  had  found. 


The  iron  band,  the  iron  clasp. 
Resisted  long  the  elfin  grasp  : 
For  when  the  first  he  had  undone. 
It  closed  as  he  the  next  begun. 
Those  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band, 
Would  not  yield  to  unchristen'd  hand. 
Till  he  smear'd  the  cover  o'er 
With  the  Borderer's  curdled  gore  : 
A  moment  then  the  volume  spread. 
And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read  : 
It  had  much  of  glamour  might : 
Could  make  a  ladye  seem  a  knight ; 
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The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall 
Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall ; 
A  nut-shell  seem  a  gilded  barge, 
A  sheeling  seem  a  palace  large, 
And  youth  seem  age,  and  age  seem 

youth: 
All  was  delusion,  nought  was  truth. 


He  had  not  read  another  spell. 
When  on  his  cheek  a  buffet  fell, 
So  fierce,  it  stretch'd  him  on  the  plain 
,  Beside  the  wounded  Deloraine. 
From  the  ground  he  rose  dismay'd, 
And  shook  his  huge  and  matted  head ; 
One  -word  he  muttered,  and  no  more, 
*  Han  of  age,  thou  smitest  sore ! ' 
No  more  the  Elfin  Page  durst  try 
Into  the  wondrous  Book  to  pry  ; 
The    clasps,    though    smearM    with 

Christian  gore. 
Shut  faster  than  they  were  before. 
He  hid  it  underneath  his  cloak. 
Now,  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stroke, 
I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thrive ; 
It  was  not  given  by  man  alive. 


Unwillingly  himself  he  address'd. 
To  do  his  master  s  high  behest : 
He  Hfted  up  the  living  corse. 
And  laid  it  on  the  weaiy  horse ; 
He  led  him  into  Branksome  hall. 
Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  all ; 
And  each  did  after  swear  and  say 
There  only  pass'd  a  wain  of  hay. 
He  took  him  to  Lord  David^s  tower. 
Even  to  the  Ladye's  secret  bower ; 
And,   but  that  stronger  spells  were 

spread, 
And  the  door  might  not  be  opened. 
He  had  laid  him  on  her  very  bed. 
Whatever  he  did  of  gramarye 
Was  always  done  maliciously ; 
He  flung  the  warrior  on  the  ground, 
And  the  blood  weli'd  freshly  from  the 

wound. 


As  he  repassed  the  outer  court, 
He  spied  the  fair  young  child  at  sport : 
He  thought  to  train  him  to  the  wood  ; 
For,  at  a  word  be  it  understood, 
He  was  always  for  ill,  and  never  for 

good. 
SeemM  to  the  boy,  some  comrade  ga3' 
Led  him  forth  to  the  woods  to  play  ; 
On  the  drawbridge  the  warders  stout 
Saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out. 

XIII. 

He  led  the  boy  o  er  bank  and  fell. 
Until  they  came   to    a  woodland 

brook; 
The   running    stream    dissolved    the 

spell, 
And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took. 
Could  he  have  had  his  pleasure  vilde, 
He  had  crippled  the  joints   of   the 

noble  child ; 
Or,  with  his  fingers  long  and  lean. 
Had  strangled  him  in  fiendish  spleen  : 
But  his  awful  mother  he  had  in  dread, 
And  also  his  power  was  limited  ; 
So  he  but  scowl'd  on  the  startled  child, 
And  darted  through  the  forest  wild ; 
The  woodland  brook   he    bounding 

crossM, 
And  laughM,  and    shouted,   *  Lost ! 

lost !  lost !  ' 

XIV. 

Full   sore   amazed  at  the  wondrous  . 
change, 
And  frighten*d,  as  a  child  might  be, 
At  the  wild  yell  and  visage  strange, 
And  the  dark  words  of  gramarye. 
The  child,  amidst  the  forest  bower, 
Stood  rooted  like  a  lily  flower  ; 
And  when  at  length,  with  trembling 
pace, 
He  sought  to  find  where  Brank- 
some lay, 
He  fear'd  to  see  that  grisly  face 
Glare  from  some  thicket  on  his 
way. 
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Thus,  starting  oft,  he  joumey*d  on, 
And  deeper  in  the  wood  is  gone, — 
For  aye  the  more  he  sought  his  way, 
The  farther  still  he  went  astray, — 
Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
Ring  to  the  baying  of  a  hound. 


And   hark !    and    hark !    the    deep- 
mouth'd  bark 
Comes  nigher  still,  and  nigher  : 
Bursts   on  the  path  a    dark  blood- 
hound ; 
His  tawny  muzzle  track*d  the  ground. 

And  his  red  eye  shot  fire. 
Soon  as  the  wilder  d  child  saw  he, 
He  flew  at  him  right  furiouslie. 
I  ween  you  would  have  seen  with  joy 
The  bearing  of  the  gallant  boy, 
When,  worthy  of  his  noble  sire, 
His  wet  cheek  glow*d  'twixt  fear  and 

irel 
He  faced  the  blood-hound  manfully, 
And  held  his  little  bat  on  high ; 
So  fierce  he  struck,  the  dog,  afraid, 
At  cautious  distance  hoarsely  bay'd, 

But  still  in  act  to  spring ; 
When  dashM  an  archer  through  the 

glade, 
And  when  he  saw   the  hound  was 
stayM, 
He  drew  his  tough  bow-string  ; 
But  a  rough  voice  cried,  '  Shoot  not, 

hoy! 
Ho  !  shoot  not,  Edward ;  'tis  a  boy  !  * 


The  speaker  issued  from  the  wood. 
And  check'd  his  fellow's  surly  mood. 

And  quell'd  the  ban-dog  s  ire  : 
He  was  an  English  yeoman  good, 

And  bom  in  Lancashire. 
Well  could  he  hit  a  fallow-deer 

Five  hundred  feet  him  fro ; 
With  hand  more  true,  and  eye  more 

clear, 
.  No  archer  bended  bow. 


His  coal-black  hair,  shorn  round  and 
close, 

Set  off  his  sun-bumM  face  : 
Old  England's  »gn,St  George's  cross. 

His  barret-cap  did  grace ; 
His  bugle-horn  hung  by  his  side, 

All  in  a  wolf-skin  baldric  tied  ; 
And  his  short  falchion,  sharp  and  clear. 
Had  pierc'd  the  throat  of  many  a  deer. 

xvn. 
His  kirtle,  made  of  forest  green, 

Reach'd  scantly  to  his  knee  ; 
And,  at  his  belt,  of  arrows  keen 

A  furbish'd  sheaf  bore  he ; 
His  buckler,  scarce  in  breadth  aspan. 

No  larger  fence  had  he ; 
He  never  counted  him  a  man, 

Would  strike  below  the  knee  : 
His  slacken^  bow  was  in  his  hand, 
And   the  leash  that  was  his  blood- 
hound's band. 


He  would  not  do  the  fidr  child  harm. 
But  held  him  with  his  powerful  arm. 
That  he  might  neither  fight  nor  flee ; 
For  when  the  Red-Cross  spied  he, 
The  boy  strove  long  and  violently. 

*  Now,  by  St.  George,*  the  archer  cries, 
'  Edward,  methinks  we  have  a  prize  ! 
This  boy's  fair  face,  and  courage  free. 
Show  he  is  come  of  high  degree.' 

XIX. 

*  Yes  !  I  am  come  of  high  degree. 

For  I  am  the  heir  of  bold  Buccleuch; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  set  me  free. 
False  Southron,  thou  shalt  dearly 

rue  ! 
For  Walter  of  Harden  shall  come  with 

speed, 
And  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at 

need. 
And  every  Scott,  from  Esk  to  Tweed; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  let  me  go, 
Despite  thy  arrows  and  thy  bow, 
ril  have  thee  hang'd  to  feed  the  crow!' 
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'Gnunercy   for    thy   good-will,    fair 

boy! 
My  mind  was  never  set  so  high ; 
But  if  thou  art  chief  of  such  a  clao, 
And  art  the  son  of  such  a  man, 
And  ever  comest  to  thy  command, 
Our  wardens  had  need  to  keep  good 

order; 
3Ij  bow  of  yew  to  a  hazel  wand, 
Thou  *]t  make  them  work  upon  the 

Border. 
Meantime,  be  pleased  to  come  with 

me. 
For  good  Lord  Dacre  shalt  thou  see ; 
I  think  our  work  is  well  begun, 
When  we  have  taken  thy  lather's  son.' 


Ahhough  the  child  was  led  away, 
In  Branksome  still  he  seem'd  to  stay, 
For  so  the  Dwarf  his  part  did  play ; 
And,  in  the  shape  of  that  young  boy, 
He  wrought  the  castle  much  annoy. 
The  conundes  of  the  young  Bucdeuch 
He  pinch'd,  and  beat,  and  overthrew ; 
Nay,  some  of  them  he  wellnigh  slew. 
He  tore  Dame  Maudlin's  sUken  tire. 
And,  as  Sym  Hall  stood  by  the  fire, 
He  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandelier, 
And  wofiilly  scorch'd  the  hackbuteer. 
It  may  be  hardly  thought  or  said. 
The  mischief  that  the  urchin  made. 
Tin  many  of  the  castle  guess* d, 
That  the  young  Baron  was  possessed ! 

ZXII. 

Wen  1  ween  the  charm  he  held 
The  noble  Ladye  had  soon  dispelled ; 
But  she  was  deeply  busied  then 
To  tend  the  wounded  Delondne. 
Much  she  wondered  to  find  him  lie 
On  the  stone  threshold  stretched 
along ; 
She  thought  some  spirit  of  the  sky 
Had  done  the  bold  moss-trooper 
wrong; 


Because,  despite  her  precept  dread, 
Perchance  he  in  the  Book  had  read  ; 
But  the  broken  lance  in  his  bosom 

stood. 
And  it  was  earthly  steel  and  wood. 

XZIII. 

She  drew  the  splinter  from  the  wound, 
And  with  a  charm  she  stanchM  the 
blood; 
She  bade  the  gash  be  cleansed  and 
bound  : 
No  longer  by  his  couch  she  stood ; 
But  she  has  ta'en  the  broken  lance, 
And  washM  it  from  the  clotted  gore. 
And  salved  the  splinter  o'er  and  o'er. 
William  of  Deloraine,  in  trance, 
Whene'er  she  tum'd  it  round  and 

round, 
Twisted  as  if  she  gall'd  his  wound. 
Then  to  her  maidens  she  did  say 
That  he  should  be  whole  man  and 
sound 
Within  the  course  of  a  night  and 
day. 
FuU  long  she  toil'd  ;  for  she  did  rue 
Mishap  to  friend  so  stout  and  true. 

XXIV. 

So  pass'd  the  day  ;  the  evening  fell, 
'Twas  near  the  time  of  curfew  beU ; 
The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm, 
The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was 

balm; 
E'en  the  rude  watchman  on  the  tower 
Enjoy' d  and  bless'd  the  lovely  hour. 
Farmore  fair  Margaret  lov'd  and  bless'd 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest. 
On  the  high  turret  sitting  lone, 
She  waked  at  times  the  lute's  soft  tone ; 
Touch'd  a  wild  note,  and  all  between 
Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns 

green. 
Her  golden  hair  stream'd  free  from 

band. 
Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand, 
Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar, 
For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 
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Is  yon  the  star,  o'er  Penchiyst  Pen, 

That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken, 

And,   spreading  broad  its  wavering 

light, 
Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night? 
Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star? 
O.  *tis  the  t>eacon-blaze  of  war ! 
Scarce  could  she  draw  her  tighten*d 

breath, 
For  well  she  knew  the  fire  of  death  ! 


The  Warder  viewM  it  blazing  strong. 
And  blew  his  war-note  loud  and  long, 
Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound. 
Rock,  wood,  and  river  rung  around. 
The  blast  alarmM  the  festal  hall. 
And  startled  forth  the  warriors  all ; 
Far  downward,  in  the  castle-yard. 
Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glared  ; 
And  helms  and  plumes,   confusedly 

toss'd, 
Were  in  the  blaze  half-seen,  half-lost; 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook. 
Like  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 


The  Seneschal,  whose  silver  hair 
Was  reddenM  by  the  torches'  glare. 
Stood  in  the  midst  with  gesture  proud. 
And  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud  : 
*  On  Penchryst  glows  a  bale  of  fire. 
And   three   are  kindling  on   Priest- 
haughswire ; 

Ride  out,  ride  out, 

The  foe  to  scout ! 
Mount,  mount  for  Branksome,  every 

man! 
Thou,  Todrig,    warn  the   Johnstone 
clan, 

That  ever  are  true  and  stout ; 
Ye  need  not  send  to  Liddesdale, 
For  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 
Elliots  and  Armstrongs  never  fail. 
Ride,  Alton,  ride,  for  death  and  life  ! 
And  warn  the  Warder  of  the  strife. 


Young  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  blaze. 
Our  kin,  and  clan,  and  fiiends  to  raise.* 


Fair  Margaret  from  the  turret  head 
Heard,  far  below,  the  coursers'  tread. 

While  loud  the  harness  rung 
As  to  their  seats,  with  clamour  dread. 

The  ready  horsemen  sprung  : 
And  trampling  hoofs,  and  iron  coats. 
And  leaders'  voices  mingled  notes. 
And  out  I  and  out  t 
In  hasty  route, 

The  horsemen  gallop'd  forth ; 
Dispersing  to  the  south  to  scout. 

And  east,  and  west,  and  north. 
To  view  their  coming  enemies. 
And  warn  their  vassals  and  allies. 

zxix. 

The  ready  page,  with  hurried  hand. 
Awaked    the  need-fire's  slumbering 

brand. 
And  ruddy  blush'd  the  heaven  : 
For  a  sheet  of  flame  from  the  turret 

high 
Wav'd  like  a  blood-flag  on  the  sky. 

All  flaring  and  uneven ; 
And  soon  a  score  of  fires,  I  ween. 
From  height,  and  hill,  and  diflf,  were 

seen ; 
Each  with  wariike  tidings  fraught. 
Each  from  each  the  signal  caught ; 
Each    after    each    they    glanc'd    to 

sight, 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night. 
They    gleam'd     on    many   a    dusky 

tarn, 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn ; 
On  many  a  cairn's  g^y  p3rramid, 
Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid 
Till  high  Dunedin  the  blazes  saw 
From  Soltra  and  Dumpender  Law, 
And    Lothian    heard    the    Regent*s 

order 
That  all  should  bowne  them  for  the 

Border. 
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Tbe  livelong  night  in  Branksome  rang 

The  ceaseless  sound  of  steel ; 
The  castle-bell,  vrith  backward  dang. 

Sent  forth  the  lanim  peal  ; 
Was  frequent  heard  the  heavy  jar, 
Where  massy  stone  and  iron  bar 
Were  piled  on  echoing    keep    and 

tower, 
To  whelm  the  foe  with  deadly  shower ; 
Was    frequent  heard  the   changing 

guard, 
And  watch-word  from  the  sleepless 

ward ; 
While,  wearied  by  the  endless  din, 
Blood-hound  and  ban-dog  yell'd  with- 


The  noble  Dame,  amid  the  broil. 
Shared  the  grey  Seneschal's  high  toil, 
And  spoke  of  danger  with  a  smile  ; 

Cheer'd  the  young    knights,   and 
council  sage 
Held  with  the  chiefo  of  riper  age. 
No  tidings  of  the  foe  were  brought, 
Nor  of  his  numbers  knew  they  aught, 
Nor  what  in  time  of  truce  he  sought. 

Some  said  that  there  were  thou- 
sands ten ; 
And    others    ween'd    that    it    was 
nought 

But  Leven  clans,  or  Tynedale  men, 
Who  came  to  gather  in  black-mail ; 
And  Liddesdale,  with  small  avail. 

Might  drive  them  lightly  back  agen. 
So  pass'd  the  anxious  night  away, 
And  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 


Ceased  the  high  sound.  The  listening 

throng 
Applaud  the  Master  of  the  Song ; 
And  marvel  much,  in  helpless  age. 
So  hard  should  be  his  pilgrimage. 
Had  he  no  friend,  no  daughter  dear. 
His  wandering  toil  to  share  and  cheer; 


No  son  to  be  his  father^s  stay, 
And  guide  him  on  the  rugged  way  ? 
*  Ay,  once  he  had — but  he  was  dead  !' 
Upon  the  harp  he  stoopM  his  head, 
And  busied  himself  the  strings  withal 
To  hide  the  tear  that  fain  would  fall. 
In  solemn  measure,  soft  and  slow. 
Arose  a  father's  notes  of  woe. 


Canto  Fourth. 


Sweet  Teviot  I  on  thy  silver  tide 

The    glaring    bale-fires    blaze    no 
more; 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  willow'd  shore ; 
Where'er  thou  wind'st,  by  dale  or  hill, 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still, 

As  if  thy  waves,  since  Time  was 
born, 
Since  first  they  roll'd  upon  the  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed. 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn. 


Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time, — 
Which,  though  it  change  in  cease- 
less flow. 
Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime 
Its  earliest  course  was  doom'd  to 
know; 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears, 
Is  stain'd  with  past  and  present  tears. 
Low  as  that  tide  has  ebb'd  with  me. 
It  still  reflects  to  Memory's  eye 
The  hour  my  brave,  my  only  boy 

Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee. 
Why,   when   the    volleying  musket 

play'd 
Against  the  bloody  Highland  blade. 
Why  was  not  I  beside  him  laid ! 
Enough,  he  died  the  death  of  fame ; 
Enough,   he    died  with    conquering 
Graeme. 
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III. 
Now  over  Border  dale  and  fell 

Full  wide  and  far  was  terror  spread  ; 
For   pathless   marshy  and   mountain 
ceU, 
The  peasant  left  his  lowly  shed. 
The  frighten'd  flocks  and  herds  were 

pent 
Beneath  the  peel's  rude  battlement ; 
And  maids  and  matrons  droppM  the 

tear, 
While  ready  warriors  seiz'd  the  spear. 
From  Branksome's  towers,  the  watch- 
man's eye 
Dun  wreaths  of  distant  smoke   can 

spy, 

Which,  curling  in  the  rising  sun, 
Show'd  southern  ravage  was  begun. 


Now    loud    the    heedful    gate-ward 

cried — 
'Prepare    ye    all    for    blows    and 

blood  I 
Watt  Tinlinn,  from  the  Liddel-side, 
Comes  wading  through  the  flood. 
Full  oft  the  Tynedale  snatchers  knock 
At  his  lone  gate,  and  prove  the  lock ; 
It  was  but  last  St.  Barnabright 
They  siegM   him   a  whole  summer 

night, 
But  fled  at  morning ;  well  they  knew 
In  vain  he  never  twang*d  the  yew. 
Right  sharp  has  been  the  evening 

shower 
That  drove  him  from  his  Liddel  tower ; 
And,  by  my  faith,*  the  gate-ward  said, 
*  I  think  'twill  prove  a  Warden-Raid.* 


While  thus  he  spoke,  the  bold  yeoman 
Enter'd  the  echoing  barbican. 
He  led  a  small  and  shaggy  nag, 
That  through  a  bog,  from  hag  to  hag. 
Could  bound  like  any  Biilhope  stag. 
It  bore  his  wife  and  children  twain  ; 
A  half-clothed  serf  was  all  then:  train  ; 


His   wife,  stout,    ruddy,  and   dark- 

brow'd, 
Of  silver  brooch  and  bracelet  proud, 
Laugh'd   to   her  friends  among   the 

crowd. 
He  was  of  stature  passing  tall. 
But  sparely  form'd,  and  lean  withal ; 
A  battered  morion  on  his  brow  ; 
A  leather  jack,  as  fence  enow, 
On  his  broad  shoulders  loosely  hung ; 
A  border  axe  behind  was  slung ; 
His  spear,  six  Scottish  ells  in  length, 

Seem*d  newly  dyed  with  gore  ; 
His  shafb  and   bow,   of  wondrous 

strength, 
His  hardy  partner  bore. 


Thus  to  the  Ladye  did  Tinlinn  show 

The  tidings  of  the  English  foe  : 

*  Belted   Will   Howard  is  marching 

here. 
And  hot  Lord  Dacre,  with  many  a 

spear, 
And  all  the  German  hackbut- men. 
Who  have  long  lain  at  Askerten  : 
They  cross'd  the  Liddel   at  curfew 

hour. 
And  bum'd  my  little  lonely  tower : 
The  fiend  receive  their  souls  there- 
for! 
It  had  not  been  burnt  this  year  and 

more. 
Barn-yard     and     dwelling,     blazing 

bright, 
Serv*d  to  guide  me  on  my  flight  ; 
But  I  was  chas'd  the  livelong  night. 
Black  John  of  Akeshaw  and  Fergus 

Greme 
Fast  upon  my  traces  came. 
Until  I  tum'd  at  Priesthaugh  Scrogg, 
And  shot  their  horses  in  the  bog. 
Slew   Fergus  with    my   lance    out- 
right; 
I  had  him  long  at  high  despite — 
He   drove   my   cows   last  Fastem's 
night* 
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Now  yfreary  st^outa  from  Liddesdale, 
Fast  hurrying^  in,  confirmM  the  tale ; 
As  far  as  they  could  judge  by  ken, 
Three     hours    would    bring    to 
Teviot's  strand 
Three  thousand  armed  Englishmen ; 
Meanwhile,  full  many  a  warlike 
band. 
From  Teviot,  Aill,  and  Ettrick  shade. 
Came  in,  their  Chiefs  defence  to  aid. 
There  was  saddling  and  mounting 
in  haste. 
There  was  pricking  o*er  moor  and 
lea; 
He  that  was  last  at  the  trysting-place 
Was  but  lightly  held  of  his  gdy 
ladye. 

VIII. 

From  Cair  St.  Blary*s  silver  wave, 
From  dreary  Gamesdeugh's  dusky 
height. 
His  ready  lances  Thirlestane  brave 
Array *d  beneath  a  banner  bright. 
The  treasured  fleur-de-luce  he  claims 
To    wreathe  his  shield,  since  royal 

James, 
Encamp*d  by  Fala*8  mossy  wave, 
The  proud  distinction  grateful  gave. 

For  faith  'mid  feudal  jars ; 
What  time,  save  Thirlestane  alone. 
Of  Scotland*s  stubborn  barons  none 
Would  march  to  southern  wars ; 
And  hence,  in  fair  remembrance  worn, 
Yon  sheaf  of  spears  his   crest  has 

borne; 
Hence  his  high  motto  shines  revealed — 
*  Ready,  aye  ready '  for  the  field. 


An  aged  Knigrht,  to  danger  steel'd, 

With  many  a  moss-trooper  came  on ; 
And  azure  in  a  grolden  field. 
The  stars   and    crescent  graced  his 
shield. 
Without  the  bend  of  Murdieston.  • 


Wide  lay  his  lands  round  Oakwood 

tower. 
And    wide    round    haunted    Castle- 

Ower; 
High  over  Borthwick^s  mountain  flood 
His  wood-embosom'd  mansion  stood ; 
In  the  dark  glen,  so  deep  below, 
The  herds  of  plundered  England  low — 
His  bold  retainers*  daily  food, 
And  bought  with  danger,  blows,  and 

blood. 
Marauding  chief!  his  sole  delight 
The  moonlight  raid,  the  morning  fight ; 
Not  even  the    Flower   of  Yarrow's 

charms, 
In  youth,  might  tame  his    rage  for 

arms  ; 
And  still,  in  age,  he  spurn'd  at  rest, 
And  still  his  browrs  the  helmet  press'd, 
Albeit  the  blanched  locks  below 
Were  white  as  Dinlay's  spotless  snow ; 
Five   stately    warriors    drew  •  the 

sword 
Before  their  father's  band  ; 
A  braver  knight  than  Harden's  lord 
Ne*er  belted  on  a  brand. 

X. 

Scotts  of  Eskdale,  a  stalwart  band. 
Came  trooping  down  the  Todshaw- 
hill; 

By  the  sword  they  won  their  land, 
And  by  the  sword  they  hold  it  still. 

Hearken,  Ladye,  to  the  tale, 

How  thy  sires  won  fair  Eskdale. 

Eari.  Morton  was  lord  of  that  valley 

fair; 
The  Beattisons  were  his  vassals  there. 
The   Earl  was  gentle,    and  mild   of 

mood; 
The  vassals  were  warlike,  and  fierce, 

and  rude ; 
High  of  heart,  and  haughty  of  word, 
Little   they  reck'd  of  a  tame    liege 

lord. 
The  Earl  into  fair  Eskdale  came. 
Homage  and  seignory  to  claim  : 
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Of  Gilbert  the  Galliard  a  heriot  he 

sought, 
Saying,  *  Give  thy  best  steed,  as  a 

vassal  ought.' 
'  Dear  to  me  is  my  bonny  white  steed, 
Oft  has  he  help'd  me  at  pinch  of  need ; 
Lord  and  Earl  though  thou  be,  I  trow 
I  can  rein  Bucksfoot  better  than  thou.* 
Word  on  word  gave  fuel  to  fire, 
Till  so  highly  blazed  theBeattison^sire, 
But  that  the  Earl  the  flight  had  ta'en, 
The  vassals  there  their  lord  had  slain. 
Sore  he  plied  both  whip  and  spur, 
As  he  urged  his  steed  through  Eskdale 

muir; 
And  it  fell  down  a  weary  weight, 
Just  on  the  threshold  of  Branksome 

gate. 

XI. 

The  flarl  was  a  wrathful  man  to  see, 

Full  fain  avenged  would  he  be. 

In    haste  to    Branksome's   Lord   be 

spoke, 
Saying — *Take  these  traitors  to  thy 

yoke; 
For  a  cast  of  hawks,  and  a  purse  of 

gold. 
All  Eskdale  Til  sell  thee,  to  have  and 

hold  : 
Beshrew  thy  heart,  of  the  Beattisons* 

clan 
If  thou  leavest  on  Eske  a  landed  man  ; 
But  spare  Woodkerrick*s  lands  alone, 
For  he  lent  me  his  horse  to  escape 

upon.* 
A  glad  man  then  was  Branksome  bold, 
Down  he  flung  him  the  purse  of  gold ; 
To  Eskdale  soon  he  spurr'd  amain, 
And  with  him  five  hundred  riders  has 

ta'en. 
He  left  his  merrymen  in  the  mist  of 

the  hill. 
And  bade  them  hold  them  close  and 

still; 
And  alone  he  wended  to  the  plain, 
To  meet  with  the  Galliard  and  all  his 

train. 


To  Gilbert  the  Galliard  thus  he  said : 

*  Know  thou   me  for  thy   liege-lord 

and  head ; 
Deal  not  with   me   as  with    Morton 

tame, 
For  Scotts  play  best  at  the  roughest 

game. 
Give  me  in  peace  my  heriot  due. 
Thy  bonny  white  steed,  or  thou  shalt 

rue. 
If  my  horn  I  three  tmies  wind,^ 
Eskdale  shall  long  have  the  sound  in 

mind.* 

XII. 

Loudly     the    Beattison    laugh 'd    in 
scorn; 

*  Little    care    we    for    thy    winded 

horn. 
Ne'er  shall  it  be  the  Galliard's  lot 
To  yield  his  steed  to  a  haughty  Scott. 
Wend  thou   to  Branksome  back  on 

foot 
With  rusty  spur  and  miry  boot.* 
He  blew  his  bugle  so  loud  and  hoarse 
That  the  dun   deer  started   at    fair 

Craikcross  ; 
He  blew  again  so  loud  and  clear. 
Through  the  grey  mountain-mist  there 

did  lances  appear ; 
And  the  third  blast  rang  with  such  a 

din 
That  the  echoes  answer'd  from  Pen- 

toun-hnn. 
And  all  his  riders  came  lightly  in. 
Then  had  you  seen  a  gallant  shock 
When    saddles    were    emptied    and 

lances  broke  1 
For  each  scornful  word  the  Galliard 

had  said, 
A  Beattison  on  the  field  was  laid. 
His  own  good  sword   the  chieftain 

drew, 
And  he  bore   the   Galliard   through 

and  through ; 
Where  the  Beattisons'  blood   mix'd 

with  the  rill, 
Tlie  Galliard's-Haugh  men  call  it  still. 
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The  Scotts  have  scattered  the  Beatti- 

son  clan. 
In  Eskdale  they  left  but  one  landed 

man. 
The  valley  of  Eske,  from  the  mouth 

to  the  source, 
Was  lost  and  won  for  that  bonny 

white  horse. — 


Wfaftslade  the  Hawk,  and  Headshaw 

came, 
And  warriors  more  than  I  may  name ; 
From  Yarrow-cleugh  to  Hindhaugh- 
swair. 
From  Woodhouselie   to    Chester- 
glen, 
TroopM  man  and  horse,  and  bow  and 
spear; 
Their  gathering  word  was  Bellen- 
dcn. 
And  better  hearts  o*er  Border  sod 
To  siege  or  rescue  never  rode. 
The  Ladye  mark*d  the  aids  come 
in. 
And  high  her  heart  of  pride  arose : 
She  bade  her  youthful  son  attend. 
That  he  might  know  his  father^s 
friend, 
And  learn  to  face  his  foes. 
*  The  boy  is  ripe  to  look  on  war ; 
I  saw  him    draw   a   cross-bow 
sUff, 
And  his  true  arrow  struck  afar 
The  raven's  nest  upon  the  cliff ; 
The  red  cross  on  a  southern  breast 
fe  broader  than  the  raven's  nest : 
Thou,  Whitslade,  shah  teach  him  his 

weapon  to  ^eld. 
And  o*cr  hhn  hold  his  fadier's  shield/ 


Wdi  may  you  think  the  wily  page 
Car'd  not  to  face  the  Ladye  sage. 
He  counterfeited  childish  fear, 
And  shriek'd,  and  shed  full  many  a 
tear, 


And  moanM  and  plain*d  in  manner 
wUd. 
The  attendants  to  the  Ladye  told 
Some  fairy,  sure,  had  chang'd  the 
child. 
That  wont  to  be  so  free  and  bold. 
Then  wrathful  was  the  noble  dame  ; 
She     blushM     blood-red     for    verj' 

shame : 
'  Hence !  ere  the  clan  his  faintness 

view; 
Hence   with   the   weakling  to   Buc- 

deuch! 
Watt  Tinlinn,  thou  shalt  be  his  guide 
To  Ranglebum's  lonely  side. 
Sure  some  fell  fiend  has  cursed  our 

line. 
That  coward  should  e'er  be  son  of 
mine  ! ' 

XV. 

A  heavy  task  Watt  Tinlinn  had. 
To  guide  the  counterfeited  lad. 
Soon  as  the  palfrey  felt  the  weight 
Of  that  ill-omen'd  elfish  freight, 
He  bolted,  sprung,  and  rear'd  amain, 
Nor  heeded  bit,  nor  curb,  nor  rein. 
It  cost  Watt  Tinlinn  mickle  toil 
To  drive  him  but  a  Scottish  mile ; 
But  as  a   shallow   brook   they 
cross'd, 
The  elf,  amid  the  running  stream, 
His  figure  chang'd,  like  form   in 
dream, 
And  fied,  and  shouted,  '  Lost! 
lost !  lost  1 ' 
Full  fast  the  urchin  ran  and  laug^M, 
But  faster  still  a  cloth-yard  shaft 
Whistled  from  startled  Tinlinn's  yew. 
And  pierc*d  his  shoulder  through  and 

through. 
Although    the    imp    mig^t    not    be 

slain. 
And  though  the  wound  soon  heal'd 

again, 
Yet,  as  he  ran,  he  yell'd  for  pain ; 
And  Wat  of  Tinlinn,  much  aghast, 
Rode  back  to  Branksome  fiery  fast. 
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Soon   on  the  hill's  steep  verge   he 

stood. 
That  looks  o*er  Branksome's  towers 

and  wood ; 
And  martial  murmurs,  from  below, 
Proclaimed  the  approaching  southern 

foe. 
Through  the  dark  wood,  in  mingled 

tone, 
Were  Border  pipes  and  bugles  blown  ; 
The  coursers'  neighing  he  could  ken, 
A  measured  tread  of  marching  men  ; 
While  broke  at  times  the  solemn  hum 
The  Almayn's  sullen  kettle-drum  ; 
And  banners  tall  of  crimson  sheen 

Above  the  copse  appear ; 
And,  glistening  through  the  haw- 
thorns green. 
Shine  helm,  and  shield,  and  spear. 


Light   foraycrs,    first,    to    view    the 

ground, 
SpurrM  their  fleet  coursers  loosely 

round ; 
Behind,  in  close  array,  and  fast. 

The  Kendal  archers,  all  in  green. 
Obedient  to  the  bugle  blast. 
Advancing  from  the  wood  were 

seen. 
To  back  and  guard  the  archer  band, 
Lord  Dacre's  bill-men  were  at  hand : 
A  hardy  race,  on  Irthing  bred. 
With  turtles  white,  and  crosses  red. 
Arrayed  beneath  the  banner  tall. 
That  streamed  o'er  Acre's  conquered 

wall ; 
And  minstrels,  as  they  march'd  in 

order, 
Play*d  'NoWe  Lord  Dacre,  he  dwells 

on  the  Border.' 


Behind  the  English  bill  and  bow, 
The  mercenaries,  firm  and  slow, 
Moved  on  to  fight,  in  dark  array. 


By  Conrad  led  of  Wolfenstein, 

Who  brought  the  band  from  distant 

Rhine, 
And  sold  their  blood  for  foreign  pay. 
The  camp  their  hoine,  their  law  the 

sword. 
They  knew  no  country,  own'dnolord  : 
They  were  not  arm'd  like  England's 

sons. 
But  bore  the  levin-darting  guns  ; 
Buflf  coats,  all  frounc'd  and  'broider'd 

o*er. 
And  morsing-homs  and  scarfs  they 

wore  ; 
Each  beUer  knee  was  bared,  to  aid 
The  warriors  in  the  escalade ; 
All  as  they  march'd,  in  rugged  tongue, 
Songs  of  Teutonic  feuds  they  sung. 

XIX. 

But  louder  still  the  clamour  grew. 
And  louder  still  the  minstrels  blew. 
When,  from  beneath  the  greenwood 

tree. 
Rode  forth  Lord  Howard's  chivalry ; 
His  men-at-arms,   with    glaive   and 

spear. 
Brought  up  the  battle's  glittering  rear. 
There  many  a  youthful  knight,   full 

keen 
To  gain  his  spurs,  in  arms  was  seen ; 
With  favour  in  his  crest,  or  glove, 
Memorial  of  his  ladye-love. 
So  rode  they  forth  in  fair  array. 
Till  full  their  lengthened  lines  display ; 
Then  call'd  a  halt,  and  made  a  stand. 
And    cried  *St.  George    for   merry 

England ! ' 

XX. 

Now  every  English  eye,  intent 

On  Branksome's  armed  towers  was 

bent ; 
So  near  they  were,  that  they  might 

know 
Thestraining  harsh  of  each  cross-bow; 
On  battlement  and  bartizan 
Gleamed  axe,  and  spear,  and  partisan ; 
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Ftkon  and  culver,  on  each  tower, 
Stood  prompt   their   deadly  hail  to 

shower ; 
Afld  flashings  armour  frequent  broke 
From  eddying:  -whirls  of  sable  smoke. 
Where  upon  to^ver  and  turret-head. 
The  seething:  pitch  and  molten  lead 
Reek'd,  like  a  -witches  caldron  red. 
While  yet  they    gaze,    the   bridges 

fidl. 
The  wicket  opes,  and  from  the  wall 
Rides  forth  the  hoary  Seneschal. 


Anned  he  rode,  all  save  the  head. 
His  white  beard  o'er  his  breast-plate 

spread  ; 
Unbroke  by  ag:e»  erect  his  seat, 
He  ruTd  his  eag^er  courser's  gait ; 
Forc'd  him,   "with   chastenM  fire   to 

prance. 
And,  high  curvetting:,  slow  advance ; 
hi  sign  of  truce,  his  better  hand 
Display*d  a  peeled  willow  wand ; 
His  squire,  attending  in  the  rear. 
Bore  high  a  gauntlet  on  a  spear. 
When  they  espied  him  riding  out, 
Lord  Howard  and  Lord  Dacre  stout 
Sped  to  the  firont  of  their  array, 
To  haar  what  this  old  knight  should 

say. 

xxu. 

'Ye  English  warden  lords,  of  you 
Demands  the  Ladye  of  Buccleuch, 
Why,  'gainst  the  truce  of  Border  tide. 
In  hostile  guise  ye  dare  to  ride. 
With    Kendal     bow,    and    Gilsland 

l^and. 
And  all  yon  mercenary  band. 
Upon  the  bounds  of  fair  Scotland  ? 
My  Ladye  reads  you  SMnth  return  ; 
And,  if  but  one  poor  straw  you  bum 
Or  do  our  towers  so  much  molest 
As  scare  one  swallow  from  her  nest, 
St  Mary !  but  well  light  a  brand 
Shall  warm  your  hearths  in  Cumber- 
land.' 


A  wrathful  man  was  Dacre's  lord, 
But  calmer  Howard  took  the  word  : 
'  May 't  please  thy  Dame,  Sir  Senes- 
chal, 
To  seek  the  castle's  outward  wall, 
Our  pursuivant-at-arms  shall  show 
Both  why  we  came,  and  when  we  go.* 
The  message  sped,  the  noble  Dame 
To  the  wairs  outward  circle  came  ; 
Each  chief  around  leaned  on  his  spear 
To  see  the  pursuivant  appear. 
All  in  Lord  Howard's  livery  dressed. 
The  lion  argent  decked  his  breast ; 
,He  led  a  boy  of  blooming  hue — 
O  sight  to  meet  a  mother's  view ! 
It  was  the  heir  of  great  Buccleuch. 
Obeisance  meet  the  herald  made, 
And  thus  his  master's  will  he  said : 


'  It  irks,  high  Dame,  my  noble  Lords, 
'Gainst    ladye    fair    to    draw    their 

swords; 
But  yet  they  may  not  tamely  see, 
All  through  the  Western  Wardenry, 
Your  law-contemning  kinsmen  ride. 
And  bum  and  spoil  the  Border-side ; 
And  ill  beseems  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  a  flemens-firth. 
We    claim    from    thee    William    of 

Deloraine, 
That    he  may  suffer   march-treason 

pain. 
It  was  but  last  St  Cuthbert's  even 
He  prick'd  to  Stapleton  on  Leven, 
Harried  the  lands  of  Richard  Mus- 

grave, 
And   slew   his   brother   by   dint    of 

glaive. 
Then,    since   a    lone   and     widowed 

Dame 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame, 
Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master  s  powers, 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  warrison. 
And  storm  and  spoil  thy  garrison  : 
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And  this  fair  boy,  to  London  led. 
Shall  good  King  Edward's  page  be 
bred.' 

XXV. 

He  ceased — ^and  loud  the  boy  did  cxy. 
And  stretch'd  his  little  arms  on  high ; 
Implor'd    for   aid    each  well«known 

face, 
And  strove  to  seek  the  Dame's  em- 
brace. 
A  moment  changed  that  Ladye's  cheer, 
Gushed  to  her  eye  the  unbidden  tear ; 
She  gaz'd  upon  the  leaders  round, 
And    dark    and    sad    each    warrior 

frown*d ; 
Then,  deep  within  her  sobbing  breast 
She   lockM    the  struggling   sigh   to 

rest; 
Unalter'd  and  collected  stood, 
And  thus  replied  in  dauntless  mood : 


*  Say  to  your  Lords  of  high  emprize, 
Who  war  on  women  and  on  boys. 
That  either  William  of  Deloraine 
Will  cleanse  him  by  oath  of  march- 

treason  stain, 
Or  else  he  will  the  combat  take 
^Gainst   Musgrave,  for  his  honour^s 

sake. 
No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good, 
But  William  may  count  with  him  kin 

and  blood. 
Knighthood    he    took    of    Douglas* 

sword, 
When  English  blood  swelled  Ancram's 

ford; 
And  but  Lord  Dacre's  steed  was  wight. 
And  bare  him  aUy  in  the  flight, 
Himself  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  knight. 
For  the  young  heir  of  Branksome's 

line, 
God  be  his  aid,  and  God  be  mine  ; 
Through  me  no  friend  shall  meet  his 

doom ; 
Here,  while    I    live,    no    foe    finds 

room. 


Then,  if  thy  Lords  their  purpose 

urge, 

Take  our  defiance  loud  and  higrh  ; 

Our  slogan  is  their  lyke*wake  dlii^e, 

Our  moat  the  grave  where  they 

shall  lie.* 


Proud  she  look'd  round,  applause  to 

claim — 
Then  lighten'd  Thirlestane*s  eye  of 
flame; 
His  bugle  Wat  of  Harden  blew ; 
Pensils  and  pennons  wide  were  flung. 
To  heaven  the  Border  slogan  rung, 
*St    Mary    for   the    young   Buc-. 
cleuch  i  * 
The  English  war-cry  answered  wide. 
And  forward  bent  each  southern 
spear; 
Each  Kendal  archer  made  a  stride, 
And  drew  the   bowstring    to   his 
ear; 
Each   minstrel's  war-note  loud   was 

blown ; 
But,    ere    a    grey-goose    shaft    had 
flown, 
A  horseman  gallopM  from  the  rear. 


'Ah!   noble   Lords!'    he  breathless 

said, 
'What  treason  has  your  march  be- 

tray'd? 
What  make  you  here,  from  aid  so  far, 
Before  you  walla,  around  you  war  I 
Your  foemen  triumph  in  the  thought 
That  in  the  toils  the  lion 's  caught 
Already  on  dark  Ruberslaw 
The    Douglas    holds    his    weapon- 

schaw ; 
The  lances,  waving  in  his  train, 
Clothe  the  dun  heath  like  autumn 

grain; 
And  on  the  Liddel's  northern  strand, 
To  bar  retreat  to  Cumberland, 
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Lord  Maxwell  ranks  his  merry-men 

good. 
Beneath  the  ea^le  and  the  rood ; 
And  Jedwoody  £ske,  and  Teviot- 
dale. 
Have  to  proud  Angus  come ; 
And  all  the  Merse  and  Lauderdale 
Have  risen  with  haughty  Home. 
An  exile  from  Northumberland, 

In  Liddeadale  I*ve  wander'd  long ; 

But  still  my  heart  was  with  merry 

England, 

And  cannot  brook  my  country's 

wrong; 

And  hard   I've  spurred  all  night,  to 

show 
The  mustering  of  the  coming  foe.' 

XZIZ. 

•And  let  them  come!'  fierce  Dacre 

cried; 
*  For  soon  yon  crest,  my  fathers  pride, 
That  swept  the  shores  of  Judah's  sea, 
And  wav'd  in  gales  of  Galilee, 
From    Branksome's    highest    towers 

displayed, 
ShaQ  mock  the  rescue^slingeringaid  I — 
Level  each  harquebuss  on  row ; 
Draw,  merry  archers,  draw  the  bow ; 
Up,  bill-men,  to  the  walls,  and  cry, 
Dacre  for  England,  win  or  die ! ' 


*Yet  hear,'  quoth  Howard,  'calmly 

hear. 
Nor  deem  my  words  the  words  of  fear : 
For  who,  in  field  or  foray  slack. 
Saw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  iall  back  ? 
Bitt  thus  to  risk  our  Border  flower 

\      In  strife  against  a  kingdom's  power, 

I     Ten  thousand  Scots  'gainst  thousands 

/  three, 

k     Certes,  were  desperate  policy. 

%,  take  the  terms  the  Ladye  made, 
Ere  cooscioos  of  the  advancing  aid  : 
Uc  M usgrave  meet  fierce  Deloraine 
Ib  stogie  fight,  mndj  if  he  gain, 


He  gains  for  us ;  but  if  he 's  cross'd, 
'Tis  but  a  single  warrior  lost  : 
The  rest,  retreating  as  they  came. 
Avoid  defeat,  and  death,  and  shame.' 

XXXI. 

Ill  could  the  haughty  Dacre  brook 
His  brother  Warden's  sage  rebuke  ; 
And  yet  his  forward  step  he  staid, 
And  slow  and  sullenly  obey'd. 
But  ne'er  again  the  Border  side 
Did  these  two   lords   in  friendship 

ride ; 
And  this  slight  discontent,  men  say. 
Cost  blood  upon  another  day. 

XXXII. 

The  pursuivant-at-arms  ag^ain 

Before  the  castle  took  his  stand ; 
His  trumpet  call'd,  with  parleying 
strain, 

The  leaders  of  the  Scottish  band ; 
And  he  defied,  in  Musgrave's  right, 
Stout  Deloraine  to  single  fight ; 
A  gauntlet  at  their  feet  he  laid, 
And  thus  the  terms  of  fight  he  said  : 
'  If  in  the  lists  good  Musgrave's  sword 

Vanquish  the  Knight  of  Deloraine, 
Your  youthful  chieftain,  Branksome's 
Lord, 

Shall  hostage  for  his  dan  remain  : 
If  Deloraine  foil  good  Musgrave, 
The  boy  his  liberty  shall  have. 

Howe'er  it  falls,  the  English  band, 
Unharming  Scots,  by  Scots  unharm'd, 
In  peaceful  march,  like  men  unarm' d, 

Shall  straight  retreat  to  Cumberland. ' 


Unconscious  of  the  near  relief. 
The  proffer  pleased  each  Scottish  chief. 
Though  much  the  Ladye  sage  gain- 
say'd; 
For  though  their  hearts  were  brave 

and  true. 
From  Jedwood's  recent  sack  they  knew 
How  tardy  was  the  Regent's  aid  : 
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And  you  may  guess  the  noble  Dame 
Durst  not  the    secret    prescience 
own, 
Sprung  from  the  art  she  might  not 
name, 
By  which  the  coming    help  was 
known. 
Clos'd  was  the  compact,  and  agreed 
That  lists   should  be  enclosed  with 
speed, 
Beneath  the  castle,  on  a  lawn : 
They  fix'd  the  morrow  for  the  strife, 
On  foot,  with  Scottish  axe  and  knife, 
At  the  fourth  hour  from  peep  of 
dawn; 
When  Deloraine,from  sickness  freed, 
Or  else  a  champion  in  his  stead, 
Should  for  himself  and  chieftain  stand 
Against  stout  Musgrave,  hand  to  hand. 

XXXIV. 

I  know  right  well,  that,  in  their  lay. 
Full  many  minstrels  sing  and  say, 

Such  combat  should  be  made  on 
horse, 
On  foaming  steed,  in  full  career, 
With  brand  to  aid,  when  as  the  spear 

Should  shiver  in  the  course  : 
But  he,  the  jovial  Harper,  taught 
Me,  yet  a  youth,  how  it  was  fought, 

In  guise  which  now  I  say  ; 
He  knew  each  ordinance  and  clause 
Of  Black  Lord  Archibald's  battle-laws. 

In  the  old  Douglas'  day. 
Hebrook*dnot,  he,  thatscoffing  tongue 
Should  tax  his  minstrelsy  with  wrong, 

Or  call  his  song  untrue : 
For  this,  when  they  the  goblet  plied, 
And  such  rude  taimt  had  chaf  d  his 
pride, 

The  Bard  of  Reull  he  slew. 
On  Teviot*s  side,  in  fight  they  stood. 
And  tuneful  hands  were  stain'd  with 

blood; 
^Vhere  still  the  thorn's  white  branches 

wave. 
Memorial  o*er  his  ri\'al's  grave. 


Why  should  I  tell  the  rigid  doom 
That  dragg*d  my  master  to  his  tomb; 
How  Ousenam^s  maidens  tore  their 

hair, 
Wept  till  their  eyes  were  dead  and 

dim. 
And  wrung  their  hands  for  love  of 

him. 
Who  died  at  Jedwood  Air  t 
He  died  1— his  scholars,  one  by  one. 
To  the  cold  silent  grave  are  gone ; 
And  I,  alas !  survive  alone, 
To  muse  o'er  rivalries  of  yore, 
And  grieve  that  I  shall  hear  no  more 
The  strains,  with  envy  heard  before ; 
For,  with  my  minstrel  brethren  fled, 
My  jealousy  of  song  is  dead. 


He  paused  :  the  listening  dames  again 
Applaud  the  hoary  Minstrel's  strain. 
With  many  a  word  of  kindly  cheer. 
In  pity  half,  and  half  sincere, 
Marveird  the  Duchess  how  so  well 
His  legendary  song  could  tell 
Of  ancient  deeds,  so  long  forgot ; 
Offends,  whose  memory  was  not; 
Of  forests,  now  laid  waste  and  bare; 
Of  towers,  which  harbour  now  the 

hare; 
Of  manners,  long  since  chang*d  and 

gone; 
Of  chiefs,  who  under  their  grey  stone 
So  long  bad  slept,  that  fickle  Fame 
Had  blotted  from  her  rolls  their  name, 
And  twin*d  round  some  new  minion's 

head 
The  fading  wreath  for  which  they  bled : 
In  sooth,  'twas  strange,  this  old  man's 

verse 
Could  call   them  from   their  marble 

hearse. 

The  Harper  smil*d,  well»pleasM ; 
for  ne*er 
Was  flatteiy  lost  on  poet's  ear : 
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A  simple  race  !  they  waste  their  toil 
For  the  vain  tribate  of  a  smile ; 
Fen  when  in  age  their  flame  expires, 
Her  dulcet  breath  can  ian  its  fires : 
Their  drooping  fancy  wakes  at  praise. 
And  strives   to  trim  the   short-liv'd 
blaze. 

Smifd  then,  well  pleasM,  the  aged 
man. 
And  thus  his  tale  continued  ran. 


Canto  Fifth. 


Caij.  it  not  vain  ;  they  do  not  err, 
Who  say,  that  when  the  Poet  dies, 

Mate  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies : 

Who  say,  tall  clilT  and  cavern  lone 

For  the  departed  Bard  make  moan  ; 

That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 

That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 

Through  his  lov*d  groves  that  breezes 
sigh. 

And  c»aks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply ; 

And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 

To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 


Not  that,  in  sooth,  o*er  mortal  urn 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn ; 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale, 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long, 
Liv*d  in  the  poet*s  faithful  song, 
And,  with  the  poet*s  parting  breath, 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  death. 
The  Maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her 

lot, 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot. 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the 

tear 
Upon  the  gentle  Minstrel*s  bier : 


The  phantom  Knight,  his  glory  fled. 
Mourns  o'er  the  field  he  heap'd  with 

dead; 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps 


And  shrieks  along  the  battle-plain. 
The  Chief,  whose,  antique  crownlet 

long 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song. 
Now,  from  the mountain'smisty  throne, 
Sees,  in  the  thanedom  once  his  own. 
His  ashes  undistinguished  lie. 
His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die : 
His  groans  the  lonely  caverns  fill. 
His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill : 
All  mourn  the  Minstrers  harp  unstrung, 
Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  un- 
sung. 

lU. 

Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  staid. 
The  terms  of  truce  were  scarcely  made, 
When  they  could  spy,  from  Brank- 

some's  towers. 
The  advancing  march  of  martial  powers. 
Thick  clouds  of  dust  afar  appearM, 
And  trampling  steeds  were    faintly 

heard; 
Bright  spears,  above  the  columns  dun, 
Glanced  momentary  to  the  sun  ; 
And  feudal  banners  fair  display*d 
The  bands  that  moved  to  Branksome*s 

aid. 

IV. 

Vails  not  to  tell  each  hardy  clan, 

From  the  fair  Middle  Marches  came; 
The  Bloody  Heart  blaz*d  in  the  van, 

Announcing      Douglas,      dreaded 
name! 
Vails  not  to  tell  what  steeds  did  spurn, 
Wliere  the  Seven  Spears  of  Wedder- 
burne 

Their  men  in  battle-order  set ; 
And  Swinton  laid  the  lance  in  rest. 
That  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  crest 

Of  Clarence's  Plantagenet. 
Nor  list  I  say  what  hundreds  more, 
From  the  rich  Merse  and  Lammermore, 
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And  Tweed's  fair  borders,  to  the  war. 
Beneath  the  crest  of  Old  Dunbar, 
And   Hepburn's   mingled    banners 
come, 
Down  the  steep  mountain  glittering 
far. 
And  shouting  still,   *A  Home!  a 
Home ! ' 


Now  squire  and  knigfatj  from  Brmnk- 

some  sent. 
On  many  a  courteous  message  went ; 
To  every  chief  and  lord  they  paid 
Meet  thanks  for  prompt  and  powerful 

aid ; 
And  told  them,— how  a  truce  was 
made. 
And  how  »  day  of  fight  was  ta'en 
Twixt  Musgrave  and  stout  Delo- 
raine ; 
And  how  the  Ladye  prayed  them 
dear. 
That  all  would  stay  the  fight  to  see, 
And  deign,  in  love  and  courtesy. 
To  taste  of  Branksome  cheer. 
Nor,  while  they  bade  to  feast  each 

Scot. 
Were  England's  noble  Lords  forgot. 
Himself,  the  hoary  Seneschal 
Rode  forth,  in  seemly  terms  to  call 
Those  gallant  foes  to  Branksome  Hall. 
Accepted  Howard,  than  whom  knight 
Was  never  dubb'd,  more  bold  in  fight ; 
Nor,  when  from  war  and  armour  free, 
More  famM  for  stately  courtesy : 
But  angry  Dacre  rather  chose 
In  his  pavilion  to  repose. 


Now,  noble  Dame,  perchance  you  ask 
How  these  two  hostile  armies  met  ? 

Deeming  it  were  no  easy  task 
To  keep  the  truce  which  here  was 
set ; 

Where  martial  spirits,  all  on  fire, 

Breathed  only  blood  and  mortal  ire. 


By  mutual  inroads,  mutual  blows. 
By  habit,  and  by  nation,  foes, 

They  met  on  Teviot*s  strand ; 
They  met  and  sate  them  mingled  down. 
Without  a  threat,  without  a  frown. 

As  brothers  meet  in  foreign  land  : 
The    hands    the    spear    that    lately 

grasp'd, 
Still  in  the  mailed  gauntlet  clasp'd, 

Were  interchanged  in  greeting  dear ; 
Visors  were  raised,  and  fiices  shown. 
And  many  a  friend,  to  friend   made 
known. 

Partook  of  social  cheer. 
Some  drove  the  jolly  bowl  about ; 

With  dice  and  draughts  some  chas'd 
the  day ; 
And  some,  with  many  a  merry  shout. 
In  riot,  revelry,  and  rout, 

Pursued  the  foot-ball  play. 

VIL 

Yet,  be  it  known,  had  bugles  blown. 

Or  sign  of  war  been  seen. 
Those  bands  so  fair  together  rang'd. 
Those  hands,  so  frankly  interchange d. 

Had  dyed  with  gore  the  green  : 
The  merry  shout  by  Teviot-side 
Had  sunk  in  war-cries  wild  and  wide. 

And  in  the  groan  of  death  ; 
And  whingers,  now  in  friendship  bare 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  share. 

Had  found  a  bloody  sheath. 
'Twixt  truce  and  war,  such  sudden 

change 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  strange. 

In  the  old  Border-day : 
But  yet  on  Branksome's  towers  and 

town. 
In  peaceful  merriment,  sunk  down 

The  sun's  declining  ray. 

vui. 
The  blithsome  signs  of  wassel  gay 
Decay'd  not  with  the  dying  day  : 
Soon  through  the  lattic'd  windows 

tall 
Of  lofty  Branksome's  lordly  hall, 
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Divided  square  l^  shafts  of  stone, 
Hnge  flakes  of  ruddy  lustre  shone ; 
Kor  less  the  gilded  rafters  rang 
With  merry  harp  and  beakers*  clang: 
And    frequent,   on  the  darkening 
plain. 
Loud  hollo,  whoopi  or  whntleran, 
As  bands,  theh'Stngglers  to  regain, 
Give  the  shrill  watchword  of  their 
dan ; 
And  reveflers,  o'er  their  bowls,  pro* 

daim 
I>oiigias  or  Dacre's  conquering  name. 

IX. 

Less  frequent  heard,  and  iainter  still. 
At    length    the    various    clamours 
died: 
And  jo«  might  hear,  from  Branksome 
L  hiU, 

{I        No  sound  but  Teviot*s  rushing  tide ; 
Save  when  the  changing  sentinel . 
The   challenge  of  his  watch  could 
,  teU; 

I     And  Bave  where,  through  the  dark 
profound. 
The     clanging    axe    and    hammer's 
sound 
Rung  from  the  nether  lawn  ; 
For  many  a  busy  hand  toilM  there. 
Strong-  pales  to  shape,  and  beams  to 

square. 
The  lists'  dread  barriers  to  prepare 
Against  the  morrow's  dawn. 


Hargaret  from  hall  did  soon  retreat, 

Despite  the  Dame's  reproving  eye ; 
Nor  mark'd  she,  as  she  left  her  seat. 

Fan  many  a  stifled  stgfa ; 
For  many  a  noble  warrior  strove 
To  win  the  Flower  of  Teviot's  love, 

And  many  a  bold  alfy. 
Wkh  throbbing    head  and    anxious 

heart, 
AH  in  her  lonely  bovver  apart. 

In  broken  sleep  she  lay : 


Betimes  from  silken  couch  she  rose ; 
While  yet  the  banner'd  hosts  repose. 

She  view'd  the  dawning  day : 
Of  all  the  hundreds  sunk  to  rest. 
First  woke  the  loveliest  and  the  best 

XI. 

She  gaz'd  upon  the  inner  court, 
Which  in  the  tower's  tall  shadow 
lay; 
Where  coursers'  dang,  and  stamp, 
and  snort 
Had  rung  the  livelong  yesterday ; 
Now  still  as  death ;  till  stalkhig  slow — 
The  jingling  spurs  announc'd  his 
tread — 
A  stately  warrior  pass'd  bdow ; 
But  when  he   raisM  his   plumed 
head— 
Bless'd  Mary  !  can  it  be  t 
Secure,  as  if  in  Ousenam  bowers. 
He  walks  through  Branksome's  hostile 
.   towers 
With  fearless  step  and  free. 
She  dai'd    not  sign,  she  dar'd  not 

speak — 
Oh  !  if  one  page's  slumbers  break, 
His  blood  the  price  must  pay  ! 
Not  aU  the  pearls  Queen  Mary  wears. 
Not   Margaret's  yet   more  precious 
tears. 
Shall  buy  his  life  a  day. 


Yet  was  his  hazard  small ;  for  well 
You  may  bethink  you  of  the  spell 

Of  that  sly  urchin  page ; 
This  to  his  lord  he -did  impart. 
And  made  him  seem,  by  glamour  art, 

A  knight  from  Hermitage. 
UnchallengM  thus,  the  warder's  post. 
The    court,    unchalleng'd,   thus    he 
cross'd. 

For  all  the  vassalage  : 
But  O !  what  magic's  quaint  disguise 
Could  blind  fair  Margaret's  azure  eyes ! 

She  started  from  her  seat ; 
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While  with  surprise   and   fear  she 

strove. 
And     both    could    scarcely    master 

love, 
Lord  Henry  *s  at  her  feet 


Oft  have  I  mus'd  what  purpose  bad 
That  foul  malicious  urchin  had 

To  bring  this  meeting  round ; 
For  happy  love 's  a  heavenly  sight. 
And  by  a  vile  malignant  sprite 

In  such  no  joy  is  found  ; 
And  oft  I've  deemed  perchance  he 

thought 
Their    erring    passion    might    have 
wrought 
Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame ; 
And   death    to    Cranstoun*s    gallant 

Knight, 
And  to  the  gentle  ladye  bright 

Disgrace  and  loss  of  fame. 
But  earthly  spirit  could  not  tell 
The  heart  of  them  that  lov*d  so  well 
True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has 

given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven  : 
It  is  not  fantasy's  hot  fire. 
Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted, 
fly; 
It  liveth  not  in  fierce  desire, 
With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die ; 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy, 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie. 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to 

mind, 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. 
Now  leave   we    Margaret  and   her 

Knight, 
To  tell  you  of  the  tq;)proaching  fight. 


Their  warning  blasts  the  bugles  blew. 
The  pipe's  shrill  port  arous'd  each 
dan; 

In  haste,  the  deadly  strife  to  view, 
The  trooping  warriors  eager  ran : 


Thick  round    the   Usts  their   lances 

stood. 
Like  blasted  pines  in  Ettrick  wood ; 
To    Branksome   many   a  look    they 

threw. 
The  combatants'  approach  to  view. 
And  bandied  many  a  word  of  boast 
About  the  knight  each  fiavour'd  most. 


Meantime  full  anxious  was  the  Dame ; 
For  now  arose  disputed  claim 
Of  who  should  fight  for  Deloraine, 
'Twixt  Harden  and  'twixt  Thirlestaine : 
They  'gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent. 
And  frowning  brow   on   brow    was 
bent; 

But  yet  not  long  the  strife— for,  lo  ! 
Himself,  the  Knight  of  Deloraine, 
Strong,  as  it  seem'd,  and  free  from 
pain. 

In  armour  sheath'd  from  top  to  toe, 
Appear'd  and  crav'd  the  combat  due. 
The  Dame  her  charm  successful  knew. 
And    the  fierce  chiefs   their  claims 
withdrew. 


When  for  the  lists  they  sought  the 

plain, 
The  stately  Ladye's  silken  rein 

Did  noble  Howard  hold  ; 
Unarmed  by  her  side  he  walk'd, 
And  much,  in  courteous  phrase,  they 
talk'd 

Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 
Costly  his  garb ;  his  Flemish  ruflf 
Fell  o'er  his  doublet,  shap'd  of  buff; 

With  satin  slash 'd  and  lin'd  ; 
Tawny  his  boot,  and  gold  his  spur. 
His  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fur. 

His  hose  with  silver  twin'd ; 
His  Bilboa  blade,  by  Marchmen  felt. 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt ; 
Hence,  in  rude  phrase,  the  Borderers 

stiU 
CaU'd  noble  Howard,  Belted  WUl. 
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Behind  Lord  Howard  and  the  Dame, 
Fair  Margaret  on  her  palfrey  came, 
Whose      foot-doth      swept      the 

ground : 
White  was  her  wimple,  and  her  veil, 
And  her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 

Of  whitest  roses  bound ; 
The  lordly  Angus,  by  her  side, 
In  courtesy  to  cheer  her  tried  ; 
Without  his  aid,  her  hand  in  vain 
Had  strove  to  guide  her  broider*d 

rein. 
He    deem'd    she    shuddered    at   the 

sight 
Of  warriors  met  for  mortal  fight ; 
But  cause  of  terror,  all  unguess'd, 
Was  fluttering  in  her  gentle  breast. 
When,   in   their  chairs   of  crimson 

pUc'd, 
The  Dame  and  she  the  barriers  grac'd. 

xviu. 
Prize  of  the  field,  the  young  Buc- 

deuch. 
An  English  knight  led  forth  to  view ; 
Scarce    rued    the    boy    his    present 

plight. 
So  much  he  longM  to  see  the  fight. 
Within  the  lists,  in  knightly  pride. 
High  Home  and  haughty  Dacre  ride ; 
Their  leading  stafis  of  steel  they  wield 
As  marshals  of  the  mortal  field ; 
While    to    each    kni^t    their    care 

assign'd 
Like  vantage  of  the  sun  and  wind.    • 
Then  heralds   hoarse  did   loud  pro- 

In  King  and  Queen  and  Warden*s 


That  none,  while  lasts  the  strife, 
Should  dare,  by  look,  or  sign,  or  word, 
Aid  to  a  chanq>ion  to  afibrd, 

On  peril  of  his  life ; 
And  not  a  breath  the  silence  broke, 
T31     thus     the     alternate     Heralds 
spoke : 


XIX. 
ENGUSH  HERALD. 

*  Here  standeth  Richard  of  Musgrave, 
Good  knight  and  true,  and  freely 
bom. 
Amends  from  Deloraine  to  crave, 
For    foul    despiteous    scathe    and 
scorn. 
He  sayeth  that  William  of  Ddoraine 

Is  traitor  false  by  Border  laws ; 
This  with  his  sword  he  will  maintain, 
So  help  him  God,  and   his  good 
cause  I  * 

XX. 

SCOTTISH  HEKALD. 

'Here  standeth  William  of  Ddoraine, 
Good  knight  and  true,  of  noble  strain, 
Who  sajreth  that  foul  treason's  stain, 
Since  he  bore  arms,  ne'er  soil'd  his 
coat ; 
And  that,  so  help  him  God  above  f 
He    will    on    Musgrave's    body 
prove. 
He  lies  most  foully  in  his  throat.* 

LORD  DACRE. 

'Forward,  brave  champions,  to  the 

fight! 
Sound  trumpets !  * 

LORD  HOME. 

*  God  defend  the  right ! ' 
Then,  Teviot !  how  thine  echoes  rang. 
When  bugle-sound  and  trumpet-dang 

Let  loose  the  martial  foes. 
And  in   mid  list,  with  shield  pois'd 

high. 
And  measur'd  step  and  wary  eye. 
The  combatants  did  close. 

XXI. 

Ill  would  it  suit  your  gentle  ear. 
Ye  lovely  listeners,  to  hear 
How  to  the  axe  the  helms  did  sound. 
And  blood  pour'd  down  from  many  a 

wound ; 
For  desperate  was  the  strife  and  long. 
And  either  warrior  fierce  and  strong. 
C2 
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But,   were    each    dame    a    listening 

knight, 
I  well  could  tell  how  warriors  fight ! 
For   I   have    seen    war*s    lightning 

flashing, 
Seen    the    claymore    with    bayonet 

clashing, 
Seen  through  red  blood  the  war-horse 

dashing, 
And  scom'd,  amid  the  reeling  strife, 
To  yield  a  step  for  death  or  life. 

XXII. 

*Tis  done,  'tis  done  I  that  fetal  blow 
Has  stretch'd  him  on  the  bloody 

plain: 
He  strives  to  rise— 4>rave  Musgrave, 

not 
Thence  never  shalt  thou  rise  again ! 
He  chokes  in  blood !  some  friendly 

hand 
Undo  the  visor^s  barred  band, 
Unfix  the  gorgefs  iron  clasp, 
And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp ! 
O,  bootless  aid !  haste,  holy  Friar, 
Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire  ! 
Of  all  his  g^ilt  let  him  be  shriven, 
And  smooth  his  path  from  earth  to 

heaven ! 

XXIII. 

In  haste  the  holy  Friar  sped ; 
His  naked  foot  was  dyed  with  red 

As  through  the  lists  he  ran  ; 
Unmindful  of  the  shouts  on  high. 
That  hail'd  the  conqueror's  victory, 

He  raisM  the  dying  man  ; 
Loose  wav'd  his  silver  beard  and  hair, 
As    o*er    him    he    kneelM   down   in 

prayer  ; 
And  still  the  crucifix  on  high 
He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye  ; 
And  still  he  bends  an  anxious  car 
His  faltering  penitence  to  hear ; 

Still  props  hhn  from  the  bloody  sod, 
Still,  even  -^en  soul  and  body  part, 
Pours  ghostly  comfort  on  his  heart, 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God 


Unheard  he  prays ;  the  death  pang's 

o'er  I 
Richard    of   Musgrave   breathes  no 

more. 


As  if  exhausted  in  the  fight. 
Or  musing  o'er  the  piteous  sight, 

The  silent  victor  stands ; 
His  beaver  did  he  not  unclasp, 
Mark'd  not  the  shouts,  felt  not  the 
grasp 

Of  gratulating  hands. 
When    lo!    strange    cries    of   wild 

surprise, 
Mingled  with  seeming  terror,  rise 

Among  the  Scottish  bands ; 
And  all,  amid  the  throng'd  array, 
In  panic  haste  gave  open  way 
To  a  half-naked  ghastly  man 
Who    downward    from    the    castle 

ran  : 
He  crossed  the  barriers  at  a  bound, 
And  wild  and  haggard  look'd  around, 

As  dizzy,  and  in  pain ; 
And  all,  upon  the  armed  ground, 

Knew  William  of  Deloraine ! 
Each   ladye  sprung  from  seat  with 

speed; 
Vaulted  each  marshal  from  his  steed ; 

'  And  who  ait  thou,'  they  cried, 
<Who    hast  this   battle   fought  and 

wont' 
His  plumed  helm  was  soon  undone — 

*  Cranstoun  of  Teviot-side ! 
For  this  fiur  prize  I've  fought  and 

w<Mi;' 
And  to  the  Ladye  led  her  son. 


Full  oft  the  rescued  boy  she  kiss'd. 
And  often  press'd  him  to  her  breast ; 
For,  under  all  her  dauntless  show, 
Her  heart  had  throbb'd  at  every  WoW  ; 
Yet  not  Lord  Cranstoun  deign'd  she 

greet. 
Though  low  he  kneeled  at  her  feet 
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Me  lists  not  teU  -what  words  were 

made. 
What  Douglas,   Home,  and  Howard 
said — 
For  Ho^vard  'was  a  generous  foe — 
And  how^  the  clan  united  prayM 

The  Ladye  -would  the  feud  forego, 
And  deign  to  bless  the  nuptial  hour 
Of  Cranstoun*s    Lord    and    Teviotts 
Flower. 

autvi. 

She  look'd  to  river,  lookM  to  hill, 

Thought  on  the  Spirit's  prophecy, 
Then   broke   her   ^ence  stern   and 
stiH— 
*  Not  you,  but  Fate,  has  vanquishM 
me; 
Their    influence    kindly    stars    may 

shower 
On   Teviot's  tide  and    Branksome*s 
tower. 
For  pride  is  quell*d,  and  love  is 
free.' 
She  took  fair  Margaret  by  the  hand, 
Who,   breathless,   trembling,    scarce 
might  stand ; 
That  hand  to  Cranstoun's  lord  gave 
she: 
*  As  I  am  true  to  thee  and  thine, 
Do  thou  be  true  to  me  and  mine ! 
This  clasp  of  love  our  bond  shall 
be; 
For  this  is  your  betrothing  day. 
And  all  these  noble  lords  shall  stay 
To  grace  it  with  their  company.' 

xxvn. 
An  as  they  left  the  listed  plain, 
Moch  of  the  stoiy  she  did  gain  ; 
How  Cranstoun   fought  with  Delo- 

laine. 
And  of  his  page,  and  of  the  Book 
Which  from  the  wounded  knight  he 

took; 
And  how  he  sought  her  castle  high, 
That  mom,  by  help  of  gramarye ; 


How,  in  Sir  William's  armour  dight. 
Stolen  by  his  page,  while  slept  the 

knight, 
He  took  on  him  the  single  fight. 
But  half  his  tale  he  left  unsaid. 
And  lingered  till  he  joinM  the  maid. 
Car*d  not  the  Ladye  to  betray 
Her  mystic  arts  in  view  of  day ; 
But  well  she  thought,  ere  midnight 

came, 
Of  that  strange   page  the  pride  to 

tame, 
From  his  foul  hands  the  Book  to  save. 
And  send  it  back  to  Michael's  grave. 
Needs  not  to  tell  each  tender  word 
Twixt    Margaret    and   *twixt    Cran- 
stoun's lord; 
Nor  how  she  told  of  former  woes, 
And  how  her  bosom  fell  and  rose, 
While    he    and    Musgrave    bandied 

blows. 
Needs  not  these  lovers'  joys  to  tell : 
One  day,  fair  maids^you  '11  know  them 
well. 

XXVIIL 

William  of  Dclolrune  some  chance 
Had    waken'd    from    his    deathlike 
trance; 
And  taught  that,  in  the  listed  plain, 
Another,  in  his  arms  and  shield. 
Against    fierce    Musgrave    axe    did 
wield 
Under  the  name  of  Deloraine. 
Hence  to  the  field  unarmed  he  ran. 
And  hence  his  presence  scar'd  the 

clan. 
Who    held  him    for   some   fleeting 

wraith, 
And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 
Not  much  this  new  ally  he  lov'd. 
Yet,  when  he  saw  what  hap  had 
prov'd. 
He  greeted  him  right  heartilie : 
He  would  not  waken  old  debate. 
For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate. 
Though    rude,     and    scant    of 
courtesy ; 
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In  raids  he  spilt  but  seldom  Mood, 
Unless  when  men-at-arms  withstood, 
Or,  as  was  meet,  for  deadly  feud. 
He  ne'er  bore  grudge   for  stalwart 

blow, 
Ta*en  in  fair  fight  from  gallant  foe : 
And  so   'twas   seen   of  him,   e*en 
now. 
When    on    dead    Musgrave    he 
lookM  down ; 
Grief  darken'd  on  his  rugged  brow, 
Though    half  disguised   with    a 
frown; 
And  thus,  while  sorrow  bent  his  head, 
His  foeman*s  epitaph  he  made. 


'Now,  Richard  Musgrave,  liest  thou 
here! 
I  ween,  my  deadly  enemy ; 
For,  if  I  slew  thy  brother  dear. 

Thou  slew*st  a  sister's  son  to  me ; 
And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark 
Of  Naworth  Castle,  long  months 
three, 
Tin  ransom'd  for  a  thousand  mark, 
Dark   Musgrave,   it   was  'long   of 
thee. 
And,  Musgrave,  could  our  fight  be 
tried. 
And  thou  wert  now  alive,  as  I, 
No  mortal  man  should  us  divide, 
Till  one,  or  both  of  us,  did  die : 
Yet,  rest  thee  God  !  for  well  I  know 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  nobler  foe. 
In  all  the  northern  counties  here. 
Whose  word   is  Snaffle,  spur,  and 

spear, 
Thou  wert  the  best  to  follow  gear ! 
'Twas  pleasure,  as  we  look'd  behind. 
To  see  how  thou  the  chase  could'st 

wind. 
Cheer  the  dark  blood-hound  on  his 

way. 
And  with  the  bugle  rouse  the  fray ! 
I'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again.' 


So   moumM   he,    till    Lord   Dacre's 

band 
Were  bowning  back  to  Cumberland. 
They  rais'd  brave  Musgrave  from  the 

field, 
And  laid  him  on  his  bloody  shield ; 
On  levell'd  lances,  four  and  four, 
By  turns,  the  noble  burden  bore. 
Before,  at  times,  upon  the  gale. 
Was  heard  the  Minstrel's  plaintive 

wail; 
Behind,  four  priests,  in  sable  stole. 
Sung  requiem  for  the  warrior's  soul : 
Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rode ; 
With    trailing    pikes  the    spearmen 

trode; 
And    thus   the   gallant   knight   they 

bore 
Through  Liddesdale  to  Leven's  shore; 
Thence   to   Holme   Coltrame's   loftj- 

nave. 
And  laid  him  in  his  father's  grave. 


The  harp*s  wild  notes,  though  hush'd 

the  song, 
The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong ; 
Now  seems  it  far,  and  now  a-near, 
Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  ear; 
Now  seems  some  mountain  side  to 

sweep, 
Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep ; 
Seems  now  as  if  the  Minstrel's  wail, 
Now    the    sad    requiem,    loads    the 

gale; 
Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave, 
Rung  the  full  choir  in  choral  stave. 

After  due  pause,  they  bade  him  tell, 
Why  he,  who  touch'd  the  harp  so 

well. 
Should  thus,  with  ill-rewarded  toil, 
Wander  a  poor  and  thankless  soil, 
When  the  more  generous  Southern 

land 
Would  well  requite  his  skilful  hand. 
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The  aged  Harper,  howsoe'er 
His  only  friend,  his  harp,  was  dear, 
Lik'd  not  to  hear  it  ranked  so  high 
Above  his  flowing  poesy  : 
Less  lik'd  he  still  that  scornful  jeer 
Mispris*d  the  land  he  lov*d  so  dear ; 
High  was  the  sound,  as  thus  again 
The  Bard  resum'd  his  minstrel  strain. 


Canto  Sixth. 

I. 

Brsathes  there  the  man,  with  soul 

so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him 

bum'd. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turn'd, 
From     wandering    on    a    foreign 

strand ! 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  marie  him 

well; 
For  him  uo  Minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High   though   his   titles,   proud    his 

name, 
Boundless  his   wealth   as  wish   can 

claim; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile   dust,  from  whence  he 

sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonour*d,  and  unsung. 

II. 
O  Caledonia !  stem  and  wild. 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  ! 
Land  of  brown  heath  and   shaggy 

woody 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 
Land  of  my  sires !  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e*er  untie  the  filial  band, 
That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  ! 


Still  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene. 
Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath 

been, 
Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  beref^ 
Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams 

were  left; 
And  thus  I  love  them  better  still, 
Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 
By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray. 
Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble 

way; 
Still    feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick 

break. 
Although  it  chill  my  wither'd  cheek ; 
Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  Stone, 
Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone, 
The  Bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 


Not  scomM  like  me,  to  Branksome 

Hall 
The  Minstrels  came  at  festive  call ; 
Trooping  they  came,  from  near  and 

far, 
The  jovial  priests  of  mirth  and  war  ; 
Alike  for  feast  and  fight  prepar  d. 
Battle  and  banquet  both  they  shar'd. 
Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan. 
They  blew  their   death-note    in   the 

van, 
But  now,  for  every  merry  mate. 
Rose  the  portcullis*  iron  grate  ; 
They  sound  the  pipe,  they  strike  the 

string. 
They  dance,   they   revel,    and    they 

sing, 
Till  the  rude  turrets  shake  and  ring. 


Me  lists  not  at  this  tide  declare 

The  splendour  of  the  spousal  rite, 
How  muster  d  in  the  chapel  fair 
Both  maid  and  matron,  squire  and 
knight; 
Me  lists  not  tell  of  owches  rare. 
Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair, 
And  kirtles  furr*d  with  miniver ; 
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What  plumage  wav*d  the  altar  round, 
How    spurs    and    ringing    chainlets 

sound ; 
And  hard  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 
The    changeful    hue    of    Margaret's 

cheek — 
That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  flies 
As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise  ! 

V. 

Some  bards  have  sung   the    Ladye 

high 
Chapel  or  altar  came  not  nigh ; 
Nor  durst  the  rites  of  spousal  grace, 
So  much  she  fear'd  each  holy  place. 
False  slanders  these :  I  trust  right  well 
She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell ; 
For  mighty  words  and   signs  have 

power 
O'er  sprites  in  planetary  hour : 
Yet  scarce  I  praise  their  venturous 

part, 
Who  tamper  with  such  dangerous  art 
But  this  for  faithful  truth  I  say, 

The  Ladye  by  the  altar  stood  ; 
Of  sable  velvet  her  array, 
And  on  her  head  a  crimson  hood. 
With  pearls  embroider'd  and  entwin'd. 
Guarded  with  gold,  with  ermine  lin'd ; 
A  merlin  sat  upon  her  wrist 
Held  by  a  leash  of  silken  twist 

VI. 

The  spousal  rites  were  ended  soon : 
'Twas  now  the  merry  hour  of  noon, 
And  in  the  lofty  arched  hall 
Was  spread  the  gorgeous  festival. 
Steward  and  squire,  with  heedful  haste, 
Marshaird  the  rank  of  every  guest ; 
Pages,  with  ready  blade,  were  there. 
The  mighty  meal  to  carve  and  share : 
O'er  capon,  heron-shew,  and  crane, 
And  princely  peacock*s  gilded  train. 
And  o'er  the    boar*head,    gamish'd 

brave. 
And  cygnet  from  St.  Mary's  wave  ; 
O'er  ptarmigan  and  venison 
The  priest  had  spoke  his  benison. 


Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din, 
Above,  beneath,  without,  within  t 
For,  from  the  lof^  balcony. 
Rung  trumpet,  shalm,  and  psaltery : 
Their  clanging   bowls  old   warriors 

quaff'd. 
Loudly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  laugh'd; 
Whisper*d    young   knights,   in   tone 

more  mild, 
To  ladies  fair,  and  ladies  smil'd. 
The  hooded  hawks,  high  perch'd  on 

beam, 
The    clamour  join'd  with  whistling 

scream, 
And  flapp'd  their  wings,  and  shook 

their  bells 
In  concert  with  the  stag-hounds*  yells. 
Round  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  'wine. 
From    Bordeaux,    Orleans,    or    the 

Rhine ; 
Their  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply. 
And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry. 


The  Goblin  Page,  omitting  still 

No  opportunity  of  ill. 

Strove  now,  while  blood  ran  hot  and 

high. 
To  rouse  debate  and  jealousy ; 
Till  Conrad,  Lord  of  Wolfenstein, 
By   nature   fierce,   and    warm    with 

wine, 
And  now  in  humour  highly  cross'd 
About  some    steeds    his   band    had 

lost. 
High  words  to  words  succeeding  still. 
Smote  with  his  gauntlet  stout  Hunt- 
hill— 
A  hot  and  hardy  Rutherford, 
Whom  men  called  Dickon  Draw-the- 

sword. 
He  took  it  on  the  page's  saye, 
Hunthill    had    driven    these    steeds 

away. 
Then  Howard,  Home,  and  Douglas 

rose. 
The  kindling  discord  to  compose : 
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Stern  Rutherford  rig^ht  little  said. 
But  Int  his  glove,  and  shook  his  head. 
A  fortnight  thence,  in  Inglewood, 
Stout  Conrad,  cold,  and  drench'd  in 

Uood, 
His  bosom  gor'd  with  many  a  wound, 
Was  by  a  woodman's  lyme*dog  found ; 
Unknown  the  manner  of  his  death, 
Gone  was  his  brand,  both  sword  and 

sheath; 
But  ever  from  that  time,  'twas  said, 
fhat  Dickon  wore  a  Cologne  blade. 


The  dwarf,  who  fear'd  his  master's  eye 
Might  his  foul  treachery  espie. 
Now  sou^^ht  the  castle  buttery. 
Where  many  a  yeoman,  bold  and 

free, 
Revell*d  as  merrily  and  well 
As  those  that  sat  in  lordly  selle. 
Watt  Tinlinn,  there,  did  frankly  nuse 
The  pledge  to  Arthur  Fire*the-Braes ; 
And  he,  as  by  his  breeding  bound. 
To  Howard's  merry-men  sent  it  round. 
To  qnit  them,  on  Uie  English  side. 
Red  Roland  Forster  loudly  cried, 
<  A  deep  carouse  to  yon  fair  bride  V 
At  every  pledge,  from  vat  and  pail, 
Foam'd  forth  in  floods  the  nut*brown 

ale. 
While  shout  the  riders  every  one ; 
Such  day  of  mirth  ne'er  cheer'd  their 

dan. 
Since  old  Bucdeuch  the  name  did  gain, 
When  in  the  cleuch  the  buck  was 

ta'en. 

IX. 

The  wily  page,  with  vengeful  thought, 

Remember'd  him  of  Tinlinn's  yew. 

And  swore  it  should  be  deariy  bought 

That  ever  he  the  arrow  drew. 
fusty  he  the  yeoman  did  molest. 
With  bitter  gibe  and  taunting  jest ; 
Told  how  he  fled  at  Solway  strife. 
And  how  Hob  Armstrong  cheered  his 
wife; 


Then,   shunning   still    his   powerful 

arm, 
At  unawares  he  wrought  him  harm  ; 
From    trencher    stole    his    choicest 

cheer, 
Dash'd  from  his  lips  his  can  of  beer ; 
Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on, 
With   bodkin    pierced    him    to    the 

bone: 
The  venom'd  wound,  and  festering 

joint, 
Long  after  rued  that  bodkin's  point. 
The    startled    yeoman    swore    and 

spum'd. 
And  board  and  flagons  overturn'd. 
Riot  and  clamour  wild  began ; 
Back  to  the  hall  the  Urchin  ran  ; 
Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  post. 
And  grinn'd,   and   muttered,  *  Lost ! 

lost !  lost ! ' 

X. 

By  this,  the  Dame,  lest  farther  fray 
Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  day. 
Had  bid  the  Minstrels  tune  their  lay. 
And    first    stept    forth    old    Albert 

Graeme, 
The  Minstrel  of  that  andent  name : 
Was  none  who  struck  the  harp  so 

weU 
Within  the  Land  Debateable  ; 
Well  friended,  too,  his  hardy  kin. 
Whoever  lost,  were  sure  to  win ; 
They  sought  the  beeves  that  made 

their  broth. 
In  Scotland  and  in  England  both. 
In  homdy  guise,  as  nature  bade. 
His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said. 

XI. 
ALBERT  GRJBMX. 

It  was  an  English  ladye  bright, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle 
wall,) 
And    she   would   marry  a   Scottish 
knight, 
For  Love  will  still  be  lord  of  alL 
C3 
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Blithely  they  saw  the  rising  sun. 
When   he  shone  fair  on  Carlisle 
wall; 

But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done, 
Though  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Her  sire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Car- 
lisle wall ; 

Her  brother  gave  but  a  flask  of  wine, 
For  ire  that  Love  was  lord  of  all. 

For  she  had  lands,  both  meadow  and 
lea, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Car- 
lisle  wall ; 
And  he  swore  her  death  ere  he  would 
see 
A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  all ! 


That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 
(The  sun  shines  feir  on  Carlisle 
wall,) 
When  dead  in  her  true  lovc*s  arms 
she  fell, 
For  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all ! 

He  piercM  her  brother  to  the  heart, 
Where   the   sun    shines    fair    on 
Carlisle  wall : 

So  perish  all  would  true  love  part. 
That  Love  may  still  be  lord  of  all  1 

And  then  he  took  the  cross  divine, 
(Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Car- 
lisle wall,) 

And  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine ; 
So  Love  was  stiU  the  lord  of  alL 

Now    all    ye    lovers    that    faithful 
prove, 
(The  sun  shines  fair   on   Carlisle 
wall,) 
Pray  for  their  souls  who   died   (dr 
love, 
For  Love  shall  stall  be  lord  of  all ! 


As  ended  Alb«t*s  simple  lay. 

Arose  a  bard  of  loftier  port ; 
For  sonnet,  rhyme,  and  roundelay, 
Renown'd     in     haughty    Henry's 
court: 
There  rung  thy  harp,  unrivall'd  long, 
Fitztraver  of  the  siWer  song ! 
The  gentle  Surrey  loved  his  lyre — 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's 
famet 
His  was  the  hero's  so\il  of  fire. 
And    his    the    bard's    immortal 
name. 
And  his  was  love,  exalted  hig^ 
By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry. 

XIV. 

They  sought,  together,  climes  afar, 

And  oft,  within  some  olive  grove. 
When    even    came    with    twinkling 
star, 
They  sung  of  Surrey's  absent  love. 
His  step  the  Italian  peasant  stay'd. 
And  deem'd  that  spirits  from  on 
high, 
Round  where  some  hermit  saint  was 
laid, 
Were  breathing  heavenly  melody ; 
So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  com- 
bine 
To  praise  the  name  of  Geraldine. 

XV. 

Fitztraver !  O  what  tongue  may  say 

The  pangs  thy  faithful  bosom  knevr. 
When  Surrey,  of  the  deathless  lay. 

Ungrateful  Tudor's  sentence  slew  ? 
Regardless  of  the  tyrant's  frown, 
His  harp  call'd  wrath  and  vengeance 

down. 
He  left,  for  Naworth's  iron  towers, 
Windsor's  green  glades,  and  courtly 

bowers, 
And  faithful  to  his  patron's  name, 
With  Howard  still  Fitztraver  came  ; 
Lord  William's  foremost  favourite  he. 
And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy. 
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XVI. 
FITZTRAVER. 

Twas  AU-soul's  eve,  and  Surrey's 
he&rt  beat  high  ; 
He  heard  the  midnight  bell  with 
anxious  start. 
Which    told    the     mystic     hour, 
approaching  nigh, 
When  wise  Cornelius  promised, 
by  his  art. 
To  show  to  him  the  Udye  of  his 
heart. 
Albeit  betwixt  them  roared  the 
ocean  grim; 
Yet  so  the  sage  had  hight  to  phiy  his 
part, 
That  he  should  see  her  form  in 
life  and  limb, 
And  mark,  if  still  she  lov*d,  and  still 
she  thought  of  him. 


Dark  was    the   vaulted   room   of 
gramarye. 
To  which    the    wizard  led   the 
gallant  Knight, 
Save  that  before  a  mirror,  huge  and 
high, 
AhallowM  taper  shed  a  glimmer- 
ing light 
On  mystic   implements   of  magic 
might; 
On  cross,    and    character,   and 
talisman. 
And  almagest,  and  altar,  nothing 
bright: 
For  fitful  was  the  lustre,  pale  and 
wan, 
As  watchlight  by  the  bed  of  some 
departing  man. 

XVIII. 

But  soon,  within  that  mirror  huge 
andhig^, 
Was  seen  a  self>eraitted  light  to 
0cam; 


And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  £ari 
'gan  spy, 
Cloudy  and  indistinct,  as  feverish 
dream; 
Till,  slow  arranging,  and   definM, 
they  seem 
To  form   a   lordly   and  a   lofty 
room, 
Part  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver 
beam, 
Placed  by  a  couch  of  Agra's  silken 
loom, 
And    part   by  moonshine   pale,   and 
part  was  hid  in  gloom. 

XIX. 

Fair  all  the  pageant :  but  how  pass- 
ing fair 
The  slender  form  which  lay  on 
couch  of  Ind ! 
O'er  her  white  bosom  stray'd  her 
hazel  hair ; 
Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  love 
she  pin*d ; 
All  in  her  night-robe  loose  she  lay 
reclin*d. 
And  pensive   read   from    tablet 
eburnine 
Some  strain  that  seemM  her  inmost 
soul  to  find  : 
That  favour'd  strain  was  Surrey's 
raptured  line, 
That  fair  and  lovely  form,  the  Lady 
Geraldine. 

XX. 

Slow  roll'd   the   clouds  upon    the 
lovely  form, 
And  swept  the  goodly  vision  all 
away — 
So  royal   envy    roUM    the   murky 
storm 
0*er  my  beloved  Master's  glori- 
ous day. 
Thou    jealous,     ruthless     tyrant ! 
Heaven  repay 
On  thee,  and  on  thy  children's 
latest  line. 
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The  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic 
sway, 
Thegory  bridal  bed,  the  plundered 
shrine, 
The  murderM  Surrey^s  blood,  the  tears 
of  Geraldine ! 


Both  Scots,  and  Southern  chiefs,  pro- 
long 
Applauses  of  Fitztraver's  song ; 
These  hated  Henry's  name  as  death, 
And    those    still    held  the    ancient 

faith. 
Then,  from  his  seat,  with  lofty  air, 
Rose    Harold,    bard    of    brave    St. 

Clair ; 
St.    Clair,    who,    feasting    high    at 

Home, 
Had  with  that  lord  to  battle  come. 
Harold  was  born  where  restless  seas 
Howl    round    the   storm-swept    Or- 

cades; 
Where  erst  St.  Clairs  held  princely 

sway 
0*er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay ; — 
Still  nods  their  palace  to  its  fall, 
Thy   pride   and   sorrow,   fair   Kirk- 
wall! 
Thence  oft  he  mark*d  fierce  Pent- 
land  rave. 
As  if  grim  Odin  rode  her  wave : 
And  watched  the  whilst,  with  visage 

pale, 
And  throbbing  heart,  the  struggling 

sail; 
For  all  of  wonderful  and  wild 
Had  rapture  for  the  lonely  child. 


And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful 
In  these  rude  isles  might  fancy  cull ; 
For  thither  came,  in  times  afar. 
Stem  Lochlin's  sons  of  roving  war. 
The  Norsemen,  train'd  to  spoil  and 

blood, 
Skill'd  to  prepare  the  raven's  food ; 


Kings  of  the  main  their  leaders  brave. 
Their  barks  the  dragons  of  the  wave. 
And  there,  in  many  a  stormy  vale. 
The   Scald    had  told  his  wondrous 

tale; 
And  many  a  Runic  column  high 
Had  witnessM  grim  idolatry. 
And  thus  had  Harold  in  his  youth 
Learned  many  a  Saga's  rhyme  un- 
couth.— 
Of  that  Sea-Snake,  tremendous  curled. 
Whose   monstrous   circle   girds   the 

world ; 
Of  those  dread  Maids,  whose  hideous 

yell 
Maddens  the  battle's  bloody  swell ; 
Of  Chiefs,  who,  guided  through  the 

gloom 
By  the  pale  death-lights  of  the  tomb. 
Ransacked  the    graves    of  warriors 

old. 
Their  falchions  wrench*d  from  corpses' 

hold, 
Wak'd   the   deaf  tomb    with   war's 

alarms, 
And  bade  the  dead  arise  to  arms ! 
With  war  and  wonder  all  on  flame. 
To  Roslin's  bowers  young    Harold 


Where,  by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood 

tree. 
He  leara*d  a  milder  minstrelsy ; 
Yet  something  of  the  Northern  spell 
Mix'd  with  the  softer  numbers  well. 


HAROLD. 

O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay. 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

— '  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant 
crew! 

And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay ! 
Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch, 

Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 
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'  The  bladLeninf^  wave  is  edg*d  with 
white : 
To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly ; 
The  fishers  have  heard  the  Water- 
Sprite, 
Whose  screams  forebode  that  wreck 
is  nigh. 

'  Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 
A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  ladye 

gay; 

Then  stay  thee,  Fair,  in  Ravensheuch : 
Why   cross  the  gloomy  firth  to- 
day?' 

^  Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 

But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hall. 

'  Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride. 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well. 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide. 
If 'tis  not  fiUM  by  Rosabelle.' 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 

Awondrous  blaze  wasseen  to  gleam ; 
Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire*s 
light. 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moon- 
beam. 

It  giar  d  on  Roslin*s  castled  rock. 

It  ruddied  all  the  copse- wood  glen ; 
Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of 
oak, 
And  seen  from  cavem'd  Hawthorn- 
den. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud, 
Where  Roslin's  chiefe  uncoffin'd  lie, 

Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheath'd  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  within,  around, 
Deep  sacristy  and  altar*s  pale ; 

Shone  eveiy  pillar  foliage-bound. 
And  gUauDer'd  all  the  dead  men's 
luiL 


Bkz'd  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 
Bla2*d  every  rose-carved  buttress 
(air- 
So  still  they  blaze  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons 
bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  cha- 
pcUe; 
Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold- 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  RosabeUe ! 

And  each  St  Clair  was  buried  there, 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  virith 
knell; 
But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild 
winds  sung. 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. 

XXIV. 

So  sweet  was  Harold^s  piteous  lay, 
Scarce  mark'd  the  guests  the  darkened 

ball. 
Though,  long  before  the  sinking  day, 
Awondrous  shade  involved  them  all : 
It  was  not  edd3nng  mist  or  fog, 
Drain'd  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  bog ; 

Of  no  eclipse  had  sages  told  ; 
And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apace. 
Each  one  could  scarce  his  neighbour's 

(ace. 
Could    scarce    his    own    stretched 

hand  behold. 
A  secret  horror  check'd  the  feast, 
And  chill'd  the  soul  of  every  guest ; 
Even  the  high  Dame  stood  half  aghast — 
She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast ; 
The  elvish  page  fell  to  the  ground. 
And,  shuddering,  muttered,  *  Found  ! 

found  !  found !  * 


Then  sudden,  through  the  darkened  air, 
A  flash  of  lightning  came ; 

So  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare, 
The  castle  seem'd  on  flame. 

GlancM  every  rafter  of  the  hall, 

Glanc'd  every  shield  upon  the  wall ; 
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Each  trophied  beam,  each  3culptur*d 

stone, 
Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone  ; 
Full   through   the  guests*   bedazzled 

band 
Resistless  flash'd  the  levin-brand, 
And  fill'd  the  hall  with  smouldering 

smoke. 
As  on  the  elvish  page  it  broke. 
It  broke,  with  thunder  long  and 

loud, 
Dismay'd  the  brave,  appall'd   the 
proud, — 
From  sea  to  sea  the  larum  rung ; 
On   Berwick  wall,  and  at  Carlisle 
withal, 
To  arms  the    startled    warders 
sprung. 
When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar. 
The  elvish  dwarf  was  seen  no  more ! 

XXVI. 

Some  heard  a  voice  in  Branksome 

HaU, 
Some  saw  a  sight,  not  seen  by  all ; 
That  dreadful  voice   was   heard  by 

some, 
Cry,  with  loud  summons,  *  Gylbin, 
cobie!' 
And  on  the  spot  where  burst  the 
brand, 
Just  where  the  page  had  flung 
him  down. 
Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand, 
And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown. 
The  guests  in  silence  pray 'd  and  shook, 
And  terror  dimm'd  each  lofty  look. 
But  none  of  all  the  astonish 'd  tfain 
Was  so  dismay'd  as  Deloraine  ; 
His  blood  did  freeze,  his  brain  did 

bum, 
*Twas   fear'd  his  mind  would   ne'er 
return ; 
For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly ,  wan, 
Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran, 
Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in 
Man. 


At  length,  by  fits*  he  darkly  told. 
With  broken    hint,  and  shuddering 
cold, 

That  he  had  seen,  right  certainly, 
A  shape  with  amice  wrapfd  around^ 
Wiiha  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound. 

Like  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea  ; 
And  knew — but  how  it  mattered  not — 
It  was  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott. 


The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale, 
AH   trembling   heard    the  wondrous 
tale; 
No  sound  was  made,  no  word  was 

spoke, 
Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke ; 
And  he  a  solemn  sacred  plight 
Did  to  St  Bride  of  Douglas  make, 
That  he  a  pilgrimage  would  take 
To  Melrose  Abbey,  lor  the  sake 
Of  Michael's  restless  sprite. 
Then  each,  to  ease  his  troubled  breast, 
To  some  bless'd  saint  his  prayers  ad- 
dressed : 
Some  to  St.  Modan  made  their  vows, 
Some  to  St.  Mary  of  the  Lowes, 
Some  to  the  Holy  Rood  of  Lisle, 
Some  to  our  Ladye  of  the  Isle  ; 
Each  did  his  patron  witness  make. 
That  he  such  pilgrimage  would  take, 
And    monks  should  sing,  and  bells 

should  toll, 
All  for  the  weal  of  Michael's  soul. 
While  vows  were  ta*en,  and  prayers 

were  pray'd, 
'Tis  said  the  noble  dame,  dismay'd, 
Renounc'd,  for  aye,  dark  magic  s  aid. 


Nought  of  the  bridal  will  I  tell. 
Which  after  in  short  space  befell ; 
Nor  how  brave  sons  and  daughters  fair 
Bless'd  Teviofs  Flower,  and  Cran- 

stoun's  heir : 
After  such  dreadful  scene,  'twere  vain 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  ag^in. 
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More  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  day 
Of  penitence,  and  prayer  divine, 

When  pilgnm-ckiefr,  in  sad  array. 

Sought  Melrose'  holy  shrine. 

xxnc. 

With  naked  foot,  and  sackcloth  vest. 

And  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast, 

Did  every  pilgrim  go  ; 
The  standers*by  might  hear  uneath. 
Footstep,    or  voice,   or   high-drawn 
breath. 

Through  all  the  leng^en'd  row : 
Xo  lordly  look,  nor  martial  stride ; 
Gone  was  their  g^ory,  sunk  their  pride, 

FoiTgotten  their  renown ; 
Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar^s  hallow'd  side. 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down : 
Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 
The  banners  of  departed  brave  ; 
Beneath  the  lettered  stones  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  fathers  dead  ; 
From  many  a  gamish'd  niche  around, 
Stem    saints   and    torturM    martyrs 
frown'd, 

XXX. 

And  sloMT  up  the  dim  aisle  afar. 
With  sable  cowl  and  scapular, 
And  snow-white  stoles,  in  order  due. 
The  holy  Fathers,  two  and  two. 

In  long  procession  came ; 
Taper  and  host,  and  book  they  bare, 
And  holy  banner,  flourished  fair 

With  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
The  mitred  Abbot  stretched  his  hand. 

And  bless'd  them  as  they  kneel'd ; 
With  holy  cross  he  signM  them  all. 
And  pray'd  they  might  be  sage  in  hall, 

And  fortunate  in  field. 
Then  mass  was  sung,  and  prayers 

were  said. 
And  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead ; 
And  bells  toll*d  out  their  mighty  peal. 
For  the  departed  spirit* s  weal ; 
And  ever  in  the  office  close 
The  hymn  of  intercession  rose ; 


And  fiu*  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
The  awful  burthen  of  the  song, — 

Dies  irje,  dies  illa., 

solvet  smclvu  in  pavilla, — 
While  the  pealing  organ  rung. 

Were  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 

To  close  my  lay,  so  light  and  vain. 
Thus  the  holy  Fathers  sung  : 

XXXI. 
HYMN   FOR   THE   DEAD. 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day. 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 

away, 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay? 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  ? 

When,  shriveling  like  a  parched  scroll. 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread. 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the 
dead; 

Oh  !  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day, 
When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from 

clay. 
Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay. 
Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 

away! 


Hush'd   is    the    harp:   the  Minstrel 

gone. 
And  did  he  wander  forth  alone  ? 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age. 
To  linger  out  his  pilgrunage  ? 
No;    dose  beneath  proud  Newark's 

tower, 
Arose  the  Minstrel's  lowly  bower ; 
A  simple  hut ;  but  there  was  seen 
The  little  garden  hedged  with  green. 
The  cheerful  hearth,  and  lattice  clean. 
There  shel  ter'd  wandcrers,by  the  blaze, 
Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days ; 
For  much  he  lov'd  to  ope  his  door. 
And  give  the  aid  he  begg'd  before. 
So  pass'd  the  winter's  day ;  but  still, 
When  summer  smil'd  on  sweet  Bow 

hUl. 
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And  July's  eve,  with  balmy  breath, 
Wav*d    the    blue-bells    on    Newark 

heath; 
When  throstles  sung  in  Harehead- 

shaw, 
And  com  was  green  on  Carterhaugh, 
And    ilourish'd    broad   Blackandro*s 

oak, 
The  aged  Harper's  soul  awoke  ! 


Then 


he   sing  achievements 


would 

high, 

And  circumstance  of  chivalry, 
Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay. 
Forgetful  of  the  closing  day  ; 
And  noble  youths,  the  strain  to  hear. 
Forsook  the  hunting  of  the  deer  ; 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  roU'd  along. 
Bore  burden  to  the  Minstrel's  son^. 


END  OF  THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1830. 


A  POBM  of  nearly  thirty  yean*  standinK 
may  be  tappoaed  Imrdly  to  need  aa  Intro> 
dartkm,  once,  wkboat  one,  it  has  been  able 
■o  keep  itself  afloat  throogh  the  best  part  of 
a  ceneratioii.  NererthelesB,  as,  in  the  edi- 
aos  of  the  Waverley  Novels  now  in  coarse 
of  pablication  11830]^  I  have  imposed  on 
ajrvdf  the  task  of  sajrinij^  something  con- 
cgfiu|^  the  purpose  and  history  of  each,  in 
their  tone  I  am  desiroos  that  the  Poems  for 
vhich  I  fixst  received  some  marks  of  the 
pablic  favour,  dioaki  also  be  accompanied 
«nh  sach  scraps  of  their  literary  history  as 
may  be  supposed  to  cany  interest  along  with 
tlKos.  Bveaiflshoold  be  mistaken  in  think- 
ing tJiat  the  secret  histocy  of  what  was  onoe 
•o  popaJar,  may  still  attract  poblic  attention 
aad  cnrioaky,  it  aecms  to  me  not  withost  iu 
ase  to  record  the  manner  and   ' 


the  present,  and  other  Pbems  on 


the  same  plan,  a'ftained  for  a 

tensive  repotatioa. 
I  nmst  resome  the  story  of  my  literaiy 

bbooTB  at  tbe  period  at  which  I  broke  off  in 
tke  Eflsaroo  the  Imitation  of  Popolar  Poetry 
[see  ^«)i^  wfaen  I  had  enjoyed  the  first  gleam 
of  nahiic  &voar.  by  the  success  of  the  first 
cdfooof  tbe  Jimstrels]^  of  the  Scottish 
Border.     Tbe  aeoood  edition  of  that  wmk. 


lin  l&»,  proved,  inthelangoageof  the 
trade,  rather  A  bcary  concern,   tlie  demand 


■^^buid  had  be^ssjpjjfd  by  the  i 
t&km,  aad  tbe  cnnoaa^  of  the  Bnghsh  1 


'  the  first 

^  ,^ ^  .     I  was 

awakened  by  poems  in  the  mde 

cWo?  whoac  very  names  avUBed  Ustory 

thntc  bcmkff  ^rbscb  are  more  praised  than 

"^^"S^  I.UK>dpe«paalhrinadif. 
JzrZJ^  from  that  which  I.oocopied 

tS^iKtdil*  »y  ^SS^  P^piy^ 

f'^-P'SS^I    iSt  poblishedtfctransla- 
^  ^'^^l!^  J«r   IwiTan  insohued  indivi- 

"^J^fl^Zr     (n    a  ^f^t  measure,  my 
::.S^^'Xoe  £Za^u   In  .803. 


when  the  second  editioo  of  the  Minstrelsy  ap- 
peared, I  had  arrived  at  a  period  of  life  whoi 
men,  however  thoaghtlesi^  encounter  duties 
and  drcnmstances  which  press  consideration 
and  plans  of  life  upon  the  most  careless 
minds.  I  had  been  for  some  time  married— 
was  the  iather  of  a  rising  family,  and.  though 
fully  enabled  to  meet  the  conseouent  oemands 
upon  me,  it  was  my  datjr  and  aesire  to  place 
myself  in  a  situation  which  would  enable  me 
to  make  honourable  provision  against  tbe 
various  contingencies  of  life. 

It  may  be  readilv  supposed  that  the  at- 
tempts which  I  haa  made  in  literature  had 
been  unfavourable  to  my  success  at  tbe  bar. 
The  goddess  Themis  is,  at  Edinburgh,  and 
1  suppose  everywhere  else,  of  a  peculiarly 
jealous  dispositioo.  She  will  not  readily 
consent  to  share  her  authority,  and  sternly 
demands  from  her  votaries,  not  only  that 
real  duty  be  carefully  attended  to  and  dis- 
charged, but  that  a  certain  air  of  business 
shallbe  observed  even  in  the  midst  of  total 
idleness.  It  is  prudent,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  in  a  young  barrister,  to  appear 
completely  engrossed  by  his  profession  ;  bow- 
ever  destitute  of  employment  he  may  in 
reality  be,  he  ought  to  preserve,  if  possible, 
the  appearance  offull  occupation.  He  should, 
therefore,  seem  perpetually  engaged  among 
bis  lawjwpers,  dusting  them,  as  it  were;  an{ 
aa  Ovid  advises  the  lUr, 

•Si  nnCus  erlt  puhrb,  tamea  excute  nulluin. 

Perhaps  sach  extremity  of  attention  is  more 
especially  required,  considering  the  great 
number  of  counsellors  who  are  called  to  the 
bar,  and  how  very  small  a  proportion  of  them 
are  finally  disposed,  or  find  encouragement, 
to  follow  tbe  law  as  a  profession.  Hence  the 
number  of  deserters  is  so  great^  that  the  least 
lingering  look  behind  occasions  a  young 
novice  to  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  intending 
fogitives.  Ceruin  it  is,  that  the  Scottish 
Themis  was  at  this  tiaie  peculiarly  jealous  of 
any  flirtation  with  the  Muses,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  ranged  themselves  unoer  her 
banners.  This  was  probably  owing  to  her 
of  the  superior  attractions  of 
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her  rivals.  Of  late,  however,  she  has  relaxed 
in  some  instances  in  this  particular,  an  emi- 
nent example  of  which  has  been  shown  in 
the  case  of  my  friend,  Mr.  JeflFrey,  who,  after 
Ion;  condactmjf  one  of  the  most  influential 
literary  periodicals  of  the  a^e,  vith  unques- 
tionajbls  abUity,  has  hetn^oy  the  general, 
consent  of  his  'brethren,  recently  elected  to 
be  their  Dean  of  Faculty,  or  "President. — 
beinjf  the  highest  acknowledficpiient  of  his 
profeMonal  talents  which  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  offer.  But  this  is  an  incident  much 
beyond  the  ideas  of  a  period  of  thirty  years* 
distance,  when  a  barrister  who  really  pos- 
sessed any  turn  for  lighter  literature,  was  at 
as  much  pains  to  conceal  it,  as  if  it  had  in 
reality  been  something  to  b«  ashamed  of; 
and  1  could  mention  more  than  one  instance 
in  which  literature  and  society  have  suffered 
much  loss,  that  jurisprudence  might  be  en- 
riched. 

Such,  howeyer,  was  not  my  case ;  for  the 
reader  will  not  wonder  that  my  open  inter- 
ference with  matters  of  light  literature  di- 
minished my  employment  in  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.  Nor  did  the  solicitors, 
upon  whose  choice  the  counsel  takes  rank  in 
his  profesaicm,  do  me  less  than  justice,  by  re- 
garding others  among  my  contemporaries 
as  fitter  to  discharge  the  duty  due  to  their 
clients,  than  a  young  man  who  was  taken  up 
with  running  after  ballads,  whether  Teutonic 
or  nationad.  My  profession  and  I,  therefore, 
came  to  stand  nearly  upon  the  footing  which 
honest  Slender  consoled  himself  on  naving 
established  with  Mistress  Anne  Page;  'There 
was  no  great  love  between  us  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  it  pleased  Heaven  to  decrease  it 
on  farther  acquaintance.*  I  became  sensible 
that  the  time  was  come  when  I  must  either 
buckle  myself  resolutely  to  the  '  toil  by  day, 
the  lamp  by  night,*  renouncing  all  the  De- 
lilahs  of  my  imagination,  or  bid  adieu  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  hold  another 
course. 

I  confess  my  own  inclination  revolted  from 
the  more  severe  choio^  which  might  have 
been  deemed  by  mamy  the  wiser  alternative. 
As  my  transgressions  had  been  numerous, 
my  repentance  must  have  been  wgnaUsed  by 
unusual  sacrifices.  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned, that  since  my  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
year,  my  health,  originally  delicate,  had  be- 
come extremely  robust.  Prom  infancy  I  had 
laboured  under  the  infirmity  of  a  severe 
lameness,  bat,  as  I  believe  is  usually  the 
case  with  men  of  spirit  who  suffer  under  per- 
sonal inconveniences  of  this  nature^  I  had, 
since  the  improvement  of  my  heakn,  in  de- 
fiance of  this  incapacitating  circumstance, 
distinguished  myself  by  the  endurance  of  toil 
on  foot  or  horae-back,  having  often  walked 
thirty  miles  a-day,  and  rode  upwards  of  a 
hundred,  without  resting.  In  this  manner  I 
made  many  pleasant  journeys  through  parts 
of  the  country  then  not  very  aocessiole;  gain- 
ing more  amusement  and  instruction  Uum  I 


have  heea  able  to  acquire  since  I  hare 
travelled  in  a  more  commodious  manner.  I 
practised  most  silvan  sports  also,  with  some 
success,  and  with  great  delight  But  these 
pleasures  must  have  been  all  resigned,  or 
used  with  great  moderation,  had  I  determined 
to'  regain  my  station  at  the  bai:.  It  wza 
even  doubtful  whether  I  could^with  perfect 
character  as  a  jurisconsult,  retain  a  situation 
in  a  Yoluateer  corps  of  cavalry,  which  I  then 
held.  The  threats  of  invasion  were  at  this 
time  instant  and  menacing;  the  call  by 
Britain  on  her  children  was  universal,  and 
was  answered  by  some,  who,  like  myself, 
consulted  rather  their  desire  than  their  ability 
to  bear  arms.  My  services,  however,  m-ere 
found  useful  in  assisting  to  maintain  the 
discipline  of  the  corps,  being  the  point  on 
which  their  constitution  rendered  them  most 
amenable  to  military  criticism.  In  other 
respects,  the  squadron  was  a  fine  one,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  handsome  men,  well  mount- 
ed and  armed  at  their  own  expense.  My 
attention  to  the  corps  took  up  a  gtMd  deal  of 
time ;  and  while  it  occupied  many  of  the 
happiest  hours  of  my  life,  it  furnished  an 
additional  reason  for  my  reluctance  again  to 
encounter  the  severe  course  of  study  indis- 
pensable to  success  in  the  juridical  profes- 
sion. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  father,  whose  feel- 
ings might  have  been  hurt  by  my  qukting 
the  bar,  had  been  for  two  or  three  years 
dead,  so  that  I  bad  no  control  to  thwart  my 
own  inclination;  and  my  income  being  eqnal 
to  all  the  comforts,  and  some  of  the  elegan- 
cies, of  life,  I  was  n<rt  piessed  to  an  irksome 
labour  by  necessity,  that  most  powerful  of 
motives;  consequently,  I  was  the  more  easily 
seduced  to  choose  the  employment  which 
was  most  agreeable  to  me.  T'his  was  yet  the 
easier,  that  in  1800  I  had  obtained  the  pre- 
ferment of  Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  about 
£3po  a-year  in  value,  and  which  was  tbr 
more  agreeable  to  me,  as  in  that  county  1 
had  several  friends  and  relations.  But  I  did 
not  abandon  the  professioa  to  which  I  had 
been  educated,  without  certain  prudential 
resolutions,  which,  at  the  risk  of  some  ego* 
tism,  I  will  here  mention ;  not  without  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  useful  to  young  per 
sons  who  may  stand  in  circumstances  similar 
to  those  in  which  I  then  stood. 

In  the  first  place,  upon  coosiderii^f  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  persons  who  had  given 
themselves  up  to  literature,  or  to  the  task  of 
pleasing  the  public,  it  seemed  to  me,  that 
the  circumstances  which  chiefly  affected 
thdr  happiness  and  characto',  were  those 
from  which  Horace  has  be^owed  upon 
authors  the  epithet  of  the  Irritable  Race.  It 
requires  no  depth  of  philosophic  reflection  to 
perceive,  that  the  petty  warfare  of  Pope  with 
the  Dunces  of  his  period  could  not  have  been 
carried  on  without  his  suffering  the  most 
acute  torture,  such  as  a  man  must  endure 
from  musquittoes,  by  whose  stings  he  suffers 
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ifDBy;  altboogli  he  can  crnali  tb«m  in  his 
grasp  by  myriads.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
can  to  mcniorv  the  manr  hnmiltatin^  in- 
ataaces  in  whicn  men  of  the  ^rreatest  gentos 
kave,  to  zrcan  some  pitifnl  qoarrel,  made 
tbmisehres  rioicaloas  aoring^  their  ItveSf  to 
beoome  tlie  still  more  degraded  objects  of 
pitTtoftiture'^ 


tpoa  the  whole,  as  I  had  no  prttenslon  to 
^  Roitts  of  the  distingni^ed  persons  who 
bd  alien  into  such  errors.  I  concluded  there 
cookl  be  no  occasion  for  imitating  them  in 


t&etr  mistakes,  or  wliat  I  considered  as  snch  ; 
and.  in  adopting  IHerm  pnrsoits  as  the  prin- 
1^  occnpation  of  my  fiitnre  Hfe,  I  resolred, 
if  posia>le,  to  avoid  those  weaknesses  of  tem- 
perwhich  seemed  to  have  most  easily  beset 
fflToore  celebrated  predecessors. 

WHh  this  view,  it  was  my  first  resohrtion 
to  keep  as  ^  as  was  in  myf  power  abreast  of 
lodety.  continuing  to  mamtain  my  place  in 
{oeral  company,  without  yielding  to  the 
Ttrt  natural  temptation  of  narrowing  my- 
•dr  to  what  is  called  literanr  society.  By 
^oatg  so,  I  ima^ned  I  should  escape  the  hi- 
Ktdng  sin  of  hstening  to  language,  which, 
froB  one  motive  or  otoer,  is  apt  to  ascribe  a 
voy  aadae  degree  of  coMeqnence  to  literary 
pnnita,  as  if  they  were,  indeed,  the  business, 
rather  than  the  amusement,  of  life.  The 
oppcMlte  conne  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
iaredkious  conduct  of  one  who  pampers  him- 
s«f  with  cordial  and  Insdous  draughts,  until 
be  is  unable  to  endure  wholesome  bitters. 
Like  Gil  Bias,  therx»fore,  I  resolved  to  stick 
t^  tbe  society  of  my  OMWiw^  instead  of  seek- 
i%  that  of  a  more  literary  casL  and  to  main- 
tarn  my  general  interest  in  what  was  going 
«  around  me,  reserving  the  man  of  letters 
far  the  desk  and  the  library. 

My  second  resolution  was  a  cordDaiy  from 
tbebnt  I  determined  that,  without  shutting 
ny  ears  to  the  voice  of  true  criticism,  I  would 
paj  no  regard  to  that  iH^ich  assumes  the  form 
of  satire.  I  therefore  resolved  to  arm  my- 
<df  with  that  triple  brass  of  Horace,  of 
*Ucli  those  of  my  profession  are  seldom 
kdd  deficient,  against  all  the  roving  warfare 
of  ■adre,  parody,  and  sarcasm ;  to  laugh  if 
the  jest  was  a  good  one,  or,  if  otherwise,  to 
Kt  It  bam  and  DOS  itself  to  sleep. 

It  is  to  the  observance  of  these  rules  (ac- 
«wdiag  to  my  best  belief),  that,  after  a  life  of 
toity  years  engaged  in  litenuy  labours  of 
wious  kinds,  I  attribute  my  never  having 
been  entangled  in  any  literanr  quarrel  or 
fOBtrovmy :  and,  whicn  is  a  still  more  pleas- 
"g  resak,  that  I  have  been  distinguished  by 
(be  personal  friendship  of  my  most  approved 
cvatemporaries  of  all  parties. 

I  adopted,  at  the  same  time*  another  re- 
*ol>tioa,  OB  whidi  it  may  doubtless  be  re- 
jBarked,  that  it  was  well  for  me  that  I  had  it 
■  oiT  power  to  do  so,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
s  a  One  of  conduct  which,  depending  upon 
accident,  can  be  less  generally  applicable  in 
"* Yet  1  Mul  not  to  record  this 


part  of  my  pkn,  ooorinead  that,  thoogfa  it  may 
'  one*s  power  to  adopt  exactly 
ition,  he  may  nevertheless,  hiy 


not  be  in'ereiT  one*s  power  to  adopt  exactly 

resonition,  he  may  nevertheless,  hiy 

his  own  exertions,  in  some  shape  or  other, 


the 


attain  the  ol^ect  on  which  it  was  founded, 
namely,  to  secure  the  means  of  subsistence, 
without  relying  exclusively  on  literary  talents. 
In  this  respect  I  detenuned  that  literature 
should  be  my  staf^  b«t  not  my  crutch,  and 
that  the  profits  of  my  literary  labour,  how- 
ever convenient  otherwise,  muld  not,  if  I 
could  help  it,  become  necMsary  to  mv  or- 
dinary expenses.  With  this  purpose  I  re- 
solved, if  the  interest  of  my  6ienas  could  so 
far  favour  roe,  to  retire  upon  any  of  the  re* 
spectable  offices  of  the  law.  In  which  persons 
c«  that  profession  are  jg^lad  to  take  refuge, 
when  they  feel  thetnsetvea,  or  are  judged  by 
others,  incompetent  to  aqpire  to  its  higher 
honours.  Upon  such  a  post  an  author  might 
hope  to  retreat,  without  any  peroeptiDle 
alteration  of  circumstances,  whenever  the 
time  should  arrive  that  the  public  grew  wearv 
of  his  endeavours  to  plesuse,  or  ne  himself 
should  tire  of  the  pen.  At  this  period  of  my 
life,  I  possessed  so  many  friends  capable  of 
assisting  me  In  this  object  of  ambition,  that 
I  could  hardly  over-rate  my  own  pro^>ects 
of  obtaining  tKejwefeiinent  to  which  I  limited 
my  wislies;  and,  in  fact,  I  obtained  in  no 
long  period  the  reversion  of  a  situation  which 
completely  met  them. 

Thus  far  all  was  well  and  the  Author  had 
been  guilty,  perhaps,  of  no  great  imprudence, 
when  he  reunquished  his  forensic  practice 
with  the  hope  of  making  some  figure  in  the 
field  of  literature.  But  an  established  char- 
acter with  the  public,  in  my  new  capacity, 
still  remained  to  be  acquired.  I  have  noticed, 
that  the  translations  from  Bftrger  had  been 
unsuccessful,  nor  had  the  original  poetry 
which  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  in  the  *  Tales  of  Wonder,*  in  anv 
great  degree  raised  my  reputation.  It  is 
true,  I  had  private  friends  disposed  to  second 
me  in  my  efforts  to  obtain  popularity.  But  I 
was  sportsman  enough  to  know,  t&at  if  the 
gre^vhonnd  does  not  ran  well,  the  halloos 
of  his  patrons  will  not  obtain  the  prise  for 
him. 

Neither  was  I  ignorant  that  the  practice  of 
ballad-writing  was  for  the  present  out  of 
fashion,  and  that  any  attempt  to  revive  it,  or 
to  found  a  poetical  character  upon  it,  would 
certainly  fail  of  success.    The  ballad  n 


itself,  which  was  once  listened  to  as  to  an 
enchanting  melody,  had  become  hackneyed 
and  sickening,  from  its  being  the  accompani- 
ment of  every  grinding  hand-organ:  and 
besides,  a  long  work  in  quatrains,  whether 
those  0^  the  common  ballad,  or  such  as  are 
termed  elegiac,  has  an  effect  upon  the  mind 
like  that  of  the  bed  of  Procrastes  upon  tlte 
human  body ;  for,  as  it  must  be  both  awk- 
ward and  difficult  to  carry  on  a  long  sentence 
from  one  stanxa  to  another,  it  foflows,  that 
the  meaning  of  each  period  must  be  corn- 
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prebended  within  four  lioet,  and  equally  so 
that  it  nintt  be  extended  to  as  to  fill  that 
.  The  altenmte  dilation  and  contraction 
rendered  neceasary  is  singnlarly  un- 
favoarable  to  narrati\'e  composition ;  and  the 
*Gondibert*  of  Sir  Willtam  D'Avenant, 
though  containing  manv  striking  passages, 
has  never  become  popnJar,  owing  chiefly  to 
its  being  told  in  this  ipecies  of  elegiac  rerse. 
In  the  dilemma  occasioned  by  this  ob- 
jection, the  idea  occurred  to  the  Anthor  of 
using  the  measured  short  line,  which  forms 
the  structure  of  so  much  minstrel  poetry, 
that  it  may  be  properly  termed  the  Romantic 
stanza,  by  way  of  dtstinction;  and  n^ich 
appears  so  natural  to  our  language,  that  the 
very  best  of  our  poets  have  not  been  able  to 
protract  it  into  the  yerse  properly  called 
Heroic,  without  the  use  of  epithets  which  are, 
to  say  the  least,  unnecessary.  But.  on  the 
other  hand  the  extreme  facility  of  the  short 
couplet,  which  seems  congenial  to  our  Ian* 
guage,  and  was,  doubtless  for  that  reason, 
so  popular  with  our  old  minstrels,  is,  for  the 
same  reason,  apt  to  prove  a  snare  to  the 
composer  who  uses  it  in  more  modem  days, 
by  encouraging  him  in  a  habit  of  slovenly 
composition.  The  necessity  of  occasional 
pauaes  often  forces  the  young-  poet  to  pay 
more  attention  to  sense,  as  the  boy's  kite 
rises  highest  when  the  train  is  loaded  by  a 
due  counterpoise.  The  Anthor  was  tho^fore 
intimidated  by  what  Byron  calb  the  'fatal 
facility*  of  the  octosylktbic  verse,  which  was 
otherwise  better  adapted  to  his  purpose  of 
imitating  the  more  ancient  poetry. 

I  was  not  less  at  a  loss  for  a  subject  which 
might  admit  of  being  treated  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  wildness  of  the  ancient  ballad. 
But  accident  dictated  both  a  theme  and 
measure,  which  decided  the  subject,  as  well 
as  the  structure  of  the  poem. 

The  lovely  young  Countess  of  Dalkeith, 
afterwards  Harriet  Duchess  of  Bnccleuch, 
had  come  to  the  land  of  her  husband  ^K-ith 
tlie  desire  of  making  herself  acquainted  with 
its  traditions  and  customs,  as  well  as  its 
manners  and  history.  All  who  remember 
this  lady  will  agree,  that  the  intellectual 
character  of  her  extreme  beauty,  the  amenity 
and  courtesy  of  her  manners,  the  soundness 
of  Yier  understanding,  and  her  unbounded 
benev(^ence,  gave  more  the  idea  of  an 
angelic  visitant,  than  of  a  being  belonging 
to  this  nether  world ;  and  such  a  thought 
was  but  too  consistent  with  the  short  space 
she  was  permitted  to  tarry  among  ua  Of 
course,  where  all  made  it  a  pride  and  plea- 
sure to  gratify  her  wishes,  she  soon  heard 
enough  of  Border  lore ;  among  others,  an 
agedr  gentleman  of  property,  near  Lang* 
holm,  communicated  to  her  ladyship  the 
story  of  Gilpin  Homer,  a  tradition  in 
which  the  narrator,  and  many  more  of  that 
country,  were  fimi  believers.  The  young 
Countess,  much  delighted  with  the  legena, 
and  the  gravity  and  full  confidence  with 


which  it  was  told,  enjoined  on  me  as  a  task 
to  compose  a  Mllad  on  the  subject.  Of 
course,  to  hear  was  to  obey;  and  thus  the 
goblin  story,  objected  to  by  several  critics 
as  an  excrescence  upon  the  poem,  was,  in 
fact,  the  occasion  of  fts  being  written. 

A  chance  similar  to  that  which  dictated  the 
subject,  gave  me  also  the  hint  of  anew  mode 
oftreatingiL  We  had  at  that  time  the  lease 
of  a  pleasant  cottage,  near  Lasswade,  on  the 
romantic  banks  <m  the  Esk,  to  whidi  we 
escaped  wlien  the  vacations  of  the  Court 
permitted  me  so  much  leisure.  Here  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  receive  a  visit  from  Mr.  Stod- 
dart  (now  Sir  Tohn  Stoddart,  Judge-Adrocate 
at  MaltaX  who  was  at  that  time  collectinr 
the  parttcnlars  whidi  he  afterwards  embodied 
In  his  Remarks  on  Local  Sceneiy  in  Scotland 
I  was  of  sonae  use  to  him  in  procuring  the 
information  which  he  desired,  and  guiding 
him  to  the  scenes  whidi  he  ^Knriied  to  see. 
In  return,  he  made  me  better  acquainted 
than  I  had  hitherto  been  with  the  poetic 
effusions  which  have  since  made  the  Lakes 
of  Westmoreland  and  the  authors  by  whom 
th^  hax'e  been  sung,  so  famous  wherever  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken. 

I  was  already  acquainted  with  the  *  Joan 
of  Arc,*  the  'Thalaba,'  and  the  'Metrical 
Ballads*  of  Mr.  Southey,  which  had  found 
their  way  to  Scotland,  and  were  generally 
admired.  But  Mr.  Stoddart,  who  had  the 
advantage  of  personal  friendship  with  the 
authors,  and  who  possessed  a  strong  memory 
with  an  excellent  taste,  was  able  to  rspeat  to 
me  many  long  ipedmens  of  their  poetry, 
which  haid  not  yet  appeared  in  prinL  Amount 
others,  was  the  striking  fragment  called 
ChristabeL  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  which,  from 
the  singumrly  irregular  stracture  of  the 
stansas,  and  the  lib^y  which  it  allowed  the 
author  to  adapt  the  sound  to  the  sense, 
seemed  to  be  exactly  suited  to  such  an  extra- 
vaganza as  I  meditated  on  the  subject  of 
Gupin  Homer.  As  iqiplied  to  comic  and 
humorous  poetry,  this  mescolanxa  of  mea- 
sures had  Deen  already  used  by  Anthony 
Hall,  Anstey,  Dr.  Woksott,  and  others;  but 
it  was  in  Chnstabel  that  I  first  found  it  used 
in  serious  poetry,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Coleridge 
that  I  am  bound  to  make  the  acknowle^ 
ment  due  from  the  pupil  to  his  roaster,  i 
observe  that  Lord  Byron,  in  noticing  my 
obligations  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  whkrh  I  have 
been  always  most  ready  to  acknowledge, 
expressed,  or  was  understood  to  express, 
a  hope,  that  I  did  not  write  an  unfriendly 
review  on  Mr.  Coleridge*s  productions. 
On  this  subject  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  do 
not  even  know  the  review  whi<»  is  alluded 
to ;  and  were  I  ever  to  take  the  unbecoming 
freedom  of  censuringaman  of  Mr.  Coleridge^ 
extraordinary  talents,  it  would  be  on  account 
of  the  caprice  and  indolence  with  which  he 
has  thrown  from  him.  as  if  in  mere  wanton- 
ness, those  unfinidiedf  scraps  of  poetry,  which, 
like  the  Tono  of  antiquity,  defy  the  skill  of 
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km  poetical  bfretbren  to  complete  them.  The 
ckanninflr  fomsments  -which  tne  author  aban' 
doas  to  their  fate,  are  aarely  too  valuable  to  be 
treated  Uke  the  proofs  of  carelem  enji^verB, 
the  sweepings  at  iivhoae  atndios  often  make 
the  fortnae  of  some  painstaking  collector. 

I  ^oA  not  iminediately  proceed  npon  my 
proiected  lahoar,  thoaffh  I  was  now  famished 
with  a  sabiect,  and  witn  a  stmctnre  of  verse 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  novelty  to  the 
psbltc  ear,  and  afford  the  author  an  <^>por- 
taaity  of  varying  his  measure  with  the 
Tsriatioas  of  4,  romantic  theme.  On  the 
coatranr,  it  was«  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
more  tnan  a  year  after  Mr.  Stoddart*s  visit, 
that,  by  way  of  experiment,  I  composed  the 
first  two  or  three  stanzas  of  *The  Lay  of  the 
last  MinstreL*  I  was  shortly  afterwards 
visited  by  two  intimate  fKends,  one  of  whom 
-^" They  were  men  whose  talents 


■ugict  have  raised  them  to  the  highest  station 
ia  fitentare,  bad  th^  not        '       ' 


than  in  their  own 


sfeired  exerting 
I  of  the  law,  in 
b  they  attained  eqaalpreferment.  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  consolting  them  on  my  attempts 
at  cosnposition,  having  ecraal  confidence  in 
their  soond  taste  and  friendly  sincerity, 
la  this  nedmen  I  had,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
Hif^hlaad  serrant,  packed  all  that  was  my 
own  mi  Uast,  tbc  I  bad  also  inclnded  a  line 
of  ia-vocation,  a  little  softened,  from  Cole- 
rat^e — 

'Maxy.i 


Aa  agtther  of  my  friends  said  much  to  me  on 
the  aohiect  of  sfatwas  I  showed  than  before 


ir  departare,  I  had  no  doubt  that  their 
rust  had  I 


_  been  greater  than  their  good- 

natere  chose  to  express.  Lookingnponthem, 
tfaerdbre.  as  a  fai  Jure,  I  threw  the  manuscript 
into  the  fire,  and  thoaght  as  little  more  as  I 
QOidd  of  the  matter.  Some  time  afterwards 
I  met  one  of  my  two  coanaellors,  who  en- 
jawed,  with  considerable  appearance  of 
Btcrest,  about  the  piugreas  of  the  romance 
I  had  commenced,  and  wasgreatly  surprised 
at  learning  its  fate.  He  confused  that  neither 
he  aor  oar  matnal  friend  had  been  at  first 
•Me  to  give  a  precise  opinion  on  a  poem  so 
BBch  oat  of  the  oosnmon  road :  but  that  as 
tky  walked  hooie  together  to  the  city,  they 
fcad  talked  much  on  the  aabject,  and  the 
nsak  was  an  earnest  desire  that  I  would 
plotted  with  the  composition.  He  alss 
added,  that  some  sort  of  prologae  might  be 
■eowarv  to  ^Vsuoc  the  mind  of  the  hearers 
isthesiaitioo  to  °°4*?y^^.^iy  ^l 
Boeai.  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  such 
iniat  mottoes  as  SpciM»er  has  used  to  an- 
Ssce  d^oStents  ofthe  chapters  of  the 
Pacfy  Queen,  such  aa — 

.Brtw-s  bloodr  h»<ls  «««:^  »*  «=»«««»• 

TtoAos 


lestiRly  agreed  with  my  friendly  critic  ra 


the  necessity  of  harine  some  sort  of  pitch- 
pipe,  which  might  ma«e  readen  aware  of 
the  object,  or  rather  the  tone,  of  the  publica- 
tion. But  I  doubted  whether,  in  assuming 
the  oracular  style  of  Spenser*s  mottoes,  the 
interpreter  might  not  be  censured  as  the 
harder  to  be  understood  of  the  two.  I 
therefore  introduced  the  Old  Minstrel  as  an 
appropriate  prolocutor,  by  whom  the  lay 
might  be  sung,  or  spoken,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  whom  betwixt  the  cantos,  might 
remind  the  reader  at  intervals,  of  the  time, 
place,  and  circumstances  of  the  recitation. 
This  species  of  cadrg^  or  frame,  afterwards 
afforded  the  poem  its  name  of '  The  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel* 

The  work  was  subsequently  shown  to 
other  friends  duringits  progress,  and  received 
the  sfHpHmaiur  of  Mr.  Francis  Jeffrey,  who 
had  been  already  for  some  time  distinguished 
by  his  critical  talent. 

The  poem,  being  once  licensed  by  the 
critics  as  fit  for  the  market,  was  soon  finished, 
proceeding  at  about  the  rate  of  a  canto  per 
week.  There  was,  indeed,  little  occasion  for 
pause  or  hesitation,  when  a  troublesome 
rhyme  might  be  accommodated  by  an  alter- 
ation of  the  stanxa,  or  where  an  incorrect 
measure  might  be  remedied  by  a  variation 
of  the  rhyme.  It  was  finally  published  in 
i8q5,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  work 
in  a^ich  the  writer,  who  has  been  since  so 
voluminous,  laid  his  claim  to  be  considered 
as  an  original  author. 

The  Ixwk  was  published  by  Longman  and 
Company,  and  Archibald  Constable  and 
Company.  The  principal  ofthe  latter  firm 
was  then  commencing  that  course  of  bold 
and  liberal  industry  which  was  of  so  much 
advanUge  to  his  country  and  might  have 
been  so  to  himself,  but  for  causes  which  it  is 
needless  to  enter  into  here.  The  work, 
brought  out  on  the  usual  terms  of  division  of 
profiu  between  the  author  and  publishers, 
was  not  long  after  purchased  by  them  for 
£SP^  to  which  Messrs.  Longman  and  Com- 
pany afterwards  added  £ioo^  in  their  own 
unsolicited  kindness,  in  consequence  of  the 
uncommon  success  of  the  work.  It  was 
handsomely  given  to  mpply  the  loss  of  a  fine 
horse,  which  broke  down  suddenly  while  the 
author  was  riding  with  one  of  the  worthy 
publishers. 

It  would  be  great  affectation  not  to  own 
frankly,  that  the  author  expected  some 
success  from  *The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel* 
The  attempt  to  return  to  a  more  simple  and 
natural  style  of  poetry  was  likely  to  be 
welcomed,  at  a  time  when  the  public  had 
becmne  tired  of  heroic  hexameters,  with  all 
the  buckram  and  binding  which  belong  to 
them  of  later  days.  But  whatever  might 
have  been  hisescpectations,  whether  moderate 
or  unreasonable,  the  result  left  them  far 
behind,  for  among  those  who  smiled  on  the 
adventurous  Minstrel  were  numbered  the 
great  names  of  William  Pitt  and  Charles 
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Qfbto  to 


Fox.  Neither  H-as  the  extent  of  the  sale 
inferior  to  the  character  of  the  judges  u-ho 
received  the  poem  with  approbation.  Up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  copies  of  the  Lay 
were  disposed  of  by  the  trade ;  and  the 
author  had  to  perform  a  task  difficult  to 
human  vanity,  when  called  upon  to  make 
the  necessaiy  aeductions  from  bis  o\i*n  merits, 


in  a  calm  attempt  to  account  for  bis  ftopor 
larity. 

A  few  additional  remarks  on  the  author** 
literary  attempts  after  this  period,  will  be 
found  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Poem  of 
Marmion. 

Abbotsposd,  ji^rii  183a 


NOTES. 


Note  I. 
TAt  feast  was  over  in  Branksoms  tower. 

Is  the  rei^  nf  Jiim€«  J.  ^n  ti  immh  Scott 
of  BceeliMicb,  dii«  Of  the  clan  bearing  ^ '^at 
iijune,  cxchnngrd,  With  Sir  Thomai?  Trtg3]i^  of 
Manor,  the  fstalc  of  Mardiwtont  in  Lanark- 
fthire,  rorane^lialt  of  the  barotiv  of  Brahk-sfHTie, 
or  Bfankholm  ^  lyinjr  upon  tftcTe^'iot,  a  I. out 
thrre  milec  alxiv^'Hav^-ick.  He  was  prnbal'ly 
indaced  to  ihsa  traniactbti  from  tlic  vit  ifiity 
r*f  Brankiomc  to  %hf  f itenaivc  domain  \\  Hi  icn 
he  pogaesaed  in  Bttrick  Forest  and  in  Tt!\'i*>t- 
dafc.  Ill  the  foimer  district  he  held  hv  oei-u- 
pancy  the  estate  of  Bucdeuch*,  ainl  mach 
of  the  fofipst  land  on  the  river  Ettmk.  In 
Tn-iotdale,  he  rnj  0 v«^l  the?  baron v  of  Ec  k  ford, 
liY  a  j^rant  from  Robert  II  10  hia  ancestor, 
WaUf  r  Scott  of  Kirkard,  for  the  apprrbciid- 
ing  of  Cilljcrt  Riddi^rforti  confimnd  by 
RotMJrt  III  5d  May  14J4.  Tradition  imputes 
the  vjichange  betwixt  fe^oit  and  If)£lis  to  a 
convrrsation,  in.  which  the  latter— a,  man,  it 
^uoJd  appear,  of  a  mild  amf  forb^'arln? 
natun*  complained cntii h ofthcHmrifiwiiich 
he  was  ejtposed  to  from  the  English  Bor<]i nnrs, 
who  rn?rmc:i>tly  plan dr red  his  lands  of  Brin^k- 
iwmc.  Sir  William  &:olt  instantly  ofrtfed 
htm  the  eststc  of  Murdicslonej  in  tichanpe 
for  that  whitrh  was  »tibjcct  to  surh  cgrrginas 
inconvenictjci'-  Whi-n  th<?  barj/aia  wn.t  <  ^ .tn- 
fiCetcd,  he  drvlv  remarked,  that  the  caci:!':  in 
Ltiinbcrland  WETeas  gooi!  a^«i  ihovu  of  l\;v3fX- 
dale ;  and  proceeded  to  commence  a  system 
of  reprisals  upon  the  English,  which  was 
regularly  pursued  by  his  successors.  In  the 
next  rcipi,  James  II  granted  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  of  Branksome,  and  to  Sir  David,  his 
son,  the  remaining  half  of  the  barony  of 
Branksome,  to  be  held  in  blanche  for  the 
payment  of  a  red  rose.  The  cause  assigiied 
for  the  grant  is,  their  brave  and  faiuifui 


1  Bnnxholni Is  tiM propers 


•  oftlMbsrooy;  bat 


Bnnksooie  hss  been  adopted,  as  suitable  to  the  pro- 
nunciation, and  more  proper  for  poetiy. 

s  There  are  no  vestiges  of  any  buflding  at  Bucdeucb, 
except  the  site  of  a  chapel,  urnere,  according  to  a  tra* 
dltion  current  In  the  time  of  Scott  of  SatcheUs,  many 
ofthe  ancient  barons  ofBucdeuch  lie  buried.  There 
b  also  said  to  have  been  a  mil  near  tills  solitary  spot ; 
an  extraordinary  circumstance,  as  llttla  or  so  com 
grows  within  several  mUes  of  Bucdeoch.  SatcheUs 
says  it  was  used  to  grind  com  tot  the  hoonds  ol  the 


exertions  in  favour  of  the  King  against  the 
house  of  Douglas^  with  whom  James  had 
been  recently  tugginjg  for  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land. This  charter  is  dated  the  2d  February 
1443  ;  and,  in  the  same  month,  part  of  the 
barony  of  Langholm,  and  many  lands  in 
Lanarkshire,  were  conferred  upon  Sir  Walter 
and  his  son  by  the  same  monarch. 

After  the  period  of  the  exchange  >K'ith  Str 
Thomas  Inglis,  Branksome  became  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  ^cdeuch  family.  The 
castle  was  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Sir 
David  Scott,  the  grandson  of  Sir  William,  its 
firstpossessor.  But,  in  1570-1,  the  vengeance 
of  Elizabeth,  provokea  by  the  inroads  of 
Bucdeuch,  and  bis  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  Queen  Mary,  destroyed  the  castle,  and 
laid  waste  the  lands  of  Branksome.  In  tbe 
same  year  the  castle  was  repaired  and  en- 
laired  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  its  brave  pos- 


,  but  the  work  was  not  completed  until 

after  his  death,  in  I574i  ^'ben  the  widow 
finished  the  building.  This  appears  from 
the  following  inscriptions.  Around  a  stone, 
bearing  the  arms  ot  Scott  of  Bucclench,  ap- 
pears the  following  legend :—'  Sir  W.  Scott  of 
Branxheim  Kngt  oe  of  Sir  William  ScoU  of 
Kirknrd  Kngt  oe^gan  ye  work  upon  ye  24  of 
Marche  1571  sear  qnha  .departit  at  God*s 
pletsour  ye  17  April  1574.*  On  a  similar  co- 
partment  are  sculptuied  the  arms  of  Douglas, 
with  this  inscription,  'Dame  MARGARET 
Douglas  his  spous  coiipletit  the  fore- 
SAID  work  in  October  1576/  Over  an 
arched  door  is  inscribed  tbe  following  moral 


In  varld.  is.  nocht.  nature,  hes.  vrought  i^st.  saL  lest. 

ay. 
Tharefore.  serve.  God.  kelp,  veil  ye.  rod.  thy.  fium 

saL  nocht  dekay. 
Sir  Walter    Scott  of  Branxhofan  Knight.   Margaret 

Douglas.   X57X. 

Branksome  Castle  continued  to  be  the 
prindpal  seat  ofthe  Buccleuch  family,  while 
secunty  was  any  object'  in  their  choice  of  a 
mansion.  It  has  since  been  tbe  residence  of 
the  Conunissioners,  or  Chamberlains,  of  the 
family.  Prom  the  various  alterations  which 
the  building  has  undergone,  it  is  not  only 
greatly  restricted  in  its  dimendioos,  but  re- 
tains little  of  the  castellated  form,  if  we 
except  one  square  tower  of  massy  thickness, 
the  odI J  part  of  tbe  original  buading  which 
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Tlie  -wbole  foma  m  bandaome 
modem  reaildeiice,  lately  inhabited  by  my 
oeonaed  friend,  Adaun  Ogilvy,  £8q.ofHa]t- 
^roodmyrea,  Cofmniasioaer  of  bis  Grace  the 
I>BkeofBacclei»ch. 

The  extent  of  the  ancient  edifice  can  still  be 
trftced  by  aome  veatigea  of  its  foundatioo,  and 
*^  strength  ia  ohviona  from  the  sitnation,  on 
^  deep  bank  aarroanded  by  the  Teviot,  and 
flanked  by  a  deep  ravine,  formed  by  a  pre- 

*^.L^. 1 1^_    j^  ^^^^^  anciently  sorronnded 

appears  fixKn  tne  survey  of 
_  ^  made  for  Pontes  Atlas,  and 
preaerred  in  the  Advocatea'  Library.  This 
^"ood  was  oat  about  fifty  years  ago,  bat  is 
aoMT  replaced  by  the  thriving  plantations^ 
which  have  been  formed  by  ue  noble  pro- 
prietor: for  miles  aroond  the  ancient  mansion 
of  his  love£athera. 


NOTBlI. 


2V/tF^  andtzuenty  knijrhis  qffame 

The  ancient  barons  of  Baodench^  both  from 
CeadaJ  aplendoor  and  from  their  frontier 
airaatfon,  retained  in  their  household  at 
Branksosne^  a  namber  of  snentlemen  of  their 
ora  name,  who  held  lancM  from  their  chief, 
for  the  militaiy  service  of  watching^  and 
warding-  his  castle.  *  Satchells  tells  as,  in  his 
dqeEreTpoetry, 

*  No  baron  was  better  aerred  in  Britain ; 
Tlie  bmrom  of  BMckltaagh  thev  kept  their  call. 
Four  and  twenty  eeadeinen  fai  their  hall, 
Ail  beinc  of  his  naine  and  kin ; 
Eadu  tw>  bad  a  servant  to  wait  upon  them 
Before  supper  and  dinner,  most  renowned, 
Tb«  beBs  nuv  aad  the  trumpets  sowned; 
Aad  more  than  tlntp  I  do  oonless, 
They  kept  four  and  twenty  pensiotiefs. 
TbiBk  not  IHoh  nor  do  me  Mama. 
Fortbe  pcnskmers  I  can  aU  nama: 
Tbve  *s  aiea  aHve.  elder  tlkan  I, 
They  know  if  I  apeak  tratl^  or  Be. 
Efery  prnricwwtr  a  room  »  okl  praln. 
For  senrke  dooa  and  to  be  dopei 
ThisJet  the  reader  understand, 
The  name  both  of  the  men  and  land. 
WUch  tliey  imnViinrnl.  It  is  of  truth. 
Bcah  from  the  Lairda  and  Lords  of  BuckJeugh. 

Aocordia£ly,  dismoanting  from  his  Pfcgasos, 
Satchells  gxves  as;,  in  prose,  the  names  of 
tsenty-fonr  ^entlemett,  yonnS«"j  brothcra  of 
tsdentfafTirltT^H,  who  were  pensioners  to  ihe 
hstseof  Baccltttch,  artd  ii*-Acnb*j  the  lands 
vliich  each  po*»«^i^  f^f  ^^^  Bonier  s^Tvic*. 
Is  time  oC  wax  with  liTi^land,  the  pjurj^on 
«as  dooblle^  &i],^iuc:T3Lea,  SatcJiefT&  adds, 
'These  tw*^Ey-ihrt.-c  petisiooCTa,  aJl  or  his 
oasname  *^(  Scott,  £Lnu  Wal^r  Gladstaitcs 
of  Whiteiaw.  »  n^i^r  consiti  of  my  lord  u  as 
ifaressid.  were  x«ady  on  all  oc^wnos,  wlien 
kii  hoooor  |>lrased  caiiae  to  advertise  them. 


It  IS  known  to  many  of  the  coantry  better 
tluin  It  IS  to  me.  that  the  rent  of  these  lands, 
which  the  Lairds  and  Lords  of  Bacclench  did 
freely  bestow  apon  their  friends,  will  amount 
to  above  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  merles 
a  yeax: --History  of  ihe  nameofScoii,  p.  45. 
An  immense  sam  in  those  days. 


NOTB  III. 


vuiik  Jedwood^xt  ai  saddiebow.—V.  3. 

*Ofa  truth,' says  Froissart,  •the  Scottish 
cannot  boast  great  skill  with  the  bow,  but 
rather  bear  axes,  with  which,  in  time  of  need, 
they  give  heavy  strokes.'  The  Jedwood-axe 
was  a  sort  of  partisan,  used  by  horsemen,  as 
appears  from  the  arms  of  Jedburgh,  which 
bear  a  cavalier  mounted,  and  armed  with  this 
weapon.  It  is  also  called  a  Jedwood  or  Jed- 
dart  staff. 


NOTB IV. 


TAty  waieh  agaitui  Souihem  force  and 

JLgfi  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's  powers^ 
Tkreaien  Branksome's  lordly  iozvers. 
From  Warkworik^  or  NaworiA.  or  merry 
Carlide.—V,  3. 

Branksome  Castle  was  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  the  English,  both  from 
Its  situation  and  the  restless  military  disposi- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  seldom  on 
good  terms  with  their  neighbours.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land to  Henry  VIII  in  1533,  gives  an  account 
ofa  successful  inroad  of  the  English,  in  which 
the  coontxy  was  pkmdered  ap  to  the  gates  of 
the  castle,  although  the  invaders  failed  in 
their  principal  object,  which  was  to  kill,  or 
make  prisoner,  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch.  It 
occurs  in  the  Cotton  MS.  Calig,  b.  viii.  f. 
222. 

'  Pleaseth  yt  yoar  moat  gracious  highness 
to  be  aduertised,  that  my  comptroller,  with 
Raynald  Camaby,  desyred  licence  of  me  to 
invade  the  realme  of  Scotlande,  for  the  annoy- 
saunoe  of  yoor  highncs  enemys,  where  they 
thought  best  exploit  by  tlieyme  might  te 
done,  and  to  haue  to  concur  withe  theyme 
the  inhabitants  of  Northumberland,  sachc  as 
wastowardsmeaccording  to  theyre  assembly, 
and  as  bv  thme  discretions  vpone  the  same 
they  shuidethinke  most  convenient;  andaoo 
they  dyde  meet  vppone  Monday,  before  nigh^ 
being  the  iii  day  of  this  instant  monethe,  at 
Wawhope,  upon  Northe  Tyne  water,  above 
Tyndaill,  where  they  were  to  the  number  of 
zv  c  men^  and  soo  mvadet  Scotland  at  the 
hour  of  viii  of  the  clok  at  nyght,  at  a  place 
called  Whele  Cansay :  and  tefore  xi  of  the 
Gk>k  dyd  send  forth  a  forrey  of  Tyndaill  and 
Ryddisdail,  and  laide  all  the  resyde>»'e  in  a 
bushment,  and  ac^ely  did  aet  vpon  a  towne 
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(J^oiee  fo 


a«  to  say  Whichestre,  Whichestre^belme,  and 
Wheilej,  and  haid  ordered  tbeynuelf,  soo 
that  aandry  of  the  said  Lord  Bacloa^h^s  aer- 


called  Bramcholme,  where  the  Lord  of  Btt* 
cloagh  dweUy  the,  and  parpesed  the3nneaelve9 
with  a  trajme  for  hymlyketohisacciistoaied 
manner,  in  rysynge  to  all  frayes ;  albeit,  that 
knjj^t  he  was  not  at  hoin&  and  so  they 
biynt  the  said  Branxholm,  and  other  townes, 
«^,  .  "— -  -.jincaoJ 

,  soo 
dry  of  the  said  Lord  Bacloogh' 
vants,  who  dyd  issae  fooithe  of  his  gates,  was 
tak}^!  prisoners.  They  dyd  not  leve  one 
house,  one  stak  of  come,  nor  one  ahyef, 
without  the  gate  of  the  said  Lord  Badoogh 
vnbrynt;  and  thus  scrymaged  and  frayed, 
supposing  the  Lord  of  Boclough  to  be  within 
iii  or  iiii  myles  to  have  trayned  him  to  the 
boshment:  and  soo  in  the  oreyking  of  the 
day  dyd  the  forrey  and  the  boshment  mete, 
and  rectded  homeward,  making  thevre  way 
westward  from  theyrc  invasion  to  be  over 
Lyddersdaill,  as intendingyf  the  fray  frome 
theyre  farst  entry  by  the  Scotts  waiches,  or 
otherwyse  by  wam3ring,  shtUd  haae  bene 
gyven  to  Gcdwortb  and  the  coiintre;^  of 
Scotland  the3rreaboata  of  theyre  invasion: 
whiche  Gedworth  is  from  the  Wheles  Cansay 
vi  miles,  that  thereby  the  Scotts  shulde  have 
comen  farther  vnto  theyme,  and  more  oat  of 
ordre ;  and  soo  upon  snndry  good  consider* 
ations,  before  thcqr  entered  Lyddendaill,  as 
well  accompting  the  inhalMtanta  of  the  same 
to  be  towards  yoar  highness,  and  to  enforce 
theyme  the  more  thereby,  as  alsoo  to  jpat  an 
occasion  of  sospect  to  the  Kinge  of  Scotts, 
and  his  coonsaill,  to  be  taken  anenst  theyme, 
amonges  theymesel  ves,  made  prodamacions, 
commanding,  vpon  payneof  detbe,  assorance 
to  be  for  the  said  inhabitants  of  L3rdderBdaill, 
withont  any  prejadk»  or  hmrt  to  be  done  by 
any  Inglysman  vnto  thejrme^  and  soo  in  good 
orare  atewte  the  bowre  ot  tea  of  the  dok 
before  none,  vppon  Tewisdar,  dvd  pass 
throogh  the  said  Lyddersdail,  wnen  dyd 
come  diverse  of  the  said  inhabitants  there  to 
my  senrauntes,  under  the  said  assurance, 
onerring  theymaelfs  with  any  service  they 
couthe  make ;  and  thus,  thanks  be  to  Oodde, 
your  highnes*  subjects,  abowte  the  bowre  of 
xti  of  toe  clok  at  none  the  same  daye,  came 
into  this  your  bighncs  realme,  bringing  wt 
theyme  above  xl  Scottsmen  prisoners,  one  of 
th^rme  named  Scot,  of  the  surname  and  kyn 
of  the  said  Lord  of  Budoogfa,  and  of  bis 
bowsehold;  th^  brought  alsococnowte,  and 
above  Iz  horse  and  nuu-es,  keping  in  savetie 
frome  loese  or  hurte  all  your  stud  highnea 
subjects.  There  was  alsoo  a  towne,  called 
Newbyggina,  by  diverse  fotmen  of  Tyndaill 
and  Ryddesdaill,  Uk3m  vp  of  the  night,  and 
spoyled,  when  was  slayne  ii  Scottsmen  of  the 
said  towne,  and  many  Scotts  there  hurte ; 
your  highnes  subjects  was  xiii  myles  within 
the  grounde  of  Scodande,  and  is  from  my 
bouse  at  Werkworthe,  above  be  miles  of  the 
most  evil  passage,  where  great  saawes  doth 
lye :  heretofore  die  same  townes  now  br3mt 
naita  aot  at  any  tyme  iatbe  myad  of  oiaa  ia 


aay  warrsbeen  eaterprised  unto  oowe ;  < 
suDJects  were  thereto  more  < 


for 


the  better  advancement  of  your  Eigh» 
service,  the  said  Lord  of  Budough  oieyng 
always  a  mortall  enemy  to  this  your  Graces 
realme,  and  he  djrd  say,  within  xiii  days  be- 
fore, he  wonlde  see  wKo  durst  lye  nearhym; 
wt  many  other  cruell  wordi^  the  knowMge 
whereof  was  certainly  haid  to  my  said 
servaunts,  before  theyre  enterprice  maid  vpon 
him ;  most  humbly  beseeching  jrour  majesty, 
thatyoore  highnes  thanks  may  concur  vnto 
theyme,  whose  names  be  here  indosed,  and  to 
have  in  your  most  gradoua  memory,  the  payn- 
full  and  diligent  service  of  my  pore  servannt^ 
Wharton,  and  thus,  as  I  am  most  bounden, 
shall  dispose  wt  them  that  be  under  me  f . . . 
. .  •  annoysaunce  of  your  highnes  enemys.* 
In  resentment  of  this  roray.  Bncdeach,  with 
other  Border  chiefs,  assenibled  an  array  of 
4000  riders,  with  which  they  penetrated  into 
NiMthumberland,  and  laid  waste  the  countr^- 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  Bramish.  They  baffled 
or  defeated,  the  English  forces  opposed  to 
them,  and  returned  k>aded  with  prey.— 
PlNKBRTOW's  History^  voL  ii.  p.  318. 


NotbV. 


Bards  long  fhaUttU 

Haw  Lord  WalUrfiU,--V.  j. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  of  fincclench  succeeded 
to  his  grandfather,  Sir  David,  ia  140a.  He 
was  a  brave  aad  powerful  baron,  and  Warden 
ofthe  West  Marches  of  Scotland.  Hisdeath 
was  the  coasequence  of  a  feud  betwixt  the 
Scotu  and  Kerrs.  the  history  of  which  is 
necessary,  to  explain  repeated  allusioos  ia 
the  romance. 


In  the  3rear  icad,  in  the  words  of  Pitscottie, 
*the  Earl  of  AnguiL  and  the  rest  of  the 
Douglasses,  rale<rall  which  they  liked,  and 


no  man  durst  say  the  contrary ;  wherefore 
the  King  (James  V,  then  a  minor)  was  heavily 
displesMd,  and  would  faia  have  beea  out  of 
their  hands,  if  he  might  by  any  way :  And. 
to  that  eflfect,  wrote  a  quiet  and  secret  letter 
with  his  own  hand,  and  sent  it  to  the  Laird 
of  Bucdeuch,  beseeching  him  that  he  wooM 
come  with  his  kin  and^friends,  and  all  the 
force  that  he  might  be,  and  meet  him  at 
Mdross,  at  his  home  passing,  and  there  to 
take  him  out  of  the  Dougiaaaes  hands,  and 
to  put  him  to  liberty,  to  use  himsdf  among 
the  lave  (rwc^  of  his  lords,  as  be  thinks  ex- 
pedient. 

*  This  letter  was  quietly  directed,  and  sent 
by  one  of  the  King's  own  secret  seitanta. 
which  was  receiveayery  thaakfallv  by  the 
Laird  of  Buocleach,  who  was  very  glad  there- 
of, to  be  put  to  such  charges  and  familiaritr 
with  his  prince,  aad  did  great  diligence  to 
peifoim  Uie  King's  writing,  aad  to  bring  tb« 
matter  to  pass  as  the  Kiag  desired :  And,  to 
that  effect,  conveaed  all  I&  kta  aad  f riendi, 
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mad  an  tbat  -woold  do  for  luin»  to  ride  with 
ham  to  li«Llio—>  when  be  knew  of  the  King's 
huox coming.  And  so  he  brought  witli  him 
•Kx  Bgniwlii  iiiiiiirM.  of  L4daesdaJe,  and  An- 
sandnke,  nnd  oonntTynieii,  and  dans  there- 
nboBt,  nnd  held  tbemaelves  quiet  while  that 
the  Kins  retomed  out  ofJedborFh,  and  came 
to  li<  lio— .  to  remnin  there  aJl  that  night. 

*Etet  -when  the  Lord  Home,  Ccwfoord, 
nod  Pernyhent,  <thc  cbietfs  of  the  clan  of 
KczT.)  took  their  lenvc  of  the  King,  and 
leinioed  home,  then  appeared  the  Lord  of 
^        ~       *>  in  sight,  and  his  oompany  with  him 


rn^aa  arrayedbattle,^  intcndingto  have  ful- 


fiBed  the  King^s  petition,  and  tJ 

stoatlY  forward  on  the  back  side  of  Haliden 

hOL     "By  thattbe  Earl  of  Angiw,  with  George 

I>ovlaa,  his  brother,  and  sundry  other  of 

iMlriendB,  seeini;  this  army  coming,  they 

marvelled  what  the  matter  meant:  wiitle  at 

the  last  they  knew  the  Laird  of  Bacdench, 

with  a.  certain  company  of  the  thieres  of  An- 

«>*«^V     With  him  they  were  lea  affcared, 

and  made  them  manlnllY  to  the  field  contiary 

them,  and  said  to  the  King  in  this  manner, 

**Sir,  yon  is  Bocclench,  and  thieves  of  An* 

^kmuJe  with  him,  to  onbeset  yoor  Grace  from 

the«ate*^  0^  intermpt  yonrpassage).  »*  I  vow 

to  God  they  shall  ettW  fight  orflce ;  and  ye 

iteU  tarry  here  on  this  know,  and  my  brother 

Geonre  ^th  you,  with^any  other  company 

yon  pfeaae :  and  I  shall  paaa  and  pot  yon 

ihievSotftlie ground,  and  nd the jfite unto 

yonr  Grace,  or  else  die  for  it."    The  King 

carried  still,  as  was  dcvis.^;  and  George 

Oonclas  with  him,  and  sundry  «h«-  lor^ 

floSi  as  the  Barl  of  Lennox,  and  the  Lord 

Essksae.  and  some  of  the  King^sownaeroiU : 

hatalltlie  lave  irvsO  P*^  ;«"*?  *K  ^  ®f 

aT^  t^U«  fielil  agifcTthe  Laund  of  Bao 

deSch.  who  joyned^and  county  cruelly 

bSd»e  saidi&rtiea  in  the  field  of  Dame- 

teer/^^her  a^Unat  other,  with  uncertain 

SSy.    ButartlKli«t,thelxirdofH^^ 

1^^  word  of  tMLTr^J^iS  Si  n^^ 
marSl  again  to  the.  ^"^r'Ai^  P^nS 
Harte,  withTiim  the  M^I^^L^S^^liSr 

lidrfBSSLS-^rl^<f  »»d  -hottly  bare 
I^^i^-TZp^^TTttthcffTOond;  which  caused 
STliS?  rfBL^IoS5»/«tnd  'the  rrst  of  his 
^Lagd  of  »S^'25n9«%  ^»»«n  they  ft>»- 
S^JSSS.^;^  SS  socially  the  liird. 

^?^Si2l^f?S*pSroySSi  fo1k)wed  fori- 
cf  Corfoord  and   KOTjn  ^ 


c^ti^  «.J2aint»y  the  atroke  of  asp^ 
Carfoerd  was  aiaM>_fc^7;_  th««  servant  to  the 


?*5.tiflatthefcot; 


W  M  ^t^  i^S^L     15ot  when  the  Laird  of 

^^'^^^^'^^S^I^S^Jl^^  with  great 
Eari  of  Aag««  J^^^^J  thanked  *God 
aoTuMS  sod   yncx 
ihtke  saved  h»o> 


7^01   that  chance,  aAd 
to  Mclroas,  whCTe  they 


«^  »"i5iifc^i^  tbc  King,  who  wu 
»"  Sl^S5S2li>SI  of  tfS  slaa&ter  of  the 


) 


Laird  of  Cesdbord.  and  many  other  gentle> 
men  and  yeomen  slain  by  the  Laird  of  Hue- 
deach,  containing  the  number  of  fourscore 
and  fifteen,  which  died  in  defence  of  the  King 
and  at  the  command  of  his  writing.* 

I  am  not  the  first  who  has  attempted  to 
celebrate  in  verse  the  renown  of  this  ancient 
baron,  and  his  hazardous  attempt  to  procure 
his  sovereign's  freedom.  In  a  Scottish  Latin 
poet  we  find  the  following  verses : — 

valtbkzus  Scotus  Balcxvchius, 
EcTCKio  nscepto  fadnore.  libertnte  R«fris«  ac  alii* 
rabus  gaals  clams,  sub  JACOBO  V.  Ao.  CbritU,  1536. 
*  lataatatm  aUis.  auIUque  awUta  prionun 

Audet»  necpavidttm  morsre.  metusre  quant, 
Ubcrtatcm  aim  soUtl  traoscribere  Reg^ : 
Snbreptam  haac  Regi  restituiase  paras ; 
Si  vtads,  quanta  6  succadnnt  pracnOa  dextxaa  I 

Sin  Tictus,  fiUsas  spes  Jace,  pone  animam. 
Hosdca  vis  nocult :  stant  altae  robora  mentu 
Atque  decns.    Vbicet.  Rege  probaate.  fides 
Insita  queis  aninds  virtus,  quoique  acrior  ardor 
Obsiaet,  obscuris  nox  premat  an  tcnabris  t' 
Herofls  ax  omnl  HIstoila  ScotlcalactliriinI,  Atictore 
Jehan  Junstonia  Abredoii«nsa  Scoto.  1603. 

In  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Melrose, 
there  ensued  a  deadly  fend  betwixt  the  names 
of  Scott  and  Kerr,  which.  In  spite  of  all  means 
used  to  bring  about  an  agreement,  raged  for 
many  years  upon  the  Borders.  Buccleuch 
was  imprisoneo,  and  his.  estates  forfeited,  in 
the  year  K35,  for  levying  war  against  the 
Kerrs,  and  restored  by  act  of  F&liament, 
datcxi  15th  March,  1543,  during  the  rqrency 
of  Mary  of  Lorraine.  But  the  most  signal 
act  of  violence  to  which  this  quarrel  gave  rise, 
was  the  murder  of  Sir  Walter  himself,  who 
was  slain  by  the  Kerrs  in  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh in  150.  This  is  the  event  alluded  to 
in  stanza  vii ;  and  the  poem  is  supposed  to 
open  shortly  after  it  hadf  taken  place. 

The  fend  between  these  two  families  was 
not  reconciled  in  I59d  when  both  chieftains 

}>araded  the  streeU  of  Edinburgh  with  their 
ollowers,  and  it  was  expected  their  first 
meeting  would  decide  their  quarrel.  But, 
on  July  14th  of  the  same  year,  Colvil,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Bacon,  informs  him,  '  that  there 
was  great  trouble  upon  the  Borders,  which 
would  continue  till  order  should  be  taken  by 
the  Queen  of  England  and  the  King,  by 
reason  of  the  two  young  ScoU  chieftains, 
Cesford  and  Baclngh,  and  of  the  present  ne- 
cessity and  scarcity  of  com  amongst  the 
ScoU  Borderers  and  riders.  That  there  had 
been  a  private  quarrel  betwixt  those  two 
lairds  00  the  Bonlers,  which  was  like  to  have 
turned  to  bk>od ;  but  the  fear  of  the  ff^pcnl 
trouble  had  reconciled  them,  and  the  injuries 
which  they  thought  to  havecommitted  against 
each  other  were  now  transferred  upon  Eng- 
land :  not  unlike  that  emulation  in  France  be- 
tween the  Baron  de  Btron  and  Mons.  Jeverie, 
who,  being  both  ambitions  of  honour,  under- 
took more  hatsrdous  enterprises  against  the 
enemy  than  they  would  have  done  ifthey  had 
been  at  concord  togethei'.'—BucCH's  Memo^ 
rtaltf  voL  iL  p.  67. 
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(Jlotoi  to 


Note  VI. 


WhiU  Cu^ord  owns  ihd  ru!§  <(f  Carr, 
While  EUrich  boasU  ths  line  qfScoil, 

Th4  slaM£hier*d  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar^ 

The  havoc  qf  the  feudal  war^ 
Shall  never,  naver  beforgotl—'?,  4. 

Among  other  expedients  resorted  to  for 
staiichin£  the  fend  betwixt  the  S<»tts  and  the 
Kerrs,  there  was  a  bond  executed  in  15^ 
between  the  heads  of  each  dan,  btndinf^  them- 
selves to  perform  rectprocallv  the  four  prin- 
cipal pilgrimaffes  of  Scotland,  for  the  boiefit 
of  the  souls  M  those  of  the  opposite  name 
who  had  fallen  in  the  quarrel.  This  Indenture 
is  printed  in  the  Minttrehy  ^the  SceMeh 
Border,  vol.  i.  But  either  it  never  took 
effect,  or  else  the  fend  was  renewed  shortly 
afterwards. 

Such  pactions  were  ndtuneommon  in  feudal 
times ;  and,  as  m^ht  be  expected,  they  were 
often,  as  in  the  present  case^  void  of  the  effect 
desired.  When  Sir  Walter  Manny,  the  re- 
nowned follower  of  Edward  III,  had  taken 
the  town  of  Rvol  in  Gascony.  he  remembered 
to  have  hcara  that  his  father  lay  there  buried, 
and  offered  a  hundred  crowns  to  any  who 
could  show  him  his  grave.  A  veiy  old  man 
appeared  belore  Sir  Walter,  ana  informed 
him  of  the  manner  Of  his  father's  death,  and 
the  place  of  his  sepulture.    Itseems  the  Lord 


ne  was  neia  at  tena  oy  the  r 
knight,   until   he   agreed   t'> 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  < 
Compostella,  for  the  benefii 


of  Manny  had,  at  a  great  tournament,  un 
honed  and  wounded  to  the  death,  a  Gascon 
knight,  of  the  house  of  Mirepoix.  whose  kins- 
man was  Bishop  of  Cambray.  For  this  deed 
he  was  held  at  fend  by  the  relations  t^  the 

I— :-.!..    — *:i   u- J   j^   n?t?1^rtake   a 

I.im..'>  of 

.        -      I  "-   '""-  **^"1  of 

the  deceased.  But  as  he  mamivl  throagh 
the  town  of  Ryol,  after  accompi;iihm<''nt  of 
his  vow,  he  was  beset  as  \  .-,!..,  .^jy 
slain,  by  the  kindred  of  the  knight  whom  he 
had  killed.  Sir  Walter,  guided  by  the  old 
man,  visited  the  lowl^  tomb  of  his  father; 
and,  having  read  the  inscription,  which  was 
in  Latin,  he  caused  the  body  to  be  raised,  and 
transported  to  his  native  city  of  Valenciennes, 
M'here  masses  were,  in  the  days  of  Froissart, 
duly  said  for  the  soul  of  the  unfortunate 
pilgrim.— CAronfydSr  of  PsoisSAKT,  \-oL  L 
p.  123, 

Note  VII. 

With  Carr  in  arms  had  stood— V,  4. 

The  family  of  Ker,  Kerr,  or  Carr,  was 
very  powerful  on  the  Border.  Fynes  Mor- 
rison remarks,  in  his  Travels,  that  their 
influence  extended  from  the  village  of  Pmton 
Grange,  In  Lothian,  to  the  limits  of  England. 
Ceaaford  Castle,  the  ancient  baronial  resi- 
dence of  the  family,  is  situated  near  the 
village  of  Morebattle,  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  the  Cheviot  HUls.    it  has  been  a 


place  of  great  strength  and  consequence,  but 
18  now  ruinous.  Tradition  affirms  that  it 
was  foonded  by  Halbert,  or  Habby  Kerr,  a 
gigantic  warrior,  concerning  whom  many 
stories  are  current  in  Roxbnrghshire.  The 
Duke  of  Roxburghe  represents  Kerr  of  Cess- 
fbrd.  A  distinct  and  powerful  branch  of  the 
same  name  own  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  as 
their  chief.  Hence  the  distinction  betwixt 
Kerrs  of  Cessford  and  Faimihirst 


Note  VIII. 


Lord  Crunsioun.—F.  4. 

The  Cranstouns,  Lord  Cranstoun,  are  an 
ancient  Border  familv,  whose  chief  seat  was 
at  Crailing,  in  Teviotdale.  They  were  at 
this  time  at  fend  with  the  clan  of  Scott ;  for 
it  appears  that  the  Lady  of  Buccleuch,  in 
i^.  beset  the  Laird  of  Cranstoun,  seeking 
his  life.  Ne\*ertheless,  the  same  Cranstoun, 
or  perhaps  his  son.  was  married  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  same  lady. 


Note  IX. 


OfBethum£9lineofPieardie,—V,  4. 

The  Bethunes  were  of  French  origin,  and 
derived  their  name  from  a  small  town  in 
Artois.  There  were  several  distinguished 
families  of  the  Bethunes  in  the  neighbouring 
province  of  IHcardy ;  they  numbered  among 
their  descendants  the  celebrated  Due  de 
Sully ;  and  the  name  was  accounted  among 
the  most  noble  in  France,  while  aught  noble 
remained  in  that  country  1.  The  family  of 
Bethune,  or  Beatonn,  in  Fife,  produced 
three  learned  and  dignified  prelates :  namely. 
Cardinal  Beaton,  and  two  successive  Arch- 
bishops of  Gbwgow,  all  of  whom  flourished 
about  the  date  of  the  romance.  Of  this 
family  was  descended  Dame  Janet  Beaton, 
Ladv  Buccleuch,  widow  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
of  Branksome.  She  was  a  woman  of  mas- 
culine spirit,  as  appeared  from  her  riding  at 
the  head  of  her  son*s  clan,  after  her  bns- 
band^s  murder.  She  also  possessed  the  here- 
ditary abilities  of  her  family  in  such  a 
degree  that  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar 
imputed  them  to  supernatural  knowlec^e. 
With  this  was  mingled,  b^  faction,  the  foal 
accusation  of  her  having  influenced  Queen 
Mary  to  the  murder  of  her  husband.  One  of 
the  placards,  preserved  in  Buchanan's  Detec- 
tion, accuses  of  Damley*s  murder  *  the  Erie 
of  EiothwelL  Mr.  Janaes  Balfour,  the  persoun 
of  Pliske,  Mr.  IHvki  Chalmers,  black  Mr. 
John  Spens,  who  was  principal  deviser  of  the 
murder:  and  the  Quene,  assenting  thairto, 
throw  tne  persuasion  of  the  Erie  Both  well, 
and  the  wUchertft  of  Lady  Buchleuch,^ 


I  This  ttxpresskm  and  sentitnent  were  dictated  b>- 
the  dtuation  of  France,  in  the  year  1803,  when  the 
poem  was  oriffaially  written.    iSax. 
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TTOTB  X» 

ffk  iaarm^d  Am  atrt  fJkmi  nomg  may  namt^ 
lu  Ihdua^  Jmr-  b^ftmdthe  mo.— P.  4. 

wms  Ions  sappoted,  by  the  Scottish 
to  be  the  principal  school  of  ne^ 
^__^-  -^  /-  The  Earl  o£  Gowrie,  slain  at 
f^Ttk,  in  1600,  pretended,  daring  his  studies 
in  Itailj,  to  hare  acqaired  some  knowledre 
of  tlie  cabala,  by  wfaidL  he  said,  he  conld 
chaxm  anakea,  and  work  other  miracles; 
particalar,  could  produce  children 
tneintercoorse  of  the  sexes. — Seethe 
funiinalion  of  Wemyss  of  Bogie  before  the 
YtvTf  OMmdl,    cooceniing  Gowrie*s  Con- 


NotbXL 


ffitJoKtm  no  darkeninr  shadow  tra^d 
l/foH  iJU  sunny  cm///— P.  4. 

The  ■hadov  of  a  necromancer  is  iadepeo- 
leaft  of  the  ana.    Glycas  informs  as  that 
I  if  agna  caasedhis  shadow  to  go  before 
,  _naking  people  believe  it  was  an  atten- 

t  apirit. — Hkywooo's  HisrsrckiSy  p.  475. 

Tbe  yna\f^x  concdre,  that  when  a  class  of 
-^— ■ have  made  a  certain  '— 


Thrir  iiirsfir  stniiri  they  are  ob%ed^torun 
lfauiM;li  a.  sabteiTaneons  halL  where  the 
devilttteraJly  catches  the  hinamost  in  the 
taoe,  vnleoa  be  crosses  the  hall  so  speedibr 
tfaas  tbe  arch-enemy  can  only  apprehend  his 


. In  the  latter  case,  toe  perKxi  of 

the  aa£e  nerer  after  throws  any  shade ;  and 
those,  who  have  thus  lost  iJmr  shsdcm^ 
atw^y  prove  tbe  best  magicians. 


NOTB  XII. 


2TI*  vuwUss/omss  ofair^V,  4. 

Ibe  Scottish  rolgar.  without  having  any 
very  defined  notion  01  their  attributtM,  be- 
Beve  in  tbe  existence  of  an  intermediate  class 
sf  nrits^  residing  in  the  air  or  in  the  waters ; 
to  whose  ageoc/  they  ascribe  floods,  storms, 
a«i  aH  rach  pbenoniena  as  their  own  philo- 
nshr  cannot  readily  explain.  They  are 
mioaed  to  interfere  in  the  affaire  of  mortals, 
fJ^Uifw^  with  a  malerolent  purpose,  and 
wnetimes  with  milder  views.  It  is  said,  for 
cample,  that  a  gallant  baron,  having  re- 
mSltxMn  the  Holy  Land  to  hb  ca^  of 
Dremmelziar.  foand  b^if^V^  °°!?°^  * 
heaithr  child,  whose  birth  did  not  by  any 
BOBS  comwood  to  the  date  of  his  depar- 
tvc  Such  aSToccarrence,  to  the  credit  of 
tie  dames  <A  the  CmsadCTS  be  it  spoken, 

«.  so »«.  *^i  'MS^^  l^SSiS' 

«1b*ww  TTie  ladT.  therefore,  was  believed, 
2SS;av«?5^fid«»^y'  ^^^^^'^  Sprit 
!n^^r~7hS  iaaoed  from  the  river  v«»ile 

^»^J™^3iMnU  to  hts  embrace;  and 
tliS^J?^«edJe  wa.  berton^  upon 


the  child,  who  afterwards  became  Baron  kA 
DnunmeUiar,  the  chief  of  a  powerful  clan. 
To  those  spiriu  were  also  asoibed,  in  Scot- 
land, the 

'  airy  tongues,  that  cyDable  men's  names. 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  deaert  wildernesses. 

When  the  workmen  were  engaged  in 
erecting  the  ancient  church  of  Ola  I>Mr  in 
Aberdeenshire,  upon  a  small  hill  called  Bis- 
sau, they  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  work 
was  impeded  by  supernatural  obstacles.  At 
length,  the  Spirit  of  the  River  was  heard  to 
say, 

*  It  is  not  here,  k  is  not  here. 
That  ye  shal  buad  the  church  of  Deer : 
But  on  TapdDery, 
Where  many  a  corpaeshal  Be.* 

The  site  of  the  edifice  was  aoocMxlingly  trans- 
ferred to  Tapttllery.  an  eminence  at  some 
distance  from  the  putoe  where  tbe  building 
had  been  commenced.  —  Macpasuuib's 
MSS.  I  mention  these  popular  fables,  be- 
cause the  introduction  of  the  River  and 
Mountain  Spirits  may  not,  at  fint  sight, 
seem  to  accord  with  tne  general  tone  oT the 
romance,  and  tbe  superetitioos  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  scene  is  laid. 


Note  XHL 
A  fandtd  moss-trooptr^  4^— P.  5. 

This  was  the  usual  appellation  of  the  ma- 
rauders upon  the  Borden:  a  profession 
diligently  pursued  by  the  inhabitants  on 
both  sides,  and  by  none  more  actively  and 
successfully  than  vj  Bucdench's  clan.  'Long 
after  the  union  of  tbe  crowns  the  moss- 
troopers, although  sunk  in  reputation,  and 
no  longer  enjoying  the  pretext  of  national 
hostility,  continued  to  pursue  their  calling. 

Puller  includes,  among  the  wonders  of 
Ciunbcrland,  'Themoss-troopere:  so  strange 
in  the  condition  of  their  living,  if  considered 
in  their  Original^  Increast^  Height^  Decay, 
and  Ruine. 

*  I.  Original,  I  conceive  them  the  same 
called  Borderers  in  Mr.  Camden ;  and  char- 
acterised by  him  to  be  a  wild  and  warlike 
people.  They  are  called  mosstroopers^  be- 
cause  dwelling  in  the  mosses,  and  riding  in 
troops  together.  They  dwell  in  the  bounds, 
or  meeting,  of  the  two  kingdoms,  but  obey 
the  laws  of  neither.  They  come  to  church 
as  seldom  as  the  39th  01  Pd>ruary  comes 
into  the  kalendar. 

*2.  Increase.  When  England  and  Scot- 
land Mvere  united  in  Great  Britain,  they  that 
formerly  lived  by  hostile  incursions,  betook 
themselves  to  the  robbing  of  their  neighbours. 
Their  sons  are  free  01  the  trade  \j  their 
fothera*  copy.  They  are  like  to  Job,  not  in 
piety  and  patience,  but  in  sudden  plenty  and 
poverty ;  sometimes  having  flocks  and  nerds 
m  the  morning,  none  at  night,  and  perehance 
many  again  next  day.  TYiey  may  give  for 
their  motto,  viviiur  ex  raptSy  stealing  from 
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their  honest  nctflrhboart  what  thev  some- 
times  require.  They  are  a  nest  of  hornets ; 
strike  one,  and  stir  all  of  them  about  your 
ears.  Indeed,  if  they  promise  safely  to  con- 
duct a  traveller,  tfaiey  will  perform  it  with 
the  ficklity  of  a  Turkish  janizary :  otherwise. 
woe  be  to  him  that  falletn  into  their  quarters  I 

*%.  Height.  Amounting,  forty  years  since, 
to  some  thousands.  These  compelled  the 
vicinage  to  purchase  their  security,  by  pay- 
ing  a  constant  rent  to  them.  When  in  tWir 
greatest  height,  they  bad  two  great  enemies, 
— tht  Lams  <if  tfCt  Landy  and  the  Lard 
William  Howard  of  Naworth.  He  sent 
many  of  them  to  Carlisle,  to  that  place  where 
the  officer  doik  always  his  work  by  da^ 
lirht.  Yet  these  moss-troopers,  if  posstbly 
they  could  procure  the  pardon  for  a  con- 
demned peraonof  their  company,  would 
advance  great  sums  out  of  tndr  common 
stock,  who,  in  such  a  case,  east  in  Ihtirlots 
amongst  tktmsdxfes^  and  all  hav€  ont 
furst. 

'4.  Decay,  Caused  by  the  wisdom,  valour, 
and  diligence  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Charles  Lord  Howard,^EarT  of  Carlisle,  who 
routed  these  English  Ttories  with  his  regi- 
ment. His  seventy  unto  them  will  not  only 
be  excused,  but  commended,  by  the  judicious, 
who  consider  how  our  great  lawyer  doth 
describe  such  persons,  who  are  solemnly 
outlawed.  Bractov,  lib.  viiL  trac.  s.  cap. 
1 1.—  **  Ex  tunc  g^^unt  caput  lupinum^  tta 
fuodsinejudidaU  inquisitions  ritepereant^ 
etsecumsuum  judicium jportent:  etmerito 
sins  legs  pereuut.  qui  secundum  legem 
taMrr/r«»ja#iK«/.'*--*'Thencoforwaxd(aftcr 
that  they  are  outlawed)  they  wear  a  wolTs 
head,  so  that  they  lawfully  may  be  destroyed, 
without  any  judicial  inquisition,  as  who 
carry  their  own  condemnation  about  them, 
and  deservedly  die  without  law,  because 
they  refused  to  live  according  to  law.** 

'5.  Ruins.  Such  was  the  success  of  this 
worthy  lord*s  severity,  that  he  made  a 
thorough  reformation  among  them ;  and  the 
rinr-leaders  being:  destro3r«l,  the  rest  are 
reduced  to  legal  obediences  and  so,  I  trust, 
will  continue.^PULLSR*S  Worthies  qfEng- 
loftd^  p.  216, 

This  last  public  mention  of  mosstroopers 
occurs  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, when  many  ordinances  of  Parliament 
were  directed  against  them. 


Note  XIV. 


tarns  the  Unicom 's  pride^ 

Exalt  ths  Crescent  and  the  Star.—T,  6. 
The  arms  of  the  Kerrs  of  Cessford  were. 
Vert  on  a  cheveron,  betwixt  three  unicorns* 
heads,  erased  arg^$t.  three  mullets  S€tble\ 
crest,  a  unicom*s  head.  ccvukA  proper.  The 
Scotts  of  Bncdench  bore.  Or.  on  a  bend 
axure ;  a  star  of  six  poinu  oetwixt  two  cres- 
cenu  of  the  first. 


NotbXV. 

William  0/ Dslorains.—V.  6. 

The  lands  of  Deloraine  are  joined  to  those 
of  Bucclench  in  Eurick  Forest.  They  were 
immemorially  possessed  by  the  Bacclench 
family,  under  the  strong  title  of  occupancy, 
althonj^  no  charter  was  obtained  from  toe 
crown  until  1545.  Like  other  possemons, 
the  lands  of  Deloraine  were  oocasiooally 
granted  by  them  to  vassals,  or  kinsman,  for 
Border  service.  Satchelb  mentions,  among 
the  twenty^our  gentlemen-pensioners  of  the 
family,  *  William  Scott,  commonly  called 
Cut^U-thS'Black.who  had  the  lands  of  Nether 
Deloraine  for  his  service.*  And  again,  *  This 
William  of  Deloraine,  commonly  called  Cut' 
at'ths'Blachy^  was  a  brother  or  the  ancient 
house  of  Haining,  which  house  of  Haining  is 
descended  from  the  ancient  house  of  ius- 
sendean.*  The  lands  of  Deloraine  now  give 
an  earPs  title  to  the  descendant  of  Henn%tbe 
second  surviving  son  of  the  Dudiess  of  Buc- 
cleuch  and  Monmouth.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  William  of  Deloraine  the  attributes 
whidi  characterised  the  Borderers  of  his 
day ;  for  which  I  can  only  plead  Froissart's 
apology,  that,  *it  behoveth,  in  a  lynage, 
some  to  be  folyshe  and  outrageous,  to  mayn- 
tcyne  and  sustayne  the  peasabie.*  As  a 
contrast  to  my  Marchman,  I  beg  leave  to 
transcribe,  from  the  same  author,  the  speedi 
of  AmergoC  Maroell,  a  captain  of  the  Ad- 
venturous .Companions,  a  robber,  and  a 
pillager  ofthe  country  of  Auvergne,  who  bad 
been  bribed  to  sell  his  strongholds,  and  to 
assume  a  more  honourable  military  life 
under  the  banners  of  the  Earl  of  Armagnac 
But  'when  he  remembered  alle  this,  he  was 
sorrowful ;  his  tresour  he  thought  he  wolde 
not  mynjrsshe :  hewaswontedaylytosercbe 


yned,  that  to  pyll  and  to  rofabe  (all  thynge 
considered)  was  a  good  lyfe,  and  so  relented 
h3rm  of  his  good  doing.  On  a  tyme,  be  said 
to  his  old  compcmyons,  "  Sirs,  there  is  no 
sporte  nor  glory  in  this  worlde  amonge  men 
of  warre,  Kit  to  use  soche  lyfe  as  we  have 
done  in  tyme  past.  Whatajoy  was  it  tous 
when  we  rode  forth  at  adventure,  and  som- 
tyme  found  by  the  way  a  riche  priour  or 
merchaunL  or  a  route  or  mulettes  of  Mount- 
pellyer,  of  Narbonnc;  of  Lymens,  of  Fon- 
gans,  of  Besyera,  of  Tholous,  or  of  Carca- 
sonne,  laden  with  cloth  of  Brussels,  or  peltre 
ware  comynge  fro  the  fayres,  or  laden 
with  spycery  fro  Bruges,  fro  Damas,  or  fro 
Alysaundre;  whatsoever  we  met,  all  was 
ours,  or  els  ransoumed  at  our  pleasures; 
dayly  we  gate  new  money,  and  the  vyllaynes 
of  ^vergne  and  of  Lymosyn  dayly  oro- 
vyded  and  brought  to  our  castell  wbete 
roele,  good  wynes.  beffea,  and  fatte  mottona, 
pullayne,  and  wylde  foule:  We  were  ever 
thmyshed  as  tho  we  had  been  kings.    When 
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wcnxle fortbe,  an  the  coontrejtrymbled ft>r 
^re:  all  was  oars  goynr  and  comynee. 
How  tok  we  Carlast,  I  and  the  Bowrge  of 
Companye,  and  I  and  FeroC  of  Bemorstook 
CaliMet;  hovdrd  we  scale,  with  lytellavde, 
the  ^Toar  caste)]  of  Ifarqudl,  pertaynin?  to 
tbe  Eri  Dolphyn :  I  kept  it  nat  p&at  fyve 
daji^  bat  I  recejved  for  It,  on  a  feyre  table, 
fWe  thoosande  firankes,  and  fomre  one 
dkOMande  for  tbe  love  of  the  Brl  Dolpb!n*i 
ehOdfen.  B7  tny  fayth,  this  was  a  fayre  and 
a  jEood  iyfe !  wherefore  I  repate  iD3ndfe  sore 
dcceyvedL  in  that  I  have  rendered  an  the 
fiovtreas  of  Aloys  ;  for  it  wolde  have  kept  fro 
aDe  the  workle,  and  the  da3re  that  I  ^ave  it 
«p^  it  waaibomjahed  with  TytayHea,  to  have 
heea  kept  seven  ycre  withoat  any  re-vyuyk 
fiage.  This  Brl  of  Armjnake  hath  deceyved 
ae:  Olyve  Barbe.  and  Ferot  le  Beraoya, 
^ewed  to  n>e  bowr  I  shnlde  repente  iiiysellej 
cotayne  I  sore  repente  myselfe  of  what  I 
*-      '       -*  • — pRoissART,  voL  ii.  p.  195, 


NaisXVL 


BtwJfy  fmrvts,  by  tUsp^er-aU  boutuls, 
B9db^0mdI'k9-4zfMb€^bipodrkoHnd9.-9, 6. 

The  kinn  and  heroes  of  Scotland,  as  well 
at  the  Boraer  riders,  were  sometimee  obliged 
to  atndy  how  to  evatde  the  pamit  of  blood- 
koands.  Barboor  informs  us,  that  Robert 
Brace  was  repeatedly  tracked  by  sleath-dogs. 
Ob  one  occasioa,  Ims  escaped  by  wadin?  a 
bo«.4boc  down  a  brook,  and  aacendinjf 
into  a  tree  by  a  branch  winch  orerhong^  the 
vater ;  thaa,  leaving  no  trace  on  land  of  his 
footsteps,  he  baffledthe  scent  Tbeponoen 
caaeap: 

*  Rytht  to  tlM  tsora  that  Ptanrt  wafo; 
Bot  tba  deatlft-lumd  made  sdnting  tbsr. 
And  wauM  ft  fang  tyme  t«  and  fa. 
Ttet  IM  M  cc««^  Cf*e  cooUi  ga  : 
Tin  at  tbs  1M»  t^Q<*'**»'J-?«?. 
r^jsmit  clw  BmuuI  uie  sleuth  bad  lorae. 

Tkt  Bruce,  lifxity}L 

A  sare  way  of  atoppin;  the  do^  was  to 
max  blood  upon  the  track,  which  destroyed 
the  ^acriminiUtng:  fineness  of  his  scent.  A 
captive  was  oosnetiroes  sacrificed  on  sach 
occasioBS.  Henrythe  Minstrel  tells  a  ro. 
nantic  story  of  Wallace,  foonded  on  this 
drcamstance : — ^The  heroes  liMle  band  had 
herajoinedby  an  Irishman,  named  Pawdoon, 
or  Fadaean,  a  dark^^aavawt  and  sospicioM 
dlaracter.  Alter  a  sharp  akiraitsh  at  Black- 
Brae  Side,  "WaUace  was  forced  to  retreat 
with  only  sixteen  followers.  The  Bmrlish 
sraed  with  a  Border  sUttik^bruiek,  or 
hfc>od-honndi 

•  la  GeMcrtesd  tiMce  was  ^  brat<^  bredl 

~   sC-e. ««|  «lia««  "<»*^  ■*»*••*«« "rfBht ««*• 


In  the  retreat,  Fawdoon,  tired,  or  affectlne 
to  be  so,  would  go  no  farther.  Wallace 
having  in  vain  argued  with  him,  hi  hasty 
anger,  struck  off  his  head,  and  continued 
the  retreat.  When  the  Boglish  came  npi 
their  hound  sUyed  upon  the  drad  body  1— 

•  The  sleuth  stopped  at  Fawdoo.  stlB  she  stood. 
Nor  £mher  would  fra  time  she  fond  the  blood.* 

The  story  concludes  with  a  fine  Gothic 
scene  of  terror.  Wallace  took  refuge  in  the 
solitary  tower  of  Gask.  Here  he  was  dis- 
turbed at  midnight  bv  the  blast  of  a  horn. 
He  sent  out  his  attendanU  by  two  and  two, 
but  no  one  returned  with  tidings.  At  length, 
when  he  was  left  alone,  the  sound  was  heard 
still  louder.  The  champion  descended, 
sword  in  hand;  and,  at  the  gate  of  the 
tower,  was  encountered  by  the  headless 
spectre  <^Pawdoun,  whom  fie  had  slain  so 
rashly.  Wallace,  in  great  terror,  fled  up  into 
the  tower,  tore  open  the  boards  of  a  window, 
leapt  down  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  con- 
tinned  his  flight  up  the  river.  Looking  back 
to  Gask,  he  discovered  the  tower  on  fin* 
and  the  form  of  Pawdoun  upon  the  battle- 
ments,  dilated  to  an  immense  siae,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  a  biasing  rafter.  The 
Minstrel  concludes, 

*Tnat  ryght  wde.  that  all  this  be  sooth  indeed. 
Supposing  it  to  be  no  point  of  the  creed* 

The  WuUate,  Book  t. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  extracted   this  Ule  as  a 
•jmple  of  Henry's  m^.-^fecinunt  0/ 


NOTB  XVIL 


ths  Moai-hiit*  mMtnd, 

IVMtrg  Druid  stuuUs  sHajUUed  round. 
-P.  6. 

This  is  a  round  artificial  mount  near 
Hawick,  which,  ftt>m  its  name,  {0^t,An^. 
Stuc.  Concilium^  Conveniw^  was  probably 
anciently  used  as  a  place  for  assembling  a 
nationaf  council  of  the  adjacent  tribes. 
There  are  many  such  monads  in  Scotland, 
and  they  are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  of  a 
square  form. 


NoTB  xvni. 

'^^tJu  tower  of  Haaeidean,^V,  7. 

The  estate  of  Haxrldean.  corruptly  Has- 
sendean,  belonged  formerly  to  a  family 
of  Scotts,  thos  conunemorated  by  Sat> 
chells:— 
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QfUies  to 


NoibXIX. 


On  Mint(hcrags  th*  moonbtams  glint. 
-P.  7. 

A  romantic  aMeniblac;e  of  cliffs,  which 
rise  saddenly  above  the  vale  of  Teviot,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  family-seat, 
from  which  Lord  Minto  takes  his  title.  A 
small  platform,  on  a  projectinc^  cras^i  com* 
mandinir  a  most  beantiifQl  prospect,  is  termed 
BarKhUW  Bed.  This  Bamhills  is  said  to 
have  been  a  robber,  or  outlaw.  There  are 
remains  of  a  strong  tower  beneath  the  rocks, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  dwelt,  and 
from  which  he  derived  his  name.  On  the 
sommit  of  the  rrag*  are  the  fratrments  of 
another  ancient  tower,  in  a  jiieturesquc 
situation.  Among  the  houses  ca^i  down  oy 
the  Earl  ^i  Hartforde.  in  1545,  occur  the 
towcti  of  Ea«t£r  Bitnitiilk,  and  of  Minto- 
CTSuji  with  Minto  town  and  place.  Sir 
Gtlbert  Etijot  ^  father  to  the  prciient  Lord 
Minto,  wa!i  the  author  of  a  b^^atit  i  fu  I  pastoral 
aonj^,  of  which  the  foilow>tj£  it  a  tnrre  correct 
cii:  r^  .M  Ih  usual IvpaMished.  The  poetical 
T'  III  Sir  GiIIktI  ELUot  hoi  descended 

to  his  family. 

•  My  slMep  I  tMgteded.  I  brake  my  ilMep-hook. 
And  all  the  gay  haunts  of  my  youth  I  forsook : 
No  more  for  Amynta  fresh  garands  I  wov« ; 
Ambition,  I  said,  would  sooa  cure  me  of  love. 
But  what  had  my  youth  with  ambitioa  to  do  I 
WhyleftI  AmynUI  why  broke  I  my  vow  1 


Throuff  h  resloQS  remote  in  vain  do  I  rove. 
And  bid  the  wide  world  secure  me  from  love. 


Ii.  fed,  to  lmaffin&  that  aught  codd  sob 

love  so  weU  founded,  a  pnsion  so  true  . 

h,  ffive  me  my  sheepb  and  my  sheep4iook 

'   r  from  love  and  Amynu  no 


Ah.  fed,  to 
Ah 

Ah,jFivemei^ 


Alas  I  *tis  too  late  at  thy  frte  to  repfaie  1 
Poor  shepherd,  AmvnU  no  more  can  be  thine  I 
Thy  tears  are  all  frmtles^  thy  wishea  are  vain. 
The  moments  neglected  return  not  again. 
Ah  1  what  had  my  youth  with  ambition  to  do ! 
Why  left  I  Amynu  I  why  broke  I  my  vow  I ' 


Note  XX. 


Ancieni  RiddeTsfair  domain, — P.  7. 

The  family  of  Riddell  have  been  very  lonr 
in  possession  of  the  barony  called  Riddell, 
or  Kyedale,  part  of  which  still  bears  the 
latter  name.  Tradition  carries  their  antiquity 
to  a  point  extremely  remote :  and  is,  in  some 
d^ree,  sanctioned  by  the  discovery  of  two 
stone  coffins,  one  contaioincr  an  earthen  pot 
filled  with  ashes  and  arms,  beariiu^  a  legible 
date.  A.D.  737;  the  other  date<ro36,  and 
filled  with  the  bones  of  a  man  ofpigantic 
siae.  These  coffins  were  discoverea  in  the 
foundations  of  what  was,  but  has  long  ceased 
to  be,  the  chapel  of  Riddell ;  and  as  it  was 
argued,  with  plausibility,  that  they  contained 
the  remains  of  sooe  ancestors  ofthe  family, 

1  ElM:tsdM.P.  te  Sdkkkahirein  1754. 


they  were  deposited  in  the  modem  place  of 
sepulture,  comparativdy  so  termed^  though 
buut  in  ma    But  the  following  cnnoos  and 

authentic  iV....vir!...i!  -  ■■?.  ur^ir.:  n.  :  '-nnrlti- 
sivclv  the  I'pithft  u\  '  Ancient  RiildeJ  '  ;  l*t, 
A  charter  hy  Da^d  1  to  Waiter  RydAk* 
StarfiR"  of  Roxburgh,  confirming  -all  the 
estaiFd  of  LiliCTciive,  &c.^  of  which  hU  father, 
Gtrvasia^  tie  Ryiialc^  liird  pcMscssed.  adhr, 
A  buJI  of  pope  Aflrian  IV,  conGfniiriji^  the 
will  of  Waiter  dc  Ridalc-,  knight,  in  favour 
of  bis  brother  Anwhltiil  de  Ktda.k-,  dated 
8th  April,  1 155.  3dly,  A  bull  of  Pope  Alen- 
andrr  111,  confirminji  the  «td  wiU  of  Walter 
de  Ridftli^,  b^ucaLhinr  to  his  brother  Ana- 
chktU  the  lands  of  Liliestliv-e,  Whettunes, 
&t:,,  and  fatifyirtjf  the  bATgain  betwbt  Ans- 
diittil  and  HiictreduSj  eonceminF  the  chundi 
of  Liiif'^clive,  in  consf^iip-nr  .■  .if  i]r.'m*'riia.tioii 
01  Mal'-olm  n^  and  c  '  I, rater 

from  tikat  monarch,  i  ui«  uui«  i«  u«u^  tTth 
June,  1 160.  4thlv,  A  ball  ofthe  same  Pope, 
confirming  the  will  of  Sir  Anschittil  de  Ridale, 
in  favour  of  his  son  Walter,  convejrinsr  the 
said  lands  of  Liliesdive  and  others,  dated 
loth  March,  iiao.  It  is  remarkablCj  that 
IJliesclix'e.  otherwise  Rydale,  or  Riddell, 
and  the  Whittanes,  have  descended,  through 
a  long  train  of  ancestors,  without  ever  passing 
into  a  collateral  line,  to  the  person  of  Sir 
John  Buchanan  Riddell,  Bart,  of  Riddell, 
the  lineal  descendant  and  representative  of 
Sir  Anschittil.— These  circumstances  ap- 
peared worthy  of  notice  in  a  Border 
work. 


None  XXI. 


But  when  Melrose  he  reach" d^  *twas  siUnca 

all; 
He  meeily  etaUed  his  steed  in  sMl^ 
And  sought  the  convents  lonely  nail. 

-P.«. 

The  ancient  and  beautiful  monastery  of 
Melrose  was  founded  by  King  David  I.  Its 
ruins  afford  the  finest  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture  and  Gothic  sculpture  which 
Scotland  can  boast.  The  stone  of  which  it 
is  built,  though  it  has  resisted  the  weather 
for  so  many  ages,  retains  perfect  sharpness, 
so  that  even  the  most  minute  ornaments 
seem  as  entire  as  when  newly  wrought.  In 
some  of  the  cloisters,  as  is  hinted  in  the  next 
Canto,  there  are  representations  of  flowers, 
vegetables,  &c,  carved  in  stone,  with  accuracy 
and  precision  so  delicate,  that  we  almost 
distrust  our  komSj  when  we  consider  the 
difficulty  of  subjectmg  so  hard  a  substance 
to  such  intricate  and  exquisite  modulation. 
This  superb  convent  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary,  and  the  monks  were  of  the  Cistertian 
order.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
they  shared  the  general  reproach  of  sensu- 
ality and  irregulartty,  thrown  upon  the 
Roman   churchmen.      The    old  woixls   of 
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fiKvoarite    Scotch   air,    ran 
kalel. 
As  k»c  Ml^cirneiKhboanr  luted.' 


NOTSXXU. 

Smamjrum^d  of  ebon  amdruory; 
JVhgm  tOtmr  Ag€S  tk€  hmagmry^ 
And  the  seroUs  tMmt  Uaeh  ik€€  to  livt  atui 
diti 


Them  view  Si.  DemSs  ruined  piU,—Y,  8. 

Tbe  bottreaaes  ranged  along  the  skka  of 
tbe  rwna  of  Melroae  Abbey,  are,  according 
to  tbe  Gothic  style,  richly  carved  and  frettec^ 
~  "^Bsng  niches  for  tne  statnes  of  saints, 
labelled  with  scrolls,  bearinr  appropriate 
a  of  Scriptnre.  Most  of  these  sutnes 
have  been  deinoUshed. 

Diavid  I  of  Scotland  pnrchased  the  repa- 
a  of  sanctity,  by  founding,  and  liberal  Iv 
■tng,  not  only  the  monastery  of  Mel- 
bat   those   of  Kelso,  Jedbnigh,  and 
ny  others;  which  led  to  the  well-known 
ervation  of  his  sacceasor,  that  he  was  a 
t  saittijbr  the  cromm. 


NoTsXXni. 


Fiur-  tmass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry^ 

Sme  iope^Ueran  Ave  Mary, 

IVhen  I  ride  on  a  Border  Joruy.^lP,  9. 

The  Dordeicis  were,  as  may  be  rapposed, 
very  ignocant  abont  rdigioos  matters. 
ComUe,  In  his  /hramesis.  or  Admonitiomy 
•taaea,  that  the  leformed  divines  were  so  far 


from  andcrtakiag  d&rtant  jom  neys  to  conyeri 
the  Heathen.  *as  I  wold  wis  at  God  that  ve 
void  oohrgobot  to  tbe  HieUnds  and  Borders 
sf  oar  own  realm,  to  gain  oar  awin  ooontrey- 
WB,  who.  for  lack  ofprecbing  and  nrintstra- 
lioo  of  tlie  sacnunenta,  mast,  with  tyme, 
becam  either  infidells,  or  atheists.;  Bat  we 
kara,  from  Lesley,  that,  however  deficient  in 
real  relcioa,  they  regulariy  told  their  beads, 
sad  never  with  more  aeal  than  when  going 
ODapJandering  expedition. 


NOTBXXrV. 
The  youth  in^i^^trimr  souadrons  eiart. 


conntrey  doth  iis&  the  castjrnge  of  their 
dertes  best  pleasetn  me,  and  Eladly  I  wolde 
ae  it :  for,  as  I  hear  say,  if  they  strike  one 
aiTgfate,  without  he  be  well  armed,  the  dart 
wuTpierce  him  thraghe.*— *  By  my  fayth,  sir,* 
sayd  tbe  sqayer,  *ye  say  troath;  for  I  have 
seen  many  a  grcte  stroke  given  with  them^ 
which  at  ooe  time  cost  as  derely,  and  was 
to  as  great  displeasore;  for,  at  the  said 
skyrmishe.  Sir  John  Lawrence  of  Coygne 
was  striken  witS  a  dart  in  such  wise,  that 
the  head  perced  all  the  plates  of  his  cote  of 
mayle,  and  a  sacke  stopped  with  sylke,  and 
passed  thnighe  his  body,  so  that  he  fell  down 
dead.*~PROiSSAKT,  vol.  ii.  ch.  44.— This 
mode  of  fighting  with  darts  was  imitated  in 
the  militaorgame  called  Jeugro  de  las  canoe, 
which  the  Spaniards  borrowed  from  their 
Moorish  invaders.  A  Saracen  champion  is 
thus  described  by  Proissart:  *  Among  tbe 
Sarasyns,  there  was  a  yonge  knight  called 
Agadinger  Dol3rfeme ;  he  was  always  wel 
moonted  on  a  redy  and  a  lyght  horse;  it 
seemed,  when  the  horse  ranne,  that  be  did 
fly  in  the  ayre.  Tbe  knighte  seemed  to  be  a 
good  man  of  armes  by  bis  dedes ;  he  bare 
always  of  asage  three  fethered  dartea,  and 
rychte  well  he  coald  handle  them;  and, 
according  to  their  cnstome,  he  was  clene 
armed,  with  a  long  white  towetl  aboat  his 
head.  His  apparelTwas  blacke,  and  his  own 
coloar  browne,  and  a  good  horseman.  The 
Crysten  men  say,  they  thoaghtehe  dyd  soch 
deeds  of  armes  for  the  love  of  some  yonge 
ladye  of  his  coantrey.  And  true  it  was, 
that  he  loved  entirely  the  King  of  Thane's 
daughter,  named  the  Lady  Axala;  she  was 
inherytor  to  the  realme  of  Thane,  after  the 
disoease  of  the  kjrng,  her  father.  This 
Agadinger  was  sone  to  the  Duke  of  Oljrfeme. 
I  can  nat  telle  if  they  were  married  together 
after  or  nat;  bat  it  was  shewed  me.  that 
this  knyght.  for  love  of  the  sayd  ladye, 
during  the  siege,  did  many  feates  of  armes. 
The  En3rghtes  of  France  wold  fayne  have 
taken  hym ;  but  they  colde  never  attrape 
nor  inclose  him ;  his  horse  was  so  swyft,  and 
so  redy  to  his  hand,  thatalwaies  he  escaped* 
— ^VoL  \u  ch.  71. 


Note  XXV. 


And  there  the  dy£n£  lant^s  did  bum^ 

B^ore  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 

O  gallant  Chi^ofOtUrbume/^V,  10. 

The  famous  and  desperate  battle  of  Otter- 
burne  was  fought  15th  August  1388.  betwixt 
Henry  Ptercy,  called  Hotspur,  and  James. 
Barl  of  Douglas.  Both  these  renowned 
champions  were  at  the  head  of  a  dioaeo 
bodf  of  troops,  and  they  were  rivals  in 
military  fame:  so  that  Proissart  affirms, 
*  Of  all  the  battayles  and  encoonteryngs 
that  I  have  made  meodon  of  here  before  7n 
all  this  hystor3r|  great  or  smalle,  this  batuyle 
that  I  treat  or  nowe  was  one  of  the  sorest 
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and  best  ibaghten,  witboot  cowardes  or 
f  Ajrnte  hertes :  for  there  was  nqrtiier  koyghte 
nor  sqayer  bat  that  dvde  hb  devoyre,  and 
foofffatehande  to  hande.  This  baUjrle  was 
Ijkc  the  bauyle  of  BecherelL  the  which  was 
^iauntly  fonght  and  endureo.*  The  issue  of 
the  conflurt  is  well  known :  Percy  was  made 
prisoner,  and  the  Scots  won  the  day,  dearly 
purchased  by  the  dmth  of  tbeir  gallant 
general,  the  Earl  of  Doogla^  who  was  slain 
in  the  action.  He  was  mined  at  Melrose, 
beneath  the  high  altar.  '  His  obseqtt3re  was 
done  reverently,  and  on  his  bodye  ntjrde  a 
tombe  of  stone,  and  his  baoer  hangyng  orer 
hym.*— FSOXSSAST,  voU  it  p.  i^ 


Note  XXVL 


JarJk  Kmigki q/LkUitdaU,^^,  la 

WiUiam  Doi^Uu^  called  the  Knight  of 
Liddesdale,  flonridied  dnri^  the  reign  of 
David  IL  and  was  so  distinguished  by  his 
valour,  tnat  be  was  called  the  Flower  of 
ChivalfT.  Nevertheless,  he  tarnished  his 
reoownlby  the  cruel  murder  of  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay  of  Dalhonsiei  originally  his  friend 
and  brother  ia  anna.  The  King  bad  con- 
Cerred  upon  Ramsay  the  sheriffdom  of  Teviot- 
dale,  to  which  Doufpas  pretended  some  claim. 
In  revenge  of  this  pceferaoce,  the  Knight  of 
Liddesdale  came  down  upon  Ramsav,  while 
he  waa  administering  justice  at  Hawick| 
seised  and  carried  him  off  to  his  remote  ana 
inaccessible  castle  of  Hermitage,  where  he 
threw  his  unfortunate  prisoner,  horse  and 
man,  into  a  dungeon,  and  left  htm  to  perish 
of  hunger.  It  is  said,  the  miserable  captive 
prolonged  his  existence  for  several  days  by 
the  com  which  fell  from  a  granary  above  the 
vault  in  which  he  was  confined  \  So  weak 
was  the  royal  authority,  that  David,  although 
highly  incensed  at  thb  atrocious  murder, 
found  himself  obliged  to  appoint  the  Knight 
of  Liddesdale  successor  to  his  victim,  as 

I  Than  It  MUMtMnflr  affecting  in  die  manner  in 
whfch  the  old  Prior  of  Lochleran  till  ua  from  deicribinif 
the  death  of  ttie  fcattant  Ramaay,  to  Uie  geaecalaorrow 
which  It  exdted  »— 

*To  laO  70a  there  of  tiM  maneta^ 
It  Is  boc  sorrow  for  til  here : 
He  wes  the  grattsst  meojra  man 
That  ooy  cowth  have  thowcht  of  than. 
Of  hia  stale,  or  of  mere  be  Are  t 
AH  menjt  hiin,  bath  bettyr and  war: 
The  TTOnb  and  pore  Mm  menyde  bsth. 
For  of  his  dede  wes  mekfl  skath.' 

Some  vean  afi^  a  peraoo  dlfgtog  for  atooea.  about 
the  old  castle  of  Hermitaee.  broke  Into  e  vank,  con> 
tafating  a  quantity  of  chal(  some  bones,  and  pieces  of 
iron  t  amoogie  others  the  curb  of  an  aadent  bridle 
whkh  theeothor  haa  ahue  givea  to  the  Bari  of  Del* 
henslah  ander  the  fanfMrearioa  tiMt  k  poasiblir  may  be  e 
rdicofhia  baveaaoestacv  The  worthy  dergyman 
oftfae  parish  has  mentSoned  this  AscoveryM  hS  Sta. 
tlstical  AcBount  of  Caallacowii. 


Sheriff  of  Tevkitdale.  But  he  was  soon  after 
slain,  while  hunting  in  Bttrick  Forest,  by  hb 
own  godson  and  ciiifftain,  WiUiam,  Earl  of 
Dou^aa,  in  revenge,  acoordii^  to  some 
authors,  of  Ramsay^s  murder;  although  a 
popular  tradition,  preserred  io  a  ballad 
quoted  by  Godscroft,  and  some  parts  of 
which  are  still  preserved,  ascribes  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Barl  to  jealousy.  The  place 
where  the  Knight  of  LMdesdale  was  kiUed, 
is  called,  from  biaaame,  WiUlam-Cross,  upon 
the  ridge  of  a  Ull  called  WilKam4iope, 
betwixt  Tweed  and  Yarrow.     His  body, 


according  to  Godscroft.  was  carried  to  Lin- 
dean  church  the  first  night  after  his  death, 
and  thence  to  Melrose,  wnere  he  was  interred 
with  great  pomp,  and  wbere  his  tomb  it  still 
showa» 


NorBXXVIL 


Tfu  moan  oh  iko  omai  orUl  *homt.—9.  la 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  beau- 
tiful specim«?n  of  the  lightness  and  d^ance 
of  Gothic  architecture,  when  in  its  purity, 
than  the  eastern  window  of  Melrose  Abbey. 
Sir  James  Hall  of  Dunglaa  BarL,  has.  with  . 
great  ingenuity  and  plitusibility,  traced  the 
Gothic  order  torough  its  various  forms  and 
seeminriy  eccentric  ornaments,  to  an  archi- 
tectural  unitation  of  wicker  work ;  of  whidi, 
as  we  learn  from  some  of  the  legends,  the 
earliest  Christian  churches  were  constructed. 
In  such  an  edifice,  the  original  of  the  clustered 
pillars  is  traced  to  a  set  M  round  posts,  begirt 
with  slender  rods  of  willow,  whose  loose 
suroroiu  were  brought  to  meet  from  all 
quarter^  and  bound  together  artificially,  so 
as  to  produce  tbe  frainework  of  the  roof: 
and  the  tracery  of  our  Gothk:  windows  is 
displayed  in  the  meetinjg  and  interlacing  of 
rods  and  hoop^  affordmg  an  inexhaus&le 
variety  of  beaatiiul  forms  of  <men  worlo 
This  lagemous  system  is  alkided  to  in  the 
romance.  Sir  James  HalPs  Essay  on  Gothic 
Architecture  is  published  in  Tlu  Sdinbunk 
Philooophiool  j^"iiiij<ic]ft<Mif- 


NotbXXVIU. 
Uu  womdrouo  Mickaol  Sooit,—V.  la 

Sir  Michael  Soott  of  Balwearie  flourished 
during  the  13th  century,  and  was  one  of  tbe 
ambassadors  uent  to  hiring  the  Maid  of  Nor- 
way to  Scotland  upon  tbe  (feath  of  Alexander 
III.  By  a  poetical  anachronism,  be  is  here 
placed  ma  later  era.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
learning,  chiefly  acquired  in  foreign  countries. 
He  wrote  a  commentary  upon  Aristotle, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1496;  and  several  trea- 
tises upon  aateral  philosophy,  from  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  addicted  to  the  abstruse 
stndiesof jndiciai  Mtrelpgy,  alcbymy,phyiiog- 
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and  chhxMnancy.  Hence  be  paned 
'  his  contanporanes  for  a  skUfnl 
Dempster  informs  lu,  that  he 
nbers  to  hav<e  heard  in  his  yoath,  that 
tbenacic  books  of  Michael  Scott  were  stiU 
m  cMstence,  Imt  could  not  be  opened  without 
wiser,  on  account  of  the  maJignant  fiends 
vhoveretherebvinToked.  DtmUttriHit- 
f*^  Kctiesiastica^  1607^  Ub.  ni.  p.  495. 
l«y  characterises  Michael  Scott  as  ^Hngu- 
larigphiiosophiae^  astromomiat^  ae  mteUd- 
mmiamdeprmttatts;  diabaiur  peniHstimo* 
^yyg  r^C€s*ms  inda^russe.'*  Dante  also 
■CBtioos  him  as  a  renowned  wixard  :— 

'  Q«dl  ahro  che  ne*  fianchi  d  coil  poco» 
Micbele  Scotto  fa,  che  veramente 
DcOa  Biaglclie  frodi  scppe  a  giaoco.' 

/«(/ltrNtf,  Canto  Bono. 

„  .thus Spoken ofbj biographers 
Lorians,  loses  little  of  his  mystical 
vulgar  tradition.  Accordingly,  the 
,  of^Sir  Michael  Scott  sorvives  in 
a  legend ;  and  in  the  sooth  of  Scot- 
work  of  great  labour  and  antiqnity, 
kL  either  to  the  agency  of  jiuid 
Micha^l^  Sir  William  wAa^  or  of  the 
deriL  Tradition  varies  concerning  the 
\  of  his  borial ;  some  contend  for  Home 
rame,  in  Cnmbevland;  others  for  Mel- 
:  Abbey.  But  all  agree^  that  his  books 
ef  aaaffic  -were  interred  m  hts  grave,  or  pre- 
serrecT  in  the  convent  where  be  died. 
Satrhells^  wishing  to  give  some  aathori^ 
far  his  account  01  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Scott,  pretends,  that,  in  1639,  he  chanced 
to  be  at  Burgh  nnder  Bowness,  in  Cumber- 
land, where  a  person,  named  Lancelot  Scott, 
ihowed  him  an  extract  from  Michael  Scott's 
works,  containing  that  storj : — 

mm  said  Che  book  which  he  gavs  me 
Was  of  Sb  Mkhaol  Scotf  s  hoMrie ; 
Which  histo«7  was  never  yet  read  throng, 
Kor  sever  wO,  for  no  man  dare  k  do. 
TouBK  adioiars  have  pidc'd  out  somethfaiflr 
FitMS  tba  oontema.  that  dare  not  read  withfai. 
Be  carrisd  bm  aloofir  the  cattle  then, 
Aadwhrar^d  his  written  book  haagiiiK  on  an  Iron  pin. 
His  wibhiir  Pes  did  aecm  to  me  to  be 
or  bsrdened  metal,  like  sted,  or  accumie ; 
The  vofcnaa  of  it  did  seem  so  laive  to  me, 
As  the  Book  of  Martyrs  and  Tudts  Uitarie. 


aany 
laod;; 


A  ttOBa  wtere  Mr.  lllcfaael  Scott  dkl  Ue ; 

I  aaloed  at  him  bow  Oiat  could  appear, 

Mr.  Mirhsri  had  been  dead  above  five  hnndwdyeart 

Ite  ekewM  ae  none  dorst  bury  nnder  that  stone. 

Mors  tham  be  had  been  dead  a  few  yean  aaone ; 

For  Mfu  MSchacTs  name  does  teniiie  each  5ne.' 

Hmtry  ^tM*  Right  HowmrabU  Nttmt  tf^QOTT. 


NOTB  X3CIX. 

Salamanca**  cave.— P.  10. 

Spain,  from  the  relics,  doubtless,  of  Arabian 
haraiiv  and  snperstition,  was  accoonted  a 
fmoanit  resideoce  o(  magicians.  Pope  Sjrl- 
veser,  wiio  actaaliy  imported  from  Spain 


the  use  of  the  Arabian  nomerala,  was  sap- 
posed  to  have  learned  there  the  magic,  for 
which  he  was  stigmatised  by  the  ignorance 
of  his  zge,^WjLUAM<ifUa/ms6ury,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  la  There  were  public  schools,  where 
magic,  or  rather  the  sciences  supposed  to 
involve  its  mjsteries,  were  regularly  taught, 
at  Toledo,  Seville,  and  Salamanca.  In  the 
latter  dty,  they  were  held  in  a  deep  cavern ; 
the  mouth  of  which  was  walled  up  by  Queen 
Isabella,  wife  of  Khig  Perdmand— D'Autok 
M  JLeamtd  Incredulity^  p.  45.  These 
Spanish  schools  of  magic  are  celebrated  also 
by  the  Italian  poets  oTromanoe  :— 

'  Qnasto  dtti  dl  ToDeto  solea 
Tenere  studio  di  necromanzSa ; 

aMl  di  maglca  arte  si  leggea 
bbUcamente,  e  di  peromanzia ; 
E  mohi  geomanti  sempre  avea, 
Esperimenti  assai  d'  idroman^ 
E  d'  altra  ftlae  opinion'  di  «i-*^Thi 
Come  4  iattme^  o  spemo  batter  gli  occhL* 
Ii  Morgmntt  Mmaiort,  Canto  axv.  St  959. 

The  celebrated  magician  Mangts,  coosio 
to  Rmaldo  of  Mootalban,  called  by  Ariosto. 
Malagiffi,  studied  the  black  art  at  Toledo! 
as  we  Team  from  VHisioire  de  Maugis 
l^Ay^rremcnt.  He  even  held  a  professor's 
chair  m  the  necromantic  tmiversity :  for  so  I 
mterpret  the  passage,  *qu'on  tons  Us  stpt 
arsdencAanUmenl  descharmeset  con  jura, 
tums^  ilny  avoit  mniluur  maistrt  que  lui; 
et  en  Ul  renom  qu'on  U  lalssoUen  dkatse,  d 
rappeUoti  on  nutistre  Maugis:  ThisSala- 
man^  Domdaniel  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Hercules.  If  the  classic  reader 
inquires  where  Hercules  himself  learned  ma- 
gic,  he  may  consult  ^  Lts  faictt  ct  processes 
du  noble  et  vaiUani Hercules,'  where  he  wUl 
learn,  that  the  fable  of  his  aiding  Atlas  to 
support  the  heavens,  arose  from  the  said  Atlas 
having  taught  Hercules,  the  nobU  knight- 
errant,  the  seven  liberal  sciences,  and  in 
particular,  that  of  judicial  astrology.  Such, 
accordmg  to  the  idea  of  the  middle  ages! 
^^^  the  "tudics,  'maximus  quae  docuit 
'^uas.  --In  a  romantic  history  of  Roderic, 
the  last  Gothic  King  of  Spain,  he  is  said  to 
have  entered  one  of  those  enchanted  caverns. 

^**f  wtuated  beneath  an  ancient  tower 
near  Toledo ;  and  when  the  iron  gates,  which 
•ecnred  the  entrance,  were  unfolded,  there 
rushed  forth  so  dreadful  a  whirhvind,  that 
hitherto  no  one  had  dared  to  penetrate  into 
Its  recesses.  But  Roderic,  threatened  with 
an  invasion  of  the  Moors,  resolved  to  enter 
the  (^vem,  where  he  expected  to  find  some 
prophetic  intimation  of  the  event  of  the  war. 
Accordingly,  his  train  being  furnished  with 
torches,  so  artificially  composed  that  the 
teanpest  couW  not  exUngutsh  them,  the  King, 
with  j;reat  difficulty,  penetrated  into  a  square 
hall,  inscribed  all  over  with  Arabian  char- 
acters. In  the  midst  stood  a  colossal  statue 
of  brass,  representing  a  Saracen  wielding  a 
Moorish  mace,  with  which  it  dischsrged 
furious  blows  on  all  sides,  and  seemed  thus 
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to  exdteihe  tempert  which  nged  around. 
Beinff  conjured  by  Roderic.  it  ceased  from 
strikuig.  until  he  read,  inacnbed  on  the  right 
hand,  ^  w^retched  Monarchy  for  thy  tvil  hast 
thou  amu  hither;^  on  the  left  hand,  *  Thou 
shalt  be  dispossessed  by  a  strauge  peiMe;'*  on 
one  shoulder,  '  /  invoke  the  sons  qfnagar:  * 
on  the  other,  '  /  do  mine  office.*  When  the 
King  had  deciphered  these  ominous  inscrip- 
tions, the  statue  returned  to  its  exercise,  the 
temnest  commenced  anew,  and  Roderic' re- 
tireo,  to  mourn  over  the  predicted  evils  which 
approached  his  throne.  He  caused  the  gates 
of  the  cavern  to  be  locked  and  barricaded : 
but.  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  tower  fell 
with  a  tremendous  noise,  and  under  its  ruins 
concealed  for  ever  the  entrance  to  the  mystic 
cavern.  The  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Sara- 
cens, and  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Don 
Roderic,  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  the  brazen 
statue.— /TiCfi^r^  xferdadera  del  Hey  Don 
Rodrigo  j^  el  Sabio  Alcayde  Abmcaciiny 
traduseaa  de  la  lengua  Arabigapor  Miquel 
de  Leinoy  16154,  cap.  vL 


NotbXXX. 


The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame. 
-P.ia 

*  Taniamne  rem  tarn  negtigenter? '  says 
Tyrwhitt,  of  his  predecessor,  Speight ;  who, 
in  his  commentary  on  Chaucer,  bad  omitted, 
as  trivial  and  fabulous,  the  story  of  Wade  and 
his  boat  Guingelot,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
posterity,  the  memory  of  the  hero  and  the 
boat  being  now  entirely  lost.  That  future 
antiquaries  may  lay  no  such  omission  to 
my  charge,  I  have  noted  one  or  two  of  the 
most  current  traditions  concerning  Michael 
Scott.  He  was  chosen,  it  is  said,  to  go  upon 
an  embassy,  to  obtain  from  the  Ring  of 
Prance  satisfaction  for  certain  piracies  com- 
mitted by  his  subjects  upon  those  of  Scotland. 
Instead  of  peparing  a  new  equipage  and 
^lendid  retinue,  the  ambassador  retreated 
to  his  study,  opened  his  book,  and  evoked  a 
fiend  in  the  shape  of  a  huse  black  horse, 
mounted  upon  his  back,  ana  forced  him  to 
fly  through  the  air  towards  France.  As  th^ 
crossed  tlie  sea.  the  devil  insidiously  asked 
his  rider.  What  it  was  that  the  old  women  of 
Scotland  muttered  at  bed-time?  A  less  experi- 
enced wixard  might  have  answered  that  it  was 
the  Pater  Noster,  which  would  have  licensed 
the  devil  to  predpitate  him  from  his  back. 
But  Michael  sternly  repUed,  *  What  is  that  to 
thee  ?~Mount.  Diabolus,  and  fly  I*  When  he 
arrived  at  Pans,  he  tied  his  horse  to  the  gate 
of  the  palace,  entered,  and  boldl3r  delivered 
his  message.  An  ambassador,  with  so  little 
of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  diplomacy, 
was  not  received  with  ranch  respect,  and  tne 
King  was  about  to  return  a  contemptuous 
refusal  to  his  demand,  when  Michael  besought 
him  to  suspend  his  resolution  till  he  had  seen 


his  horse  stamp  three  times.  The  first  stam 
shook  every  steeple  in  Paris,  and  caused  a 
the  bells  to  ring;  the  second  threw  doti 
three  of  the  towers  of  the  palace ;  and  tl 
infernal  steed  had  lifted  his  noof  to  give  tl 
third  stamp,  when  the  King  rather  chose  1 
dismiss  Michael,  with  the  most  ample  coi 
cessions,  than  to  stand  to  the  probab 
consequences.  Another  time,  it  is  said,  tha 
when  residing  at  the  Tower  of  Oakwoo^ 
upon  the  Ettrick,  about  three  miles  abo^ 
Selkirk,  he  heard  of  the  fame  of  a  sorceres 
called  the  Witch  of  Palsehope,  who  lived  c 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Michael  wei 
one  mominz  to  put  her  skill  to  the  test,  bi 
was  disappcMnted,  by  her  den3ring  positive! 
any  knowledge  of  toe  necromantic  art.  1 
the  discourse  with  her.  he  laid  his  was 
inadvertently  on  the  table,  which  the  h& 
observing,  suddenly  snatched  it  up,  ar 
struck  him  with  it.  Peeling  the  force  of  tl 
charm,  he  rushed  out  of  the  house ;  but,  as 
had  conferred  on  him  the  external  a  ppearant 
of  a  hare,  his  servant,  who  waited  withoa 
hallooed  upon  the  discomfited  wisard  ha  o« 
greyhounds,  and  pursued  him  so  close,  thii 
m  order  to  obtain  a  moment*s  breathing  ( 
reverse  the  charm,  Michael,  after  a  very  f 
tiguing  course,  was  fain  to  take  refuge  in  h 
oiwnjamhole  {AnglicSy  common  sewer).  1 
order  to  revenge  himself  of  the  witch  < 
Palsehope,  MkJiael,  one  morning  in  the  ei 
suing  harvest,  went  to  the  hill  above  the  hooi 
with  Dis  dogs,  and  sent  down  his  servant  f 
ask  a  bit  otbread  from  the  good  wife  for  h 
greyhounds,  with  instructions  what  to  do 
he  met  with  a  denial.  Accordingly,  wb( 
the  witch  had  refused  the  boon  with  co 
tumely,  the  servant,  as  his  master  ba 
directed,  laid  above  the  door  a  paper  wfaic 
he  had  nven  him,  containing,  amoogst  man 
cabalisUcal  wordsi  the  weU-known  rfayme,- 

•  Makter  Michael  Scotf  «  man 
Sought  meat,  and  gat  nane.' 

Immediately  the  good  old  woman,  Instei 
of  pursuing  her  domestic  occupation,  whk 
was  baking  bread  for  the  reapers,  began  ( 
dance  round  the  fire,  repeating  the  niyiif 
and  coatinoed  this  exercise  till  her  husoan 
sent  the  reapers  to  the  house,  one  afh 
another,  to  see  what  had  delayra  their  pr 
vision  ilmt  the  charm  caught  each  as  UM 
entered,  and,  losing  all  idea  of  retnminj 
th^  Joined  in  the  dance  and  chorus.    I 


length  the  old  man  himself  went  to  the  house 
but  as  his  wife's  frolic  with  Mr.  Michae 
whom  he  had  seen  on  the  hill,  made  him 
little  cautions,  he  contented  himself  wil 
looking  in  at  the  window,  and  saw  the  reapei 
at  their  involuntary  exerdse,  dragginj[  fa 
wife,  now  completely  exhausted,  somediM 
round,  and  sometimes  through,  the  fire,  whi£ 
was,  as  usual,  in  the  midst  of  the  hous 
Instead  of  entering,  he  saddled  a  hone,  aa 
rode  up  the  hill,  to  humble  himself  befol 
Midiael,  and  b^  a  cessation  of  the  spdl 
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vbidi  the  good-natored  warlock  immetfiatelj 
mated,  ^reciins^  hiaa  to  enter  the  hoaae 
Wkwarda,  and,  with  bialeft  hand,  take  the 
ipdlfirosn  above  the  door;  which  acdmlhigly 
ttded  the  anpematnral  dance.— This  tale  waa 
told  lean  paiticnlarly  in  former  editiona  and 
I  kave  b^n  censured  for  inaoconcj  i  n  doing 
m — A  gjmi^aT  ciiann  occors  ia  Huon  dk 
Bourdmmje^  and  in  the  inffeniotts  Oriental 
ia%  called  the  Oii^^A  VaiX^tk,  .    , 

Kotwithstandinff:  hi«  victory  over  the  witch 
of  Fabehope,  Michael  Scott,  like  hia  pre- 
Mor,  Meiiin,  fell  at  last  a  victim  to  female 
His  wife,  or  coocabioe,  elicited  from 
t  the  secret,  that  his  art  could  ward  off 


any  danger  except  the  poisonoos  qualities  of 
broth,  made  of  the  flesh  of  a  brenu  sow. 
Ssch  a  n»es8  she  accordingly  administered 
to  the  wtsard,  who  died  in  oooseqaence  of 
eatiDj?  it ;  sorriving,  however,  lonsf  enough 
to  pat  to  death  his  treacherous  confidant. 


Note  XXXL 

Tke  ToordsthaicUft  Eildon  hiUs  in  thru. 

—P.  10. 

If  idiael  Scott  was,  once  upon  atime,  much 
embarra^Kd  by  a  spirit,  for  whom  he  was 
the  necessi^  of  fiinding  constant  em- 
^  tent.  He  commanded  him  to  build  a 
KiU^  or  dam'^iead,  across  the  Tweed  at 
•Iso;  it  was  aoccMnplished  in  one  night, 
and  atin  does  honour  to  the  infernal  archi- 
tect. Mkrfaael  next  ordered,  that  Eildon  hilL 
which  was  then  a  uniform  cone^  shoola 
be  <fivided  into  three.  Another  night  u'as 
-  ^  • — *  to  part  its  summit  into  the  three 
5  peaks  whkh  it  now  bean.  At 
_^  oicbanter  conquered  this  inde- 

fisttsable  detnoa,  by  employing  him  in  the 
hopeless  and  endless  tauc  of  making  ropes 
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Tlkai  latmp  skall  bam  unoutneluMy. 
UmtaiMetiemaldoom^kaUbe,^^,  11 


_    ,  Porta,  and  other  authors  who 

tieat  of  natural  magic,  talk  much  of  eternal 
»*t"*ft  pretended  tonave  been  found  burning 
ia  ancient  sepulchres.  Fortnnius  Licetus 
iavest%ates  the  subject  in  a  treatise,  Dt 
Lmcnmi*  AnHquorum  ReoondiHt^  pub- 
Bsfaedat  Venice,  163 1.  One  of  these  peipetual 
faunps  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  m  the 
toinh  of  Tkilliola,  the  daughter  of  Cicero. 
The  wick  was  supposed  to  be  composed  of 
asbestos.  Kircher  enumerates  three  different 
Ux  cottstmctinr  such  lamps;  and 


r  oooclodes,  that  the  thing  is  neverthe- 
ksi  uDpomible. — Mundu*  SuUerranneus^ 
a.  72.  Dehio  impales  the  fabricatkm  of  such 
Ucs  to  fr^j^-^'  skiU. — Di^^Usitumss  Ma- 
ruag,  f>'5&  In  a  ▼^ery  ra^^  romance,  which 
^tnSb&oi  the  life  of  Vh-giiius,  and  of  bis 


deth,  andmanymarvaylesthathedydinhis 
lyfe-time,  bv  wychecrafte  and  nyflramancve, 
tnronghe  the  heipe  of  the  devyls  of  helV 
mention  is  made  of  a  very  extraordinary 
process,  in  which  one  of  these  mvi^cal  lamps 
was  employed.  It  seems  that  Virgil,  as  he 
advanced  m  years,  became  desirous  of  re- 
novating hia  youth  by  magical  art.  For  this 
purpose  he  constructed  a  solitary  tower, 
havmr  only  one  narrow  portal,  in  which  he 
placed  twenty-four  o^perfi^r^  armed  with 
iron  flails,  twelve  on  each  side  of  the  porch. 
These  enchanted  statues  struck  with  their 
flails  incessantly,  and  rendered  all  entrance 
impossible^  unless  when  Virgil  touched  the 
spring,  which  stopped  their  motion.  To  this 
tower  he  repaired  private^,  attended  by  one 
trusty  servant,  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  secret  of  the  entrance,  and  hither  they 
conveyed  all  the  magician's  treasure.  *  Then 
sayde  Virgilins,  my  dere  beloved  firende. 
and  he  that  I  above  alie  men  truste  and 
knowe  mooste  of  my  seci«t  ;*  and  then  he 
led  the  man  into  a  cellar,  where  he  made  a 
faytr  lantp  ai  ail  seasons  bumynee,  *  And 
then  sayd  Virgilius  to  the  man,  '^'  Se  jon  the 
barrel  that  standeth  here  ?**  andhe  sayd,  yea : 
"Therein  must  thou  put  me :  fyrst  ye  must 
slee  me.  and  hewe  roe  smalle  to  pieces,  and 
cut  my  ncd  in  iiii  pieces,  and  salte  the  heed 
under  in  the  bottom,  and  then  the  pieces 
there  after,  and  my  herte  in  the  myddel,  and 
then  set  the  barrel  under  the  bumper  that 
uj^hte  and  day  the  fat  therein  may  droppe 
and  leake ;  and  ye  shall  ix  dayes  long,  ones 
in  the  day,  ^11  the  lampe,  and  fa3rle  nat. 
And  when  this  is  all  done,  then  shall  I 
be  reneued,  and  made  yoofe  agen."  *  At  this 
extraordinarr  proposal,  the  confidant  was 
sore  abashed,  and  made  some  scruple  <d 
obeying  his  master's  commands.  At  length, 
however,  he  complied,  and  Virgil  was  slain, 
pickled,  and  barrelled  up,  in  all  respects 
according  to  his  own  direction.  The  servant 
then  left  the  tower,  taking  care  to  put  the 
copper  thrashers  in  motion  at  his  departure. 
He  continued  daily  to  visit  the  tower  with 
the  same  |»ecaution.  Meanwhile,  the  em- 
peror, with  whom  Virgil  was  agreat  fiivourite, 
missed  him  from  the  court,  and  demanded  of 
his  servant  where  he  was.  The  domestic  pre- 
tended tenorance,  till  the  emperor  threatened 
him  with  death,  when  at  length  he  conveyed 
him  to  the  enchanted  tower.  The  same 
threat  extorted  a  Yliscovery  of  the  mode  of 
stopping  the  statues  from  wielding  their  flails. 
*And  then  the  emperour  entered  into  the 
castle  with  all  his  foike,  and  sought  all  aboute 
in  every  comer  after  Virgilius ;  and  at  the 
laste  they  sought  so  longe,  that  they  came 
into  the  seller,  where  they  sawe  the  lampe 
handover  the  oarrelL  where  Virgilins  lay  in 
deed.  Then  asked  the  emperour  the  man, 
who  had  made  hym  so  herdy  to  put  his 
mayster  Virgilins  so  to  dethe;  and  the 
man  answered  no  worde  to  the  emperour. 
And  then  the  emperour,  with  great  anger, 
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drewe  oot  hit  sworde,  and  slewe  he  there  Vir- 
irilins*  man.  And  when  all  this  was  done, 
then  sawe  the  eroperoor,  and  all  his  folke,  a 
naked  child  iii  tymes  rennynge  about  the 
barrell  saynge  these  wordes,  "**  Cnrsed  be  the 
tyme  that  ye  ever  came  here.**  And  with 
those  words  vanjrshed  the  chyldeawaye,  and 
was  never  sene  ageyn ;  and  thus  abyd  Vir- 
gilios  in  the  barreirdced-'—  Vi'r£iJius^\A,  let., 
printed  at  Antwerpe  by  John  Doesborcke. 
This  carious  volume  is  in  the  valuable  library 
of  Mr.  Douce;  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
translation  from  the  French,  printed  in 
Flanders  for  the  Eng^lish  market.  See  G&U' 
>e/  Bibiioik^  Frame  ix.  325.  Catalogu4  de 
la  Biblioth^nu  NationaU^  Xxsau  ii.  p.  5.  Dt 
Burt^  No.  3857. 
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Thtn  DtlorahUy  in  terror,  took 
From  the  cold  hand  ifu  Mtg/uy  Book, 

Heihoughi^  ash*  took  it^  tko  dead  man 
frown' d.—V,  12. 

William  of  Deloraine  roi?ht  be  strengthened 
In  this  belief  by  the  well-known  story  of  the 
Cid  Ruy  Diaz.  When  the  body  of  that 
famous  Christian  champion  was  sitting  in 
state  by  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  ToImo,  wha%  it  remained  for  ten  years,  a 
certain  malicious  Jew  attempted  topull  him  by 
the  beard ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  touched  the 
formidable  whiskers,  than  the  corpse  started 
up,  and  half  nnshekthed  his  sword.  The 
Israelite  fled;  and  so  permanent  was  the 
effect  of  his  terror,  that  he  became  Chris- 
tian.—HBTWOOD*s/r«mir£^j>.  480^  quoted 
from  Stbastian  Cobarruvias  Crosge, 


NoncXXXrV. 


Tkt  Barot^s  Dwarf kis  courser  heid, — P.  14. 

The  idea  of  Lord  Cranstoun*s  Goblin  Page 
is  taken  from  a  being  called  Gilpin  Homer, 
who  appeared,  and  made  some  stajr,  at  a 
farm-house  among  the  Border-mountains.  A 
gentleman  of  that  country  has  noted  down 
the  following  particulars  concerning  his  ap- 
pearance:— 

*  The  only  certain,  at  least  most  probable 
account,  that  ever  I  heard  of  Gilpin  Homer, 
was  from  an  old  man,  of  the  name  of  An- 
derson, who  was  bom,  and  lived  all  his  life 
at  Todishaw-hill,  in  Eskedale-mnir,  the  place 
where  Gilpin  i^peared  and  staid  for  some 
time.  He  said  there  were  two  men,  late  in 
the  evening,  when  it  was  growing  dark, 
employed  m  fastening  the  horses  upon  the 
uttermost  part  of  their  ground  (that  19^  tying  | 


their  forefeet  together,  to  hinder  them  from 
travelling  far  in  the  nightX  when  thev  heard 
a  voice,  at  some  dtstanc^  crying,  "  Tint! 
Tint  I  JUnt/'^^*  One  of  the  men,  named 
Moffat,  called  out,  **  What  deil  has  tint  you  ? 
Come  here.**  Immediately  a  creature,  of 
something  like  a  human  form,  appeared.  It 
was  surprisingly  little,  distortea  in  features, 
and  misshapen  m  limbs.  As  soon  as  the  two 
men  could  see  it  plainly,  they  ran  home  in  a 
great  fright,  imagining  they  had  met  with  some 
goblm.  ^y  the  way,  Moffat  fell  and  it  ran 
over  him,  and  was  home  at  the  house  as 
soon  as  either  of  them,  and  staid  there  a  long 
time :  but  I  cannot  say  how  long.  It  was 
real  flesh  and  blood,  and  ate  and  drank,  was 
fond  of  cream,  and,  when  it  could  get  atit, 
would  destroy  a  great  deal.  It  seemed  a 
mischievous  creature :  and  any  of  the  children 
whom  it  could  master,itwouldDeat  and  acratdi 
without  mercy.  It  was  once  abusing  a  child 
belonging  to  the  same  Moffat,  who  bad  been 
so  frightened  by  its  first  appearance ;  and 
he,  in  a  passion,  struck  it  so  violent  a  blow 
upon  the  side  oif  the  head,  that  it  tumbled 
upon  the  ground ;  but  it  was  not  stunned, 
for  it  set  up  its  head  directly,  and  exclaimed, 
**  Al^  hah,  Will  o*  Moffat,  jron  strike  sair  1  ** 
(vis.  sore\  After  it  had  staid  there  long,  one 


evening,  when  the  women  were  milking  the 
cows  in  the  loan,  it  was  plajring  among  the 
children  near  by  them,  when  suddenly  they 


heard  a  loud  shrill  voice  cry  three  times,  **  ^^ 
pin  Homer/'*  It  started,  and  said,  **Tkatis 
me.  Imustawayt*nxkd  instaatly  disappeared, 
and  was  never  heard  of  more.  Old  Ander- 
son did  not  remember  it  but  said,  he  had 
often  heard  his  father  and  other  old  men  in 
the  place,  who  were  there  at  the  time,  speak 
about  it;  and  in  my  younger  years  I  have  often 
heard  it  mentioned,  andnever  met  with  any 
who  had  the  remotest  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  story :  although,  I  roust  own,  I  cannot 
help  thinkmg  there  must  be  some  misrepre- 
senution  in  it.*~To  this  account,  I  have  to 
add  the  following  particulars  from  the  most 
respectable  authority.  Besides  constantly 
repeating  the  word  tint/  tint/  Gilpin  Hor- 
ner was  often  heard  to  call  npmi  Peter 
Bertram,  or  Be-te-raro,  as  he  pronoonced 
the  word ;  and  when  the  shHll  voice  called 
Gilpin  Homer,  he  immediately  acknowledged 
it  was  the  summons  of  the  said  Peter  Bert- 
ram :  who  seems  therefore  to  have  been  the 
devil  who  had  tint,  or  lost,  the  little  imp. 
As  much  has  been  objected  to  Gilpin  Homer, 
on  account  of  his  being  supposed  rather  a 
device  of  the  author  than  a  popular  super- 
stition, I  can  only  say,  that  no  legend  ^idi 
I  ever  heard  seemed  to  be  more  universally 
credited :  and  that  many  persons  of  very 
good  rank,  and  considerable  information,  are 
well  known  to  repose  absolute  faith  in  the 
tradition. 


1  TiJi/ signifies /»«<: 
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NOTB  XXXV. 

Bmt  the  Lady€  of  BrankMmt  gaikgf^d  a 
band 

Of  th^  b€ti  thai  voomld  ritU  ai  ktr  com- 
mand,—'^. 14. 

'  Upon  Ji5th  Jane,  1557,  Dame  Janet  Bea- 
toaae  Ladj  BaccleocbTand  a  great  number 
of  the  name  of  Scott,  delaidt  (accused)  for 
comio^to  the  kirk  of  St.  Marv  of  the  Lowei, 
to  the  number  of  two  handred  penons  bodin 
in  feire  of  weiie  (arrayed  in  armour^  and 
breaking  open  the  door  of  the  said  ktrk,  in 
order  to  apprriiend  the  Laird  of  Cranstoone 
for  his  destruction.*  On  the  aoth  Jolj.  a 
varrant  from  the  Queen  is  presented,  ois- 
cfaargincf  ^^  justice  to  proceed  against  the 
Lady  Bncclench  while  new  calling.— .^^^rAs^f- 
mgmi  of  Books  qf  Adjoumaly  in  AdtfOctUe^ 
LSfrary,  The  following  proceedinc:8  upon 
appear  00  the  record  of  the  Court 


.Mary's, 

a's  Ii^;es,  to  the  number  of  two 
rsoos,  in  warlike  array,  with 
jackaL  bebnets,  and  other  weapons,  and 
marcnii^  to  the  diapel  of  St.  Maiy  of  the 
Lowes,  lor  the  slangnter  of  Sir  Pder  Cran- 
stonn,  oat  of  ancient  feud  and  malice  pre- 
pense, and  of  breaking  the  doors  of  the  said 
kirk,  is  repledged  by  Uie  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow. IQie  bflLJl  given  by  Robert  Scott  of 
Allanhangh,  Adam  Scott  of  Bumlnte,  Robert 
Scott  in  Howfurde,  Walter  Scott  in  Todshaw- 
liaag:fa,  Walter  Scott  younger  of  Synton, 
Tbonoas  Scott  of  Hajming,  Robert  Scott! 
William  Scott,  and  James  Scott,  brothers  of 
the  said  Walter  Scott,  Walter  Scott  in  the 
WoU,  and  Walter  Scott,  son  of  William 
Scott  of  Harden,  and  Tames  Wemyss  in  Eck- 
iord,  all  accused  of  the  same  cnme,  is  de- 
daxed  to  be  forfeited.  On  the  same  day, 
Salter  Soott  of  Synton,  and  Walter  Chis- 
hofane  of  Chisholme,  and  William  Scott  of 
Hanjpn,  became  bound,  jointly  and  sever- 
ally, tbat  Sir  Peter  Cranstonn.  and  his  kin- 
dred and  serrants,  should  receive  no  injury 
from  tbem  in  future.  At  the  same  time,  Pat- 
rick Murray  of  FallohilL  Alexander  Stuart, 
■w:]e  to  the  Laird  of  Trakwhare,  John 
Ifurrajr  of  NcwhalL  John  Pairly&  residing 
■D  Sellurk,  George  Tait,  younger  of  Pira,  John 
I^nnjcake  of  I^nnycuke,  James  Ramsay  of 
Cokpen.  the  Laird  of  Fassyde,  and  the  Laird 
of  itoKierstoane,  were  all  severally  fined  for 
Bot  attending  as  jurors;  being  probably 
either  in  alliance  with  the  accused  parties,  or 
dreadine  their  vengeance.  Upon  the  aoth  of 
Johr  foUowixv,  S<x>tt  of  Synton,  Chisholme 
of  Cfai8botme,^cott  of  Harden,  Scott  of  How. 
psalie,  Scott  of  Bumfnte,  with  many  others, 
are  oidered  to  appear  at  next  calling,  under 
the  pains  of  treason.  Bat  no  farther  procedure 
nems  to  have  taken  place.  It  is  said,  that, 
■poo  this  risiog;  the  kirk  of  St.  Mary  was 
birot  by  tbe  Scotta. 


NOTB  XXXVL 
LUu  a  book-bosom^  d  ^rust.—'?,  16. 
*At  Unthank,  two  miles  N.E.  from  the 
church  (of  EwesX  there  are  the  ruins  of  a 
chapel  for  divine  service,  in  time  of  Voptry, 
There  is  a  tradition,  that  friars  were  wont  to 
come  from  Meh'ose  or  Jedburgh,  to  baptise 
and  marry  in  this  parish ;  and  from  being  in 
use  to  carry  the  mass-book  in  their  bosoms, 
they  were  called  by  the  inhabitants,  Booka- 
boMma.  There  is  a  man  3ret  alive,  who 
knew  old  men  who  had  been  baptized  by 
these  Book^a-boaomea,  and  who  says  one  of 
them,  called  Hair,  usm  this  parish  tor  a  very 
long  tmne,*— Account  of  Inrisk  of  Ewes, 
apud  Mm^/driMu's  USS, 


NoTB  XXXVIL 


AUwatdtlutiony  nougktwasiruik,—'?.  17. 
Glamour^  in  the  legends  of  Scottish  super- 
stition, means  the  magic  power  of  imposing 
on  the  eyesight  of  the  spectators,  so  that  the 
appearance  of  an  object  shall  be  totally 
different  fran  the  reality.  The  transformation 
of  Michael  Scott  by  the  witch  of  Falsehope, 
already  mentioned,  was  a  genuine  operation 
of  glamour.  To  a  similar  charm  the  ballad 
of  Johnny  Pa*  imputes  the  fascination  of  the 
lovely  Countess,  who  eloped  with  that  gipsy 
leader:— 

*Sae  soon  as  they  flaw  her  weeUar'd  ftce, 
They  cast  the  glamour  o'er  her.' 

It  was  formerly  used  even  in  war.  In  138 1, 
when  the  Dake  of  Anjou  lay  before  a  strong 
castle,  upon  the  coast  of  Naples,  a  necroman- 
cer offered  to  'make  the  ayre  so  thycke, 
that  they  within  shall  thvnke  that  there  is  a 
great  bridge  on  the  see  (by  which  Uie  castle 
was  surrounded)  for  ten  men  to  go  a  front ; 
and  whan  they  within  the  castle  se  thb  bridge, 
they  will  be  so  afrayde,  that  they  shall  yehie 
them  to  your  mercy.  The  Duke  demanded, — 
**  Fayre  Master,  on  this  bridge  that  ye  speke 
of,  may  our  people  assuredly  go  thereon  to 
the  cai^l,  to  assayle  it  ?  "— '^  Syr,"  quod  the 
enchantour,  '*  I  dare  not  assure  you  that ;  for 
if  any  that  passeth  on  the  bridge  make  the 
signe  of  the  crosse  on  hym,  all  shall  go  to 
noughte,  and  they  that  be  on  the  bridge  shall 
fall  into  the  see.^*  Then  the  Duke  began  to 
laugh ;  and  a  certain  of  young  knightes,  that 
were  there  present,  said^  "  Syr,  for  godsake. 
let  the  ma3^er  assey  his  cunning :  we  shall 
leve  making  of  anysigne  of  the  crosse  on  us 
fbr  that  tyme." '  The  Earl  of  Savoy,  shortly 
after,  entered  the  tent,  and  recognised  in  the 
enchanter  the  same  person  who  had  put  the 
castle  into  the  power  of  Sir  Charles  de  la  Pkyx, 
who  then  held  it,  by  persuading  the  garrison  on 
the  Queen  of  Naples,  through  magical  decep- 
tion, that  the  sea  was  coming  over  the  walls. 
The  sage  avowed  the  feat,  and  added,  that  he 
was  the  man  in  the  world  most  dreaded  by  Sir 
Charles  de  la  Payx.  * "  By  my  fayth,**  quod  the 
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Qflotee  fo 


Earl  of  Savov,  '^reaay  well:  and  I  will  that  Syr 
Charles  de  la  Payx  shall  know  that  he  hath 
net  wronge  to  fear  3ro«.  Bat  I  shall  assure 
bym  of  yoa ;  for  ye  shall  never  do  enchant- 
ment to  deoeyre  hym,  nor  yet  none  other.  I 
wolde  nat  that  in  tyme  to  cone  we  shalde  be 
reproached  that  in  so  high  an  enterprise  as 
we  be  in,  wherein  there  be  so  many  noble 
knyghtes  and  sqii3rres  assembled,  that  we 
shnlde  do  any  thyns:  be  enchantment^  nor 
that  we  sholoe  wyn  oor  enemys  be  soche 
crafte.**  Then  he  called  to  him  a  senrannt, 


and  said  *'  Go,  and  g^et  a  hangman,  and  let 
him  strrke  off  this  mayster's  heed  withool 
delay ;  **  and  as  soone  as  the  Erie  had  com- 


manded it,  incootynent  it  was  done,  for  his 
heed  was  stryken  of  before  the  Erie's  tent.* 
— Fboissart,  voL  i.  ch.  391,  ^92. 

The  art  of  glamour,  or  other  fasdnatioa. 
was  anciently  a  j>rinclpal  part  of  the  skill  ot 
Hb^jongUur^  or  juggler,  whose  tricks  formed 
much  0^  the  amusement  of  a  Gothic  castle. 
Some  instances  of  this  art  may  be  foond  in 
the  Minstrtisy  ^tfu  Scottish  Bordtr,  voL 
iT.  p.  106.  In  a  stran|re  allegorica]  poem, 
called  the  Hoalat,writtenby  adq)endent  of  the 
boose  of  Doofi^las,  aboat  1459-3,  the  jay,  in  an 
assembljrofbhtls,  plays  the  part  of  the  jaegler. 
His  feats  of  glamoor  are  thus  deacribea>- 

*  He  gut  them  see,  as  h  semyt  In  ssmyn  hour^ 

Huntteff  at  herdis  In  holds  so  hair ; 
Some  sailand  on  the  Me  schlppls  oftoun, 

Bernb  battaUand  00  bard  brim  as  a  bare : 

He  coulde  carye  the  coup  of  the  Ungis  des, 
Sjme  lore  in  the  stede, 
Bot  a  black  bunwede 
He  could  of  a 

Makeamanmes. 
*He  nrt  the  Empcoure trow,  and  treirijrebdiald. 

That  the  C0r$uraik,  the  pundere  at  hand. 
Had  poyndit  all  his  pris  hors  In  a  poynd  fUd. 

Because  thai  ete  of  the  com  In  the  kiridand. 
He  could  wMc  windaris*  quhat  way  that  be  wald, 

Mak  a  gray  gus  a  gold  garland, 
A  lang  q>ere  of  a  biSto^  for  a  heme  bald. 

NoBUs  of  nutfcheHes,  and  sihrer  of  sand. 
Thus  Jouldt  with  Jnxten  the  Jangtane  Ja. 

FafarladvesinringK 

Knychttt  in  caralyngis, 

Bayth  *!■»«>•  »nA  rfng^^ 


NOTB  XXXVIII. 

Naw^  if  you  ask  wkonvt  tht  stroke^ 

I  cannot  teJI^  so  mot  I  thrive  ; 

It  was  not^ven  by  man  alive.^V,  17. 

Dr.  Henry  More,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to 
Glanville*s  Sadudsmus  Triumpkatus^  men- 
tions a  similar  phenomenon. 

*I  remember  an  old  gentleman  in  the 
country,  of  my  acquaintance,  an  excellent 
jnstice  of  peac&  and  a  piece  of  a  mathe- 
matician ;  but  what  kind  of  a  philosopher  he 
was,  you  may  understand  from  a  rhyme  of  his 
own  making,  which  he  commendea  to  me  at 
my  taking  horse  in  his  yard,  which  rhyme  is 
this: — 

•  Ens  is  nothmg  till  sense  finds  out : 
Sense  ends  in  nothing,  so  naught  goes  about.* 


Which  rhyme  of  his  was  SO  n^Ttunms  to  him- 
self! ^<Lt,  on  the  reciting  of  the  second  verse, 
the  old  man  tamed  hmiself  about  upon  his 
toe  as  nimbly  as  one  may  observe  a  dry  leaf 
disked  round  the  comer  of  an  orchard-walk 


by  some  little  whirlwind.  With  this  philo- 
sofAer  I  have  had  many  discourses  ooo- 
ceming  the  immortality  of  the  ssul  and  its 
distinction;  when  I  have  ran  him  quite  down 
by  reason,  he  would  but  laugh  at  me,  and  say 
this  is  logic,  H.  (calling  mfthy  my  Christian 
name),  to  whi<A  I  replied,  this  is  reason, 
father  L.  (for  so  I  used  and  some  others  to 
call  him) ;  but  it  seems  yon  are  for  the  new 
lights,  and  immediate  inspiration,  which  I 
cmfess  he  was  as  little  for  as  for  the  other ; 
but  I  said  so  only  in  the  way  of  drollery  to 
him  in  those  times,  but  truth  is,  nothing  but 
palpable  experience  would  move  him  :  and 
being  a  bold  roan,  and  fearing  nothing,  he 
told  me  he  had  used  all  the  magical  cere- 
monies of  conjttration  he  could,  to  raise  the 
devil  or  a  spirit,  and  had  a  most  earnest 
desire  to  meet  with  one,  but  never  could  do 
it.  But  this  he  told  me,  when  he  did  not  so 
much  as  think  of  it,  while  his  servant  was 
pulling  off  his  boots  in  the  hall,  some  in- 
vinble  hand  gave  him  such  a  cku>  upon  die 
back,  that  it  made  all  ring  again ;  "  so," 
thought  he  now,  **  I  am  invited  to  the  coo- 
verse  of  my  ^irit,'*  and  therefore,  so  soon  as 
his  boots  were  off,  and  his  shoes  on.  out  he 

S>es  into  the  yard  and  next  field,  to  find  out 
e  ^irit  that  had  given  him  this  familiar 
clap  on  the  back,  but  found  none  neither  in 
the  yard  nor  field  next  to  it 

*  But  though  he  did  not  feel  this  stroke, 
albeit  he  thought  it  afterwards  (finding  no- 
thing: came  ofit)  a  mere  delusion ;  yet  not 
longbefore  his  death,  it  had  more  force  with 
him  than  all  the  philosophical  arraments  I 
could  use  to  him,  though  I  coolawind  him 
and  nonplus  him  as  I  pleased;  but  yet  all 
my  arguments,  how  soud  soever,  made  no 
impression  upon  him ;  wherefore,  after  several 
reasonings  of  this  nature,  whereby  I  would 
prove  to  him  the  soul^s  distinction  from  the 
body,  and  its  immortality,  when  nothing  of 
such  subtile  consideration  did  any  more 
execution  on  his  mind  than  some  lightning  is 
said  to  do.  thouj^  it  melts  the  swora.  on  the 
fusr/  consistency  of  the  scabbard,— "Well," 
said  I,  **  father  L.,  though  none  of  these 
things  move  you,  I  have  something  still 
behind,  and  wuit  yourself  has  acknowledged 
to  be  true,  that  may  do  the  trasiness :— Do  yon 
remember  the  clap  on  your  back  when  your 
servant  was  pulling  off  your  boots  in  the 
hall?  Assure  youredf,  says  I,  father  Lm 
that  goblin  will  be  the  first  to  bid  you  wel- 
come into  the  other  worid."  Upon  ^•^  ^^ 
countenance  changed  most  sensibly,  and  be 
was  more  confounded  with  this  raboing  up 
his  memory,  than  with  all  the  rational  or 
philosophical  argumentations  that  I  could 
produce.' 
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NOTB  XXXIX. 

"^  -P.  17. 

It  is  a  firm  article  of  pofmlar  fidth,  that  no 
eocfaantment  can  rabsstt  in  a  living  atream. 
Haj,  if  jon  can  iaterpoae  a  brook  betwixt 
jon  and  witchea  spectresi  or  even  fiendsjroa 
axe  in  perfect  safety.  Boms's  inimitable  jNnw 
#*  Skmmitr-  tarns  entirelj  apon  such  a  dr- 
rmnsfanrr  The  belief  seems  to  be  of  an- 
^Kfoatj.  Brompton  informs  ns,  that  certain 
Irish  visards  oooldy  bj  spells,  convert  earthen 
doda  or  stooea  mto  fat  pin,  which  th^ 
sold  tn  the  market,  bat  which  always  reas- 
l  their  proper  iform  when  driven  by  the 


deceived  purchaser  across  a  running  st 
Bat  Bromptoo  is  severe  00  the  Imh  for  a 
very  rood  reason.  *  Gens  ista  spordssima 
aoD  sohnuit  drdtnat  ^^Ckrtmiam  JohannU 
Brotmpiom  apud  dtetm  Serif  toru^  p.  1076^ 


NotbXL. 

Mg  n£V€r  eoutUtd  kim  a  mam. 

JVomId strike  btlawtlukm4€,—V.  i& 
■■■>i*^>^rt  Crom  Draytoo  s  acooont  of  Robin 
Hood  and  kia  followers: — 

*  A  lMaKb<ed  vmlfaiit  mcD  iMul  thb  bnv«  RoUn  Hood, 
Stai—dj  St  his  can,  that  bomaMwew  right  good; 
Al  clad  la  IJDOotaijRraca,  with  caps  of  radandbhM, 
ma  ABoWs  vtndedhom  not  ooe  of  them  bat  knew. 
Wbaa  aecthv  to  their  Hps  their  Ittla  btqiteB  shriU, 
The  wvrfalne  echoes  wdced  from  erery  dale  and  hm ; 
Tbcir  bii^diks  Mtwithatodaathwartthekihofllders 

To'S&chaulerth 


s  their  sheafii  ware  buckled 


at  thek*  belt,  a  bocklar  searoe  a 
iow  the  knee  aot  counted  then  a 


Who  aCKock  below 


Thttf  not  an  arrow  drew  but  was  a  ck>th^ard  long. 

Of  archery  they  had  tiie  Tcry  perfect  crafty 

VUi  hvond  arrow,  or  but,  or  prfaik,  or  rornig  shafL* 


md  an  antagonist  in  the  thigh,  or 
reckoned  contrary  to  the  law  of 


/Wr*>f/MbM,Soaga& 
To 

anna.  In  a  tilt  betwixt  Gawain  Mkhael,  an 
EofHah  acpiire,  and  Joachim  Cathore,  a 
Prencfanian,  *  they  met  at  the  speare  pojmtes 
tadety ;  the  French  sqnyer  justed  rignt  plea- 
santly ;  the  Englishman  ran  too  lowe,  for  he 
strak  the  Frenchman  depe  into  the  thigh. 
Wherewith  the  Brie  of  Bockingham  was 
r^gfat  sore  dtspfeased,  and  so  were  all  the 
oSer  lords,  and  sayde  how  it  wassbamefolly 
done.*— Froissart,  voL  L  chap.  366.  Upon 
a  amUar  occasion,  *the  two  knyghts  came 
a  ibCe  edie  against  other  mdely,  with  thdr 
apeares  low  coached,  to  stryke  eche  other 
witfatn  the  foore  qnarteri.  Tohan  of  Casteil- 
Iforant  strake  the  English  aquyer  on  the 
hRst  in  SM^  wy«5,  that  Syr  Wyllyam  Fer- 


stombled  and  bowed,  for  his  fote 

ahrttelfiiyledhim.  He  hclde  his  speare  Uwe 
vitbboch  hirhfindi^  and  coade  nat  amende  it, 
and  strake  Svr  Johan  of  the  Castdl-Morant 
is  die  tU^  so  that  tho  apcare  went  dene 


that  the  heed  was  sene  a  handfoll 
on  the  other  syde.  And  Syr  Johan  with  the 
strokereled,  bathe  fell  nat.  Than  the  Englyshe 
knyghtes  and  sqayers  were  ryghte  sore  dis- 
pleased, and  sayde  how  it  was  a  foole  stroke. 
Syr  Wyllam  Permeton  excused  himselfe, 
and  sayde  how  he  was  sorie  of  that  adventore, 
and  howe  that  yf  he  had  knowen  that  it 
sholde  have  bene  so,  he  wolde  never  have 
b^rpn  it ;  sajrenge  how  he  could  nat  amende 
it,  oy  caose  of  glannsinp  of  his  fote  by  con- 
straynt  of  the  great  stroke  that  Syr  Johan  of 
the  Castell>Morant  had  given  him.'— Frou- 
8ART,  vol.  L  chap.  373. 


NotbXLI. 

Siu  drtw  tfu  tftinitrfrom  ifu  wound. 
And  with  a  charm  sht  stanched tht  blood, 
-P.  19. 

See  several  charms  for  this  _parpose  in 
Reginald  Scott*a  Diseovory  ^  WHehcrafe, 

'Tom  Potts  was  but  a  seivlof^  nan. 
But  yet  he  was  a  doctor  good ; 
He  bound  Ms  handkerchtef  OQ  the  wound. 
And  withsomekhidaaf  words  hesianched  theblood.' 
Fitt$s  ^Andmt  PefttlarFottry,  Load.  1791,  p.  131. 


NOTB  xLn. 


Bui  shs  has  ia^tn  tht.  broken  lanct^ 
And  wash'd  iifrom  ihs  cioUtdgorg^ 
And  4alv€d  ihd  spUnUr  o^or  and  o'^r. 

—P.  19. 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  fai  a  discoorse  upon  the 
core  by  sympathy,  pronounced  at  Montpelier 
before  an  assembly  of  nobles  and  learnt 
men.  translated  into  English  by  R.  White, 
gentleman,  and  poblishea  in  1658,  gives  us 
the  following  cnnous  surgical  case  :— 

*  Mr.  James  Howel  (weU  known  in  France 
for  his  public  works,  and  particularly  for  his 
Dendrolorit^  translated  into  French  Sy  Mons. 
Bandouin;  coming  by  chance,  as  two  of  his 
best  friends  were  nghting  in  duel,  he  did  his 
endeavour  to  part  them :  and.  putting  him- 
selfe between  them,  seixed,  with  nis lefthand, 
upon  the  hilt  of  the  sword  of  one  of  the  com- 
batanta  while  with  his  right  hand,  he  laid 
hold  of  the  blade  of  the  other.  They,  being 
transported  with  fury  one  against  the  other, 
struggled  to  rid  themselves  of  the  hinderance 
their  niend  made,  that  they  should  not  kill 
one  another:  and  one  of  them  roughly  ^wing 
the  blade  of  his  sword,  cuts  to  the  very  bone 
the  nerves  and  muscles  of  Mr.  Howel*s  hand : 
and  then  the  other  disengaged  his  hiltSL  and 
gave  a  crosse  blow  on  his  adversarie^s  head, 
which  glanced  towards  his  friend,  who  heaving 
up  his  sore  hand  to  save  the  blow,  he  was 
wounded  on  the  back  of  his  hand  as  he  had 
been  before  within.  It  seems  some  strange 
constellation  reigned  then  against  him,  that 
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he  ^oald  lose  ao  mnch  blond  by  pAitin?  two 
80ch  dear  friends,  who,  had  they  been  uexn- 
adves,  woald  have  hazarded  both  thdr  lives 
to  have  preserved  his :  bat  this  iovolimtary 
effusion  of  blond  by  tnem,  prevented  that 
which  they  sholde  have  drawn  one  from  the 
other.  For  they,  seeing  Mr.  Howel's  face 
besmeared  with  blond,  oy  heaving^  np  his 
wonnded  hand,  they  both  ran  to  emorace 
him ;  and  having^  searched  his  hnrts,  they 
bonnd  np  his  hand  with  one  of  his  garters,  to 
close  the  veins  which  were  cat.  and  bled 
abnndantly.  They  bronght  him  home,  and 
sent  for  a  mxrgeoa.  Bnt  this  being  heard  at 
conrtj  the  King  sent  one  of  his  own  surgeons ; 
for  his  Majesty  mnch  affected  the  said  Mr. 
Howel. 

'  It  was  my  chance  to  be  lodged  hard  by 
him  ^  and  four  or  five  days  after,  as  I  was 
makmg  myself  ready,  he  came  to  my  house, 
and  prayed  me  to  view  his  woands ;  *'  for  I 
onderstand,"  said  he,  "  that  jrou  have  extra- 
ordinary remedies  on  such  occasions,  and 
my  surgeons  apprehend  scune  fear  that  it 
may  grow  to  a  gangrene,  and  so  the  hand 
roust  be  cut  off.**  In  effect,  his  countenance 
discovered  that  he  was  in  mndi  pain,  which 
he  said  was  insupportable,  in  regard  of  the 
extreme  inflammation.  I  told  him  I  would 
willingly  serve  him ;  bnt  if  haply  he  knew 
the  manner  how  I  would  cure  nim.  without 
touching  or  seeing  him,  it  may  be  ne  would 
not  expose  himself  to  my  manner  of  curing, 
because  he  would  thinlc  it,  perad venture, 
either  ineffectual  or  superstitious.  He  re- 
plied,  **the  wonderful  tilings  which  many  have 
related  unto  me  of  vonr  way  of  medicament, 
makes  me  nothing  doubt  at  all  of  its  efficacy ; 
and  all  that  I  have  to  say  unto  you  is 
comprehended  in  the  Spanish  proverb, 
Hagase  *l  milturro  y  hagalo  Makoma — Let 
the  miracle  be  aone,  though  Mahomet  do  it.** 

*  I  asked  him  then  for  any  thing  that  had 
the  blood  upon  it ;  so  he  presently  sent  for 
his  garter,  wherewith  his  hand  was  first 
bound ;  and  as  I  called  for  a  bason  of  water, 
as  if  I  would  wash  my  hands,  I  took  a  hand- 
ful erf*  powder  of  vitnol,  which  I  had  in  my 
study,  and  presently  dissolved  it.  As  soon 
as  the  blondy  garter  was  brought  me,  I  put 
it  within  the  DMon,  observing,  m  the  interim, 
what  Mr.  Howel  did,  who  stood  talking 
with  a  gentleman  in  a  comer  of  my  chamber, 
not  rq^utling  at  all  what  I  was  doing ;  bnt 
he  started  suddenly,  as  if  be  had  found  some 
strange  alteration  in  himselC  I  asked  him 
what  ne  ailed  ?  "  I  know  not  what  ailes  me ; 
but  1  finde  that  I  feel  no  more  pain.  Me- 
thinks  that  a  pleasinr  ktnde  of  treshnesse. 
as  it  were  a  wet  co^  napkin,  did  spread 
over  my  hand,  which  hath  taken  away  the 
inflammation  that  tormented  me  before.**— 
I  replied,  **  Since  then  that  yon  feel  already 
so  good  effect  of  my  medicament,  I  advise 

Jou  to  cast  away  all  your  playsters;  only 
eep  the  wound  dean,  and  in  a  moderate 
temper  betwixt  heat  and  cold.**    This  was 


presently  reported  to  the  Duke  of  1 

nam,  and  a  little  after  to  the  King,  v 
were  both  venr  curious  to  know  tbe  dr* 
cumstance  of  toe  businesse,  which  was,  that 
after  dinner  I  took  the  garter  out  of  the 
water,  and  put  it  to  dry  before  a  ffreat  fire. 
It  was  scarce  dry,  but  Mr.  Howers  servant 
came  running,  that  his  master  felt  as  mudi 
burning  as  ever  he  had  done,  if  not  more ; 
for  the  heat  was  such  as  if  nts  hand  were 
*twizt  coles  of  fire.  I  answered,  although 
that  had  happened  at  present  yet  he  should 
find  ease  in  a  short  time;  for  I  knew  the 
reason  of  this  new  accident,  and  would  pro- 
vide accordingly ;  for  his  master  should  be 
free  from  that  inflammation,  it  may  be  before 
he  could  possibly  return  to  nim ;  but  in  case 
he  founa  no  ease,  I  wished  him  to  come 
presently  back  again ;  if  not,  he  might  for- 
bear coming.  Thereupon  he  went ;  and  at 
the  instant  1  did  put  again  the  garter  into 
the  water,  thereupon  he  found  nis  master 
without  any  pain  at  alL  To  be  brief,  therf 
was  no  sense  of  pain  afterward ;  but  within 
five  or  six  dayes  the  woands  were  dcatrised, 
and  entirely  healed.* — Page  6. 

The  King  Hames  VL)  obtained  from  Sir 
Kendm  the  <uscovery  ot  his  secret,  which  he 
pretended  had  been  taught  him  by  a  Car- 
mdite  friar,  who  had  learned  it  in  Armenia, 
or  Persia.  Let  not  the  age  of  animal  mag- 
netism and  metallic  tractors  smile  at  the 
sympathetic  powder  of  Sir  Kendm  Dtgfay. 
Reginald  Scott  mentions  the  same  mode  of 
cure  in  these  terms:— 'And  that  which  is 

more  strange they  can  remedie  anie 

stranger  with  that  verie  sword  wherewith 
they  are  wounded.  Yea,  and  that  which 
is  oeyond  all  admiration,  if  they  stroke  the 
sword  npward  with  thdr  fingers,  the  partie 
shall  feele  no  pain ;  whereas,  if  they  draw 
thdr  fingers  downwuxls.  thereupon  the  partie 
wonnded  shall  fede  intolerable  pain.*  I 
presume  that  the  success  ascribed  to  the 
sympathetic  mode  of  treatment  might  arise 
from  the  pains  bestowed  in  washing  the 
wound,  ana  excluding  the  air,  thus  bringing 
on  a  cure  by  the  first  intention.  It  is  intro- 
duced by  D>ryden  in  the  EnchanUd  Island^ 
a  (very  unnecessaxy)  alteration  of  the  Ttm- 

ArM.  Anointlfaeswonl  which  pleroed  him  with  tbb 
We«>on.<ahr«i,  and  «rw  it  close  mMn  air. 
TiU  I  hav*  tiine  to  Tisit  Dim  tgaaxu—Act  r.sca. 

Again,  in  scene  4th,  Miranda  enters  with 
Hippolito*s  sword  wrapt  np  :— 

IfiP.  O  my  wound  pains  mci 

Mtr.  I  am  come  to  eue  you.       {SMt 

Swrd.] 
Hip.    Alas.  I  <iDd  the  cold  air  come  to  me; 
If  y  wound  shoots  worse  than  erer. 
Ifftr.    Does  it  stiU  grieve  youT        [She 

tmaints  Uu  SvMrd,^  .  .  _ 

Hip,    Vow.  methinlca.  there's  somethhig  laid  just 

upon  it 
Mir.  Do  you  <!nd  no  ease? 
Hip.  Yes,  yw  t  upon  tbe  sudden  aD  this  pais 
Is  leaTinir  me.    Sweet  heaven,  how  I  am  eased  I 


tJke 
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NotbXUIL 
Om  Ruckrysi  ^bfwt  a  bmU  of  fire.-— V,  aa 

Bait.  h^Axz^n  X^^^..:.  I,, v.  BonJct  be^iconi^ 
from  Uji-ir  numbcf^  and  po$itioD,  formed  a 
sort  of  ieipgruphic  (^omimQnicqtion  with 
Kdi^bcifgli.— The  Act,  of  I'tirliamcnt  1455,  c. 

**   j= —    tJiii  one  l>alc  or  fagct  iIiaII  be 

^  tKi?  an^ro^rh  of  the  EnglLsb  1:0 
anjiBUiser  *  twa  Daleai  tbit  tbtry  are  rotHmg' 
mAtidff&atT  hmlc^  blazing  beside  encli  other, 
that  ibe  «£ie^my  are  In  greae  fofcc  'The 
sune  taHtcfiing^  to  be  watched  and  Tnaid  at 
Bgjerbape  (E^j^crstJLnd)  Ca&teH,  (m  they 
•EHtiie  Snt  of  Hucni^,  that  thry  firio  riKht  swo. 
J.,,  J  i^  i;i  „  ^^-.r,^.  ^  r.fi  5owtr»  Edgr',  aalf  ^ 
th  ^,         :  :   Castf:!!,    and    n^ik 

thi^ciaiotf  life  Itkc  aMUioer:  And  then  may 
all  LoQtEaine  be  warned,  and  in  special  thie 
Castell  of  Bdinbati^h ;  and  their  four  fires  to 
be  made  in  like  manner,  that  they  in  Fife, 
aad  fra  Strhreling  east,  and  the  east  part  at 
LoQthaine,  and  to  Dunbar,  all  may  se  them, 
and  come  to  the  defence  of  the  realme.* 
Tbese  beacons  (at  least  in  latter  times)  were 
a  '  loosT  ^"^^  stronfir  tree  set  ap,  with  a  lon^ 
iroQ  pole  across  the  head  of  it,  and  an  iron 
branoer  fixed  on  a  stalk  in  the  middle  of  it, 
for  holding  a  tar-barreL*— SlSVEXSOM'S 
History^  toL  iL  p.  701. 


NoteXLIV. 


Omrkin^  and  dam^  and  friends  to  raise. 
— P.aa 
The  q>eed  with  which  the  Borderers  ool- 
lecied  ^reat  bodies  of  horse,  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  following  extract,  when  the 
aabject  of  the  ristnp  was  much  less  important 
than  that  sopposM  in  the  romance.  It  is 
taken  from  Carey's  Memoirs:^ 

*  Upon  the  death  of  the  old  Lord  Scroop, 

dse  Ouecn  gave  the  west  wardenry  to  his 

won,  that  had  married  my  sister.    Kt  having 

i  recenred  that  office,  came  to  me  with  great 

I         earnestness,  and  desired  me  to  be  his  deputy, 

1        oflerm^  me  that  I  should  live  with  him  in 

I        his  boose ;  that  he  would  allow  me  half  a 

I        doaen  men,  and  as  many  horses,  to  be  kept 

at  his  charge ;  and  his  fee  being  1000  meras 

jcarly,  he  would  part  it  with  me,  and  I 

jImxiKI  have  the  half.    This  his  noble  offer 

I  accepted  of,  and  went  with  him  to  Carlisle : 

-where  I  was  no  sooner  come,  but  I  entered 

into  my  office.    We  had  a  stirring  time  of 

it ;  and  few  days  past  over  my  head  but  I 

was  on  horseback,  either  to  prevent  mischief, 

or  take  malefactors,  and  to  bring  the  Border 

in  better  quiet  than  it  had  been  in  times 

n^u.    One  memorable  thing  of  God^s  mercy 

I        Srwed  onto  me,  was  such  as  I  have  good 

canse  sdlJ  to  remember  it. 
I  •  1  had  private  intelligence  given  mt  that 

there  were  two  Scottishmen  that  had  killed 
i  s  churchman  in  ScotJand,and  were  byone 
t  of  the  GraciDcs  relieved.  This  Grranc  dwelt 
m      tithin  £ve  miica  of  Carlisle.     He  had  a 

r 


pretty  boose,  and  dose  by  it  a  strong  tower, 
for  his  own  defence  in  time  o(  need.— About 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  took  horse  in 
Carlisle,  and  not  above  t>h*entY-five  in  my 
company,  thinking  to  surprise  the  house  on 
a  sudden.  Before  1  could  surround  the  house, 
the  two  Scots  were  gotten  in  the  strong 
tower,  and  I  could  see  a  boy  riding  from  the 
house  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  carry  him  ; 
I  little  suspecting  what  it  meant.  But 
Thomas  Carleton  came  to  me  presently,  and 
told  me,  that  if  I  did  not  presently  prevent 
it,  both  myself  and  all  my  company  wotUd 
be  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  It  was 
strange  to  me  to  hear  this  language.  He  then 
said  to  me,  "  Do  you  see  that  boy  that  rideth 
away  so  fast?  He  will  be  in  Scotland  within 
this  half  hour ;  and  he  is  gone  to  let  them 
know,  that  you  are  here,  and  to  what  end 
Tou  are  come,  and  the  small  number  yon 
nave  with  yon ;  and  that  if  they  will  make 
hast^  on  a  sudden  they  may  surprise  ni^ 
and  do  with  us  what  they  please."  Hereupon 
we  took  advice  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
We  sent  notice  presently  to  all  parts  to  raise 
the  country,  and  to  come  to  us  with  all  the 
speed  they  could :  and  withall  we  sent  to 
Carlisle  to  raise  the  townsmen ;  for  without 
foot  we  could  do  no  good  against  the  tower. 
There  we  staid  some  hours,  expecting  more 
company;  and  within  short  time  after  the 
country  came  in  on  all  sides,  so  that  we 
were  <inickly  between  three  and  four  hundred 
horse ;  and,  after  some  longer  sUy,  the  foot 
of  Carlisle  came  to  us,  to  the  number  of 
three  or  four  hundred  men ;  whom  we  pre- 
sently set  to  work,  to  get  to  the  top  of^the 
tower,  and  to  uncover  the  roof;  and  then 
some  twenty  of  them  to  fall  down  together, 
and  by  that  means  to  win  the  tower.— The 
Scots,  seeing  their  present  danger,  offered  to 
pu-ley,  and  yielded  themselves  to  my  mercy. 
They  had  no  sooner  opened  the  iron  gate, 
and  yielded  themselves  my  prisoners,  but  we 
might  see  400  horse  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  coming  to  their  rescue,  and  to  surprise 
me  and  my  small  company ;  bat  of  a  sudden 
they  stayed,  and  stood  at  gawt.  Then  had  I 
more  to  do  than  ever ;  for  all  our  Borderers 
came  crying,  with  full  mouths,  "  Sir,  give  us 
leave  to  set  upon  them ;  for  these  are  they 
that  have  killed  our  fathers,  oar  brothers, 
and  uncles,  and  our  cousins;  and  they  are 
coming,  thinking  to  surprise  yon,  upon  weak 
grass  nags,  such  as  tney  could  get  on  a 
sudden ;  and  God  hath  put  them  into  your 
hands,  that  we  may  take  revenge  of  them 
for  much  blood  that  they  have  spilt  of  ours." 
1  desired  they  would  "be  patient  a  while, 
and  bethought  myself,  if  I  should  give  them 
their  will,  there  would  be  few  or  none  of  the 
Scots  that  would  escape  unkilled ;  (there  was 
so  many  deadly  feuas  among  them  ;1  and 
therefore  I  resolved  with  myselito  give  them  a 
fair  answer,  but  not  to  give  them  their  desire. 
So  I  told  them,  that  if  I  were  not  there  myself, 
they  might  then  do  what  they  pleased  thcm- 
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selves:  bat  bdnp  present,  if  I  should  s^ive 
them  leave,  the  blood  that  should  be  spilt 
that  day  would  lie  very  hard  upon  my  con- 
science. And  therefore  I  desired  then^  for 
my  sake,  to  forbear ;  and,  if  the  Scots  did 
not  presently  make  away  with  all  the  speed 
they  could,  apon  my  sending^  to  them,  they 
should  then  have  their  wills  to  do  what  they 
pleased.  They  were  ill  satisfied  with  my 
answer,  but  durst  not  disobey.  I  sent  with 
speed  to  the  Scots,  and  bade  them  pack 
away  with  all  the  speed  they  could ;  tor  if 
they  stayed  the  messenger's  return,  they 
riiould  few  of  them  return  to  their  own 
home.  They  made  no  stay ;  but  they  were 
returned  homewards  before  the  tat 


had  made  an  end  of  his  message.  Thus,  , 
God*s  mercy,  I  escaped  a  great  danger; 
and,  by  my  means,  there  were  a  great  many 
men's  lives  saved  that  day.' 


NotbXLV. 

On  many  a  cairn* srrtyfyramieL 
IVhtre  umsofmighiy  chufs  lU  fwL — P.  sa 
The  cairns,  or  ^les  of  loose  stones,  which 
crown  the  summit  of  most  of  our  Scottish 
hills,  and  are  found  in  other  remarkable 
situations,  seem  usually,  though  not  univer- 
sally, to  nave  been  sepulchral  moonmenta. 
Six  flat  stones  are  ccnnmonly  found  in  the 
centre,  forming  a  cavity  of  greater  or  smaller 
dimensions,  in  which  an  urn  is  often  placed. 
The  author  is  possessed  of  one,  discovered 
beneath  an  immense  cairn  at  Rougfalee,  in 
Liddeadale.  It  is  of  the  most  baibaroos 
construction;  the  middle  of  the  substance 
akne  having  been  subjected  to  the  fire,  over 
which,  when  hardened,  the  artist  had  laid  an 
inner  and  outer  coat  of  unbaked  day,  etdied 
with  some  very  rude  ornaments;  bis  skill 
apparently  being  inadequate  to  baking  the 
vase,  when  completely  finished.  The  contents 
were  bones  and  ameav, and  a  quantity  of 
beads  made  of  ooaL  This  seems  to  nave 
been  a  barbarous  imitation  of  the  Roman 
fashion  of  sepulture. 


NotbXLVI. 


ForpaikUss  marsh,  and  mountain  e*lL 
7%€  pMsani  ^fi  Ms  lowly  sksd.—^.  as. 
The  morasses  were  the  umal  refuge  of  the 
Border  herdsmen,  on  the  approadi  of  an 
English  Mxmy.-^Minslrelsy  of  tho  ScoUish 
Border^  voL  i.  p.  594.)  Caves,  hewed  in  the 
most  dangerous  ana  inaccessible  places,  also 
afforded  an  occasional  retreat.  Such  caverns 
may  be  seen  in  the  precipitous  banks  of  the 
Teviot  at  Sunlaws,  upon  the  Ale  at  Ancram, 
upon  the  Jed  at  Hundale^  and  in  many 
other  places  upon  the  Boraer.  The  banks 
of  the  Bske,  at  Gorton  and  Hawthomden, 
are  hollowed  into  similar  recesses.  But 
even  these  dreary  dens  were  not  always 
secure  places  of  concealment    *  In  the  way 


as  we  came,  not  far  from  this  place,  (Long 
Niddcr:)  George  Perres,  a  sentfeman  of  my 

Lord  Protector's bappened  upon  a 

cave  in  thegronnde,  the  mouth  whereof  was 
so  wome  with  the  fredi  printe  of  steps,  that 
he  seemed  to  be  oertayne  thear  wear  some 
folke  within ;  and  gone  doune  to  trie,  he  was 
readily  receyired  with  a  hakebut  or  two.  He 
left  them  not  yet,  till  he  had  known  wheyther 
thei  wolde  be  content  to  yield  and  come  out ; 
which  they  fondly  refuttng,  he  went  to  my 
lord's  grace}  and  upon  utterance  of  the 
thynfi;e,  gat  licence  to  deale  with  them  as  he 
conloe;  and  so  returned  to  them,  with  a 
skore  or  two  of  pioners.  Three  ventes  had 
their  cave,  that  we  wear  ware  of,  whereof  he 
first  stopt  up  on ;  anoother  be  fiU'd  full  of 
strawe,  and  set  it  a  fyeTj,  whereat  thev  within 
cast  water  apace;  but  it  was  so  wel  mayn- 
teyned  without,  that  the  fyer  prevayled,  and 
thei  within  fiBi3rn  to  get  them  belyke  into 
anoother  parler.  Then  devysed  we  (for  1 
hapt  to  be  with  him)  to  stop  the  same  up^ 
wherdnr  we  should  eyther  smoother  tbeto, 
or  fynd  out  their  ventes,  if  thei  hadde  any 
moe;  as  this  was  done  at  another  issue, 
about  zii  score  ol^  we  moughte  see  the  fume 
of  their  smoke  to  ccmie  out :  the  which  con- 
tinued with  so  great  a  force,  and  so  long  a 
while,  that  we  could  not  but  thinke  t^ 
must  needs  get  them  out.  or  smoother  within : 
and  forasmuch  as  we  found  not  that  they 
dyd  the  ton&  we  thought  it  for  certain  tha 
wear  sure  of  the  toother.'— PATTB!l's.<<«WMtf 
^  Somorstfs  ExpsdiHon  inio  Scotland^ 
apud  Daltbll's  Fragmonis. 


NoteXLVII. 


Showed  souihsm  ravafs  was  bagun.—l^,  as. 

Prom  the  following  fragment  of  a  letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  King 
Henry  VIII,  preserved  among  the  Cotton 
MSS.  Calig.  B.  viL  ira,  the  reader  may 
estimate  the  nature  en  the  dreadful  war 
which  was  occasionally  waged  upon  the 
Borders,  sharpened  by  mutual  cruelties,  and 
the  penonal  hatrecf  of  the  wardens,  or 
leadoiB. 

Some  Scottish  Barons,  sajrs  the  Bari,  had 
threatened  to  come  within  'three  mites  of 
va:^  pme  house  tA  Weikworth,  where  I  lye, 
and  «f  me  light  to  put  on  my  clothes  at 
mydmght;  ana  alsoo  the  said  Marke  Carr 
ssld  there  opynh%  that,  srmg  th^  had  a 
governor  on  the  Marches  of  Scotland,  as  well 
as  they  had  in  In^^and,  he  shulde  kepe  your 
highness  instructions^  gyffvn  onto  3rottr  ga- 
ryson,^for  making  of  any  aay^forrey ;  for  he 
and  his  friends  wolde  bunte  enougn  on  the 
nyght.  lettyng  your  counsaill  here  defyne  a 
notable  acte  at  theyre  pleasures.  Upon 
whiche,  in  your  highnes  name,  I  comanndet 
dewe  watche  to  be  kq)te  on  your  Mardiies, 
for  oomvng  in  of  any  Sootts.--Neaetthdes, 
Tnunday  at  night  last,  came  thyrty 
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I  borseioen  into  a  litil  riUage  of  in3me, 
1  Wlutell^  having  not  post  sex  booses, 
-^  towards  RyddSdaill,  upon  Shilbotell 
llore,  and  there  ^Rrold  have  fyred  the  said 
kowaea,  hat  ther  was  no  fyre  to  get  there, 
«nd  they  forgate  to  bry  nge  any  wittie  theyme ; 
and  took,  a  wyf  betn  jr  great  with  chylae,  in 
tiie  said  towne,  and  said  to  hyr,  Wher  we 
can  not  gyve  the  lard  Ijrs'ht,  yet  we  shall  doo 
this  in  spyte  oC  hym ;  ana  gyve  her  iii  moitall 
wounds  apon  the  heid,  and  another  in  the 
rMit  side,  with  a  dagger:  wherenpon  the 
sa«d  wyf  is  deede,  andtbe  childe  in  her  bely 
is  loste.  Beaeecdiing  your  moat  gracioos 
In^ness  to  ledace  onto  yoor  gradoos 
Mcjnory  this  wyUul  and  shamefiUl  marder, 
dooe  within  this  yoor  hi^nes  realme,  not- 
witlMtandiitf  all  the  inhabitants  thereabout 
roae  nntothe 


:  said  fray,  and  gave  wamynge 

far^  becoos  into  the  coontrey  afore  theyme, 
and  yet  the  Scottsmen  dyde  escape.  And 
oppon  cetleyue  knowledge  to  mv  brother 
CMtortbe,  and  me,  had  by  credible  persons 
ot  Scotland,  this  abomynable  act  not  only 
to  be  dooe  by  dyvcrse  of  the  Mtfshe,  but 
alao  the  albre  named  persons  of  TyvidaiU, 
■ad  consented  to.  as  by  appearance,  by 
the  Erie  of  Morey.  vpon  Friday  at  night 
last,  let  slyp  C  of  the  best  horsemen  of 
Giendaill,  with  a  parte  of  yoor  highnes  snb- 
iecu  of  Berwyke,  together  with  George 
^owflna,  whoo  came  mto  Ingland  agayne, 
iA  the  dawning  of  the  day ;  hot  afore  theyre 
retome,  they  dyd  mar  the  Earl  of  Marreis 
psvfisiuus  ui  Coldlagfaam;  for  they  did  not 


srith 


,  borne  the  said  town  of  OJdingham, 

ball  the  come thcrenntobeloogiMr,  which 

is  esteemed  worthe  cii  marke  steriin^;  hot 
alaoo  bonied  twa  townes  nye  ^j^ning 
thereantOkCaUed  Brmnerdermt  and  the  Btack 
mq  and  toke  zziil  persons^  fat  horse,  with  cc 
hed  of  cataaL  which,  nowe,  asl  Mn  informed, 
hathe  motoafy  been  astaye  of  the  said  Erie 
of  Maneis  not  coming  to  the  Bordwe  as  yet, 
bot  alsook  that  nooeinlande  man  will  adven- 
Cvetfaeyr  self  impop  the  liardiea.  And  as 
far  the  tax  that  Molde  have  been  granntyd  for 
fiadiv  of  the  said  iU  bondred  men,  is  utterly 
dmd.  Upon  which  the  Khig  dhScotland 
^ElSSd  fr^Bdynborgh  to  Stirling,  and 


.,»  .J  the  cam  in  the  said  town;  and  then 
ther shaU  have  oooptofe *<> »Xe««y gfOJon 
^l^^uUinTn  the  Borders.  And  as  1  shall 
iSfi  SS^^tocSrlodge.  Irfiall  not  faUl 
TSt^f^^^Strhi^mei  according  to  my 

??t!?^S^Sed  to  be  done  seciAj^ 
jtSSll^t^rSrSdisdale.    And  thus  tfie 

hoi«Tiyn«^a»a  ^^^  tncwase  of  booo3 
'***'** J2if^*3ebS^  can  desire.  Ai 
^i;S!^J^SkHbS^ddm9ofOctoUr:  (15^.) 


Note  XLVIII. 
Wait  Tintinn,-^.  m. 
This  person  was,  in  my  3roanger  day*,  the 
theme  of  many  a  fireside  tale.  He  was  a 
retainer  of  the  Bacdench  family,  and  held 
for  his  Border  service  a  small  tower  on  the 
frontiers  of  Liddesdale.  Watt  was.  by  pro- 
fession,  a  suior^  bat,  by  inclination  and 
practice,  an  archer  and  a'arrior.  Upon  one 
occasion,  the  captain  of  Bewcastle,  militanr 
governor  of  that  wild  district  of  Cumberland, 
is  said  to  have  made  an  incursion  into  Scot- 
land, in  which  he  was  defeated,  and  forced  to 
fly.  Watt  Tinlinn  pursued  htm  closely 
tbroogh  a  dangerous  morass ;  the  captain, 
however,  jgainea  the  firm  ground ;  and  seeing 
Tinlinn  dismounted,  andiloundering  in  the 
' —    used  these  words  of  .insult:— 'Sutor 


^ 


att,  ye  cannot  sew  your  toots ;  the  heels 
risp^  and  the  seams  riveV—*^  If  I  cannot  sew.* 
retorted  Tinlinn.  discharging  a  sha^  which 
nailed  the  captain's  thigh  to  ms  saddle,—*  If 
I  cannot  sew,  I  canjwr^*.* 


NotbXLIX. 

mUhoptstag.—V.n, 

There  is  an  old  rhyme,  which  thus  cele- 
brates the  places  in  Liddesdale  remarkable 
for  game: 

brsM  for  bucks  and  nes. 


fCwit  haugh  for  swine. 
And  Twrras  for  the  good  buU-trout, 
Ifhe  be  ta'ea  In  ttane.' 

The  bucks  and  roes,  as  well  as  the  old 
swine,  arc  now  extinct ;  but  the  good  buU- 
trout  is  still  Damons. 


NotbL. 


BtUtd  Wm  Howard.— ^,  m. 
Lord  William  Howard  third  son  of 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  succeeded  to 
Naworth  Castle,  and  a  laige  domain  annexed 
to  it,  In  right  or  his  wife  Elisabeth,  sister  of 
George  Lord  Dacre,  who  died  without  heirs 
male,  in  the  iith  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  By  a 
poetical  anachronism,  he  is  introduced  into 
the  romance  a  few  years  earlier  than  he 
actually  flourished.  He  was  warden  of  the 
Western  Marches :  and,  from  the  rigour  with 
which  he  repressed  the  Border  excesses,  the 
name  of  Belted  Will  Howard  is  still  famous 
In  our  traditions.  In  the  castle  of  Naworth, 
his  apartments,  containing  a  bedroom,  ora- 
tory, and  library,  are  still  shown.  They 
impOBSs  us  with  an  unpleasing  idea  of  the  life 
of  alord  warden  of  the  Marches.  Three  or 
four  strong  doors,  separating  these  rooms 
from  the  rest  of  the  castle,  indicate  the  appre- 

1  Xitf,  creek.— i?A*»  tear.  

t  r«^iotwitch,«»«l>oeniakeef  dcfasecuHoKthe 
stttchas  of  their  work. 
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hmsiona  of  treachery  from  his  s^arrison ;  and 
the  secret  winding^  passages,  tnroagh  which 
he  ooald  privately  descend  into  the  goard- 
roono,  or  even  into  the  dungeons,  imply  the 
necessity  o(  no  small  d^ree  of  secret  super- 
intendence on  the  part  of  the  governor.  As  the 
ancient  books  and  famttare  have  remained 
nndistnrbed,  the  venerable  appearance  of 
these  apartments,  and  the  armour  scattered 
around  the  chamber,  almost  lead  us  to  expect 
the  arrival  of  the  warden  i  n  person.  Naworth 
Castle  is  situated  near  Brampton,  in  Cumber- 
land. Lord  William  Howard  is  ancestor  of 
the  Barls  of  Carlisle. 


Note  LI. 
LordDacrt. — P.  aa. 
The  well-known  name  of  Dacre  is  derived 
from  the  exploits  of  one  of  their  ancestors  at 
the  siegeof  Acre,  or  Ptolemais,  under  Richard 
Coeur  dc  Lion.  There  were  two  powerful 
branches  of  that  name.  The  first  family, 
called  Lord  Dacres  of  the  South,  held  the 
castle  of  the  same  name,  and  are  ancestors  to 
the  present  Lord  Dacre.  The  other  fiunily. 
descended  from  the  same  stock,  were  oillea 
Lord  Dacres  of  the  North,  and  were  barons 
of  Gildand  and  Graystock.  A  chieftain  of 
the  latter  branch  was  warden  of  the  West 
Marches  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  He 
was  a  man  of  a  hot  and  obstinate  character, 
as  ai^>ears  fnun  some  particulars  of  Lord 
Surrey*s  letter  to  Heoiy  VIII,  giving  an 
account  of  his  behaviour  at  the  siege  and 
storm  of  Jedbureli.  It  is  printed  In  the 
hfinstrtlsy  o/tiuScoUish  Border^  Appendix 
to  the  Introduction. 


NoteLIL 
Tfu  Gtrman  hackbut  mtH,—V.  n. 
In  the  wars  with  Scotland,  Henry  VIII  and 
his  successors  employed  numerous  bands  of 
mercenary  troops.  At  the  battle  of  Pinky, 
there  were  in  the  English  army  six  hundred 
hackbutters  on  foot,  and  two  hundred  on 
horseback,  composed  chiefly  of  foreigners. 
On  the  aTth  of  September,  1519,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset*  Lord  Ftotector,  wntes  to  the  Lord 
Dacre,  warden  of  the  West  Marches :— 'The 
Almains,  in  number  two  thousand,  very 
valiant  soldiers,  shall  be  sent  to  vou  shortly 
from  Newcastle,  together  with  Sir  Thomas 
Holcn^  and  with  the  force  of  your  wardenry, 
(which  we  would  were  advanced  to  the  most 
strength  of  horsemen  that  might  be,)  shall 
make  the  attempt  to  Loughmaben,  being  of 
no  such  strength  but  that  it  may  be  skailed 
with  ladders,  whereof,  beforehand,  we  would 
you  caused  secretly  some  number  to  be  pro- 
vided ;  or  else  undermined  with  the  pyke-axe, 
and  so  taken ;  either  to  be  kept  for  tne  King's 
Majesty,  or  otherwise  to  be  defaced,  and 
taken  from  the  profits  of  the  enemy.  And  in 
like  manner  the  bouse  of  Carlaverock  to  be 


used.*  Repeated  mention  occurs  of  the  Al- 
mains, in  the  subsequent  correspondence; 
and  the  enterprise  seems  finally  to  have  been 
abandoned,  from  the  difficulty  of  providing 
these  strangers  with  the  necessary  '  victuals 
and  carriages  in  so  poor  a  count^  as  Dam- 
fnes^ire.  — -^M/orjr  of  Cumbtrtand^  vol.  i. 
Introd.  p.  Ixi.  Prom  tne  battle-pieces  of  the 
ancient  Flemish  painters,  we  learn,  that  the 
Low  Country  and  German  soldiers  marched 
to  an  assault  with  their  rigjht  knees  bared. 
And  we  may  also  observe,  m  such  pictures, 
the  extravagance  to  which  they  carried  the 
fashion  of  ornamenting  their  dress  with  knots 
of  ribbon.  This  custom  of  the  Germans  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Mirrourfor  Magistraiu^ 
p.  131 : 

*  xbeir  plaltwl  nnnsnts  thuvwidi  weO  aocorat 
All  Jagvle  and  irounst,  with  divers  cokmn  deckt 


Notb  Lin. 


^  Ready ^  ay*  r§ady^  for  tJuJUld.—'^.  33- 

Sir  John  Soott  of  Thirieatane  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  lames  V,  and  possessed  the 
estates  of  Thtrlestane,  Gamescleuch,  ftc* 
Ijringnpon  the  river  of  Ettrick,  and  extending 
to  ^  Mary's  Loch,  at  the  bead  of  Yarrow. 
It  appears,  that  when  James  had  assembled 
his  nobility,  and  their  feudal  followers  at 
Pala,  with  the  purpose  of  invading  EngUnd, 
and  was,  as  is  wdl  known,  disa{^>oittted  by 
the  obstiioate  refusal  of  his  oeera,  this  baron 
akme  declared  himaelf  ready  to  follow  the 
King  wherever  he  diould  lead.  In  memoty 
of  his  fidelity,  James  mated  to  bis  family  a 
charter  of  arms,  eautlipg  them  Co  bear  a 
border  of  fleurs-de-luoe,  nmilar  to  the  tres* 
sure  in  the  royal  arma,jmhja  bundle  of  spears 
for  the  crest ;  motto,  Ktadyy  aye  ready.  The 
charter  itself  Is  printed  }uy  Nisbet :  but  his 
woric  being  scarce,  I  insert  the  following 
accurate  transcript  from  the  original,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Ni^>ier,  the  representative  of  John  of  Thirle* 


'Jambs  Rex. 
'We  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of 
Scottis,  constdeirand  the  ffaith  and  juid 
•ervis  of  of  of  ^  right  traist  friend  John  Scott 
of  Thirlestane,  qnna  cummand  to  our  hoste 
at  Soutra-edge,  with  three  score  and  ten 
launcieres  on  horseback  of  his  friends  and 
followers,  and  beand  willing  to  gang  with 
ws  into  England,  when  all  our  nobles  and 
others  refused,  he  was  ready  to  stake  at  all 
our  bidding;  nor  the  quhilk  cause,  it  is  our 
will,  and  we  doe  straitlie  command  and 
chai]g  our  lion  heranld  and  his  deputies  for 
the  tune  beand,  to  give  and  to  grannt  to  the 
said  John  Scott,  ane  Border  of  ffleure  de 
lises  about  his  coatte  of  armes,  sik  as  is  on 
our  royal  banner,  and  alsua  ane  bundell  of 

1  Sic  in  oris. 
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lannces  above  his  helmet,  with  tbir  words, 
Readdy,  my  Readdy,  that  he  and  all  his  after- 
commers  may  braik  the  samtne  as  a  pledge 
aad  taiken  of  our  guid  will  and  k3mdnes  tor 
Us  tzoe  worthinea  ;  ajid  thir  oar  letters  seen, 

Si  nae  wars  faulaie  to  doe.  Given  at  Pfalla 
vire^  under  oar  hand  and  privy  casbet,  the 
xanrii  day  of  Joly,  m  c  and  acxxii  teires.^  By 
the  King^s  graces  apedall  ordinance. 

*  Jo.  AK8UNB.* 

On  the  back  of  the  charter  is  written, 
'Edin.  14  January,  1713.  Registred,  con- 
Sarm  to  tlw  act  of  parliament  made  anent 
pcobative  writs,  per  ll'Kaile,  pror.  and  pro- 
daoed  by  AlezaSoder  Borthwick,  servant  to 
Sir  William  Scott  of  Thirlestane.    M.  L.  J.* 


NotbLIV. 


^m  a^wdKnigrhi^  io  danger  tieetd^ 

IVtiA  fmanpp  a  ittoss-4rooPtr  cafmeonf 
Amdavure  tn  agoidenjuld^ 
Th£  stars  and  crs^entgracsd  his  shield^ 
WVitkomt  tJU  bendofliurdUston^'?,  33. 

The  family  of  Harden  are  descended  from 
a  jooBger  son  of  the  Laird  of  Baccleoch, 
wbo  floorisfaed  before  the  estate  of  Mordieston 
vaa  acqnired  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  those 
chieftains  with  the  heiress,  in  1^96.  Hence 
tbey  bear  the  cognizance  of  the  Scotts  upon 
Che  6eid  -  whereas  those  of  the  Bacdeach  arc 
dispOMcd  apon  a  bend  dexter,  assamed  in 
eonaeqaence  of  that  marriafi[e.— See  Glad- 
STAIHB  of  WhiieiaaH^s  MSS^  and  Scott  qf 
StoAa^s  BuUjrrtty  Newcastle,  1783. 

Walter  Scott  of  Harden,  who  floarished 
dsrii^  the  reign  of  Qneen  Mary,  was  a  re- 
nowned Border  freebooter,  concerning  whom 
padition  has  preserved  a  variety  of  anec- 
dotes, aome  or  which  have  been  published 
in  the  MinstrtUy  ^  ths  Scottish  Border: 
otherv  ta  LsTDBH'S  Seenss  of  I^fa$Ky  :wcA, 
others,  rooce  faitely,  in  The  Mountain  Bard^ 
a  collection  of  Border  ballads  by  Mr.  James 
Horg.  The  bogle-horn,  said  to  have  been 
asBd^y  this  formidable  leader,  is  prrserved 
by  his  descendant,  the  present  Mr.  Scott  of 
Harden.  His  castle  was  situated  upon  the 
fery  briak  of  a  dark  and  predpitoos  dell, 
thnmgfa  which  a  acanty  rivolet  steals  to  meet 
tfae  Borthwick.  In  the  recess  of  this  glen  he 
is  said  to  have  kept  his  spoiL  which  served 
far  the  datir  maintenance  of  his  retainers, 
■sdl  the  prodnction  of  a  pair  of  clean  spurs, 
n  a  owed  dish,  annoancedto  the  hungry 
toad  that  th«5r  nmst  i^de  for  a  uupply  of 
^Sioos.  He  was  married  toMarySotL 
SStoof  Pbflip  Scott  of  Dryhopc.  ud 

3S?~ir^  SSSSvf^^-whS 

-  his  ^y^  sous.    There  are 

Dts  of  this  old  marauding 

"1^  iblfcywiag  beaalifal  passage  ^ 

.  «    •    c^-oM**  own  Kose  s  b«t  it  ww  in  Not.  tS4a 


inMSvSed 


Lbtdbn*s  Scenes  of  Infancy^  is  founded  on 
a  tradition  respecting  an  infant  captive,  whom 
Walter  of  Harden  carried  off  in  a  predatory 
incursion,  and  who  is  said  to  have  become 
the  author  of  some  of  our  most  beautiful 
pastoral  songs: 

'  Where  Bottba  hoane.  that  loads  the  meads  with 
sand. 
Rolls  her  red  tide  to  Teviot's  western  strand. 
Through  slaty  hiUs,who9e  sides  are  shaee'd  with  thorn. 
Where  springs,  in  scattered  tufts,  the  darlc-green  com. 
Towers  woodnBirt  Harden,  for  above  the  vale. 
And  douds  ofravens  o'er  the  turrets  sail 
A  hardy  race,  who  never  shrunlc  fixnn  war. 
The  ^kwtf.  to  rival  reahos  a  mighty  bar. 
Here  fixed  his  mountain  home  ;— a  wide  domain. 
And  rich  the  soil,  had  purple  lieath  been'grain ; 
But  what  the  niggard  gronnd  of  wealth  denied. 
From  fields  more  blessed  his  fearless  arm  supiriied. 

The  waning  harvest-moon  shooe cold  and  bright; 
The  vrarder's  horn  was  heard  at  dead  of  night ; 
And  as  the  massy  portals  wide  were  flung. 
With  stamping  hooft  the  rocky  pavement  rung. 
What  &ir.  luiB  veU'd,  leans  from  her  latticed  halL 
Where  red  the  wavering  gleams  of  torchlight  foil  ? 
'TIS  Yarrow's  foirest  flower,  who,  through  the  gloom. 
Looks,  wistful,  for  her  lover's  dancing  plume. 
Amid  the  pJleeofspoO,  thatstrew'd  the  ground. 
Her  ear,  all  anxious,  caught  a  walBng  sound  { 

With  tremblinff  haste  the  youthful  IT ' 

Andfiromtbenurr'^" 


Scirvd  at  tlno  lEgM,  Ms  Httle  hands  he  flung 
Am  unci  hrr  ncck^  ,iti  i  to  her  bosom  dung ; 
^Vhile  beAutffKm^  ^T,-ll-|r  soothed,  in  accents  mild, 
HJA  Jiultering  SQtil  ><  .'d  dasp'd  her  foettxx  child. 
Of  milder  m^od  t^^^i^  k'cntle  captive  grew. 
Knu*  loved  cheicf  a'li-.  that  scared  hB  infoni 


Tn  ir«Jei  reanate,  Vtvm  camps  and  castles  for. 
Hi;  shunn'd  the  f^affidshuddering  Joy  ofwar: 
Content  tliD  ]!i;i¥c  nf  vi  mple  swains  to  smg. 
Or  Mrakti  to  funu  thct  harp's  heroic  striag: 

His  are  the  strains,  whose  wandering  edioes  UirOl 
The  shepherd,  lingering  on  the  twilight  hOl. 
When  evening  brings  toe  many  foldag  hours. 
And  sun-ored  daisies  dose  thett  winking  flowers. 
He  Bved  o  er  Yarrow's  Flower  to  shed  the  tear. 
To  strew  the  hoDy  leaves  o'er  Harden's  bier : 
But  noos  was  Iband  above  the  mfaistrers  tombk 


Emblem  of  peace,  to  bid  the  dainrblooi 
He,  namriess  as  the  race  from  which  he  .,„>. 
Saved  other  names,  and  left  his  o«n  unsung.' 


Note  LV. 
Seoits  ofEskdale^  a  staiwart  hand.—V.  23. 
In  this,  and  the  following  stanxas,  some  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
property  in  the  valley  of  £sk  was  transferred 
from  the  Beattisons,  its  ancient  possessors,  to 
the  name  of  Scott.  It  is  needless  to  repeat 
the  circumstances,  which  are  given  in  the 
poem,  literally  as  they  have  been  preserved 
by  tradition.  Lord  Maxwell,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  took  upon  him- 
self the  title  of  Earl  of  Morton.  The  de- 
scendants of  Beattison  of  Woodkerrick,  who 
aided  the  Earl  to  escape  from  his  disobedient 
vassals,  continued  to  hold  these  lands  within 
the  memory  of  man,  and  were  the  only  Beat- 
tisons who  had  property  in  the  dale.  The 
old  people  give  locality  to  the  story,  by 
showing  the  Galliard*s  Haugh,  the  place 
where  fittccleuch*s  omu  were  concealed,  &c 
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NaraLVL 

Bellenden  ia  situated  near  the  head  of 
Borthwick  water,  and  being  in  the  centre  of 
the  poMessions  of  the  Scot&,  was  frequently 
oaed  astheirplace  of  rendezvous  and  gathering 
word. — Sumy  of  Selkirkshire^  in  Macfar- 
iane^e  MSS»  Advocates*  library.  Hence 
Satcbells  calls  one  part  of  his  genealocical 
accoont  of  the  famihes  of  that  clan,  his  Bell- 
enden. 

Note  LVII. 

Tke  camp  ikeir  kome^  their  law  the  sword^ 
They  knew  no  country,  own^d  no  lord, 

-P.  a6. 
The  mercenary  adventnrera,  whom,  in  1380^ 
the  Earl  of  Cambridge  carried  to  the  *"—•-* 


ance  of  the  King  <n  Portugal  against  the 
Spaniards,  mutinied  for  want  of  regular  pay. 
At  an  assembly  of  their  leaders,  Sir  John 
Soltier,  a  natural  son  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  thus  addressed  them:  *  "  I  counsayle, 
let  us  be  alle  of  one  alliance,  and  of  one 
accordcL  and  let  us  among  ourselves  rqrse 
up  the  Danner  of  St.  George,  and  let  us  be 
fnendes  to  God,  and  enemyes  to  alle  the 
worlde ;  for  without  we  make  ourselfe  to  be 
feared,  we  gete  nothynge.** 

*"]^myTayth,"  quod  Sir  William  Helmon, 
"ye  sajrc  right  well,  and  so  let  us  do."  They 
all  agreed  with  one  voyce,  and  so  r^arded 
among  them  who  ahulde  be  their  capitayne. 
Then  they  ad  vysed  in  the  case  how  they  coude 
nat  have  a  better  capitayne  than  Sir  John 
Soltier.  For  they  sulde  than  have  good 
kyser  to  do  yvel,  and  they  th<»aght  he  was 
more  metetyer  thereto  than  any  otner.  Then 
they  raised  up  the  penon  of  St.  George,  and 
cried,  "  A  Soltier  f  a  Soltier  1  the  valyaunt 
bastarde !  frendes  to  God,  and  enemies  to 
all  the  worlde  r* '—Froissart,  voL  L  ch. 
393-  

Note  LVIII. 

That  he  may  staffer  march-treason-pain. 
-V.27. 

Several  species  of  offences,  peculiar  to  'the 
Border,  constituted  what  was  called  march* 
treason.  Among  others,  was  the  crime  of 
riding,  or  causing  to  ride,  against  the  opposite 
country  during  the  time  m  truce.  Thus,  in 
an  indenture  made  at  the  water  of  Eske,  oe* 
side  Salom,  on  the  25th  day  of  March,  1334, 
betwixt  noble  lords  and  mighty.  Sirs  Henry 
Percy,  Earl  of  Korthumbenana,  and  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  Ixmi  of  Galloway,  a  truce  is 
agreed  upon  until  the  ist  day  of  July ;  and 
it  is  expressly  accorded,  'Gif  ony  stellis 
authir  on  the  ta  part,  or  on  the  totnyr,  that 
he  shall  be  hanget  or  heofdtt ;  and  gif  ony 
company  stellis  any  gudes  within  the  trieux 
beforesayd,  ane  of  that  company  sail  be 
hanget  or  heofdit,   and  the   remnant   sail 


restore  the  l 
History  qfWesit 
Introd.  p.  3 


in  the  dubble.*— 


NOTB  LIX. 

Deloraine 

Will  cleanse  him^  lyoath^  q/march'treasou 
stain.— F.  sa 
In  dnbioiis  cases,  the  innocence  of  Border 
criminals  was  occasionally  referred  to  their 
own  oath.  The  form  of  excusing  bills,  or 
indictments,  by  Border-oath,  ran  thus:  *Toa 
shall  swear  by  heaven  above  yoo,  hdl 
beneath  you.  by  your  part  of  Pandise,  by 
all  that  God  made  in  six  days  and  seven 
nights^  and  by  God  himself,  you  are  whart 
out  sacldess  of  art,  part,  way,  witting,  ridd, 
kenning,  having,  or  recetting  of  any  of  the 
goods  and  cattels  named  in  this  bill.  So  help 
yon  God.'— History  0/ Cumberland^  Introd. 

p.  XXV. 

Note  LX. 

Knighthood  he  took  qfDouj^a^  sword. 
—P.  28. 

The  dignity  of  knighthood,  according  to 
the  original  Institution,  had  this  peculiarity, 
that  it  did  not  flow  from  the  monarch,  but 
could  be  conferred  by  one  who  himself  pos- 
sessed it,  upon  any  squire  who,  after  due 
probation,  was  found  to  merit  the  honour  of 
chivalry.  Latteriy,  this  power  was  confined 
to  generals,  who  were  wont  to  create  knights 
bannerets  after  or  before  an  engagement. 
Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
Essex  highly  offended  his  jealous  sovereign  by 
the  indiscriminate  exertion  of  this  privu^e. 
Among  others,  he  knighted  the  witty  Sir 
John  Harrington,  whose  favour  at  court  was 
by  no  means  enhanced  by  his  new  honours.— 
See  the  Nutrae  Antiquae,  edited  by  Mr.  Park. 
But  probably  the  latest  instance  of  knight- 
hood conferred  by  a  subject,  was  in  the  case 
of  Thomas  Ker,  knighted  by  the  Earl  of 
Huntly.  after  the  defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle 
in  the  battle  of  Belrinnes.  The  fact  is  at- 
tested, both  by  a  poetical  and  prose  account 
of  the  ensagement,  contained  in  an  ancient 
MS.  in  the  Advocates*  Library,  and  edited 
by  Mr.  Dalyell,  in  Godly  Songs  and  BalUth 
Edin.  1803. 

Note  LXI. 
When  English  Mood  swelTd  Ancram's 
ford-Y.  A. 
The  battle  of  Ancram  Moor,  or  Pfeniel- 
hench,  was  fought  A.  D.  1545.  The  Engliw* 
commanded  by  Sir  Ralph  Evers,  and  Sir 
Brian  Latonn,  were  totally  routed,  and  both 
their  leaders  slain  in  the  action.  The  Scot- 
tish army  was  commanded  by  Archibald 
Douglas.  Earl  of  Angus,  assisted  by  the 
\Md  of  Bttccleuch  andNorman  Lesley* 
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NOTB  LXIL 
A»-  tnl&  imjield  or  foray  stack, 
Sam  tJkm  biamc/U  lion  •^^rfaU  back  ?— P.  2g. 
T\am  waa  the  cognicanoe  of  the  noble  house 
of  Howard  in  all  its  branches.  The  crests  or 
bearing;  of  a  warrior,  was  often  used  as  a 
aMHMwr  dSr  £usrr^  Thns  Richard  III  ac- 
mired  Us  well-known  epithet,  Tlu  Boar  of 
rorJk.  In  the  -violent  satire  on  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  written  by  Roy,  commonly,  but 
eimueuusij,  imputed  to  Ut.  Ball,  the  Duke 
cf  Bnckiwhain  ia  called  the  Beauiiful  Swan, 
sad  the  Mice  of  Norfolk,  or  Earl  of  Surrey, 
the  WMHe  Ldon^  As  the  book  is  extremely 
rr  1  the  v^holc  pa^^^rij^e  r^lat^s  to  the 

e     ,^vi.^\.i.^    iiittM:prtJLtj.ttoni   al  heraidry.  it 
^-■iil\  be  here  j^vcc]  at  leR^h. 

*  *jf  iJie  prouil  CAfillu^  thi*  i&  the  ihekit, 
B^Eoe  up  bertweme  ti^-o  af^eis  of  S>a,elliyi ;, 

\  Lbe  crueli«  orihc  retl  maii. 

r  of  VpA4»  thii  *ylo  butcher's  KMiBfi; 
T^sIh  tnllcs  &ctflcSe$  In  a  r«14e  bi^cke, 

L  Una  sodly  Irelfet  to  put  Abu:h«, 
Cb  in  bi$  oyv  E^iL  OAroMtt  i 
»  In  ihto  mJjdcles  doth  ejifiiEue 
rcurre  ho^sd  in  Ypswlch  icnnw, 

a  *ttfniftetli  iiLiyue  liia  Unmoy, 

Aryse  up^  J^^e^  bj^iJ  pciit  oa  thy  H^laOL 

There  were  two  copies  of  this  veiy  scarce 
sBtixe  in  the  library  ot  the  late  John.  Duke  of 
1tazbai]B;he.  See  an  acoonnt  of  it  also  in  Sir 
"^  ^  Bfvdgea*  carious  miscellany,  the 
\LaUraria. 


iMMm 


NOTB  LXIII. 
r  fma^JUrca  Dtloraina 


IM  Mtu^yraive  imaeijut 

In  Hnibfyr^'—'^'  ^9- 

It  may  easily  be  sappoaed,  that  trial  by 
■nele  combat,  so  peculiar  to  the  feudal 
mtem,  was  common  on  the  Borders.  In 
iSSSTthe  well-known  Kirkaldy  of  Gran^ 
fo^M  a  doel  with  Ralph  Evre,  brother 
to  the  then  Lord  Bvre,  in  consequence 
of  a  dispate  about  a  prisoner  said  to 
have  been  ill  treated  by  the  Lord  Bvre. 
Pksoottie  rrves  the  following  account  of  the 
affair: *Tne  Lord  of  Ivers  his  brother  pro- 
voked William  Kircaldy  of  Grange  to  fight 
with  *»iw»^  in  singoJar  combat,  on  horseback, 
with  spears :  who,  keeping  the  appointment, 
sooooipanied  with  Monsieur  d^Ossel,  lien- 
tenaat  tothe  French  Kin|^,  and  the  garrison 
of  Haymoath,  and  Mr.  Ivers,  accompanied 
wkh  the  governor  and  garrison  of  Berwick, 
I  (fischaived,  under  the  pam  of  treason, 


■hoald  oome  near  the  cham< 

—  -.  flight-shot,  except  one  man 

other  of  them,  to  bear  their  spears,  two 

and  two  lords  to  be  judges,    when 


&n  within 
other  of  t»^M»,   ---  —  —  «."•"« — 
trumpetfl^  and  two  lords  to  be  judges. 


thev  were  in  readiness,  the  tmmpets  sounded, 
the  neraulds  cried,  and  the  judges,  let  themgo. 
They  then  encountered  very  fiercely;  but 
Grange  struck  his  spear  through  his  adver- 
sary's shoulder,  and  bare  him  off  his  horse, 
being  sore  wounded :  But  whether  he  died, 
or  not,  it  is  uncertain.'— P.  ao2. 

The  following  indenture  will  show  at  how 
late  a  period  the  trial  by  combat  was  re- 
sorted to  on  the  Border,  as  a  proof  of  guilt 
or  innocence : — 

•It  is  agreed  between  Thomas  Musgrsive 
and  Launcelot  Carleton,  for  the  trae  trial  of 
such  controversies  as  are  betwixt  them,  to 
have  it  openly  tried  by  way  of  combat, 
before  God  and  the  face  of  the  world,  to  tiy 
it  in  Canonbyholme,  before  England  and 
Scotland,  upon  Thursday  in  Easter-week, 
being  the  eighth  day  of  April  next  ensuing, 
A.  D.  1602,  betwbct  mne  of  the  dock,  and  one 
of  the  same  day.  to  fight  on  foot,  to  be  armed 
with  jack,  steel  cap,  plaite  sleeves,  plaite 
breaches,  phiitesockes,  two  basleard  swords, 
the  blades  to  be  one  yard  and  half  a  quarter 
in  length,  two  Scotch  daggers,  or  dorks,  at 
their  girdles,  and  either  of  them  to  provide 
armour  and  weapons  for  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  this  indenture.  Two  gentlemen  to  be 
appointed,  on  thefield,toviewboth  the  parties, 
to  see  that  they  both  be  equal  in  arms  and 
weapons,  according  to  this  indenture;  and 
being  so  viewed  by  the  gentlemen,  the  gentle- 
men to  ride  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  and 
to  leave  them  but  two  boys,  viewed  by  the 
gentlemen,  to  be  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
to  hold  their  horses.  In  testimony  of  this 
our  agreement,  we  have  both  set  our  hands  to 
this  indenture,  of  intent  all  matters  shall  be 
made  so  plain,  as  there  shall  be  no  question 
to  stick  upon  that  day.  Which  indenture, 
as  a  witness,  shall  be  delivered  to  two  gentle, 
men.  And  for  that  it  is  convenient  the 
world  should  be  privy  to  every  particular  of 
the  grounds  of  the  quarrel,  we  have  agreed 
to  set  it  down  in  this  indenture  betni-ixt  us, 
that,  knowing  the  quarrel,  their  eyes  may  be 
witness  of  the  trial. 

*THB  GROUNDS  OP  TBB  QUARREL. 

*  I.  Lancelot  Carleton  did  charge  Thomas 
Mnsgave  before  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's 
Privy  Council,  that  Lancelot  Carleton  was 
told  by  a  gentleman,  one  of  her  Majesty's 
sworn  servants,  that  Thomas  Musgrave  had 
offered  to  deliver  her  Majesty's  Castle  of 
Bewcastle  to  the  King  of  Scots ;  and  to  wit- 
ness the  same,  Lancelot  Carleton  had  a 
letter  under  the  gentleman's  own  hand  for 
his  discharge.    . 

*3.  He  chargeth  him,  that  whereas  her 
Majesty  doth  yearly  bestow  a  great  fee  upon 
him,  as  captain  of  Bewcastle,  to  aid  and  defend 
her  Majesty's  subjects  therein:  Thomas 
Musgrave  hath  neglected  his  duty,  for  that 
her  Majesty's  Castle  of  Bewcastle  was  by 
him  made  a  den  of  thieves,  and  an  harbour 
and  receipt  for  murderers,  felons,  and  all 
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sorts  of  misdemeanorB.    The  precedent  was 
Qointin  Whitehead  and  Rnnion  Bladcbarne. 

*3.  He  chargeth  htm.  that  his  office  of 
Bewcastle  is  open  for  the  Scotch  to  ride  in 
and  thronghf  and  small  resistance  made  by 
him  to  the  contrary. 

*  Thomas  Mnsffrave  doth  deny  all  this 
diar^ ;  and  saith,  that  he  will  prove  that 
Lancelot  Carleton  doth  falsely  belyhim,  and 
will  prove  the  same  by  way  of  ccunbat,  ac- 
cording to  thb  indenture.  Lancelot  Carleton 
hath  entertained  the  challen^;  and  so,  by 
God*s  permission,  will  prove  it  true  as 
before,  and  hath  set  his  hand  to  the  same. 
(Signed)        "Thomas  Musosavb. 

*Lamcbu)T  Carlbtov.* 


NOTB  LXIV. 
/f4,  ilu  jovial  karptr.—V.  30, 
The  person  here  alluded  to,  is  one  of  our  an- 
cient Border  minstrels,  called  Rattlin?  Roar- 
ing  Willie.  This  soubriquet  was  probably  de- 
rived from  his  bullying^  disposition ;  being,  it 
would  seem,  such  a  roaring  boy,  as  is  fre- 
auently  mentioned  in  old  pla^  While 
drinking  at  NewrailL  upon  Teiviot,  about 
five  miles  above  Hawick,  Willie  chanced  to 
quarrel  with  one  of  his  own  precession,  who 
was  usually  distinguished  by  the  odd  name 
of  Sweet  Milk,  from  a  place  on  Rule  WatAT 
80  called.  They  retired  to  a  meadow  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Teviot,  to  decide  the 
contest  with  their  sworda  and  Sweet  Milk 
was  killed  on  the  spot.  A  thorn-tree  marks 
the  scene  of  the  murder,  which  is  still  called 
Sweet  Milk  Thorn.  Willie  was  taken  and 
executed  at  Jedburgh,  bequeathing  his  name 
to  the  beautiful  Scotch  air,  called*  RattUng 
Roaring  Willie.*  Ramsay,  who  set  no  value 
on  traoitkniary  lore,  published  a  few  verses 
of  this  song  in  the  Tka-TabU  MisotUany^ 
carefully  suppressing  all  which  had  any  con- 
nexion with  the  hi^ry  of  the  author  and 
origin  of  the  piece.  In  this  case,  however, 
honest  Allan  is  in  some  dn^ree  justified,  by 
the  extreme  worthlessneas  of  the  poetry.  A 
verse  or  two  may  be  taken,  as  illustrative  of 
the  history  of  Roaring  Willie,  alluded  to  in 
the  text:— 

*  Now  WBBe'g  gane  to  Joddart. 
Aad  he's  for  \\Mrood^<U^y it 
But^Stobs  and  young  Falnash  > 
ir'a  him  a*  the  way ; 


They  follow 

They  foOow'd  hfaii  a'  the  way. 

They  souflit  him  up  aad  down. 
In  the  links  of  Ootenam  water 

They  &nd  him  sleeping  sound. 
StoUUghtafThbhocaek 

And  nerer  a  word  he  Aisk, 
Tffl  he  tied  MTfllle's  hands 

Fu'  fiut  behind  his  back; 
Ftt'  Cut  behind  his  back. 


And  down  beneath  hb  knee, 
~ '  » Wlfle, 


And  dilnk  will  be  dear  to  \ 


1  The  day  of  the  Rood.lUr  at  ledbuigh. 

1  Sir  Gilbert  EUot  of  Stobt.  and  Scott  of  Fafaiash. 

s  A  wretched  pun  on  his  antagooisf  s  name. 


Ah  wae Bght  on  ys,  Stdbsl 

An  in  death  mot  ye  die  | 
Ye're  the  first  and  R>reniost  man 

That  e'er  laid  hands  on  me } 
That  e'er  laid  hands  on  me. 

And  took  my  mare  roefrae: 
Wae  to  you,  Sttr  Gilbert  Elliot  I 

Ye  are  my  mortal  Am  I 
The  haws  of  Ousenam  water 

Are  ruggl^  and  rMng  their  hair. 
And  a'  forthe  S4ke  of  W&Be, 

His  beauty  was  so  fiur : 
His  beauty  was  so  fUr, 

And  comdy  for  to  see, 
And  drink  will  be  dearto  WilBe. 

When  sweet  milk  gars  him  die. 


Note  LXV. 
Ht  kntw  tack  ordinamet  and  clause 
0/ Black  Lord  Arckibald's  baaU4aws, 

In  tks  Old  Douglas^  day.—V.  3a 
The  title  to  the  most  ancient  collection  of 
Border  regulations  runs  thus; — 'Be  it  re- 
membered, that,  on  the  i8th  day  of  Decem- 
ber 1168,  Earl  William  Dou^rlas  umanh\tA 
the  whole  lords,  freeholdera,  and  eldest  Bor- 
derers, that  best  knowledge  had,  at  the  col- 
lege of  Linclouden ;  and  there  he  caused 
these  lords  and  Borderers  bodily  to  be  sworn, 
the  Holy  Gospel  touched,  that  they,  justly  ana 
truly,  after  their  cunning,  should  decrete, 
decern,  deliver,  and  put  in  order  and  writrag, 
the  statutes,  ordinances,  and  uses  of  marche, 
that  were  ordained  in  Black  Arckibald  of 
Dougiat^s  days,  and  Archibald  his  soo^s 
days,  in  time  of  warfare ;  and  they  came 
again  to  him  advisedly  with  these  statutes 
and  ordinances  which  were  in  time  of  war- 
fare before.  The  said  Bar!  William^  sedng 
the  statutes  in  writing  decreed  and  delivered 
by  the  said  lords  and  Borderers,  thou^^t 
them  right  speedful  and  profitable  to  the 
Borders ;  the  which  statutes,  ordinances,  and 
points  of  warfare,  he  took,  and  the  whole 
lords  and  Borderers  he  caused  bodily  to  be 
sworn,  that  they  should  maintain  ana  supply 
him  at  their  goodly  power,  to  do  the  law 
upon  those  that  sbonM  break  the  atatates 
underwritten.  Also,  the  said  Earl  IViUiem^ 
and  lords,  and  eldest  Borderers,  made  certain 
points  to  be  treason  in  time  of  warfare  to  be 
used,  whXdtk  were  no  treason  before  his  time, 
but  to  be  treasoo  in  his  time,  and  iu  all  time 
coming.*  

NotbLXVL 
Tk4  Bloody  Heart  bta^din  ike  van. 

Announcing  Dougias,  dreaded  nanu. 
-P.  3«. 

The  chief  of  this  potent  race  of  heroes, 
about  the  date  of  the  poem,  was  Archibald 
Douglas,  seventh  Barlof  Angus,  a  man  of 
great  courage  and  activity.  The  Bloody 
Heart  was  the  welMcnown  cognisance  of  the 
House  of  Douglas,  assumedfrom  the  time 
of  good  Lord  James,  to  whose  care  Robert 
Bruce  committed  his  heart,  to  be  carried  to 
the  Holy  Land. 
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NotbLXVIL 
Amd  Swinton  Uidiht  lance  in  rtst^ 
Tk€ii  tamed  of  yore  the  eparUintr  crest 

Of  Clarence's  Planta£enet.—r.  3 1. 
At  the  battle  of  Bean^,  in  Prance,  Thomas, 
Dake  of  Clarence,  brotber  to  Henry  V,  waa 
onfaoraed  by  Sir  f obn  Swinton  of  Swinton, 
wbo  ditting^mshea  him  hy  a  coronet  set  with 
precioaa  stonea,  whidi  ne  wore  aroond  hta 
aelmet.  The  family  of  Swinton  is  one  of  the 
most  andent  in  ScoUand,  and  prodaced  many 
cfiphratcH  warriora. 


Note  LXVin. 


AmdekcutingstiU'^AHomef  aHomer 
-P.  32. 
Tbe  Earls  of  Home,  as  descendants  of  the 
Dwnbars,  ancient  Barls  <^  March,  carried  a 
Boo  rampant,  argent:  bat,  as  a  difference, 
diai^red  the  colour  of  the  shield  from  gnles 
to  vert,  in  allosion  to  Greenlaw,  their  ancient 
lion.  The  slomin,  or  war-cry,  of  this 
ul  fisunily  was^A  Home!  a  Home  1* 

-- t  ancienUv  placed  in  an  escrol  atrave 

tbe  crest.  Tbe  helmet  is  armed  with  a  Iion*a 
bead  erased  gales,  with  a  cap  of  state  gales, 
taraed  ap  ermine. 

Tbe  Hepboms,  a  powerfiU  family  in  Bast 
Lodiian,  were  osoallv  in  close  alliance  with 
tbe  Homes.  The  chief  of  this  clan  was 
Hepbam,  Lord  of  Hailes ;  a  family  which 
terminated  in  the  too  £unoas  Earl  of  Both- 
wrfL  

NotbLXIX. 
Andsome^  with  many  a  merry  shont^ 
In  rita^  revelry,  and  rout^ 
Pursned  the  foot-ball  play. —Y,  33. 

The  fDOt-ball  was  anciently  a  very  Cnvoarite 
sport  all  tbroag^  Scotland,  bat  especially 
apoa  tbe  Borders.  Sir  John  Carmidiael  of 
amncfaael,  Warden  of  the  Middle  Marches, 
^as  killed  m  1600  by  a  band  of  the  Arm- 
strooga,  returning  mnn  a  foot-boll  match. 
SSbr  Robert  Carey,  in  his  Memoirs,  mentions 
'  %y  appointed  by  the  Scotch 


a  ffreat  meeting, 
rvlersi  to  be  held  1 


^  to  be  held  at  Kelso  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  at  foot-balL  bat  which  terminated  in 
an  uKnraion  upon  England.  At  present,  the 
faoAJnll  is  often  played  by  the  mhai>itants 
of  adjacent  parishes,  or  of  the  opposite  banks 
«r  a  stream.  Tbe  victory  is  contested  with 
die  otmost  fury,  and  very  serious  accidents 
have  sooietiffles  taken  place  in  the  straggle. 


NOTB  LXX. 


*  Twdjciirme  andwar^  such  sudden  change 
Was  not  imfreqnent^  nor  held  strange^ 
In  ika  old  Border-day.—V,  3a. 

Notwithstaodfog  the  constant  wars  upon 
the  Borden^  tna  tbe  occasioaal  cruelties 
which  auwlKd  the  nmtnal  inroads,  the  in- 


habitants on  either  side  do  not  appear  to  hav« 
regarded  each  other  with  that  violent  and 
personal  animosity,  which  might  have  been 
expected.  On  the  contrary,  like  the  outposts 
of  hostile  armies,  ther  often  carriea  oa 
somethii^  resembling  friendly  intercourse, 
even  in  the  middle  of  hostilities ;  and  it  is 
evident,  from  various  ordinances  against 
trade  and  intermarriages,  between  English 
and  Scottidi  Borderers,  that  the  governments 
of  both  countries  were  jealous  of  their  che- 
rishing too  intimate  a  connexion.  ProtsMut 
sa3rs  of  both  nations,  that  *  Englydmien  on 
the  one  party,  and  Scottes  on  the  other  party, 
are  good  men  of  warre :  for  when  they  meet 
there  is  a  harde  fig^t  without  sparynge. 
There  is  no  hoo  [lruce'\  between  them,  as 
long  as  spears,  swords,  axes,  or  daggers. 
wilTendure.  but  lay  on  eche  upon  uther ;  and 
whan  they  be  welibeaten,  and  that  the  one 
party  hath  obtained  the  victory,  they  then 
glonfye  so  in  theyre  dedes  of  armes,  and  are 
so  joyfulL  that  such  as  be  Uken  they  shall  be 
ransomed  or  that  they  go  out  of  the  felde ; 
so  that  shortly  eche  of  them  is  so  content 
with  other,  that,  at  their  departynge,  cur« 
tysljre  they  will  say,  God  thank  youT— Bbr- 
RBRS'S  Froissart^  voL  ii.  p.  1  "53.  The  Border 
meetings,  of  truce,  which  although  plans  of 
merchandise  and  merriment,  often  witnessed 
the  most  bloody  scenes,  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  descnption  in  the  text.  They  are 
vividly  portrayed  in  the  old  ballad  of  the 
Reidsqnair.  [See  Minstrelsy,  voL  ii.  p.  15.] 
Both  parties  came  armed  to  a  meeting  of  the 
wardens,  yet  they  intermixed  fearlenly  and 
peaceably  with  ^ch  other  in  mutual  sports 
and  faimliar  intercourse,  until  a  casual  fray 
arose:— 

'Then  was  there  nousiit  but  bow  and  spear. 
And  every  man  pulled  out  a  brand.' 
In  the  agth  stanza  of  this  canto,  there  Is 
an  attempt  to  express  some  of  the  mixed 
feelings,  with  which  the  Borderers  on  each 
side  were  led  to  regard  their  neighbours. 


NotbLXXI. 

'-'—on  the  darhening  piai$i^ 
Loudhollo^  whooPt  or  whistle  ran^ 
As  bands^  their  stragglers  to  regain^ 
Give  the  shrillwaSkword  of  their  dan. 

-P.  33- 
Fiatten  remarks,  with  bitter  censure,  the 
disorderly  conduct  of  the  Eiiglish  Borderers, 
who  attended  the  Protector  Somerset  on  his 
expedition  against  Scotland.  *As  we  wear 
then  a  setliiig,  and  the  tents  a  setting  up, 
among  all  things  els  commendable  in  our 
jiole  Joamey.  one  thing  seemed  to  me  an 
intollerable  disorder  ana  abuse :  that  whereas 
always,  both  in  all  tonnes  of  war,  and  in  all 
campes  of  armies,  quietness  and  stilnes, 
without  nois,  is,  principally  in  the  night, 
after  the  watch  is  set,  observed,  (I  need  not 
reason  why,)  oor  nortbera  prikers,  the  Bor^ 
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(^itp  fo 


derers  iiotwJtiutandTnfr,with  mat  en<Mrmitie, 
(as  thought  me,)  ana  not  unlike  (to  be  playn) 
mto  a  masteries  hoonde  howlyna^  in  a  nie 
way  when  he  hath  lost  him  he  waited  npon, 
sum  hoopynj^  sum  whistlynff,  and  most 
with  crjrinjf  A  Berwyke,  a  Ksrwyke!  A 
Fenw7ke,aPenwykeT  ABoImer,  aBolmerl 


or  so  ootherwise  as  theyr  captaii 
wear,  never  lin*de  these  troabloos  and  dan- 
go-oDS  noyses  all  the  nyghte  longe.  They 
said,  they  did  it  to  find  their  captain  and 
fellows;  bat  if  the  soaldiers  of  oar  oother 
countre^  and  sheres  had  used  the  same 
maner,  m  that  case  we  should  have  oft  times 
had  the  state  of  oar  campe  more  like  the 
oatrage  of  a  dissolute  huntyng,  than  the  quiet 
of  a  ml  ordered  armye.  It  is  a  feat  of  war, 
in  mine  OTlnion,  that  mieht  rirht  well  be  left. 
I  could  reheise  causes  (bat  yfl  take  it,  they 
are  better  unqK>ken  than  uttred,  unless  the 
iaut  wear  sure  to  be  amended)  that  might 
shew  thei  move  alweis  more  peral  to  onr 
annJe.  but  in  their  one  ny^t*s  so  doynge, 
then  they  shew  good  service  (as  some  sey)  in 
a  hoole  vynge^—Apud  Dalzbll*S  J^£' 


NOTB  LXXU. 


To  set  kow  tkou  the  chase  couleTsfwtndt 
Cht€r  the  dark  blood-Aound  an  his  tnoy, 
And  with  Hu  bugle  rouse  the  fray  i—V,  38. 

The  pursuit  of  Border  marauders  was 
followed  bv  the  injured  party  and  his  friends 
with  blood-hounds  and  Dugie-hom,  and  was 
called  the  hot-trod.  He  was  entitled,  if  his 
dog  could  trace  the  scent,  to  follow  the  in- 
vaders into  the  opposite  kii^om :  a  privilege 
which  often  occasioned  bloodshed.  In  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  said  of  the  blood-hound, 
I  may  add,  that  the  breed  was  kept  up  by 
the  Bncdeuch  family  on  their  Border  estates 
till  within  the  i8th  century.  A  person  was 
alive  in  the  memoij  of  man,  who  remembered 
a  blood-hound  being  kept  at  Bldinhope,  in 
Ettrick  Forest,  for  whose  maintenance  the 
tenant  had  an  allowance  of  meaL  At  that 
time  the  sheep  were  always  watched  at  niclit. 
Upon  one  occasicm,  when  the  duty  had  £ulen 
on  the  narrator,  then  a  lad.  he  became  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  and  fell  asleep  upon  a 
bank,  near  sun-rising.  Suddenly  he  was 
awakened  by  the  tread  of  horses,  and  saw 
five  men,  well  mounted  and  armed,  ride 
briskly  over  the  edge  of  the  hill.  They 
stepped  and  looked  at  the  flock ;  but  the  day 
was  too  far  broken  to  admit  the  chance  of 
their  carrying  any  of  them  off.  One  of  them, 
in  spite,  leaiwd  from  his  horse,  and  comii^ 
to  the  me^erd,  seized  him  by  the  belt  he 
wore  round  his  waist ;  and,  setting  his  foot 
upon  his  body,  pulled  it  till  it  broke,  and 
carried  it  away  with  him.  They  rode  off  at 
the  gallop;  and.  the  shepherd  giving  the 
alarm,  the  blood-hound  was  turned  loose, 


and  the  pec^Iein  the  netghbourfaood  alarmed. 
The  marauders,  however,  escaped,  notwith- 
standing a  sharp  pursuit.  This  circumstance 
serves  to  show  now  very  long  the  license  of 
the  Borderers  continued  in  some  degree  to 
manifest  itaelC 


NOTB  LXXIIL 


Sh*  wrought  not  by  forbidden  speU.—V.  4a 

Popular  belief,  though  contrary  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  made  a  favourable 
distinction  betwixt  magicians,  and  necro- 
mancers, or  wisards :  the  former  were  sup- 
posed to  command  the  evil  spirits^  and  toe 
latter  to  serve,  or  at  least  to  be  m  league 
and  compact  with,  those  enemies  of  mankmd. 
The  arts  of  subjecting  the  demons  were 
manifold :  sometimes  the  fiends  were  actually 
swindled  by  the  magicians,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  bargain  betwixt  one  of  their  number  and 
the  poet  Virgil.  The  classical  reader  will 
doubtless  be  curious  to  peruse  this  anec- 
dote:- ^ 

*  Viigilius  was  at  scole  at  Tolenton,  where 
he  stodyed  dylygently,  for  he  was  of  great 
understandyi^  Upcm  a  tyme,  the  scolera 
had  lycense  to  go  to  play  and  sporte  them  in 
the  fyldes,  after  the  usance  of  the  old  tyme. 
And  there  was  also  Virgilius  therbye,  also 
walkynge  among  the  hsrUes  alle  about.  It 
fortuned  he  spyM  a  great  hole  in  the  syde  of 
a  great  hyll,  wherein  he  went  so  depe,  that 
he  culd  not  see  no  more  lyght :  and  than  be 
went  a  lytell  farther  therein,  and  than  he  saw 
some  lyght  egayne,  and  than  he  went  fourth 
streyghte,  and  within  a  lytell  wyle  after  be 
harde  a  voyce  that  called  "Virgilius I  Vir- 
gilius !  ^*  and  looked  aboute,  and  he  colde 
nat  see  no  body.  Than  sayd  he,  0-c.  the 
wiiee^  "Virgilius,  see  3re  not  the  lytyll  borde 
lying  besyde  you  there  markeo  with  that 
word  ?  **  Than  answered  Vitgilius,  "  I  see  that 
borde  well  anongh.**  The  voice  said,  '*Doo 
awa3re  that  borde,  and  lette  me  out  there 
atte.' *  Than  answered  Virgilius  to  the  vnce 
that  was  under  the  lytell  borde,  and  sayd, 
**  Who  art  thou  that  callest  me  so?*'  Than 
answered  the  devy  11,  "  I  am  a  devyll  conjured 
out  of  the  bodye  of  a  certeyne  man,  and 
banysshed  here  tyU  the  day  of  jndgmend, 
without  that  I  be  delyvered  by  the  handes  of 
men.  Thus,  Virgilius,  I  pray  the,  delyver 
me  out  of  this  pajrn^  and  I  shall  shewe  unto 
the  many  bokes  of  n^romancye,  and  how 
thou  shalt  come  by  it  lyghtly,  and  know 
the  prac^se  therein,  that  no  man  in  the 
scyenceotnegromancye  shall  passe  the.  And 
moreover,  I  «iall  shewe  and  enforme  the  so^ 
that  thou  shalt  have  a)le  thy  desyre,  whereby 
methinke  it  is  a  great  gyfte  for  so  lytyll  a 
dojmg.  For  3re  may  also  thus  all  your  power 
frendy8helpe,andfflake  ryched  your  enem3res.** 
Thorough  that  great  promyse  was  Virgilius 
tempted;  be  badde  the  fynd  show  the  bokes 
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to  fapn.  tlMt  he  migiit  liATe  and  occapr  them 
9t  km  wjrll :  and  ao  the  iyndc  shewed  him. 
Aad  than  VIrgifias  polled  open  a  borde,  and 
there  vaa  a  Tytell  bolcL  and  thereat  wrani 


wre  ws  a  jyceii  noie.  ana  tnereat  wrans: 
thedey|rll  oot  like  a  y^  and  cam  and  stode 
hefcrc  VirfpBaM  lyke  a  byj^ge  man ;  whereof 
Vapfiaa  was  astonied  andmarrnrled  greatly 
thereo£  that  so  sreat  a  man  mvFDt  come  oat 
«  •©  tjtyU  a  bole.  Than  sayd  Virgilius, 
Shalde  ye  weQ  passe  into  the  hole  that  ye 
cam  oat  of?"— ••Vea,!  shall  well,"  said  the 
detyL — "  I  bolde  the  best  plciree  that  I  have. 
dat  Te  shall  not  do  it."— "mil,"  sayd  iSt 
de»yg,  "thereto  I  consent."  And  than  the 
devylJ  wran£e  bimselle  into  the  lytyll  hole 
afcne;  ana  as  he  ^vas  therein,  VirgiLtas 
kyvuetl  the  hole  ageyne  with  the  horde  close, 
<Bd  SO  was  the  devyll  begyled,  and  mygrht 
■at  there  oooie  oot  ugen^  bat  abydeth  shytte 
ityll  therein.  Than  called  the  dievyll  drede- 
fiuy  to  Vuin^us,  and  said,  **What  have  ye 


dose,  Vxrs[ilins?**—Virplias  answered,  *'Abyde 
t  ntyti  to  Toctr  day  appoynted ; "  and  firo 


therei 


day  appoynted ; ' 

ih  he  tnere.    And  so  Vir- 


>yoor  < 
«Brth  abydetl 
{ifins  became  very  connynge  in  the  pracQrse 
ofthebhu^  scyence.* 

This  stony  may  ronind  the  reader  of  the 
Arabian  talie  of  the  Fisherman  and  the  ira- 
prisoned  Genie  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable, 
ttat  many  of  the  marvels  narrated  m  the  life 
oTVirgil,  are  of  Oriental  extraction.  Among^ 
asch  I  am  <fispoaed  to  reckon  the  following 
shtmsiral  accoont  of  the  foandation  of  Na- 
ples contatniz^  a  cnrioos  theory  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  earthquakes  with  which  it  is 
aflicted.  Virgil,  who  was  a  peraon  of  sal- 
kntry,  had,  it  seems,  carried  off  the  danghter 
of  aoertain  Soldan,  aund  was  anzioos  to  secore 
ha  prise. 

'Than  be  thoo^t  in  his  xn^rnde  how  he 
■yrfate  maiye  hyr,  and  thought  in  his  mynde 
to  fimnde  in  the  middes  otthe  see  a  fayer 
towae,  with  sreat  landes  belongynge  to  it; 
asd  so  he  didby  his  cannynge,  and  called  it 
Napella  And  the  fandacyon  of  it  was  of 
eggea,  and  in  that  town  of  Napelk  he  made 
atower  with  iili  comers,  smd  in  the  toppe  he 
set  an  apell  upon  un  yron  yarde,  and  no  man 
-"  -^=^  *^^-  --'— '^-rithoot  he  brake 
I  set  he  a  bolte, 

— .  —  —  -   -  •ggc.    And  he 

henge  the  apell  by  the  staoke  opon  a  cheyne, 
asdso  haageth  2t  stilL  And  when  the  egge 
styrreth,  so  sholde  the  towne  of  Napells 
osake;  and  whan  the  egge  brake,  then  sholde 
uc  towne  sinke.  AVhan  he  had  made  an 
ewie,  be  lette  call  it  Napells.*  This  app^irs 
to  have  been  aoau'ticle  otcarrent  belief  daring 
the  middle  ages,  as  appears  from  the  statutes 
of  the  ordcr^^w  Sai^tt  Ssprit  au  droit  tUsir^ 
isadtated  in  1353.  A  chapter  of  the  knights 
aaspohited  tobe  held  annually  at  the  Castle 
of  the  Bacfaanted  Egg*  ncAC  tbe  grotto  of 
VirgiL— MosTFAUcroit,  voL  ii.  p.  329. 


caMe  poll  away  that  apell  withoot  he  brake 
it;  and  tfaoroogfae  that  vren  set  he  a  bolte, 
that  bolte  set  Ee  a  cgge.    And  he 


NOTB  LXXIV. 
A  mtrlin  sat  upon  her  wrist 
Held  by  a  leash  ofsiUun  twisL—V.  40. 
A  mo-lin,  or  sparrow-hawk,  was  actually 
ouned  by  ladies  of  rank,  as  a  falcon  was,  in 
time  of  peace,  the  constant  attendant  of  a 
knight  or  baron.  Qe^'LJiTnAM  on  Falconry. 
— Godscroft  reUues,  that  when  Mary  of  Lor- 
raine was  regent,  she  pressed  the  Earl  of 
Angus  to  admit  a  royal  garrison  into  his 
CasUe  of  Tantallon.  To  this  he  returned  no 
dirert  answer  j  but,  as  if  apostrophixing  a 
goss-hawk.  which  sat  00  his  wrist,  and  which 
he  was  fcedinjr  during  the  Queen's  speech,  he 
acclaimed.  The  devil 's  in  this  greedy  glede, 
she  will  nevCT  be  full.'— Hume^s  Htst^  o? 
the  House  qf  Douglas,  1743,  vol.  ii.  p.  i^i. 
Barclay  comphuns  of  the  common  and  inde- 
cent practice  of  bringing  hawks  and  hounds 
into  churches. 

Note  LXXV. 
hjpeacoch's  gilded  train. 


And  o'er  the  Soar-head,  garnish' d  brave, 
—P.  40. 

TTie  peacock,  it  is  well  known,  was  con- 
sidered, during  the  times  of  chivalry,  not 
merely  as  an  exquisite  delicacy,  but  as  a  dish 
of  peculiar  solemnity.  After  being  roasted. 
It  was  again  decorated  with  its  plumage,  ana 
a  sponge,  dipped  in  lighted  spirits  c7  wine, 
was  placed  in  its  bill.  When  it  was  introduced 
on  dajrs  of  grand  festival,  it  was  the  signal 
for  the  adventurous  knights  to  take  upon 
them  vows  to  do  some  deed  of  chivalry, 
*  before  the  peacock  and  the  ladies.' 

The  boar'^B  head  was  also  a  usual  dish  of 
feudal  splendour.  In  Scotland  it  was  some- 
times sarrounded  with  little  banners,  dis- 
pkiying  the  colours  and  achievements  of  the 
baron  at  whose  board  it  was  served.— Pin- 
KBKTON'8  History,  voL  i  p.  432. 

Note  LXXVI. 
SmoU  with  his  gauntlet  stout  Hunthill, 
—P.  40. 
The  Rntherfords  of  Hunthill  were  an 
ancient  race  of  Border  Lairds,  whose  names 
occur  in  history,  sometimes  as  defending  the 
frontier  against  the  English,  sometimes  as 
disturbing  the  peace  ot  their  own  coontry. 
Dickon  Draw-the-eword  was  son  to  the 
andoit  warrior,  called  in  tradition  the  Cock 
of  Hunthill,  remarkable  for  leading  into 
battle  nine  sons,  gallant  warriors,  all  sons  of 
the  aged  champion.  Mr.  Rutherford,  late  of 
New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  soon 
after  these  songs  were  first  published,  quotecL 
when  upwards  of  eighty  years  old,  a  ballad 
apparently  the  same  with  the  Raid  of  the 
Reidsqaar^  bat  which  apparently  is  lost, 
except  the  following  Imes  :— 

'Bauld  RutbarAird  he  was  fii'  stout. 
With  aU  bis  nine  sons  lim  about. 
He  brouaht  the  Imds  of  ledbn^t  out. 
And  beuldly  fought  that  day? 
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d^oiee  fo 


NoTELXXVn. 

bit  hisglovt^—V,  41. 

To  bite  the  thamb,  or  the  gflore,  seems  not 
to  have  been  considered,  upon  the  Border,  as 
a  gesture  of  contempt,  though  so  used  by 
Shakspearr,  but  as  a  pledge  of  mortal  re- 
venue. It  is  vet  remembered,  that  a  young 
gentleman  of  Teviotdale,  on  the  morning 
after  a  hard  drinking-bout,  observed  that  he 
had  bitten  his  gloTe.  He  instantly  demanded 
of  his  companion,  with  whom  he  had  quar- 
relled? And,  learning  that  he  had  had  words 
with  one  of  the  party,  insisted  on  instant 
satis&ction,  asserting,  that  though  he  re- 
membered nothing  oTthe  di^mte,  yet  he  was 
sure  he  never  would  have  bit  his  glove  unless 
he  had  received  some  unpardonable  insult. 
He  fell  in  the  duel,  which  was  fought  near 
Selkirk,  in  1721. 


Note  LXXVIII. 


Since  old  BuccUtich  the  name  didgain^ 
When  in  the  clench  the  buch  was  wen. 
-P.  41. 

A  tradition  preserved  by  Scott  of  Satchells, 
who  published,  in  1688,  A  true  History  of 
the  Right  Honourable  name  of  Scotty  gives 
the  following  romantic  origin  of  that  name. 
Two  brethren,  natives  of  Galloway,  having 
been  banished  from  that  countnr  for  a  riot, 
or  insurrection,  came  to  Ranklebnm,  in 
Bttrick  Forest,  where  the  keeper,  whose 
name  was  Brydone,  received  them  ipyfully, 
on  account  or  their  skill  in  winding  the  horn, 
and  in  the  other  mysteries  of  the  chase. 
Kenneth  MacAIpin,  then  King  of  Scotland, 
came  soon  after  to  hunt  in  the  r«>yal  forest, 
and  pursued  a  buck  from  Ettrick-heugh  to 
the  glen  now  called  Buckcleuch,  aixmt  two 
miles  above  the  junction  of  Ranklebum  with 
the  river  Ettrick.  Here  the  stag  stood  at 
bay :  and  the  King  and  his  attendant,  who 
followed  on  horseback,  were  thrown  out  by 
the  ste<^mess  of  the  hill  and  the  morass. 
Tohn,  one  of  the  brethren  from  Galloway, 
had  followed  the  chase  on  foot;  and.  now 


rr  /  vj  wM^w  iiun  wu  HIS  uacl^  ana  nui  wiui 
his  burden  about  a  mile  up  the  steep  hill,  to 
a  place  called  Cracra-Cross,  where  Kenneth 
had  halted,  and  laid  the  buck  at  the  sove- 
reign's feet  >. 


1  Fr^asart  rdatcs.  that  «  Icnkiit  of  the 
hold  of  the  Comte  de  Foiz  exhlbitod  a  sfaalhr  feat 
of  strength.  The  halUbv  had  wazod  low.  and  wood 
was  wanted  to  mead  k.  The  knight  went  down 
to  the  cpmt.yard.  where  stood  an  aaladea  with  Us. 
ffpts.  seized  on  the  anfanal  and  bardca.  and,  carrrto 
Efan  up  to  thehaB  on  hb  sbouldets.  tumbled  hfan  inS 
the  chimney  with  his  heals  uppennost:  e  humane 
pleasantry,  much  applauded  bjr  dm  Count  and  an  the 
q>ectatora. 


'  The  deer  bdngr  cnreed  In  tiiat  plaoa. 

At  his  M^Jetty's  demand. 
Then  John  of  Galloway  ran  apace^ 

And  fietcbed  water  to  his  band. 
The  Kfaigr  did  wadi  bto  a  dish. 

And  Galloway  John  he  wot ; 
He  said.  **  Thy  name  now  after  CMs 

Shall  ever  be  called  J<An  Scott. 

The  fbrest  and  the  deer  therein. 

We  commit  to  thy  hand ; 
For  diou  Shalt  sure  the  ranger  be. 

If  thou  obey  command ; 
And  lor  the  buck  thou  stoutly  biooght 

To  us  up  that  steep  heuch. 
The  des^ation  erer  shall 

Be  John  Scott  fai  Bncksdeudi." 

In  Scotland  no  Budcdench  wastiMB, 
Before  the  buck  b  the  deucfa  was  sldn; 
Night's  men  at  first  they  did  appear. 
Because  moon  and  stars  to  thcSr  arms  they  base 
Their  crest,  supporters,  and  hun^ig-hom. 
Show  their  beginning  from  hunting  came ; 
Their  name,  and  s^rM>,  the  bookdoth  say. 
John  gained  them  both  Into  one  day.' 

Watts  BeUtnden, 

The  Bucdench  arms  have  been  altered,  and 
now  allude  less  pointedly  to  this  hunting; 
whether  real  or  ubulous.  The  family  now 
bear  Or^  upon  a  bend  asure,  a  mullet  betwixt 
two  crescents  of  the  field ;  in  addition  to 
which,  they  formerly  bore  in  the  field  a 
hunting'hom.  The  ani^xMteri,  now  two 
ladies,  were  formerly  a  hound  and  buck,  or. 
according  to  the  old  terms,  a  hartqf  leash 
and  a  hart  t^fgreece.  The  family  of  Scott 
of  Howpasley  and  Thirlestaine  long  retained 
the  bngle-hpm ;  the]r  also  carried  abent  bow 
and  arrow  in  the  sinister  cantle,  pohaps  as  a 
difference.  It  is  said  the  motto  wa»— J^ 
riding  by  moonlight,  in  allusion  to  the 
crescents  on  the  shield,  and  perhaps  to  the 
habits  of  those  who  bore  iL  The  motto  now 
given  is  ^mi^,— applying  to  the  female  sup- 
porters. 

NotbLXXIX. 

old  Albert  Grame, 

The  Minstrel  of  that  ancient  name.—F.  41. 

'John  Greme,  second  son  oiMaliee^  Earl 
oSMotUeithy  commonly  simamed  Jokn  with 
the  Bright  Sword,  upon  some  oimleasore 
risen  against  htm  at  court,  retired  with  many 
of  his  clan  and  kindred:  into  the  Engltsfi 
Borders^  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Fourth,  where  they  seated  themselves;  and 
many  of  their  poaterity  have  continued  there 
ever  since.  Mr.  SanoTord,  speaking  of  them, 
says,  ^vhkh  indeed  was  applicable  to  most 
ofthe  Borderers  on  both  sides,)  **They  were 
all  stark  mosstroopers,  and  arrant  thieves: 
Both  to  England  and  Scotland  outlawed; 
3ret  sometimes  connived  at,  because  they 
gave  intelligence  forth  of  Scotland,  and 
would  raise  400  horse  at  any  time  upon  a 
raid  of  the  English  into  Scotland.    Asay*  " 


is  recorded  or  a  mother  to  her  son,  (Whidi 
ia  now  become  proverbial,)  Ride^  Ramley^ 
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ha&Ms  r  tJkspQi^  that  is,  the  Ust  piece  of 
beet  was  in  the  poc,  and  therefore  it  was  high 
tine  for  him  to  eo  ajid  fetch  more."  * — IntrO' 
dMCticn  io  ike  history  o/"  Cumbtrland, 

The  residence  of  tlie  dnemes  being  chiefly 
in  the  Debateable  Land,  so  cslled  because  it 
'  *    '  both  kinfdocns,  their  depre- 

id  both  to  Sogland  and  Scot- 

hnd,  with  impmiity ;  for  as  both  wardens 
aocoonted  them  the  proper  subjects  of  thdr 
own  prince,  neither  inclined  to  demand  re- 
psrstSoo  for  their  excesaes  from  the  opposite 
oflioers,  which  wroold  have  been  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  jurisdiction  over  them.— 
See  a  lon^  correspondence  on  this  subject 
betwuct  I>ord  I>acTe  and  the  English  Privy 
Goaoci],  in  Introdaction  to  HiUoryofCum- 
htrlamd.  The  Debateable  Land  was  finally 
dirkled  betwixt  Bngland  and  Scotland,  by 
— \  amKnnted  by  both  nations. 


I^otbLXXX. 


The  s$$m  sAsmesyhsr-  on  CarlisU  waff. 

-P.  41. 
This  harden  is  adopted,  with  some  alter- 
*       '  a  old  Scottish  song,  beginning 


•  She  Isaa'd  her  bade  ssvint  atboni. 
Tbe  fff«  ffh*««**  fair  on  CarHsw  wa' : 
And  tber«  sbe  bas  h«  yoinw  Ubs  born. 
And  tlie  Ijon  shnU  bo  lord  of  aV 


KotbLXXXL 


W»o  Jkms  MOi  Msar-d  qf  Surr€^9jkm4} 

The  sallant  and  nnfortnnate  Henry : 

sfd,  Eu-l  of  Surrey ,  was  nnqu«tio«uQ)Iy  the 
mplishea  caTslier  of  his  time :  and 
I  d^piay  beauties  which  wonld  do 


4a. 

How- 


hooosr  to  a  more  polished  age.  He  was  be- 
headed 00  Tower-hill  in  1546 ;  a  victim  to 
the  mean  jealousy  of  Henry  VIII,  who  coold 
aot  V>of  so  brilliant  a  character  near  his 


Hie  soof  of  the  supposed  bsrd  \%  founded 
00  an  incident  said  to  nave  happened  to  the 
Earl  in  his  travels.  Cornelias  Agrippa,  the 
celebfaled  alchemist,  sbowed  him,  m  a 
lookimr-class,  the  lovely  Geraldme.  to  whose 
sennioehebaa  devoted  bis  pen  and  his  sword. 
The  vision  represented  her  as  indisposed, 
and  fcclinine  upon  a  couch,  reading  her 
-\ry  the  lij^ht  of  a  waxen  taper. 


NOTB  L.XXXII. 

the  siortm-Mwe^t  Orcades; 

Wherm  *ra*  Si.  Ciairs  held  princdy  sway 
aer  UU  s«/  UUi^  miratt and bay.-Y.  44. 

The  St    Ciairs  are  of  Norman  extraction, 
beinK  descended  from  WUliam  de  St.  Clair, 
^  ^    -tn  of  Waldeme  Compte  de  St.  Clair, 


and  Margaret,  daughter  to  Richard  Duke  of 
Normandy.  He  was  called,  for  his  fair 
deportment,  the  Seemly  St.  Clair ;  and,  set- 
tling in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
Caenmore,  obtained  large  grants  of  land  in 
Mid-Lothian.— These  domains  were  increased 
bv  the  liberality  of  succeeding  monarchs  to 
the  descendants  of  the  family,  and  compre- 
hended the  baronies  of  Roaline.  Pentland, 
Cowsland.  Cardaine,  and  several  others.  It 
is  said  a  large  addition  was  obtained  from 
Robert  Bruce,  on  the  following  occasion  :— 
The  King,  in  following  the  chase  upon  Pent- 
land-htlls,  had  often  started  a  *  white  (JEuinch 
deer,*  which  had  always  escaped  from  his 
hounds ;  and  he  asked  the  nobles,  who  were 
assembled  around  him,  whether  any  of  them 
had  dogs,  which  they  thought  might  be  more 
sucoesttul.  No  courtier  would  affirm  that 
his  hounds  were  fleeter  than  those  of  the 
King,  until  Sir  William  St  Clair  of  Rosline 
unceremoniously  said,  he  would  wager  his 
head  that  his  two  favourite  dogs,  /ulp  and 
Hoid,  would  kill  the  deer  before  she  could 
cross  the  March-bum.  The  King  instantly 
caught  at  his  unwary  ofier,  and  betted  the 
forest  of  Pentland-moor  agahist  the  life  of 
Sir  William  St  CUur.  Alfthe  hounds  were 
tied  up,  except  a  few  ratches,  or  slow-hounds, 
to  put  up  the  deer:  while  Sir  William  Sl 
Clatr,  posting  himself  in  the  best  situation  for 
slipping  his  dogs,  prayed  devoutly  to  Christ, 
the  blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  Katherine,  ThJ 
deer  was  shortly  after  roused,  and  the  hounds 
slipped ;  Sir  William  followme  on  a  gallant 
sterd,  to  dieer  bn  dogL  The  hind,  howmer, 
reached  the  middle  <j\  tte  Lrm^k :  upon 
whidi  the  hamcrthrewhimselffnomLu  horse 
in  despair.  At  this  critical  moment^  however, 
Hold  EitoppeJ  her  in  the  broolc ;  And  Hetp, 
comjuff  ufv  turned  her  back  Bjid  killed  her 
on  Sir  Willioirs'*  lidc  The  Kin^  descended 
froui  tlic  hllL  cimbmctrd  Sir  ^  ill  Lam.  and 
bci^Eowed  on  him  tlie  lojida  of  Kir  kt  on,  LogRtj- 
housp^  Earncraig,  ^c,  iu  free  kittsmc.  Sir 
Willi^ii,  in  acknowlerJgtaciii;  of  St  Kathc* 
rint;  a  intercession,  built  the  chapel  of  St, 
Katherine  in  the  Hop^s,  Llir  churrhvaril  of 
wlitch  \a  itill  ii>  be  seen*  The  hill,  iriim 
which  Robert  Bruce  beheld  this  memorable 
chase,  is  still  called  the  King's  Hill ;  and  the 
place  where  Sir  William  hunted,  is  called  the 
Knight*8  Field.— A/S".  History  of  the  Family 
qf  St.  Clair^  by  Richard  Augustin  Hay, 
Canon  of  St.  Gtnevieve. 

This  adventurous  huntsman  married  Elisa- 
beth, daughter  of  Malice  Spar,  Earl  of  Ork- 
ney and  Stratheme,  in  whose  right  their  son 
Henry  was,  in  1379,  created  Earl  of  Orkney, 
by  Haco,  King  or  Norway.  His  title  was 
recognized  by  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  and 
remained  with  his  successors  until  it  was 
annexed  to  the  crown,  in  1471,  by  Act  of 
P^liament.  In  exchange  for  this  earldom, 
the  castle  and  domains  of  Ravenscraiz,  or 
Ravensheuch,  were  conferred  on  WiUiam 
Saintclair,  Earl  of  Caithness. 
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Note  LXXXIII. 


Sitll  nods  Uuirpalaet  to  its  fall. 
Thy  frieU  and  sorrow,  fair  Kirkwall/ 
-P.  44. 

The  Castle  of  Kirkwall  was  bnilt  by  the 
St  Clairs,  while  Earls  of  Orkney.  It  was 
dismantled  by  the  Earl  of  Caithness  about 
1615,  havings  been  garrisoned  against  the 
Government  by  Rob^  Stewart,  natural  son 
to  the  Earl  of  Orkney. 

Itsruinsaffordedanulsabiect  of  contempla- 
tion to  John,  Master  of  St.  Clair,  who,  flyin|r 
from  his  native  country,  on  account  of  his 
share  in  the  insurrectioo  1715,  made  some 
Ktay  at  KtrkwolL 

*1  had  occasion  to  entertain  myself  at 
KkkwalJ  wit^i  the  mrlancholy  prospect  of  the 
mini  qf  ^n  old  cast](%  the  «?a.t  of  thf  old  !virls 
of  Orknevp  my  ancestom ;  itnd  of  a.  mom 
melaircholv  rcflceLkjii,  ofsogrc^it  und'noblc  an 
estate  ^s  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  la  lea  ^«-in|f 
taken  from,  one  of  them  by  James  the  Third, 
fbrrankric^  after  hliTirothtfl-AlesafidcT,  Date 
of  Atbany.  had  majried  a  daughter  of  ray 
famiH't  an=l  ^^^  protecting:  *!" d  defending  the 
Kkid  AleiandeT  affain&t  the  King^  who  wished 
ttj  kill  him,  a^  he  had  done  Ihis  yottnji^est 
broihef,  X\\f-  Earl  of  Mar  ;  and  for  which, 
after  the  forfaDltrie,  be  ertiUfully  dinsrcTea 
jny  forta tilted  anceator  s  sister ;  though  I 
cannot  p«r«Kiadc  myself  that  he  had  any 
m:i^llance  to  pleri'?  ^I'TviTV;*  "■  f-"Tiilif!  in 
whuH^^  veins  the  b]i».    :  ■     •       ■  ■  ran 

as  ircsh  as  in  hia  ou^u ,  itn  ilnui  citio  to  the 
crowne  was  by  a  daughter  of  David  Brace, 
son  to  Robert;  and  our  alliance  was  by 
manying  a  erandchild  of  the  same  Robert 
Brac&  and  daughter  to  the  sister  of  the  same 
David,  oat  of  tlM  familie  of  Douglass,  whidi 
at  that  time  did  not  much  sullte  the  blood, 
more  than  my  ancestor's  having  not  long 
before  had  the  honour  of  marrying  a  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Denmark's,  who  was  named 
Florentine,  and  has  left  in  the  town  of  Kirk- 
wall a  noble  monument  of  the  muidenr  of 
the  times,  the  finest  church  ever  f  saw  entire 
in  Scotland.  I  then  had  no  small  reason  to 
think,  in  that  unhappy  state,  on  the  many 
not  inconsiderable  services  rendered  since  to 
the  royal  familie,  for  these  many  years 
bygone,  on  all  occasions,  when  they  stood 
most  in  need  of  friends,  which  they  have 
thought  themselves  very  often  obliged  to 
acknowledge  by  letters  yet  extant,  and  in 
a  style  more  like  friends  than  souveraigns ; 
our  attachment  to  them,  without  any  other 
thanks,  having  brought  upon  us  considerable 
losses,  and  among  others,  that  of  our  all  in 
Cromwell's  time ;  and  left  in  that  condition 
without  the  least  relief  excqpt  what  we  found 
in  our  own  virtue.  Bfy  faUier  was  the  only 
man  of  the  Scots  nation  who  had  courage 
enough  to  protest  in  Fariiament  arainst  King 
William*s  title  to  the  throne,  which  was  lost, 
God  knows  how ;  and  this  at  a  time  when 
the 'losses  in  the  cause  of  the  royall  familie, 


and  their  usual  gratitude,  bad  scarce  left  him 
bread  to  maintain  a  numerous  familie  of 
eleven  children,  who  had  soon  after  spnuM^ 
up  on  him,  in  spite  of  all  which,  he  had 
honourably  persisted  in  his  principle.  I  say, 
these  things  considered,  and  after  being 
treated  as  1  was,  and  in  that  unlucky  state, 
when  objects  appear  to  men  in  thor  true 
light,  as  at  the  hour  of  death,  could  I  be 
blamed  for  making  some  bitter  reflections  to 
myself,  and  laughing  at  the  extravagance 
and  unaccountable  humour  of  men,  and  the 
singularitte  of  my  own  cas&  (an  exile  for  the 
cause  of  the  Stuart  family,)  when  I  ought  to 
have  known,  that  the  greatest  crime  I,  or  my 
family,  could  have  committed,  was  per- 
severing, to  my  own  destruction,  in  serving 
the  royal  family  faithfully,  though  obstinately, 
after  so  great  a  share  of  deoression,  andafter 
they  had  been  pleased  to  doom  me  and  my 
familie  to  starve.— i/.S'.  Msmoirs  qf  Jokn^ 
Master  of  St.  Clair. 


NOTB  LXXXIV. 
OftkaiSeaSnaktt  trtmsndous  eurtd^ 
Whoos  monstrous  drcU  girds  tks  world. 
-P.44. 
Ihtjormungondry  or  Snake  of  the  Ocean, 
whose  folds  surround  the  earth,  is  one  of  the 
wUdest  fictions  of  the  Edda.    It  was  very 
nearly  caught  by  the  god  Thor,  who  went  to 
fish  for  it  with  a  hook  baited  with  a  boira 
head.    In  the  battle  betwixt  the  evil  demons 
and  the  divinities  of  Odin,  which  is  to  precede 
the  Ragnaroehr,  or  Twilight  of  the  Gods, 
this  Snake  is  to  act  a  conspicuous  part. 


Note  LXXXV. 
Of  thou  drtad  Maids,  whoso  hidtous  ytlL 

-P.  44. 
These  were  the  Valeyriur,  or  Selectors  of 
the  Slain,  despatched  by  Odin  from  Valhalla, 
to  choose  those  who  were  to  die,  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  contest  They  were  well  known 
to  the  English  reader  as  Gray's  Fatal  Sis- 
ters. 


NoteLXXXVL 
Of  Chiefs,  who,  guided  through  the  gloom 
Bf  the  pale  deaihUghts  of  the  tomb. 
Ransacked  the  graves  ofwarriors  old. 
Their  falchions  wrenched  from  corpses^ 

The  northern  warriors  were  usually  en- 
tombed with  their  arms,  and  their  other 
treasures.  Thus,  Angantyr,  before  oom> 
mendngthe  duel  m  which  he  was  slain,  stipu- 
lated, t&t  if  he  fell,  his  sword  Tyrfing  ahouM 
be  buried  with  him.  His  daughter,  Henror, 
afterwards  took  it  from  his  tomb.  The  dia- 
logue which  passed  betwixt  her  and  An. 
gantyr's  spirit  on  this  occasion  has  been  often 
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tnaikted.  The  whole  hbtoij  may  be  found 
m  the  Henrarmr-Saga.  Indeed,  the  ghosts  of 
^  Borthem  waiikMs  were  not  wont  tamely 
to  tnShx  their  tombs  to  be  phindered ;  and 
hence  the  mortal  heroes  had  an  additional 
tenptatioo  to  attempt  snch  adventures ;  for 
thej  held  nothing  more  worthy  of  their  TsJoar 
than  to  eocoonter  supematnral  beings.— Bak- 
TBOumTS.  Z>r  amsis  conUmpiM  a  Danis 
*  ,  lib.  i.  cap.  a,  9,  iq,  15. 


NOTB  LXXXVII. 

CasiU  Ravensktuck^'-V,  44. 

A  large  and  strong  castle,  now  minoas, 
sttaateODetwizt  Ktrkaldy  and  Dysart.  on  a 
steep  crag,  washed  by  the  Prith  ot  Forth.  It 
—  •  conferred  on  Sir  William  St.  Clair  as  a 
I  earldom  of  Ork- 
^.^  „  James  in,  dated 

is  1471,  and  is  nowthe  pioiyity  of  Sir  James 
Sl  Clair  Brskine,  (now  Earl  of  Rosslyn,) 
ative  of  the  family.    It  was  long  a 
residence  of  the  Barons  of  Rodtn. 


sfight  compensation  for  the  earldom  of  Ork- 
ney, by  a  charter  of  King  Ji 


Note  LXXXVIIL 

Sgftm'd  mU  on  firt  wUkin,  aroundy 
D€€p  sacruiy  and  mUarsPaU  : 

Sh9n*  entry  ffittar foUM-bound ; 
And  £i(mmn^aaU iJu  dsmdmtn^s  maiL 
-P.  45. 

The  beantifol  chapel  of  Roslin  is  still  in 
tolerable  preservation.  It  was  founded  in 
14^  by  WUUam  St.  Clair,  Prince  of  Orkney. 
Dake  of  Oklenbargh,  Bar!  of  Caithness  and 
Scratbeme,  Lord  SL  Clair,  Lord  Niddesdale. 
Lord  Admiral  of  the  Scottinh  Seas,  Lord 
Chief  Jastice  of  Scotland,  Lord  Warden  of 
the  three  If  arches,  Baron  of  Roslin,  IVntland, 
Featfauidmoor,  &C:.,  Rnwht  of  the  Cockle,  and 
of  the  Garter,  (as  is  affirmed,)  High  Chan- 
eeilor.  Chamberlain,  and  Lieutenant  of  Sa>t- 
land.  This  lofty  person,  whose  titles,  says 
Godacroft,  might  weary  a  Spaniard,  built 
the  caatle  of  Roslin,  where  he  resided  in 
princely  splendour,  and  founded  the  chapel, 
which  ts  in  the  most  rich  and  florid  style  of 
Gothic  architecture.  Among  the  profuse 
carving^  on  the  pillars  and  buttresses,  the 
rose  ia  frequently  introduced,  in  allusion  to 
the  name,  with  which,  however,  the  flower 
haa  no  coanection;  the  etymology  being 
Rosalxnnhe,  the  promontory  of  the  Itnn,  or 
water-falL  The  chapel  is  said  to  appear  on 
fre  previous  to  the  death  of  any  of  his  descen- 
dants. This  superstition,  noticed  by  Sleser, 
in  his  TTU^rmm  SeoHaty  and  alluded  to  in 
the  text,  is  probably  of  Norwegian  derivation, 
and  may  have  been  imported hy  the  Barls  of 
Orfcoey  into  their  Loebian  dominions.  The 
tomb-vres  of  the  north  are  mentioned  in  OMMt 
oftbeSsgas. 

The  Barooa  of  Roslin  were  buried  hi  a 


vault  beneath  the  chapel  floor.  The  manner 
of  their  interment  is  thus  described  by  Pather 
Hay,  in  the  MS.  history  already  quoted. 

'Sir  William  Sinclair,  the  father,  was  a 
kud  man.  He  kept  a  miller's  daughter,  with 
whom,  it  is  allegea,  he  went  to  Ireland ;  yet  I 
think  the  cause  of  his  retreat  was  rather 
occasioned  by  the  Presbyterians,  who  vexed 
him  sadly,  because  of  his  religion  being 
Roman  Catholic  His  son.  Sir  William,  died 
during  the  troubles,  and  was  interred  in  the 
chapel  of  Roslin  the  very  same  day  that  the 
battle  of  Dunbar  was  fought  when  my 
good-father  was  buried,  his(iA  Sir  William's) 
corpse  seemed  to  be  entire  at  the  opening  of 
the  cave:  but  when  they  came  to  touch  his 
body,  it  (ell  into  dust  He  was  laying  in  his 
armour,  with  a  red  velvet  cap  on  his  head,  on 
a  flat  stone ;  nothing*  was  spoiled  except  a 
piece  of  the  white  fumng  that  went  round  the 
cap,  and  answered  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head.  All  his  predecessors  were  buried  after 
the  same  manner,  in  their  armour :  late  Ros- 
lincj  my  good  father,  was  the  first  that  was 
buned  In  a  coffin,  against  the  sentiments  of 
Kine  James  the  Seventh,  who  was  then  in 
ScoUand,  and  several  other  persons  well 
versed  in  antiquity,  to  whom  my  mother 
would  not  hearken,  thinking  it  beggarly  to 
be  buried  after  that  manner.  The  ereat 
expenses  she  was  at  in  burying  her  husband, 
occasioned  the  sumptuary  acts  which  were 
made  in  the  following  parliament.* 


NotbLXXXIX. 
For  ht  wot  9p*€ckUts^  ghastly y  1 
LilU  hint  q/whom  tiu  story  ran^ 
WkospohstktspechrB^umndin  Man.-^^^S. 
The  ancient  <^stle  of  Peel-town,  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  is  surrounded  by  four  churches,  now 
ruinous.  Through  one  of  these  chapels  there 
was  formerly  a  passage  from  the  guard-room 
of  the  garrison.  This  was  closed,  it  is  said, 
upon  the  following  occasion :  'They  say,  that 
an  apparition,  called,  in  the  Mankish  lan- 
guage, the  Mautfu  Doa/r^  in  the  shape  of  a 
uu-ge  black  spanieL  with  curled  shaggy  hair, 
was  used  to  haunt  Peel-castle ;  and  has  been 
frequently  seen  in  every  room,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  guard-chamber,  where,  as  soon 
as  candlea  were  lighted,  it  came  and  lay 
down  before  the  fire,  in  presence  of  all  the 
soldiers,  who,  at  lencth,  t>y  being  so  mudi 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  it.  lost  great  part 
of  the  terror  they  were  seized  with  at  its  first 
appearance.  They  still,  however,  retained  a 
certain  awe,  as  believing  it  was  an  evil 
spirit,  which  only  waited  permission  to  do 
tnem  hurt ;  and,  for  that  reason,  fbrebore 
swearing,  and  all  profiane  discourse,  while  in 
its  company.  But  though  they  endured  the 
shock  of  snch  a  guest  wnen  altogether  in  a 
body,  none  cared  to  be  left  alone  with  it.  It 
htamg  the  custooi,  therefore,  for  one  of  the 
soldiers  to  lock  the  gates  of  the  castle  at  a  cer« 
tain  hour,  and  cany  the  keys  to  the  captain. 
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to  whcMe  ftpartment,  as  I  said  before,  the  way 
led  throogii  the  chorch,  they  i^jeed  among^ 
tbemaelvoi,  that  whoever  was  to  succeed  the 
ensuing  ni^t  his  fellow  in  this  errand,  should 
accompany  him  that  went  first,  and  by  this 
means  no  man  would  be  exposed  singly  to 
the  danger ;  for  I  forgot  to  mention,  that  the 
Mauihs  Doaigr  mz»  always  seen  to  come  out 
from  that  parage  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
and  return  to  it  again  as  soon  as  the  rooming 
dawned ;  which  niade  them  look  on  this  place 
as  its  peculiar  residence. 

*  One  night  a  fellow  being  drunk,  and  by 
the  strength  of  his  liquor  rendered  more 
daring  than  ordinarily,  laughed  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  companions,  and,  though  it  was 
not  his  turn  to  go  with  the  keys,  would  needs 
take  that  office  upon  him,  to  testify  his  cou- 
lage.  All  the  soldiers  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade him  ;  but  the  more  they  said,  the  more 
resolute  he  seemed,  and  swore  that  he  de- 
sired nothing  more  than  that  the  Mauifu 
Z^M^wouldtollow  him,  as  it  had  done  the 
oth^ ;  for  he  would  try  if  it  were  dog  or 
devil.  After  having  talked  in  a  very  repro- 
bate manner  for  some  time,  he  snatched  up 
the  kejTs,  and  went  out  of  the  guard-room.  In 
some  time  after  bis  departure,  a  great  noise 
was  heard,  but  nobodv  had  the  boldness  to 
see  what  occasioned  it,  till  the  adventurer 
returning,  thc^  demanded  the  knowledge  of 
him ;  Imt  as  loud  and  no^  as  he  had  oeen 
at  leaving  them,  he  was  now  become  sober 
and  silent  enough ;  for  he  was  never  heard  to 
sp«Uc  more ;  and  though  all  the  time  he  lived, 
which  was  three  days,  he  was  entreated  by 
all  who  came  near  hui,  either  to  speak,  or,  if 


he  could  not  do  that,  to  make  some  signs,  by 
which  they  might  understand  what  had  hap- 
pened to  nim^  yet  nothing  intelligible  could 
be  got  from  him,  only  that,  by  the  distortion 
of  his  limbs  and  features,  it  might  be  guessed 
that  he  died  in  agonies  more  tnian  is  common 
in  a  natural  deatL 

*The  Mauiks  Doo£  was,  however,  never 
after  seen  in  the  castle,  nor  would  any  one 
attempt  to  go  through  that  passage;  for 
which  reason  it  was  closed  up,  and  another 
way  made.  This  accident  happened  about 
three  score  years  since ;  and  I  heard  it  at- 
tested by  several,  but  especially  by  an  old 
soldier,  who  assured  me  he  had  seen  it  oftener 
than  he  had  then  hairs  on  his  head.*— Wal- 
DKOli*8  Ihscription  qf  ihe  JsU  qf  Man^ 
p.  107.  

NOTB  XC. 

SL  Bride  o/Dou£lat.—V,  46. 
This  was  a  favourite  saint  of  the  house  of 
Douglas^  and  of  the  Eari  of  Angus  in  par- 
ticular, as  we  leara  from  the  following  pas- 
sage:-^* The  Ooeen-regent  had  proposed  to 
raise  a  rival  noble  to  the  ducal  dignity ;  and 
discoursing  of  her  purpose  with  Angus,  be 
answered,^' Why  not,  madam  ?  we  are  ha|ipy 
that  have  such  a  princess,  that  can  know  and 
will  acknowledge  men*s  senrices.  and  is  will- 
ing to  recompense  it,  but.  by  tne  might  of 
God,**  (this  was  his  oath  when  be  was  serious 
and  in  anger ;  at  other  times^t  was  by  St. 
Bryde  of  Douglas,)  *  *  if  he  be  a  JDuke,  I  will  be 
a  Drake  I**— ^  she  desisted  from  prosecuting 
of  that  purpose.*— GOOSCEOFT.  voL  ii.  p.  Ui* 
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Introduction  to  Canto 
First. 


WILLIAM  STEWART  ROSB^  ESQ. 
Askuiul^  EUrick  Forest, 
November's  sky  is  chill  and  dreari 
No>vexnber*s  leaf  is  red  and  sear : 
Late,  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn, 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in, 
Lov^  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen 
You  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken, 
So  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew, 
So  feeble  trill'd  the  streamlet  through  : 
Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent 

seen 
Through  bush  and  brier,  no  longer 

green. 
An  angry  brook,  it  sweei>s  the  glade, 
Bravcrls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade, 
Andy    foaming  brown  with   doubled 

speed, 
Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed. 

No  longer  Autumn's  glowing  red 
Upon  our  Forest  hills  is  shed ; 
No  more  beneath  the  evening  beam 
Fair    Tweed    reflects    their    purple 

gleam; 
Away  hath  pass'd  the  heather-bell 
That  bloom'd  so  rich  on  Needpath- 

feU; 
Sallow  his  brow ;  and  russet  bare 
Are  now  the  sister-heights  of  Yair. 


Thesheep,  before  the  pinching  heaven, 
To  shelter  d  dale  and  down  are  driven, 
Where  yet  some  faded  herbage  pines. 
And  yet  a  watery  sunbeam  shines : 
In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  withered  sward  and  wintry  sky, 
And  far  beneath  their  summer  hill, 
Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnon's  rill : 
The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantle*s  fold, 
And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  cold ; 
His  dogs  no  merry  circles  wheel, 
But  shivering  follow  at  his  heel ; 
A  cowering  glance  they  often  cast. 
As  deeper  moans  the  gathering  blast. 

My  imps,  though  hardy,  bold,  and 

wild. 
As  best  befits  the  mountain  child, 
Feel  the  sad  influence  of  the  hour. 
And  wail  the  daisy's  vanished  flower ; 
Their  summer  gambols  tell,  and  mourn. 
And  anxious  ask, — ^Will  spring  return. 
And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay. 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn 

spray? 

Yes,  prattlers,  yes ;  the  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower ; 
Again  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie  ; 
The  lambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bound. 
The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round. 
And,  while  you  frolic  light  as  they, 
Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day. 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings ; 
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The  genial  call  dead  Nattire  hears, 
And  in  her  glory  reappears. 
But  oh  1  my  country's  wintry  state 
What  second  spring  shall  renovate ! 
What  powerAil  call  shall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warlike  and  the  wise ; 
The  mind  that  thought  for  Britain's 

weal. 
The  hand  that  grasp'd  the  victor  steel  ? 
The  vernal  sun  new  life  bestows 
Even  on  the  meanest  flower  that  blows ; 
But  vainly,  vainly  may  he  shine 
Where  glory  weeps  o*er   Nelson's 

shrine; 
And  vainly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom. 
That  shrouds,  O  Pitt,  thy  hallowed 

tomb! 

Deep  grav'd  in  every  British  heart, 
O  -never  let  those  names  depart  1 
Say  to  your  sons, — Lo,  here  his  grave, 
Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave. 
To  him,  as  to  the  burning  levin. 
Short,  bright,  resistless  course  was 

given. 
Where'er    his    countr3r*s  foes    were 

found. 
Was  heard  the  fated  thunder's  sound, 
Till  burst  the  bolt  on  yonder  shore, 
Roll'd,   blaz'd,  destroy'd,— and  was 

no  more. 

Nor   mourn   ye    less  his   perish'd 
worth 
Who  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth, 
And  launch'd  that  thunderbolt  of  war 
On  Egypt,  Hafhia,  Trafalgar ; 
Who,  bom  to  guide  such  high  emprize. 
For  Britain's  weal  was  early  wise ; 
Alas !  to  whom  the  Almighty  gave, 
For  Britain's  sins,  an  early  g^ve ! 
His  worth  who,  in  his  mightiest  hour, 
A  bauble  held  the  pride  of  power, 
Spum'd  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelf, 
And  serv'd  his  Albion  for  herself; 
Who,  when  the  frantic  crowd  amain 
Strain'd  at  subjection's  bursting  rein, 


O'er  their  wild  mood  full  conquest 

gain'd. 
The  pride,  he  would  not  crush,  re- 

strain'd, 
Show'd  their  fierce  zeal  a  worthier 

cause. 
And  brought  the  freeman's  arm  to  aid 

the  freeman's  laws. 

Had'st  thou  but  liv'd,  though  stripp'd 

of  power, 
A  watchman  on  the  lonely  tower. 
Thy  thrilling  trump  had  rous'd  the 

land. 
When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand ; 
By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon-light, 
Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright ; 
As  some  proud  column,  though  alone, 
Thy  strength  had  propp'd  the  tottering 

throne  : 
Now  is  the  stately  column  broke, 
The  beacon-light  is  quench'd  in  smoke, 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still, 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill ! 

Oh  think,  how  to  his  latest  day, 
When  Death,  just  hovering,  daim'd  bis 

prey, 
With  Palinure's  unalter'd  mood, 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood ; 
Each  call  for  needful  rest  repell'd. 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held. 
Till,  in  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway, 
The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way ! 
Then,  while   on  Britain's  thousand 

plains, 
One  unpolluted  church  remains, 
Whose  peaceful  bells  ne  'er  sent  around 
The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  sound, 
But  still,  upon  the  hallow'd  day. 
Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray ; 
While  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear,— 
He,  who  preserved  them,  Pitt,  lies 

here! 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh, 
Because  his  rival  slumbers  nigh ; 
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Nor  be  thy  n^mssemi  dumb, 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb. 
For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost. 
When  best   employed,    and   wanted 

most ; 
Moom  genius  high,  and  lore  profound. 
And    wit    that   lovM    to   play,    not 

"wound ; 
And  aU  the  reasoning  powers  divine, 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine ; 
And     feelings     keen,     and     fancy's 

glow, — 
They   sleep  with    him    who    sleeps 

below: 
And,  if  thou  moum'st  they  could  not 

save 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave. 
Be  every  harsher  thought  suppressed. 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest 
Sere,  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays    heroes,    patriots,    bards,    and 

kings; 
Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the 

tongue. 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and 

sung; 
Here,  "where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song, 
As  if  some  angel  spoke  agen, 
*A11   peace  on    earth,  good-Mrill   to 

men;' 
If  ever  from  an  English  heart, 
O,  here  let  prejudice  depart, 
Andy  partial  feeling  cast  aside. 
Record,  that  Fox  a  Briton  died  t 
When  Europe  crouch'd  to  France's 

yoke. 
And  Austria  bent,  and  Prussia  broke. 
And  the  firm  Russian's  purpose  brave, 
Was  bartered  by  a  timorous  slave. 
Even    then    dishonour's    peace    he 

spnm'd, 
The  sullied  olive>branch  retum'd. 
Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fast. 
And  nail'd  her  colours  to  the  mast ! 
Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gave 
A  portion  in  this  honour'd  grave. 


And  ne'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust. 

With  more  than  mortal  powers  en- 

dow'd. 
How    high    they    soar'd   above    the 

crowd ! 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race. 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place ; 
Like  fabled  Gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar ; 
Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand, 
Look'd  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 
Till  through  the  British  world  were 

known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 
Spells  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 
E'er  fram'd  in  dark  Thessalian  cave. 
Though  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry, 
And  force  the  planeU  from  the  sky. 
These  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with 

these, 
The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees ; 
Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone, 
For  ever  tomb'd  beneath  the  stone, 
Where — taming  thought   to   human 

pride  1 — 
The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side. 
Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear. 
Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier ; 
O'er    Pitt's   the  mournful   requiem 

sound. 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, 
*  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die. 
Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom, 
Whom  Fate  made  Brothers  in  the 

tomb; 
But  search  the  land  of  living  men, 
Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  agen  ? ' 

Rest,  ardent  Spirits  I  till  the  cries 
Of  dying  Nature  bid  you  rise ; 
Not  even  your  Britain's  groans  can 

pierce 
The  leaden  silence  of  your  hearse  ; 
Then,  O,  how  impotent  and  vain 
This  grateful  tributary  strain  1 
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Though  not  unmarkM,  from  northern 

clime, 
Ye  heard  the  Border  MinstreFs  rhyme : 
His  Gothic  harp  has  o*er  you  rung  ; 
The  Bard  you  deignM  to  praise,  your 

deathless  names  has  sung. 

Stay  yet,  illusion,  stay  a  while, 
My  wilderM  fieuicy  still  beguile  ! 
From  this  high  theme  how  can  I  part. 
Ere  half  unloaded  is  my  heart ! 
For  all  the  tears  e*er  sorrow  drew 
And  all  the  raptures  fancy  knew. 
And  all  the  keener  rush  of  blood. 
That  throbs  through  bard  in  bard-like 

mood. 
Were  here  a  tribute  mean  and  low. 
Though    all    their   mingled    streams 

could  flow — 
Woe,  wonder,  and  sensation  high, 
In  one  spring-tide  of  ecstasy ! 
It  will  not  be,  it  may  not  last. 
The  vision  of  enchantment 's  past : 
Like  frostwork  in  the  morning  ray. 
The  fancied  fabric  melts  away ; 
Each  Gothic  arch,  memorial-stone, 
And  long,  dim,  lofty  aisle,  are  gone  ; 
And,  lingering  last,  deception  dear. 
The  choir*s  high  sounds  die  on  my 

ear. 
Now  slow  return  the  lonely  down. 
The  silent  pastures  bleak  and  brown, 
The  farm  begirt  with  copsewood  wild, 
The  gambols  of  each  frolic  child, 
Mixing  their  shrill    cries   with    the 

tone 
Of  Tweed's  dark  waters  rushing  on. 

Prompt  on  unequal  tasks  to  run. 
Thus  Nature  disciplines  her  son  : 
Meeter,  she  says,  for  me  to  stray, 
And  waste  the  solitary  day, 
In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed, 
And    watch    it    floating    down    the 

Tweed; 
Or  idly  list  the  shrilling  lay. 
With  which  the  milkmaid  cheers  her 

way, 


Marking  its  cadence  rise  and  foil. 
As  from  the  field,  .beneath  her  pail. 
She  trips  it  down  the  uneven  dale : 
Meeter  for  me,  by  yonder  cairn, 
The  ancient  shepherd's  tale  to  learn 
Though  oft  he  stop  in  rustic  fear. 
Lest  his  old  legends  tire  the  ear 
Of  one,  who,  in  his  simple  mind, 
May    boast    of    book-leam'd    taste 
refin'd. 

But  thou,  my  friend,  can'st  fitly  tell, 
(For  few  have  read  romance  so  well,) 
How  still  the  legendary  lay 
O'er  poet's  bosom  holds  its  sway ; 
How  on  the  ancient  minstrel  strain 
Time  lays  his  palsied  hand  in  vain ; 
And  how  our  hearts  at  doughty  deeds, 
By  warriors  wrought  in  steely  weeds, 
Still  throb  for  fear  and  pity's  sake ; 
As  when  the  Champion  of  the  Lake 
Enters  Morgana's  fiited  house, 
Or,  in  the  Chapel  Perilous 
Despising  spells  and  demons'  force. 
Holds   converse  with  the   unburied 

corse ; 
Or  when,  Dame  Ganore's  grace  to 

mov6, 
(Alas,  that  lawless  was  their  love !) 
He  sought  proud  Tarquin  in  his  den, 
And  freed  full  sixty  knights ;  or  when, 
A  sinful  man,  and  unconfess'd. 
He  took  the  Sangreal's  holy  quest, 
And,  slumbering,  saw  the  vision  high. 
He  might  not  view  with  waking  eye. 

The  mightiest  chie&  of  British  song 
Scom'd  not  such  legends  to  prolong : 
They  gleam  through  Spenser's  elfin 

dream. 
And  mix  in  Milton's  heavenly  theme ; 
And  Dryden,  in  inmiortal  strain, 
Had  raised  the  Table  Round  again. 
But  that  a  ribald  King  and  Court 
Bade  him  toil  on,  to  make  them  sport; 
Demanded  for  their  niggard  pay. 
Fit  for  their  souls,  a  looser  lay, 
Licentious  satire,  song,  and  play; 
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The  world    defrauded    of  the  high 

design, 
Plrofiui'd  the  God-given  strength,  and 
T  d  the  lofty  line. 


WannM  by  such  names,  well  may 
-we  then, 
Thougfa  dwindled  sons  of  little  men, 
Essay  to  break  a  feeble  lance 
In  the  fair  fields  of  old  romance ; 
Or  seek  the  moated  castle's  cell. 
Where  long  through  talisman  and  spell. 
While  tyrants  rul'd,  and  damsels  wept. 
Thy  Genius,  Chivaliy,  hath  slept : 
There  sound  the  harpings  of  the  North, 
Tm  he  awake  and  sally  forth. 
On  venturous  quest  to  prick  again. 
In  all  his  arms,  with  all  his  train, 
Shield,  lance,  and  brand,  and  plume, 

and  scar^ 
Fay,  giant,  dragon,  squire,  and  dwarf. 
And  wizard  with  his  wand  of  might, 
And  errant  maid  on  palfrey  white. 
Around  the  Genius  weave  their  spells. 
Pure  Love,  who  scarce  his  passion  tells ; 
Mystery,  half  veil'd  and  half  revealed ; 
And  Honour,  with  his  spotless  shield ; 
Attention,  with  fiz^d  eye ;  and  Fear, 
That  loves  the  tale  she  shrinks  to  hear ; 
And  gentle  Courtesy ;  and  Faith, 
Unchanged  by  sufferings,   time,  or 

death; 
And  Valour,  lion- mettled  lord, 
f  j^anitig  upon  his  own  good  sword. 

1        Wellhasthyfairachievementshown, 
I     A  vTorthy  meed  may  thus  be  won ; 

Ttene's  oaks — beneath  whose  shade 
,     Their  theme  the  merry  minstrels  made, 
[     Of  Ascapart,  and  Bevisbold, 
'     And  that  Red  King,  who,  while  of  old, 
I    Thiougfa  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led, 
By  his  loved  huntsman's  arrow  bled — 
Ttene's  oaks  have  heard  again 
Renewed  such  legendary  strain; 
For  thou  hast  sung,  how  He  of  Gaul, 
That  Amadis  so  famed  in  hall, 


For  Oriana,  foiled  in  fight 

The  Necromancer's  felon  might ; 

And  well  in  modem  verse  hast  wove 

Partenopex*s  mystic  love : 

Hear,  then,  attentive  to  my  lay, 

A  knightly  tale  of  Albion*s  elder  day. 


Canto  YirsU 

Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep, 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and 
deep. 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone  : 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep. 
The  loophole  grates,  where  captives 

weep. 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep. 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high. 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 

Seem'd  forms  of  giant  height : 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  rays» 
Flash'd  back  again  the  western  blaze. 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light. 
II. 
St  George's  banner,  broad  and  gay. 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung ; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  Donjon  Tower, 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search, 

The  Castle  gates  were  barr'd ; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch, 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march. 

The  Warder  kept  his  guard ; 
Low  humming,  as  he  paced  along, 
Some  ancient  Border  gathering  song. 

ni. 
A  distant  trampling  sound  he  hears ; 
He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appears 
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0*er  Homclifif-hill  a  plump  of  spears 

Beneath  a  pennon  gay ; 
A  horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd, 
Like  lightning  from  a  summer  cloud, 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud. 

Before  the  dark  array. 
Beneath  the  sable  palisade, 
That  closM  the  Castle  barricade. 

His  bugle  horn  he  blew ; 
The  warder  hasted  from  the  wall, 
And  wamM  the  Captain  in  the  hall. 

For  well  the  blast'  he  knew  ; 
And  joyfully  that  knight  did  call, 
To  sewer,  squire,  and  seneschal. 


*  Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  Malvoisie, 

Bring  pasties  of  the  doe, 
And  quickly  make  the  entrance  free, 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be. 
And  every  minstrel  sound  his  glee, 

And  all  our  trumpets  blow ; 
And,  from  the  platform,  spare  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo-shot ; 

Lord  M  ARM  ION  waits  below  !  * 
Then  to  the  Castle's  lower  ward 

Sped  forty  yeomen  tall, 
The  iron-studded  gates  unbarr'd. 
Raised     the     portcullis'     ponderous 

guard. 
The  lofty  palisade  unsparrM 

And  let  the  drawbridge  falL 

V. 

Along  the  bridge  Lord  Marmion  rode. 
Proudly  his  red-roan  charger  trode, 
His  helm  hung  at  the  saddlebow ; 
Well  by  his  visage  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stalworth  knight,  and  keen. 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been  ; 
The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  reveal'd 
A  token  true  of  Bosworth  field ; 
His  eyebrow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire. 
Showed  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to 

ire; 
Yet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak* 


His  forehead,  by  his  casque  worn  bare, 
His  thick  mustache,  and  curly  hair, 
Coal-black,   and   grizzled    here    and 

there. 
But  more  through  toil  than  age ; 
His  square-tum*d  joints,  and  strength 

of  limb, 
Show'd  him  no  carpet  knight  so  trim. 
But  in  close  fight  a  champion  grim. 
In  camps  a  leader  sage. 


Well  was  he  arm'd  from  head  to  heel, 
In  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel ; 
But  his  strong  helm,  of  mighty  cost, 
Was  all  with  bumishM  gold  embossM ; 
Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest, 
A  falcon  hover* d  on  her  nest, 
With  wings  outspread,  and  forward 

breast; 
£*en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  shield, 
SoarM  sable  in  an  azure  field : 
The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 
ISSSfjo  cfjtdut  at  mt,  to  Heatfi  in  )it0^. 
Blue  was  the  charger's  broider'd  rein ; 
Blue  ribbons  deck'd  his  arching  mane ; 
The  knightly  housing*s  ample  fold 
Was  velvet  blue,  and  trapp'd  with  gold. 


Behind  him  rode  two  gallant  squires, 
Of  noble  name,  and  knightly  sires  ; 
They  bumM  the  gilded  spurs  to  claim ; 
For  well  could  each  a  war-horse  tame, 
Could  draw  the  bow,  the  sword  could 

sway. 
And  lightly  bear  the  ring  away; 
Nor   less  with    courteous    precepts 

stor'd. 
Could  dance  hi  hall,    and  carve  at 

board, 
And  firame  love-ditties  passing  rare, 
And  sing  them  to  a  lady  fair. 


Four  men-at-arms  came  at  their  backs. 
With  halbert,  bill,  and  battle-axe : 
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They  bore  "Lord  Marmion*s  lance  so 

strong. 
And  \ed  Ms  sumpter- mules  along, 
And  ambling  palfirey,  when  at  need 
Him  listed  ease  his  battle-steed. 
The  last  and  trustiest  of  the  four. 
On  high  hb  forky  pennon  bore ; 
like  swallow's  tail,  in  shape  and  hue, 
Fhittcr'd  the  streamer  glossy  blue, 
Where,  blazon*d  sable,  as  before, 
The  towering  falcon  seemM  to  soar. 
Last,  twenty  yeomen,  two  and  two. 
In  hosen  black,  and  jerkins  blue. 
With  £dcons  broider^d  on  each  breast. 
Attended  on  their  lord's  behest 
Each,  chosen  for  an  archer  good, 
iCnew  hunting-craft  by  lake  or  wood ; 
Each  one  a  six-foot  bow  could  bend. 
And  fiu*  a  cloth-yard  shaft  could  send  ; 
Each    held  a   boar-spear  toug^  and 

strong. 
And  at  their  belts  their  quivers  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfreys  and  array 
Show'd  they  had  march'd  a  weary  way. 


Tis  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  now, 
How  £urly  arm'd,  and  ordered  how, 

The  soldiers  of  the  guard, 
With  musket,  pike,  and  morion. 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion, 

Stood  in  the  Castle-yard : 
Minstrels  and  trumpeters  were  there ; 
The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare, 

For  welcome-shot  prepared : 
Entered  the  train,  and  such  a  clang, 
As  then  through  all  his  turrets  rang. 

Old  Norham  never  heard. 


The  guards  their  morrice-pikes  ad- 
vanced, 
The  trumpets  flourish'd  brave. 
The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glancM, 

And  thundering  welcome  gave. 
A  blithe  salute,  in  martial  sort, 
i        The  minstreb  well  might  sound, 


For,  as  Lord  Marmion  cross'd  the  court. 
He  scattered  angels  round. 

*  Welcome  to  Norham,  Marmion  ! 

Stout  heart,  and  open  hand  1 
Well  dost  thou  brook  thy  gallant  roan. 
Thou  flower  of  English  land  ! ' 

zi. 
Two  pursuivants  y  whom  tabarts  deck. 
With   silver  scutcheon    round   their 
neck, 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone 
By  which  you  reach  the  donjon  gate, 
And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  state, 

They  hail*d  Lord  Marmion  ; 
They  hail'd  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town ; 
And  he,  their  courtesy  to  requite. 
Gave  them  a  chain  of  twelve  marks' 
weight. 

All  as  he  lighted  down. 

*  Now,  largesse,  largesse,  Lord  Mar- 

mion, 
Knight  of  the  crest  of  gold  I 
A  blazon'd  shield,  in  battle  won. 
Ne'er  guarded  heart  so  bold.' 


They  marshall'd  him  to  the  Castle-hall, 

Where  the  guests  stood  all  aside. 
And  loudly  flourished  the  trumpet-call. 

And  the  heralds  loudly  cried, 
'  Room,  lordings,  room  for  Lord  Mar- 
mion 

With  the  crest  and  helm  of  gold  ! 
Full  well  we  know  the  trophies  won 

In  the  lists  at  Cottiswold : 
There,  vainly  Ralph  de  Wilton  strove 

'Gainst  Marmion's  force  to  stand  ; 
To  him  he  lost  his  lady-love, 

And  to  the  King  his  land. 
Ourselves  beheld  the  listed  field, 

A  sight  both  sad  and  fair ; 
We  saw  Lord  Marmion  pierce  his 
shield. 

And  saw  his  saddle  bare ; 
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We  saw  the  victor  win  the  crest 

He  wears  with  worthy  pride  ; 
And  on  the  gibbet-tree,  reversed, 

His  foeman*s  scutcheon  tied. 
Place,  nobles,  for  the  Falcon- Knight  t 

Room,  room,  ye  gentles  gay, 
For  him  who  conquer'd  in  the  right, 

Marmion  of  Fontenaye  t ' 

ZIIL 

Then  steppM  to  meet  that  noble  Lord, 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  bold, 
Baron  of  Twisell,  and  of  Ford, 

And  Captain  of  the  Hold. 
He  led  Lord  Marmion  to  the  deas, 

Rais'd  o'er  the  pavement  high, 
And  pUc*d  him  in  the  upper  place : 

They  feasted  full  and  high : 
The  whiles  a  Northern  harper  rude 
Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feud, 
*How  thtfiirct  ThiruKills,  and  Rid- 
Uys  ally 
Stout  IVillimondswick, 
And  Hardriding  Dick, 
And  HughU  ofHawdon,  and  WUl  o* 

ihf  Wall, 
Hav€  set  oh  Sir  Albany  Feathtrston- 

haugh. 
And  taken  his  life  at  the  Deadman^s- 
shaw* 
Scantly  Lord   Marmion*s   ear  could 
brook 
The  harper*s  barbarous  lay ; 
Yet  much  he  prais'd  the  pains  he  took. 

And  well  those  pains  did  pay : 
For  lady's  suit,  and  minstrel's  strain. 
By  knight  should  ne'er  be  heard  in 
vain. 

XIV. 

'Now,  good  Lord  Marmion,'  Heron 
says, 
*  Of  your  lair  courtesy, 
I  pray  you  bide  some  little  space 

In  this  poor  tower  with  me. 
Here  you  may  keep  your  arms  from 
rust. 
May  breathe  your  war-horse  well ; 


Seldom  hath  pass'd  a  week  but  giust 

Or  feat  of  arms  befell : 
The  Scots  can  rein  a  mettled  steed. 

And  love  to  couch  a  spear ; 
Saint  George  I  a  stirring  life  they  lead. 

That  have  such  neighbours  near. 
Then  stay  with  us  a  little  space, 

Our  northern  wars  to  learn ; 
I  pray  you,  for  your  lady's  grace  !  * 

Lord  Marmion's  brow  grew  stem* 


The  Captain  mark'd  his  alter'd  look. 

And  gave  a  squire  the  sign ; 
A  mighty  wassail-bowl  he  took. 

And  crown'd  it  high  with  wine. 
*  Now  pledge  me  here.  Lord  Marmion : 

But  first  I  pray  thee  fair. 
Where  hastthou  left  that  page  of  thine. 
That  us'd  to  serve  thy  cup  of  wine. 

Whose  beauty  was  so  rare  ? 
When  last  in  Raby  towers  we  met. 

The  boy  I  closely  eyed. 
And  often  markM  his  cheeks  were  >vet. 

With  tears  he  fain  would  hide  : 
His  was  no  rugged  horse-boy's  hand. 
To  burnish  shield  or  sharpen  brand. 

Or  saddle  battle-steed ; 
But  meeter  seem'd  for  lady  fair. 
To  fan  her  cheek,  or  curl  her  hair. 
Or  through  embroidery,  rich  and  rare. 

The  slender  silk  to  lead : 
His  skin  was  fair,  his  ringlets  gold. 

His  bosom — ^when  he  sigh'd. 
The  russet  doublet's  rugged  fold 

Could  scarce  repel  its  pride ! 
Say,  hast  thou  given  that  lovely  youth 

To  serve  in  lady's  bower  ? 
Or  was  the  gentle  page,  in  sooth, 

A  gentle  paramour  ? ' 


Lord  Marmion  ill  could  brook  such 
jest; 

He  roll'd  his  kindling  eye. 
With  pain  his  rising  wrath  suppressed. 

Yet  made  a  calm  reply : 
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*That  boy  thou  thouglit'st  so  goodly 

fidr. 
He  nught  not  brook  the  northern  air. 
More  of  his  fate  if  thoa  wouldst  learn, 
I  kft  him  »ck  in  Lindisfam : 
fjioiigh  of  him.     But,  Heron,  say. 
Why  does  thy  lovely  lady  gay 
Disdain  to  grace  the  hall  to-day  ? 
Or  has  that  dame,  so  £ur  and  sage. 
Gone  on  some  pious  pilgrimage  ? ' 
He  spoke  in  covert  scorn,  for  fame 
WhisperM  light  tales  of  Heron's  dame. 


Unmark'd,  at  least  unreck'd,  the  taunt. 

Careless  the  Knight  replied, 
'No  bird,  whose  feathers  gaily  flaunt, 

I>el^^ts  in  cage  to  bide : 
Norfaam  is  grim  and  grated  close, 
Hemm'd  in  by  battlement  and  fosse, 

And  many  a  darksome  tower ; 
And  better  loves  my  lady  bright 
To  sit  in  liberty  and  light, 

In  £air  Queen  Margaret's  bower. 
We  hold  our  greyhound  in  our  hand, 

Our  falcon  on  our  glove ; 
But  iw'here  shall  we  find  leash   or 
tMmd 

For  dame  that  loves  to  rove  t 
Let  the  wild  &lcon  soar  her  swing. 
Shell  stoop  when  she  has  tir*d  her 
wing.' 

zvni. 
*  Nay,  if  wkh  Rosral  Jameses  bride 
The  lovely  Lady  Heron  bide. 
Behold  me  here  a  messenger, 
Year  tender  greetings  prompt  to  bear ; 
For,  to  the  Scottish  court  address'd^ 
I  jonmey  at  our  King^s  behest. 
And  ptmy  you,  of  your  grace,  provide 
For  me,  and  mine,  a  trusty  guide. 
I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  since 
James  back'd  the  cause  of  that  mock 

prince, 
Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit. 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 


Then    did    I    march  with   Surrey*8 

power. 
What    time    we    raz'd    old    Ajrton 

tower.* 

XIX. 

'  For  such-like  need,  my  lord,  I  trow, 
Norfaam  can  find  you  guides  enow ; 
For  here  be  some  have  prick'd  as  far. 
On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar; 
Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St.  Bothan's 

ale, 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale ; 
Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw's  goods. 
And  given  them  light  to  set  their 

hoods.' 

XX. 

*  Now,  in  good  sooth,'  Lord  Marmion 

cried, 

*  Were  I  in  warlike  wise  to  ride, 
A  better  guard  I  would  not  lack. 
Than  your  stout  forayers  at  my  back  • 
But,  as  in  form  of  peace  I  go, 

A  friendly  messenger,  to  know 
Why  through  all  Scotland^  near  and 

far, 
Their  King  is  mustering  troops  for 

war, 
The  sight  of  plundering  Border  spears 
Might  justify  suspicious  fears. 
And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil. 
Break  out  in  some  unseemly  broil : 
A  herald  were  my  fitting  guide  ; 
Or  friar,  sworn  in  peace  to  bide ; 
Or  pardoner,  or  travelling  priest, 
Or  strolling  pilgrim,  at  the  least' 


The  Captain  mus'd  a  little  space, 
And  pass'd  his  hand  across  his  fkce  : 
*  Fain  would  I  find  the  guide  you  want, 
But  ill  may  spare  a  pursuivant, 
The  only  men  that  safe  can  ride 
Mine  errands  on  the  Scottish  side : 
And  though  a  bishop  built  this  fort. 
Few  holy  brethren  here  resort ; 
Even  pur  good  chaplain,  as  I  ween. 
Since  our  last  siege,  we  have  not  seen : 
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The  mass  he  might  not  sing  or  say 
Upon  one  stinted  meal  a-day  ; 
So,  safe  he  sat  in  Durham  aisle, 
And  pray*d  for  our  success  the  while. 
Our  Norham  vicar,  woe  betide. 
Is  all  too  well  in  case  to  ride ; 
The  priest  of  Shoreswood— he  could 

rein 
The  wildest  war-horse  in  your  train ; 
But  then,  no  spearman  in  the  hall 
Will  sooner  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawL 
Friar  John  of  Tillmouth  were  the  man  : 
A  blithesome  brother  at  the  can, 
A  welcome  guest  in  hall  and  bower, 
rfe  knows  each  castle,  town,  and  tower, 
In  which  the  wine  and  ale  is  good, 
Twixt  Newcastle  and  Holy- Rood. 
But  that  good  man,  as  ill  befalls. 
Hath  seldom  left  our  castle  walls, 
Since,  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Bede, 
In  evil  hour,  he  crossed  the  Tweed, 
To  teach  Dame  Alison  her  creed. 
Old  Bughtrig  found  him  with  his  wife  ; 
And  John,  an  enemy  to  strife. 
Sans  frock  and  hood,  fled  for  his  life. 
The  jealous  churl  hath  deeply  swore 
That,  if  again  he  venture  o*er. 
He  shall  shrieve  penitent  no  more. 
Little  he  loves  such  risks,  I  know ; 
Yet,  in  your  guard,  perchance  will  go. 


Young  Selby,  at  the  fair  hall-board, 
Carv'd  to  his  uncle  and  that  lord. 
And  reverently  took  up  the  word : 
*  Kind  uncle,  woe  were  we  each  one. 
If  harm  should  hap  to  brother  John. 
He  is  a  man  of  mirthful  speech, 
Can  many  a  game  and  gambol  teach ; 
Full  well  at  tables  can  he  play. 
And  sweep  at  bowb  the  stake  away. 
None  can  a  lustier  carol  bawl. 
The  needfullest  among  us  all. 
When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall, 
And  snow  comes thickat  Christmastide, 
And  we  can  neither  hunt,  nor  ride 
A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 


The  voVd  revenge  of  Bughtrig  rude. 
May  end  in  worse  than  loss  of  hood. 
Let  Friar  John,  in  safety,  still 
In  chimney-corner  snore  his  fill. 
Roast  hissing  crabs,  or  flagons  swill : 
Last  night,  to  Nortiam  there  came  one» 
Will  better  guide  Lord  Marmion.' 
'  Nephew,*  quoth  Heron,  *  by  my  fay. 
Well  hast  thou  spoke;  say  forth  thy 

say.* 

XXIU. 

*  Here  is  a  holy  Palmer  come. 

From  Salem  first,  and  last  from  Rome; 

One  that  hath  kissM  the  blessed  tomb. 

And  visited  each  holy  shrine 

In  Araby  and  Palestine ; 

On  hills  of  Armenie  hath  been. 

Where  Noah's  ark  may  yet  be  seen  ; 

By  that  Red  Sea,  too,  hath  he  trod. 

Which  parted  at  the  prophet's  rod  ; 

In  Sinai's  wilderness  he  saw 

The  Mount,  where   Israel  heard  the 

law, 
'Mid  thunder-dint,  and  flashing  levin. 
And  shadows,  mists,  and  darkness, 

given. 
He  shows  Saint  James's  cockle-shell ; 
Of  fair  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell ; 

And  of  that  Grot  where  olives  nod. 
Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye. 
From  all  the  youth  of  Sidly 
Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God. 


*  To  stout  Saint  Geoi^e  of  Norwich 

merry, 
Saint  Thomas,  too,  of  Canterbury, 
Cuthbert  of  Durham  and  Saint  Bede, 
For  his  sins*  pardon  hath  he  pray*d. 
He  knows  the  passes  of  the  North, 
And   seeks  far  shrines  beyond   the 

Forth; 
Little  he  eats,  and  long  will  wake, 
And  drinks  but  of  the  stream  or  lake. 
This  were  a  guide  o*er  moor  and  dale ; 
But,  when  our  John  hath  quaflTd  liis 

ale. 
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As  Httle  as  the  wind  that  blows, 
And  warms  itself  against  his  nose, 
Kens  he,  or  cares,  which  way  he 
goes.' 

zxv. 
*Gnunercy!'  quoth  Lord  Marmion, 
•  Full  loth  were  I,  that  Friar  John, 
That  venerable  man,  for  me. 
Were  placed  in  fear  or  jeopardy. 
If  this  same  Palmer  will  me  lead 

From  hence  to  Holy-Rood, 
Like  his  good  saint,  Til  pay  his  meed, 
Instead  of  cockle-shell,  or  bead, 

With  angels  fair  and  good. 
I  love  such  holy  ramblers ;  still 
They  know  to  charm  a  weary  hill, 

With  song,  romance,  or  lay : 
Some  jovial  tale,  or  glee,  or  jest. 
Some  lying  legend,  at  the  least. 

They  bring  to  cheer  the  way.* 

zzvi. 
'Ah!  noble  sir,*  young  Selby  said. 
And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 
'This  man  knows  much,  perchance 

e*en  more 
Than  he  could  learn  by  holy  lore. 
Still  to  himself  he 's  muttering. 
And  shrinks  as  at  some  unseen  thing. 
Last  night  we  listen*d  at  his  cell ; 
Strange  sounds  we  heard,  and,  sooth 

to  ten, 

He  omrmur'd  on  till  mom,  howe*er 
No  living  mortal  could  be  near. 
Sometimes  I  thought  I  heard  it  plain. 
As  other  voices  spoke  again. 
I  cannot  tell ;  I  like  it  not ; 
Friar  John  hath  told  us  it  b  wrote 
No  conscience  clear  and  void  of  wrong 
Can  rest  awake  and  pray  so  long. 
Himself  still  sleeps  before  his  beads 
Have    mark'd    ten    aves,    and    two 
creeds.' 

XZVII. 

'  Let  pass,*  quoth  Marmion ;  '  by  my 
This  man  shall  guide  me  on  my  way. 


Although  the  great  arch-fiend  and  he 
Had  sworn  themselves  of  company. 
So  please  you,  gentle  youth,  to  call 
This  Pahner  to  the  Castle-halL* 
The  summon*d  Palmer  came  in  place ; 
His  sable  cowl  o*erhung  his  £ace ;    ^ 
In  his  black  mantle  vna  he  dad, 
With  Peter's  keys,  in  cloth  of  red, 

On  his  broad  shoulders  wrought ; 
The  scallop  shell  his  cap  did  deck ; 
The  crucifix  around  his  neck 

Was  firom  Loretto  brought ; 
His  sandals  were  with  travel  tore ; 
Staff;  budget,  bottle,  scrip,  he  wore  ; 
The  fiided  palm-branch  in  his  hand 
Show'd  pilgrim  firom  the  Holy  Land. 


Whenas  the  Palmer  came  in  hall, 
Nor  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there  more 

taU, 
Or  had  a  statelier  step  withal, 

Or  look*d  more  high  and  keen ; 
For  no  saluting  did  he  wait. 
But  strode  across  the  hall  of  state, 
And  fronted  Marmion  where  he  sate, 

As  he  his  peer  had  been. 
But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with 

toU; 
His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas  the  while  I 
And  when  he  struggled  at  a  smile, 

His  eye  look'd  haggard  wild  : 
Poor  wretch !   the  mother  that  him 

bare. 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there. 
In  his  wan  face,  and  sun-bum*d  hair, 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  woe, 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we 

know; 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo. 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair ; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  fiace. 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye*s  bright 

grace. 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace 

More  deeply  than  despair. 

Z  2 
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Happy  whom  none  of  these  befkll, 
But  this  poor  Palmer  knew  them  all. 


Lord  Marmion  then  his  boon  did  ask ; 
The  Palmer  took  on  him  the  task, 
So  he  would  march  with  morning  tide, 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  his  guide. 
*  But  I  have  solemn  vows  to  pay, 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way, 

To  fair  St.  Andrews  bound, 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray. 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lay, 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day, 

Sung  to  the  billows*  sound ; 
Thence  to  Saint  Fillan^s  blessed  well. 
Whose  spring  can  frenzied  dreams 
dispel. 

And  the  craz'd  brain  restore  : 
Saint  Mary  grant  that  cave  or  spring 
Could  back  to  peace  my  bosom  bring. 

Or  bid  it  throb  no  more  ! ' 


And   now  the   midnight  draught  of 

sleep, 
Where  wine  and  spices  richly  steep, 
In  massive  bowl  of  silver  deep, 

The  page  presents  on  knee. 
Lord  Marmion  drank  a  fSur  good  rest. 
The  Captain  pledged  his  noble  guest, 
The  cup  went  through  among  the  rest, 

Who  drain'd  it  merrily ; 
Alone  the  Palmer  passed  it  by. 
Though  Selby  press'dhim  courteously. 
This  was  a  sign  the  feast  was  o*er  ; 
It  hush'd  the  merry  wassail  roar. 

The  minstreb  ceas*d  to  sound. 
Soon  in  the  castle  nought  was  heard. 
But  the  slow  footstep  of  the  guard, 

Pacing  his  sober  round. 


With  early  dawn  Lord  Marmion  rose  : 
And  first  the  chapel  doors  unclose ; 
Then,  after  morning  rites  were  done 
(A  hasty  mass  from  Friar  John) 


And  knight  and  squire  had  broke  their 

fast 
On  rich  substantial  repast, 
Lord  Marmion's  bugles  blew  to  horse ; 
Then  came  the  stirrup-cup  in  coune : 
Between  the  Baron  and  his  host 
No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost ; 
High  thanks  were  by  Lord  Marmion 

paid, 
Solemn  excuse  the  Captain  made, 
Till,  filing  from  the  gate,  had  pass'd 
That  noble  train,  their  Lord  the  last 
Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet  call ; 
Thundered  the  cannon  from  the  wall. 

And  shook  the  Scottish  shore ; 
Around  the  castle  eddied  slow. 
Volumes  of  smoke  as  white  as  snow, 

And  hid  its  turrets  hoar ; 
Till  they  rolled  forth  upon  the  air. 
And  met  the  river  breezes  there. 
Which  gave  again  the  prospect  (air. 


Introduction  to  Canto 
Second. 


RBV.  JOHN  MARRIOTT,  A.M. 

Asksstiti,  Ettrick  Fonsi, 
The  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare, 
Where  flourish'd  once  a  forest  fair. 
When  these  waste  glens  with  copse 

were  lin'd. 
And  peopled  with  the  hart  and  hind. 
Yon  Thorn — perchance  whose  prickly 

spears 
Have  fenc'd  him  for  three  hundred 

years, 
While  fell  around  his  green    com- 
peers— 
Yon  lonely  Thorn,  would  he  could  tell 
The  changes  of  his  parent  dell. 
Since  he,  so  grey  and  stubborn  now, 
Wav'd  in  each  breeze  a  sapling  bough; 
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Wooldbe  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade 
A  thousand  mingled  hranches  made ; 
How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak. 
How  dung  the  rowan  to  the  rock, 
And  through  the  foliage  show'd  his 

head, 
With  narrow  leaves  and  berries  red  ; 
What  pines  on  every  mountain  sprung, 
0*er  every  dell  what  birches  hung, 
In  every  breeze  what  aspens  shook. 
What  alders  shaded  every  brook ) 

<  Here,  in  my  shade,*  methinks  he  *d 

'The  mighty  stag  at  noontide  lay : 
The  wolf  I  Nre  seen,  a  fiercer  game, 
(The  neighbouring  dingle  bears  his 

name,) 
With  lurching  step  around  me  prowl. 
And  stop,  against  the  moon  to  howl ; 
The  mountain-boar,  on  battle  set, 
His  tusks  upon  my  stem  would  whet ; 
While  doe,  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good. 
Have  bounded  by,  through  gay  green- 
wood. 
Then  cA,  from  Newark*s  riven  tower. 
Sallied  a  Scottish  monarches  power  : 
A  thousand  vassals  muster*d  round 
Vnth  horse,  and  hawk,  and  horn,  and 

hound; 
And  I  might  see  the  youth  intent 
Guard  every  pass  with  crossbow  bent ; 
And  through  the  brake  the  rangers 

stalk. 
And  falc'ners  hold  the  ready  hawk ; 
And  foresters,  in  greenwood  trim. 
Lead  in  the  leash  the  gazehounds  grim, 
Attentive,  as  the  bratchet's  bay 
From  the  dark  covert  drove  the  prey, 
To  slip  them  as  he  broke  away. 
The  startled  quarry  bounds  amain. 
As  fast  the  gallant  greyhounds  strain ; 
Whistles  the  arrow  from  the  bow, 
Answers  the  harquebuss  below ; 
While  all  the  rocking  hills  reply 
To  hoof-dang,  hound,and  hunters*  ciy, 
And  bugles  ringing  lightsomely.' 


Of  such  proud  huntings,  many  tales 
Yet  hnger  in  our  londy  dales. 
Up  pathless  Ettrick  and  on  Yarrow, 
Where  erst  the  outlaw  drew  his  arrow. 
But  not  more  blithe  that  silvan  court. 
Than  we  have  been  at  humbler  sport ; 
Though  small  our  pomp,  and  mean 

our  game. 
Our  mirth,  dear  Marriott,  was  the  same. 
Remember*st   thou   my   greyhounds 

truet 
O'er  holt  or  hill  there  never  flew. 
From  slip  or  leash  there  never  sprang. 
More  fleet  of  foot,  or  sure  of  fang. 
Nor  dull,  between  each  merry  chase, 
Pass*d  by  the  intermitted  space ; 
For  we  had  fair  resource  in  store. 
In  Classic  and  in  Gothic  lore  : 
We  mark*d  each  memorable  scene, 
And  held  poetic  talk  between  ; 
Nor  hill  nor  brook  we  pac^d  along. 
But  had  its  legend  or  its  song. 
All  silent  now — for  now  are  still 
Thy  bowers,  untenanted  Bowhill ! 
No  longer,  from  thy  mountains  dun. 
The  yeoman  hears  the  well-known 

gun. 
And  while  his  honest  heart  glows 

warm. 
At  thought  of  his  paternal  farm, 
Round  to  his  mates  a  brimmer  fills, 
And  drinks   <The  Chieftain  of  the 

HUls!* 
No  fairy  forms,  in  Yarrow's  bowers. 
Trip  o'er  the  walks,  or  tend  the  flowers. 
Fair  as  the  dves  whom  Janet  saw 
By  moonlight  dance  on  Carterhaugh ; 
No  youthful  Baron  's  left  to  grace 
The  Forest-Sherifi''s  londy  chase. 
And  ape,  in  manly  step  and  tone, 
The  migesty  of  Oberon : 
And  she  is  gone,  whose  lovely  face 
Is  but  her  least  and  lowest  grace ; 
Though,  if  to  Sylphid  Queen  'twere 

given 
To  show  our  earth  the   charms   of 

Heaven, 
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She  could  not  glide  along  the  air 
With  form  more  light,  or  face  more  fair. 
No  more  the  widow's  deafened  ear 
Grows  quick  that  lady's  step  to  hear: 
At  noontide  she  expects  her  not, 
Nor  busies  her  to  trim  the  cot ; 
Pensive  she  turns  her  humming  wheel. 
Or  pensive  cooks  her  orphans'  meal ; 
Yet  blesses*  ere  she  deals  their  bread, 
The  gentle  hand  by  which  they're  fed. 

From  Yair — which  hills  so  closely 

bind, 
Scarce  can  the  Tweed  his  passage  find, 
Though  much  he  fret  and  chafe  and 

toil 
Till  all  his  eddying  currents  boil, — 
Her  long-descended  lord  has  gone, 
And  left  us  by  the  stream  alone. 
And  much  I  miss  those  sportive  boys. 
Companions  of  my  mountain  jojrs, 
Just  at  the  age  'twixt  boy  and  youth. 
When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech 

is  truth. 
Close  to  my  side,  with  what  delight 
They  pressed  to  hear  of  Wallace  wight. 
When,  pointing  to  his  airy  mound, 
I  cali'd  his  ramparts  holy  ground  t 
Kindled  their  brows  to  hear  me  speak ; 
And  I  have  smiled,  to  feel  my  cheek. 
Despite  the  difference  of  our  years, 
Return  again  the  glow  of  theirs. 
Ah,  happy  bo3rs !  such  feelings  pure, 
They  will  not,  cannot,  long  endure ; 
Condemn'd  to  stem  the  worid's  rude 

tide, 
You  may  not  linger  by  the  side ; 
For  Fate  shall  thrust  you  from  the 

shore. 
And  Passion  ply  the  sail  and  oar. 
Yet  cherish  the  remembrance  still, 
Of  the  lone  mountain,  and  the  rill; 
For  trust,  dear  boys,  the  time  will 

come. 
When  fiercer  transport  shall  be  dumb. 
And  you  will  think  right  frequently, 
But,  well  I  hope,  without  a  sigh. 


On  the  free  hours  that  we  have  spent 
Together  on  the  brown  hill's  bent 

When,  musing  on  companions  gone, 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone, 
Something,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  gain; 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  pain  : 
It  soothes  the  love  of  lonely  rest, 
Deep  in  each  gentler  heart  impress'd. 
'Tis  silent  amid  worldly  toils. 
And  stifled  soon  by  mental  broils  ; 
But,  in  a  bosom  thus  prepar'd. 
Its  still  small  voice  is  often  heard. 
Whispering  a  mingled  sentiment, 
'Twixt  resignation  and  content. 
Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake, 
By  lone  Saint  Mary's  silent  lake  ; 
Thou  know'st  it  well, — nor  fen,  nor 

sedge, 
Pollute  the  pure  lakers  crystal  edge ; 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink ; 
And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Far  in  the  mirror,  bright  and  blue, 
Each  hill's  huge  outline  you  may  view; 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare, 
Nortree,  norbush,  nor  brake,  is  there, 
Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 
Bears  thwartthelakethescatterMpine. 
Yet  even  this  nakedness  has  power, 
And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour: 
Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy, 
Where  living  thingconc^M  mightlie; 
Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell, 
Where    swain,  or   woodman  lone, 

might  dwell ; 
There  *s  nothing  left  to  fancy^s  guess, 
You  see  that  all  is  loneliness : 
And  silence  aids — though  the  steep 

hiUs 
Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills ; 
In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep, 
The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep ; 
Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too 

rude. 
So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 
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Nougfat  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear, 
Bat  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near ; 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  laid  Our  Lady's  chapel  low, 
Yet  still,  beneath  the  hallowM  soil. 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil, 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid, 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  prayM. 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passions*  strife, 
And  fate  had  cut  my  ties  to  life. 
Here,  have  I  thought,  'twere  sweet  to 

dweU, 
And  rear  again  the  chaplain's  cell, 
Like  that  same  peaceful  hermitage. 
Where  Milton  longM  to  spend  his  age. 
Twcre  sweet  to  mark  the  setting  day 
On  Bourhope's  lonely  top  decay ; 
And,  as  it  f^t  and  feeble  died 
On  the  broad  lake,  and  mountain's 

side, 
To  say  *  Thus  pleasures  fade  away ; 
Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thus  decay. 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  grey;' 
Then  gaze  on  Dryhope's  ruin'd  tower. 
And  think  on  Yarrow's  faded  Flower  : 
And    when    that   mountain-sound    I 

heard, 
Which  bids  us  be  for  storm  prepar'd, 
The  distant  rustling  of  his  wings. 
As  up  his  force  the  Tempest  brings, 
Twerc  sweet,  ere  yet  his  terrors  rave, 
To  sit  upon  the  Wizard's  grave. 
That  Wizard  Priest's,  whose  bones 

are  thrust 
From  company  of  holy  dust. 
On  -which  no  sunbeam  ever  shines 
(So  superstition's  creed  divines), 
Thence  view  the  lake  with  sullen  roar 
Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  shore ; 
And  mark  the  wild-swans  mount  the 

gale. 
Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy 

sail, 
And  ever  stoop  again  to  lave 
Their  bosoms  on  the  surging  wave : 
Then,  when  against  the  driving  hail 
Ho  longer  mifirht  my  plaid  avail, 


Back  to  my  lonely  home  retire, 
And  light  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  fire; 
There  ponder  o'er  some  mystic  lay, 
Till  the  wild  tale  had  all  its  sway, 
And,  in  the  bittern's  distant  shriek, 
I  heard  unearthly  voices  speak, 
And  thought  the  Wizard  Priest  was 

come. 
To  claim  again  his  ancient  home ! 
And  bade  ray  busy  fancy  range. 
To  frame  him  fitting  shape  and  strange. 
Till  from  the  task  my  brow  I  clear*d, 
And  smil'd  to  think  that  I  had  fear'd. 

But  chief  'twere  sweet   to  think 

such  life 
(Though  but  escape   from   fortune's 

strife) 
Something  most  matchless,  good  and 

wise, 
A  great  and  grateful  sacrifice ; 
And  deem  each  hour  to  musing  given, 
A  step  upon  the  road  to  heaven. 

Yet  him,  whose  heart  is  ill  at  ease. 
Such  peaceful  solitudes  displease : 
He  loves  to  drown  his  bosom's  jar 
Amid  the  elemental  war : 
And  my  black  Palmer's  choice  had  been 
Some  ruder  and  more  savage  scene. 
Like  that  which  frowns  round  dark 

Loch-skene. 
There  eagles  scream  from  isle  to  shore ; 
Down  all  the  rocks  the  torrents  roar; 
O'er  the  black  waves  incessant  driven, 
Dark  mists  infect  the  summer  heaven  ; 
Through  the  rude  barriers  of  the  lake, 
Away  its  hurrying  waters  break. 
Faster  and  whiter  dash  and  curl, 
Till  down  yon  dark  abyss  they  hurl. 
Rises  the  fog-smoke  white  as  snow. 
Thunders  the  viewless  stream  below, 
Diving,  as  if  condemn'd  to  lave 
Some  demon's  subterranean  cave. 
Who,  prison'd  by  enchanter's  spell, 
Shakes  the  dark  rock  with  groan  and 

yelL 
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And  well  that  Palmer's  form  and  mien 
Had  suited  with  the  stormy  scene, 
Just  on  the  edge,  straining  his  ken 
To  view  the  bottom  of  the  den, 
Where,  deep    deep    down,  and   far 

within, 
Toils  with  the  rocks  the  roaring  linn  ; 
Then,  issuing  forth  one  foamy  wave. 
And  wheelinground  the  Giant's  Grave, 
White  as  the  snowy  charger's  tail, 
Drives  down  the  pass  of  Mo£fatdale. 

Marriott,  thy  harp,  on  Isis  strung, 
To  many  a  Border  theme  has  rung : 
Then  list  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  know 
Of  this  mysterious  man  of  woe. 


Oanto  Second. 


The  breeze,  which  swept  away  the 
smoke 

Round  Norham  Castle  roll'd. 
When  all  the  loud  artillery  spoke. 
With    lightning-flaah,    and    thunder- 
stroke, 

As  Marmion  left  the  Hold, — 
It  curlM  not  Tweed  alone,  that  breeze, 
For,  far  upon  Northumbrian  seas, 

It  freshly  blew,  and  strong. 
Where,  from  high  Whitby's  doister'd 

pile. 
Bound  to  Saint  Cuthbert's  Holy  Isle, 

It  bore  a  bark  along. 
Upon  the  gale  she  stoop'd  her  side. 
And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide. 

As  she  were  dancing  home : 
The  merry  seamen  laugh'd  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow  the  green  sea-foam. 
Much  joy'd  they  in   their  honour'd 

freight ; 
For,  on  the  deck,  in  chair  of  state. 


The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda  plac'd, 
With  five  fair  nuns,  the  galley  grac'd. 

u. 
'Twas  sweet  to  see  these  holy  maids, 
Like    birds    escaped    to    greenwood 
shades. 

Their  first  flight  from  the  cage. 
How  timid,  and  how  curious  too, 
For  all  to  them  was  strange  and  new, 
And  all  the  common  sights  they  view 

Their  wonderment  engage. 
One  eyed  the  shrouds  and  swelling  sail, 

With  many  a  benedicite ; 
One  at  the  rippling  surge  grew  pale, 

And  would  for  terror  pray ; 
Then  shriek'd,  because  the  sea-dog, 

nigh, 
His  round  black  head,  and  sparkling 
eye, 

Rear'd  o'er  the  foaming  spray ; 
And  one  would  still  adjust  her  veil, 
Disordered  by  the  summer  gale, 
Perchance  lest  some  more  woridly  eye 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  spy ; 
Perchance,  because  such  action  grac'd 
Her  fair-tum'd  arm  and  slender  waist 
Light  was  each  simple  bosom  there, 
Save  two,  who  ill  might  pleasure  share. 
The  Abbess  and  the  Novice  Clare. 


The  Abbess  was  of  noble  blood. 
But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood, 
Ere  upon  life  she  cast  a  look. 
Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook. 
Fair  too  she  was,  and  kind  had  been 
As  she  was  fair,  but  ne'er  had  seen 
For  her  a  timid  lover  sigh. 
Nor  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye. 
Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name, 
Combined  with  vanity  and  shame ; 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  jojrs,  were  all 
Bounded  within  the  cloister  wall : 
The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach. 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach  ; 
And  her  ambition's  highest  aim 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  fame. 
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For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower, 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower  ; 
For  this,  with  carving  rare  and  quaint, 
She  deck*d  the  chapel  of  the  saint. 
And  gave  the  relic-shrine  of  cost, 
With  ivory  and  gems  emboss'd. 
The  poor  her  Convent's  bounty  blest, 
The  pilgrim  in  its  halls  found  rest 

IV. 

Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 
ReformM  on  Benedictine  school ; 
Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was 

spare; 
Vigils,  and  penitence  austere. 
Had  early  quenched  the  light  of  youth, 
But  gentle  was  the  dame,  in  sooth  ; 
Though,  vain  of  her  religious  sway. 
She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey. 
Yet  nothing  stem  was  she  in  cell. 
And  the  nuns  loved  their  Abbess  welL 
Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  dame  : 
SnmmonM  to  Lindisfame,  she  came, 
There.withSaintCuthbert'sAbbotold, 
And  Tyncmouth*s  Prioress,  to  hold 
A  chapter  of  Saint  Benedict 
For  inquisition  stem  and  strict 
On  two  aposutes  from  the  fiuth. 
And,  if  need  were,  to  doom  to  death. 

V. 

Nought  say  I  here  of  Sister  Clare, 
Save  this,  that  she  was  young  and  fair; 
As  yet  a  novice  unprofess'd. 
Lovely  and  gentle,  but  distressed. 
She  was  betroth'd  to  one  now  dead. 
Or  worse,  who  had  dishonoured  fled. 
Her  kinsmen  bade  her  give  her  hand 
To  one,  who  loved  her  for  her  land : 
Herself  almost  heart-broken  now. 
Was  bent  to  take  the  vestal  vow, 
And    shroud,    within    Saint   Hilda's 

gloom, 
Her  blasted  hopes  and  wither*d  bloom. 

VI. 

She  sate  upon  the  galley's  prow, 
And  seem'd  to  mark  the  waves  below ; 


Nay,  seem'd,  so  fix'd  her  look  and  eye. 
To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 
She  saw  them  not — 'twas  seeming 

all; 
Far  other  scene  her  thoughts  recall, — 
A  sun-scorchM  desert,  waste  and  bare. 
Nor  waves,   nor  breezes,  murmur'd 

there; 
There  saw  she  where  some  careless 

hand 
O'er  a  dead  corpse  had  heap'd  the 

sand 
To  hide  it— till  the  jackals  come 
To  tear  it  from  the  scanty  tomb. 
See  what  a  woful  look  was  given 
As  she  raised  up  her  eyes  to  heaven ! 

VII. 

Lovely,  and  gentle,  and  distress'd — 
These  charms  might  tame  the  fiercest 

breast: 
Harpers  have  sung,  and  poets  told. 
That  he,  in  fury  uncontroll'd. 
The  shaggy  monarch  of  the  wood. 
Before  a  virgin,  fair  and  good. 
Hath  pacified  his  savage  mood. 
But  passions  in  the  human  frame 
Oil  put  the  lion's  rage  to  shame : 
And  jealousy,  by  dark  intrigue. 
With  sordid  avarice  in  league. 
Had  practis'd  with  their  bowl  and 

knife 
Against  the  mourner's  harmless  life. 
This  crime  was  charg'd  'gainst  those 

who  lay 
Prison'd  in  Cuthbert's  islet  grey. 

VIII. 

And  now  the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 
Of  mountainous  Northumberland ; 
Towns,  towers,  and  halls,  successive 

rise. 
And  catch  the  nuns'  delighted  eyes. 
Monk-Wearmouth  soon  behind  them 

lay. 
And  Tynemouth's  priory  and  bay ; 
They  mark'd,  amid  her  trees,  the  hall 
Of  lofty  Seaton-Delaval ; 

E  3 
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They  saw  the  Blythe  and  Wansbeck 

floods 
Rush  to  the  sea  through  sounding 

woods; 
They  pass'd  the  tower  of  Widdering- 

ton. 
Mother  of  many  a  valiant  son ; 
At  Coquet-isle  their  beads  they  tell 
To  the  good  Saint  who  own'd  the  cell ; 
Then  did  the  Alne  attention  claim, 
And  Warkworth|   proud  of  Percy's 

name; 
And  next,  they  cross'd  themselves,  to 

hear 
The  whitening  breakers  sound  so  near, 
Where,   boiling  through   the  rocks, 

they  roar. 
On  Dunstanborough's  cavem'd  shore ; 
Thy  tower,  proud  Bamborough,  mark'd 

they  there, 
King  Ida's  castle,  huge  and  square. 
From  its  tall  rock  look  grimly  down, 
And  on  the  swelling  ocean  frown ; 
Then  from  the  coast  they  bore  away, 
And  reached  the  Holy  Island's  bay. 

IX. 

The  tide  did  now  its  flood-mark  gain. 
And  girdled  in  the  Saint's  domain : 
For,  with  the  flow  and  ebb,  its  style 
Varies  from  continent  to  isle ; 
Dry  shod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day. 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way ; 
Twice  every  day,  the  waves  efibce 
Of  staves  and  sandall'd  feet  the  trace. 
As  to  the  port  the  galley  flew. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  to  view 
The  Castle  with  its  battled  walls, 
The  ancient  Monastery's  halls, 
A  solemn,  huge,  and  dark- red  pile, 
Plac'd  on  the  margin  of  the  isle. 

X. 

In  Saxon  strength  that  Abbey  frowned, 
With  massive  arches  broad  and  round, 
That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row, 
On  ponderous  columns,  short  and 
low, 


Built  ere  the  art  was  known, 
By  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk, 
The  arcades  of  an  alley'd  walk 

To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  walls,  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  pour'd  his  impious  rage  in  vain ; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these 
Expos'd  to  the  tempestuous  seas, 
Scourg'd  by  the  winds'  eternal  sway. 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they. 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  years 

withstand 
Winds,  waves,  and  northern  pirates' 

hand. 
Not  but  that  portions  of  the  pile, 
Rebuilded  in  a  later  style, 
Show'd  where  the  spoiler's  hand  had 

been ; 
Not  but  the  wasting  sea-breeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillar's  carving  quaint. 
And  moulder  d  in  his  niche  the  saint, 
And  rounded,  with  consuming  power. 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower ; 
Yet  still  entire  the  Abbey  stood. 
Like  veteran,  worn,  but  unsubdu'd. 


Soon  as  they  near'd  his  turrets  strong, 

The  maidens  rais'd  Saint  Hilda's  song, 

And  with  the  sea- wave  and  the  wind, 

Their  voices,  sweetly  shrill,  com- 

bin'd, 

And  made  harmonious  close ; 

Then,  answering  from  the  sandy 

shore, 
Half-drown'd   amid    the   breakers' 
roar. 
According  chorus  rose : 
Down  to  the  haven  of  the  Isle, 
The  monks  and  nuns  in  order  file, 
From  Cuthbert's  cloisters  grim  ; 
Banner,  and  cross,  and  relics  there. 
To  meet  Saint  Hilda's  maids,  they  bare ; 
And,  as  they  caught  the  sounds  on  air. 

They  echo'd  back  the  hymn. 
The  islanders,  in  joyous  mood, 
Rush'd  emulously  through  the  flood, 
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To  hale  the  bark  to  land ; 
Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hood. 
Signing  the  cross,  the  Abbess  stood, 

And  bless'd  them  with  her  hand. 


Suppose  we  now  the  welcome  said. 
Suppose  the  Convent  banquet  made  : 

All  through  the  holy  dome, 
Through  cloister,  aisle,  and  gallexy, 
Wherever  vestal  maid  might  pry. 
Nor  risk  to  meet  unhallow'd  eye. 

The  stranger  sisters  roam, — 
TiU  fell  the  evening  damp  with  dew. 
And  the  sharp  sea-breeze  coldly  blew, 
For  there,  even  summer  nig^t  is  chill. 
Then,  having  ^trayM  and  gazi'd  their 
fiU, 

They  dos'd  around  the  fire ; 
And  sdl,  in  turn,  essay'd  to  paint 
The  rival  merits  of  their  saint, 

A  theme  that  ne'er  can  tire 
A  holy  maid ;  for,  be  it  known. 
That  their  saint's  honour  is  their  own. 


Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told, 
How  to  their  house  three  Barons  bold 

Must  menial  service  do ; 
While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame, 
And  monks  cry  *  Fye  upon  your  name ! 
In  wrath,  for  loss  of  silvan  game, 

Saint  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew.' — 
*This,  on  Ascension-day,  each  year. 
While  labouring  on  our  harbour-pier. 
Must    Herbert,    Bruce,    and    Percy 

hear.' 
They  told  how  in  their  convent-cell 
A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell. 

The  lovely  Edelfled ; 
And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  chang'd  into  a  coil  of  stone. 

When  holy  Hilda  pra/d ; 
Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound, 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  found. 
They  told  how  sea- fowls'  pinions  fail, 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail. 


And,  sinking  down,  with  flutterings 

faint. 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint 


Nor  did  Saint  Cuthbert's  daughters  fail 
To  vie  with  these  in  holy  tale  ; 
His  body's  resting-place,  of  old, 
How  oft  their  patron  chang'd,  they 

told; 
How,  when  the  rude   Dane  bum'd 

their  pile. 
The  monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  Isle ; 
O'er  northern  mountain,  marsh,  and 

moor. 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Seven  years  Saint  Cuthbert's  corpse 
they  bore. 
They  rested  them  in  fair  Melrose; 
But  though,   aUve,  he  lov'd   it 
weU, 
Not  there  his  relics  might  repose ; 

For,  wondrous  tale  to  tell ! 
In  his  stone-coffin  forth  he  rides, 
A  ponderous  bark  for  river  tides, 
Yet  light  as  gossamer  it  glides, 
Downward  to  Tilmouth  cell. 
Nor  long  was  his  abiding  there, 
For  southward  did  the  saint  repair ; 
Chester-le-Street,  and  Rippon,  saw 
His  holy  corpse,  ere  Wardilaw 
Hail'd  him  with  joy  and  fear ; 
And,  after  many  wanderings  past. 
He  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  last. 
Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast. 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear : 
There,  deep  in  Durham's  Gothic  shade^ 
His  relics  are  in  secret  laid ; 

But  none  may  know  the  place, 
Save  of  his  holiest  servants  three, 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy, 
Who  share  that  wondrous  grace. 


Who  may  his  miracles  declare  ! 
Even  Scotland's  dauntless  king,  and 
heir, 

«  5 
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(Although  with  them  they  led 
Galwegians,  wild  as  ocean's  gale, 
And  Lodon's  knights,  all  sheathM  in 

mail, 
And  the  bold  men  of  Teviotdale,) 

Before  his  standard  fled. 
Twas  he,  to  vindicate  his  reign, 
Edg'd  Alfred's  falchion  on  the  Dane, 
And  tum*d  the  Conqueror  back  again. 
When,  with  his  Norman  bowyer  band, 
He  came  to  waste  Northumberland. 

XVI. 

But  fain  Saint  Hilda's  nuns  would  learn 
If,  on  a  rock,  by  Lindisfame, 
Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-bom  beads  that  bear  his  name : 
Such  Ules  had  Whitby's  fishers  told. 
And  said  they  might  his  shape  behold. 

And  hear  his  anvil  sound ; 
A  deaden'd  clang,  a  huge  dim  form. 
Seen  but,  and  heard,  when  gathering 
storm 

And  night  were  closing  round. 
But  this,  as  tale  of  idle  fame, 
The  nuns  of  Lindisfame  disclaim. 

XVII. 

While  round  the  fire  such  legends  go, 
Far  different  was  the  scene  of  woe, 
Where,  in  a  secret  aisle  beneath, 
Council  was  held  of  life  and  death. 

It  was  more  dark  and  lone  that  vault, 
Than  the  worst  dungeon  cell : 

Old  Colwulf  built  it,  for  his  fault. 
In  penitence  to  dwell. 
When  he,  for  cowl  and  beads,  laid  down 
The  Saxon  battle-axe  and  crown. 
This  den,  which,  chilling  every  sense 

Of  feeling,  hearing,  sight. 
Was  call'd  the  Vault  of  Penitence, 

Excluding  air  and  light, 
^yas,  by  the  prelate  Sexhelm,  made 
A  place  of  burial  for  such  dead, 
As,  having  died  in  mortal  sin. 
Might  not  be  laid  the  church  within. 
'Twas  now  a  place  of  punishment ; 
Whence  if  so  loud  a  shriek  were  sent 


As  reach'd  the  upper  air. 
The  hearers  bless'd  themselves,  and 

said 
The  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead 

Bemoan'd  their  torments  there. 


But  though,  in  the  monastic  pile. 
Did  of  this  penitential  aisle 
Some  vague  tradition  g^, 
Few  only,  save  the  Abbot,  knew 
Where  the  place  lay ;  and  still  more  few 
Were  those  who  had  from  him  the  clew 

To  that  dread  vault  to  go. 
Victim  and  executioner 
Were    blindfold    when    transported 

there. 
In  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hung, 
From  the  rude  rock  the  side-walls 

sprung; 
The  grave-stones,  rudely  sculptur'd 

o'er, 
Half  sunk  in  earth,  by  time  half  wore. 
Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor ; 
The  mildew-drops  fell  one  by  one. 
With  tinkling  plash,  upon  the  stone. 
A  cresset,  in  an  iron  chain, 
Which    served    to    lig^t   this   drear 

domain, 
With  damp  and  darkness  seem'd  to 

strive. 
As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  alive ; 
And  yet  it  dimly  serv'd  to  show 
The  awful  conclave  met  below. 


There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy, 
Were  plac'd  the  heads  of  convents 

three — 
All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 
The  statutes  of  whose  order  strict 

On  iron  table  lay ; 
In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone. 
Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown 

By  the  pale  cresset's  ray : 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda's,  there. 
Sat  for  a  space  with  visage  bare. 
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\3ntil,  to  Mde  her  bosom's  swell, 
And  tear-drops  that  for  pity  fell. 

She  dosely  drew  her  veil : 
Yon  shrouded  figure,  as  I  guess, 
By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dress, 
Is  Tynemouth^s  haughty  Prioress, 

And  she  with  awe  looks  pale : 
And  he,  that  Ancient  Man,  whose  sight 
Has  long  been  quenched  by  age's  night. 
Upon  whose  wrinkled  brow  alone. 
Nor  ruth,  nor  mercy's  trace,  is  shown, 

Whose  look  is  hard  and  stern, — 
Saint  Cuthbert's  Abbot  is  his  style ; 
For  sanctity  call*d,  through  the  isle. 

The  Saint  of  Lindisiame. 

XX. 

Before  them  stood  a  guilty  pair ; 
Buty  though  an  equal  fate  they  share, 
Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  care. 
Her  sex  a  page's  dress  belied ; 
The  cloak  and  doublet,  loosely  tied, 
Obscur'd  her  charms,  but  could  not 
hide. 
Her  cap  down  o'er  her  face  she  drew ; 

And,  on  her  doublet  breast, 
She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  blue, 
Lord  Marmion's  falcon  crest. 
But,  at  the  Prioress'  command, 
A  Monk  undid  the  silken  band 

That  tied  her  tresses  fiur, 
And  rais'd  the  bonnet  from  her  head, 
And   down  her  slender  form   they 
spread, 
In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 
Constance  de  Beverley  they  know. 
Sister  profess'd  of  Fontevraud, 
Whom  the  Church  number'd  with  the 

dead. 
For  broken  vows,  and  convent  fled. 

XXI. 

When  thus  her  face  was  given  to  view, 
(Although,  so  pallid  was  her  hue, 
It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  bear 
To  those  bright  ringlets  glistering  fair,) 
Her  look  compos'd,  and  steady  eye, 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy ; 


And  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale, 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fkil. 
And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head, 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks. 
You  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax. 
Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there  ; 
So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair. 


Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  soul, 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed ; 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control. 
Because  his  conscience,  sear'd  and  foul. 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed ; 
One  whose  brute-feeling  ne'er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires. 
Such  tools  the  Tempter  ever  needs, 
To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds ; 
For  them  no  vision'd  terrors  daunt, 
Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  haunt. 
One  fear  with  them,  of  all  most  base. 
The  fear  of  death,  alone  finds  place. 
This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl. 
And  sham'd  not  loud  to  moan  and  howl. 
His  body  on  the  floor  to  dash. 
And  crouch,  like  hound  beneath  the 

lash; 
While  his  mute  partner,  standing  near. 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 


Yet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might 

shriek. 
Well  might  her  paleness  terror  speak ! 
For  there  were  seen  in  that  dark  wall. 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep  and  tall : 
Who  enters  at  such  g^sly  door, 
Shall  ne'er,  I  ween,  find  exit  more. 
In  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid, 
Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread : 
By  each,  in  Benedictine  dress, 
Two  haggard  monks  stood  motionless ; 
Who,  holding  high  a  blazing  torch, 
Show'd  the  grim  entrance  of  the  porch : 
Reflecting  back  the  smoky  beam, 
The  dark-red  walls  and  arches  gleanu 
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Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  dis- 
played, 
And  building  toob  in  order  laid. 


These  executioners  were  chose, 
As  men  who  were  with  mankind  foes, 
And,  with  despite  and  envy  fir'd, 
Into  the,  cloister  had  retired ; 
Or  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  grace, 
Strove,  by  deep -penance,  to  efface 

Of  some  foul  crime  the  stain  ; 
For,  as  the  vassals  of  her  will, 
Such  men  the  Church  selected  still, 
As  either  joy'd  in  doing  ill, 

Or  thought  more  grace  to  gain, 
If,  in  her  cause,  they  wrestled  down 
Feelings  their  nature  strove  to  own. 
By  Strang^  device  were  they  brought 

there, 
They  knew  not  how,  nor  knew  not 
where. 

XXV. 

And  now  that  blind  old  Abbot  rose, 
To  speak  the  Chapter's  doom, 

On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose, 
Alive,  within  the  tomb  ; 

But  stopped,  because  that  woful  Maid, 

Gatheringher  powers,  tospeak  essayed. 

Tvdce  she  essay'd,  and  twice  in  vain ; 

Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain ; 

Nought  but  imperfect  murmurs  slip 

From  her  convulsM  and  quivering  lip ; 
'Twixt  each  attempt  all  was  so  still, 
You  seem*d  to  hear  a  distant  rill ; 
'Twas  ocean's  swells  and  falls ; 
For  though  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 
Was  to  the  sounding  surge  so  near, 
A  tempest  there  you  scarce  could 
hear, 
So  massive  were  the  walls. 


At  length,  an  effort  sent  apart 
The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  heart. 
And  light  came  to  her  eye. 


And  colour  dawn*d  upon  her  cheek, 
A  hectic  and  a  fluttered  streak. 
Like  that  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak, 

By  Autumn*s  stormy  sky ; 
And  when  her  silence  broke  at  length, 
Still  as  she  spoke  she  gather*d  strength, 

And  arm'd  herself  to  bear. 
It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see 
Such  high  resolve  and  constancy 

In  form  so  soft  and  fair. 


*  I  speak  not  to  implore  your  grace, — 
Well  know  I,  for  one  minute's  space 

Successless  might  I  sue : 
Nor  do  I  speak  your  prayers  to  gain ; 
For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain. 
To  cleanse  my  sins,  be  penance  vain, 

Vain  are  3rour  masses  too. 
I  listen'd  to  a  traitor's  tale, 
I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil ; 
For  three  long  years  I   bow'd  my 

pride, 
A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride ; 
And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave. 
Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  slave, 
All  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave. 
He  saw  young  Clara's  face  more  fair, 
He  knew  her   of  broad  lands  the 

heir. 
Forgot  his  vows,  his  faith  forswore. 
And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more. 

'Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told ; 
But  did  my  fate  and  wish  agree. 

Ne'er  had  been  read,  in  story  old. 

Of  maiden  true  betrayed  for  gold, 
That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like 
'  met 

ZXVIII. 

'The  King  approved  his  favourite's 

aim; 
In  vain  a  rival  barr'd  his  claim, 

Whose  fate  with  Clare's  was  plight. 
For  he  attaints  that  rival's  fame 
With  treason's  charge — and  on  they 
came. 
In  mortal  lists  to  fight. 
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Their  oaths  are  said, 
Their  prayers  are  pray'd. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid. 
They  meet  in  mortal  shock ; 
And,  hark!   the  throng,  with  thun- 
dering cry. 
Shoot"  Marmion,  Marmion  I  to  the  sky, 

De  Wilton  to  the  block  1 " 
Say  ye,  who   preach  Heaven   shall 

decide 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride, 

Say,  was  Heaven's  justice  here  f 
When,  loyal  in  his  love  and  faith, 
Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear  f 
How  false  the  chai^ge^how  true  he  fell, 
This  guilty  packet  b^t  can  telL' 
Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast, 
Faus'd,  gathered  voice,  and  spoke  the 
rest 

XZIX. 

'Still  was  &]se  Marmion's  bridal  staid ; 
To  Whitby's  convent  fled  the  maid. 

The  hated  match  to  shun. 
"  Ho !  shifts  she  thus ! "  King  Henry 

cried; 
''Sir  Marmion,  she  shall  be  thy  bride 

If  she  were  sworn  a  nun." 
One  way  remain'd — the  King's  com- 
mand 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land : 
I  Unger^d  here,  and  rescue  plann'd 

For  Clara  and  for  me : 
This  caitiff  Monk,  for  gold,  did  swear 
He  would  to  Whitby's  shrine  repair, 
And,  by  his  drugs,  my  rival  fair 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be. 
But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath. 
Whose  cowardice  has  undone  us  both. 


'And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  tells 
Not  that  remorse  my  bosom  swells. 
But  to  assure  my  soul  that  none 
Shall  ever  wed  with  Marmion. 
Had  fortune  my  last  hope  betrayed. 
This  packet,  to  the  King  convey'd. 


Had  given  him    to  the  headsman's 

stroke. 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  broke. 
Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your 

will. 
For  I  can  suffer,  and  be  still ; 
And  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast, 
It  is  but  Death  who  comes  at  last 


'  Yet  dread  me,  from  my  living  tomb, 
Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rome ! 
If   Marmion's    late    remorse   should 

wake. 
Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  he  take. 
That  you  should  wish  the  fiery  Dane 
Had  rather  been  your  guest  again. 
Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends ! 
The  altara  quake,  the  crosier  bends. 
The  ire  of  a  despotic  King 
Rides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing ; 
Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and 

deep 
Burst  open  to  the  sea-winds'  sweep ; 
Some  traveller   then  shall  find  my 

bones 
Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones. 
And,  ignorant  of  priests'  cruelty. 
Marvel  such  relics  here  should  be.' 


Fix'd  was  her  look,  and  stem  her  air: 
Back  from  her  shoulders  stream'd  her 

hair; 
The  locks,  that  wont  her  brow  to 

shade, 
Star'd  up  erectly  from  her  head ; 
Her  figure  seem'd  to  rise  more  high ; 
Her  voice,  despair's  wild  energy 
Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 
Appall'd  the  astonish'd  conclave  sate ; 
With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fate 
Gaz'd  on  the  light  inspired  form. 
And  listen'd  for  the  avenging  storm; 
The  judges  felt  the  victim's  dread ; 
No  hand  was  mov'd,  no  word  was 

said. 
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Till  thus  the  Abbot's  doom  was  given. 
Raising  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven : — 
*  Sister,  let  thy  sorrows  cease  ; 
Sinfiil  brother,  part  in  peace  ! ' 

From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of 

doom. 
Of  execution  too,  and  tomb, 

Pac*d  forth  the  judges  three ; 

Sorrow  it  were,  and  shame,  to  tell 

The  butcher-work  that  there  befell. 

When  they  had  glided  from  the  cell 

Of  sin  and  misery. 

XXXIII. 

An  hundred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  day ; 
But,  ere  they  breathed  the  fresher  air. 
They  heard  the  shriekings  of  despair. 

And  many  a  stifled  groan : 
With  speed  their  upward  way  they 

take, 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make,) 
And  cross*d  ^emselves  for  terror's 

sake, 
As  hurrying,  tottering  on : 
Even  in  the  vesper's  heavenly  tone, 
They  seem*d  to  hear  a  dying  groan, 
And  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toll 
For  welfare  of  a  parting  soul. 
Slow  o*er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung ; 
To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  roU'd, 
His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told. 
The  Bamborough  peasant  raised  his 

head, 
But  slept  ere  half  a  prayer  he  said ; 
So  far  vtras  heard  the  mighty  knell, 
The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind, 
Listed  before,  aside,  behind, 
Then  couch'd  him  down  beside  the 

hind, 
And  quakM  among  the  mountain  fern. 
To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  stem. 


IlTTRODUCnON   TO  CaNTO 

Third. 

TO 
WILLIAM  BRSKINE.  ESQ. 

Ashsstiel,  EtMck  Fomi, 
Like  April  morning  clouds,  that  pass, 
With  varying  shadow,  o'er  the  grass, 
And  imiUte,  on  field  and  furrow, 
Life's    chequer'd   scene    of  joy  and 

sorrow ; 
Like  streamlet  of  the  mountain  north, 
Now  in  a  torrent  racing  forth, 
Now  winding  slow  its  silver  train, 
And  almost  slumbering  on  the  plain ; 
Like  breezes  of  the  autumn  day. 
Whose  voice  inconstant  dies  away, 
And  ever  swells  again  as  fast, 
When  the  ear  deems  its  murmur  past ; 
Thus  various,  my  romantic  theme 
Flits,  winds,  or  sinks,  a  morning  dream. 
Yet  pleas'd,  our  eye  pursues  the  trace 
Of  Light  and  Shade's  inconstant  race ; 
Pleas'd,  views  the  rivulet  afar, 
Weaving  its  maze  irregular ; 
And  pleas'd,  we  listen  as  the  breeze 
Heaves  its  wild  sigh  through  Autumn 

trees: 
Then,  wild  as  cloud,  or  stream,  or  gale, 
Flow  on,  flow  unconfin'd,  my  Tale ! 

Need  I  to  thee,  dear  Erskine,  tell 
I  love  the  license  all  too  well. 
In  sounds  now  lowly,  and  now  strong, 
To  raise  the  desultory  song  ? 
Oft,  when  'mid  such  capricious  chime. 
Some  transient  fit  of  lofty  rhyme 
To  thy  kind  judgment  seem'd  excuse 
For  many  an  error  of  the  muse, 
Oft  hast  thou  said,  *  If;  still  misspent, 
Thine  hours  to  poetry  are  lent, 
Go,  and  to  tame  thy  wandering  course, 
Quaff  from  the  fountain  at  the  source ; 
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Approach  those  masters,  o'er  whose 

tomb 
Immortal  laurels  ever  bloom : 
Instrnctive  of  the  feebler  bsrd, 
Sdn  from  the  grmve   their  voice   n 

heard  ; 
From  them,  and  from  the  paths  they 

show'd, 
Choose  boBOur'd  guide  and  practised 

road; 
Nor  ramble  on  through  brake  and 

maze. 
With  harpers  rude  of  barbarous  days. 

'  Or  deem'st  thou  not  our  later  time 
Yields  topic  meet  for  classic  rhyme  ? 
Hast  thou  no  elegiac  verse 
For  Brunswick's  venerable  hearse  I 
What  1  not  a  line,  a  tear,  a  sigh, 
When  valour  bleeds  for  liberty  I 
Oh,  hero  of  that  glorious  time. 
When,  withunrivallM  light  sublime, — 
Though  martial  Austria,  and  though 

aU 
The  might  of  Russia,  and  the  Gaul, 
Though  banded   Europe  stood    her 

foes — 
The  star  of  Brandenburgh  arose  1 
Thou  couldst  not  live  to  see  her  beam 
For  ever  quenchM  in  Jena*s  stream. 
Lamented  Chief!    it  was  not  given 
To  thee   to    change  the    doom    of 

Heaven, 
And  crush  that  dragon  in  its  birth, 
Predestined  scourge  of  guilty  earth. 
Lamented  Chief! — not  thine  the  power, 
To  save  in  that  presumptuous  hour, 
When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field. 
And  snatch'd  the  spear,  but  left  the 

shield ! 
Valour  and  skill  'twas  thine  to  try. 
And,  tried  in  vain,  'twas  thine  to  die. 
m  bad  it  seem*d  thy  silver  hair 
The  last,  the  bitterest  pang  to  share, 
For  princedoms  reft,  and  scutcheons 

riven, 
And  birthrights  to  usurpers  given ; 


Thy  land's,  thy  children's  wrongs  to 

feel, 
And  witness  woes  thou  couldst  not 

heal! 
On  thee  relenting  Heaven  bestows 
For  honoured  life  an  honoured  close ; 
And  when  revolves,  in  time's  sure 

change, 
The  hour  of  Germany's  revenge, 
When,  breathing  fury  for  her  sake, 
Some  new  Arminius  shall  awake, 
Her  champion,  erehe  strike,shall  come 
To  whet  his  sword  on  Brunswick's 

tomb. 

'  Or  of  the  Red-Cross  hero  teach, 
Dauntless  in  dungeon  as  on  breach  : 
Alike  to  him  the  sea,  the  shore. 
The  brand,  the  bridle,  or  the  oar: 
Alike  to  him  the  war  that  calls 
Its  votaries  to  the  shatter'd  walls, 
Which  the    grim    Turk,    besmear'd 

with  blood. 
Against  the  Invincible  made  good ; 
Or  that,  whose  thundering  voice  could 

wake 
The  silence  of  the  polar  lake, 
When  stubborn   Russ,  and   metal'd 

Swede, 
On  the  warp'd  wave  their  death-game 

play'd ; 
Or  that,  where  Vengeanceand  Affright 
HowVd  round  the  father  of  the  fight. 
Who  snatch'd,  on  Alexandria's  sand. 
The  conqueror's  wreath  with  dying 

hand. 

*  Or,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine, 
Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line. 
And  emulate  the  notes  that  wrung 
From  the  wild  harp,  which  silent  hung 
By  silver  Avon's  holy  shore, 
Till  twice  an    hundred   years  roH'd 

o'er; 
Whenshe,the  bold  Enchantress,  came 
With    fearless   hand  and   heart   on 

flame! 
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From  the  pale  willow  snatch'd  the 

treasure. 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure. 
Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the 

grove 
With  Montforf  s  hate  and  Basirs  love, 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain, 
Deem'd  their  own  Shakspeare  livM 

again.' 

The  friendship  thus  thy  judgment 

wronging 
With  praises  not  to  me  belonging, 
In    task    more   meet    for    mightiest 

powers 
Wouldst  thou  engage  my  thriftless 

hours. 
But  say,  my  Erskine,  hast  thou  weighM 
That  secret  power  by  all  obey'd, 
Which  warpsnotless  the  passive  mind. 
Its  source  conceal'd  or  undefin'd  ; 
Whether  an  impulse,  that  has  birth 
Soon  as  the  infant  wakes  on  earth. 
One  with  our  feelings  and  our  powers, 
And  rather  part  of  us  than  ours  ; 
Or  whether  fitlier  term'd  the  sway 
Of  habit,  formed  in  early  day? 
Howe'er  deriv'd,  its  force  confest 
Rules  with  despotic  sway  the  breast. 
And  drags  us  on  by  viewless  chain. 
While  taste  and  reason  plead  in  vain. 
Look  east,  and  ask  the  Belgian  why. 
Beneath  Batavia's  sultry  sky. 
He  seeks  not  eager  to  inhale 
The  freshness  of  the  mountain  gale, 
Content  to  rear  his  whitenM  wall 
Beside  the  dank  and  dull  canal ! 
He*ll  say,  from  youth  he  loved  to  see 
The  white  sail  gliding  by  the  tree. 
Or  see  yon  weatherbeaten  hind, 
Whose  sluggish  herds  before  him  wind. 
Whose  tatterM  plaid  and  rugged  cheek 
His  northern  clime  and  kindred  speak ; 
Through  England's  laughing  meads  he 

goes 
And  England's  wealth  around  him 

flows; 


Ask,  if  it  would  content  him  well, 
At  ease  in  those  gay  plains  to  dwell, 
Where  hedge-rows  ^read  a  verdant 

screen, 
And  spires  and  forests  intervene, 
And  the  neat  cottage  peeps  between  t 
No  1  not  for  these  will  be  exchange 
His  dark  Lochaber*s  boundless  range; 
Not  for  fair  Devon's  meads  forsake 
Ben  Nevis  grey,  and  Garry's  lake. 

Thus  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  charm'd  me  yet  a  child, 
Rude  though  they  be,  still  with  the 

chime 
Return  the  thoughts  of  eariy  time; 
And  feelings,  rous'd  in  life's  first  day, 
Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 
Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain 

tower 
Which  charm'd  my  fancy's  wakening 

hour. 
Though  no  broad  river  swept  along, 
To  claim,  perchance,  heroic  song ; 
Though  sigh'd  no  groves  in  summer 

gale, 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale; 
Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet'sspeed 
Claimed  homage  from  a  shepherd's 

reed; 
Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given. 
By  the  green  hilland  clear  blue  heaven. 
It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild. 
Where  naked  difis  were  rudely  pil'd ; 
But  ever  and  anon  between 
I-ay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green ; 
And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  the  wall-flowergrew, 
And  honey-suckle  lov'd  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  and  ruin'd  wall. 
I  deem'd  such  nooks  thesweetest  shade 
The  sun  in  all  its  round  surveyed ; 
And  still  I  thought  thatshatter'd  tower 
The  mightiest  work  of  human  power; 
And  marvell'd  as  the  aged  hind 
With  some  strange  tale  bewitch'd  my 

mind, 
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Of  fora3rcrs,  who,  vnth  headlong  force, 
Down  from  that  strength  had  spurr'd 

their  horse. 
Their  southern  rapine  to  renew, 
Far  in  the  distant  Cheviots  blue, 
And,  home  returning,  fiird  the  hall 
With  revel,  wassel-rout,  and  bra^^. 
Methought  that  still  with  trump  and 

clang 
The  gateway's  broken  arches  rang ; 
Methought  grim  features,  seamM  with 

scars, 
GlarM  throu^   the  window''s  rusty 

bars. 
And  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth. 
Old  tales  I  heard  of  woe  or  mirth, 
Of  lovers'  slights,  of  ladies*  charms. 
Of  witches'  spells,  of  warriors^  arms ; 
Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old 
By  Wallace  wig^ht  and  Bruce  the  bold; 
Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight, 
When,  pouring^  from  their  Highland 

height. 
The  Scottish  clans,  in  headlong  sway, 
Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 
While   stretch'd  at  length  upon  the 

floor. 
Again  I  foug^ht  each  combat  o*er. 
Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid, 
The  mimic  ranks  of  -war  displayed ; 
And  onward  still  the  Scottish  Lion  bore, 
And  still  the  scatter*d  Southron  fled 

before. 

Sdll,  with  vain   fondness,  could  I 

trace, 
Anew,  each  kind  lamlliar  fisice, 
That  brightened  at  our  evening  fire  I 
From  the  thatch'd   mansion's  grey- 

hair'd  Sire, 
Wise  without  learning,  plain  and  good, 
And   sprung    of    Scotland's    gentler 

blood; 
Whose  cjrc,  in  ag^e,  quick,  clear,  and 

keen, 
Show'd  what  in  youth  its  glance  had 

been; 


Whose  doom  discording  neighbours 

sought, 
Content  with  equity  unboug^t ; 
To  him  the  venerable  Priest, 
Our  frequent  and  familiar  guest, 
Whose  life  and  manners  well  could 

paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint ; 
Alas  I  whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambdl  rude  and  timeless  joke : 
For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-will'd  imp,  a  grandame's  child ; 
But  half  a  plague,  and  half  a  jest. 
Was  still  endured,  belovM,  caress'd. 

Forme,  thus  nurtured,  dost  thou  ask. 
The  classic  poet's  well-conn'd  task  ? 
Nay,  Erskine,  nay  ;  on  the  wild  hill 
Let  the  wild  heath-bell  flourish  still ; 
Cherish  the  tulip,  prune  the  vine, 
But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  leave  untrimm'd  the  eglantine : 
Nay,  my  friend,  nay;  since  oft  thy 

praise 
Hath  given  fresh  vigour  to  my  la3rs  ; 
Since  oft  thy  judgment  could  refine 
My  flatten'd  thought,  or  cumbrous  line ; 
Still  kind,  as  is  thy  wont,  attend, 
And  in  the  minstrel  spare  the  friend. 
Though  wild  as  cloud,  asstream,  as  gale. 
Flow  forth,  flow  unrestrain'd,  my  Tale  I 


Canto  Third* 


Th£  livelong  day  Lord  Mannion  rode : 
The  mountain  path  the  Palmerahow'd, 
By  glen  and  streamlet  winded  still. 
Where  stunted  birches  hid  the  rill. 
They  might  not  choose  the  lowland 

road. 
For  the  Merse  forayers  were  abroad. 
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Who,  fir'd  with  hate   and   thirst  of 

prey, 
Had  scarcely  failed  to  bar  their  way. 
Oft  on  the  trampHng  band,  from  crown 
Of  some  tall   cliff,  the   deer  look*d 

down; 
On  wing  of  jet,  from  his  repose 
In   the  deep   heath,  the    black-cock 

rose; 
Sprung  from  the  gorse  the  timid  roe, 
Nor  waited  for  the  bending  bow  ; 
And  when  the  stony  path  began. 
By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wan. 
Up  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigan. 
The  noon  had  long  been  passM  before 
They  gain*d  the  height  of  Lammer> 

moor; 
Thence  winding  down  the  northern 

way, 
Before  them,  at  the  close  of  day. 
Old  Gifford's  towers  and  hamlet  lay. 


No  summons  calls  them  to  the  tower, 
To  spend  the  hospitable  hour. 
To  Scotland's  camp  the  Lord  was  gone : 
His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alone, 
Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclose. 
So  late,  to  unknown  friends  or  foes. 
On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  pacM, 
Before  a  porch,  whose  front  was 

gjac  d 
With  bush  and  flagon  trimly  placed, 

Lord  Marmion  drew  his  rein ; 
The  village  inn  seem*d  large,  though 

rude; 
Its  cheerful  fire  and  hearty  food 
Might  well  relieve  his  train. 
Down  from  their  seats  the  horsemen 

sprung. 
With  jingling  spurs  the  court-yard 

rung; 
They  bind  their  horses  to  the  stall, 
For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call. 
And  various  clamour  fills  the  hall  : 
Weighing  the  labour  with  the  cost. 
Toils  everywhere  the  bustling  host. 


Soon,  by  the  chimney's  merry  blaze, 
Through  the  rude  hostel  might  you 

gaze; 
Might  see,  where,  in  dark  nook  aloof, 
The  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof 

Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheer; 
Of  sea-fowl  dried,  and  solands  store, 
And  gammons  of  the  tusky  boar. 

And  savoury  haunch  of  deer. 
The  chimney  arch  projected  wide ; 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside, 

Were  toob  for  housewives'  hand ; 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martial  day, 
The  implements  of  Scottish  fray. 

The  buckler,  lance,  and  brand. 
Beneath  its  shade,  the  place  of  state, 
On  oaken  settle  Marmion  sate. 
And  view'd  around  the  blazing  hearth. 
His  followers  mix  in  noisy  mirth ; 
Whom  with  brown  ale,  in  jolly  tide, 
From  ancient  vessels  ranged  aside, 
Full  actively  their  host  supplied. 


Theirs  was  the  glee  of  martial  breast, 
And  laughter  theirs  at  little  jest ; 
And  oft  Lord  Marmion  deign 'd  to  aid, 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made ; 
For  though,  with  men  of  high  degree. 
The  proudest  of  the  proud  was  he. 
Yet,  train'd  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heart 
They  love  a  captain  to  obey, 
Boisterous  as  March, yet  fresH  as  May; 
With  open  hand,  and  brow  as  free, 
Lover  of  wine  and  minstrelsy; 
Ever  the  first  to  scale  a  tower. 
As  venturous  in  a  lady's  bower  : 
Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
From  India's  fires  to  Zembla's  frost 


Resting  upon  his  pilgrim  staff, 
Right  opposite  the  Palmer  stood ; 

His  thin  dark  visage  seen  but  half, 
Half  hidden  by  his  hood. 
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SciU  fix'd  on  Marmion  was  his  look, 
WMch  he,  who  ill  such  gaze  could 
brook. 
Strove  by  a  frown  to  quell ; 
But  not  for  that,  though  more  than 

once 
Full    met   their    stem    encountering 
glance. 
The  Palmer's  visage  fell. 


By  fits  less  frequent  from  the  crowd 
Was  heard  the  burst  of  laughter  loud  ; 
For  still,  as  squire  and  archer  star*d 
On  that  dark  &ce  and  matted  beard. 

Their  glee  and  game  declined. 
An  gaz*d  at  length  in  silence  drear, 
Unbroke,  save  when  in  comrade's  ear 
Some  yeoman,  wondering  in  his  fear, 

Thus  whispered  forth  his  mind  :-— 
'Saint  Mary  I   saw'st  thou  e'er  such 

sight? 
How  pale  his  cheek,  his  eye  how 

bright. 
Whene'er  the  firebrand*s  fickle  light 

Glances  beneath  his  cowl ! 
Fall  on  our  Lord  he  sets  his  eye ; 
For  his  best  palfrey,  would  not  I 

Endure  that  sullen  scowl.' 


But  Marmion,  as  to  chase  the  awe 
Which  thus  had  quell'd  their  hearts 

'who  saw 
The  ever-vaiying  fire-light  show 
That  figure  stem  and  face  of  woe. 

Now  call*d  upon  a  squire : 
'Fitz-Eustace,  know'st  thou  not  some 

lay, 
To  speed  the  lingering  night  away  ? 

We  slumber  by  the  fire.* 


'So  please  you,'  thus  the  youth  rejoin'd, 
*Our  choicest  minstrers  left  behind. 
Ill  may  we  hope  to  please  your  ear, 
Accunom'd  Constant's  strains  to  hear. 


The  harp  full  deftly  can  he  strike. 
And  wake  the  lover's  lute  alike ; 
To  dear  Saint  Valentine,  no  thrush 
Sings  livelier  from  a  spring-tide  bush, 
No  nightingale  her  love-lorn  tune 
More  sweetly  warbles  to  the  moon. 
Woe  to  the  cause,  whate'er  it  be, 
Detains  from  us  his  melody, 
Lavished  on  rocks,  and  billows  stem. 
Or  duller  monks  of  Lindisfame. 
Now  must  I  venture,  as  I  may, 
To  sing  his  favourite  roundelay.' 


A  mellow  voice  Fitz-Eustace  had, 
The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad ; 
Such  have  I  heard,  in  Scottish  land, 
Rise  from  the  busy  harvest  band, 
When  falls  before  the  mountaineer. 
On  Lowland  plains,  the  ripen'd  ear. 
Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong, 
Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  the  song : 
Oft  have  I  listen'd,  and  stood  still. 
As  it  came  soften'd  up  the  hill, 
And  deem'd  it  the  lament  of  men 
Who  languish'd  for  their  native  glen  ; 
And  thought  how  sad  would  be  such 

sound 
On  Susquehana's  swampy  ground, 
Kentudi^'s  wood-encumber'd  brake. 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake. 
Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 
Recall'd  fair  Scotland's  hills  again ! 


Where  shall  the  lover  rest. 

Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast. 

Parted  for  ever  ? 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high. 

Sounds  the  far  billow. 
Where  early  violets  die. 

Under  the  willow. 

Choms. 
EUu  lorVf  8cc.    Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 
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There,  through  the  summer  day, 

Cool  streams  are  laving ; 
There,  while  the  tempests  sway. 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving ; 
There,  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take, 

Parted  for  ever, 
Never  again  to  wake. 

Never,  O  never  I 

Chorus, 
Elm  loroj  8cc,    Never,  O  never  1 


Where  shall  the  traitor  rest, 

He,  the  deceiver, 
Who  could  win  maiden*s  breast. 

Ruin,  and  leave  her  ? 
In  the  lost  battle, 

Borne  down  by  the  fl3ring. 
Where  mingles  war  s  rattle 

With  groans  of  the  dying. 

Chorus, 
Eleu  hrOf  &c.    There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

O'er  the  false-hearted ; 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap, 

Ere  life  be  parted. 
Shame  and  dishonour  sit 

By  his  grave  ever ; 
Blessing  shall  hallow  it, 

Never,  O  never  1 

Chorus, 
EUu  loro,  &c.     Never,  O  never  I 


It  ceased,  the  melancholy  sound ; 
And  silence  sunk  on  all  around. 
The  air  was  sad  ;  but  sadder  still 

It  fell  on  Marmion's  ear. 
And  plain'd  as  if  disgrace  and  ill, 

And  shameful  death,  were  near. 
He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  face. 

Between  it  and  the  band. 
And  rested  with  his  head  a  space. 

Reclining  on  his  hand. 


His  thoughts  I  scan  not ;  but  I  ween. 
That,  could  their  import  have  been 

seen, 
The  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall, 
That  e'er  tied  courser  to  a  stall. 
Would  scarce  have  wish'd  to  be  their 

prey, 
For  Lutterward  and  Fontenaye. 

XIII. 

High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  force. 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs.  Remorse! 
Fear,  for  their  scourge,  mean  villains 

have; 
Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave 
Yet  fatal  strength  they  boast  to  steel 
Their  minds  to  bear  the  wounds  they 

feel. 
Even  while  they  writhe  beneath  the 

smart 
Of  civil  conflict  in  the  heart. 
For  soon  Lord  Marmion  raised  hishead. 
And,  smiling,  to  Fitz- Eustace  said — 
'  Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung, 
Seem*d  in  mine  ear  a  death-peal  rung^ 
Such  as  in  nunneries  they  toll 
For  some  departing  sbter*s  soul  ? 

Say,  what  may  this  portend  I ' 
Then  first  the  Palmer  silence  broke 
(The  livelong  day  he  had  not  spoke) — 
'  The  death  of  a  dear  friend.* 

XIV. 

Marmion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 
Ne'er  changed  in  worst  extremity ; 
Marmion,  whose  soul  could  scantly 

brook, 
Even  from  his  King,  a  haughty  look ; 
Whose  accent  of  command  controlled, 
In  camps,  the  boldest  of  the  bold — 
Thought,  look,  and  utterance  fail'd  him 

now, 
Fall*n  was  his  glance,  and  flushed  his 

brow: 
For  either  in  the  tone, 
Or  something  in  the  Palmer  s  look. 
So  full  upon  his  conscience  strook. 
That  answer  he  found  n6ne. 
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Thus  oft  it  haps,  that  when  within 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  sin, 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave ; 
A  fool's  wildspeechconfounds  the  wise, 
And  proudest  princes  vail  their  eyes 

Before  their  meanest  slave. 


Well  might  he  feUter !    By  his  aid 
Was  Constance  Beverley  betrayed. 
Not  that  he  augurM  of  the  doom, 
Which  on  the  living  dosed  the^tomb  ; 
Bat,  tired  to  hear  the  desperate  maid 
Threaten  by  turns,  beseech,  upbraid ; 
And  wroth,  because  in  wild  despair, 
She  practised  on  the  life  of  Clare; 
Its  fugitive  the  Church  he  gave. 
Though  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave ; 
And  deem'd  restraintin  convent  strange 
Would  hide   her  wrongs,    and  her 

revenge. 
Himself,  proud  Henry's  favourite  peer,. 
Held  Romish  thunders  idle  fear, 
Secure  his  pardon  he  might  hold. 
For  some  sli^t  mulct  of  penance-gold. 
Thus  judging,  he  gave  secret  way, 
When  the  stem  priests  surprised  their 

prey. 
His  train  but  deem'd  the  favourite  page 
Was  left  behind,  to  spare  his  age ; 
Or  other  if  they  deem*d,  none  dar*d 
To  mutter  what  he  thought  and  heard : 
Woe  to  the  vassal,  who  durst  pry 
Into  Lord  Marmion's  privacy  I 


His  conscience  slept — he  deemM  her 

wcU, 
And  safe  secured  in  distant  cell ; 
But,  waken'd  by  her  favourite  lay, 
And  that  strange  Palmer's  boding  say, 
lliat  fell  so  ominous  and  drear 
Full  on  the  object  of  his  fear 
To  aid  remorse's  venom'd  throes, 
Daric  tales  of  convent- vengeance  rose ; 
And    Constance,    late    betray'd   and 

scom'd, 


All  lovely  on  his  soul  retum'd ; 
Lovely  as  when,  at  treacherous  call, 
She  left  her  convent's  peaceful  wall, 
Crimson'd  with  shame,  with  terror 

mute, 
Dreading  alike  escape,  pursuit, 
Till  love,  victorious  o'er  alarms, 
Hid  fears  and  blushes  in  his  arms. 


*AIas!'  he  thought,  *how  changed 

that  mien ! 
How  changed  these  timid  looks  have 

been, 
Since  years  of  guilt,  and  of  disguise, 
Have  steel'd  her  brow,  and  arm'd  her 

eyes! 
No  more  of  virgin  terror  speaks 
The  blood  that  mantles  in  her  cheeks ; 
Fierce,  and  unfeminine,  are  there. 
Frenzy  for  joy,  for  grief  despair ; 
And  I  the  cause — for  whom  were  given 
Her  peace  on  earth,  her  hopes   in 

hekven  I 
Would,'  thought  he,  as  the  picture 

grows, 
'  I  on  its  stalk  had  left  the  rose  ! 
Oh,  why  should  man's  success  remove 
The  very  charms  that  wake  his  love  t 
Her  convent's  peaceful  solitude 
Is  now  a  prison  harsh  and  rude ; 
And,  pent  within  the  narrow  cell. 
How  will  her  spirit  chafe  and  swell  I 
How  brook  the  stem  monastic  laws  t 
The  penance  how — and  I  the  cause ! 
Vigil  and  scourge — perchance  even 

worse  I  * 
And  twice  he  rose  to  cry, '  To  horse ! ' 
And  twice  his  Sovereign's  mandate 

came, 
Like  damp  upon  a  kindling  flame ; 
And  twice  he  thought,  *Gave  I  not 

charge 
She  should  be  safe,  though  not  at 

large? 
They  durst  not,  for  their  island,  shred 
One  golden  ringlet  from  her  head.* 
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While  thus  in  Marmion*s  bosom  strove 

Repentance  and  reviving  love, 

Like  whirlwinds,  whose  contending 

sway 
I  've  seen  Loch  Vennachar  obey, 
Their  Host  the  Palmer's  speech  had 

heard, 
And,  talkative,  took  up  the  word : 
'Ay,  reverend  Pilgrim,  you,  who  stray 
From  Scotland's  simple  land  away, 

To  visit  realms  afar. 
Full  often  learn  the  art  to  know 
Of  future  weal,  or  future  woe, 

By  word,  or  sign,  or  star ; 
Yet  might  a  knight  his  fortune  hear, 
If,  knight-like,  he  despises  fear. 
Not  far  from  hence ; — if  fathers  old 
Aright  our  hamlet  legend  told/ 
These  broken  words  the  menials  move 
(For  marvels  still  the  vulgar  love)  ; 
And,  Marmion  giving  license  cold. 
His  tale  the  host  thus  gladly  told : — 

XIX. 
THE   host's  tale. 

'A  Clerk  could  tell  what  years  have 

flown 
Since  Alexander  fill'd  our  throne 
(Third  monarch  of  that  warlike  name), 
And  eke  the  time  when  here  he  came 
To  seek  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  lord : 
A  braver  never  drew  a  sword ; 
A  wiser  never,  at  the  hour 
Ofmidnight,  spoke  the  word  of  power : 
The  same,  whom  ancient  records  call 
The  founder  of  the  Goblin-Hall. 
I  would.  Sir  Knight,  your  longer  stay 
Gave  you  that  cavern  to  survey. 
Of  lofty  roof,  and  ample  size. 
Beneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies : 
To  hew  the  living  rock  profound, 
The  floor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round. 
There  never  toil'd  a  mortal  arm ; 
It  all  was  wrought  byword  and  charm ; 
And  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say. 
That  the  wild  clamour  and  affray 


Of  those  dread  artisans  of  hell. 
Who  labour'd  under  Hugo's  spell, 
Sounded  as  loud  as  ocean's  war 
Among  the  caverns  of  Dunbar. 


*  The  King  Lord  Gifibrd's  castle  sought, 
Deep  labouring  with  uncertain  thought; 
Even  then  he  muster'd  all  his  host, 
To  meet  upon  the  western  coast : 
For  Norse  and  Danish  gallesrs  plied 
Their  oars  within  the  frith  of  Clyde. 
There  floated  Haco's  banner  trim. 
Above  Norweyan  warriors  grim, 
Savage  of  heart,  and  large  of  limb ; 
Threatening  both  continent  and  ide, 
Bute,  Arran,  Cunninghame,  and  Kyle. 
Lord  Gifford,  deep  beneath  the  ground. 
Heard  Alexander's  bugle  sound. 
And  tarried  not  his  garb  to  change, 
But,  in  his  wizard  habit  strange. 
Came  forth, — ^aquaintand  feariiilsi^t ; 
His  mantle  lined  with  fox-skins  white; 
His  high  and  wrinkled  forehead  bore 
A  pointed  cap,  such  as  of  yore 
Clerks  say  that  Pharaoh's  Magi  wore: 
His  shoes  were  mark'd  with  cross  and 

spell, 
Upon  his  breast  a  pentacle ; 
His  zone,  of  virgin  parchment  thin, 
Or,  as  some  tell,  of  dead  man's  skin, 
Bore  many  a  planetary  sign, 
Combust,  and  retrograde,  and  trine; 
And  in  his  hand  he  held  prepar'd, 
A  naked  sword  without  a  guard. 


'  Dire  dealings  with  the  fiendish  race 
Had  mark'd  strange  lines  upon  his  face ; 
Vigil  and  fast  had  worn  him  grim. 
His  eyesight  dazzled  seem'd  and  dim. 
As  one  unus'd  to  upper  day ; 
Even  his  own  menials  with  dismay 
Beheld,  Sir  Knight,  the  grisly  Sire, 
In  his  unwonted  wild  attire ; 
Unwonted,  for  traditions  run, 
He  seldom  thus  beheld  the  sun. 
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*I  know,"  he  said — his  voice  was 

hoarse. 
And  broken  seem'd  its  hollow  force, — 
**  I  know  the  cause,  although  untold, 
Why  the  King  seeks  his  vassal*s  hold : 
Vainly  from  me  my  liege  would  know 
Hb  ldngd<Hn's  future  weal  or  woe ; 
Bnt  3ret,  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart. 
His  courage  may  do  more  than  art 


* "  Of  middle  air  the  demons  proud, 
Who  ride  upon  the  racking  cloud. 
Can  read,  in  fix'd  or  wandering  star. 
The  issue  of  events  afiiu:; 
But  still  their  sullen  aid  withhold. 
Save  when  by  mightier  force  con- 

troll'd. 
Sadi  late  I  summonM  to  my  hall ; 
I      And  though  so  potent  was  the  call 
That  scarce  the  deepest  nook  of  hell 
I  deem'd  a  refuge  firom  the  spell. 
Yet,  obstinate  in  sOence  still. 
The  haughty  demon  mocks  my  skill. 
Bat    thou — ^who   little   know'st    thy 

might. 
As  bom  upon  that  blessed  night 
When  yawning  graves,    and   dying 

groan, 
Prodaim'dhell's  empire  overthrown — 
With  untaught  valour  shalt  compel 
Response  denied  to  magic  spell." 
**  Gramercy,"  quoth  our  Monarch  free, 
"  Place  him  but  front  to  front  with  me. 
And,  by  this  good  and  honoured  brand. 
The  gift  of  Coeur-de-Lion's  hand, 
Soothly  I  swear,  that,  tide  what  tide. 
The  demon  shall  a  buffet  bide." 
His  bearing  bold  the  wizard  view'd, 
And  thus,  well  pleas'd,  his  speech 
I  renewed : — 

**  There  spoke  the  blood  of  Malcolm ! — 

mark: 
Forth  pacing  hence,  at  midnight  dark. 
The  rampart    seek,   whose   circling 

crown 
Crests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down : 


A  southern  entrance  shalt  thou  find ; 
There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind. 
And  trust  thine  elfin  foe  to  see, 
In  guise  of  thy  worst  enemy : 
Couch  then  Uiy  lance,  and  spur  thy 

steed — 
Upon  him !  and  Saint  George  to  speed  I 
If  he  go  down,  thou  soon  shalt  know 
Whate'er  these  airy  sprites  can  show; 
If  thy  heart  £eu1  thee  in  the  strife, 
I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life." 

XXIII. 

'  Soon  as  the  midni^t  bell  did  ring. 
Alone,  and  arm'd,  forth  rode  the  King 
To  that  old  camp's  deserted  round : 
Sir  Knight,  you  well  might  mark  the 

mound. 
Left  hand  the  town, — the  Pictish  race, 
The  trench,  long  since,  in  blood  did 

trace; 
The  moor  around  is  brown  and  bare, 
The  space  within  is  green  and  fair. 
The  spot  our  village  children  know. 
For  there  the  earliest  wild-flowers 

grow; 
But  woe  betide  the  wandering  wight, 
That  treads  its  circle  in  the  night ! 
The  breadth  across,  a  bowshot  clear. 
Gives  ample  space  for  full  career : 
Opposed  to  the  four  points  of  heaven, 
By  four  deep  gaps  are  entrance  given. 
The  southernmost  our  Monarch  past. 
Halted,  and  blew  a  gallant  blast ; 
And  on  the  north,  within  the  ring, 
Appear*d  the  form  of  England's  King, 
Who  then,  a  thousand  leagues  afar, 
In  Palestine  wag*d  holy  war : 
Yet  arms  like  England's  did  he  wield, 
Alike  the  leopards  in  the  shield, 
Alike  his  Syrian  courser's  frame. 
The  rider's  length  of  limb  the  same : 
Long  afterwards  did  Scotland  know. 
Fell  Edward  was  her  deadliest  foe. 

xxrv. 
*  The  vision  made  our  Monarch  start, 
But  soon  he  mann'd  his  noble  heart, 
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And  in  the  first  career  they  ran, 
The    Elfin    Knight   fell,   horse  ai\d 

man ; 
Yet  did  a  splinter  of  his  lance 
Through  Alexander's  visor  glance, 
And  razed  the  skin — -a  puny  wound. 
The  King,  light  leaping  to  the  ground, 
VTith  naked  blade  his  phantom  foe 
Compell'd  the  future  war  to  show. 
Of  Largs  he  saw  the  glorious  plain. 
Where  still  gigantic  bones  remain. 

Memorial  of  the  Danish  war ; 
Himself  he  saw,  amid  the  field, 
On  high  his  brandished  war-axe  wield, 
And  strike  proud  Haco  from   his 

car, 
While  all  around  the  shadowy  Kings 
Denmark's  grim  ravens  cower'd  their 

wings. 
'Tis  said,  that,  in  that  awful  night. 
Remoter  visions  met  his  sight, 
Foreshowing  future  conquests  far, 
When  our  sons*  sons  wage  northern 

war; 
A  royal  city,  tower  and  spire. 
Redden M  the  midnight  sky  with  fire, 
And  shouting  crews  her  navy  bore. 
Triumphant,  to  the  victor  shore. 
Such  signs  may  learned  clerks  explain. 
They  pass  the  wit  of  simple  swain. 


*  The  joyful  King  tum'd  home  again. 
Headed  his  host,  and  quell'd  the  Dane; 
But  yearly,  when  retum'd  the  night 
Of  his  strange  combat  with  the  sprite. 

His  wound  must  bleed  and  smart ; 
Lord  Gifibrd  then  would  gibing  say, 
"  Bold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay 

The  penance  of  your  start" 
Long  since,  beneath    Dunfermline's 

nave. 
King  Alexander  fills  his  grave ; 

Our  Lady  give  him  rest ! 
Yet  still  the  knightly  spear  and  shield 
The  Elfin  Warrior  doth  wield. 

Upon  the  brown  hill's  breast ; 


And  many  a  knight  hath  prov'd  his 

chance. 
In  the  charm'd  ring  to  break  a  lance. 

But  all  have  foully  sped ; 
Save  two,  as  legends  tell,  and  they 
Were  Wallace  wight,  and  Gilbert  Hay. 

Gentles,  my  tale  is  said.' 

XXVI. 

The  quaigfas  were  deep,  the  liquor 

strong. 
And  on  the  tale  the  yeoman-throng: 
Had  made  a  comment  sage  and  long. 

But  Marmion  gave  a  sign : 
And,  with  their  lord,  the  squires  retire ; 
The  rest,  around  the  hostel  fire. 

Their  drowsy  limbs  recline ; 
For  pillow,  underneath  each  head. 
The  quiver  and  the  targe  were  laid. 
Deep  slumbering  on  the  hostel  floor, 
Oppress'dwith  toil  and  ale,  they  snore: 
The  dying  flame,  in  fitful  change, 
Threw  on   the   group   its    shadows 
strange. 


Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  hay 
Of  a  waste  loft,  Fitz-Eustace  lay; 
Scarce,  by  the  pale  moonlight,  were 

seen 
The  foldings  of  his  mantle  green : 
Lightly  he    dreamt,    as  youth    will 

dream. 
Of  sport  by  thicket,  or  by  stream ; 
Of  hawk  or  hound,  of  ring  or  glove. 
Or,  lighter  yet,  of  lady's  love. 
A  cautious  tread  his  slumber  broke. 
And,  close  beside  him,  when  he  w^oke. 
In  moonbeam  half,  and  half  in  gloom. 
Stood  a  tall  form,  with  nodding  plume  ; 
But,  ere  his  dagger  Eustace  drew. 
His  master  Marmion's  voice  he  knew. 


'  Fitz-Eustace !  rise,  I  cannot  rest ; 
Yon  churl's  wild  legend  haunts  my 
breast, 
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And  graver  thoughts  have  chafed  my 

mood: 
The  air  must  cool  my  feverish  blood ; 
And  fain  would  I  ride  forth,  to  see 
The  scene  of  elfin  chivalry. 
Arise,  and  saddle  me  my  steed ; 
And,  gentle  Eustace,  take  good  heed 
Thon  dost  not  rouse  these  drowsy 

slaves; 
I  would  not,  that  the  prating  knaves 
Had  cause  for  saying,  o'er  their  ale. 
That  I  could  credit  such  a  tale.* — 
Then  softly  down  the  steps  they  slid, 
Eostace  the  stable  door  undid. 
And,     darkling,      Marmion's     steed 

array'd, 
While,  whispering,  thus  the  Baron 

said: — 


'Didst  never,  good  my  youth,  hear 
tell. 

That  on  the  hour  when  I  was  bom, 
Saint  George,  who  graced  my  sire's 

chapelle, 
Down  from  his  steed  of  marble  fell, 

A  weary  wight  foriom  ? 
The  flattering  chaplains  all  agree. 
The  champion  left  his  steed  to  me. 
I  would,  the  omen^s  truth  to  show. 
That  I  could  meet  this  Elfin  Foe ! 
Blithe  would  I  battle,  for  the  right 
To  ask  one  question  at  the  sprite : 
Vain  thought  I  for  elves,  if  elves  there 

An  empty  race,  by  fount  or  sea. 
To  dashing  waters  dance  and  sing, 
Or  round  the  green  oak  wheel  their 

ring.' 
Thus  speaking,  he  his  steed  bestrode. 
And  from  the  hostel  slowly  rode. 


Rtz-Eustace  followed  him  abroad, 
And  mark'd   him    pace    the  village 
road. 


And  listened  to  his  horse's  tramp. 
Till,  by  the  lessening  sound, 

He  judg'd  that  of  the  Pictish  camp 
Lord  Marmion  sought  the  round. 
Wonder  it  seem'd,  in  the  squire's  eyes. 
That  one,  so  wary  held,  and  wise, — 
Of  whom  'twas  said  he  scarce  received 
For  gospel  what  the  church  be- 
lieved,— 

Should,  stirr*d  by  idle  tale. 
Ride  forth  in  silence  of  the  night, 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprite, 

Array'd  in  plate  and  mail. 
For  little  did  Fitz- Eustace  know. 
That  passions,  in  contending  flow. 

Unfix  the  strongest  mind ; 
Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee. 
We  welcome  fond  credulity, 

Guide  confident,  though  blind. 

XXXI, 

Little  for  this  Fitz-Eustace  car'd. 
But,  patient,  waited  till  he  heard. 
At  distance,  prick'd  to  utmost  speed. 
The  foot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed. 

Come  town-ward  rushing  on ; 
First,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trode, 
Then,  clattering  on  the  village  road ; — 
In  other  pace  than  forth  he  yode, 

Retum'd  Lord  Marmion. 
Down  hastily  he  sprung  from  selle, 
Andy  in  his  haste,  wellnigh  he  fell ; 
To  the  squire's  hand  the  rein  he  threw, 
And  spoke  no  word  as  he  withdrew : 
But  yet  the  moonlight  did  betray. 
The  falcon-crest  was  soil'd  with  clay; 
And  plainly  might  Fitz-Eustace  see, 
By  stains  upon  the  charger's  knee. 
And  his  left  side,  that  on  the  moor 
He  had  not  kept  his  footing  sure. 
Long  musing  on  these  wondrous  signs, 
At  length  to  rest  the  squire  reclines. 
Broken  and  short ;  for  still,  between, 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene. 
Eustace  did  ne'er  so  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  morning  lark. 
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Fourth. 


JAMBS  SKBNB^  Esq. 

AshesHtl,  Ettrick  Forest. 
An  ancient  Minstrel  sagely  said 
*  Where  is  the  life  which  late  we  ledl' 
That  motley  clown  in  Arden  wood. 
Whom  humorous  Jaques  with  envy 

viewed, 
Not  even  that  clown  could  amplify 
On  this  trite  text  so  long  as  I. 
Eleven  years  we  now  may  tell, 
Since  we  have  known  each  other  well ; 
Since,  riding  side  by  side,  our  hand 
First  drew  the  voluntary  brand ; 
And  sure,  through  manya  varied  scene, 
Unkindness  never  came  between. 
Away  these  winged  years  have  flown, 
To  join  the  mass  of  ages  gone ; 
And  though  deep  marked ,  like  all  below, 
With  chequered  shades  of  joyand  woe ; 
Though  thou  o*er  realms  and  seas  hast 

rang'd, 
Mark'd  cities  lost,  and  empires  changM, 
While  here,  at  home,  my  narrower  ken 
Somewhat  of  manners  saw,  and  men ; 
Though  varying  vmhes,  hopes,  and 

fears, 
Fever'd  the  progress  of  these  years, 
Yet  now,  days,  weeks,  and  months,  but 

seem 
The  recollection  of  a  dream, — 
So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 
Of  fathomless  eternity. 

Even  now  it  scarcely  seems  a  day. 
Since  first  I  tuned  this  idle  lay ; 
A  task  so  often  thrown  aside. 
When  leisure  graver  cares  denied. 
That  now,  November's  dreary  gale, 
Whose  voice  inspired  my  opening  tale. 
That  same  November  gale  once  more 
.  Whirls  the  dryleavesonYarrowshore. 


Their  vex'd  boughs  streaming  to  the 

sky. 
Once  more  our  naked  birches  sigh, 
And  Blackhouse  heights,  and  Ettrick 

Pen, 
Have  donn'd  their  wintry  shrouds 

again  : 
And  mountain  dark,  and  flooded  mead. 
Bid  us  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed. 
Earlier  than  wont  along  the  sky, 
Mix'd  with  the  rack,  the  snow  mists 

fly; 
The  shepherd,  who  in  summer  sun. 
Had  something  of  our  envy  won, 
As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  pen, 
The  features  trac'd  of  hill  and  glen ; — 
He  who,  outstretched  the  livelong  diay. 
At  ease  among  the  heath-flowers  lay. 
Viewed  the  light  clouds  with  vacant 

look. 
Or  slumberM  o'er  his  tattered  book, 
Or  idly  busied  him  to  guide 
His  angle  o*er  the  lessened  tide ; — 
At  midnight  now,  the  snowy  plain 
Finds  sterner  labour  for  the  swain. 

When  red  hath  set  the  beamless  sun. 
Through  heavy  vapours  dark  and  dun; 
When  the  tired  ploughman,  dry  and 

warm, 
Hears,  half  asleep,  the  rising  storm 
Hurling  the  hail,  and  sleeted  rain. 
Against  the  casement's  tinkling  pane; 
The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer,  and 

fox. 
To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks. 
Are  warnings  which  the  shepherd  ask 
To  dismal  and  to  dangerous  task. 
Oft  he  looks  forth,  and  hopes,  in  vain. 
The  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain ; 
Till,  dark  above,  and  white  below. 
Decided  drives  the  flaky  snow. 
And  forth  the  hardy  swain  must  go. 
Long,  with  dejected  look  and  whine. 
To  leave  the  hearth  his  dogs  repine ; 
Whistling  and  cheering  them  to  aid. 
Around  his  back  he  wreathes  the  plaid: 
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His  flock  he  gathers,  and  he  guides, 
To  open  downs,  and  mountain-sides, 
Where  fiercest  though  the  tempest 

blow. 
Least  deeply  lies  the  drift  below. 
The  blast,  that  whistles  o*er  the  fells. 
Stiffens  hb  locks  to  idcles ; 
Oft  be  looks  back,  while,  streaming  far. 
His  cottage  window  seems  a  star, — 
Loses  its  feeble  gleam, — and  then 
Toms  patient  to  the  blast  again. 
And,  Dicing  to  the  tempest^s  sweep, 
Drives  through  the  gloom  his  lagging 

sheep. 
If  fiuls  his  heart,  if  his  limbs  (ail, 
BenumlHng  death  is  in  the  gale : 
His  paths,  his  landmarks,  all  unknown, 
Qose  to  the  hut,  no  more  his  own, 
dose  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain. 
The  mom  may  find  the  stiffened  swain : 
The  widow  sees,  at  dawning  pale. 
His  orphans  raise  their  feeble  wail ; 
And,  close  beside  him,  in  the  snow, 
Poor  Yarrow,  partner  of  their  woe. 
Coaches  upon  his  master's  breast, 
And  licks  his  cheek  to  break  his  rest. 

Who  envies  now  the  shepherd's  lot. 
His  healthy  fiire,  his  rural  cot. 
His  summer  couch  by  greenwood  tree, 
His  rustic  kirn's  loud  revelry. 
His  native  hill-notes,  tun'd  on  high, 
To  Marion  of  the  blithesome  eye ; 
His  crook,  his  scrip,  his  oaten  reed, 
And  all  Arcadia's  golden  creed  t 

Changes  not  so  with  us,  my  Skene, 
Of  human  life  the  varying  scene  ? 
Oar  youthful  summer  oft  we  see 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee. 
While   the  dark  storm   reserves   its 

rage. 
Against  the  winter  of  our  age : 
As  he,  the  ancient  Chief  of  Troy, 
Ifis  manhood  spent  in  peace  and  joy ; 
Bot  Grecian  fires,  and  loud  alarms, 
CalTd  ancient  Priam  forth  to  arms. 


Then  happy  those,  since  each  must 

drain 
His  share  of  pleasure,  share  of  pain, — 
Then  happy  those,  beloved  of  Heaven, 
To  whom  the  mingled  cup  is  given ; 
Whose  lenient  sorrows  find  relief. 
Whose  joys  are  chastenMby  their  grie£ 
And  such  a  lot,  my  Skene,  was  thine. 
When  thou  of  late  wert  doom'd  to 

twine. 
Just  when  thy  bridal  hour  was  by, 
The  cypress  with  the  myrtle  tie. 
Just  on  thy  bride  her  Sire  had  smil'd, 
And  bless'd  the  union  of  his  child, 
When  love  must  change   its  joyous 

cheer. 
And  wipe  afiection^s  filial  tear. 
Nor  did  the  actions  next  his  end, 
Speak  more  the  father  than  the  friend : 
Scarce  had  lamented  Forbes  paid 
The  tribute  to  his  Minstrel's  shade; 
The  tale  of  friendship  scarce  was  told. 
Ere  the  narrator's  heart  was  cold  : 
Far  may  we  search  before  we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  and  so  kind ! 
But  not  around  his  honour'd  urn. 
Shall  friends  alone  and  kindred  mourn ; 
The  thousand  eyes  his  care  had  dried. 
Pour  at  his  name  a  bitter  tide  ; 
And  frequent  falls  the  grateful  dew, 
For  benefits  the  world  ne'er  knew. 
If  mortal  charity  dare  claim 
The  Almighty's  attributed  name. 
Inscribe  above  his  mouldering  clay 
'Thewidow'sshield,theorphan'sstay.' 
Nor,  though  it  wake  thy  sorrow,  deem 
My  verse  intrudes  on  this  sad  theme ; 
For  sacred  was  the  pen  that  wrote, 
*  Thy  father's  friend  forget  thou  not :' 
And  grateful  title  may  I  plead. 
For  many  a  kindly  word  and  deed. 
To  bring  my  tribute  to  his  grave : 
'Tis  little,  but  'tis  all  I  have. 

To  thee,  perchance,  this  rambling 
strain 
Recalls  our  summer  walks  again ; 
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When,  doing:  nought — ^and,  to  speak 

true, 
Not  anxious  to  find  aught  to  do — 
The  wild  unbounded  hills  we  rang'd. 
While  oft  our  talk  its  topic  chang'd, 
And,  desultory  as  our  way, 
Rang*d,  unconfin*d,  from  grave  to  gay. 
Even  when  it  flagg'd,  as  oft  will  chance, 
No  effort  made  to  break  its  trance, 
We  could  right  pleasantly  pursue 
Our  sports  in  social  silence  too  ; 
Thou  gravely  labouring  to  portray 
The  blighted  oak's  fiuitastic  spray ; 
I  spelling  o'er,  with  much  delight. 
The  legend  of  that  antique  knight, 
Tirante  by  name,  ydep'd  the  White. 
At  cither's  feet  a  trusty  squire, 
Pandour  and  Camp,  with  eyes  of  fire, 
Jealous,  each  other's  motions  view'd, 
And  scarce  suppress'd  their  ancient  feud. 
The  laverock  whistled  from  the  cloud ; 
The  stream  was  lively,  but  not  loud ; 
From  the  white  thorn  the  May-flower 

shed 
Its  dewy  fragrance  round  our  head : 
Not  Ariel  lived  more  merrily 
Under  the  blossom'd  bough,  than  we. 

And  blithesome  nights,  too,  have 

been  ours. 
When  Winter  stript  the   summer's 

bowers. 
Careless  we  heard,  what  now  I  hear. 
The  wild  blast  sighing  deep  and  drear, 
When  fires  were  bright,  and  lamps 

beam'd  gay, 
And  ladies  tun*d  the  lovely  lay ; 
And  he  was  held  a  laggard  soul, 
Who  shunn'd  to  quaff  the  sparkling 

bowl. 
Then  he,  whose  absence  we  deplore. 
Who  breathes  the  gales  of  Devon's  shore. 
The  longer  missed,  bewail*d  the  more ; 
And  thou,  and  I,  and  dear-loved  RaeS 
And  one  whose  name  I  may  not  say*, — 

1  Sir  WQUam  Rae  of  St.  Catharine's,  Bart.,  sabse- 
qoanihr  Lord  AdYOcate  of  Scotland, 
s  Sir  WDOam  Forbes  of  PitsUgo,  Bart. 


For  not  Mimosa's  tender  tree 
Shrinks  sooner  from  the  touch  than 

he,- 
In  merry  chorus  well  combin'd. 
With  laughter  drown'd  the  whistling 

wind. 
Mirth  was  within  ;  and  Care  without 
Might  gnaw  her  nails  to  hear  our  shout. 
Not  but  amid  the  buxom  scene 
Some  grave  discourse  might  inter- 
vene— 
Of  the  good  horse  that  bore  him  best. 
His  shoulder,  hoof,  and  arching  crest : 
For,  like  mad  Tom's,  our  chiefest  care. 
Was  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  wear. 
Such  nights  we  've  had ;  and,  though 

the  game 
Of  manhood  be  more  sober  tame. 
And  though  the  field-day,  or  the  drill, 
Seem  less  important  now — yet  still 
Such  may  we  hope  to  share  again. 
The  sprightly  thought  inspires  my 

strain! 
And  mark,  how,  like  a  horseman  true. 
Lord  Marmion's  march  I  thus  renew. 


Canto  Fourth. 

I. 
Eustace,  I  said,  did  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  merry  lark. 
The  lark  sang  shrill,  the  cock  he  crew. 
And  loudly  Marmion's  bugles  blew. 
And  with  their  light  and  lively  call 
Brought  groom  and  yeoman  to  the 
stall. 
Whistling  they  came,  and  free   of 
heart. 
But  soon  their  mood  was  chan^d; 
Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part. 
Of  something  disarrang'd. 
Some  damour'd  loud  for  armour  loot ;  • 
Some  brawl'd  and  wrangled  with  the 
host;  I 
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'By  Beckefs  bones/  cried  one,  *I 

fear. 
That  some  false  Scot  has  stolen  my 

^>ear!' 
Young  Blount,  Lord  Marmion's  second 

squire. 
Found  his  steed  wet  with  sweat  and 

mire; 
Although  the  rated  horse-boy  sware, 
Last  night  he  dress'd  him  sleek  and 

fiur. 
While  chaTd  the  impatient  squire,  like 

thunder 
Old  Hubert  shouts  in  fear  and  won- 
der— 
*  Help,  gentle  Blount !  hdp,  comrades 

aU! 
Bevis  lies  djring  in  his  stall : 
To  Marmion  who  the  plight  dare  tell. 
Of  the  good  steed  he  loves  so  well  ? ' 
Gaping  for  fear  and  ruth,  they  saw 
The  charger  panting  on  his  straw ; 
Till  one,  who  would  seem  wisest, 

cried — 
<  What  else  but  evil  could  betide. 
With    that   cursed    Palmer  for  our 

guide? 
Better  we  had  through  mire  and  bush 
Been  lantern-led  by  Friar  Rush.' 

11. 

Fitz>Eustace,  who  the  cause    but 
guess'd. 
Nor  wh<^y  understood. 
His    comrades'   clamorous  plaints 
suppress'd, — 
He  knew  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
Him,  ere  he  issu'd  forth,  he  sought. 
And  found  deep  plung'd  in  gloomy 
thought, 
And  did  his  tale  display 
Simply  as  if  he  knew  of  nought 
To  cause  such  disarray. 
Lord  Marmion  gave  attention  cold, 
Mor  manrell'd  at  the  wonders  told, — 
Paas'd  them  as  accidents  of  course. 
And  bade  his  clarions  sound  to  horse. 


Young  Henry  Blount,  meanwhile,  the 

cost 
Had  reckon'd  with  their  Scottish  host; 
And,  as  the  charge  he  cast  and  paid, 
'  111  thou  deserv*st  thy  hire,'  he  said ; 
'Dost  see,  thou  knave,  my  horse's 

plight  t 
Fairies  have  ridden  him  all  the  night. 

And  left  him  in  a  foam  ! 
I  trust  that  soon  a  conjuring  band. 
With  B^glish  cross,  and  blazing  brand. 
Shall  drive  the  devils  from  this  land. 

To  their  infernal  home : 
For  in  this  haunted  den,  I  trow. 
All  night  they  trample  to  and  fro.' 
The  laughing  host  look'd  on  the  hire, — 
'  Gramercy,  gentle  southern  squire. 
And  if  thou  comest  among  the  rest. 
With  Scottish  broadsword  to  be  blest. 
Sharp  be  the  brand,  and  sure  the  blow. 
And  short  the  pang  to  undergo.' 
Here  stay'd  their  talk, — for  Marmion 
Gave  now  the  signal  to  set  on. 
The  Palmer  showing  forth  the  way. 
They  joumey'd  all  the  morning  day. 

rv. 
The  green-sward  way  was  smooth  and 

good. 
Through  Humbie's  and  through  Sal- 

toun's  wood ; 
A  forest  glade,  which,  varying  still. 
Here  gave  a  view  of  dale  and  hill. 
There  narrower  dos'd,  till  over  head 
A  vaulted  screen  the  branches  made. 
'  A  pleasant  path,'  Fitz- Eustace  said ; 
'  Such  as  where  errant-knights  might 

see 
Adventures  of  high  chivalry; 
Might  meet  some  damsel  flying  fast. 
With  hair  unbound,  and  looks  aghast ; 
And  smooth  and  level  course  were  here. 
In  her  defence  to  break  a  spear. 
Here,  too,  are  twilight  nooksand  dells  ; 
And  oft,  in  such,  the  story  tells, 
The  damsel  kind,  from  danger  freed, 
Did  grateful  pay  her  champion*smeed.' 
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He  spoke  to  cheer  Lord  Marmion's 

mind : 
Perchance  to  show  his  lore  designed  ; 

For  Eustace  much  had  pord 
Upon  a  huge  romantic  tome, 
In  the  hall  window  of  his  home, 
Imprinted  at  the  antique  dome 

Of  Caxton,  or  De  Worde. 
Therefore  hespoke, — but  spoke  in  vain, 
For  Marmion  answered  nought  again. 

V. 

Now  sudden,  distant  trumpets  shrill. 
In  notes  prolonged  by  wood  and  hill. 

Were  heard  to  echo  far ; 
Each  ready  archer  graspM  his  bow. 
But  by  the  flourish  soon  they  know, 

They  breathed  no  point  of  war. 
Yet  cautious,  as  in  foeman's  land. 
Lord  Marmion 'sorder  speeds  the  band, 

Some  opener  ground  to  gain ; 
And  scarce  a  furlong  had  they  rode, 
When  thinner  trees,  receding,  show'd 

A  little  woodland  plain. 
Just  in  that  advantageous  glade. 
The  halting  troop  a  line  had  made. 
As  forth  from  the  opposing  shade 

Issu'd  a  gallant  train. 

VI. 

First  came  the  trumpets,  at  whose  clang 

So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang ; 

On   prancing  steeds    they  forwai'd 

press'd. 
With  scarlet  mantle,  azure  vest ; 
Each  at  his  trump  a  banner  wore. 
Which    ScotlaniTs    royal    scutcheon 

bore: 
Heralds  and  pursuivants,  by  name 
Bute,  Islay,   Marchmount,   Rothsay, 

came. 
In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showing 
Gules,  Argent,  Or,  and  Azure  glowing, 

Attendant  on  a  King-at-arms, 
Whose  hand  the  armorial  trundieon 

held, 
That  feudal  strife  had  often  queird. 
When  wildest  its  alarms. 


He  was  a  man  of  middle  age ; 
In  aspect  mauly,  grave,  and  sage, 

As  on  King's  errand  come  ; 
But  in  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

Expression  found  its  home ; 
The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage. 
Which,  bursting  on  the  early  stage, 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age, 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome. 
On  milk-white  palfi^y  forth  he  pac*d ; 
His  cap  of  maintenance  was  grac'd 

With  the  proud  heron-plume. 
From  his  steed's  shoulder,  loin,  and 
breast. 
Silk  housings  swept  the  ground. 
With  Scotland's  arms,  device,  and 
crest, 
Embroider'd  round  and  round. 
The  double  tressure  might  you  see, 

First  by  Achaius  borne. 
The  thistle  and  the  fleur-de-lis» 
And  gallant  unicorn. 
So  bright  the  King's  annorial  coat, 
Thatscarcethe  dazzled  eye  could  note. 
In  living  colours,  blazon'd  brave. 
The  Lion,  which  his  title  gave. 
A  train,  which  well  beseem'd  his  state. 
But  all  unarmed,  around  him  wait. 
Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account. 
And  still  thy  verse  has  charms. 
Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  Lion  King-at-arms  I 

VIIL 

Down  from  his  horse  did  Marmion 

spring. 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  Lion-King ;  . 
For  well  the  stately  Baron  knew 
To  him  such  courtesy  was  due. 
Whom    Toyal    James    himself   had 

crown*d. 
And  on  his  temples  placed  the  round 

Of  Scotland's  ancient  diadem  : 
And  wet  his  brow  with  hallow'd  wine. 
And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 
The  emUematiic  gem. 
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Their  mutual  greetings  duly  made, 
The  Uon  thus  his  message  said : — 
'  Though  Scotland's  King  hath  deeply 

swore 
Ne'er  to  knit  faith  with  Henry  more, 
And  strictly  hath  forbid  resort 
From  England  to  his  royal  court ; 
Yet,  for  he  knows  Lord  Marmion*s 


And  honours  much  his  warlike  fame. 
My  liege  hath  deem*d  it  shame,  and  lack 
Of  courtesy,  to  turn  him  back ; 
And,  by  his  order,  I,  your  guide, 
Must  lodging  fit  and  fair  provide, 
Tin  finds  King  James  meet  time  to  see 
The  flower  of  English  chivalry.' 


Though  inly  chafd  at  this  delay, 
Lord  Marmion  bears  it  as  he  may. 
The  Palmer,  his  mysterious  guide, 
Beholding  thus  his  place  supplied, 

Sought  to  take  leave  in  vain  : 
Strict  was  the  Lion- King's  command. 
That  none,  who  rode  in  Marmion*s 
band. 

Should  sever  from  the  train  : 
'England  has  here  enow  of  spies 
In  Lady  Heron's  witching  eyes  :* 
To  Marchmount  thus,  apart,  he  said. 
But  fair  pretext  to  Marmion  made. 
The  right-hand  path  they  now  decline, 
.\nd  trace  against  the  stream  the  Tyne. 


At  length  up  that  wild  dale  they  wind, 

Where  Crichtoun  Castle  crowns  the 
bulk; 
For  there  the  Lion's  care  assign'd 

A  lodging  meet  for  Marmion's  rank. 
That  Castle  rises  on  the  steep 

Of  the  green  vale  of  Tyne : 
And  iar  beneath,  where  slow  they 

creep, 
From  pool  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep, 
MHiere  alders  moist,  and  willows  weep, 

You  hear  her  streams  repine. 


The  towers  in  difi*erent  ages  rose ; 
Their  various  architecture  shows 

The  builders'  various  hands ; 
A  mighty  mass,  that  could  oppose. 
When  deadliest  hatred  fir'd  its  foes, 

The  vengeful  Douglas  bands. 


Crichtoun  !  though  now  thy  miry  court 

But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep. 

Thy  turrets  rude,  and  totter'd  Keep« 

Have  been  the  minstrel's  lov'd  resort 

Oft  have  I  trac'd,  within  thy  fort. 

Of  mouldering  shields  the  mystic 

sense. 
Scutcheons  of  honour,  or  pretence. 
Quartered  in  old  armorial  sort. 

Remains  of  rude  magnificence  ; 
Nor  wholly  j'ct  had  time  defac'd 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fiur ; 
Nor  yet  the  stony  cord  unbrac'd. 
Whose  twisted  knots,  with  roses  lac'd, 

Adorn  thy  ruin'd  stair. 
Still  rises  unimpair'd  below, 
The  court-yard's  graceful  portico  ; 
Above  its  cornice,  row  and  row 
Of  (air  hewn  facets  richly  show 
Their  pointed  diamond  form. 
Though  there  but  houseless  cattle  go 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 
And,    shuddering,    still    may    we 
explore. 
Where  oft  whilom  were  captives 
pent. 
The  darkness  of  thy  Massy  More ; 
Or,  from  thy  grass-grown  battle- 
ment, 
May  trace,  in  undulating  line. 
The  sluggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 


Another  aspect  Crichtoun  show'd, 
As  through  its  portal  Marmion  rode ; 
But  yet  'twas  melancholy  state 
Received  him  at  the  outer  gate  ;. 
For  none  were  in  the  Castle  then, 
But  women,  boys,  or  aged  men. 

F 
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With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  sorrowing 

dame 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion  came  ; 
Her  son,  a  stripling  twelve  years  old, 
Proffer'd  the  Baron's  rein  to  hold  ; 
For   each   man   that   could   draw   a 

sword 
Had  march'd  that  morning  with  their 

lord, 
Elarl  Adam  Hepburn, — he  who  died 
On  Flodden,  by  his  sovereign's  side. 
Long  may  his  Lady  look  in  vain ! 
She  ne*er  shall  see  his  gallant  train, 
Come  sweeping  back  through  Crich- 

toun-Dean. 
*Twas  a  brave  race,  before  the  name 
Of  hated  Bothwell  stain *d  their  &me. 

XIII. 

And  here  two  days  did  Marmion  rest, 
With  every  rite  that  honour  claims 
Attended  as  the  King's  own  guest : — 
Such  the  command  of  Royal  James, 
Who  marshall'd  then  his  land's  array, 
Upon  the  Borough-moor  that  lay. 
Perchance  he  would  not  foeman's  eye 
Upon  his  gathering  host  should  pry, 
Till  full  prepar'd  was  every  band 
To  march  against  the  English  land. 
Here  while  they  dwelt,  did  Lindesay's 

wit 
Oft  cheer  the  Baron's  moodier  fit ; 
And,  in  his  turn,  he  knew  to  prize 
Lord  Marmion's  powerful  mind,  and 

wise, — 
Train'd   in   the   lore   of   Rome   and 

Greece, 
And  policies  of  war  and  peace. 

XIV. 

It  chanc'd,  as  fell  the  second  night, 
That  on  the  battlements  they  walk'd, 

And,  by  the  slowly  fading  light, 
Of  varying  topics  talk'd*, 

And,  unawu'e,  (^e  Herald-bard 

Said  Marmion    might  his   toil   have 
spar'd,     . 
In  travelling  so  far; 


For  that  a  messenger  from  heaven 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Against  the  English  war ; 
And.  closer  question'd,  thus  he  told 
A  tale  which  chronicles  of  old 
In  Scottish  story  have  enroll'd : — 

XV. 

SIR   DAVID   lindesay's  TALE. 

'  Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair. 

Built  for  the  royal  dwelling, 
In  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare 

Linlithgow  is  excelling ; 
And  in  its  park  in  jovial  June, 
How  sweet  the  merry  linnet's  tunc, 

How  blithe  the  blackbird's  lay ! 
The  wild-buck  bells  from  ferny  brake, 
The  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake ; 
The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

To  see  all  nature  gay. 
But  June  is  to  our  sovereign  dear 
The  heaviest  month  in  all  the  year  : 
Too  well  his  cause  of  grief  you  know, 
June  saw  his  father's  overthrow. 
Woe  to  the  traitors,  who  could  bring 
The  princely  boy  against  his  King ! 
Still  in  his  conscience  bums  the  sting. 
In  ofiSces  as  strict  as  Lent, 
King  James*s  June  is  ever  spent. 

XVI. 

'When  last  this  ruthfol  month  was 

come 
And  in  Linlithgow's  holy  dome 

The  King,  as  wont,  was  praying; 
While,  for  his  royal  father  s  soul. 
The  chanters  sung,  the  bells  did  toll, 

The  Bishop  mass  was  sa3ring — 
For  now  the  year  brought  round  again 
The  day  the  luckless  king  was  slain— 
In  Katharine's  aisle  the  Monarcli 

knelt. 

With  sackcloth-shirt,  and  iron  belt, 

And  eyes  with  sorrow  streaming ; 

Around  him  in  their  stalls  of  state. 

The  Thistle's  Knight-Companions 

sate. 

Their  banners  o'er  them  beaming. 
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I  too  was  there,  and,  sooth  to  tell, 
BedeafenM  -with  the  jangling:  knell. 
Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams 
fell. 
Through    the    stain'd    casement 
gleaming ; 
But,  while  I  nuirk*d  what  next  befell, 
It  seemed  as  I  were  dreaming. 
Stepped  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wight. 
In  azure  gown,  vrith  cincture  white; 
His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 
Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair. 
Now,  mock  me  not,  when,  good  my 

Lord, 
I  pledge  to  you  my  knightly  word, 
That,  when  I  saw  his  placid  grace, 
Hb  simple  majesty  of  face, 
His  solenm  bearing,  and  his  pace 

So  stately  ^ding  on, 
Seem*d  to  me  ne*er  did  limner  paint 
So  jost  an  image  of  the  Saint 
Who  propp*d  the  Virgin  in  her  deunt. 
The  loved  Apostle  John ! 


*He  stepp'dbefore  the  Monarch'schair, 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there, 

And  little  reverence  made ; 
Nor  head,  nor  body,  bow'd  nor  bent, 
But  on  the  desk  his  arm  he  leant. 

And  w6rds  like  these  he  said. 
In  a  low  voice,  but  never  tone 
So  thrillM  through  vein,  and  nerve, 

and  bone : 
''My  mother  sent  me  from  afar, 
Sir  King,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war ; 

Woe  waits  on  thine  array ; 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fair. 
Her  witching  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  wam'd,  beware : 
God  keep  thee  as  he  may ! " 
The  wondering  Monarch  seem'd  to 
seek 
For  answer,  and  found  none ; 
And  when  he  rais*d  his  head   to 
speak. 
The  monitor  was  gone. 


The  Marshal  and  myself  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  he  outward  passM  ; 
But,  lighter  than  the  whirlwind's 
blast, 
He  vanish 'd  from  our  eyes, 
Like  sunbeam  on  the  billow  cast. 
That  glances  but,  and  dies.' — 

XVIII. 

While   Lindesay   told   his   marvel 
strange. 
The  twilight  was  so  pale. 
He  mark'd  not  Marmion's  colour 
change, 
While  listening  to  the  tale ; 
But,  after  a  suspended  pause, 
The  Baron  spoke:  *  Of  Nature's  laws 

So  strong  I  held  the  force. 
That  never  superhuman  cause 
Could  e'er  control  their  course, 
And,  three  days  since,  had  judg'd 

your  aim 
Was  but  to  make  your  guest  your 

game. 
But  I  have  seen,  since  past  the  Tweed, 
What  much  has  changM  my  sceptic 

creed. 
And  made  me  credit  aught'    He  staid  ; 
And  seem'd  to  wish  his  words  unsaid : 
But,  by  that  strong  emotion  press'd. 
Which  prompts  us  to  unload  our  breast. 

Even  when  discovery  *s  pain. 
To  Lindesay  did  at  length  unfold 
The  tale  his  village  host  had  told, 

At  Gifford,  to  his  train. 
Nought  of  the  Palmer  says  he  there, 
And  nought  of  Constance,  or  of  Clare; 
The  thoughts,  which  broke  his  sleep, 

he  seems 
To  mention  but  as  feverish  dreams. 

XIX. 

*  In  vain,'  said  he,  *  to  rest  I  spread 
My  burning  liml»,  and  couch'd  my 
head: 
Fantastic  thoughts  return'd ;  . 
And,  by  their  wild  dominion  led, 
My  heart  within  me  bum'd. 
r  a 
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So  sore  was  the  delirious  goad, 
I  took  my  steed,  and  forth  I  ro<|e, 
And,  as  the  moon  shonebrightand  cold. 
Soon  reached  the  camp  upon  the  wold. 
The  southern  entrance  I  passed  through. 
And  halted,  and  my  bugle  blew. 
Methought  an  answer  met  my  ear ; 
Yet  was  the  blast  so  low  and  drear, 
So  hollow,  and  so  faintly  blown, 
It  might  be  echo  of  my  own. 

XX. 

'  Thus  judging,  for  a  Uttle  space 
I  listen'd,  ere  I  left  the  place  ; 

But  scarce  could  trust  my  eyes. 
Nor  yet  can  think  they  serv'd  me  true 
When  sudden  in  the  ring  I  view. 
In  form  distinct  of  shape  and  hue, 

A  mounted  champion  rise. 
I  Ve  fought,  Lord-Lion,  many  a  day. 
In  single  fight,  and  mix'd  affray. 
And  ever,  I  myself  may  say. 

Have  borne  me  as  a  knight ; 
But  when  this  unexpected  foe 
Seem*d  starting  from  the  gulf  below — 
I  care  not  though  the  truth  I  show — 

I  trembled  with  affright ; 
And  as  I  plac*d  in  rest  my  spear. 
My  hand  so  shook  for  very  fear, 

I  scarce  could  couch  it  right. 

XXI. 

*  Why  need  my  tongue  the  issue  tell  t 
We  ran  our  course, — my  charger  fell ; 
What  could  he  'gainst  the  shock  of 
hell? 

I  roUM  upon  the  plain. 
High  o*er  my  head,  with  threatening 

hand. 
The  spectre  shook  his  naked  brand ; 

Yet  did  the  worst  remain  : 
My  dazzled  eyes  I  upward  cast, — 
Not  opening  hell  itself  could  blast 

Their  sight,  like  what  I  saw ! 
Full  on  hisftcethemoonbeamstrook, — 
A  face  could  never  be  mistook ! 
I  knew  the  stem  vindictive  look. 

And  held  my  breath  for  awe. 


I  saw  the  face  of  one  who,  fled 
To  foreign    dimes,    has    long    been 
dead, — 
I  well  believe  the  last ; 
For  ne'er,  from  vizor  rais'd,  did  stare 
A  human  warrior,  with  a  glare 

So  grimly  and  so  ghast. 
Thrice  o'er  my  head  he  shook  the 

blade ; 
But  when    to  good  Saint  George  I 

pra/d, 
(The  first  time  ere  I  ask*d  his  aid,) 

He  plungM  it  in  the  sheath  ; 
And,  on  his  courser  mounting  light, 
He  seem*d  to  vanish  from  my  sight  : 
The  moonbeam  droop'd,  and  deepest 
night 
Sunk  down  upon  the  heath. 
Twere  long  to  tell  what  cause  I  have 
To  know  his  face,  that  met  me 
there, 
Caird  by  his  hatred  from  the  grave. 
To  cumber  upper  air  : 
Dead  or  alive,  good  cause  had  he 
To  be  my  mortal  enemy.* 


Marveird  Sir  David  of  the  Mount ; 
Then,  leam'd  in  story,  'gan  recount 

Such  chance  had  happed  of  old. 
When  once,  near  Norham,  there  did 

fight, 
A  spectre  fell  of  fiendish  might. 
In  likeness  of  a  Scottish  knight. 

With  Brian  Bulmer  bold, 
And  trainM  him  nigh  to  disallow 
The  aid  of  his  baptismal  vow. 
'  And  such  a  phantom,  too,  'tis  said. 
With   Highland  broadsword,   tar;^, 
and  plaid. 

And  fingers,  red  with  gore, 
Is  seen  in  Rothiemurcus  glade, 
Or  where  the  sable  pine-trees  shade 
Dark  Tomantoul,  and  Auchnaslaid, 

Dromouchty,  or  Glenmore. 
And  yet,  whate'er  such  legends  say. 
Of  wariike  demon,  ghost,  or  fay. 
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On  mountain,  moor,  or  plain, 
Spotless  in  faith,  in  bosom  bold, 
True  son  of  chivalry  should  hold, 

These  midnight  terrors  vain ; 
For  seldom  have  such  spirits  power 
To  harm,  save  in  the  evil  hour, 
When  guOt  we  meditate  within, 
Or  harbour  unrepented  sin.* 
Lord  Marmion  tumM  him  half  aside, 
And  twice  to  clear  his  voice  he  tried. 

Then  pressM  Sir  David's  hand, — 
But  nought,  at  length,  in  answer  said ; 
And  here  their  farther  converse  staid. 

Each  ordering  that  his  band 
Should  bowne  them  with  the  rising 

day. 
To   Scotland's    camp    to   take    their 
way. 

Such  was  the  King's  command. 


Early  they  took  Dun-Edin*s  road ; 
And   I    could  trace  each  step   they 

trode: 
Hill,  brook,  nor  dell,  nor  rock,  nor 

stone. 
Lies  on  the  path  to  me  unknown. 
Much  might  it  boast  of  storied  lore ; 
But,  passing  such  digression  o*cr. 
Suffice  it  that  the  route  was  laid 
Across  the  fiirzy  hills  of  Braid. 
Tfaey  pass'd  the  glen  and  scanty  rill, 
And  dimb'd  the  opposing  bank,  until 
Tbey  gain'd  the  top  of  Blackford  Hill. 


Blackford!  on  whose  uncultur'd  breast, 
Among  the  broom,  and  thorn,  and 
whin, 

A  tmant-boy,  I  sought  the  nest. 

Or  listed,  as  I  lay  at  rest. 
While  rose,  on  breezes  thin. 

The  murmur  of  the  city  crowd. 

And,  from  his  steeple  jangling  loud, 
Saint  Giles's  mingling  din. 

Now,  from  the  summit  to  the  plain, 


Waves  all  the  hill  with  yellow  grain ; 

And  o*er  the  landscape  as  I  look, 
Nought  do  I  see  unchanged  remain, 

Save  the  rude  cliffs   and   chiming 
brook. 
To  me  they  make  a  heavy  moan, 
Of  early  friendships  past  and  gone. 

XXV. 

But  different  far  the  change  has  been, 

Since  Marmion,  from  the  crown 
Of  Blackford,  saw  that  martial  scene 

Upon  the  bent  so  brown  : 
Thousand  pavilions,  white  as  snow. 
Spread  all  the  Borough-moor  below. 

Upland,  and  dale,  and  down — 
A  thousand  did  I  say  ?     I  ween, 
Thousands  on  thousands  there  were 

seen. 
That  chequered  all  the  heath  bet>\*een 

The  streamlet  and  the  town  ; 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  far, 
Forming  a  camp  irregular ; 
Oft  giving  way,  where  still  there  stood 
Some  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood, 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene, 
And  tam'd  the  glaring  white    with 

green: 
In  these  extended  lines  there  lay 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array. 


For  from  Hebudes,  dark  with  rain, 
To  eastern  Lodon's  fertile  plain, 
And  from  the  southern  Redswire  edge, 
To  farthest  Rosse's  rocky  ledge  ; 
From  west  to  east,  from  south  to  north, 
Scotland  sent  all  her  warriors  forth. 
Marmion  might  hear  the  mingled  hum 
Of  myritids  up  the  mountain  come ; 
The  horses'  tramp,  and  tingling  clank. 
Where  chiefs  review*dtheir  vassal  rank. 

And  charger's  shrilling  neigh ; 
And  see  the  shifUng  lines  advance. 
While  frequent  flashM,  from  shield  and 
lance. 

The  sun's  reflected  ray. 
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Thin  curling  in  the  morning  air, 
The  wreaths  of  failing  smoke  declare 
To  embers  now  the  brands  decayed, 
Where  the  night-watch  their  fires  had 

made. 
They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain, 
Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain. 
And  dire  artillery*s  clumsy  car. 
By  sluggish  oxen  tugg'd  to  war ; 
And  there  were  Borthwick's  Sisters 

Seven, 
And   culverins    which    France    had 

given. 
ni-omen*d  gift !  the  guns  remain 
The   conqueror's  spoil    on    Flodden 

plain. 


Nor  mark*d  they  less,  where  in  the 

air 
A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fair ; 
Various  in  shape,  device,  and  hue, 
Green,  sanguine^  purple,  red,  and 
blue, 
Broad,   narrow,  swallow-taiKd,    and 

square. 
Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  bandrol,  there 

O'er  the  pavilions  flew. 
Highest  and  midmost,  was  descried 
The  royal  banner  floating  wide ; 
The  staff,  a  pine-tree,  strong  and 
straight. 
Pitched  deeply  in  a  massive  stone, 
Which  still  in  memory  is  shown, 
Yet  bent  beneath   the    standard's 
weight 
Whene'er  the  western  wind  un- 

roird. 
With  toil,  the  huge  and  cumbrous 
fold, 
And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field, 
Where,  in    proud    Scotland's    royal 
shield. 
The  ruddy  lion  ramp*d  in  gold. 


Lord  Marmion  viewed  the  landscape 

bright. 
He  view'd  it  with  a  chiefs  delight. 
Until  within  him  bum'd  his  heart. 
And  lightning  from  his  eye  did  part. 

As  on  the  battle- day ; 
Such  glance  did  falcon  never  dart. 
When  stooping  on  his  prey. 
*  Oh !  well,  Lord-Lion,  hast  thou  said. 
Thy  King  from  warfare  to  dissuade 

Were  but  a  vain  essay  ; 
For,  by  St.  George,  were  that  host 

mine. 
Not  power  infernal  nor  divine, 
Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline. 
Till  I  had  dimmed  their  armour's  shine 

In  glorious  battle-fray ! ' 
Answer'd  the  Bard,  of  milder  mood  : 
'Fair  is  the  sight, — and  yet  'twere 
good, 
That  kings  would  think  withal. 
When  peace  and  wealth  their  land 

has  bless'd, 
Tis  better  to  sit  still  at  rest. 
Than  rise,  perchance  to  fall.* 


Still  on  the  spot  Lord  Marmion  stayed. 
For  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  survey'd. 
When  sated  with  the  martial  show 
That  peopled  all  the  plain  below. 
The  wandering  eye  could  o'er  it  go. 
And  mark  the  distant  dty  glow 
With  gloomy  splendour  red ; 
For  on  the  smoke- wreaths,  huge  and 

slow. 
That  round  her  sable  turrets  Aomt, 
The  morning  beams  were  shed. 
And  ting'd  them  with  a  lustre  proud. 
Like  that  which  streaks  a  thunder, 
cloud. 
Such    dusky   grandeur   doth'd    the 

height, 
Where  the  huge  Castle  holds  its  state ^ 
And  all  the  steep  slope  down. 
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Whose  ridgy  iMick  heaves  to  the  sky, 
Pil'd  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high, 

Mine  own  romantic  town ! 
But  northward  far,  with  purer  blaze. 
On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  rays. 
And  as  each  heathy  top  they  kiss*d, 
It  gleam'd  a  purple  amethyst. 
Yonder  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw ; 
Here  Preston- Bay  and  Berwick- Law : 

And,  broad  between  them  rolled. 
The  gallant  Frith  the  eye  might  note, 
Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float, 

Like  emeralds  chas'd  in  gold. 
Fitz- Eustace'  heart  felt  closely  pent ; 
As  if  to  give  his  rapture  vent. 
The  spur  he  to  his  charger  lent. 

And  rais'd  his  bridle  hand. 
And,  making  demi-volte  in  air, 
Cried '  Where 's  the  coward  that  would 
not  dare 

To  fight  for  such  a  land ! ' 
The  Lindesay  smiFd  his  joy  to  see ; 
Nor  Marmion's  frown  repressed  his 
glee. 

zxxi. 

Thus  while  they  look'd,  a  flourish 

proud. 
Where  minted  trump,  and  clarion 
loud. 

And  fife,  and  kettle-drum. 
And  sackbut  deep,  and  psaltery, 
And  war-pipe  with  discordant  cry. 
And  cymbal  clattering  to  the  sky. 
Making  wild  music  bold  and  high. 

Did  up  the  mountain  come ; 
The  whilst   the   bells,   with   distant 

chime. 
Merrily  toU'd  the  hour  of  prime, 

And  thus  the  Lindesay  spoke : 
*  Thus  clamour  still  the  war-notes  when 
The  king  to  mass  his  way  has  ta*en, 
Or  to  St  Katharine's  of  Sienne, 

Or  Chapel  of  Saint  Rocque. 
To  you  they  speak  of  martial  fame ; 
But  me  remind  of  peaceful  game, 

When  blither  was  their  cheer, 


Thrilling  in  Falkland-woods  the  air, 
In  signal  none  his  steed  should  spare, 
But  strive  which  foremost  might  repair 
To  the  downfall  of  the  deer. 


'Nor  less,'  he  said,  *  when  looking  forth, 
I  view  yon  Empress  of  the  North 

Sit  on  her  hilly  throne ; 
Her  palace's  imperial  bowers. 
Her  castle,  proof  to  hostile  powers. 
Her  stately  halls  and  holy  towers — 

Nor  less,*  he  said, '  I  moan. 
To  think  what  woe  mischance  ma^ 

bring. 
And  how  these  merry  bells  may  ring 
The  death- dirge  of  our  gallant  king ; 

Or  with  the  larum  call 
The  burghers  forth    to    watch  and 

ward, 
'Gainst  southern  sack  and   fires   to 
guar 

Dun-Edin's  leaguer'd  wall. 
But  not  for  my  presaging  thought 
Dream    conquest    sure,    or    cheaply 
bought! 

Lord  Marmion,  I  say  nay : 
God  is  the  guider  of  the  field, 
He  breaks  the  champion's  spear  and 
shield, — 

But  thou  thyself  shah  say. 
When  joins  yon  host  in  deadly  stowre. 
That  EngUuid's  dames  must  weep  in 
bower, 

Her  monks  the  death-mass  sing ; 
For  never  saw'st  thou  such  a  power 

Led  on  by  such  a  King.' 
And    now,    down-winding    to     the 

plain. 
The  barriers  of  the  camp  they  gain. 

And  there  they  made  a  stay. — 
There   stays    the    Minstrel,    till    he 

fling 
His  hand  o'er  every  Border  string. 
And  fit  his  harp  the  pomp  to  sing, 
Of  Scotland's  ancient  Court  and  King, 

In  the  succeeding  lay. 
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FiFTR 

TO 

GBORGB  ELLIS,  EaQ, 

When  dark  December  glooms  the  day, 
And  takes  our  autumn  joys  away ; 
When  short  and  scant  the  sunbeam 

tlirows. 
Upon  the  weary  waste  of  snows, 
A  cold  and  profitless  regard, 
Like  patron  on  a  needy  bard  ; 
AVhen  silvan  occupation 's  done, 
And  o'er  the  chimney  rests  the  gun, 
And  hang,  in  idle  trophy,  near, 
The    game-pouch,    fishing«rod,    and 

spear; 
When  wiry  terrier,  rough  and  grim, 
And    greyhound,  with  his  length  of 

limb. 
And  pointer,  now  employ *d  no  more. 
Cumber  our  parlour's  narrow  floor ; 
When  in  his  stall  the  impatient  steed 
Is  long  condemn^  to  rest  and  feed ; 
When  from  our  snow-encircled  home 
Scarce  cares  the  hardiest  step  to  roam, 
Since  path  is  none,  save  that  to  bring 
The  needful  water  from  the  spring ; 
When   wrinkled    news*page,    thrice 

conn'd  o'er, 
Beguiles  the  dreary  hour  no  more. 
And  darkling  politician,  crossM, 
Inveighs  against  the  lingering  post. 
And  answering  housewife  sore  com- 
plains 
Of  carriers'  snow-impeded  wains; 
When  such  the  country  cheer,  I  come. 
Well  pleas'd,  to  seek  our  city  home ; 
For  converse,  and  for  books,  to  change 
The  Forest*s  melancholy  range, 
And  welcome,  with  renewed  delight, 
The  busy  day  and  social  night 


Not  here  need  my  desponding  rhyme 
Lament  the  ravages  of  time, 
As  erst  by  Newark's  riven  towers, 
And  Ettrick  stripp*d  of  forest  bowers 
True,  Caledonia's  Queen  b  chang'd, 
Since  on  her  dusky  summit  rang'd. 
Within  its  steepy  limits  pent. 
By  bulwark,  line,  and  battlement, 
And  flanking  towers,  and  laky  flood, 
Guarded  and  garrison'd  she  stood. 
Denying  entrance  or  resort, 
Save  at  each  tall  embattled  port ; 
Above  whose  arch,  suspended,  hung 
Portcullis  spiked  with  iron  prong. 
That  long  is  gone,— but  not  so  long, 
Since,  early  dos'd,  and  opening  late. 
Jealous  revolved  the  studded  gate, 
Whose  task,  from  eve  to  morning  tide, 
A  wicket  churlishly  supplied. 
Stem  then,  and    steel-girt   was  thy 

brow, 
Dun-£din !   O,  how  alter'd  now. 
When  safe  amid  thy  mountain  court 
Thou  sit'st,  like  Empress  at  her  sport, 
And  liberal,  unconfin'd,  and  free. 
Flinging  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea. 
For  thy  dark  cloud,  with  amber  d 

lower, 
Thathungo*ercliff,and  lake,and  tower. 
Thou  gleam'st  against  the  western  ray 
Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  day. 

Not  she,  the  Championess  of  old, 
In  Spenser's  magic  tale  enroll'd. 
She  for  the  charmed  spear  renown*d. 
Which  forc'd  each  knight  to  kiss  the 

ground,— 
Not  she  more  chang'd,  when,  plac'd 

at  rest. 
What  time  she  was  Malbecco's  guest, 
She  gave  to  flow  her  maiden  vest ; 
When  from  the  corslet'sgrasp  reliev'd, 
Free  to  the  sight  her  bosom  heav*d ; 
Sweet  was  her  blueeye's  modest  smile, 
Erst  hidden  by  the  aventayle  ; 
And  down  hersfaoulders  graceful  rolFd 
Her  locks  profuse,  of  paly  gold. 
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They  who  whilom,  in  midnight  fight, 
Had  marvelTd  at  her  matchless  might, 
No  less  her  maiden  charms  approvM, 
But  looking  lik'd,  and  liking  lov'd. 
The  sight  could  jealous  pangs  beguile, 
And  charm  Malbecco's  cares  a  while ; 
And  he,  the   wandering   Squire  of 

Dames, 
Forgot  his  Columbella's  claims, 
And  passion,  erst  unknown,  could  gain 
The  breast  of  Uunt  Sir  Satyrane  ; 
Nor  durst  light  Paridei  advance. 
Bold  as  he  was,  a  looser  glance. 
She  charm'd,  at  once,  and  tamed  the 

heart. 
Incomparable  Britomarte  1 

So  thou,  fair  City  I  disarrayed 
Of  battled  wall,  and  rampart's  aid. 
As  stately  secm*st,  but  lovelier  far 
Than  in  that  panoply  of  war. 
Nor  dc^m  that  from  thy  fenceless 

throne 
Strength  and  security  are  flown ; 
StiH,  as  of  yore,  Queen  of  the  North  I 
Still  canst  thou  send  thy  children  forth. 
Ne'er  readier  at  alarm-beirs  call 
Thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall. 
Than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  thine. 
Thy  dauntless  voluntary  line ; 
For  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  stand, 
Their  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  the  land. 
Thy  thousands,  train'd  to  martial  toil, 
Full  red  would  stain  their  native  soil. 
Ere  from  thy  mural  crown  there  fell 
The  slightest  knosp,  or  pinnacle. 
And  if  it  come, — as  come  it  may, 
Dun-£din !  that  eventful  day, — 
Renown'd  for  hospitable  deed. 
That  virtue  much  with  Heaven  may 

plead. 
In  patriarchal  times  whose  care 
Descending  angels  deign'd  to  share ; 
That  claim  may  wrestle  blessings  down 
On  those  who  fight  for  The  Good  Town, 
Dcstin'd  in  every  age  to  be 
Rcfbgc  of  injured  royalty ; 


Since  first,  when   conquering  York 

arose. 
To  Henry  meek  she  gave  repose. 
Till  late,  with  wonder,  grief,  and  awe, 
Great  Bourbon  s  relics  sad  she  saw '. 

Truce  to  these  thoughts! — for,  as 

they  rise, 
How  gladly  I  avert  mine  eyes, 
Bodings,  or  true  or  false,  to  change, 
For  Fiction's  fair  romantic  range, 
Or  for  tradition's  dubious  light. 
That  hovers  *twixt  the  day  and  night : 
Dazzling  alternately  and  dim, 
Her  wavering  lamp  I  *d  rather  trim, 
Knights,  squires,  and  lovely  dames  to 

see, 
Creation  of  my  fantasy. 
Than  gaze  abroad  on  reeky  fen, 
And  make  of  mists  invading  men. 
Who  loves   not   more  the  night   of 

June 
Than  dull  December's  gloomy  noon  7 
The  moonlight  than  the  fog  of  frost  ? 
And  can  we  say,  which  cheats  the  most  ? 

But  who   shall  teach  my  harp  to 

gain 
A  sound  of  the  romantic  strain. 
Whose  Anglo-Norman  tones  whilere 
Could  win  the  royal  Henry's  ear. 
Famed   Beauclerc  call'd,  for  that  he 

lov'd 
The  minstrel,  and  his  Uy  approv'd  ? 
Who    shall    these    lingering    notes 

redeem, 
Deciiying  on  Oblivion's  stream  ; 
Such  notes  as  from  the  Breton  tongue 
Marie  translated,  Blondel  sung  I — 
O  !  bom.  Time's  ravage  to  repair, 
And  make  the  dying  Muse  thy  care  ; 
Who,  >vhen  his  scythe  her  hoary  foe 
Was  poising  for  the  final  blow, 


>  In  January.  1796.  the  exiled  Count  d'Artois,  after- 
wards Charles  X  of  France,  took  up  his  residence  in 
H>Iyrood,  where  ).•  remained  until  August,  1799. 

'3 
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The    weapon  from  his  hand  could 

wring, 
And  break  his  glass,  and  shear  his  wing, 
And  bid,  reviving  in  his  strain, 
The  gentle  poet  live  again ; 
ThoUy  who  canst  give  to  lightest  lay 
An  unpedantic  moral  gay, 
Nor  less  the  dullest  theme  bid  flit 
On  wings  of  unexpected  wit ; 
In  letters  as  in  life  approved, 
Example  honoured,  and  belov'd, — 
Dear  Elus  !  to  the  bard  impart 
A  lesson  of  thy  magic  art. 
To  win  at  once  the  head  and  heart, — 
At  once  to  charm,  instruct,  and  mend. 
My  guide,  my  pattern,  and  my  friend! 

Such  minstrel  lesson  to  bestow 
Be  long  thy  pleasing  task, — but,  O ! 
No  more  by  thy  example  teach^ — 
What    few   can    practise,    all     can 

preach, — 
With  even  patience  to  endure 
Lingering  disease,  and  painful  cure. 
And  boast  affliction's  pangs  subdu'd 
By  mild  and  manly  fortitude. 
Enough,  the  lesson  has  been  given  : 
Forbid  the  repetition,  Heaven  ! 

Come  listen,  then  I  for  thou  hast 
known, 
And  lov'd  the  Minstrers  varying  tone, 
Who,  like  his  Border  sires  of  old, 
Wak*d  a  wild  measure  rude  and  bold, 
Till  Windsor  s  oaks,  and  Ascot  plain, 
With    wonder   heard    the   noithem 

strain. 
Come  listen  I  bold  in  thy  applause. 
The  Bard  shall  scorn  pedantic  laws ; 
And,  as  the  ancient  art  could  stain 
Achievements  on  the  storied  pane, 
Irregulariy  trac'd  and  planned, 
But  yet  so  glowing  and  so  grand, — 
So  shall  he  strive,  in  changeful  hue. 
Field,  feast,  and  combat,  to  renew. 
And  loves,  and  arms,  and  harpers*  glee, 
And  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry'. 


Canto  Fifth. 
Z^  Court 


The  train  has  left  the  hills  of  Braid  ; 
The  barrier  guard  have  open  made 
(So  Lindesay  bade)  the  palisade, 

That  closed  the  tented  ground  ; 
Theirmenthe  warders  backward  drew. 
And  carried  pikes,  as  they  rode  through 

Into  its  ample  bound. 
Fast  ran  the  Scottish  warriors  there. 
Upon  the  Southern  band  to  stare. 
And  envy  with  their  wonder  rose. 
To  see  such  well-appointed  foes ; 
Such  length  of  shafts,  such  mighty 

bows, 
So  huge,  that  many  simply  thought 
Butfora  vaunt  such  weapons  wrought ; 
And  little  deem'd  their  force  to  feel. 
Through  links  of  mail,  and  plates  of 

steel, 
When  rattling  upon  Flodden  vale. 
The  cloth-yard  arrows  flew  like  haiL 


Nor  less  did  Marmion*s  skilful  view 
Glance    every    line    and     squadron 

through ; 
And  much  he  marvellM  one  small  land 
Could  marshal  forth  such  various  band: 

For  men-at-arms  were  here. 
Heavily  sheath*d  in  mail  and  plate. 
Like  iron  towers  for  strength  and 

weight, 
On  Flemish  steeds  of  bone  and  height. 

With  battle-axe  and  spear. 
Young  knights  and  squires,  a  lighter 

train, 
Practised  their  chargers  on  the  plain. 
By  aid  of  leg,  of  hand,  and  rein, 

Each  warlike  feat  to  show. 
To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croupe  to  gain. 
And  high  curvett,  that  not  in  vain 
The  sword  sway  might  descend  amain 
On  foeman^s  casque  below. 
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He  saw  the  hardy  burghers  there 
March  arm'd,  on  foot,  with  faces  bare, 

For  vizor  they  wore  none, 
Nor  waving  plume,  nor  crest  of  knight ; 
But  bumish'd    were    their    corslets 

bright, 
Thdr  brigantines,  and  gorgets  light, 

Like  very  silver  shone. 
Long  pikes  they  had  for  standingfight, 

Two>handed  swords  they  wore. 
And  many  wielded  mace  of  weight, 

And  bucklers  bright  they  bore. 


On  foot  the  yeoman  too,  but  dress*d 
In  his  steel-jack,  a  swarthy  vest, 

With  iron  quUted  well ; 
Each  at  his  back  (a  slender  store) 
His  forty  days'  provision  bore. 

As  feudal  statutes  tell. 
His  arms  were  halbert,  axe,  or  spear, 
A  crossbow  there,  a  hagbut  here, 

A  dagger-knife,  and  brand. 
Sober  he  seem'd,  and  sad  of  cheer. 
As  loth  to  leave  his  cottage  dear. 

And  march  to  foreign  strand ; 
Or  musing,  who  would  guide  his  steer 

To  till  the  fallow  land. 
Yet  deem  not  in  his  thoughtful  eye 
Did  aught  of  dastard  terror  lie ; 

More  dreadful  far  his  ire. 
Than  theirs,  who,  scorning  danger's 


In  eager  mood  to  battle  came. 
Their  valour  like  light  straw  on  flame, 
A  fierce  but  fading  fire. 


Not  so  the  Borderer :  bred  to  war. 
He  knew  die  battle's  din  afar, 

And  joy'd  to  hear  it  swell. 
His  peaceful  day  was  slothful  ease ; 
Norharp,  norpipe,  his  eiu*  could  please 

Like  the  loud  slogan  yeU. 
On  active  steed,  with  lance  and  blade, 
The   light-arm'd    pricker   plied    his 
tnule, — 


Let  nobles  fight  for  fame ; 
Let  vassals  follow  where  they  lead. 
Burghers  to  guard  their  townships 
bleed. 

But  war  *s  the  Borderer*s  game. 
Their  gain,  their  glory,  their  delight, 
To  sleep  the  day,  maraud  the  night, 

0*er  mountain,  moss,  and  moor ; 
Joyful  to  fight  they  took  their  way. 
Scarce  caring  who  might  win  the  day, 

Their  booty  was  secure. 
These,  as  Lord  Marmion's  train  paas'd 

by, 

Look'd  on  at  first  with  careless  eye. 
Nor  marvell'd  aught,  well  taught  to 

know 
The  form  and  force  of  English  bow. 
But  when  they  saw  the  Lord  atray'd 
In  splendid  arms  and  rich  brocade, 
Each  Borderer  to  his  kinsman  said, — 

'  Hist,  Ringan  !  seest  thou  there  ? 
Canst  guess  which  road  they  'U  home- 
ward ride  ? 
O  !  could  we  but  on  Border  side. 
By  Eusedale  glen,  or  Liddell's  tide. 

Beset  a  prize  so  fair ! 
That  fangless  Lion,  too,  their  guide, 
Might  chance  to  lose  hisglisteringhide ; 
Brown  Maudlin,  of  that  doublet  pied. 

Could  make  a  kirtle  rare.* 

V. 

Next,  Marmion  mark*d  the  Celtic  race. 
Of  difierent  language,  form,  and  face, 

A  various  race  of  man ; 
Just  then  the  Chie&  their  tribes  array*d. 
And  wild  and  garish  semblance  made. 
The  chequer'd  trews,  and  belted  plaid. 
And  vaiying  notes  the  war-pipes  bray'd. 

To  every  varying  clan  ; 
Wild  through  their  red  or  sable  hair 
Look'd  out  dieir  eyes  with  savage  stare, 

On  Marmion  as  he  pass'd ; 
Their  legs  above  the  knee  were  bare ; 
Their  frame  was  sinewy,  short,  and 
spare. 

And  hardened  to  the  blast ; 
••5 
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Of  taller  race,  the  chiefe  they  own 
Were  by  the  eagle's  plumage  known. 
The  hunted  red-deer*s  undress'd  hide 
Their  hairy  buskins  well  supplied  ; 
The  graceful  bonnet  deck*d  their  head : 
Back  from  their  shoulders  hung  the 

plaid ; 
A  broadsword  of  unwieldy  length, 
A  dagger  proved  for  edge  andstrength, 

A  studded  targe  they  wore, 
Andquivers,bows,andshafts,— but,  O ! 
Short  wasthe  shaft,  and  weak  the  bow. 

To  that  which  England  bore. 
The  Isles-men  carried  at  their  backs 
The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe. 
They  raised  a  wild  and  wondering  cry, 
As  with  his  guide  rode  Marmion  by. 
Loud  were  their  clamouring  tongues, 

as  when 
The  clanging  sea-fowl  leave  the  fen, 
And,  with  their  cries  discordant  mix*d, 
Grumbled  and  yell'd  the  pipes  betwixt 


Thus  through  the  Scottish  camp  they 

passd, 
And  reach' d  the  City  gate  at  last, 
Where  all  around,  a  wakeful  guard, 
ArmM  burghers  kept  their  watch  and 

ward. 
Well  had  they  cause  of  jealous  fear. 
When  lay  encamp*d,  in  field  so  near, 
The  Borderer  and  the  Mountaineer. 
As  through  the  bustling  streets  they 

go. 
All  was  alivp  with  martial  show  : 
At  evieiy  turn,  with  dinning  clang, 
The  arnourer's  anvil  clash' d  and  rang ; 
Or  toil*d  the  swarthy  smith,  to  wheel 
The  bar  that  arms  the  charger's  heel ; 
Or  axe,  or  falchion,  to  the  side 
Of  jarring  grindstone  was  applied. 
Page,  groom,  and  squire,  with  hurrying 

pace. 
Through  street,  and  lane,  and  market- 
place. 
Bore  lance,  or  casque,  or  sword ; 


While  burghers,  with  important  face. 

Described  each  new-come  lord, 
Discuss'd  his  lineage,  told  his  name. 
His  following,  and  hb  warlike  fame. 
The  Lion  led  to  lodging  meet. 
Which  high  o*eriook*d  the  crowded 
street; 

There  must  the  Baron  rest. 
Till  past  the  hour  of  vesper  tide, 
And  then  to  Holy-Rood  must  ride, — 

Such  was  the  King's  behest 
Meanwhile  the  Lion's  care  assigns 
A  banquet  rich,  and  costly  wines. 

To  Marmion  and  his  train  ; 
And  when  the  appointed  hour  suc- 
ceeds, 
The  Baron  dons  his  peaceful  weeds. 
And  following  Lindesay  as  he  leads 

The  palace-halls  they  gain. 


Old  Holy-Rood  rung  merrily. 

That  night,  with  wassell,  mirth,  and 

glee: 
King    James    within    her    princely 

bower, 
Feasted  the  Chiefs  of  Scotland's  power. 
Summoned  to  spend  the  parting  hour ; 
For  he  had  charged,  that  his  array 
Should  southward  march  by  break  of 

day. 
Well  lov'd  that  splendid  monarch  aye 

The  banquet  and  the  song. 
By  day  the  tourney,  and  by  night 
The  merry  dance,  trac'd  fast  and  li^t. 
The  maskers  quaint,  the  pageant  bright. 

The  revel  loud  and  long. 
This  feast  outshone  his  banquets  past. 
It  was  his  blithest— and  his  last 
The  dazzling  lamps,  from  gallery  gay. 
Cast  on  the  Court  a  dancing  ray ; 
Here  to  the  harp  did  minstrels  sing  ; 
There  ladies  touch'd  a  softer  string ; 
With  long-ear'd  cap,  and  motley  vest. 
The  licensed  fool  retail'd  his  jest ; 
His  magic  tricks  the  juggler  plied ; 
At  dice  and  draughts  the  gallant  vied ; 
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While  some,  in  close  recess  apart, 
Courted  the  ladies  of  their  heart, 

Nor  courted  them  in  vain ; 
For  often,  in  the  parting  hour, 
Victorious  Love  asserts  his  power 

O'er  coldness  and  disdain  ; 
And  flinty  is  her  heart,  can  view 
To  battle  march  a  lover  true. 
Can  hear,  perchance,  his  last  adieu. 

Nor  own  her  share  of  pain, 
vui. 
Through  this  mix*d  crowd  of  glee  and 

game, 
The  Kingto greet  Lord  Marmion  came. 

While,  reverent,  all  made  room. 
An  easy  task  it  was,  I  trow, 
King  James*s  manly  form  to  know, 
Although,  his  courtesy  to  show, 
He  dofiTd,  to  Marmion  bending  low, 

His  broider'd  cap  and  plume. 
For  royal  was  his  garb  and  mien, 

His  cloak,  of  crimson  velvet  pilM, 

Trimm'd  with  the  fur  of  marten  wild ; 
His  vest  of  changeful  satin  sheen. 

The  dazzled  eye  beguil'd ; 
His  gorgeous  collar  hung  adown. 
Wrought  with  the  badge  of  Scotland's 

crown, 
The  thistle  brave,  of  old  renown  : 
His  trusty  blade,  Toledo  right. 
Descended  from  a  baldric  bright ; 
White  were  his  buskins,  on  the  heel 
His  spurs  inlaid  of  gold  and  steel ; 
His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson  fair, 
Was  button'd  with  a  ruby  rare  : 
And  Marmion  deem*dhene>rhadseen 
A  prince  of  such  a  noble  mien. 

IX. 

The  Monarch's  form  was  middle  size ; 
For  feat  of  strength,  or  exercise. 

Shaped  in  proportion  fair; 
And  hazel  was  his  eagle  eye, 
And  auburn  of  the  darkest  dye, 

His  short  curPd  beard  and  hair. 
Light  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance, 

And  firm  his  stirrup  in  the  lists ; 


And,  oh !  he  had  that  merry  glance 

That  seldom  lady's  heart  resists. 
Lightly  from  fair  to  fair  he  flew, 
And  lov'd  to  plead,  lament,  and  sue. 
Suit  lightly  won,  and  short-liv*d  pain, 
For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 

I  said  he  joy*d  in  banquet  bower ; 
But, 'mid  his  mirth, 'twas  often  strange, 
Howsuddenly  hischeer  would  change. 

His  look  o'ercast  and  lower, 
If,  in  a  sudden  turn,  he  felt 
The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt. 
That  bound  his  breast  in  penance  pain. 
In  memory  of  his  father  slain. 
Even  so  'twas  strange  how,  evermore, 
Soon  as  the  passing  pang  was  o'er. 
Forward  he  rush'd,  with  double  glee. 
Into  the  stream  of  revelry ; 
Thus,  dim-seen  object  of  aflright 
Startles  the  courser  in  his  flight. 
And  half  he  halts,  half  springs  aside ; 
But  feels  the  quickening  spur  applied. 
And,  straining  on  the  tighten'd  rein. 
Scours  doubly  swift  o'er  hill  and  plain. 


O'er  James's  heart,  the  courtiers  say, 
Sir  Hugh  the  Heron's  wife  held  sway : 

To  Scotland's  Court  she  came, 
To  be  a  hostage  for  her  lord. 
Who   Cessford's   gallant  heart    had 

gor'd. 
And  with  the  King  to  make  accord. 

Had  sent  his  lovely  dame. 
Nor  to  that  lady  free  alone 
Did  the  gay  King  allegiance  own ; 

For  the  fair  Queen  of  France 
Sent  him  a  turquois  ring  and  glove, 
And  charg'd  him,  as  her  knight  and 
love. 

For  her  to  break  a  lance ; 
And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish 

brand. 
And  march  three  miles  on  Southron 

land. 
And  bid  the  banners  of  his  band 

In  English  breezes  dance. 
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And  thus  for  France's  Queen  he 

drest 
His  manly  limbs  in  mailed  vest ; 
And  thus  admitted  English  fair 
His  inmost  counsels  still  to  share  ; 
And  thus,  for  both,  he  madly  plann'd 
The  ruin  of  himself  and  land ! 
And  yet,  the  sooth  to  tell, 
Nor  England's  fair,  nor  France's 

Queen, 
Were  worth  one  pearl-drop,  bright 
and  sheen. 
From  Margaret's  eyes  that  fell, — 
His  own  Queen  Margaret,  who,   in 

Lithgow's  bower. 
All  lonely  sat,  and  wept  the  weary 
hour. 

XI. 

The  Queen  sits  lone  in  Lithgow  pile, 

And  weeps  the  weary  day 
The  war  against  her  native  soil. 
Her  Monarch's  risk  in  battle  broil: — 
And  in  gay  Holy-Rood,  the  while. 
Dame  Heron  rises  with  a  smile 

Upon  the  harp  to  play. 
Fair  was  her  rounded  arm,  as  o'er 

The  strings  her  fingers  flew ; 
And  as  she  touch'd  and  tuned  them 

all, 
Ever  her  bosom's  rise  and  fall 

Was  plainer  g^ven  to  view ; 
For,  all  for  heat,  was  laid  aside 
Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  untied. 
And  firstshepitch'dhervoicetosing. 
Then  glanced  her  dark  eye  on  the 

King, 
And  then  around  the  silent  ring ; 
And  laugh'd,  and  blush' d,  and  oft  did 

say 
Her  pretty  oath,  by  Yea,  and  Nay, 
She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not 

play! 
At  length,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee. 
Mingled  with  arch  simplicity, 
A  soft,  yet  lively,  air  she  rung. 
While  thus  the  wily  lady  sung : 


LOCHINVAR. 

O,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of 

the  west, 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed 

was  the  best ; 
And  save  his  good  broadsword  he 

weapons  had  none, 
He  rode  all  unarm'd,  and  he  rode  all 

alone. 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless 

in  war. 
There    never   was   knight   like   the 

young  Lochinvar. 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp'd 

not  for  stone, 
He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford 

there  was  none ; 
But  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant 

came  late : 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard 

in  war, 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  EUen  of  brave 

Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  enter'd  the  Netherby  Hall, 
Among  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and 

brothers,  and  all : 
Then   spoke  the  bride's  father,  his 

hand  on  bis  sword, 
(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said 

never  a  word,) 

*  O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye 

in  war, 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord 
Lochinvar?' 

*  I  long  woo'd  your  daughter,  my  suit 

you  denied ; — 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs 

like  its  tide — 
And  now  am  1  come,  with  this  lost 

love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one 

cup  of  wine. 
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Th«T  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more 

lovely  by  fiir, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the 

young  Lochinvar.* 

The  bride  kiss'd  the  goblet :  the  knight 

took  it  up, 
He  quafif  d  ofif  the  wine,  and  he  threw 

down  the  cup. 
She  look'd  down  to  blush,  and  she 

looked  up  to  sigh. 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in 

her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother 

could  bar, — 
'Now  tread  we  a    measure!*    said 

young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her 

face. 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did 

grace; 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her 

fiither  did  fume. 
And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling 

his  bonnet  and  plume  ; 
And    the    bride-maidens   whisperd, 

•  Twere  better  by  far, 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with 

young  Lochinvar.' 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word 

in  her  ear. 
When  they  reach'd  the  hall- door,  and 

the  charger  stood  near ; 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he 

swung. 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he 

sprung ! 
*  She  is  won  1  we  are  gone,  over  bank, 

bushy  and  scaur ; 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,' 

quoth  young  Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes 

of  the  Netherby  clan ; 
Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves, 

they  rode  and  they  ran : 


There  was  racing  and  chasing  on 

Cannobie  Lee, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne*er 

did  they  see. 
So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in 

war. 
Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like 

young  Lochinvar?—' 

ZIII. 

The  Monarch  o*er  the  siren  hung 
And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung ; 
And,  pressing  closer,  and  more  near. 
He  whisper'd  praises  in  her  ear. 
In  loud  applause  the  courtiers  vied ; 
And  ladies  wink'd,  and  spoke  aside. 
The  witching    dame    to   Marmion 
threw 
A  glance,  where  seem'd  to  reign 
The  pride  that  claims  applauses  due. 
And  of  her  royal  conquest  too, 
A  real  or  feign'd  disdain : 
Familiar  was  the  look,  and  told, 
Marmion  and  she  were  friends  of  old. 
The  Kingobserv'd  their  meeting  eyes, 
With  something  like  displeas'd  sur- 
prise ; 
For  monarchs  ill  can  rivals  brook, 
Even  in  a  word,  or  smile,  or  look. 
Straight  took  he  forth  the  parchment 

broad. 
Which   Marmion's  high    commission 
showed : 

*  Our  Borders  sack'd  by  many  a  raid. 
Our  peaceful   Hege-men   robb'd,*   he 

said: 

*  On  day  of  truce  our  Warden  slain. 
Stout  Barton  killM,  his  vessels  ta'en — 
Unworthy  were  we  here  to  reign, 
Should  these  for  vengeance  cry  in  vain ; 
Our  full  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 
Our  herald  has  to  Henry  borne.' 


He  paus'd,  and  led  where  Douglas 

stood. 
And  with  stem  eye  the  pageant  view'd : 
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I  mean  that  Douglas,  sixth  of  yore, 

Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore, 

And.  when  his  blood  and  heart  were 

high, 
Did  the  third  James  in  camp  defy. 
And  all  his  minions  led  to  die 

On  Lauder*s  dreary  flat : 
Princes  and  favourites  long  grew  tame 
And  trembled  at  the  homely  name 

Of  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat ; 
The  same  who  left  the  dusky  vale 
Of  Hermitage  in  Liddisdale, 

Its  dungeons,  and  its  towers. 
Where  Bothweirs  turrets  brave  the 

air, 
And  Bothwell  bank  is  blooming  fair. 

To  fix  his  princely  bowers. 
Though  now,  in  age,  he  had  laid  down 
His  armour  for  the  peaceful  gown. 

And  for  a  staff  his  brand. 
Yet  often  would  flash  forth  the  fire, 
That  could,  in  youth,  a  monarch's  ire 

And  minion*s  pride  withstand  ; 
And  even  that  day,  at  council  board. 

Unapt   to   soothe    his  sovereign's 
mood, 

Against  the  war  had  Angus  stood, 
And  chafd  his  royal  lord. 


His  giant-form,  like  ruin'd  tower, 
Though    fall'n    its   muscles'   brawny 

vaunt, 
Huge-bon*d,  and   tall,  and  grim,  and 
gaunt, 

Seem'd  o'erthe  gaudy  scenetolower: 
His  locks  and  beard  in  silver  grew ; 
His  eyebrows  kept  their  sable  hue. 
Near  Douglas  when  the  Monarch  stood, 
His  bitter  speech  he  thus  pursued : 
•  Lord  Marmion,  since  these  letters  say 
That  in  the  North  you  needs  must  stay 

While   slightest    hopes    of   peace 
remain, 
Uncourteous  speech  it  were,  andstem, 
To  say —Return  to  Lindisfame 

Until  my  herald  come  again. 


Then  rest  you  in  Tantailon  Hold ; 
Your  host  shall  be  the  Douglas  bold, — 
A  chief  unlike  his  sires  of  old. 
He  wears  their  motto  on  his  blade. 
Their  blazon  o'er  his  towers  displayed ; 
Yet  loves  his  sovereign  to  oppose. 
More  than  to  face  his  country's  foes. 
And,  I  bethink  me,  by  St  Stephen, 

<But  e'en  this  mom  to  me  was  given 
A  prize,  the  first  fruits  of  the  war, 
Ta*en  by  a  galley  from  Dunbar, 

A  bevy  of  the  maids  of  Heaven. 
Under  your  guard,  these  holy  maids 
Shall  safe  return  to  cloister  shades. 
And,  while  they  at  Tantailon  stay, 
Requiem  for  Cochran's  soul  may  say.* 
And,  with  the  slaughter'd  favourite's 

name. 
Across  the  Monarch's  brow  there  came 
A  cloud  of  ire,  remorse,  and  shame. 


In  answer  nought  could  Angus  speak : 
His  proud  heart  swell'd  wellnigh  to 

break  : 
He  tum'd  aside,  and  down  his  cheek 

A  burning  tear  there  stole. 
His  hand  the  Monarch  sudden  took. 
That  sight  his  kind  heart  could  not 
brook: 

*  Now,  by  the  Bruce's  soul, 
Angus,  my  hasty  speech  forgive  i 
For  sure  as  doth  his  spirit  live. 
As  he  said  of  the  Douglas  old, 

I  well  may  say  of  you. 
That  never  king  did  subject  hold. 
In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold. 

More  tender  and  more  true : 
Forgive  me,  Douglas,  once  again.* — 
And,  while  the   King  his  hand  did 

strain. 
The  old  man's  tears  fell  down  like 

rain. 
To  seize  the  moment  Marmion  tried, 
And  whisper'd  to  the  King  aside  : 
'  Oh!  let  such  tears  unwonted  plead 
For  respite  short  from  dubious  deed  I 
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X  c!hM  YriW  weep  a  bramble's  smart, 
A  nudd  to  ace  bcr  sparrow  part, 
A  s^pWng  for  a  -woman*s  heart : 
But  woe  awaits  a  country,  when 
She  sees  the  tears  of  bearded  men. 
Then  oh  1  what  omen,  dark  and  high, 
When  Douglas  wets  his  manly  eye  ! ' 

XVII. 

Displeased  was  James,  that  stranger 

vieVd 
And  tamper'd  with  his  changtngmood. 
'Laugh  those  that  can,  weep  those 

that  may,* 
Thus  did  the  fiery  Monarch  say, 
•  Southward  I  march  by  break  of  day  ; 
And  if  within  Tantallon  strong 
The  good  Lord  Marmion  tarries  long,- 
Perchance  our  meeting  next  may  fall 
At  Tamworth,  in  his  castle-hall.* 
The  haughty  Marmion  felt  the  taunt, 
And  answer'd,  grave,  the  royal  vaunt : 
*■  Much  honour*d  were  my  humble  home 
If  in  its  halls  King  James  should  come ; 
But  Nottingham  has  archers  good. 
And  Yorkshire  men  are  stern  of  mood ; 
Northumbrian  prickers  wild  and  rude. 
On  Derby  Hills  the  paths  are  steep ; 
lo  Ouse  and  T3me  the  fords  are  deep ; 
And  many  a  banner  will  be  torn, 
And  many  a  knight  to  earth  be  borne, 
And  many  a  sheaf  of  arrows  spent. 
Ere  Scotland's  King  shall  cross  the 

Trent: 
Yet  pause,  brave  Prince,  while  yet 

you  may  I ' 
The  Monarch  lightly  tum'd  away. 
And  to  his  nobles  loud  did  call, — 
'  Lords,  to  the  dance  I  a  hall !  a  hall ! ' 
Himself  his  cloak  and  sword  flung  by, 
And  led  Dame  Heron  gallantly ; 
And  minstrels,  at  the  royal  order. 
Rung   out    'Blue   Bonnets  o'er   the 

Border.* 

XVIII. 

I.cave  we  these  revels  now,  to  tell 
What  to  Saint  Hilda's  maids  befell, 


Whose  galley,  as  they  saiFd  again 
To  Whitby,  by  a  Scot  was  ta'en. 
Now  at  Dun-£din  did  they  bide, 
Till  James  should  of  their  fate  decide  ; 

And  soon,  by  his  command. 
Were  gently  summoned  to  prepare 
To  journey  under  Marmion*s  care, 
As  escort  honoured,  safe,  and  fair. 

Again  to  English  land. 
The  Abbess  told  her  chaplet  o*er, 
Nor  knew  which  saint  she  should  im- 
plore ; 
For,  when  she  thought  of  Constance, 
sore 

She  fear  d  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
And  judge  what  Clara  must  have  felt ! 
The  sword  that  hung  in  Marmion*s 
belt 

Had  drunk  De  Wilton*s  blood. 
Unwittingly,  King  James  had  given, 

As  guard  to  Whitby *s  shades, 
The  man  most  dreaded  under  Heaven 

By  these  defenceless  maids : 
Yet  what  petition  could  avail, 
Or  who  would  listen  to  the  tale 
Of  woman,  prisoner,  and  nun, 
'Mid  bustle  of  a  war  begun  ? 
They  deemM  it  hopeless  to  avoid 
The  convoy  of  their  dangerous  guide. 

XIX. 

Their  lodging,  so  the  King  assigned, 
To  Marmion's,  as  their  guardian  ,joinM ; 
And  thus  it  fell,  that,  passing  nigh, 
The  Palmer  caught  the  Abbess'  eye, 

Who  wam*d  him  by  a  scroll. 
She  had  a  secret  to  reveal, 
That  much  concerned  the  Church's 
weal, 

Ahd  health  of  sinnef*s  soul ; 
And,  with  deep  charge  of  secrecy. 

She  named  a  place  to  meet. 
Within  an  open  balcony. 
That  hung  from  dizzy  pitch,  and  high, 

Above  the  stately  street ; 
To  which,  as  common  to  each  home. 
At  night  they  might  in  secret  come. 
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At  night,  in  secret,  there  they  came, 
The  Palmer  and  the  holy  Dame. 
The  moon  among  the  clouds  rose  high, 
And  all  the  city  hum  was  by. 
Ui>on  the  street,  where  late  before 
Did  din  of  war  and  warriors  roar, 

You  might  have  heard  a  pebble  fall, 
A  beetle  hum,  a  cricket  sing, 
An  owlet  flap  his  boding  wing 

On  Gileses  steeple  tall. 
The  antique  buildings,  climbing  high. 
Whose  Gothic  frontlets  sought  the  sky. 

Were  here  wrapt  deep  in  shade  ; 
There  on  their  brows  the  moonbeam 

broke, 
Through  the  fiunt  wreaths  of  silvery 
smoke, 

And  on  the  casements  play'd. 

And  other  light  was  none  to  see. 
Save  torches  gliding  far. 

Before  some  chieftain  of  degree. 

Who  left  the  royal  revelry 
To  bowne  him  for  the  war. 
A  solemn  scene  the  Abbess  chose, 
A  solemn  hour,  her  secret  to  disclose. 

XXI. 

*  O  holy  Palmer  ! '  she  began, 

*  For  sure  he  must  be  sainted  man. 
Whose  blessed   feet   have   trod   the 

ground 
Where  the  Redeemer*8  tomb  is  found, 
For  His  dear  Churches  sake,  my  talc 
Attend,  nor  deem  of  light  avail. 
Though  I  must  speak  of  worldly  love, 
How  vain  to  those  who  wed  above  ! 
De  Wilton  and  Lord  Marmion  wooM 
Clara  de  Clare,  of  Gloster's  blood — 
(Idle  it  were  of  Whitby's  dame, 
To  say  of  that  same  blood  I  came)  ; 
And  once,  when  jealous  rage  was  high. 
Lord  Marmion  said  dcspiteously 
Wilton  was  traitor  in  his  heart, 
And  had   made   league  with  Martin 

Swart 
When  he  came  here  on  SimneKs  part, 


And  only  cowardice  did  restrain 
His  rebel  aid  on  Stokefield^s  plain, — 
And  down  he  threw  his  g^ove : — the 

thing 
Was  tried,  as  wont,  before  the  King; 
Where  frankly  did  De  Wilton  own. 
That  Swart  in  Gueldres  he  had  known ; 
And  that  between  them  then  there 

went 
Some  scroll  of  courteous  complimenL 
For  this  he  to  his  castle  sent ; 
But  when  his  messenger  retum'd. 
Judge  how  de  Wilton's  fury  bum'd  ! 
For  in  his  packet  there  was  laid 
Letters  that  claim'd  disloyal  aid, 
And  proved  King  Henry's  cause  be- 

tray'd. 
His  fame,  thus  blighted,  in  the  field 
He  strove    to  clear,   by  spear  and 

shield ; — 
To  clear  his  fame  in  vain  he  strove. 
For  wondrous  ahe  His  ways  above  ! 
Perchance  some  form  was  unobserved ; 
Perchance    in    prayer,   or    faith,   he 

swerv'd ; 
Else  how  could   guiltless   champion 

quail, 
Or  how  the  blessed  ordeal  £euI  ? 


'  His  squire,  who  now  De  Wilton  saw 
As  recreant  doom'd  to  suffer  law, 

Repentant,  own'd  in  vain, 
That,  while  he  had  the  scrolls  in  care, 
A  stranger  maiden,  passing  fair, 
Haddrench'dhim  with  a  beverage  rare; 

His  words  no  faith  could  gain. 
With  Clare  alone  he  credence  won. 
Who,  rather  than  wed  Marmion, 
Did  to  Saint  Hilda's  shrine  repair. 
To  give  our  house  her  livings  fair 
And  die  a  vestal  vot'ress  there. 
The  impulse  from  the  earth  was  g^ven. 
But  bent  her  to  the  paths  of  heaven. 
A  purer  heart,  a  lovelier  maid. 
Ne'er  shelter'd  her  in  Whitby's  shade. 
No,  not  since  Saxon  Edelflcd  ; 
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Only  one  trace  of  earthly  strain, 

That  for  her  lover's  loss 
She  cherishes  a  sorrow  vain, 
And  murmurs  at  the  cross. 
And  then  her  heritage ; — it  goes 

Along  the  hanks  of  Tjunc ; 
Deep  fieldsofgrain  the  reaper  mows, 
In  meadows  rich  the  heifer  lows, 
The  falconer  and  huntsman  knows 
Its  woodlands  for  the  game. 
Shame  were  it  to  Saint  Hilda  dear, 
And  I,  her  humble  votVess  here. 

Should  do  a  deadly  sin, 
Her  temple  spoil'd  before  mine  eyes, 
If  this  false  Marmion  sudra  prize 

By  my  consent  should  win ; 
Yet  hath  our  boisterous  monarch  sworn 
That  Clare  shall  firom  our  house  be  torn, 
And  grievous  cause  have  I  to  fear, 
Sach  mandate  doth   Lord  Marmion 
bear. 


'  Now,  prisoner,  helpless,  and  betrayed 
To  evil  power,  I  claim  thine  aid. 

By  every  step  that  thou  hast  trod 
To  holy  shrine  and  grotto  dim ; 
By  every  martyr's  tortur'd  limb. 
By  angel,  saint,  and  seraphim, 

And  by  the  Church  of  God  ! 
For  mark  : — When  Wilton  was  be- 
trayed. 
And  with  his  squire  forg'd  letters  laid, 
She  was,  alas !  that  sinful  maid. 

By  whom  the  deed  was  done ; 
0 !  shame  and  horror  to  be  said^ 

She  was  a  perjurM  nun  I 
No  clerk  in  all  the  land,  like  her. 
Traced  quaint  and  varying  character. 
Perchance  you  may  a  marvel  deem. 

That  Marmion's  paramour 
(For  such  vile  thing  she  was)  should 
scheme 

Her  lover's  nuptial  hour ; 
Bat  o*er  him  thus  she  hop*d  to  gain. 
As  privy  to  his  honour's  stain, 

Ulimitible  power.* 


For  this  she  secretly  retained 
Each  proof  that  mightthe  plot  reveal, 
Instructions  with  his  hand  and  seal ; 

And  thus  Saint  Hilda  deign'd. 
Through  sinner's  perfidy  impure. 
Her  house's  glory  to  secure. 

And  Clare's  immortal  weal. 


*  Twcre  long,  and  needless,  here  to  tell 
How  to  my  hand  these  papers  fell ; 

With  me  they  must  not  stay. 
Saint  Hilda  keep  her  Abbess  true  ! 
Who  knows  what  outrage  he  might  do. 

While  journeying  by  the  way  ? 

0  blessed  Saint,  if  e'er  again 

1  venturous  leave  thy  calm  domain. 
To  travel  or  by  land  or  main, 

Deep  penance  may  I  pay  I 
Now,  saintly  Palmer,  mark  my  prayer: 
I  give  this  packet  to  thy  care, 
For  thee  to  stop  they  wOl  not  dare  ; 

And  O  !  with  cautious  speed, 
To  Wolscy's  hand  the  papers  bring. 
That  he  may  show  them  to  the  King: 

And,  for  thy  well-earn *d  meed, 
Thou  holy  man,  at  Whitby's  shrine 
A  weekly  mass  shall  still  be  thine, 

While  priests  can  sing  and  read. 
What  ail'st  thou?    Speak!'    For  as  he 

took 
The  charge,  a  strong  emotion  shook 

His  frame  ;  and,  ere  reply, 
They  heard  a  faint,  yet  shrilly  tone, 
Like  distant  clarion  feebly  blown. 

That  on  the  breeze  did  die ; 
And  loud  the  Abbess  shriek'd  in  fear, 

*  Saint  WithoId,saveus!  What  is  here? 

Look  at  yon  City  Cross ! 
See  on  its  battled  tower  appear 
Phantoms,  that  scutcheons  seem  to  rear. 

And  blazon'd  banners  toss ! ' 


Dun-£din's  Cross,  a  pillar'd  stone. 
Rose  on  a  turret  octagon  ; 
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(But  now  is  razed  that  monument, 

Whence  ro3ral  edict  rang. 
And  voice  of  Scotland's  law  was  sent 

In  glorious  trumpet-clang. 
O  !  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead, 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  head  ! — 
A  minstrel's  malison  is  said.) 
Then  on  its  battlements  they  saw 
A  vision,  passing  Nature's  law, 

Strange,  wild,  and  dimly  seen  ; 
Figures  that  seem'd  to  rise  and  die, 
Gibber  and  sign,  advance  and  fly, 
While  nought  confirm'd  could  ear  or 
eye 

Discern  of  sound  or  mien. 
Yet  darkly  did  it  seem,  as  there 
Heralds  and  Pursuivants  prepare, 
With  trumpet  sound  and  blazon  fair, 

A  summons  to  proclaim  ; 
But  indistinct  the  pageant  proud. 
As  fancy  forms  of  midnight  cloud. 
When  flings  the  moon  upon  her  shroud 

A  wavering  tinge  of  flame  ; 
It  flits,  expands,  and  shifts,  till  loud, 
From  midmost  of  the  spectre  crowd. 

This  awful  summons  came  : — 


*  Prince,  prelate,  potentate,  and  peer, 

Whose  names  I  now  shall  call, 
Scottish,  or  foreigner,  give  ear ; 
Subjects  of  him  who  sent  me  here. 
At  his  tribunal  to  appear, 

I  summon  one  and  all : 
I  cite  you  by  each  deadly  sin, 
.  That  e'er  hath  soird  your  hearts  within : 
I  cite  you  by  each  brutal  lust, 
That  e'er  defil'd  your  earthly  dust, — 

By  wrath,  by  pride,  by  fear. 
By  each  o'ermastering  passion's  tone. 
By  the  dark  grave,  and  dying  groan  1 
When  forty  days  are  pass'd  and  gone, 
I  cite  you,  at  your  Monarch's  throne, 

To  answer  and  appear.' 
Then  thunder'd  forth  a  roll  of  names  : 
The  first  was  thine,  unhappy  James  ! 

Then  all  thy  nobles  came. 


Crawford,  Gleneaini,  Montrose,  Aigyle, 
Ross,     Bothwell,    Forbes,     Lennox. 

Lyle- 
Why   should    I    tell    their   separate 
style  ? 

Each  chief  of  birth  and  fame. 
Of  Lowland,  Highland,  Border,  Isle, 
Foredoom*d  to  Flodden's  carnage  pile, 

Was  cited  there  by  name  ; 
And  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward,  and  Scrivelbaye  ;• 
De  Wilton,  erst  of  Aberley, 
The  self-same  thundering  voice  did  say. 

But  then  another  spoke : 
*  Thy  fatal  summons  I  deny. 
And  thine  infernal  Lord  defy, 
Appeah'ng  me  to  Him  on  High, 

Who  burst  the  sinner's  yoke.' 
At  that  dread  accent,  with  a  scream, 
Parted  the  pageant  like  a  dream. 

The  summoner  was  gone. 
Prone  on  her  face  the  Abbess  fell. 
And  fast,  and  fast,  her  beads  did  tell ; 
Her  nuns  came,  startled  by  the  yell, 

And  found  her  there  alone. 
She  mark'd  not,  at  the  scene  aghast. 
What  time,  or  how,  the  Palmer  passM. 


Shift  we  the  scene.     The  camp  doth 
move, 

Dun-Edin's  streets  are  empty  now. 
Save  when,  for  weal  of  those  they 
love, 

To  pray  the  prayer,  and  vow  the 
vow. 
The  tottering  child,  the  anxious  fair. 
The  grey-hair*d  sire,  with  pious  care. 
To  chapels  and  to  shrines  repair — 
Where  is  the  Palmer  now  ?  and  'where 
The  Abbess,  Marmion,  and  Clare  ? 
Bold  Douglas !  to  Tantallon  fair 

They  journey  in  thy  charge : 
Lord  Marmion  rode  on  his  right  hand. 
The  Palmer  still  was  with  the  band ; 
Angus,  like  Lindesay,  did  command. 

That  none  should  roam  at  large. 
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Bat  in  that  Palmer  s  altered  mien 

A  wondrous  chan^  might  now  be  seen; 

Freely  he  spoke  of  war, 
Of  marvels  wrought  by  single  hand, 
When  lifted  for  a  native  land ; 
And  still  look'd  high,  as  if  he  plann'd 

Some  desperate  deed  afar. 
His  courser  would  he  feed  and  stroke, 
And,  tucking  up  his  sable  frocke, 
Would  first  his  mettle  bold  provoke, 

Then  soothe  or  quell  his  pride. 
Old  Hubert  said  that  never  one 
He  saw,  except  Lord  Marmion, 

A  steed  so  fairly  ride. 


Some  half-hour's  march  behind,  there 
came. 
By  Eustace  govem'd  fair, 
A  troop  escorting  Hilda's  Dame, 
With  all  her  nuns,  and  Clare. 
Noaudience  had  Lord  Marmion  sought; 
Ever  he  fearM  to  aggravate 
Clara  de  Clare's  suspicious  hate ; 
And  safer  'twas,  he  thought. 
To  wait  till,  from  the  nuns  remov*d. 
The  influence  of  kinsmen  lov'd, 
And  suit  by  Henry*s  self  approv'd. 
Her  slow  consent  had  wrought 
His  was  he  flickeringflamei  that  dies 
Unless  when  fann'd  by  looks  and 

sighs. 
And  lighted  oft  at  lady*s  eyes ; 
He  long'd  to  stretch  his  wide  com- 
mand 
0*er  luckless  Clara's  ample  land : 
Besides,  when   Wflton  with    him 

vied. 
Although  the  pang  of  humbled  pride 
The  place  of  jealousy  supplied. 
Yet  conquest  by  that  meanness  won 
He  almost  l«ath*d  to  think  upon. 
Led  him,  at  times,  to  hate  the  cause. 
Which    made    him    burst    through 

honour's  laws. 
If  e'er  he  lov'd,  'twas  her  alone, 
Who  died  within  that  vault  of  stone. 


And  now,  when  close  at  hand  they  saw 
North  Berwick's  town,  and  lofty  Law, 
Fitz-Eustace  bade  them  pause  a  while, 
Before  a  venerable  pile. 

Whose  turrets  view'd,  afar, 
The  lofty  .Bass,  the  Lambie  Isle, 

The  ocean's  peace  or  war. 
At  tolling  of  a  bell,  forth  came 
The  convent's  venerable  Dame, 
And  pray'd  Saint  Hilda's  Abbess  rest 
With  her,  a  loved  and  honour'd  guest, 
Till  Douglas  should  a  bark  prepare 
To  waft  her  back  to  Whitby  fair. 
Glad  was  the  Abbess,  you  may  guess. 
And  thank'd  the  Scottish  Prioress ; 
And  tedious  were  to  tell,  I  ween, 
The    courteous    speech    that    pass'd 
between. 

O'erjoy'd  the  nuns  their  palfreys 
leave; 
But  when  fair  Clara  did  intend. 
Like  them,  from  horseback  to  descend, 

Fitz-Eustace  said — '  I  grieve. 
Fair  lady,  grieve  e'en  from  my  heart. 
Such  gentle  company  to  part ; 

Think  not  discourtesy ; 
But  lords'  commands  must  be  obey'd ; 
And  Marmion  and  the  Douglas  said, 

That  you  must  wend  with  me. 
Lord  Marmion  hath  a  letter  broad, 
Which  to  the  Scottish  Earl  he  show'd. 
Commanding,  that,  beneath  his  care. 
Without  delay,  you  shall  repair 
To  your  good  kinsman,    Lord   Fitz- 
Qare.* 


The  startled  Abbess  loud  exclaim 'd ; 
But  she,  at  whom  the  blow  was  aim'd. 
Grew  pale  as  death,  and  cold  as  lead ; 
She  deem'd  she  heard  her  death-doom 
read. 

*  Cheerthee,  my  child! 'the  Abbesssaid, 

*  They  dare  not  tear  thee  from  my  hand. 
To  ride  alone  with  armed  band.' 
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*  Nay,  holy  mother,  nay,* 
Fitz-Eustacc  said ; '  the  lovely  Clare 
Will  be  in  Lady  Ang^*  care, 

In  Scotland  while  we  stay ; 
And,  when  we  move,  an  easy  ride 
Will  bring  us  to  the  English  side, 
Female  attendance  to  provide 

Befitting  Gloster^s  heir : 
Nor  thinks  nor  dreams  my  noble  lord 
By  slightest  look  or  act  or  word 

To  harass  Lady  Clare. 
Her  faithful  guardian  he  will  be. 
Nor  sue  for  slightest  courtesy 

That  e'en  to  stranger  falls. 
Till  he  shall  place  her,  safe  and  free, 

Within  her  kinsman's  halls.* 
He  spoke,  and  blush*d  with  earnest 

grace; 
His  faith  was  painted  on  his  face, 

And  Clare's  worst  fear  reliev*d. 
The  Lady  Abbess  loud  exclaim*d 
On  Henry,  and  the  Douglas  blam*d, 

Entreated,  threatened,  griev'd ; 
To  martyr,  saint,  and  prophet  pray*d, 
Against  Lord  Marmion  inveigh'd. 
And  call'd  the  Prioress  to  aid, 
To  curse  with  candle,  bell,  and  book. 
Her  head  the  grave  Cbtertian  shook : 
'The    Douglas,  and   the  King,'  she 

said, 
'  In  their  commands  will  be  obeyed ; 
Grieve  not,nordreamthatharmcan£Eill 
The  maiden  in  Tantallon  hall.' 


The  Abbess,  seeing  strife  was  vain, 

Assumed  her  wonted  state  again — 
For  much  of  state  she  had — 

Compos*d    her  veil,  and    rais*d   her 
head. 

And  *  Bid,'  in  solemn  voice  she  said, 
*  Thy  master,  bold  and  bad. 

The  records  of  his  house  turn  o'er, 
And,whenheshall  there  written  see. 
That  one  of  his  own  ancestry 
Drove  the  Monks  forth  of  Coventry, 

Bid  him  his  fate  explore ! 


Prandng  in  pride  of  earthly  tnist. 
His  charger  hurFd  him  to  the  dust. 
And,  by  a  base  plebeian  thrust. 
He  died  his  band  before. 
God  judge  'twixt  Marmion  and  me ; 
He  is  a  Chief  of  high  degree. 
And  I  a  poor  recluse : 

Yet  oft,  in  holy  writ,  we  see 
Even  such  weak  minister  as  me 
May  the  oppressor  bruise : 

For  thus,  inspired,  did  Judith  slay 
The  mighty  in  his  sin. 

And  Jael  thus,  and  Deborah  * 

Here  hasty  Blount  broke  in  : . 
'  Fitz-Eustace,  we   must   march    our 

band : 
Saint    Anton'    fire   thee  1  wilt   thou 

stand 
All  day,  with  bonnet^in  thy  hand. 

To  hear  the  Lady  preach  ? 
By  this  good  light !  if  thus  we  stay. 
Lord  Marmion,  for  our  fond  delay. 

Will  sharper  sermon  teach. 
Come,  don  thy  cap,  and  mount  thy 

horse ; 
The  Dame  must  patience  take  per- 
force.' 

XXXII. 

<  Submit  we  then  to  force,*  said  Clare, 
'  But  let  this  barbarous  lord  despair 

His  purpos'd  aim  to  win  ; 
Let  him  take  living,  land,  and  life ; 
But  to  be  Marmion  *s  wedded  ^fe 

In  me  were  deadly  sin  : 
And  if  it  be  the  King's  decree. 
That  I  must  find  no  sanctuary-. 
In  that  inviolaMe  dome. 
Where  even  a  homicide  might  come. 

And  safely  rest  his  head. 
Though  at  its  open  portals  stood. 
Thirsting  to  pour  forth  blood  for  blood, 

The  kinsmen  of  the  dead  ; 
Yet  one  asylum  is  my  own 

Against  the  dreaded  hour  ; 
A  low,  a  silent,  and  a  lone, 

Where  kings  have  little  power. 
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One  victim  is  before  me  there. — 
Mother,  your  blessings,  and  in  prayer 
Remember  your  unhappy  Clare !  * 
Loud  weeps  the  Abbess,  and  bestows 

Kind  blessings  many  a  one : 
Weeping  and  wailing  loud  arose, 
Round  patient  Clare,  the  clamorous 
woes 

Of  every  simple  nun. 
His  eyes  the  gentle  Eustace  dried, 
And  scarce  rude  Blount  the  sight  could 
bide. 

Then  took  the  squire  her  rein, 
And  gently  led  away  her  steed, 
And,  by  each   courteous  word  and 
deed. 

To  dieer  her  strove  in  vain. 

zxxiu. 

Bat  scant  three  miles  the  band  had 

rode, 

When  o'er  a  hdgfat  they  pass*d. 

And,  sudden,  close  before  them  show*d 

His  towers,  Tantallon  vast ; 
Broad,  massive,  high,  and  stretching 

And  held  impregnable  in  war. 

On  a  projecting  rock  they  rose. 

And    round    three   sides  the   ocean 

flows, 
The  fourth  did  battled  walls  enclose. 

And  double  mound  and  fosse. 
.By   narrow  drawbridge,     outworks 
strong. 
Through  studded  gates,  an  entrance 
long. 
To  the  main  court  they  cross. 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  square : 
Around  were  lodgings,  fit  and  fair. 

And  towers  of  various  form, 
Which  on  the  court  projected  far, 
And  broke  its  lines  quadrangular. 
Here  was  square  keep,  there  turret 

high. 
Or  pmnade  that  sought  the  sky, 
Whence  oft  the  Warder  could  descry 
The  gathering  ocean-storm. 


xxxiv. 
Here  did  they  rest.    The  princely  care 
Of  Douglas,  why  should  I  declare. 
Or  say  they  met  reception  fair  ? 

Or  why  the  tidings  say, 
Which,  varying,  to  Tantallon  came. 
By  hurrying  posts  or  fleeter  fame, 

With  ever  varying  day  ? 
And,  first  they  heard  King  James  had 
won 

£tall,and  Wark,  and  Ford;  and  then, 

That   Norham   Castle    strong  was 
ta'en. 
At  that  sore  marvellM  Marmion  ; — 
And  Douglas  hopM  his  Monarches  hand 
Would  soon  subdue  Northumberland 

But  whisper'd  news  there  came, 
That,  while  his  host  inactive  lay, 
And  melted  by  degrees  away, 
King  James  was  dallying  ofi*  the  day 

With  Heron's  wily  dame. 
Such  acts  to  chronicles  I  yield  ; 

Go  seek  them  there,  and  see : 
Mine  is  a  tale  of  Flodden  Field, 

And  not  a  history. 
At  length  they  heard  the  Scottish  host 
On  that  high  ridge  had  made  their 
post, 

Which  frowns  o'er  Millfield  Plain; 
And  that  brave  Surrey  many  a  band 
Had  gathered  in  the  Southern  land. 
And  march'd  into  Northumberland, 

And  camp  at  Wooler  ta*en. 
Marmion,  like  charger  in  the  stall. 
That  hears,  without,  the  trumpet-call, 

Began  to  chafe,  and  swear — 
*  A  sorry  thing  to  hide  my  head 
In  castle,  like  a  fearful  maid. 

When  such  a  field  is  near ! 
Needs  must  I  see  this  battle-day : 
Death  to  my  fame  if  such  a  fray 
Were  fought,  and  Marmion  away ! 
The  DougUs,  too,  I  wot  not  why, 
Hath  'bated  of  his  courtesy  : 
No  longer  in  his  halls  1 11  sUy.' 
Then  bade  his  band  they  should  array 
For  march  against  the  dawning  day. 
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Introduction  to  Canto 
Sixth. 

TO 

RICHARD  HEBER,   Esq. 

MertoMn-Hous€^  Christmas, 
Heap  on  more  wood !— the  wind  is 

chill ; 
But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will. 
We  '11  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still. 
Each  age  has  deemM  the  new-bom 

year 
The  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer : 
Even,  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 
At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain ; 
High  on  the  beach  his  galleys  drew. 
And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew ; 
Then  in  his  low  and  pine-built  hall, 
Whereshieldsandaxes  deck*d  the  wall, 
They  gorged  upon  the  half  dressM  steer ; 
Caroused  in  seas  of  sable  beer ; 
While    round,    in   brutal  jest,  were 

thrown 
The  half-gnaw'd  rib,  and  marrow-bone : 
Or  listen'd  all,  in  grim  delight, 
While  Scalds  yeird  out  the  joys  of  fight 
Then  forth,  in  frenzy,  would  they  hie. 
While  wildly  loose  their  red  locks  fly, 
And  dancing  round  the  blazing  pile. 
They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  the 

while. 
As  best  might  to  the  mind  recall 
The  boisterous  joys  of  Odin's  hall. 

And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had 

roll'd, 
And   brought  blithe  Christmas  back 

again, 
With  all  his  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night ; 
On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung ; 
On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung : 


That  only  night  in  all  the  year. 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donn'd  her  kirtle  sheen ; 
The  hall  was  dress'd  with  holly  green ; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go, 
To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 
Then  open'd  wide  the  Baron  s  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all ; 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 
And  Ceremony  doiTd  his  pride, 
llie  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes. 
That    night    might    village    partner 

choose; 
The  Lord,  underogating,  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  *  post  and  pair.' 
All  hail'd,  with  uncontrolled  delight. 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night, 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown. 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  sup- 
plied. 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide ; 
The  huge  hall-table*s  oaken  iace, 
Scrubb'd  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace, 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn, 
By  old  blue-coated  serving-man ; 
Then  the  grim  boar's  head  frown'd 

on  high, 
Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 
Well  can  the  green-garbM  ranger  tell. 
How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  ' 

fell; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore. 
And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 
The  wassel  round,  in  good  brown  bowls, 
Garnish'd  with  ribbons,  blithely  tro wis. 
There  the  huge  sirloin  reek*d  ;  hard  by 
Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas 

pie; 
Nor  faird  old  Scotland  to  produce, 
At  such  high  tide,  her  savoury  goose. 
Then  came  the  merry  maskers  in. 
And   carols   roared   with   blithesome 
din; 
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Ifonmelodioiis  was  the  song, 
It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 
Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery ; 
White  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade. 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made ; 
Bat,  0 !  what  maskers,  richly  dight. 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light ! 
England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  hissports again. 
Twas  Christmas  broachM  the  mightiest 

ale; 
Twas  Christmas   told  the  merriest 

tale; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the 

year. 

Still  linger,  in  our  northern  clime,  ' 
Some  remnants  of  the  good  old  time ; 
And  still,  within  our  valleys  here. 
We  hold  the  kindred  title  dear. 
Even  when,  perchance,  its  far-fetch*d 

claim 
To  Southron  ear  sounds  empty  name ; 
For  course  of   blood,  our  proverbs 

deem, 
Is  wanner  than  the  mountain- stream. 
And  thus,  my  Christmas  still  I  hold 
Where  my  great-grandsire  came  of  old, 
With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hair. 
And  reverend  apostolic  air — 
The  feast  and  holy-tide  to  share. 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wine, 
Andhonest  mirth  with  thoughts  divine : 
Small  thought  was  his,  in  after  time 
Per  to  be  hitch*d  into  a  rhyme. 
The  simple  sire  could  only  boast. 
That  he  was  loyal  to  his  cost ; 
The  banishM  race  of  kings  rever'd. 
And  lost  his  land, — but  kept  his  beard. 

In  these  dear  halls,  where  welcome 

kind 
^  with  fair  liberty  combin'd ; 
Where  cordial  friendship  gives   the 

hand. 


And  flies  constraint  the  magic  wand 
Of  the  fair  dame  that  rules  the  land  *, 
Little  we  heed  the  tempest  drear, 
While  music,  mirth,  and  social  cheer, 
Speed  on  their  wings  the  passing  year. 
And  Mertoun^s  halls  are  fair  e'en  now, 
When  not  a  leaf  is  on  the  bough. 
Tweed  loves  them  well,  and  turns  again, 
As  loath  to  leave  the  sweet  domain, 
And  holds  his  mirror  to  her  face. 
And  clips  her  with  a  close  embrace :  — 
Gladly  as  he,  we  seek  the  dome. 
And  as  reluctant  turn  us  home. 

How  just  that,  at  this  time  of  glee, 
My  thoughts  should,  Heber,  turn  to 

theel 
For  many  a  merry  hour  we've  known, 
And  heard  the  chimes  of  midnight's 

tone. 
Cease,then,  my  friend !  a  momentcease. 
And  leave  these  classic  tomes  in  peace! 
Of  Roman  and  of  Grecian  lore, 
Sure  mortal  brain  can  hold  no  more. 
These  ancients,  as  Noll  Bluif  might  say, 
*  Were  pretty  fellows  in  their  day ; ' 
But  time  and  tide  o'er  all  prevail — 
On  Christmas  eve  a  Christmas  tale — 
Of  wonder  and  of  war — *  Profane  I 
What !  leave  the  lofty  Latian  strain, 
Her  stately  prose,  her  verse's  charms. 
To  hear  the  clash  of  rusty  arms : 
In  Fairy  Land  or  Limbo  lost, 
To  jostle  conjurer  and  ghost. 
Goblin  and  witch ! ' — Nay,  Heber  dear, 
Before  you  touch  my  charter,  hear  : 
Though  Leyden'  aids,  alas !  no  more, 
My  cause  with  many-languaged  lore, 
This  may  I  say : — in  realms  of  death 
Ulysses  meets  Alcides*  ivraith ; 
Aeneas,  upon  Thracia's  shore. 
The  ghost  of  murder'd  Polydore ; 

1  *  A  lady  of  noble  German  descent,  bom  Counter 
Harriet  Bnihl  of  Maitiniklrrhen.  married  to  H  Scott. 
Esq.  of  Harden  (now  Lord  Polwarth).  the  author's 
relative  and  nrach  valued  friend  almost  from  in- 
bxicy: '-Border  Minstrelsy, 

s  John  Leyden,  M.D..  of  ureat  service  to  ScoU  In 
the  praparatkm  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  died  at 
Jara  in  iSii,  in  his  aCtb  yMr. 
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For  omens,  we  in  Livy  cross, 
At  every  turn,  locutus  Bos. 
As  grave  and  duly  speaks  that  ox, 
As  if  he  told  the  price  of  stocks ; 
Or  held,  in  Rome  republican, 
The  place  of  common-councilman. 

All  nations  have  their  omens  drear. 
Their  legends  wild  of  woe  and  fear. 
To  Cambria  look — the  peasant  see 
Bethink  him  of  Glendowerdy, 
And  shun  '  the  spirit's  Blasted  Tree.' 
The  Highlander,  whose  red  claymore 
The  battle  turn*d  on  Maida*s  shore. 
Win,  on  a  Friday  mom,  look  pale, 
If  ask'd  to  tell  a  fairy  tale: 
He  fears  the  vengeful  Elfin  King, 
Who  leaves  that  day  his  grassy  ring : 
Invisible  to  human  ken. 
He  walks  among  the  sons  of  men. 

Did'st  e*er,  dear  Heber,  pass  along 
Beneath  the  towers  of  Franch^mont, 
Which,  like  an  eagle's  nest  in  air. 
Hang  o'er  the  stream  and  hamlet  fair  ? 
Deep  in  their  vaults,  the  peasants  say, 
A  mighty  treasure  buried  lay, 
Amass'd  through  rapine  and  through 

wrong 
By  the  last  Lord  of  Franch^mont. 
The  iron  chest  is  bolted  hard, 
A  huntsman  sits,  its  constant  guard ; 
Around  his  neck  his  horn  is  hung. 
His  hanger  in  his  belt  is  slung ; 
Before  his  feet  his  blood-hounds  lie ; 
An  'twere  not  for  his  gloomy  eye, 
Whose  withering  glance  no  heart  can 

brook. 
As  true  a  huntsman  doth  he  look 
As  bugle  e'er  in  brake  did  sound. 
Or  ever  hollow*d  to  a  hound. 
To  chase  the  fiend,  and  win  the  prize. 
In  that  same  dungeon  ever  tries 
An  aged  necromantic  priest ; 
It  is  an  hundred  years  at  least. 
Since  'twixt  them  first  the  strife  begun, 
And  neither  yet  has  lost  nor  won. 


And  oft  the  Conjurer*s  words  will  make 
The  stubborn  Demon  groan  and  quake ; 
And  oft  the  bands  of  iron  break. 
Or  bursts  one  lock,  that-btill  amain, 
Fast  as  'tis  open'd,  shuts  again. 
That  magic  strife  within  the  tomb 
May  last  until  the  day  of  doom, 
Unless  the  adept  shall  learn  to  tell 
The  very  word  that  clench 'd  the  spell. 
When  Franch'mont  lock'd  the  treasure 

celL 
An  hundred  years  are  pass'd  and  gone, 
And  scarce  three  letters  has  he  won. 

Such  general  superstition  may 
Excuse  for  old  Pitscottie  say ; 
Whose  gossip  history  has  given 
My  song  the  messenger  from  Heaven, 
That  warn*d,  in  Lithgow,  Scotland's 

King, 
Nor  less  the  infernal  summoning  ; 
May  pass  the  Monk  of  Durham's  tale. 
Whose  demon  fought  in  Gothic  mail ; 
May  pardon  plead  for  Fordun  grave, 
Who  told  of  Gifibrd's  Goblin-Cave. 
But  why  such  instances  to  you. 
Who,  in  an  instant,  can  renew 
Your  treasured  hoards  ofvarious  lore, 
And  furnish  twenty  thousand  more  ? 
Hoards,  not  like  theirs  whose  volumes 

rest 
LiketreasuresintheFranch'montchest, 
While  gripple  owners  still  refuse 
To  others  what  they  cannot  use ; 
Give  them  the  priest's  whole  century. 
They  shall  not  spell  you  letters  three; 
Their  pleasure  in  the  books  the  same 
The  magpie  takes  in  pilfered  gem. 
Thy  volumes,  open  as  thy  heart. 
Delight,  amusement,  science,  art. 
To  every  ear  and  eye  impart ; 
Yet  who  of  all  who  thus  employ  them. 
Can  like  the  owner's  self  enjoy  them  ? — • 
But,  hark !  I  hear  the  distant  drum  ! 
The  day  of  Ftodden  Field  is  come. — 
Adieu,  dear  Heber  1  life  and  health. 
And  store  of  literary  wealth; 
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While  great  events  were  on  the  gale. 
And  each  hour  brought  a  varying  tale, 
And  the  demeanour,  changed  and  cold, 
Of  Douglas^  fretted  Marmion  bold. 
And,  like  the  impatient  steed  of  war, 
He  snuflTd  the  battle  from  afar; 
And  hopes  were  none,  that  back  again 
Herald  should  come  from  Terouenne, 
Where  England's  King  in  leaguer  lay, 
Before  decisive  battle-day ; 
Whilst  these  things  were,  the  mournful 

Qare 
Did  in  the  Dame's  devotions  share  : 
Forthe  good  Countess  ceaseless  pray'd 
To  Heaven  and  Saints,  her  sons  to  aid, 
And,  with  short  interval,  did  pass 
From  prayer  to  book,  from  book  to  mass, 
And  dl  in  high  Baronial  pride, — 
A  Kfe  both  dull  and  dignified ; 
Yet  as  Lord  Marmion  nothing  press*d 
Upon  her  intervals  of  rest. 
Dejected  Clara  well  could  bear 
The  formal  state,  the  lengthened  prayer. 
Though  dearest  to  her  wounded  heart 
The  hours  that  she  might  spend  apart. 


I  said  Tantallon's  dizzy  steep 
Hung  o*er  the  margin  of  the  deep. 
Many  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 
Repeird  the  insult  of  the  air, 
Which,  when  the  tempest  vexM  the 

sky, 
Halfbreeze,  half  spray,  came  whistling 

by. 
Above  the  rest,  a  turret  square 
Did  o'er  its  Gothic  entrance  bear, 
Of  sculpture  rude,  a  stony  shield ; 
The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  the  Field, 
And  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood. 
The  cognizance  of  Douglas  blood. 


The  turret  held  a  narrow  stair. 
Which,    mounted,   gave   you   access 

where 
A  parapet's  embattled  row 
Did  seaward  round  the  castle  go. 
Sometimes  in  dizzy  steps  descending, 
Sometimes  in  narrow  circuit  bending. 
Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extend- 
ing, 
Its  varying  circle  did  combine 
Bulwark,  and  bartizan,  and  line. 
And  bastion,  tower,  and  vantage^oign ; 
Above  the  booming  ocean  leant 
The  £EU'-projecting  battlement ; 
The  billows  burst,  in  ceaseless  flow. 
Upon  the  precipice  below. 
Where'er  Tantallon  faced  the  land. 
Gate-works,  and  walls,  were  strongly 

mann'd; 
No  need  upon  the  sea-girt  side ; 
The  steepy  rock,  and  frantic  tide, 
Approach  of  human  step  denied  ; 
And  thus  these  lines  and   ramparts 

rude 
Were  left  in  deepest  solitude. 


And,  for  they  were  so  lonely,  Clare 
Would  to  these  battlements  repair. 
And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there. 

And  list  the  sea-bird*s  cry ; 
Or  slow,  like  noontide  ghost,  would 

glide 
Along  the  dark-grey  bulwarks'  side. 
And  ever  on  the  heaving  tide 

Look  down  with  weary  eye. 
Oft  did  the  cliff  and  swelling  main 
Recall  the  thoughts  ofWhitby'sfane,— 
A  home  she  ne'er  might  see  again  ; 

For  she  had  laid  adown, 
So  Douglas  bade,  the  hood  and  veil. 
And  frontlet  of  the  cloister  pale, 

And  Benedictine  gown : 
It  were  unseemly  sight,  he  said, 
A  no\nce  out  of  convent  shade. 
Now  her  bright  locks,  with  sunny  glow. 
Again  adom*d  her  brow  of  snow  ; 
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Her  mantle  rich,  whose  borders,  round, 
A  deep  and  fretted  broidery  bound, 
In  golden  foldings  sought  the  ground ; 
Of  holy  ornament,  alone 
Remained  a  cross  with  ruby  stone; 

And  often  did  she  look 
On  that  which  in  her  hand  she  bore, 
With  velvet  bound,  and  broider'd  o'er, 

Her  breviary  book. 
In  such  a  place,  so  lone,  so  grim. 
At  dawning  pale,  or  twilight  dim, 

It  fearful  would  have  been 
To  meet  a  form  so  richly  dress'd, 
With  book  in  hand,  and  cross   on 
breast, 

And  such  a  woeful  mien. 
Fitz-Eustace,  loitering  with  his  bow. 
To  practise  on  the  gull  and  crow, 
Saw  her,  at  dbtance,  gliding  slow, 

And  did  by  Mary  swear 
Some  love-lorn  Fay  she  might  have 

been, 
Or,  in   Romance,  some  spell-bound 

Queen ; 
Forrte'er,in  work-day  world,  was  seen 

A  form  so  witching  fair. 


Once  walking  thus,  at  evening  tide. 
It  chanced  a  gliding  sail  she  spied, 
And,  sighing,  thought— 'The  Abbess, 

there, 
Perchance,  does  to  her  home  repair ; 
Her  peaceful  rule,  where  Duty,  free. 
Walks  hand  in  hand  with  Charity ; 
Where  oft  Devotion's  tranced  glow 
Can  such  a  glimpse  of  heaven  bestow, 
That  the  enraptur'd  sisters  see 
High  vision  and  deep  mystery; 
The  very  form  of  Hilda  fiur, 
Hovering  upon  the  sunny  air, 
And  smiling  on  her  votaries'  prayer. 
O !  wherefore,  to  my  duller  eye, 
Did  still  the  Saint  her  form  deny  ! 
Was  it,  that,  sear'd  by  sinful  scorn, 
My   heart  could   neither    melt    nor 

burnt 


Or  lie  my  warm  affections  low, 
With  him,  that  taught  them  first  to 

glow? 
Yet,  gentle  Abbess,  well  I  knew, 
To  pay  thy  kindness  grateful  due, 
And  well  could  brook  the  mild  com- 
mand. 
That  ruled  thy  simple  maiden  band. 
How  different   now!   condemn'd    to 

bide 
My  doom  from  this  dark  tyrant's  pride. 
But  Marmion  has  to  learn,  ere  long. 
That  constant  mind,  and  hate  of  wrong. 
Descended  to  a  feeble  girl. 
From  Red  De  Clare,  stout  Gloster  s 

Earl: 
Of  such  a  stem,  a  sapling  weak 
He  ne'er  shall  bend,  although  he  break. 


*  But  see !    what  makes  this  armour 
here?'— 
For  in  her  path  there  lay 
Targe,  corslet,  helm ;  she  view'd  them 

near. 
<  The  breastplate  pierc'dl — Ay,  much 

I  fear, 
Weak  fence  wertthou  'gainst  foeman*s 

spear. 
That  hath  made  fatal  entrance  here. 

As  these  dark  blood-gouts  say. 
Thus  Wilton — oh!  not  corslet*s  warp, 
Not  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard. 
Could  be  thy  manly  IxMom's  guard. 

On  yon  disastrous  day ! ' 
She   raised    her    eyes    in    moumftU 

mood, — 
Wilton  himself  before  her  stood  ! 
It  might  haveseem'd  his  {Missing  ghost. 
For  every  youthful  grace  was  lost ; 
And  joy  unwonted,  and  surprise, 
Gave  their  strange   wildness  to  his 

eyes. 
Expect  not,  noble  dames  and  lords. 
That  I  can  tell  such  scene  in  words : 
What  skilful  limner  e'er  would  choose 
To  paint  the  rainbow's  varying  hues. 
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Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 

To  dip  his  brush  in  dyes  of  heaven  ? 

Far  less  can  my  weak  line  declare 

Each  changing  passion^s  shade ; 
Brightening  to  rapture  from  despair, 
Sorrow,  turprise,  and  pity  there. 
And  joy,  with  her  angelic  air. 
And  hope,  that  paints  the  future  fair. 

Their  vaiying  hues  display'd : 
Each  o'er  its  rival's  ground  extending, 
Alternate  conquering,  shifting,  blend* 

Tin  an,  fatigued,  the  conflict  yitld, 
And  mighty  Love  retains  the  field. 
Shortly  I  tell  what  then  he  said. 
By  numy  a  tender  word  delay *d. 
And  modest  blush,  and  bursting  sigh, 
And  question  kind,  and  fond  reply : — 


DE  WlLTON*S  HISTORY. 

'  Forget  we  that  disastrous  day. 
When  senseless  in  the  lists  I  lay. 
Thence  dragged, — but  how  I  cannot 
know. 
For  sense  and  recollection  fled. — 
I  found  me  on  a  pallet  low. 
Within  my  ancient  beadsman*s 
shed. 
Austin, — remember'st     thou,     my 
Clare. 
How  thou  didst  blush,  when  the  old 

man, 
When  first  our  infant  love  began, 
Said  we  would  make  a  matchless 
pan-? — 
^teniab,  and  friends,  and  kinsmen  fled 
From  the  degraded  traitor*s  bed, — 
He  only  held  my  burning  head. 
And  tended  me  for  many  a  day, 
While  wounds  and  fever  held  their 

sway. 
Bnt  kr  more  needful  was  his  care. 
When  sense  retum'd  to  wake  despair ; 
For  I  did  tear  the  closing  wound. 
And  dash  me  frantic  on  the  ground, 
^e'er  I  beard  the  name  of  Clare. 


At  length,  to  calmer  reason  brought. 
Much  by  his  kind  attendance  wrought. 

With  him  I  left  my  native  strand. 
And,  in  a  palmer's  weeds  array*d, 
My  hated  name  and  form  to  shade, 

I  journey 'd  many  a  land ; 
No  more  a  lord  of  rank  and  birth, 
But  mingled  with  the  dregs  of  earth. 

Oft  Austin  for  my  reason  fear*d, 
When  I  would  sit,  and  deeply  brood 
On  dark  revenge,  and  deeds  of  blood,. 

Or  wild  mad  schemes  uprear'd. 
My  friend  at  length  fell  sick,  tod  said, 

God  would  remove  him  soon : 
And,  while  upon  his  dying  bed. 

He  begg*d  of  me  a  boon — 
If  e'er  my  deadliest  enemy 
Beneath  my  brand  should  conquerMlie^ 
Even  then  my  mercy  should  awake, 
And  spare  his  life  for  Austin*s  sake. 


*  Still  restless  as  a  second  Cain, 

To  Scotland  next  my  route  was  ta'en,. 

Full  well  the  paths  I  knew. 
Fame  of  my  fate  made  various  sound,. 
That  death  in  pilgrimage  I  found. 
That  I  had  perish'd  of  my  wound, — 

None  cared  which  tale  was  true : 
And  living  eye  could  never  guess 
De  Wilton  in  his  Palmer*s  dress ; 
For  now  that  sable  slough  is  shed. 
And  trimm*d  my  shaggy  beard  and 

head, 
I  scarcely  know  me  in  the  glass. 
A  chance  most  wondrous  did  provide,. 
That  I  should  be  that  Baron's  guide— 

I  will  not  name  his  name ! 
Vengeance  to  God  alone  belongs ; 
But,  when  I  think  on  all  my  wrongs^ 

My  blood  is  liquid  flame ! 
And  ne*er  the  time  shall  I  forget. 
When,  in  a  Scottish  hostel  set. 

Dark  looks  we  did  exchange  : 
What  were  his  thoughts  I  cannot  tell  ^ 
But  in  my  bosom  muster'd  Hell 

Its  plans  of  dark  revenge. 
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'A  word  of  vulgar  augury, 
That  broke  from  me,  I  scarce  knew 
why, 

Brought  on  a  village  tale  ; 
Which  wrought  upon  his  moody  sprite, 
And  sent  him  armed  forth  by  night. 

I  borrowed  steed  and  mail, 
And  weapons,  from  his  sleeping  band ; 

And,  passing  from  a  postern  door, 
We  met,  and  'counter'd  hand  to  hand, — 

He  fell  on  Gifford  moor. 
For  the  death-stroke  my  brand  I  drew, 
(O  then  my  helmed  head  he  knew. 

The  Palmer  s  cowl  was  gone,) 
Then  had  three  inches  of  my  blade 
The  heavy  debt  of  vengeance  paid : 
My  hand  the  thought  of  Austin  staid ; 

I  left  him  there  alone. 
O  good  old  man !  even  from  the  grave 
Thy  spirit  could  thy  master  save  : 
If  I  had  slain  my  foeman,  ne'er 
Had  Whitby's  Abbess,  in  her  fear, 
Given  to  my  hand  this  packet  dear. 
Of  power  to  clear  my  injured  fame, 
And  vindicate  De  Wilton's  name. 
Perchance  you  heard  the  Abbess  tell 
Of  the  strange  pageantry  of  Hell, 

That  broke  our  secret  speech — 
It  rose  from  the  infernal  shade, 
Or  featly  was  some  juggle  playM, 

A  tale  of  peace  to  teach. 
Appeal  to  Heaven  I  judged  was  best. 
When  my  name  came  among  the  rest. 


'  Now  here,  within  Tantallon  Hold, 
To  Pouglas  late  my  tale  I  told. 
To  whom  my  house  was  known  of  old. 
Won  by  my  proofs,  his  falchion  bright 
This  eve  anew  shall  dub  me  knight. 
These  were  the  arms  that  once  did 

turn 
The  tide  of  fight  on  Otterbume, 
And  Harry  Hotspur  forced  to  yield. 
When  the  Dead  Douglas  won  the  field. 


These   Angus  gave — his  armourer's 

care, 
Ere  mom  shall  every  breach  repair ; 
For  nought,  he  said,  was  in  his  halls. 
But  ancient  armour  on  the  walls. 
And  aged  chargers  in  the  stalls, 
And  women,  priests,  and  grey-hair'd 

men. 
The  rest  were  all  in  Twiscl  glen. 
And  now  I  watch  my  armour  here. 
By  law  of  arms,  till  midnight 's  near ; 
Then,  once  again  a  belted  knight, 
Seek  Surrey's  camp  with  dawn  of  lig^t. 


*  There   soon    again    we    meet,    my 

Clare! 
This   Baron    means    to    guide    thee 

there: 
Douglas  reveres  his  King's  command. 
Else  would   he  take    thee  from    his 

band. 
And  there  thy  kinsman,  Surrey,  too. 
Will  give  De  Wilton  justice  due. 
Now  meeter  far  for  martial  broil. 
Firmer  my  limbs,  and  strung  by  toil. 

Once  more  * *  O  Wilton  !  must  we 

then 
Risk  new-found  happiness  again, 

Trust  fJEite  of  arms  once  more  I 
And  is  there  not  an  humble  glen. 

Where  we,  content  and  poor. 
Might  build  a  cotuge  in  the  shade, 
A  shepherd  thou,  and  I  to  aid 

Thy  task  on  dale  and  moor? 
That    reddening     brow!— too     well 

I  know, 
Not  even  thy  Clare  can  peace  bestow. 

While  falsehood  stains  thy  name : 
Go  then  to  fight !  Clare  bids  thee  g^o ! 
Clare  can  a  warrior's  feelings  know^. 

And  weep  a  warrior's  shame, 
Can  Red  Earl  Gilbert's  spirit  feel. 
Buckle  the  spurs  upon  thy  heel. 
And    belt  thee   Mrith   thy   brand    of 
steel, 

And  send  thee  forth  to  fume ! ' 
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That  ni^ht,  upon  the  rocks  and  bay, 
The  midnight  moonbeam  slumbering 

lay, 

And  pour'd  its  silver  light,  and  pure. 
Through  loop-hole,  and  through  em- 
brazure. 

Upon  Tantallon  tower  and  hall ; 
But  chief  where  arched  windows  wide 
Illuminate  the  chapel's  pride. 

The  sober  glances  (all. 
Much  was  there  need  ;  though,  seam*d 

with  scars. 
Two  veterans  of  the  Douglas*  wars. 

Though  two  grey  priests  were  there, 
And  each  a  blazing  torch  held  high,  • 
You  could  not  by  their  blaze  descry 

The  chapel's  carving  fair. 
Amid  that  dim  and  smoky  light. 
Chequering    the    silver    moonshine 
bright, 

A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood, 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas  blood. 
With  mitre  sheen,  and  rocquet  white. 
Yet  showed  his  meek  and  thoughtful 

eye 
But  little  pride  of  prelacy ; 
More  pleas'd  that,  in  a  barbarous  age. 
He  gave  rude  Scotland  Vir^gil's  page. 
Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  £eur  Dunkeld. 
Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood, 
DoflTd  his  furr'd  gown,  and  sable  hood : 
O'er  his  huge  forin  and  visage  pale, 
He  wore  a  cap  and  shirt  of  mail ; 
And  lean*d  his  large  and  wrinkled  hand 
Upon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand 
Which  wont  of  yore,  in  battle  fray, 
Hb  foeman^s  limbs  to  shred  away, 
As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray. 

He  seem*das,from  the  tombsaround 
Rising  at  judgment-day, 

Some  giant  Douglas  may  be  found 
In  all  his  old  array  ; 
So  pale  his  face,  so  huge  his  limb. 
So  old  his  arms,  his  look  so  grim. 


Then  at  the  akar  Wilton  kneels. 
And  Clare  the  spurs  bound  on  his  heels ; 
And  think  what  next  he  must  have  felt. 
At  buckling  of  the  falchion  belt ! 

And  judge  how  Clara  changed  her 
hue. 
While  fastening  to  her  lofver's  side 
Afnend,  which,  though  in  danger  tried, 

He  once  had  found  untrue ! 
Then  Douglas  struck  him  with   his 

blade: 
'  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  Andrew  aid, 

I  dub  thee  knight. 
Arise,  Sir  Ralph,  De  Wilton's  heir! 
For  King;  for  Church,  for  Lady  fair, 

See  that  thou  fight.'— 
And  Bishop  Gawain,  as  he  rose. 
Said — *  Wilton!   grieve    not   for  thy 
woes, 

Disgrace,  and  trouble ; 
For  He,  who  honour  best  bestows, 

May  give  thee  double.* — 
De  Wilton  sobb'd,  for  sob  he  must — 
*  Where'er  I  meet  a  Douglas,  trust 

That  Douglas  is  my  brother  1  * — . 
<  Nay,  nay,'  old  Angus  said,  *  not  so : 
To  Surrey's  camp  thou  now  must  go, 

Thy  wrongs  no  longer  smother. 
I  have  two  sons  in  yonder  field ; 
And,  if  thou  meet*  st  them  under  shield. 
Upon  them  bravely — do  thy  worst ; 
And  foul  &11  hun  that  blenches  first ! ' 


Not  far  advancM  was  morning  day, 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop,  array 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride  ; 
He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  band. 
Beneath  the  ro3ral  seal  and  hand. 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide : 
The  ancient  Elarl,  with  stately  g^race. 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  pUce, 
And  whisper'd  in  an  under  tone, 
*  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his    prey   is 
flown.'  ' .         . . 
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llie  train  from  out  the  castle  drew, 
But  Marmion  stoppM  to  bid  adieu : — 

*  Though  something  I  might  'plain/ 
he  said, 
'  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest, 
Sent  hither  by  your  King*s  behest. 

While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  staid ; 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land, 
And,  noble  Elarl,  receive  my  hand.' 
But  Douglas   round   him    drew   his 

cloak, 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke : 
*  My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers,  shall 

still 
Be  open,  at  my  Sovereign's  will, 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  King's  alone. 
From  turret  to  foundation-stone— 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own ; 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp.' 


Bum'd  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like 

fire, 
And  shook  hb  veiy  frame  for  ire, 

And  'This  to  mel'  he  said  ; 
*  An  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard, 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spar'd 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head  ! 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  Peer, 
He,  who  does  England's  message  here. 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state. 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate : 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here. 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride, 
Here  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near— 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord. 
And  lay  your  bands  upon  your  sword  I) 

I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied  1 
And  if  thou  said'st  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowland  or  Highland,  fkr  or  near. 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied ! ' 
On  tke  Earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O'ercamc  the  ashen  hue  of  age : 


Fierce  he  broke  forth,  'And  dar'st 

thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 
And  hop'st  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go 
No,  by  Saint  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no  I 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms — ^what,  war- 
der, ho ! 
Let  the  portcullis  fall.' 
Lord  Marmion  tum'd, — well  was  his 

need. 
And  dash'd  the  rowels  in  his  steed. 
Like    arrow  through    the    archway 

sprung, 
The    ponderous    grate  behind    him 

rung: 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room, 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

XV. 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 
Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise  ; 
Nor  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 
Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim  : 
And  when  Lord  Marmion  reach'd  his 

band, 
Hehalts,and  turns  with  clenched  hand, 
And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours. 
And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 
*  Horse  !  horse ! '  the  Douglas  cried, 

^  and  chase  1 ' 
But  soon  he  rein'd  his  fiiry's  pace : 
'  A  royal  messenger  he  came, 
Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name. — 
A  letter  forged !  Saint  Jude  to  speed] 
Did  ever  knight  so  foul  a  deed  1 
At  first  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill. 
When  the  King  prais'd  his  clerkly  skill. 
Thanks  to  Saint  Bothan,  son  of  mine. 
Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line  : 
So  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still, 
Let  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill. 
Saint  Maiy  mend  my  fiery  mood ! 
Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas  blood, 
I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood 
Tis  pity  of  him  too,'  he  cried : 
'  Bold  can  he  speak,  and  fairiy  ridc» 
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I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried.' 
With  this  his  mandate  he  recalls, 
And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  halls. 

XVI. 

The  day  in  M armion's  journey  wore  ; 
Yet,  ere  his  passion's  gust  was  o'er. 
They  cross'd  the  heights  of  Stanrig- 

moor. 
Histroopmoredosely  there  he  scannM, 
And  miss*d  the  Palmer  from  the  band. 
'  Palmer  or  not,'  young  Blount  did  say, 
'  He  parted  at  the  peep  of  day ; 
Good  sooth,  it  was  in  strange  array.' 
'  In  what  array  ?  *  said  Marmion,  quick. 
'  My  Lord,  I  ill  can  spell  the  trick ; 
But  all  night  long,  with  clink  and  bang, 
Close  to  my  couch  did  hanuners  clang ; 
At  dawn  the  falling  drawbridge  rang. 
And  from  a  loop-hole  while  I  peep, 
Old  Bell-the-Cat  came  from  the  Keep, 
Wtapp'd  in  a  gown  of  sables  fair. 
As  fearful  of  the  morning  air ; 
Beneath,  when  that  was  blown  aside, 
A  rusty  shirt  of  mail  I  spied. 
By  Archibald  won  in  bloody  work. 
Against  the  Saracen  and  Turk : 
Last  night  it  hung  not  in  the  hall ; 
I  thought  some  marvel  would  befiUl. 
And  next  I  saw  them  saddled  lead 
Old  Cheviot  forth,  the  Earl's  beststeed, 
A  matchless  horse,  though  something 

old, 
Prompt  in  his  paces,  cool  and  bold. 
I  heard  the  Sheriff  Sholto  say. 
The  Earl  did  much  the  Master  pray 
To  use  him  on  the  battle-day ; 
But  he   preferr'd* 'Nay,  Henry, 

cease! 
Thou  sworn  horse-courser,  hold  thy 

peace. 
Eustace,  thou  bear'st  a  brain— I  pray. 
What  did  Blount  see  at  break  of  day  ?  * 

xvn. 
'In  brief,  ngr  lord,  we  both  descried 
fFor  then  I  stood  by  Henry's  side) 
The  Pahner  moont,  and  outwards  ride. 


Upon  the  Earl's  own  favourite  steed: 
All  sheath'd  he  was  in  armour  bright. 
And  much  resembled  that  same  knight, 
Subdu'd  by  you  in  Cotswold  fight: 

Lord  Angus  wished  him  speed.' 
The  instant  that  Fitz-Eustace  spoke, 
A  sudden  light  on  Marmion  broke ; — 
'Ah  !  dastard  fool,  to  reason  lost ! * 
He    mutter'd;    "twas   nor  fay    nor 

ghost 
I  met  upon  the  moonlight  wold. 
But  living  man  of  earthly  mould. 

O  dotage  blind  and  gross ! 
Had  I  but  fought  as  wont,  one  thrust 
Had  laid  De  Wilton  in  the  dust. 

My  path  no  more  to  cross. 
How  stand  we  now  t — he  told  his  tale 
To  Dougbis ;  and  with  some  avail ; 

Twas  therefore  gloom'd  his  rugged 
brow. 
Win  Surrey  dare  to  entertain, 
'Gainst  Marmion,   chaiige   disproved 
and  vain? 

Small  risk  of  that,  I  trow. 
Yet   Clare's    sharp   questions    must 

I  shun. 
Must  separate  Constance  ftom    the 
Nun— 

0  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave. 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive ! 
A  Palmer  too ! — no  wonder  why 

1  felt  rebuk'd  beneath  his  eye : 

I  might  have  known  there  was  but  one. 
Whose lookcottld quell  Lord  Marmion.' 


Stung  with  these  thoughts,  he  urg'd 

to  speed 
His  troop,  and  reach'd  at  eve  the 

Tweed, 
Where  Lennel's  convent  clos'd  their 

march; 
(There  now  is  left  but  one  frafl  arch. 

Yet  mourn  thou  not  its  cells ; 
Our  time  a  fair  exchange  has  made ; 
Hard  by,  in  hospitable  shade, 
A  reverend  pilgrim  dwells, 
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Well  worth   the  whole   Bemardine 

hrood, 
That  e*er  wore  sandal,  frock,  or  hood.) 
Yet  did  Saint  Bemard*s  Abbot  there 
Give  Marmion  entertainment  fair, 
And  lodging  for  bis  train  and  Clare. 
Next  mom  the   Baron  climb'd    the 

tower, 
To  view  afar  the  Scottish  power, 

Encamp'd  on  Flodden  edge : 
The  white  pavilions  made  a  show. 
Like  remnants  of  the  winter  snow. 

Along  the  dusky  ridge. 
Long  Marmion  looked :  at  length  his 

eye 
Unusual  movement  might  descry 

Amid  the  shifUng  lines : 
The  Scottish  host  drawn  out  appears, 
For,  flashing  on  the  hedge  of  spears 

The  eastern  sunbeam  shines. 
Their    front    now    deepening,  now 

extending  ;• 
Their  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bend- 
ing, 
Now  drawing  back,  and  now  descend* 

ing. 
The  skilful  Marmion  well  could  know 
They  watch *d  the  motions  of  some  foe, 
Who  traversed  on  the  plain  below. 


Even  so  it  was.  From  Flodden  ridge 
The  Scots  beheld  the  English  host 
Leave  Barmore-wood,  their  evening 

post, 
And  heedful  watch'd  them  as  they 
cross'd 

The  Till  by  Twisel  Bridge. 
High  sight  it  ispand  haughty,  while 
They  dive  into  the  deep  deflle  ; 
Beneath  the  cavemM  cliff  they  fall, 
Beneath  the  castle*s  airy  wall ; 

By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn-tree. 
Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing ; 
Trofi^  aft^  troop  their  banners  rear- 
ing, .; 

Upon  the  eastepi  bank  you  see ; 


Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den, 

Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 
And  rbing  from  the  dim-wood  glen. 
Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men, 

In  slow  succession  still, 
And,  sweeping  o*er  the  Gothic  arch, 
And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march. 

To  gain  the  opposing  hill. 
That  mom,  to  many  a  trumpet  clang, 
Twisel  I  thy  rock's  deep  echo  rang; 
And  many  a  chief  of  birth  and  rank. 
Saint  Helen !  at  thy  fountain  drank. 
Thy  hawthorn  glade,  which  now  we  see 
In  spring-tide  bloom  so  lavishly,   . 
Had  then  from  many  an  axe  its  doom. 
To  give  the  marching  columns  room. 


And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now, 
Dark  Flodden !  on  thy  airy  brow. 
Since  England  gains  the  pass  the  while. 
And  struggles  through  the  deep  defile  ? 
What  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  James  ? 
Why  sits  that  champion  of  the  dames 

Inactive  on  has  steed. 
And  sees,  between  him  and  his  land. 
Between  him  and  Tweed's  southern 
strand. 
His  host  Lord  Surrey  lead? 
What  Vails  the  vain  knight-errant*s 

brand? 
O,  Douglas,  for  thy  leading  wand  I 
Fierce  Randolph,  for  thy  speed  t 
O  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight. 
Or  well-skiird  Bruce,  to  rule  the  fights 
And    cry   *  Saint    Andrew  and  our 

right  1 ' 
Another  sight  had  seen  that  mom, 
From  Fate's  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn. 
And   Flodden   had    been    Bannock- 
bourne  1 
The  precious  hour  has  pass'd  in  vain, 
And  England's  host  has  gain'd  the 

plain; 
Wheeling  their  march,  and  circling 

stiU, 
Around  the  base  of  Flodden  hilL 
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Ere  yet  the  bands  met  Marmion's  eye 
Fitz-Eustace  shouted  loud  and  high, 
'Hark!  hariL!  my  lord,  an  English 

drum! 
And  see  ascending  squadrons  come 

Between  Tweed's  river  and  the  hill, 
Foot,  horse,  and  cannon:  hap  what 

hap, 
My  basnet  to  a  prentice  cap, 

Lord  Surrey's  o*er  the  Till ! 
Yet  more  I  yet  more  I — how  far  arrayed 
They  file  from   out    the    hawthorn 
shade, 
And  sweep  so  gallant  by ! 
With  all  their  banners  bravely  spread, 
And  all  their  armour  flashing  high, 
Saint  George  might  waken  from  the 
dead. 
To  see  fair  England's  standards  fly.' 
'  Stint  in  thy  prate,'  quoth  Blount, 

'  thou  'dst  best. 
And  listen  to  our  lord's  behest. 
With  kindling  brow  Lord  Marmion 

said, 
'This  instant  be  bur  band  amgr'd ; 
The  river  must  be  quickly  cross'd, 
That  we    may   join   Lord   Surrey's 

host. 
If  fight  King  James, — as  well  I  trust, 
Thatfighthewill,and  fight  he  must, — 
The  Lady  Clare  behind  our  lines 
Shan  tarry,  while  the  battle  joins.' 


Hunselfhe  swift  on  horseback  threw, 
Scarce  to  the  Abbot  bade  adieu ; 
Far  less  would  listen  to  his  prayer 
To  leave  behind  the  helpless  Clare. 
Down    to  the  Tweed  his  band  he 

drew. 
And  muttered  as  the  flood  they  view, 
'The  pheasant  in  the  falcon's  claw, 
He  scarce  will  yield  to  please  a  daw : 
Lord  Angus  may  the  Abbot  awe. 
So  Clare  shall  bide  with  me.' 


Then  on  that  dangerous  ford«  and  deep, 
Where  to  the  Tweed  Leafs  eddies 
creep. 

He  ventured  desperately : 
And  not  a  moment  will  he  bide, 
Till  squire,  or    groom,  before    him 

ride; 
Headmost  of  all  he  stems  the  tide, 

And  stems  it  gallantly. 
Eustace  held  Clare  upon  her  horse. 

Old  Hubert  led  her  rein. 
Stoutly    they    brav'd    the    current's 

course. 
And,  though  far  downward    driven 
per  force. 

The  southern  bank  they  gain  ; 
Behind    them,   straggling,  came    to 
shore, 

As  best  they  might,  the  train  : 
Each  o'er  his  head  hb  yew-bow  bore, 

A  caution  not  in  vain ; 
Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string. 
By  wet  unharm'd,  should  sharply  ring. 
A  moment  then  Lord  Marmion  staid, 
And  breath'd  his  steed,  his  men 
array'd, 

Then  forward  mov'd  his  band, 
Until,  Lord  Surrey's  rear-guard  won. 
He  halted  by  a  Cross  of  Stone, 
That,  on  a  hillock  standing  lone. 

Did  all  the  field  command. 


Hence  might  they  see  the  full  array 
Of  either  host,  for  deadly  fray ; 
Their  marshall'd  lines  stretch'd  east 
and  west, 

And  fronted  north  and  south. 
And  distant  salutation  pass'd 

From  the  loud  cannon  mouth ; 
Not  in  the  close  successive  rattle, 
That  breathes  the  voice  of  modern 
battle. 

But  slow  and  iwr  between. 
Thehillockgain'd,  Lord  Marmionstaid : 
*  Here,  by  this  Cross,'  he  gently  said, 

'  You  well  may  view  the  scene. 
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Here  shall  thou  tany,  lovely  Clare : 
O !  think  of  Marmion  in  thy  prayer ! 
Thou  wilt  not  f — well,  no  less  my  care 
Shall,  watchful,  for  thy  weal  prepare. 
You,    Blount  and  Eustace,  are   her 
guard, 

With  ten  picked  archers  of  my  train ; 
With  England  if  the  day  go  hard, 

To  Berwick  speed  amain. 
But  if  we  conquer,  cruel  maid, 
My  spoils  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid. 

When  here  we  meet  again.' 
He  waited  not  for  answer  there, 
And  would  notmaikthe  maid's  despair. 

Nor  heed  the  discontented  look 
From  either  squire ;  but  spurr'd  amain, 
And,  dashing  through  the  battle  plain, 

His  way  to  Surrey  took, 

XXIV. 

'  The  good  Lord  Marmion,  by  my  life ! 

Welcome  to  danger's  hour ! 
Short  greeting  serves  in  time  of  strife : 

Thus  have  I  rang'd  my  power : 
Myself  will  rule  this  central  host, 

Stout  Stanley  fronts  their  right, 
My  sons  command  the  vaward  post. 

With     Brian    Tunstall,    stainless 
knight; 

Lord  Dacre,  with  his  horsemen  light. 

Shall  be  in  rearward  of  the  fight. 
And  succour  those  that  need  it  most 

Now,  gallant  Marmion,  well  I  know 

Would  gladly  to  the  vanguard  go  ; 
Edmund,  the  Admiral,  Tunstall  there, 
With  thee  their  charge  will  blithely 

share; 
There  fight  thine  own  retainers  too. 
Beneath  De  Burg,  thy  steward  true.' 
*  Thanks,  noble  Surrey!*  Marmionsaid, 
Nor  farther  greeting  there  he  paid ; 
But,  parting  like  a  thunderbolt. 
First  in  the  vanguard  made  a  halt, 

Where  such  a  shout  there  rose 
Of  Marmion  I  Marmion  I  that  the  ciy, 
Up  Flodden  mountain  shrilUng  high. 

Startled  the  ScoUi^h  foes. 


Blount  and  Fitz-Eustace  rested  still 
With  Lady  Clare  upon  the  hill ! 
On  which  (for  far  the  day  was  spent), 
The    western   sunbeams  now  were 

bent. 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew, 
Could  plain  their  distant  comrades 

view: 
Sadly  to  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
*  Unworthy  oflSce  here  to  stay ! 
No  hope  of  gilded  spurs  to-day. 
But  see  1  look  up— on  Flodden  bent 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent' 

And  sudden,  as  he  spoke, 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill. 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreath'd  in  sable  smoke. 
Volum'd  and  fast,  and  rolling  £u-. 
The  cloud  envelop'd  Scotland's  war. 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke ; 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone, 
Announc'd  their  march ;  their  tread 

alone. 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a  stifled  hum. 
Told    England,   from  his  mountain- 
throne 

King  James  did  rushing  come. 
Scarce  could  they  hear,  or  see  their 
foes. 

Until  at  weapon-point  they  close. 
They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and 

dust. 
With  sword-sway,  and  with  lance*s 
thrust ; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth. 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth. 
And  fiends  in  upper  air ; 
O  life  and  death  were  in  the  shout. 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout, 

And  triumph  and  despair. 
Long  look'd  the  anxious  squires ;  their 

eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  nought  descry. 
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XXVI, 

At  lengith    the    freshening    western 

blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears ; 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew. 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  mark'd  they,  dashing  broad  and 

far, 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war, 
And  plumed  crests  of  chiefbiins  brave, 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave  ; 

But  nought  distinct  they  see  : 
Wide  rag*d  the  battle  on  the  plain ; 
Spears  shook,  and   falchions  flashed 


Fell  England*s  arrow-flight  like  rain ; 
Crests   rose,  and   stooped,  and   rose 
•gain, 

WBd  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  high 
They  saw  Lord  Marmion*s  falcon  fly : 
And  stainless  Tunstall's  banner  white. 
And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  bright. 
Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight : 

Although  against  them  come. 
Of  gaOant  Gordons  many  a  one. 
And  many  a  stubborn  Badenoch-man, 
And  many  a  rugged  Border  clan. 

With  Huntly,and  with  Home. 


Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle ; 
Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 
Rush'd  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear, 
And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside. 
And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword 

plied. 
Twas  vain: — But  Fortune,  on  the 

•     right. 
With  ficUe  smile,  cheer'd  Scotkmd*s 

fight 
Then  fell  that  spotless  banmer  white. 
The  Howard's  lion  fell ; 


Yet  still  Lord  ]farmion*s  falcon  flew 
With  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer 
grew 

Around  the  battle-yelL 
The  Border  slogan  rent  the  sky ! 
A  Home !  a  Gordon  !  was  the  cry : 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows ; 
Advanced,  forc'd  back,  now  low,  now 
high, 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose ; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale. 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and 
sail. 

It  wavered  'mid  the  foes. 
No  longer  Blount  the  view  could  bear : 
'  By  Heaven,  and  all  its  saints !  I  swear 

I  will  not  see  it  lost  I 
Fitz-Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 
May    bid    your    beads,    and    patter 
prayer,— 

I  gallop  to  the  host' 
And  to  the  fray  he  rode  amain. 
Followed  by  all  the  archer  train. 
Thefieryyouth,  withdesperatecharge. 
Made,  for  a  space,  an  opening  large, 

The  rescued  banner  rose. 
But  darkly  clos'd  the  war  around. 
Like  pine-tree,  rooted  from  the  ground. 

It  sunk  among  the  foes. 
Then  Eustace  mounted  too : — yet  staid 
As  loath  to  leave  the  helpless  maid, 

When,  fast  as  shaft  can  fly. 
Bloodshot  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread, 
The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head. 
Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red. 

Lord  Marmion's  steed  rush'd  by ; 
And  Eustace,  maddening  at  the  sight, 
A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast 
To  mark  he  would  return  in  haste. 
Then  plung'd  into  the  fight 

XXVIII. 

Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feels. 
Left  in  that  dreadful  hour  alone : 

Perchance  her  reason  stoops,  or  reels ; 
Perchance  a  courage,  not  her  own, 
Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone. 
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The  scatterM  van  of  England  wheels ; 
She  only  said,  as  loud  in  air 
The  tumult  roar'd,  *  Is  Wiltontherel* 
They  fly,  or,  madden'd  by  despair, 
Fightbuttodie,—*  Is  Wilton  there?' 
With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there 
rode 
Two  horsemen  drench*d  with  gore, 
And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  load, 

A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 
His  hand  still  strain'd  the  broken  brand; 
His   arms  were  smear'd  with  blood 

and  sand : 
Dragged  from  among  the  horses*  feet, 
With  dinted  shield,  and  helmet  beat, 
The  falcon-crest  and  plumage  gone. 
Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion  ! 
Young  Blount  his  armour  did  unlace, 
And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  face. 

Said  *  By  Saint  George,  he 's  gone ! 
Thatspear-wound  has  ourmastersped, 
And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head ! 

Good-night  to  Marmion/ 
^UnnurturM   Blount!    thy  brawling 

cease: 
He   opes   his   eyes,'    said    Eustace; 
*  peace  1 ' 


When,doflrdhis  casque,  he  felt  free  air. 

Around  *gan  Marmion  wildly  stare : — 

*  Where's  Harry  Blount?  Fitz-Eustace 
where  ? 

Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare ! 

Redeem  my  pennon, — charge  again  ! 

Cry  *  Marmion  to  the  rescue !  * — Vain ! 

Last  of  my  race,  on  battle-plain 

That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again  ! 

Yet  my  last  thought  is  England's ;  fly, 
To  Dacre  bear  my  signet-ring : 
Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring. 

Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie ; 
Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field, 
His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless 

shield  : 
Edmund  is  down :— my  life  is  reft  ; 
The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 


Let   Stanley  charge  with  spur   of 
fire, — 

With  Chest sr  charge,  and  Lancashire, 

Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host. 

Or  victory  and  England's  lost. 

Must  I  bid  twice  ? — hence,  varlets ! 
fly! 

Leave  Marmion  here  alone — to  die. ' 

They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay ; 

Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away. 
Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan. 
And  half  he  murmur'd,  *  Is  there  none, 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst. 
Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to 

bring 
Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring. 

To  slake  my  dying  thirst  1 ' 


O  Woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease. 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made  ; 
When  pain  and   anguish  wring   the 

brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou ! 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said. 
When,  with- the  Baron's  casque,  the 
maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran  : 
Forget  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears ; 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears. 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
She  stoop'd  her  by  the  runnel's  side. 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew ; 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountain's  side. 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark-red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  turn? — behold  her 
mark 

A  little  fountain  cell. 
Where  water,  clear  as  diamond- spark. 

In  a  stone  basin  fell. 
Above,  some  half-worn  letters  say, 
Idrink.iorBTS  .fnlgrhn  .tJrink.aiOi .  prag* 
Jtir  •  ti^ .  ktnH .  smtl .  of .  i&gint .  C^ctg . 

Wifyt .  built .  ti|ui  •  (tow  •  oiOi .  IdcU. 
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She  filfdthe  helm,  and  back  she  hied, 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  monk  supporting  Marmion*s  head : 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought, 

To  shrievethe  dying,  bless  the  dead. 

XXXI. 

DeepdrankLord  Marmion  of  the  wave, 
And,  as  she  stoop'd  his  brow  to  lave — 
'  Is  it  the  hand  of  Clare,'  he  said, 
'Or   injur'd    Constance,  bathes   my 
head?' 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose, — 
'  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prayer  t 

I  must  redress  her  woes. 
Short  space,  few  words,  are  mine  to 

spare  : 
Forgive  and  listen,  gentle  Clare  !* 

*  Alas ! '  she  said,  *  the  while, — 
0,  think  of  your  immortal  weal  1 

In  vain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal ; 

She died  at  Holy  Isle." 

Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  ground, 
As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound  ; 
Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide, 
Id  torrents,  from  his  wounded  side. 

*  Then  it  was  truth,' he  said;  *  I  knew 
That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true. 

I  would  the  Fiend,  to  whom  belongs 
The  vengeance  due  to  all  her  wrongs, 

Would  spare  me  but  a  day  1 
For  wasting  fire,  and  dying  groan, 
And  priests  slain  on  the  altar  stone, 

Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 
It  may  not  be !  this  dizzy  trance — 
Curse  on  yon  base  marauder's  lance. 
And  doubly  curs'd  my  failing  brand  ! 
A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand.' 
Then,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk. 
Supported  by  the  trembling  Monk. 

XXXII. 

With  fruitless  labour,  Clara  bound, 
And    strove  to    stanch   the  gushing 

wound  : 
The  Monk,  with  unavailing  cares. 
Exhausted  all  the  Church's  prayers. 


Ever,  he  said,  that,  dose  and  near, 

A  lady's  voice  was  in  his  ear, 

And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear ; 

For  that  she  ever  sung, 
*  In  tkt  lost  battU,  bonu  down  by  the 

Whtrt  tm$igUa  win's  ratiU  with  groans 
of  tkt  dying!* 

So  the  notes  rung ; — 
'  Avoid  thee,  Fiend !  with  cruel  hand, 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand ! 
O,  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Redeemer  s  grace  divine ; 

O,  think  on  faith  and  bliss ! 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been, 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen. 

But  never  aught  like  this.* 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail, 
Now  trebly  thundering  swell'd  the 

gale, 

And — Stanley  !  was  the  cry  ; 
A  light  on  Marmion 's  visage  spread, 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye  : 
With  dying  hand,  above  his  head, 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 

And  shouted  *  Victory ! 
Charge, Chester, charge!  On, Stanley, 

on  I' 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 


By  this  though  deep  the  evening  fell. 
Still  rose  the  battle's  deadly  swell. 
For  still  the  Scots,  around  their  King, 
Unbroken,  fought  in  desperate  ring. 
Where's   now    their  victor    vaward 
wing, 

Where  Huntly ,  and  where  Home  ? — 
0,for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn. 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne. 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come. 
When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer, 

On  Rohcesvalles  died ! 
Such  blast  might  warn  theni,  not  In  vai  n. 
To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain, 
And  turn  the  doubtful  day  again,. 
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While  yet  on  Flodden  side. 
Afar,  the  Royal  Standard  flies, 
And  round  it  toils,  and  bleeds,  and  dies. 

Our  Caledonian  pride  I 
In  vain  the  wish— for  far  away, 
While  spoil  and  havoc  mark  their  way, 
Near  Sybil's  Cross   the  plunderers 

stray. 
*  O,  Lady,'  cried  the  Monk, '  away ! ' 

And  placM  her  on  her  steed. 
And  led  her  to  the  chapel  fair, 

Of  Tilmouth  upon  Tweed. 
Thereall the  nightthey spent  in  prayer, 
And  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  there 
She  met  her  kinsman,  Lord  Fitz-Clare. 

xxxrv. 
But  as  they  left  the  dark*ning  heath. 
More  desperate  grew  thestrife  of  death. 
The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hail'd. 
In  headlong  charge  their  horseassail'd ; 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons 

sweep 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 

That  fought  around  their  King. 
Butyet,  though  thicJLthe  shaftsassnow. 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirl- 
winds go. 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow, 

Unbroken  was  the  ring ; 
The  stubborn  spear-men  still  made 

good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood, 
Each  stepping  where   his   comrade 
stood. 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight ; 
Link*d  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight. 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like 
knight. 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  King. 
Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  backfrom  strife  his  shatter'd  bands ; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew. 
As  mountain-waves,from  wasted  lands, 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 


Then  did  their  loss  his  foemen  know ; 
Their  King,  their  Lords,  their  might- 
iest low. 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow. 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south 
winds  blow. 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless 
plash. 

While  many  a  broken  band. 
Disordered,  through  her  currents  dash. 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  town  and  dale, 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale, 
And  raise  the  universal  wait 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song, 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong: 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife,  and  carnage  drear, 

Of  Flodden's  fittal  field, 
Where  shivcr*d  was  fiur  Scotland's 
spear. 

And  broken  was  her  shidd ! 

XXXV. 

Day  dawns  upon  the  mountain's  side: 
There,  Scotland !  lay  thy  bravest  pride. 
Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a  one: 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  gone. 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully, 
Defac'd  and  manned  though  it  be; 
Nor  to  yon  Border  castle  high, 
Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eye; 

Nor  cherish  hope  in  vain, 
That,  journeying  far  on  foreign  strand. 
The  Royal  Pilgrim  to  his  hmd 

May  yet  return  again. 
He    saw    the    wreck   his    rashness 

wrought; 
Reckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought. 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain : 
And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand. 
Firm  dench'd  within  his  manly  hand, 

Beseem'd  the  monarch  slain. 
But,  O I  how  changed  since  yon  blithe 

night  1 
Gladly  I  turn  me  flnom  the  sight, 

Unto  my  tale  again. 
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Short  is  my  tale :  Fitz- Eustace'  care 
A  piercM  and  mangled  body  bare 
To  moated  Lichfield*s  lofty  pile; 
And  there,  beneath  the  southern  aisle 
A  tomb,  with  Gothic  sculpture  fair, 
Did  long  Lord  Marmion*s  image  bear. 
(Now  vainly  for  its  sight  you  look ; 
Twas  levell'd  when  fiEmatic  Brook 
The  fair  cathedral  stonn*d  and  took ; 
But,  thanks  to  Heaven  and  good  Saint 

Chad, 
A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had !) 
There  erst  was  martial  Marmion  found. 
His  feet  upon  a  couchant  hound. 

His  hands  to  heaven  uprais'd ; 
And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich. 
And  tablet  carved,  and  fretted  niche. 

His  arms  and  feats  were  blaz'd. 
And  yet,  though  all  was  carv'd  so  fair. 
And  priest  for  Marmion  breath'd  the 

prayer, 
The  last  Lord  Marmion  lay  not  there. 
From  Ettrick  woods  a  peasant  swain 
FoUow'd  his  lord  to  Flodden  plain, — 
One  of  those  flowers,  whom  plaintive 

lay 
In  Scotland  mourns  as  'wede  away  :* 
Sore  wounded,  Sybil's  Cross  he  spied, 
And  dragg'd  him  to  its  foot,  and  died, 
Close  by  the  noble  Marmion's  side. 
The  spoOers  stripped  and  gash'd  the 

slain, 
And  thus  their  corpses  were  mistaken ; 
And  thus,  in  the  proud  Baron's  tomb, 
The  lowly  woodsman  took  the  room. 


Less  easy  task  it  were,  to  show 
Lord  Marmion's  nameless  grave,  and 

low. 
They  dug  his  grave  e'en  where  he  lay, 

But  evexy  nuak  is  gone ; 
Time's  wasting  hand  has  done  away 
The  simple  Cross  of  Sybil  Grey, 

And  broke  her  font  of  stone : 


But  yet  from  out  the  little  hill 
Oozes  the  slender  springlet  still ; 

Oft  halts  the  stranger  there, 
For  thence  may  best  his  curious  eye 
The  memorable  field  descry  ; 

And  shepherd  boys  repair 
To  seek  the  water-flag  and  rush. 
And  rest  them  by  the  hazel  bush, 

And  plait  their  garlands  fair ; 
Nor  dream  they  sit  upon  the  grave, 
Thatholdsthebones  of  Marmion  brave. 
When  thou  shalt  find  the  little  hill. 
With  thy  heart  commune,  and  be  still. 
If  ever,  in  temptation  strong, 
Thou  left'st  the   right   path   for  the 

wrong; 
If  every  devious  step,  thus  trod,* 
Still  led  thee  farther  from  the  road ; 
Dread  thou  to  speak  presumptuous 

doom 
On  noble  Marmion*s  lowly  tomb  ; 
But  say,  *  He  died  a  gallant  knight, 
With  sword  in  hand,  for  England's 
right.' 


I  do  not  rh3rme  to  that  dull  elf. 
Who  cannot  image  to  himself, 
That    all  through  Flodden's  dismal 

night, 
Wilton  was  foremost  in  the  fight ; 
That,  when  brave  Surrey's  steed  was 

slain, 
Twas  Wilton  mounted  him  again  ; 
Twas  Wilton's  brand  that   deepest 

hcw'd. 
Amid  the  spearmen's  stubborn  wood  : 
Unnam'd  by  Hollinshed  or  Hall, 
He  was  the  living  soul  of  all : 
That,  after  fight,  his  faith  made  plain. 
He  won  his  rank  and  lands  again  ; 
And  charged  his  old  paternal  shield 
With  bearings  won  on  Flodden  Field. 
Nor  sing  I  to  that  simple  maid, 
To  whom  it  must  in  terms  be  spid, 
That  King  and  kinsmen  did  agree. 
To  bless  fair  Clara's  constancy  ; 
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Who  cannot,  unless  I  relate, 
Paint  to  her  mind  the  bridal's  state ; 
That  Wolsey'svoice  theblessingspoke, 
More,  Sands,  and  Denny,  pass'd  the 

joke: 
That  bluff  King  Hal  the  curtain  drew. 
And  Catherine's  hand  the  stocking 

threw; 
And  afterwards,  for  many  a  day, 
That  it  was  held  enough  to  say. 
In  blessing  to  a  wedded  pair, 
*  Love    they    like    Wilton    and  like 

Clare!' 


l'envov. 


Why  then  a  final  note  prolong. 
Or  lengthen  out  a  closing  song. 
Unless  to  bid  the  gentles  speed, 
Who  long  have  listed  to  my  rede  ? 


To  Statesmen  grave,  if  such  may  deign 
To  read  the  Minstrel's  idle  strain, 
Sound  head,  clean  hand,  and  piercing 

wit. 
And  patriotic  heart— as  Prrr ! 
A  garland  for  the  hero's  crest. 
And   twin'd    by   her   he    loves   the 

best; 
To  every  lovely  lady  bright, 
What  can  I  wish  but  faithful  knight? 
To  every  faithful  lover  too, 
What  can  I  wish  but  lady  true  ? 
And  knowledge  to  the  studious  sage ; 
And  pillow  to  the  head  of  age. 
To  thee,  dear  schoolboy,  whom  my 

lay 
Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play, 
Light  task,  and  merry  holiday  ! 
To  all,  to  each,  a  fiiir  good-night. 
And  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers 

light  I 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  that  an  Author 
v^QiB  the  pabUc  haire  hoooared  with  aome 
d^ree  of  applaaae.  sboold  not  be  afain  a 
treapaaKT  on  their  kmdneai.  Yet  the  Anthor 
of  MAAM  lOM  most  be  nppoaed  to  feel  toine 
aiuietv  conoemtng  its  soccess,  since  he  is 
Kuible  that  he  hasards,  by  this  second  in> 
tiisioa,  any  reputation  which  his  first  poem 
may  have  prooired  htm.  The  present  story 
tsnas  upon  the  private  adventures  of  a  fie- 
titioos  character;  but  is  called  a  Tale  of 
Flodden  Field,  because  the  hero's  fate  is  con- 
nected with  that  memorable  defeat,  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  it.  The  desicfn  of  the 
Aothor  was,  if  possible,  to  apprise  his  readers, 
at  the  outset,  of  the  date  otnis  story,  and  to 


prepare  them  for  the  manners  of  the  age  in 
which  it  is  laid.  Any  historical  narrative, 
far  more  an  attempt  at  epic  composition, 
exceeded  his  plan  of  a  romantic  tale ;  yet 
he  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  from  the  popu- 
larity  of  Ths  Lat  OP  thb  Last  Minstrbl,, 
that  an  attempt  to  paint  the  maimers  of  the 
feudal  times,  upon  a  broader  scale,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  more  interesting  story,  will  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  public 

The  poem  opens  about  the  commencement 
of  August,  and  concludes  with  the  defeat  of 
Flodden,  9th  September,  1515. 

ASBBSTXBL,  1808. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1830. 


What  I  have  to  say  respecting  this  poem 
nay  be  briefly  told,  in  the  Introduction  to 
Toe  Lay  cMTtoe  Last  Minstrel,*  I  have  men- 


tioned the  drcnmstance^  so  far  as  my  literary 
life  is  concerned,  which  induced  me  to  resign 
the  active  pursuit  of  an  honourable professioo, 
for  the  more  precarious  resources  or  literature. 
My  appointment  to  the  Sheriffdom  of  Selkirk 
called  tor  a  change  of  residence.  I  left,  there. 
(on.  the  pleasant  cottage  I  had  upon  the  side 
of  the  Esk,  for  the  'pleiasanter  banks  of  the 
Tweed,*  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law, 
wUch  reouires  that  the  Sheriff  shall  be  resi- 
dent, at  least  during  a  certain  number  of 
Btontha.  within  his  jurisdiction.  We  found  a 
<leligfatfnl  retirement,  by  my  becoming  the 
tenant  of  my  intimate  friend  and  cousin- 
fennan,  Colonel  Russell,  in  his  mansion  of 
A;ri)esticl,  which  was  unoccupied,  during  hb 
absence  on  military  service  in  India.  The 
iMMue  was  adeonate  to  our  accommodation, 
and  the  exercise  of  a  limited  hospitality. 
Tlie  titnation  is  uncommonly  beautiful,  by 
tin  side  of  a  Ibe  river,  whose  streams  are  there 


very  favouraMe  for  angling,  surrounded  by 
the  remains  of  natural  woods,  and  by  hills 
abounding  in  game.  In  point  of  society,  ac- 
cording to  the  heartfelt  phrase  of  Scripture, 
we  dwelt  *  amongst  our  own  people  ;*  and  as 
the  distance  from  the  metrc^lis  was  only 
thirty  miles,  we  were  not  out  of  reach  of  our 
Ediiibur^  friends,  in  which  city  we  spent  the 
terms  of  the  summerand  winter  Sessions  of  the 
Court,  that  is,  five  or  six  months  in  the  year. 
An  important  circumstance  had.  about  the 
same  time,  taken  place  in  my  life.  Hopes  had 
been  held  out  to  me  from  an  influential  quar- 
ter, of  a  nature  to  relieve  me  from  the  anxiety 
which  I  must  have  otherwise  felt,  as  one  upon 
the  precarious  tenure  of  whose  own  life  rested 
the  principal  prospects  of  his  family,  and  es- 
pecially as  one  who  had  necessarily  some  de- 
pendence upon  the  favour  of  the  puDlic,  which 
u  proverbially  capricious;  though  it  is  but 
justice  to  ado,  that,  in  my  own  case,  I  have 
not  found  it  so.  Mr.  Pitt  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  ray  personal  friend,  the  Right  Honourable 
WiUiiam  Dusdaa  now  LordXlerk  Register 
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of  Scotland,  that  some  fitting:  opportunity 
shoold  be  taken  to  be  of  service  to  me;  and 
as  mj  views  and  wishes  pointed  to  a  nature 
rather  than  an  iounediate  provision,  an  op- 
portonitv  of  accomplishing^  this  was  aoon 
round.  One  of  the  Principal  Clerks  of  Session, 
as  they  are  called,  (official  persons  who  occupy 
an  important  and  responsible  situation,  and 
enjoy  a  considerable  income,)  who  had  served 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  feJt  himself  from 
age,  and  the  infirmity  of  deafness  with  which  it 
was  accomjxanied,  desirous  of  retiring  from 
his  official  situation.  As  the  law  then  stood, 
such  official  persons  were  entitled  to  bargain 
with  their  successors,  either  for  a  sum  of 
money,  which  was  usually  a  considerable  one, 
or  for  an  interest  in  the  emoluments  of  the 
office  during  their  life.  My  predecessor,  whose 
services  had  been  unusually  meritorious, 
stipulated  for  the  emoluments  of  his  office 
during  his  life,  while  I  should  enjoy  the  sur- 
vivorship, on  the  condition  that  rdischars[ed 
the  duties  oftheoffice  in  the  meantime.  Mr.Pitt, 
however,  having  died  in  the  interval,  his  ad- 
ministration was  dissolved,  and  was  succeeded 
bv  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fox  and 
(irenville  Ministry.  My  affair  was  so  far 
completed,  that  my  commission  lay  in  the 
office  subscribed  by  his  Majesty;  but,  from 
hurry  or  mistake,  the  interest  of  my  prede- 
cessor was  not  expressed  in  it,  as  haa  been 
usual  in  such  cases.  Although,  therefore,  it 
only  required  payment  of  the  fees,  I  could 
not  in  honour  take  out  the  commission  in  the 
present  state,  since,  in  the  event  of  my  dying 
before  him,  the  gentleman  whom  I  succeeded 
must  have  lost  the  vested  interest  which  he 
had  stipulated  to  retain.  I  had  the  honour 
of  an  mterview  with  Earl  Spencer  on  the 
subject^  and  he,  in  the  most  handsome  manner 
^ve  directions  that  the  coounission  should 
issue  as  ori^nally  intended ;  adding,  that  the 
matter  having  received  the  royal  assent,  he 
regarded  only  as  a  claim  of  justice  what  he 
would  have  willingly  done  as  an  act  of  favour. 
[  never  saw  Mr.  Fox  on  this,  or  on  any  othex 
occasion,  and  never  made  any  application  to 
him,  conceiving  that  in  doing  so  I  might  have 
been  supposed  to  express  political  opinions 
contrary  to  those  which  I  hadal  ways  professed. 
In  his  private  capacity,  there  is  no  man  to 
whom  I  would  have  been  more  proud  to  owe 
an  obligation,  had  I  been  so  distinguished. 

By  this  arranj^ement  I  obtained  the  sur- 
vivorship of  an  office,  the  emoluments  of  which 
were  fully  adequate  to  my  wishes ;  and  as  the 
law  respecting  the  mode  of  providing  for 
superannuated  officers  was,  about  five  or 
six  years  after,  altered  from  that  which  ad-, 
mitted  the  arrangement  of  assistant  and 
successor,  my  colleague  very  handsomely 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  alteration^  to  ac- 
cept of  the  retiring  annuity  provided  in  such 
cases,  and  admitt^  me  to  the  full  benefit  of 
the  office 

But  although  the  certainty  of  succeediujg  to 
a  considerabfo  income,  at  the  time  I  obtained 


it,  seemed  to  assure  me  of  a  quiet  harbour  in 
my  old  age,  I  did  not  escape  my  share  of  in- 
convenience from  the  contrary  tides  and 
currents  by  whidi  we  are  so  often  encountered 
in  oar  Journey  through  life.  Indeed,  the 
publication  of  my  next  poetical  attempt  «-a» 
prematurely  accelerated,  from  one  ot  those 
unpleasant  accidents  which  can  neither  be 
foreseen  nor  avoided. 

I  had  formed  the  prudent  resolutkMi  to 
endeavour  to  bestow  a  little  more  labour 
than  I  had  yet  done  on  my  productions,  and 
to  be  in  no  hurry  again  to  announce  myself 
as  a  candidate  for  literary  fame.  Accordingly, 
particular  passages  of^a  poem,  which  was 
finally  called  *Marraion,*  were  laboured  ikith 
a  good  deal  of  care,  by  one  by  whom  much 
care  was  seldom  bestowed.  Whether  the 
work  was  worth  the  labour  or  not,  I  am  no 
competent  judge ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  the  period  of  its  composition  was  a 
very  happy  one  in  my  life  ;  so  much  so,  that 
I  remember  with  pleasure,  at  this  moment, 
some  of  the  spots  in  which  partKular  passages 
were  composed.  It  is  probably  owing  to  tins, 
that  the  Introductions  to  the  several  Cantos 
assumed  the  form  of  familiar  epistles  to  my 
intimate  friends,  in  which  I  alluded,  perhaps 
more  than  was  necessary  or  graceful,  to  my 
domestic  occupations  and  amusements— a 
loquacity  which  may  be  excused  by  those 
who  remember  that  1  was  still  3roang,  light- 
headed and  happy,  and  that '  out  of  the  abund- 
ance or  the  heart  tne  month  speaketh.* 

The  misfortunes  of  a  near  relation  and 
friend,  which  happened  at  this  time  led  me 
to  alter  my  prudent  determination,  whidi  bad 
been,  to  use  great  precaution  in  sending  thn 
poem  into  the  world ;  and  made  it  con\-enient 
at  least,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  hasten 
its  publication.  The  publishers  of  *  The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,*  emboldened  by  the 
success  of  that  poem,  willingly  offered  a 
thousand  pounds  Tor '  Marmion.'^  The  trans- 
act ion  being  no  secret,  afforded  Lord  Bjrroo, 
who  was  then  at  general  war  with  all  wbo 
blacked  paper,  an  apology  for  including  me 
in  his  satire,  entitled  *  English  Bards  luid 
Scotch  Reviewers.*  I  never  could  conceive 
how  an  arrangement  between  an  author  and 
his  publishers,  if  satisfactory  to  the  persons 
concerned,  could  afford  matter  of  censure  to 
any  third  party.  I  had  taken  no  unusual  or 
ungenerous  means  of  enhancing  the  value  of 
my  merchandise— I  had  never  higgled  a  mo- 
ment about  the  bargain,  but  accepted  at  <Micr 
what  I  considered  the  handsome  offer  of 
my  publishers.  These  gentlemen,  at  least, 
were  not  of  opinion  that  they  had  been  taken 
advantage  of^in  the  transaction,  which  indeed 
was  one  of  their  own  framing ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  sale  of  the  poem  was  so  far 
beyond  their  expectation,  as  to  induce  them 
to  supply  the  Author*s  cellars  with  what  is 
alwa^  an  acceptable  present  to  a  young 
Scottish  housekeeper,  namely,  a  hogshead  of 
excellent  claret. 
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The  poem  was  finishrd  in  too  much  haste 
to  allow  me  an  opportnni^  of  aoftening^  down, 
if  not  removing^,  some  of  fta  roott  prominent 
defects.  The  nature  of  Marmioo's  jj^uilt,  al< 
though  similar   instanoes  were   foand,  and 


forgerj  being  the  crime  of  a  commercial, 
rather  than  a  proud  and  waiiike  age.  This 
gross  defect  oaght  to  have  been  remedied  or 
palliated.  Yet  I  suffered  the  tree  to  lie  as  it 
had  faUen.  I  remember  my  friend.  Dr. 
Lejden,  then  in  the  East^  wrote  me  a  farioos 
remonstrance  on  the  sab|ect.  I  have,  never- 
theless, alwajs  been  or  opinion,  that  cor- 
recttons,  liowever  in  themselves  judidous, 
hsve  a  bad  effect — after  pablication.  An 
SBthor  is  never  so  decidedly  condemned  as  on 
bis  own  confession,  and  may  long  find  apolo- 
gists and  partiaanau  nntil  he  gives  up  hb  own 
cause.  I  was  not,  therefore,  mdinea  to  afford 
aiatter  for  censure  out  of  my  own  admissioos ; 


and,  by  s^ood  fortune,  the  oovdty  of  the  sub- 
ject, and,  if  I  may  say  so,  some  force  and 
vtvadty  of  description,  were  allowed  to  atone 
for  many  imperfections.  Thus  the  second  ex- 
periment on  the  public  patience,  generally  the 
most  perilous,— Myr  the  public  are  then  most 
apt  to  judge  with  rigour,  what  in  the  first 
instance  they  had  recdved,  perhaps,  with 
imprudent  generosity, — was  in  my  case 
decidedly  succesaAiL  I  bad  the  good  fortune 
to  pass  this  ordeal  favourably,  and  the  return 
of  sales  before  me  makes  the  copies  amount 
to  thirty-six  thousand  printed  between  1808 
and  182.^  besides  a  considerable  sale  since 
that  period  I  shall  here  pause  upon  the 
subject  of '  Marmion,*  and,  in  a  few  mefatory 
words  to  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake/ the  last 
poem  of  mine  which  obtained  eminent  success. 
I  will  continue  the  task  which  I  have  imposed 
on  mysdf  respecting  the  origin  of  my  pro- 
ductions. 

Abbotsford,  Aprils  185a 


NOTES. 


NOTB  L 

As  mJUm  ths  Cfutmpum  of  the  Lahs 
BmUts  Marjrana's/iM  Mouse, 
Ch- in  iks  a^psi  fitrihus, 
Despising^  spslU  and  dem4ms' forcSy 
Holds  ijonimrso  9fith  the  unburud  corse, 
—P.  93. 
Tbb  Tomance  of  the  Morte  Arthur  contains 
a  sort  of  abridgement  of  the  most  cdebrated 
adventures  of  the  Ro«nd  Table ;  and,  bdng 
written  in  comparatively  modern  language, 
ffires  the  general  reader  an  excellent  idea  of 
what  romances  of  cbivafary  actually  were.    It 
bas  !iV>  the  merit  of  being  written  in  pure  old 
English  :  and  many  of  the  wild  adventures 
winch  it  contains  are  told  with  a  simplidty 
bordering  npon  tbe  sublime.  Several  of  these 
are  refeiied^o  in  the  text :  and  I  would  have 
tllastrated  them  by  more  full  extracts,  but  m 
this  cnrioos  wrork  is  about  to  be  republished. 
I  confine  mjself  to  the  tale  of  the  Chapel 
P^kmsi,  and  of  the  quest  of  Sir  Launcelot 
sfterthe  Sax^T^aL 

*  Right  so  Sir  Lanncdot  departed,  and 
vhcnhe  came  to  the  Chapell  Perilous,  he 
slighted  downes,  and  tsed  his  horse  to  a  little 
rate.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  within  the 
cWcbyard,  be  saw,  on  the  front  of  the 
diapelL  many  fiaire  rich  shiekls  turned  upside 
dowoe  •  and  many  of  the  shidds  Sir  Launcelot 

had  se^  knights  b»r« '»«'«»^l  T*?*  *^  ^ 
nw  stand  by  nim  thirtie  great  knights,  more, 
yard,  than  any  nuui  that  ever  he  had 
/and  all  tboae  grinned  and  gnashed  at 
L»nn(x\ot  ;  M»d  when  he  saw  thdr 
hee  dread  them  sore,  and  so 


Sir 


put  his  shield  afore  him,  and  tooke  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  ready  to  doe  battaile ;  and  they 
were  all  axinaed  in  black  hamds,  ready,  with 
thdr  shidds  and  swords  drawn.  Ana  when 
Sir  Launcelot  would  have  gone  through 
them,  they  scattered  on  every  side  of  him, 
and  gave  him  the  way;  and  therewith  he 
waxed  all  bold,  and  entered  into  the  chapdl, 
and  then  bee  saw  no  light  but  a  dimme  lampe 
burning,  and  then  was  he  ware  of  a  cores 
covered  with  a  cloath  of  silke;  then  Sir 
Lanncdot  stooped  downe,  and  cut  a  piece  ot 
that  doth  away,  and  then  it  fared  under  him 
as  the  earth  haa  ouaked  a  little,  whereof  he 
was  afeard,  and  then  bee  saw  a  faire  sword 
l3re  by  the  dead  knight,  and  that  he  gat  in  bis 
hand,  and  hied  him  out  of  the  chappdl.  As 
soon  as  he  was  in  the  diappdl-yerd,  all  the 
knights  spoke  to  him  with  a  grimly  voice, 
and  said,  *'  Knight,  Sir  Launcelot.  lay  that 
sword  frtnn  thee,  or  dse  thou  shalt  die.*' — 
"  Whether  I  live  or  die,"  said  Sir  Launcdot, 
"with  no  great  words  get  yee  it  againe, 
therefore  fight  for  it  and  3reeli^**  Therewith 
he  passed  through  them :  and,  beyond  the 
cbappdl-yerd.  there  met  htm  a  faire  damoselL 
and  said,  "  Sir  Launcdot,  leave  that  sword 
behind  thee,  or  thou  wilt  die  for  it."-^**  I  will 
not  leave  it,"  said  Sir  Launcelot,  "for  no 
threats."— "No?"  saidriie;  "and  ye  did  leave 
that  sword.  Queen  Guenever  should  ye  never 
see." — ''Then  were  I  a  fool  and  I  would  leave 
this  sword,"  said  Sir  Launcek>t.  "Now, 
gende  knight,"  said  the  damosdl,  "  I  reauire 
thee  to  kiss  me  once."—"  Nay "  said  Sir 
Launcelot,  "that God  forbid!"—'^ Well,  sir," 
said  she,  "  and  thou  baddest  kissed  me  thy 
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life  dayes  had  been  done :  b«t  now,  alaa !  '* 
said  she.  ''  I  have  lost  all  my  labour ;  for  I 
ordeined  this  chappell  for  thy  sake,  and  for 
Sir  Gawaine:  and  once  I  had  Sir  Gavaine 
within  it :  and  at  that  time  he  foaj^ht  with 
that  knijrht  which  there  lieth  dead  in  yonder 
chappelC  Sir  Gilbert  the  bastard,  and  at  that 
time  hee  smote  off  Sir  Gilbert  the  bastard's 
left  hand.  And  so,  Sir  Lanncelot,  now  I  tell 
thee,  that  I  have  loved  thee  this  seaven  3reare : 
bat  there  may  no  woman  have  thy  love  bat 
Qaeene  Gaenever;  bat  nthen  I  may  not 
rejoyice  thee  to  have  thy  body  alive,  I  had 
kept  no  more  joy  in  this  world  bat  to  have 
had  thy  dead  body ;  and  I  woald  have  balmed 
it  and  served,  and  so  have  kept  it  in  my  life 
daies.  and  daily  I  should  have  clipped  thee, 
and  kissed  thee,  in  the  despite  of  Qaeen 
Gaenever.'*— "  Yee  say  well,"  said  Sir 
Laancelot :  **  Jesas  preserve  me  from  yoar 
subtill  craft."  And  therewith  he  took  his 
horse,  and  departed  from  her.' 


NotbIL 


A  sinful  man^  and  unamfts^eL, 
He  took  tkt  Sangreats  holy  qtust^ 
And^  slumberinar^  saw  ths  vision  highy 
He  might  not  mew  with  wahingeye. 

One  day,  when  Arthar  was  holding  a  hi^ 
feast  with  his  KnighU  of  the  Roand  Table, 
the  Sangreal,  or  vosel  oat  c^  which  the  last 
passover  was  eaten,  (a  predoos  relic,  which 
had  long  remained  concealed  from  haman 
eyes,  bei^ase  of  the  sins  of  the  land,)  saddenty 
appeared  to  him  and  all  his  chivalry.  Thie 
consequence  of  this  vision  was,  that  all  the 
knights  took  on  than  a  solemn  vow  to  seek 
the  Sanjgreal.  •  Bat,  alas !  it  could  only  be 
revealedto  a  knight  at  once  accomplished  in 
earthly  chivalry,  and  pare  and  guiltless  of 
evil  conversation.  All  Sir  Launcelot's  noble 
accomplishments  were  therefore  rendered 
vain  by  his  guilty  intrigne  with  Oueen  Gae- 
never, or  Ganore ;  and  in  his  hoiv  Qaest  he 
encountered  only  such  disgracefaf  ossasters 
as  that  which  foflows  :— 

'  Bat  Sir  Laancelot  rode  oveithwart  and 
endlong  in  a  wild  forest,  and  held  no  path 
but  as  wild  adventure  led  him ;  and  at  the 
last,  he  came  unto  a  stone  crosse,  which 
defnrted  two  wayes,  in  wast  land ;  and.  by 
the  crosse,  was  a  stone  that  was  of  marole ; 
but  it  was  so  dark,  that  Sir  Laancelot  might 
not  well  know  what  it  was.  Then  Sir 
Laancelot  looked  by  him,  and  saw  an  old 
chappell,  and  there  lie  wend  to  have  foand 
people.  And  so  Sir  Laancelot  tied  his  horse 
to  a  tree,  and  there  he  pat  off  his  shield,  and 
hung  it  upon  a  tree,  and  then  hee  went  unto 
the  chappell  doore,  and  found  it  wasted  and 
broken.  And  within  he  found  a  faire  altar, 
foil  richly  arrayed  with  cloth  of  silk,  ana 


there  stood  a  faire  caadlertksk,  which  beare 
six  jrreat  candles,  and  the  candlesticke  was 
of  suver.  And  when  Sir  Launceltit  saw  thin 
light,  hee  had  a  great  will  for  to  enter  into 
the  chappell,  but  he  could  find  no  place  where 
hee  might  enter.  Then  was  he  passing  heavie 
and  dismaied.  Then  he  returned,  and  came 
againe  to  his  horse,  and  tooke  off  his  saddle 
and  his  bridle,  and  let  him  pasture,  and 
onlaced  his  helme,  and  ungirded  bis  sword, 
and  laid  him  downe  to  sleepe  apoa  hit  shield, 
before  the  crosse. 

*And  so  hee  fell  on  sleepe;  and,  halfe 
waking  and  halfe  sleeping,  he  saw  come  by 
him  two  palfreys,  both  faire  and  white,  the 
which  beare  a  litter,  therein  Ivinr  a  sicke 
knight.  And  when  be  was  niini  tne  crosse, 
he  there  abode  stilL  AH  this  Sir  Launcelot 
saw  and  beheld,  for  hee  slept  not  verily,  and 
hee  heard  him  say,  '*0  sweete  Lord,  when 
shall  this  sorrow  leave  me,  and  when  shall 
the  holy  vessell  come  by  me,  where  throogh 
I  shall  be  blessed,  for  1  have  endured  thus 
long  for  little  trespasse ! "  And  thus  a  great 
whue  complained  the  knight,  and  allwaies 
Sir  Lanncelot  heard  it.  With  that  Sir 
Laancelot  saw  the  candlesticke,  with  the  fire 
tapers,  come  before  the  crosse  :  but  he  coald 
see  nobody  that  brought  it.  Also  there  came 
a  table  of  silver,  and  the  holy  vessell  of  the 
Sancgreall,  the  which  Sir  Launcelot  had  seen 
before  that  time  in  King  IVtchour's  house. 
And  therewithal!  the  sicke  knight  set  him 
upright,  and  held  up  both  his  hands,  and  said, 
*'  Faire  sweete  Lord,  which  is  here  within  the 
holy  vessell,  take  heede  to  mee,  that  I  may 
bee  hole  of  this  great  malady ! "  And  there- 
with upon  his  hands,  and  upon  his  knees,  he 
went  so  nigh,  that  he  touched  the  boly 
vessell,  and  kissed  it:  And  anon  he  was  bole, 
and  then  he  said,  *'  Lord  God,  I  thank  tbee^ 
for  I  am  healed  of  this  malady."  Soo  when 
the  holy  vessell  had  been  there  a  great  while, 
it  went  into  the  chappelle  againe,  with  the 
candlesticke  and  tne  lighL  so  that  Sir 
Launcelot  wist  not  where  it  became,  for  be 
was  overtaken  with  sinne,  that  hee  had  no 
power  to  arise  against  the  hol^  vessel!, 
wherefore  afterward  many  men  said  of  him 
shame.  But  he  tooke  repentance  afterward. 
Then  the  sicke  knight  dressed  him  npright, 
and  kissed  the  crosse.  Then  anon  his  sqaire 
brought  him  his  armes,  and  asked  his  lord 
how  he  did.  "  CerUinly,"  said  hee.  *'  I  thanke 
God  right  heartily,  for  throogn  the  holy 
vessel!  I  am  healed :  But  I  have  right  great 
mervaile  of  this  sleeping  knight,  which  hath 
had  neither  grace  nor  power  to  awake  during 
the  time  that  this  holy  vessell  hath  beene  here 
present"-—"  I  dare  it  right  well  say,"  said  tlie 
squire,  *'that  this  same  knight  is  defouled 
with  some  manner  of  deadly  stnne,  m'hereof  he 
has  never  confcMed."— "  ay  my  faith,"  said 
the  knight,  *  'whatsoever  he  be,  he  is  unhappie ; 
for,  as  fdeeme,  hee  is  of  the  fellowship  <M  the 
Round  Table,  the  which  is  entered  into  the 
quest  of  the  Sancgreall"— "  Sir,"  said  tlie 
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*bere  I  have  broagfat  yoa  all  joar 
anaeai  save  yoar  hcime  and  jroor  tword ; 
utd,  taerefore,  by  miae  anenL  now  may  ye 
take  tJ>ia  knight's  belme  and  his  sword;'* 
and  so  he  <Sd.  And  when  be  was  deane 
araed,  he  took  Sir  Laancelot's  hoTM,  for  he 
«as  better  than  his  owne,  and  so  th^ 
doarted  from  the  crosse. 

'Then  anon  Sir  Laanoelot  awaked,  and 
set  hiaselfe  upright,  and  he  thought  him 
what  hee  had  there  saene.  and  whether  it 
were  dreames  or  not ;  right  so  he  heard  a 
voice  that  said,  **Sir  Laancek>t,  more  hardy 
than  is  the  atone,  and  more  bitter  than  is  the 
vood,  and  more  naked  and  bare  than  is  the 
Befe  of  the  fi^>tree.  therefore  go  thoa  from* 
itence,  and  withdraw  thee  from  this  holy 
place ;  **  and  when  Sir  Laancek>t  heard  this, 
he  was  passing  heary,  and  wist  not  what  to 
doe.  And  ao  be  departed  sore  weeping,  and 
carsed  the  time  that  he  was  borne ;  for  then 
he  deemed  never  to  have  had  more  worship ; 
for  the  words  went  nnto  his  heart,  till  that 
he  knew  wherefore  that  hee  was  so  called.* 


NOTBIIL 


And  Drydtn^  in  tmmortai  strain, 
Had  raUtd  iks  Tabit  Round  again, 

-p.  9.. 

Drrden's  melancholy  accoant  of  his  pro* 
jected  Bpic  Poem,  blasted  by  the  selfish  and 
sordid  parsimony  of  his  patrons,  is  contained 
in  an  'Bsaay  on  Satire,*  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,  and  prefixed  to  the  Trans- 
hakm  of  JavenaL  After  mentkxiing  apkin 
of  sapplyrag  machinery  from  the  guardian 
angels  of  kmgdoms.  mentioned  in  the  Book 
ofI)attiel,headda^ 

*Tho9j  my  lord,  I  hare,  as  briefly  as  I 
coold.  gnren  yoar  lordship,  and  by  yon  the 
vorld,  a  mde  draught  of^what  I  have  been 
kM^  labourinp  in  my  imagination,  and  what 
I  had  tatenoed  to  have  put  in  practice ; 
(though  far  unable  for  the  attempt  of  such  a 
poem ;)  and  to  have  left  the  sUge,  to  which 
oiy  oneoins  never  much  inclinea  roe,  for  a 
«t>rk  which  wonkl  have  taken  up  my  I^b  in 
the  performance  of  it.  This,  too,  I  had 
mtended  chiefly  for  the  honour  of  my  native 
coutttrr,  to  which  a  poet  b  particularly 
obltged.  Of  two  subjects,  both  relating  to  it, 
I  m-as  doubtful  whether  I  shoukl  choose  that 
of  King  Aithur  conquering  the  Saxons, 
vfaich,  being  farther  distant  in  time,  gives  the 
greater  scope  to  my  invention ;  or  that  of 
Bdward  the  Black  IMnce,  in  subduing  Spahi, 
aad  restoring  it  to  the  lawful  prince,  though 
X  great  tyrant,  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel ;  which, 
for  the  rompasa  of  time,  including  only  the 
expedltioo  of  one  year,  for  the  greatness  of 
the  action,  and  its  answerable  event,  for  the 
■Mgnaniroity  of  tbe  English  hero,  opposed  to 
the  ingratitude  of  the  person  whom  be 
restored,  and  for  tbe  many  beantiful  episodes 


which  I  had  interwoven  with  the  principal 
design,  together  with  the  characters  of  the 
chidest  English  persons,  (wherein,  after 
Virgil  and  Spenser,  I  would  have  taken 
occasion  to  represent  my  living  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  noblest  famihes,  and  also 
shadowed  the  events  of  future  ages  in  the 
succession  of  our  imperial  line,) — ^with  these 
helps,  and  those  of  the  machines  which  I 
have  mentioned,  I  might  perhaps  have  done 
as  well  as  some  of  my  predecessors,  or  at 
least  chalked  out  a  way  far  others  to  amend 
my  errors  in  a  like  design;  but  being 
encouraged  only  with  fair  words  by  King 
Charles  II.  my  little  salary  ill  paid,  and  no 
prospect  or  a  future  subsistence,  I  was  then 
discouraged  in  the  beginning  of  my  attempt ; 
and  now  age  has  ox-ertaken  me,  and  want,  a 
more  insunerable  evil,  through  the  change  of 
the  times,  has  wholly  disabled  me.* 


NOTB  IV. 


Thiir  ih^nu  ik^  marty  minsir^  made^ 
O/Ascapart^  andBgvis  MtL—F,  93. 

The  'History  of  Bevis  of  Hampton*  is 
abridged  by  my  friend  Mr.  George  Ellis, 
with  tnat  liveliness  whkh  eztraots  amusement 
even  out  of  the  most  rude  and  unpromising 
of  our  old  tales  of  chivalry.  Ascapart,  a 
most  important  personage  in  the  romance,  is 
thus  described  in  an  extract :~ 

*ThIt  gMoat  was  mighty  and  strong. 
And  fin  thirty  foot  was  long; 
He  was  brisdwl  Un  a  sow; 
A  foot  he  had  betwees  each  bcow ; 
His  li|»  weie  great,  and  hung  aside  i 
His  eyea  weie  hollow,  his  mouth  was  wfcle ; 
Lothhr  he  was  to  look  on  than. 
And  Hker  a  deril  than  a  man- 
His  staff  was  a  jroung  oak. 
Hard  aad  heavy  was  his  stn 

JS^irAwoM  ^ Mthriemt  Rtmanets,  roL  iL  p.  tjl 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  memory  of 
Sir  Bevis  is  still  fragrant  in  his  town  of 
Southampton;  the  gate  of  which  is  senti- 
nelled by  the  effigies  of  that  doughty  knight- 
errant  aind  his  gigantic  associate. 


Note  V. 


Day  set  on  Norham*s  castUd  sttsp^ 
And  Tiotsds/air  rivtr^  broad  anddssp^ 
*r.  -P.  93. 

The  ruinous  castle  of  Norham  (anciently 
called  Ubbanford)  is  situated  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Tweed,  about  six  miles  above 
Berwick,  and  where  that  river  is  still  the 
boundary  between  England  and  Scotland. 
The  extent  of  its  rufais,  as  well  as  its  historical 
importance,  shows  it  to  have  been  a  place  of 

kificence,  as  well  as  strength.    Edward! 

'  there  when  he  was  crMted  umpire  of 
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the  dttpate  concerntngtheSoottiAsaccenton. 
It  was  repeatedly  taKen  and  retaken  darings 
the  wars  Detween  Bnj^Iand  and  Scotland; 
and,  indeed,  scarce  anv  happened,  in  which 
it  had  not  a  principal  share.  Norfaam  Castle 
Is  sitoated  on  a  steep  bank,  which  overhann 
the  river.  The  repeated  sieges  which  the 
castle  had  snstatnea  rendered  frequent  repairs 
necessary.  In  1 164,  it  was  almost  rebaiit  by 
Hni^h  Podsey,  Bishop  of  Dorham,  who  added 
a  huge  keep,  or  donjon ;  notwithstanding 
whicl^  King  Henry  II,  in  1174,  took  the 
castle  from  the  bishop,  and  committed  the 
keeping  of  it  to  William  de  Neville.  After 
this  period  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
garrisoned  by  the  King,  and  considered  as  a 
royal  fortress.  The  Greys  of  Chillingham 
Castle  were  frequently  the  castellans,  or 
captains  of  the  garrison  :  3ret,  as  the  castle 
was  situated  in  tne  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
the  property  was  in  the  see  of  Durham  tillthe 
Reformation.  After  that  period,  it  passed 
through  various  hands.  At  the  union  of  the 
crowns,  it  was  in  thejpossession  of  Sir  Robert 
Carey  (afterwards  Earl  of  Monmouth)  for 
his  own  life,  and  that  of  two  of  his  sons. 
After  King  James's  accession,  Carev  sold 
Norham  Oistle  to  Geoire  Home,  Earl  of 
Dunbar,  for  ;^  6,00a  See  his  curious  Memoirs, 
published  by  Mr.  Constable  of  Edinburgh. 

According  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  there  is,  tn  the 
British  Museum,  Cal.  B.  6.  ^16,  a  curious 
memoir  of  the  Dacres  on  the  state  of  Norham 
elastic  in  15^2,  not  long  after  the  battle  of 
Flodden.  The  inner  ward,  or  keep,  is 
represented  as  impregnable  :—*  The  pro- 
visions  are  three  great  vats  of  salt  eels, 
forty-four  kine,  three  hogsheads  of  salted 
salmon,  forty  quarters  of  grain,  besides  many 
cows  and  four  hundred  sheep,  lying  under 
the  castle- wall  nightly ;  but  a  number  of  the 
arrows  wanted  feathers,  and  a  good  FUtdur 
[/.  e.  maker  of  arrows]  was  required.'— 
History  of  Scotland^  voL  ii.  p.  aoi,  note. 

The  ruins  of  the  castle  are  at  present 
considerable,  as  well  as  picturesque.  They 
consist  of  a  laige  shattered  tower,  uith  many 
vaults,  and  migments  of  other  edifices, 
enclosed  within  an  outward  wall  erf*  great 
circuit 


Note  VI. 

The  bailUdtowers^  thg  donjon  keep. 
-P.  93. 
It  is  perhaps  nnnecessarjr  to  remind  my 
readers,  that  the  donjon^  in  its  proper  signi- 
fication, means  the  strongest  part  of  a  feudal 
castle;  a  hijrh  square  tower,  with  walls  of 
tremendous  thickness,  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  other  buildings,  from  which,  however, 
it  was  usually  detached.  Here,  in  case  of 
the  outward  defences  being  gained,  the 
garrison  retreated  to  make  their  last  stand. 
The  donjon  contained  the  great  hall,  and 
principalrooms  of  ctate  for  solemn  occasions, 


from 


and  also  the  prison  of  the  fortress 
which  last  circumstance  we  derive  the  \ 
and  restricted  use  of  the  word  dungmm. 
Ducange  (tutKy  DuN  to)  conjectures  plausibly, 
that  the  name  is  denved  from  these  keeps 
being  usually  built  upon  a  hill,  which  in 
Celtic  is  called  Duv.  Borlase  supposes  the 
word  came  from  the  darkness  of  the  apart- 
ments in  these  towers,  which  were  thence 
figuratively  called  Dungeons ;  thus  deriving; 
the  ancient  word  from  the  modem  appUcadoo 
of  it  

Note  VIL 

Well  was  he  arm"  d from  head  to  heel^ 
In  mail  and  plaU  ef  Milan  steel,  *  P.  94. 

The  artists  of  Milan  were  famous  in  the 
middle  ages  for  their  skill  in  armoury,  as 
appears  from  the  following  passage,  in  which 
Froissart  gives  an  account  of  the  preparations 
made  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Hereford,  afterwards 
Henrv  IV,  and  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Earl  Marischal,  for  their  proposed  combat  in 
the  lists  at  Coventry  :—*  These  two  lords 
made  ample  provision  of  all  things  necessary 
for  the  combat ;  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  sent 
off  messengers  to  Lombardy,  to  have  armour 
from  Sir  Galeas,  Duke  of  Milan.  The  Duke 
c<Mnplird  with  joy,  and  fave  the  knight, 
called  Sir  Francis,  who  nad  brought  the 
message,  the  choice  of  all  his  armour  for  the 
Earl  of  Derby.  When  he  had  selected  what 
he  wished  for  in  plated  and  mail  armour,  the 
Lord  of  Milan,  out  of  his  abundant  Jove 
for  the  Earl,  ordered  four  of  the  best  ar- 
mourers in  Milan  to  accompany  the  knight 
to  England,  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  mightM 
more  completely  armed.'— Johmes'  J'tois- 
sart^  vol.  iv.  p.  597. 


Note  VIII. 


Who  checks  at  me^  to  death  is  dight.—V,  94. 

The  crest  and  motto  of  Marmion  are 
borrowed  from  the  following  story:— Sir 
David  de  Lindsay,  first  Earl  of  Crauford, 
was,  among  other  gentlemen  of  quality, 
attended,  darinra  visit  to  London,  in  \vps 
by  Sir  William  Dalzell,  who  was,  accorcbng 
to  my  authority,  Bovi-er,  not  cmly  excelling 
in  wisdom,  but  also  of  a  lively  wit.  Chancing 
to  be  at  the  court,  he  there  saw  Sir  Piers 
Courtenay,  an  English  knight,  famous  for 
skill  in  tilting,  and  for  the  beauty  of  his 
person,  parading  the  palace,  arrayed  in  a 
new  mantle,  bearing  lor  device  an  embroi- 
dered falcon,  with  this  rh3rme, — 

*  I  b«ar  a  folcon,  &Irest  of  flight, 
Wboso  pinches  at  htr,  hb  death  is  d^ht 
In  ipvith. 

The  Scottirii  knight,  being  a  wag,  appeared 
next  day  in  a  dress  exactly  nmilar  to  that  of 
Coortenay,  but  bearing  a  ma^te  instead  of 
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the  falcon,  vHh  a  motto  inffenioiuly  cc 
trived  to  rhyme  to  the  vanntinj^  inacripU* 


of  Sir  Piers  :— 


'Ibear  apiepiddaff  at  a  piece 
Whoso  packs  at  her.  I  shall  pick  at  his  nese  \ 
In  faith." 

This  affront  conld  only  be  expiated  by  a 
jut  with  sharp  lances.  In  the  coarse,  Dal> 
kU  left  his  helmet  nnlaced,  so  that  it  gave 
wsT  St  the  touch  of  his  antagonist's  lance, 
aad  he  thus  avoided  the  shock  of  the  en- 
oosnter.    This  happened  twice :— in  the  third 


escooater,  the  hanosome  Coortenay  lost  two 
«f  his  front  teeth.  As  the  Englishman  com- 
pfauDcd  bitterly  of  DalseU*s  firand  in  not 
Kuteniag  his  helmet,  the  Scottishman  agreed 
to  fan  six  courses  mor&  each  champion 
Making  in  the  hand  of  the  King  two  honored 
poands,  to  be  forfeited,  if,  on  entering  the 
utM,  any  naegoal  advantage  should  be  de- 
tected. TIsis  being  agreed  to,  the  wily  Soot 
<lmisnded  «hat  Sir  P^rs,  in  addition  to  the 
loM  of  his  teeth,  should  consent  to  the  ex- 
tinctioo  of  one  of  his  eyes,  he  himself  having 
kist  an  eye  in  the  fight  of  Otterbom.  ^ 
Coortenay  demmred  to  this  equalisation  of 
oDcical  powers,  Dalsdl  demanded  the  forfeit ; 
Wmch,  after  nrach  altercation,  the  King  ap- 
pointed  to  be  paid  to  him.  saying,  he  surpassed 
the  English  both  in  wit  and  valour.  This 
annt  appear  to  the  reader  a  singular  ipeci- 
nm  ofHhe  hiuno^r  of  that  time.  I  suspect 
the  jockey  Club  would  have  given  a  different 
decision  from  Hemy  IV. 


Nora  IX. 


Tk^  haiTd  Lord  Marmitm  : 
Tk€y  haiTd  him  Ljord  qf  FonUnayi^ 
OfLuUcrward.  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamnoorik  tcwtr  and  iofwn. 
-P-95. 

Lord  Itarmion,  the  principal  character  of 
the  present  romance,  n  entirely  a  fictitious 
personage.  In  earlier  timea  indeed,  the 
ramiJy  of  Mansion,  Lxmis  of  Pontenay,  in 
Normandy,  was  highly  distinguished.  Robert 
de  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontenay,  a  distin- 
gsidied  follower  of  the  Conqueror  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Tamworth, 
and  also  of  the  manor  of  Scrivelby,  in  Lincoln- 
•hire.  One.  or  both,  of  these  noble  posses- 
nons,  was  neld  by  the  honourable  service  of 
beifu|r  the  royal  champion,  as  the  ancestors 
of  llarmtoo  oad  formerly  been  to  the  Dukes 
of  Normandy.  But  after  the  castle  and 
demesne  dT  Tamworth  had  passed  through 
(oar  successive   barons   frcmi   Robert,  the 


^ilr  became  extinct  in  the  person  of  Philip 
de  Marmioo,  who  died  in  :10th  Edward  I 
without  issue  male.  He  was  succeeded  in 
ka  castle   of  Tamworth  by  Alexander  de 


Freville,  who  married  Maxera,  his  grand- 
daughter. Baldwin  de  Freville,  Alexander's 
descendant,  in  the  reini  of  Richard  I,  by  the 
su|^X)sed  tenure  of  his  castle  of  Tamworth, 
claimed  the  office  of  royal  champion,  and  to 
do  the  service  appertaining ;  namely,  on  the 
day  of  coronation,  to  ride,  completely  armed, 
upon  a  barbed  horse,  into  Westminster  Hall, 
and  there  to  challenge  the  combat  against 
any  who  would  gainsay  the  King's  title.  But 
this  office  was  adjndgCMi  to  Sir  Jfohn  Dymoke, 
to  whom  the  manor  of  Scnvelby  had  de- 
scended by  another  of  the  co-heiresses  of 
Robert  de  Marmion  ;  and  it  remains  in  that 
family,  whose  representative  is  Hereditary 
Champion  of  England  at  the  present  day. 
The  family  and  possessions  of  Freville  have 
merged  in  the  Earls  of  Ferrars.  I  ha^'e  not, 
ihetefore.  created  a  new  family,  but  only 
revived  the  titles  of  an  old  one  in  an  imagin- 
ary personage. 

It  was  one  of  the  Marmion  familvi  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II,  performed  that  chival- 
rous feat  before  the  very  castle  of  Norham, 
which  Bishop  Ptfcy  has  woven  into  his  beau- 
tiful ballad,  'The  Hermit  of  Warkworth.*— 
The  stoiy  is  thus  told  by  Leiand : — 

*The  S<»ttes  cam  3m  to  the  marches  of 
England,  and  destroyed  the  castles  of  Werk 
and  Herbotel,  and  overran  much  of  North- 
umberland marches. 

'At  this  tyme.  Thomas  Gray  and  his 
friendes  defended  Norham  from  the  Scottes. 

*  It  were  a  wonderful  processe  to  declare, 
what  mischefes  cam  by  nnngre  and  asscges 
by thespaceofxiyeresin  Northumberland; 
for  the  Scottes  became  so  pronde,  after  they 
had  got  Berwick,  that  tb^  nmhing  esteemed 
the  Englishmen. 

*  Ab«it  this  tyme  there  was  a  greate  feste 
made  yn  Lincolnshir,  to  which  came  many 
gentlemen  and  ladies;  and  amonge  them 
one  lady  brought  a  heaulme  for  a  man  of 
wcr^  with  a  very  riche  creste  of  gold,  to 
William  Marmion.  knight,  with  a  fetter  of 
commandement  of  ner  lady,  that  he  should  go 
into  the  daungerest  place  in  England,  and 
ther  to  let  the  heaulme  be  scene  and  known 
as  famona  So  he  went  to  Norham ;  whither, 
within  4  days  of  camming,  cam  Philip 
Moubray,  guardian  of  Berwicke,  having  yn 
his  bande  40  men  of  armes,  the  very  flour  of 
men  of  the  Scottish  marches. 

'Thomas  Gray,  capiuyne  of  Norham; 
seynge  this,  brought  his  garison  afore  the 
bflMTieri  of  the  castel,  behind  whom  cam 
William,  richly  arrayed,  as  al  glittering  in 
gold,  and  wearing  tne  heaulmci  his  lady's 
present* 

'Then  said  Thomas  Gray  to  Marmion, 
"  Sir  Knight,  ye  be  cum  hither  to  fame  your 
helmet :  mount  up  on  yowr  hone,  and  ride 
lyke  a  valiant  man  toyowr  foes  even  here  at 
hand,  and  I  forsake  God  if  I  rescue  not  thy 
body  deade  or  alyve,  or  I  myself  wyl  dye  for 
it." 

'  Wliereupon  he  toke  his  cnrsere,  and  rode 
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amonf  the  throngs  of  ennemyes ;  the  which 
layed  sore  stripes  on  him,  and  palled  him  at 
the  last  oat  of  his  sadel  to  the  fljoonde. 

*  Then  Thomas  Gray,  with  si  the  hole  gar- 
rison, lette  prick  jn  taoang  the  Soottes,  and 
so  wondid  them  and  their  horses,  that  they 
were  overthrowan ;  and  Marmion,  sore  beten. 
was  horsid  a^3rn,  and,  with  Gray,  persewea 
the  Scottes  3m  chase.  There  were  taken  50 
horse  of  price ;  and  the  women  of  Nodiam 
brought  them  to  the  foote  men  to  follow  the 
chase.* 


NoteX. 


LMrg€9S*y  largesse,—^,  95. 

This  was  the  cry  with  which  heralds  and 
parsuivants  were  wont  to  acknowledge  the 
Doanty  received  from  the  knights.  Stewart 
of  Lorn  distinguishes  a  ballad,  in  which  he 
satirises  the  narrowness  of  James  V  and  his 
courtiers,  by  the  ironical  boraen — 

*  Lgrgtt  lerptf,  Urgtt,  hay, 

Lrrgts  ^tkis  tum-yeir  any. 
First  wrges  of  the  King,  my  chieC 
<2uhnk  come  als  quiet  as  a  theiC 

And  in  mjr  liana  lUd  sdiillingia  twajr. 
To  put  his  lergnes  to  the  prieC 

For  lerges  of  thb  new-jieir  day.* 

The  heralds,  like  the  minstrels,  were  a  race 
allowed  to  have  great  claims  upon  the  liber- 
ality of  the  knights,  of  whose  feats  they  kept 
a  record,  and  proclaimed  them  aloud,  as  in 
the  text,  upon  suitable  occasions. 

At  Berwick,  Norham,  and  other  Border 
fortresses  of  importance,  pursuivants  usually 
resided,  whose  mviolable  character  rendered 
them  the  only  persons  that  could,  with  per- 
fect assurance  of  safety,  be  sent  on  necessary 
embassies  into  Scotland.  This  is  alluded  to 
in  stanza  zxi,  p.  97. 


Note  XI. 


Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  bold^ 
Baron  ofTwisell,  andq/Fordy 
And  Captain  qfthe  Hold.—V,  96. 

Were  accuracy  of  any  conseouence  in  a 
fictitious  narrative,  this  castellan's  name 
ought  to  have  been  William ;  for  William 
Heron  of  Ford  was  husband  to  the  famous 
Lady  Ford,  whose  siren  charms  are  said  to 
have  cost  our  James  IV  so  dear.  Moreover, 
the  said  William  Heron  was,  at  the  time  sup- 
posed, a  prisoner  in  Scotland,  being  sur- 
rendered by  Henry  VIII,  on  account  of  his 
^are  in  the  slaughter  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  of 
Cessford.  His  wife,  represented  in  the  text 
as  residing  at  the  Court  of  Scotland,  wasL  in 
fact,  living  in  her  own  Castle  at  Foixl. — See 
Sir  Richard  Heron's  curious  Genealogy  of 
the  Heron  Family. 


NotbXU. 


The  whiles  a  Northern  harper  rude 
Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feudy 
^How  the  fierce  Thirwalls.  and  RieUeys 
all:  4^tf.-P.  96. 

This  old  Northumbrian  ballad  was  taken 
down  from  the  recitation  of  a  woman  eighty 
years  of  age,  mother  of  one  of  the  miners  M 
Alston-moor,  by  an  agent  for  the  lead  mines 
there,  who  communicated  it  to  my  friend  and 
corre^xmdent,  R.  Surtees,  Bsouire,  of  Mains- 
forth.  She  had  not,  she  siud,  heard  it  for 
years ;  but,  when  she  was  a  girL  it 


to  be  sung  at  the  merry-makings  ^tOl 
jof  rung  again.*  To  preserve  this  cari- 
ous, though  rode  rhyme,  it  is  here  inserted. 


The  ludicrous  turn  given  to  the  slaughter, 
marks  that  wild  and  disorderly  state  of 
society,  in  which  a  murder  was  not  merely  a 
casual  circumstance,  but,  in  some  cases,  an 
exceedingly  good  jest.  The  structure  of  the 
ballad   resembles  the  *Fray  of 


having  the  same  irregular 
chorus. 


Snporti, 
and  wild 


Hoot  awa\  lads,  hoot  awa*. 

Ha'  ye  heard  how  the  Ridleys.  and  ThirwaUs.  and  a* 

Ha'  set  upon  Albany  l  Featnerstonhaufh, 

And  taken  hisUfo  at  the  Deadmanshauffht 

There  was  WOUmoteswick. 

And  Hardridte;  Dick. 
And  Hiyhie  of  Hawden.  and  Win  of  the  Wa*. 

I  canno'  teO  a*.  I  canno'  teD  a*. 
And  mony  a  mah  that  the  deilmay  knaw. 

II. 
The  auld  man  went  down,  but  Nlcol  his  son. 
Ran  away  afore  the  fight  was  begun ; 

And  he  run.  and  he  run. 

And  afore  they  were  done, 
There  was  many  a  Featherston  gat  sic  a  stun. 
As  never  was  seen  since  the  worid  begun. 

III. 
I  canno'  teD  a*.  I  canno'  tdl  a*; 
Some  gat  a  skelp*,  and  some  gat  a  daw ; 
But  they  gard  the  Featherstons  hand  their  Jsw  K  — 

Nicol.  and  Alick.  and  a'. 
Some  gat  a  hurt,  and  some  gat  nane : 
Some  had  harness,  and  some  gat  sta'eat. 


Ane  gat  a  twist  o'  the  cnig* : 

Ane  gata  bunch?  o'  the  wame* : 

Symy  Haw  gat  lamed  of  a  leg. 

And  syne  ran  wallowing*  heme. 
V. 
Hoot.  hoot,  the  old  man's  slain  outright ! 
Lay  him  now  wl'  his  ftoe  down  :— he's  a  sorrowfUl 
sight. 

laaat.  thou  donoc  i*. 

In  lay  my  best  bonnet. 
Thou  gets  a  new  gude^mon  albre  It  be  night. 

I  See  Mhutreity  ^  the  Settttsh  Berder,  toL  IL 

p.  X34. 

I  Pronounced  Awbcmy, 

*  SJUlp  signifies  slap,  or  rather  is  the  same  word 
which  was  onginally  s  " 


Y  spelled  schtap. 


4  Moid  thtir  Jaw,  a 'vulgar  expressien  stfll  la  use. 
•  Got  stolen,  or;  were  pinaderad ;  a  very  IBtely  ter- 


of  the  fray. 

•  Neck.        T  Punch.        •Belly.         *  BeOowteg 
t«  Stity  ttut.    The  border  bard  caUsber  90.  because 

she  was  weeping  for  her  slain  husband:  aloss  which  he 

seems  to  think  might  be  soon  repaired. 
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Hoo  Mvsy,  kdi^  iMO  «irsy. 
"W^'s  a'  be  haagid  it  we  star. 

Takvp  the  dead  man.  aacllajr  him  ahlnt  the  biggfn. 
Here's  &e  Bafler  o*  Hakwhhdai. 
WT  1.^  graat  bulTs  plzxla. 
»'d  up  UM   be 


'  That 


■t  aup'd  I 
I)(Bpa^ 


the 


la  ezpUnatioii  of  this  aoctent  dittr,  Mr. 
Swtees  has  fnmudied  me  with  the  foUowin^^ 
locftl  memoraodam  : — ^Willimoteswick,  the 
cUef  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Ridley,  is 
ataatcd  two  miles  above  the  confluence  of 
the  AUoo  and  Tyne.  It  was  a  house  of 
strength,  as  appears  from  one  oblong  tower, 
sttll  in  tolerable  preservation*.  It  has  been 
long  in  possession  of  the  Blacket  family. 
Hardriding  Dick  is  not  an  eoithet  referring 
to  horsemanship,  bat  means  Richard  Ridley 
of  Ha^driding^  the  seat  of  another  family  of 
that  name,  which,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I, 
was  sold  on  accovnt  of  expenses  incarred  by 
the  lo3ralty  of  the  proprietot;  the  immediate 
ancestor  of  Sir  Matthew  Ridley.  Will  of  the 
Wa*  seems  to  be  Wilfiam  Ridley  of  Wall- 
town,  ao  called  from  its  situation  on  the  great 
RooBan  wall.  Thirlwall  Castle,  whence  the 
dan  of  Thtrlwalls  derived  their  name,  is 
situated  on  the  small  river  of  Tippel,  near 
I  be  western  boundary  of  Northimiberland. 
It  is  near  the  wall,  and  takes  its  name  from 
the  rampart  having  been  /AirMA.e,  pierced, 
or  breached,  in  its  vicinity.  Featherston 
Castle  lies  south  of  the  Tyne,  towards  Ala- 
too-moor.  Albany  Peatherstonhangh,  the 
chief  of  that  andent  family,  made  a  figure  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  A  feud  did  cer- 
tainly exist  between  the  Ridleys  and  Peather- 
stons,  productive  of  such  consequences  as  the 
t^lad  narrates.  24  Od,  aado  /lenrict  9vf, 
/HfM£sitio  eapt,  apud  HautwkistU^  sup, 
visMim  corpus  AUxandri  Feaifurstan^ 
Gen,  apud  Gr^nsilhaugh  ftlonic*  inter' 
ftdL  22  Oa.  per  Nicoiaum  Ridley  de 
VndkanJke^  Gen.  Hu£on  Ridle^  Nicoiaum 
Ridle^  et  alias  ejusdsn^  nominis.  Nor 
«-ere  the  Peatherstons  without  their  revenge 
fcr  j)6to  Henrici  8vi,  we  hM.y^—Utlagaiio 
Xicoiai  Fethersian^  ac  Thorns  Nyxson 
ic  ^c  pro  komiddio  WilL  ROU  ds 
Morals. 


1  The  Bailiff  of  Haltwbisde  teems  to  have  arrived 
•hea  the  fray  vas  orer.  This  supporter  of  sodal 
order  is  ttestsd  wfth  chsractsristk  Irrweicuce  by  the 
■Bw  uoeping  poet. 

»AniK»potwithtwo<a«8. 

*  WBimocsswick  was.  ia  prior  editiocis,  coofouoded 
«tt  Cidfev  HaO.  aituatwl  two  miles  knrer,  oa  the  same 
2e  oSr^  TyiM.  tiM  hMwditary  seat  of  WflUaro  C. 

"^^j^r^T^jlad  ttie  Bishop's  Chair.  Others,  and 
^JO^l  hb  Momf>»««'  a«l  natnesako  Dr.  Gloccs* 
fflwjly  S^aS*^^*"  o^  the  martyr's  birth  to 


NOTB  XIII. 


J^mes  back'd  ihs  cause  of  that  mock  prince^ 
fVarbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit^ 
Who  on  ihs  gihbet  paid  the  cheat. 
Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey" s  powsr^ 
What  timu  we  rasr'd  old  Ayton  tower. 

-P.  97. 

The  story  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  or  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  is  well  known.  In  1496.  he  was 
received  honourably  in  Scotland :  ana  James 
rV,  after  conferring  upon  him  in  marriage 
his  own  relation,  the  Lady  Catharine  Gordon, 
made  war  on  England  in  behalf  of  his  pre- 
tensions. To  retaliate  an  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, Surrey  advanced  into  Berwickshire  at 
the  head  of  considerable  forces,  but  retreated, 
after  taking  the  inconsiderable  fortress  of 
A3rton.  Pord,  in  his  Dramatic  Chronicle  of 
Perkin  Warbeck,  makes  the  most  of  this  in- 
road: 

Surrty. 

'  Are  aO  oar  brairinif  tnemkik  itimak  h^ck. 
HLii  in  the  foevcs  i^t  ihck  tikirmpe^'iJ  c-iin!J.t*, 
Ni>[  tlafuiif  Tq  LvhdJvl  our  cok>ur^  waur 
I  a  £t<iif  Eit  □/  th.»  knfected  *¥ f  f    Can  Lhry 
Lddeb  an  Iba  ftfcn^tli  of  CiQEkEi»qiloe  daCwc't ; 
The  vtwie  of  Hqrdenhsa  derefljad  e  that 
Or  tLdlnctDa  cast  downs  ;  the  pCts  of  Fuliiea 
Ur^throwni; }  And  tli!a,t»B  stfopipwtof  their  forci^ 
^'Hil  Ajrion  Castle,  yeelded  sad  demolislied. 
Ami  yer  not  peepe  ahroadT    The  SciMs  are  hcitt,. 
lijinJb  111  batiayle.  but  k  bmcus  tha  cause 
Thcr  undcrukif  coQiMered,  at»peat« 
Unjorn^ed  itei  the  frame  oa'L' 


Note  XIV. 


1  trow, 

Norham  can  find  you  guides  enow: 
For  here  be  soms  have  prich^d  asfar^ 
On  Scottish  ground^  as  to  Dunbar; 
Have  drunh  the  monks  of  St,  Bothan*s  ale^ 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Laude$^dale  ; 
Harried  ihs  wives  qf  Greenland s  £W>ds, 
And  given  them  light  to  set  tkeirhoods. 
-P.  97. 

The  garrisons  of  the  English  castles  of 
Wark,  Norfaam,  and  Berwick,  were,  as  may 
be  easily  supposed,  very  troublesome  neigh- 
bours to  Scotland.  Sir  Richxtrd  Maitlandof 
Ledinffton  wrote  a  poem,  called  'The  Blind 
Baroirs  Comfort.*  when  his  barony  of 
Blythe.  in  Lauderdale,  was  ^trrie^  by  Row- 
land Foster,  the  English  captain  of  Wark, 
with  his  company,  to  the  number  of  300  men. 
They  spoilea  the  poetical  knight  of  5,000 
sheen,  soo  nolt,  30  horses  and  mares;  the 
whole  furniture  of  bis  house  of  Blythe,  worth 
100  pounds  Soots  0^8  6r.  &/A,  and  every- 
thing else  that  was  portable.  *  This  spoil  was 
committed  the  i6tli  day  of  May,  1570  (and 
the  said  Sir  Richard  was  threescore  and 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  grown  blind),  in 
time  of  peace ;  when  nane  of  that  country 
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/rj^/»i»^[expected]aacfaatbin|^/— 'TheBlind 
Baxon^t  .Comfort*  conasts   in  a  strine  of 

Ens  on  the  word  Blytht^  the  name  oT  the 
id«  thus  despoiled.  L4ke  John  Littlewit, 
he  had  'a  conceit  left  in  his  misery— a  miser- 
able conceit.* 

The  last  line  of  the  text  contains  a  phraseu 
by  which  the  Borderers  {ocularly  intimated 
t$e  bominsf  a  honsc.  when  the  Maxwells, 
in  168*;,  bnmed  the  Castle  of  Lochwood, 
they  said  they  did  so  to  give  the  Lady  John> 
stone  Might  to  set  her  hood.*  Nor  was  the 
phraseinapplicable ;  for,  in  a  letter,  to  which  I 
nave  mislaid  the  reference,  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland writes  to  the  King  and  Council, 
that  he  dressed  himself  at  midnight,  at  Wark- 
worth,  by  the  blase  of  the  neighbouring 
tillages  Iramed  by  the  Scottish  marauders. 


Note  XV. 

The  priest  of  Shortswood—lu  could  rein 
The  wildest  war*horse  in  your  train, 

•^  -p.  98. 

This  churchman  seems  to  have  been  akin 
to  Welsh,  the  vicar  of  St.  Thomas  of  Exeter, 
a  leader  among  the  Cornish  insurgents  in 
1549.  'This  man,*  says  Hollinshed,  'had 
many  good  things  in  him.  He  was  of  qo 
great  stature,  but  well  set,  and  mightilie 
compact:  He  was  a  very  good  wrestler; 
shot  well,  both  in  the  long  bow  and  also  in 
the  cross-bow  •  he  handled  his  hand-gun  and 
peece  very  well :  he  was  a  very  goc3  wood- 
man, and  a  haraie,  and  such  a  one  as  would 
not  give  his  head  for  the  polling,  or  his  beard 
for  the  washing.  He  was  a  companion  in 
any  exercise  of  activitie,  and  of  a  courttious 
and  gentle  behaviour.  He  descended  of  a 
goodnonest  parentage,  being  borne  at  Pene- 
verin  in  Cornwall ;  and  yet,  m  this  rebellion, 
an  arch-captain  and  a  principal  doer.' — ^Vol. 
iv.  p.  958, 4to  edition.  This  model  of  clerical 
talents  had  the  misfortune  to  be  hanged 
upon  the  steeple  of  his  own  church. 


Note  XVI. 


^ that  Grot  where  olives  nod^ 

Where^  darlit^g-  of  each  heart  and  eye^ 
From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily 

Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God,~-V.  98. 

'  Sante  Rosalia  was  of  Palermo,  and  bom 
<»f  a  very  noble  family,  and,  when  very  young, 
abhorred  so  much  the  vanities  of  this  world.aml 
avoided  the  converse  of  mankind,  resolving 
to  dedicate  herself  wholly  to  God  Almighty, 
that  she,  by  divine  inspiration,  forsook  her 
father's  house,  and  never  was  more  heard  of 
till  her  body  was  found  in  that  cleft  of  a 
rock,  on  that  almost  inaccessible  mountain, 
where  now  the  chapel  is  built;   and  they 


affirm  she  was  carried  up  there  by  the  hands 
of  angels ;  for  that  place  was  not  formerly  so 
accessible  (as  now  it  Is)  in  the  days  of^tbe 
Saint;  and  even  now  it  is  a  very  Dad,  and 
steepy,  and  breakneck  way.  In  this  frightful 
place,  this  holy  woman  lived  a  great  many 
years,  feeding  only  on  what  she  found  growing 
on  that  barren  mountain,  and  creeping  into 
a  narrow  and  dreadful  deft  in  a  rock,  which 

place 


certain 

place,  which  is  now  open*d  on  purpose  to 
show  it  to  those  who  come  here.  This  chapel 
is  very  richlv  adom'd;  and  on  the  spot 
where  the  Samt*s  dead  body  was  dtscover*d, 
which  is  just  beneath  the  bole  in  the  rock, 
which  is  opened  on  purpose,  as  I  said^  there 
ia  a  very  fine  statue  of  marble,  representing 
her  in  a  lying  posture,  railed  in  all  about 
with  fine  iron  and  brass  work :  and  the  altar, 
on  which  th^  say  mass,  is  built  just  ovrr 
it.*— Voyage  to  Sicily  and  Malta^  by  Mr. 
John  Diyoen  (son  to  the  poet),  p.  107. 


Note  XVII. 


Friar  John 

Himself  still  sleep*  be/ore  his  beads 

Have  marh^dten  aves^  and  two  creeds. 
-P.  99. 

Friar  John  understood  the  soporific  virtae 
of  his  l>eads  and  breviary,  as  well  as  his 
namesake  in  Rabelais.  'But  Gargantna 
could  not  sleep  bv  any  means,  on  which  side 
soever  he  tumea  himself.  Whereupon  the 
monk  said  to  him,  "  I  never  sleep  soundly 
but  when  I  am  at  sermon  or  prayers :  Let 
us  therefore  begin,  you  and  1,  the  seven 
penitential  psalms,  to  try  whether  yon  shall 
not  quickly  fall  asleep.**  The  conceit  pleased 
Gargantua  very  well ;  and  beginning  the  finst 
of  these  psalms,  as  soon  as  they  came  to 
Beati  quorum^  they  fell  asleep,  both  the  one 
and  the  other.* 


Note  XVIII. 


The  summoned  Palmer  came  in  place. 

-P.  99. 

A  Palmer^  opposed  to  a  Pilgrim^  was  one 
who  made  it  his  sole  business  to  visit  different 
holy  shrines;  travelling  incessantlv,  and 
subsisting  by  charity:  whereas  the  ril^nx 
retired  to  his  usual  home  and  occupations, 
when  he  had  paid  his  devotions  at  the 
particular  spot  which  was  the  object  of  his 
pilgrimage.  The  Palmers  seem  to  hax-e  been 
the  Questionarii  of  the  ancient  Scottish 
canons  1242  and  iao6b  There  is  in  the 
Bannatyne  MS.  a  burlesque  account  of  two 
such  persons,  entitled,  'Simmy  and  his 
brother.*      Their    accoutrements  are    thos 
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hificToaslj  described  (I  discard  the  ancient 
ipeUing)— 

'Syne  shaped  tbem  op,  to  loup  on  leas. 

Two  uoords  of  the  tartan  ; 
Ther  counted  nousht  what  their  ckntts  were 

When  Kw'd  them  on.  in  certain. 
Sjne  clainpit  up  St.  Peter's  lce]rs> 

3f«k  or  an  old  red  eaitane ; 
St.  Jaoie^s  sheOs,  on  tofhet  side,  shows 

As  pretty  as  a  partane 
Toe. 
Ob  Sjfmniye  and  liis  brother 


Note  XIX. 


To  fair  St.  Andrews  bounds 
Within  tht  ocean<a%f€  to  Pray^ 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lay^ 
From  midnight  to  the  damn  of  day  ^ 

Sung  to  the  billows^  sound.— V.  loo. 

St  Retrains  {Scottice,  St.  Rule),  a  monk  of 
Furae,  in  AchaJa,  warned  by  a  vision,  is 
aid.  A.D.  ^70,  to  have  sailed  westu'ard, 
uidl  be  landed  at  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland, 
wbere  be  founded  a  chapel  and  tower.  The 
latter  is  still  standinj^ ;  and,  though  we  may 
<ioabt  the  precise  date  of  its  foundation,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  edifices  in 
Soodand.  A  cave,  nearly  fronting  the  ruinous 
castle  of  the  Archbishops  of  SL  Andrews, 
bean  the  name  of  this  religioas  person.  It 
is  difficult  of  access:  and  the  rocic  in  which 


it  U  bewed  is  wasbea  by  the  German  Ocean. 
It  is  nearly  round,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
and  tbe  same  in  height.  On  one  side  is  a 
mt  of  stone  altar ;  on  the  other  an  aperture 
into  an  inner  den,  where  the  miserable 
axetic,  who  inhabited  this  dwelling,  probably 
>le{X.  At  full  tide,  caress  and  r^ress  are 
lardlj  practicable.  As  Reeulus  first  colonued 
d)e  metropolitan  see  of  Scotland,  and  con- 
voted  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity,  he  has 
noe  reason  to  complain,  that  the  ancient 
nameof  Rillrale<C«//z  ^^^rcc/O  should  have 
beoi  superseded,  even  in  favour  of  the  tutelar 
aiot  01  Scotland.  The  reason  of  the  change 
«as,  tlat  St.  Rule  is  said  to  have  brought  Xq 
Scotland  the  relics  of  St  Andrew. 


NOTB  XX. 


Saint  Fillan's  blessed  weU^ 

Whose  sfring  eanfrencied  dreams  dispel^ 
And  the  erased  brain  restore.— V.  100. 

St  PiUan  was  a  Scottish  saint  of  some 
^nxitsition.  Although  Popefy  is,  with  ns, 
■natter  of  abomination,  yet  the  common 
praple  still  retain  some  of  the  superstitions 
coonected  with  it  There  are  in  Perthshire 
^veral  wells  and  springa  dedicated  to  St 
filhn,  wbich  are  still  places  of  pilgrimage 
^  offerinjra  even  among  the  Protestants.' 
n>ey  are  held  powerfal  in  cases  of  madness ; 
"d,  in  Koie  of  very  late  occurrence,  lunatics 
nve  been  left  all  night  bound  to  the  holy 


stone,  in  confidence  that  the  saint  would  cure 
and  unloose  them  before  morning.— {See 
various  notes  to  the  Minstrelsy  of theScottish 
Border.'] 


Note  XXI. 


The  scenes  are  desert  now^  and  bare, 
IVhereJIourish"  donee  a/orest/air.—V.  locw 

Ettnck  Forest,  now  a  range  of  mountainous 
sheep-walks,  was  anciently  reserved  for  the 

§leasare  of  the  royal  chase.  Since  it  was 
isparked,  the  wood  has  been,  by  degrees, 
almost  totally  destroyed,  although,  wherever 
protected  from  the  sheep,  copses  soon  arise 
without  any  planting.  'W  hen  the  King  hunted 
there,  he  often  summoned  the  array  of  the 
country  to  meet  and  assist  his  sport.  Thus, 
in  1528.  James  V  'made  proclamation  to  all 
lords,  barons,  gentlemen,  landward-men,  and 
freeholders,  that  they  should  compear  at 
Edinburgh,  with  a  month's  victuals,  to  pass 
with  the  King  where  he  pleased,  to  danton 
the  thieves MTiviotdale,  Annandale,  Liddis- 
dale,  and  other  parts  of  that  country ;  and 
also  warned  all  gentlemen  that  had  good 
dogs  to  bring  them,  that  he  might  hunt  iii 
the  said  country  as  he  pleased :  The  whilk 
the  Earl  of  Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  the 
Earl  of  Athole,  and  so  all  the  rest  of  the 

Snitlemen  of  the  Highland,  did,  and  brought 
eir  hounds  with  tnem  in«like  maimer,  to 
hunt  with  the  King,  as  he  pleased. 

'  The  second  day  of  June  the  King  past 
out  of  Edinburgh  to  the  hunting,  with  many 
of  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  Scotland  witl| 
him,  to  the  numbo'  of  twelve  thousand  men : 
and  then  past  to  Meggitland,  and  hounded 
and  hawked  all  the  country  and  bounds; 
that  is  to  say,  Crammat,  Pappertlaw,  St. 
Mary-laws,  Carlavrick,  Chapel,  Ewindoorea, 
and  Longhope.  I  heard  say,  he  slew,  in 
these  b6unds,  eighteen  score  of  harts'.* 

These  huntings  had,  of  course,  a  military 
character,  and  attendance  upon  them  was 
a  part  of  the  duty  of  a  vassaL  The  act  for 
abolishing  ward  or  military  tenures  in  Soot- 
land,  enumerates  the  services  of  hunting, 
hosting,  watching,  and  warding,  as  those 
which  were  in  future  to  be  iliegalT 

Taylor,  the  water-poet,  has  given  an 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  these  huntings 
were  conducted  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  having  been 
present  at  Braemar  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion:— 

'There  did  I  find  the  truhr  noble  and  right 
honourable  lords,  John  Erskine,  Earl  of  Mar  ; 
James  Stewart,  Earl  of  Murray ;  George 
Gordon,  Earl  ojf  Engye,  son  and  heir  to  the* 
Marquis  of  Huntley;  James  Erskine,  Earl 
of  Bnchan;   and  John,  Lord  Erskine,  son 
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Q^ote  fe 


and  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  tbdr  Conn- 
tenea,  with  my  much  honoared,  and  my  last 
aamnrd  and  approved  friend,  Sir  William 
Marray,  knight  of  Abercamey,  and  hundreds 
of  others,  knights,  esqaires,  and  their  fol- 
lowers: all  and  every  roan,  in  general,  in 
one  habit,  as  if  Lycargus  had  been  there, 
and  made  laws  of  equality ;  for  once  in  the 
year,  which  is  the  whole  month  of  Angost, 
and  sometimes  part  of  September,  many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  (for 
their  pleasure)  do  come  into  these  Highland 
countries  to  hunt;  where  they  do  conform 
themselves  to  the  habit  of  the  Highlandmen, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  speak  nothing  but 
Irish ;  and,  in  former  time,  were  those  people 
which  were  called  the  Redshanks.  Their 
habit  is— shoes,  with  but  one  sole  a-piece; 
stockings  (which  they  call  short  hoseX  made 
of  a  warm  stuff  of  diverse  colours,  which 
they  call  tartan :  as  for  breeches,  many  of 
than,  nor  their  forefathers,  never  wore  any, 
but  a  jerkin  of  the  same  stuff  that  their  hose 
is  of;  their  garters  being  bands  or  wreaths 
of  hay  or  straw :  with  a  plaid  about  their 
shoulders;  which  is  a  mantle  of  diverse 
colours,  much  finer  and  lighter  stuff  than 
their  hose ;  with  blue  flat  caps  on  their  heads ; 
a  handkerdiief,  knit  with  two  knots,  about 
their  necks :  and  thus  are  they  attired.  Now 
their  weapons  are — long  bowes  and  forked 
arrows,  swords  and  ta!n;ets,  harqudxisses, 
muskets,  durks,  and  Lochaber  axes.  With 
these  arms  I  fooftid  many  of  them  armed  for 
the  hunting.  As  for  their  attire,  any  man, 
of  what  dqi^ree  soever,  that  comes  amongst 
them,  must  not  disdain  to  wear  it;  for,  if 
they  do,  then  thejr  will  disdain  to  hunt,  or 
willingly  to  bring  in  their  dogs ;  but  if  men 
be  kind  unto  them,  and  be  m  their  habit, 
then  are  they  conquered  with  kindness,  and 
the  sport  will  be  plentiful.  This  was  the 
reason  that  I  found  so  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  those  shi4>es.  But  to  proceed 
to  the  hunting : — 

'My  good  jL.ord  of  Marr  having  put  me 
into  that  shape,  I  rode  with  him  from  his 
house,  where  1  saw  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle, 
called  the  Castle  of  Kindroghit.  It  was 
built  by  King  Malcolm  Canmore  (for  a 
hnnting-hoose},  who  reigned  in  Scotland, 
when  Edward  the  Confessor,  Harold,  and 
Norman  William,  reigned  in  England.  I 
speak  of  it,  because  it  was  the  last  house  I 
saw  in  those  parts;  for  I  was  the  space  of 
twelve  days  alter,  before  I  saw  either  house, 
com-iield,  or  halMtation  for  any  creature,  but 
deer,  ^ild  horses,  wolves,  and  such  like 
creatures,— ^ich  made  me  doubt  that  I 
should  never  have  seen  a  house  again. 

'Thus,  the  first  day,  we  travelled  eight 
miles,  where  there  were  small  cottages,  built 
on  purpose  to  lodge  in,  ^ich  they  call  Lon- 
qahards.  I  thank  my  good  Lord  Endcine,  he 
commanded  that  I  should  always  be  lodged 
in  his  lodging :  the  kitchen  being  always  on 
the  side  of  a  bank :  many  kettles  ana  pots 


boiling,  and  many  qnts  turning  and  winding, 
with  great  variety  of  cheer,— as  venison 
baked;  sodden,  rost.  and  stewed  beef; 
mutton,  ffoats,  kid,  hares,  fresh  salmon, 
pigeons,  bens,  capons,  chickens,  partridges, 
muir-coots,  heatn<ocks,  caperkellies,  and 
termagants;  good  ale.  sacke,  white  and 
claret,  tent  (or  allegantX  with  most  potent 
aqnavitae. 

^AU  these,  and  more  than  these,  we  had 
continually  in  suneriluous  abundance,  can^ 
by  falconers,  fowlers,  fishers,  and  brought  t>y 
my  lord's  tenants  and  purveyors  to  victnal 
our  camp,  which  consisteth  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hundred  men  and  hcwses.  The  manner 
of  the  hunting  is  this :  Five  or  six  hundred 
men  do  rise  eariy  in  the  morning,  and  they 
do  disperse  themselves  divers  ways,  and 
seven,  eight,  or  ten  miles  compaaa,  thiey  do 
bring,  or  chase  in,  the  deer  in  many  herds 
(two,  three,  or  four  hundred  in  a  herdi  to 
such  or  such  a  place,  as  the  noblemen  nail 
appoint  them ;  then,  when  day  is  come,  the 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  their  companies  do 
ride  or  go  to  the  said  places,  sometimes 
wading  up  to  the  middles,  through  bums 
and  nvers;  and  then,  they  being  come  to 
the  place,  do  lie  down  on  the  ground,  till 
those  foresaid  scouts,  which  are  called  the 
Tinkhell,  do  bring  down  the  deer;  but,  as 
the  proverb  says  of  the  bad  cook,  so  these 
tinkhell  men  do  Gck  their  own  fingers ;  for, 
besides  their  bows  and  arrows,  wnich  they 
carry  with  them,  we  can  hear,  now  and  then, 
a  luuoaebuss  or  a  musket  go  off,  vi^di  they 
do  seldom  discharge  in  vain.  Then,  after 
we  had  staid  there  three  hours,  or  thereabouts, 
we  might  perceive  the  deer  appear  on  the 
hills  rouna  about  us  (their  heaidB  making  a 
show  like  a  wood),  which,  bein^  followed 
close  by  the  tinkhell,  are  cliased  down  into 
the  valley  where  we  lay ;  then  all  the  valley, 
on  each  side,  being  way-laid  with  a  hundred 
couple  of  strong  Irish  greyhounds,  they  are 
all  let  loose,  as  occasion  serves,  upon  the 
herd  of  deer,  that  with  dogs,  guns,  arrow's, 
durks,  and  daggers,  in  the  space  of  t«-o 
hours,  fourscore  Tat  deer  were  slain ;  \riiich 
after  are  disposed  of,  some  one  way,  and 
some  another,  twenty  and  thirty  miles,  and 
more  than  enough  1^  for  us,  to  make  merry 
withall,  at  our  rendesvons.* 


NotbXXIL 


By  bnu  Smtrnt  M^rft  silent  iake.—V.  loa. 

This  beautiful  sheet  of  water  forms  the 
reservoir  fr<Hn  which  the  Yarrow  takes  its 
source.  It  is  connected  with  a  smaller  lake, 
called  the  Loch  of  the  Lowes,  and  surrounded 
by  mountains.  In  the  winter,  it  is  sdll  fre- 
quented by  flights  of  wild  swans ;  hence  my 
friend  Mr.Wordswortb's  lines  :— 

*  The  swan  on  swest  St.  Mary's  lak* 
Fkiau  doatila.  »wan  and  shadow.' 
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Near  the  lower  extreinity  of  the  lake  are 
the  rama  of  Drrbope  tower,  the  birth-place 
of  Mary  Scott,  daaghter  of  Philip  Dryhope, 
aad  famooa  by  tfie  traditiooal  name  of  the 
Flower  of  Yarrow.  She  was  marritd  to 
Walter  Scott  of  Harden,  no  less  renowned 
for  his  dnredatiooa,  than  hit  bride  for  her 
beaaty.  Her  romantic  appellatioo  was,  in 
later  day%  with  eqnal  jnauoe,  conferred  on 
mm  Mm  Uliaa  Scott,  the  last  of  the  elder 
hcBach  or  the  Harden  family.  The  author 
well  rememben  the  tident  and  spirit  of  the 
latter  Flower  of  Yarrow,  thoogb  age  had 
then  iajared  the  duurma  wnich  procured  her 
the  name.  The  words  naaally  sanr  to  the 
airof*Tweedside,'bM[inning,  *  What  beauties 
docs  Flora  diaclose,^were  composed  in  her 


NoTB  xxin. 


k  laid  Our  Lady's  ekafdlom,^'?.  103. 


Hatk 


The  chapel  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lowes  (^ 
hembaut)  was  aitnated  on  the  eastern  nde  of 
the  lake,  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  was 
iajared  by  the  clan  of  Scott,  in  a  fend  with 
the  Cimnstoona  j  but  continued  to  be  a  place 
of  worriiip  darm^  the  serenteenth  century. 
The  reatkpea  of  the  building  can  now  scaroefy 
be tfacea;  bat  the  burial  rround  is  still  used 
as  a  cemetery.  A  funeral  in  a  spot  so  very 
'     *,  has  an  uncommonly  striking  efiect. 


retired,  1 


viable. 


The  vestiges  of  the  chaplain*s  house  are  ytX 
ble.    Beir-  *-  -  ^'-^  -t^-^-—   .. 
nded  aft 
opposite  moontain  of  Bourhope.  belonging, 
with  the  lake  itaeli;to  Lord  Napier.    On  the 


Jag  in  a  high  situation,  it  com- 
fuU  view  of  the  lake,  with  the 
\  belooi 


kft  hand  is  the  tower  of  Dryhope,  mentioned 
ia  a  precedaog  note. 


NOTB  XXIV. 


iJkt  Wimmr^Mgravty 
That  Wimmrd  Priuit^  whott  doM4a  art 

tkrmat 
Phtm  fomtfmmy  qfJkafy  dtuL*-^.  103. 

At  one  corner  of  the  burial  ground  of  the 
danoKshfid  chapel,  bat  without  iu  predncts, 
is  a  small  moond.  called  Binrufi^t  Cdrst^ 
where  tradition  depoaiu  the  remains  of  a 
secrosaatk  priest,  the  former  tenant  of  the 
chaplainry.  Hia  story  much  resembles  that 
oTAaibrosio  ia  'The  Monk,*  and  has  been 
■ade  the  theote  of  a  ballad,  by  my  friend 
Mr.  laases  Hogr,  nKMe  poetacaUy  designed 
Ikt  BiiHek  SMapksrd  To  hui  volume, 
estitted  'The  Mountain  Bard.*  which  contains 
tUa  aad  oiaay  other  legendary  stories  aad 
haaids  «f  gtwat  merit,  I  refer  the  cnrioas 


Note  XXV. 


Sonu  ruder  and  imort  Mvagt  sunt^ 
Ukg  that  which  frown*  round  darh  Loeh- 
*hen€,—V,  103. 

Lodi^ene  is  a  mountain  lake,  of  con- 
siderable  sixe,  at  the  head  of  the  MoflPat- 
water.  The  diaracter  of  the  scenery  is 
uncommonly  savage ;  and  the  earn,  or  Scot- 
tish eagle,  has,  for  many  ages,  built  its  nest 
yeariy  upon  an  islet  in  the  lake.  Loch-skene 
discharges  itself  into  a  brook,  which,  after 
a  short  and  precipitate  course,  falls  from 
a  cataract  of  immense  height,  and  gloomy 
grandeur,  called,  from  its  appearance,  the 
^Grey  Mare*s  Tail.'  The  'Giant's  Grave,* 
afterwards  mentioned,  is  a  sort  of  trench, 
which  bears  that  name,  a  little  way  from  the 
foot  of  the  cataract.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
abattery,  designed  to  command  tne  pass. 


NOTB  XXVI. 


hisrh  Whitby"*  doistov^dpOd.—^.  104. 

The  Abbey  of  Whitby,  in  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Cleveland,  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire, 
was  founded  A.D.  657,  in  consequence  of 
a  vow  of  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland. 
It  contained  l>oth  monks  and  nuns  of  the 
Ben^ctine  order;  but,  contrary  to  what 
was  usual  in  such  establishments,  the  abbess 
was  superior  to  the  abbot.  The  monastery 
was  afterwards  ruined  by  the  Danes,  and 
rebuilt  by  William  Percy,  m  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror.  There  were  no  nuns  there  in 
Henry  the  Eighth's  tiro&  nor  loi^  before  it. 
The  ruins  of  Whitby  Abbey  are  very  magnw 
ficeot. 


NotbXXVU. 


Saint  CuihUrtM  Hofy  /sU,—V,  104. 

Lindisfame,  an  isle  on  the  coast  of 
Northumberland,  was  called  Holy  Island, 
from  the  sanctity  of  iu  ancient  monastery, 
and  from  iu  having  been  the  episcopal  seat 
of  the  see  of  Durham  during  the  early  ages 
of  British  Christianity.  A  succession  of  holy 
men  held  that  office :  but  their  roeriU  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  superior  fame  of  St. 
Cathbert,  who  was  sixth  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  who  bestowed  the  name  of  his  '  patri- 
mony* upon  the  extensive  property  of  the 
see.  The  ruins  of  the  monastery  upon  Holy 
Ishmd  betoken  great  antiquity.  The  arches 
are,  in  general,  strictly  Saxon ;  and  the 
pillars  which  support  them,  short,  strong, 
and  massy.  In  some  places,  however,  there 
are  pointed  windows,  which  indicate  that 
the  building  has  been  repaired  at  a  period 
long  subsequent  to  the  original  foundation. 
The  exterior  omamenU  of  the  building, 
being  of  a  light  sandy  stone,  have  been 
wasted,  as  dcsoribed  in  the  text.  Lindisfame 
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is  not  properly  an  island,  bat  rather,  as  the 
venerable  oeae  has  termed  iL  a  semi-isle: 
for,  although  sorrounded  bv  the  sea  at  fair 
tide,  the  ebb  leaves  the  sands  dry  between  it 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  Northumberland, 
from  which  it  is  about  three  miles  distant. 


Note  XXVIII. 


Then  Whitbfsnuns  ^xulHngtold^ 

How  to  tfuir  house  ihre*  Barons  bold 

Must  meniai  service  do.—V.  uyj. 

Tdi!  pciptil.iT  sM^tcoQtit  of  tkiscarioas  ser^-ice, 
which  was  probably  considcrmbly  ^tA^^ex- 
Att^d,  14  rtiufl  jp^^'i  in  ^A  Trae  Accouiit* 
lirintcd  and  crrcalated  at  WTiUby  ;  *  In  ihc 
Uftjj  yvAt  of  the  reitiin  of  Henry  li,  ahcr  the 
Go»i(]iicatof  En^jianjLv  W'iliiiuij^  Dukf  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  Lord  of  C^Elebaroby,  thrn  ral  Eed 
WiUiain  dft  Bruce;  the  Lord  of  Smraton, 
called  Ralph  de  Ihnrcy  \  with  a  gentleman 
and  frr^hcildcr  oUled  AUataon,  iJiiI,  on  ihe 
[6th  of  October,  1159,  appoint  to  fiawt  :ind 
hunt  the  frild4x»3Lr,  in  a  ecrtain  wood,  ordps^rt 
place,  U' longing  to  the  Abbot  of  Wliitl'V : 
the  place' a  name  waa  EakdaTc-side  :;  anri  the 
abbot  \  name  W'as  Si.'dma  ti.  Then  ^ these  y  oy  n^ 
e^fltlffnc^n  being  niet«  wtdi  their  hounds  and 
bcKLT-fttarea.  in  the  place  befoi^  mentioned, 
and  there  having  found  a  great  wiJd-boar. 
the  hutindet  ran  bim  well  near  about  thr  chapel 
and  hermitage  of  HskdalpvHide^  where  was  a 
mook  of  W"hitby,  who  was  an  ht^ritiit.  The 
boar,  beinjj  very  sorely  {ju.rsuf?<l»  and  dcad- 
mo,  took  ill  at  the  eha&el-door^  tbere  laid  him 
down,  and  pneaently  died.  The  hermit  shat 
the  hounds  our  of  t He  cbapf'l,  and  kept  Miia^elf 
within  at  his  mc/litat ions  and  prayera,  the 
hounii-i  standhnj;  at  h.iy  without.  Tfif"  ^I'Tille- 
men^  in  the:  i1j._j.  ui  \.i^c  HOU'i,  bujiijj  lust 
behind  their  game,  fcdlowed  the  ciy  of  their 
hounds,  and  so  came  to  the  hermitage,  calling 
on  the  hermit  who  opened  the  door  and  came 
forth ;  and  within  they  found  the  boar  lying 
dead :  for  which,  the  gentlemen,  in  a  veiy  great 
fury,  because  the  hounds  were  put  from  their 
game,  did  most  violently  and  cruelly  run  at 
the  hermit  with  their  boar-staves,  whereby  he 
soon  after  died.  Thereupon  the  gentlemen, 
perceiving  and  knowing  that  t|i«^  were  in 
peril  of  death,  took  sanctuary  at  Scarborough : 
But  at  that  time  the  abbot  being  in  very 
great  favour  with  the  King,  removed  them  out 
of  the  sanctuary;  whmbr  they  came  in 
danger  of  the  law,  and  not  to  be  privileged,  but 
likely  to  hare  the  severity  of  the  law,  which 
was  death  for  death.  But  the  hermit,  being 
a  holy  and  devout  man,  and  at  the  point  of 
death,  sent  for  the  abbot,  and  desirea  him  to 
•end  for  the  gentlemen  ^o  had  wounded 
him.  The  abbot  so  doing,  the  gentlemen 
came ;  and  the  hermit,  being  very  sick  and 
weak,  said  unto  them,  "  I  am  sure  to  die  of 
those  wounds  you  have   given   roe."-— The 


abbot  answered,  "They  shall  as  surely  die 
for  the  same.**— Dot  the  hermit  answered, 
"  Not  so.  for  I  will  fjrecly  forgive  them  my 
death,  it  they  will  be  conftnt  to  be  enjoined 
the  penance  I  shall  lay  on  them  for  the  safe> 
guard  of  their  sonls.**^  The  geatleiaen  beins: 
present,  bade  him  save  their  livtt.  Then 
said  the  hermit,  "  You  and  vonrs  shall  hold 
your  lands  of  the  Abbot  of  Whitby,>and  his 
successors,  in  this  manner :  That,  upon  As- 
cension-day. you,  or  some  of  you,  shall  come 
to  the  wood  of  the  Stray-heads,  which  is  in 
Eskdale-side.  the  same  day  at  son-ristng,  and 
there  shall  the  abbot's  officer  blow  his  bom, 
to  the  intent  that  yoa  may  know  where  to 
find  him:  and  he  shall  deliver  onto  you, 
William  de  Bruce,  ten  stakes,  eleven  strout 
stowers,  and  eleven  yethers,  to  be  cut  by  jroo, 
or  some  of  you,  with  a  knife  of  one  penny 
price :  and  you,  Ralph  de  Percy,  shall  Uke 
twenty-one  of  each  sort,  to  be  cut  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  you,  Allatson,  shall  take  nine 
of  each  sort,  to  be  cut  as  aforesaid,  and  to  be 
taken  on  your  backs  and  carried  to  the  tom-n 
of  Whitby,  and  to  be  there  before  nine  of  the 
clock  the  same  day  before  mentioned.  At 
the  same  hour  of  nine  of  the  clock,  if  it  be 
full  sea,  your  labour  and  service  shall  cease ; 
and  If  low  water,  each  of  you  shall  set  your 
stakes  to  the  brim,  each  stake  one  yard  from 
the  other,  and  so  yether  them  on  each  side 
with  your  yethers ;  and  so  stake  on  eadi  side 
with  your  stroat  stowers,  that  they  may 
stand  three  tides  without  removinif  by  the 
force  thereof.  Each  of  you  shall  do,  make, 
and  execute  the  said  service,  at  that  very 
hour,  every  year,  except  it  be  fell  sea  at  that 
hour ;  but  when  it  shall  so  fall  out,  thu  ser- 
vice shall  cease.  You  shall  faithfully  do  this, 
in  remembrance  that  yoa  did  most  cmellv 
slay  me ;  and  that  you  may  th^  better  call 
to  God  for  mercy,  repent  unfeignedly  of  your 
sins  and  do  good  works.  The  officer  of  Bsk- 
dale-side  shall  bfow.  Out  on  yomi  Out  0m 
youl  Out  on  you/  for  this  heinous  crime. 
If  you,  or  yoor  successors,  shall  refuse  this 
service,  so  long  as  it  shall  not  be  full  sea  at 
the  aforesaid  hour,  you  or  yours,  shall  forfeit 
your  lands  to  the  Abbot  of  Whitby,  or  bis 
successors.  This  I  entreat,  and  earnestly 
beg,  that  you  may  have  lives  and  gpocb 
preserved  for  this  service :  and  I  reauest  of 
you  to  promise,  by  your  parts  in  Hea%*en, 
thit  it  shall  be  done  by  jwl  and  yoor  snc- 
cessora,  as  is  aforesaid  requested ;  and  I  will 
confirm  it  by  the  faith  of  an  honest  man.*' — 
Then  the  hermit  said,  **  My  soul  longcth  for 
the  Lord :  and  I  do  as  freely  forvive  these 
men  my  death  as  Christ  foi^ve  the  thieves 
on  the  cross.^'  And.  in  the  presence  of  ih« 
abbot  and  the  rest,  he  said  moreover  these 
words:  ^^ ImnanustuoSyDomine^cotHmendo 
sftritutn  fneum^  a  vineuiis  enitn  mortis 
redemistime^DomineverHtMs.  Ameu.*' — 
So  he  yielded  up  the  ghost  the  eighth  day  of 
December,  anno  Domini  1159,  .whose  aool 
God  ha\'e  mercy  upon.    Amen.'  .  . 
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*Thit  aernoe,*  it  is  added,  'atill  continaet 
to  be  performed  with  the  prescribed  cere- 
monies, though  not  by  the  proprietors  in 
person.  Fart  of  the  lands  charged  therewith 
are  now  held  by  a  gentleman  ot  the  name  of 
Herbert.^ 


NotbXXIX. 


in  their  convent  etU 

A  S^xon  ^rineus  once  iUd  dwtU. 
Tke  laveh  Ed4{/i4d.—V.  107. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  King  Oswy,  who, 
in  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the  great  victory 
whsch  he  won  in  655,  against  Penda.  the 
Fagan  King  of  Mercta,  dedicated  BdeMeda, 
then  bat  a  jrear  old,  to  the  service  of  God  in 
the  nMoastery  of  Whitby,  of  which  St.  Hilda 
was  then  abbett.  She  afterwards  adorned  the 
place  of  her  edncation  with  great  magnifr 


NotbXXX. 


—  9f  thontand  9nakM^  eadk  ons 
IV^ar  ehmMgtd  into  a  coil  oftiont^ 

l^k^HMy  Hilda  prof d; 
TA^toidikomMa./owlf  Pinion*  JkH, 
.A*  aotrWIdtbyU  tower*  they  miL---^.  \cfj, 

Tbeae  two  miracles  are  much  insisted  upon 
by  ail  ancient  writers  who  have  ocowion  to 
neotioo  either  Whitby  or  St.  Hilda.  The 
Tdica  of  the  snakes  which  infested  the  pre* 
riatf  of  the  coavcnt.  and  were,  at  the  abbess's 
psasci,  aoC  oaly  beheaded,  bat  petrified,  are 
fiHt  fioaad  aboat  the  rodcs^  and  are  termed  by 


Tbe  other  miracle  is  thns  mentioned  by 
Caaden:  *  It  is  also  ascribed  to  the  power  of 
her  aaactiCv.  that  these  irild  geese,  which,  in 
the  winter,  lly  in  great  flocks  to  the  lakes  and 
riven  anfmsm  m  the  soathem  parta  to  the 
great  amaaement  of  every  one,  fall  down 
saddealy  apoo  the  ground,  when  thej  are  in 
their  flight  over  certain  neighbooring  fields 
hereaboats:  a  relaiioa  I  shoold  not  have 
■ade,  if  I  had  not  received  it  from  several 
credible  men.  Bat  those  who  are  leas  In* 
cfiaed  to  heed  sopentition,  attribate  it  to 
•ooe  oecalt  qoality  in  the  gtoond,  and  to 
noKwhat  of  antipathy  betiraen  it  and  the 
feesc;  sach  mm  ^btey  say  is  betwixt  w<4ves  and 
icyllaroocs:  For  that  sach  hidden  tenden- 
daaod  anjainns,  aa  we  call  sympathies  and 
^^^»ii;^  are  implanted  in  many  things 
brproridait  Natore  for  the  preservation  of 
££  IS  a  thf««  •©  ejrident  that  wrybody 
IS  iC  MrTCharkon,  fai  his  History  of 
vwltv  nolata  oat  tbe  trae  origin  of  the  fiibleb 
Z%'£^ero|-aea.CaUst£at,  when  flying 
JS  a  SSr  StS^ht  nSar  Whitby*: 
iSJLvSewoodcocks.  and  other  birds  of 
jiSr^3?^J^S.«P«  their  arrhral 
SjK.  after  *  io«>r  «•«»*• 


KotbXXXL 


His  bod fe  retting-piau^  of  old 
Horn  q/t  their  poirom  chang'd^  they  told, 
—F.  107. 

St.  Cnthbert  was,  in  the  choice  of  his  sepnl- 
chre,  one  of  the  roost  roatable  and  unreason- 
able sainU  in  the  Calendar.  HediedA.D.688, 
in  a  hermiUge  upon  the  Fame  Islands, 
having  reftgned  the  bishopric  of  Lindisfame, 
or  Holy  Island,  aboat  two  years  before^. 
His  body  was  bronght  to  Lindisfame,  where 
it  remained  tintil  a  descent  of  the  Danes, 
9boxLt  79t,  when  tbe  monastery  was  nearly 
dcstrqjreo.  The  monks  fled  to  Scotland  with 
what  they  deemed  their  chief  treasure,  the 
relics  of  St  Cnthbert.  The  Saint  was,  how- 
ever, a  most  capricious  fellow-traveller; 
which  was  the  more  intolerable,  as,  like  Sin- 
bad's  Oki  Man  of  the  Sea,  he  journeyed  upon 
the  shoulders  of  his  companioos.  They 
paraded  him  through  Scotland  for  several 
years,  and  came  as  Tar  west  as  Whithem,  in 
Galkmav,  whence  they  attempted  to  sail  for 
Ireland,  but  were  driven  back  by  tempests. 
He  at  length  made  a  halt  at  Norham ;  from 
thence  he  went  to  Melrose,  where  he  remained 
stationary  for  a  short  time,  and  then  caused 
himself  to  be  launched  upon  the  Tweed  in  a 
stone  coffin,  which  landed  him  at  Tilmouth, 
in  Northumberland  This  boat  is  finely 
shaped,  ten  feet  long,  three  feet  and  a  half  in 
dianneter,  and  only  four  inches  thick ;  so  that, 
with  very  little  assistance,  it  might  certainly 
have  swam :  It  still  lies,  or  at  hSwt  did  so  a 
few  years  ago.  in  ^two  pieces,  beside  the 
ruined  chapeloi  Tilmouth.  Prom  Tilmouth, 
Cnthbert  wandered  into  Yorkshire;  and  at 
length  made  a  long  sUy  at  Chester4estreet,to 
which  the  bishop^  see  was  transferred  At 
length,  the  Danes,  continuing  to  infest  the 
country,  the  monks  removed  to  Ripon  for  a 
season  ;  and  it  was  in  return  from  thence  to 
Chester-le-street,  that,  passing  throagh  a 
forest  called  Dunholme.  the  Saint  and  his  car- 
riage became  immoveable  at  a  place  named 
WardUw,orWardiIaw.  Here  the  Saint  chose 
his  place  of  residence ;  and  all  who  have  seen 
Durham  must  admit,  that,  if  difficult  in  his 
choice,  he  evinced  taste  in  at  length  fixing  it. 
It  is  said  that  the  Northumbrian  Catholics 
still  keep  secret  the  precise  spot  of  the  Saint's 
sepulture,  which  is  only  entrusted  to  three 
persons  at  a  time,  when  one  dies,  the 
survivors  associate  to  them,  in  his  room, 
a  person  judged  fit  to  be  the  depositary  of  so 
valoable  a  secreL 

[The  resting-place  of  the  remains  of  this 
Saint  is  not  now  matter  of  uncertainty.  So 
recently  as  17th  May,  1837,  1139  years  after 
his  death,  their  discovery  and  disinterment 


1  Me  resumed  the  bhboptfc  of  Undltftrae.  which, 
owhiff  to  bed  heelth,  heicain  rdhiquiihed  within  lew 
thsD  thne  aos^sbefcte  Ms  dsMh.— RAiNB*s  Su 
CutMert, 
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u-ere  effected.  Under  a  blae  stone,  in  the 
middle  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Cothbert.  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  dioir  of  Darham 
Cathedral,  there  was  then  foand  a  walled 
iniTe,  containingf  the  coffins  of  the  Saint. 
The  first,  or  oater  one,  was  ascertained  to  be 
that  of  154I,  the  second  of  1041 ;  the  third,  or 
inner  one,  answering  in  fvexj  particalar  to 
the  description  of  that  of  698,  was  found  to 
contain,  not  indeed,  as  had  been  averred 
then,  and  even  until  1530,  the  incorruptible 
body,  but  the  entire  skeleton  of  the  &iint ; 
the  bottom  of  the  grave  being  perfectly  dry, 
free  from  offensive  smell,  ana  without  tne 
subtest  symptom  that  a  human  body  had  ever 
undergone  decomposition  within  its  walls.  The 
skeleton  was  found  swathed  in  five  silk  robes 
of  emblematical  embroidery,  the  omamoital 
parts  laid  with  gold  leaf,  and  these  again 
covered  with  a  robe  of  linen.  Beside  the 
skeleton  were  also  deposited  several  gold  and 
silver  ins^fnta,  and  other  relics  of  the  Saint. 

The  Roman  Catholics  now  allow  that  the 
coffin  was  that  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

The  bones  of  the  Saint  wen  again  restored 
to  the  grave  in  a  new  coffin,  amid  the  frag- 
ments of  the  former  ones.  Those  portions  of 
the  inner  coffin  which  could  be  preserved,  in- 
cluding one  of  its  rings,  with  the  sih'er  altar, 
golden  cross,  stole,  comb,  two  maniples, 
bracelets,  girdle,  eold  wire  of  the  skeleton, 
and  fiaj{m«ils  of  the  five  silk  robes,  and  some 
of  the  rings  of  the  outer  coffin  made  in  1541, 
were  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  EK^ 
and  Chapter,  where  they  are  now  preserved. 

For  ample  details  of  the  life  of^St.  Cuth- 
bert,—his  coffin-journeys,  an  account  of  the 
opening  of  his  tomb,  and  a  description  of  the 
silk  robes  and  other  relics  founa  in  it.— the 
reader  interested  in  such  matters  is  referred 
to  a  work  entitled  *  Saint  Cuthben.  by  James 
Raine,  M.  A.,*  (4to,  Durhain,  iSaH,)  where  he 
will  find  much  of  antiquarian  histonr,  cere- 
monies, and  superstitions,  to  gratify  his  curi- 
osity.]—Ed. 


Note  XXXII. 

A'tv//  Scotland'sdaunHesskiner^andheir^, . . 
Btfort  his  standard ^d.—V^.  108-9. 

Every  one  has  heard  that  when  David  I. 
with  his  son  Henry,  invaded  Northumberlana 
in  1 136,  the  Eneltsh  host  marched  ajg^nst 
them  under  the  holy  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert ; 
to  the  efficacy  of  which  was  imputed  the 
£reat  victory  which  they  obtained  in  the  bloody 
battle  of  Northallerton,  or  Cutonmoor.  The 
conquerors  were  at  least  as  much  indebted  to 
the  jealousy  and  intractability  of  the  different 
tribes  who  composed  David's  army ;  among 
whom,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  were  the 
Galwegians,  the  Britons  of  Strath-Clyde,  the 
men  of  Teviotdale  and  Lothian,  wiUi  many 
Norman  and  German  warriors,  who  asserted 


the  cause  of  the  Empress  Maud.  See  Chai^ 
MBRS*  Caledonia^  vol.  i.  p.  621;  a  most  la- 
borious, curious,  and  interesting  publication, 
from  which  considerable  defects  of  style  and 
manner  ought  not  to  tura  aside  the  Scottish 
antiquary. 


NOTB  XXXIII. 

B4td  Atfrtd'sfaichim  on  JUDm$$g, 
And  turned  th*  Conqmsror  back  4e»^ 

Cuthbert,  we  have  seen,  had  no  great  reason 
to  spare  the  Danes,  when  opportunityofiRerexl. 
Accordingly,  I  find,  in  Smieon  of  DqiIuud, 
that  the  Saint  appeared  in  a  viaon  to  Alfhsd, 
when  lurking  in  the  marshes  of  Glastonbury, 
and  promised  him  assistance  and  victoiy 
over  his  heathen  enemies;  a  consolation, 
which,  as  was  reasonable,  Alfred,  after  the 
victory  of  Ashendown,  rewarded,  by  a  royml 
offering  at  the  shrine  of  the  SainL  As  to 
William  the  Conaueror,  the  terror  sprx^ad 
before  his  army,  wnen  he  marched  to  punish 
the  revoH  of  the  Northumbrians,  19  1096,  had 
forced  the  monks  to  fly  once  more  to  Holy 
Island  with  the  bodv  of  the  Saint.  It  waa, 
however,  replaced  before  William  left  the 
north  ;  and,  to  balance  accounts,  the  Con- 
t^ueror  having  intimated  an  in<Uscreet  curio- 
sity to  view  the  Saint's  body,  he  was,  while 
in  the  act  of  commanding  the  shrine  to  be 
opened,  seised  with  heat  and  stckaeas,  ac- 
companied with  such  a  panic  terror,  that,  not- 
withstanding there  was  a  sumptuous  dinner 
prepared  for  him,  he  fled  without  eatings  a 
morsel  (which  the  monkish  historian  seems 
to  have  thought  so  small  part  both  of  the 
miracle  and  the  peoanceX  and  never  drevi- 
his  bridle  till  he  got  to  the  river  Tees. 


NoTB  xxxrvr. 


Saini  Cuthben  sUs^  and  toils  to  frame 

The  sea-bom  beads  that  bear  his  natne. 

—P.  108. 

Although  we  do  not  learn  that  Cuthbert 
was,  during  his  life,  such  an  artificer  as  Dun- 
stan,  his  brother  in  sanctity,  yet,  since  hb 
death,  he  has  acquired  the  reputation  of 
forghig  those  Entrochi  which  are  found 
among  the  rocks  of  Holy  Island,  and  pass 
there  by  the  name  of  St.  Cuthbert 's  Beads. 
While  at  this  task,  he  is  supposed  to  sit 
during  the  night  upon  a  certain  rock,  and 
use  another  as  his  anvil.  This  story  was 
perhaps  credited  in  former  days ;  at  least 
the  Saint's  legend  contains  some  not  more 
probable. 
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NOTB  XXXV. 
OU  CoknU/.—V.  vA. 

Ceolwolf,  orCohmlf,  KingfofNoitlraiDbeT- 
btnd,  floarabed  in  the  eighth  centoiy.  He 
W3S  a  man  <tf  some  leamme;  for  the  vener- 
able Bede  dedicates  to  him  his  *  Bcclesiastical 
Hntory.*  He  abdicated  the  throne  about 
748,  and  retired  to  Holy  Island,  where  he 
dsed  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  Saint  as  Col- 
ytnxH  was,  howerer,  I  fear  the  foundation  of 
the  penance  vaalt  does  not  correspond  with 
Iris  character ;  for  it  is  rec<»'ded  amoiw  his 
I,  that,  findin(|r  the  air  of  the 
and  cold,  he  indulged  the 
whose  rule   hau!   hitherto  confined 

to  milk  or  water,  with  the  comfortable 

pHrtli^c  of  using  wine  or  ale.  If  any  rigid 
antiqaary  insists  on  this  objection,  he  is  wel- 
c<MDe  to  suppose  the  penance-vault  was  in- 
tesded,  by  tne  founder,  for  the  more  genial 
pOLsposes  of  a  cellar. 

Tnese  penitential  vaults  were  the  Geissel- 
£^sc9lbe  of  German  convents.  In  the  earlier 
and  more  rigid  tiroes  of  monastic  discipline, 
tbey  were  sometimes  used  as  a  cemetery  for 
tbe  lay  benefactors  of  the  convent,  whose  un- 
sanctified  corpses  were  then  seldom  permitted 
to  poUate  the  choir.  They  also  served  as 
places  of  meeting  for  the  chapter,  when 
measures  of  uncommon  severity  were  to  be 
adopted.  But  their  most  frequent  use,  as  im- 
plied by  the  name,  was  as  places  for  performing 
penances,  <»*  undergoing  punishment 


Note  XXXVI. 


Tynefnouth^s  haughty  Prioress.— V.  109. 

That  there  was  an  ancient  priory  at  lyne- 
gaouth  is  certain.  Its  ruins  are  situated  on  a 
hi^  rocky  point ;  and,  doubtless,  many  a 
•vow  was  made  to  the  shrine  by  the  distresBed 
noarineTs  who  drove  towards  the  iron-bound 
coast  of  Northumberland  in  stormy  weather. 
It  was  ancientfy  a  nunnery ;  for  Virca,  abbess 
of  Tyneroouth,  presented  St.  Cuthbert  (yet 
alive)  with  a  rare  winding-sheet,  in  emulation 
of  a  nolj  lady  called  Tuda,  who  had  sent  him 
a  coffin.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Whitby,  and 
of  Hoi  J  Island,  the  introduction  of  nuns  at 
Tynemonth  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  is  an 
anachronism.  The  nunnery  at  Holy  Island 
m.  altogether  fictitious.  Indeed,  St.  Cuthbert 
was  nmikelvto  permit  such  an  establishment ; 
for,  notwithstanding  his  accepting  the  mor- 
tnaoy  gifts  above  mentioned,  and  his  carrying 
on  a  visittng  acquaintance  with  the  Abbess 
of  Coldingham,  be  certainly  hated  the  whole 
female  sex;  and,  in  revenge  of  a  slippery 
trick  plavcd  to  him  by  an  Insh  princess,  he, 
after  death,  inflicted  severe  praances  on  snch 
as  presuiued  to  approach  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  his  shrine. 


Note  XXXVII. 


On  those  the  voall  was  to  etidose^ 
Alive^  within  the  tomd.—V.  no. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  religious,  who 
broke  their  vows  c^chastity.were  subjected  to 
the  same  penalty  as  the  Koinan  vestals  in  a 
similar  case.  A  small  niche,  sufficient  to  en- 
close their  bodies,  wu  made  in  the  massive 
wall  of  the  convent ;  a  slender  pittance  of  food 
and  water  was  deposited  in  it,  and  the  awfiU 
words,  Vadb  in  Pace,  were  the  signal  for  im- 
muring the  criminal.  It  is  not  likely  that,  in 
latter  times,  this  puni^ment  was  c^ten  re- 
sorted to ;  but,  among  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey 
of  Coldingham,  were  some  years  ago  dis- 
covered the  remains  of  a  female  skeleton, 
which,  from  the  shape  of  the  niche,  and 
position  of  the  figure,  seemed  to  be  that  of  an 
immured  nun. 


Note  XXXVIII. 


The  village  iun^—V.  116. 
The  accommodations  of  a  Scottish  hostelrie, 
or  inn,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  may  be  col- 
lected from  Dunbar's  admirable  tale  of  *Thc 
Friars  of  Berwick.'  Simon  La wder,  *  the  gay 
ostlier^'  seems  to  have  lived  very  comfortably; 
and  his  i^nfe  decorated  her  person  with  a 
scarlet  kirtle,  and  a  belt  of  silk  and  silver, 
and  rings  upon  her  fingers ;  and  feasted  her 
paramour  with  rabbit^  capons,  partridges, 
and  Bourdeaux  wine.  At  least,  if  the  Scot- 
tish inns  were  not  good,  it  was  not  for  want  of 
encouragement  from  the  legislature;  who, 
so  early  as  the  reini  of  James  I,  not  only 
enacted,  that  in  all  Doronghs  and  fairs  there 
be  hostellaries,  having  stables  and  chambers, 
and  provision  for  man  and  horse,  but  by 
another  statute,  ordained  that  no  man,  travel- 
ling on  horse  or  foot^  should  presume  to  lodge 
anywhere  except  in  these  hostellaries ;  and 
that  no  person, save  innkeepers,shonld  receive 
such  travellers,  under  the  penalty  of  forty 
shillings,  for  exercising  such  hospitality. 
But,  in  spite  of  these  provident  enactments, 
the  Scottish  hostels  are  but  indifferent,  and 
strangers  continue  to  find  reception  in  the 
houses  of  individuals. 


Note  XXXIX 

The  death  of  a  dear  friend,— V.  1 18. 

Among  other  omens  to  which  faithful 
credit  is  given  among  the  Scottish  peasantry, 
is  what  IS  called  the  *  dead-bell,*  explained 
by  my  friend  James  Hogg,  to  be  that  tinkling 
in  the  ears  which  the  country  people  regard 
as  the  secret  intelligence  of  some  friend's 
decease.  He  tells  a  story  to  the  purpose  in 
the  '  Mountain  Bard,*  p.  ao. 

"O  lady,  'tis  dark,  an'  I  heard  the  dead4^U  : 
An'  X  dnrena  jao  yonder  for  gowd  nor  fee. 
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*  By  the  deadbell  is  meut  a  tinklinsr  in  the 

E which  oar  peasantry  in  the  country  re- 
as  a  secret  intelligence  of  some  friend's 
ise.  Thus  this  natural  oceiirreuce  strikes 
manywith  a  superstitious  awe.  This  reminds 
me  of  a  trifling;  anecdote,  which  I  will  here 
relate  as  an  instance : — Our  two  servant-jrirls 
agreed  to  go  an  errand  of  their  own,  one  night 
alter  supper,  to  a  considerable  distance,  from 
which  I  strove  to  persuade  them,  but  could  not 
prevail.  So,  after  going  to  the  apartment 
where  I  slept,  I  took  a  drinktng-glass,  and, 
coming  close  to  the  back  of  the  door,  made 
two  or  three  sweeps  round  the  lips  of  the  glass 
with  my  finger,  which  caused  a  loud  shrill 
aoutid.  I  then  overheard  the  following  dia> 
k>gtte:— A  '*Ahu  mercy  I  the  dead-bellwent 
thnragh  my  head  Just  now  with  such  a  knell 
as  I  never  heard.**— 7.  **  I  heard  it  too."— J9. 
**  Did  YOU  indeed  ?  That  is  remarkable.  I 
never  knew  of  two  hearing  it  at  the  same 
time  before.*'— 7.  •*  We  willnot  go  to  Midge- 
hope  to-night."— A  "  I  would  not  go  for  all 
the  worldT  I  shall  warrant  it  is  my  poor 
brother  Wat:  who  knows  what  these  wild 
Irishes  may  have  done  to  him  ?  *'  *— Hooo's 
MctmhtiH  Bardf  3rd  edit.,  pp.  31-a.] 


NotbXL. 


TMe  GobUn.Ha!L-^V.  wa 

A  vaulted  hall  under  the  ancient  castle  of 
Giflbrd  or  Yester,  (for  it  bears  either  name 
indiffnently,)  the  construction  of  which  has 
from  a  very  remote  period  been  ascribed  to 
magic  The  Sutistical  Account  of  the  Pkrish 
of  Garvald  and  Baro  gives  the  following  a& 
count  of  the  present  state  of  this  castle  and 

rrtmcnt:--*  Upon  a  peninsula,  formed  by 
water  of  Hopes  on  the  east,  and  a  large 
rivulet  on  the  west,  stands  the  ancient  castle 
of  Yester.  Sir  David  Dalnrmple,  in  his  An- 
nals, relates,  that  "Hugh  CiflfoFd  de  Yester 
died  in  1267;  that  in  his  castle  there  was  a 
capacious  cavern,  formed  by  magical  art, 
and  called  in  the  country  Bo-Hall,  i.e.  Hob- 
goblin HaU."  A  stair  of  twentr-four  «teps 
led  down  to  this  apartment,  which  is  a  large 
and  spacious  hall,  with  an  arched  roof;  and 
though  it  hath  stood  for  so  many  centuries, 
and  been  exposed  to  the  external  air  for  a 
period  of  fifty  or  sixty  yean,  it  is  still  as  firm 
and  entire  as  if  it  had  only  stood  a  few  years. 
From  the  floor  of  this  hall,  another  sUir  of 
thirty-six  steps  leads  down  to  a  pit  which  hath 
a  communication  with  Hopes-water.  A  great 
part  of  the  walls  of  this  large  and  ancient 
castle  are  still  standing.  There  isa  tradition, 
that  the  castle  of  Yester  was  the  last  forti- 
fication, in  this  country,  that  surrendered 
to  General  Gray,  sent  into  Scotland  by  Pro- 
tector Someraet.*  SiaiisHcmi  Aeeomni^  VoL 
xiii.— I  have  only  to  add,  that.  In  1737,  the 
Goblin  Hall  was  tenanted  by  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale's  falconer,  as  I  learn  from  a  poem 


by  Boyse,  entitled  * 
visiting  Yester.    It  is  now  x 
sible  1^  the  fall  of  the  stair. 

Sir  David  Dalrymple's  authority  for  the 
anecdote  is  in  Pordun,  whose  words  are.— 
*  A.  D.  MCCLZVli.  Uttgo  Gtffardds  YesUr 
fHoriinr;  eujutemsirumy  vetsaUtm  caveam^ 
tt  dongiotum^  arte  daemonica  antiqua*  n- 
latioHes/truntyabrifaeiufH:  narm  ibidtm 
habtiur  fmraJklis  *peeu*  tubttrramtUy 
opert  fmirtfieo  amstrudus^  magno  terra- 
rum  *paiio  proUlaiuSy  qui  cotumuniUr 
ISO^^ali  appMcUus  tV  Ub.  X.  cap  ai.— 
Sir  l^vid  conjectures,  that  Hugh  de  Giflbrd 
must  either  have  been  a  very  ^se  man,  or  a 
great  oppressor. 


NotbXLL 


Thert floated  Haafs  banner  trim^ 
Above  Norweyan  warriors grifm. — P.  laa 

In  1263,  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  came  into 
the  Frith  of  Clyde  with  a  powerful  armament, 
and  made  a  descent  at  L^rgs,  in  Ayrshire. 
Here  he  was  encountered  and  defeaited,  on 
the  md  October,  by  Alexander  IIL  Haoore- 
treated  to  Orkney,  where  he  died  soon  after 
this  disgrace  to  his  arma  There  are  still 
existing,  near  the  place  of  battle,  many  bar- 
rows, some  of  which,  having  been  opened, 
were  found,  as  usual,  to  contain  bones  and 


NotbXLIL 


wiaard  Aabii  sirange.—V,  lao. 

'  Magicians,  as  is  well  known,  were  very 
curious  in  the  choice  and  form  01  their  vest* 
roenta  Their  caps  are  oval,  or  like  pvra- 
mids,  with  lappets  on  each  side,  and  fur  within. 
Their  gowns  are  long,  and  furred  with  fox- 
skins,  under  which  they  have  a  linen  garment 
reaching  to  the  knee.  Their  girdles  are  three 
inches  broud^  and  have  many  cabaltstical 
names,  with  crossea  trines,  and  circles  in- 
scribed on  them.  Their  shoes  should  be  of 
new  russet  leather,  with  a  cross  cut  upon  tfaeo. 
Thefa*  knives  are  daggerfttshioa ;  and  then- 
swords  have  neither  guard  nor  scabbard.'— 
See  these,  and  many  other  particulars,  in  the 
Discourse  concerning  Devils  and  Spirita, 
annexed  to  Rboixald  Scott's  Discovery  0/ 
Witekcrafi^  editkni  1665. 


NotbXLIII. 


Upon  his  breast  a  pentade,-^'?,  laa 
'  A  pentade  is  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  folded 
with  five  cornera  according  to  the  five  senses, 
and  suitably  inscribed  with  characters.  This 
the  magidan  extends  towards  the  spirita 
which  wt  invokea  when  they  are  stubborn 
and  rebellious,  and  refuse  to  be  oonforroable 
unto  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  magic'— See 
the  Discourses,  &c  above  roentiooed,  p.  66. 
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HOTB  XLTV. 


Am  horn  u^cm  thai  bUssMd  night 
Wk€nyaHmUng£ra!V€S^  •nd  dying groan^ 
FrodaMd  MTs  ^mpirt  ovtrtkrcfum. 

—P.  121. 

It  is  a  po|mlar  article  of  faith,  that  tboM 
vbo  are  bom  on  Christmaa,  or  Good  Friday, 
have  the  power  of  aeeins:  mirita,  and  even  of 
coaunaodinE  them.  The  Spaniank  impated 
the  haggard  and  downcast  looks  of  their 
Hiit^uto  the  disagreeable  visions  to  which 
this  privile|ne  aabjectcd  him. 


NotbXLV. 


YtttUathM  knightly  *p*ar  and  tkitld 
TfU  Elfin  Warrior  doth  wiM 
Upon  tlu  brown  hilTs  bnast.—'?.  laa. 

Tbe  following  eztmct  from  the  Essay  upon 
tbe  F^niry  Sanmtitioos,  in  the  ^Minstrelsy  of 
tbe  Scottish  Border/ voLU,  will  show  wh«ioe 
masrr  of  the  particalars  of  the  combat  be* 
tweta  Akeacander  III  and  the  Goblin  Knight 
are  <lcnved>'^ 

Gervase  of  lUbary,  Otia  Imporiml  op. 
SerM.  rtr.  Bmnovie  (voL  I  p.  797X  relates 
tke  following  popular  story  concerning  a  fairy 
kalg:fai:  *  Osbert,  a  bold  aad  powerml  baron, 
visited  a  noble  family  in  the  vicinity  of  Wan« 
cflebory,  in  the  bbhopric  of  Ely.  Among 
ocber  stories  related  in  the  social  circle  of  bis 
iriio,  according  to  cnstom,  snwsrd 
other  by  repeating  ancient  tales  and 
ioD^  he  was  safonned,  that  if  any 
kaigbt,  aaattended,  entered  an  adjacent 
pism  by  moonlight,  and  challenged  an  ad> 
vcraary  to  appear,  he  woald  be  immediately 
eneoaatered  by  aspirit  in  the  form  of  a  knight. 
<MKrt  resolved  to  make  the  experiment,  and 
set  ont,  attended  by  a  single  squire,  whom  he 
ec^leipd  to  remain  witboat  the  limits  of  the 
plain,  wUch  was  snrroonded  bv  an  ancient 


On  repeating  the  challcaoge, 
be  was  tastaatly  asssiled  by  an  adversary, 
whom  he  qaickiy  unhorsed,  and  seised  the 
teias<tf  his  steed.  During  this  imeration,  his 
ghostly  opponent  sprang  up,  and  darting  his 
ipear,  like  a  javelin,  at  Osbert,  woonded  him 
is  the  thigh.  Osbert  returned  in  triumph 
vkh  the  hocse,  which  he  committed  to  the 
CMe  of  his  servants.  The  horR  was  of  a 
— Mg  ookmr,  as  well  as  his  whole  accoutre* 
oeata  and  apparently  of  great  beauty  and 
msr.  He  r«maioed  with  his  keeper  UU 
OKk^xowing,  wbciL  with  eyes  aashiu]^  fire, 
k  nsred.  horned  the  fronnd,  and  vanished. 
Os  disarmitf  himself.  T>sbert  perceived  that 
ke  vts  woonded,  and  that  one  of  his  steel 

•Wtomr  as  he  lived,  tbesMT  of  his  wound 

^r7^-r u  on  tbenswivefsarrof  theeve 

ySSte  e»mo«««**  »»»• -pWt.'    Less 
fatltSilitS^l-t  Boh«al«»  knight. 


who,  travelling  by  night  with  a  single  com- 
panion, *  came  in  sight  of  a  fairy  host,  arrayed 
under  displayed  banners.  Despising  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  friend,  the  knight  pricked 
forward  to  break  a  lance  with  a  champion, 
u^  advanced  from  the  ranks  apparently 
in  defiance.  His  companion  beheld  the  Bo- 
hemian overthrown,  horse  and  man,  by  his 
aErial  adversary;  and  returning  to  the  spot 
nesct  morning,  be  found  the  mangled  corpses 
of  the  knight  and  ^XitiaV^nurarchy  (ff 
Blesotd  Atmsy  p.  554. 

these  instances  of  Elfin  chivalry 


rleaiiK>re,i 

North  Highlands,  is  believed  to  be  haunted 
ht  a  spirit  called  LhamdiargAn  the  arrav 
or  an  ancient  warrior,  having  abloody  hand, 
from  which  he  takes  his  name.  He  insists 
upon  those  with  whom  he  meets  doing  battle 
inth  him ;  and  the  clergyman,  who  makes 
up  an  account  of  the  dmrict,  extant  in  the 
Macfarlane  MS.  in  the  Advocates*  Library, 
gravely  assures  us,  that,  in  his  time,  Lhatn- 
doarg  fought  with  three  brothers  whom  he 
met  In  his  walk,  none  of  whom  long  sur- 
vived the  ghostly  conflict.  Barclay,  in  his 
*  Eu^iormion,*  gives  a  singular  account  of 
an  officer  who  had  ventured,  with  his  servant, 
rather  to  intrude  upon  a  haunted  house  in  a 
town  in  Flanders,  than  to  put  up  with  wone 


quarters  elsewhere.    After  takmg  the 

precautions  of  providing  firn,  Iij^ts,  and 
arms,  they  watdied  till  midnight,  when  be- 
hold! the  severed  arm  ofa  man  dropped  from 
theceiling;  this  was  followed  by  the  legs,  the 
other  arm,  the  trunk,  and  the  head  of  the 
body,  all  separately.  The  membera  rolled 
tog^her,  united  thonselves  in  the  presence 
ot  the  astonished  soldiers,  and  formed  a 
gigantic  warrior,  who  defied  them  both  to 
combat.  Their  blows,  although  ther  pene- 
trated the  body  and  ampuuted  the  limbs  of 
their  strange  antagonist,  had,  as  the  reader 
may  easily  believe,  little  eflfect  00  an  enemy 
who  possessed  such  powen  of  self-union;  nor 
did  his  efforts  make  more  effectual  impression 
upon  them.  How  the  combat  terminated  I 
do  not  exactly  remember,  and  have  not  the 
book  by  me:  but  I  think  the  spirit  made 
to  the  intruoere  on  his  mansion  the  usual 
proposal,  that  they  should  renounce  their 
redemption;  which, being  declined,  he  was 
obliged  to  retract. 

The  most  singular  tale  of  the  kind  b  con- 
tained in  an  extract  communicated  to  me  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Surtees  of  Mainsforth,  in  the 
Biahopric,  who  copied  it  from  a  MS.  note  in 
a  copy  of  Burthogge,  *On  the  Nature  of 
Spirits,  8vo),  i6aL,^hich  had  been  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lateMr.  Gill,  attorney-general  to 
Eginton,  Bishop  of  Durham.  *lt  was  not,* 
says  ray  obliging  correspondent, '  in  Mr.  Gill  s 
own  hand,  but  probably  a  hundred  years 
older,  and  was  said  to  be,  ^  lihrt  QmmnU 
Duntlm.  per  T.  C.  extract^  whom  I  believe 
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to  have  been  Thomas  Cradocke,  Esq.,  bar> 
rister,  who  held  several  offices  ander  the  See 
of  Darham  a  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Gill 
was  possessed  of  most  of  his  manuscripts.* 
The  extract,  which,  in  fact,  suggested  the 
introduction  of  the  tide  into  the  present  poem, 
runs  thus : — 

*  Rent  mirafm  kujutmodi  quae  nostris 
temporibus  tvtnit^  UsU  viro  nobili  acJieU 
diftnissimo^enarrargkaudpig^t.  Rddml- 
phus  BuImer.cufH  e  oasiris^  quae  tunctem- 
poris  prope  Norkatu  potUa  grants  obUda^ 
tioniscausa^  exiissgty  acin  ulterior*  Tuedae 
ripA  praedam  euut  ctmibue  leporariie  inte- 
queretur^  forU  cum  Seoio  quodatm  nobili^ 
sibi  anUnae^  ut  videbaiury  JafmiliariUr 
eognitOy  eongrtsaus  est;  ac,  ut  fas  erat 
inter  inifuicoSy  Jtofrrante  betto^  brtmxsimA 
inierrofotionis  fuord  interpoeitOy  alter- 
utros  tuvtcem  incitato  cursu  in/esti*  ani- 
mis  petiere  Noster^  prima  occurtUy  equo 
praeacerrimo  hostis  impetu  labante^  in 
terram  eversue  pectort  et  eapHe  laeeOySaet- 
jruinenty  martuo  eimffiSy  evomebat.  Quern 
ut  se  aegrt  kabentent  comiter  aUoeutus  est 
alter^  fiMidtusauey  modo  auxilium  nan 
abnegarety  monuisque  obtemperans  ab  omni 
rerum  saerarunt  eogitatione  abstinerety  nee 
DeOy  Deiparae  Virginia  Sanctove  mllOy 
preces  aut  vota  efferrtt  vel  inter  sese  con- 
ciperety  se  brevi  sunt  sanunt  validumoue 
restituturum  esse.  Prae  angore  obiata 
conditio  accepta  est;  ac  veteratar  ille  nesdo 
quid  obscaeni  murmuris  insusurranSy 
preAensa  manUy  dicta  citius  in  pedes  sanum 
utanteasublevavit.  Nasterautenty  maxima 
prae  rei  inauditH  nomtate  formidine  per- 
culsuSy  Mi  Jbsu  !  exclamaty  vel  quid  simile; 
ac  subito  respiciens  nee  Aastem  nee  uUane 
alium  consptdiy  equune  solune  gravissimo 
nuper  casu  aj^ctunt^  per  sumnutm  pacent 
in  rivofluvii  pascentem,  Adcattra  iiaque 
mirabundus  revertenSy  Jidei  dubiuSy  rent 
prima  occuUavity  deiUy  con/ecto  bello,  Con- 
jessori  sua  totant  asseruit.  Delusoria  pro- 
cul  dubio  res  totay  ac  mala  veieratoris  illius 
aperiturfrauSy  qua  hominent  Christianum 
ad  vetitum  tale  auxilium  pelNceret.  Nonun 
uicunque  illius  (nobi/is  alias  acclari)  reti- 
cendum  ducOy  cunt  kaud  dubium  sit  quin 
DiaboluSy  Deo  permittentey  formant  quant 
libuerity  intmo  angeli  luciSy  sacroocmo  Dei 
testSy  posse  assumere.''  The  MS.  chronicle, 
from  which  Mr.  Cradocke  took  this  curious 
extract,  cannot  now  be  found  in  the  Chapter 
Library  of  Durham,  or,  at  least,  has  hitherto 
rscaped  the  researches  of  my  friendly  corre* 
spondent. 

Ltndesay  is  made  to  allude  to  this  adven- 
ture of  Ralph  Bnlmer,  as  a  well-known  story, 
in  the  4th  Canto,  Stanza  xxiL  p.  132. 

The  northern  champions  of  old  were  accus- 
tomed peculiarly  to  search  for,  and  delight  in, 
encounters  with  such  military  spectres.  See 
a  whole  chapter  on  the  subject,  in  Barthou- 
NUS,  ZV  Causis  coniemptae  Mortis  a  DaniSy 


NoisXLVI. 
Close  to  the  kttl,  no  more  Ais  own, 
Close  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain. 
The  mom  may  find  the  stiffened  smaim. 
—P.  W5- 
I  cannot  help  here  mentjooing,  that,  on 
the  night  in  which  these  lines  were  written, 
suggested^  as  they  were,  by  a  sudden  fall  of 
snow,  banning  after  sunset,  an  unfwtanate 
man  perished  exactly  in  the  manner  here 
described,  and  his  body  was  next  morning 
found  close  to  his  own  bouse.    The  accident 
happened  within  five  miles  of  the  Cum  of 
AsnestieL 

Note  XLVIL 

Forbes,— V,  12$, 

Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  Baronet; 
unequalled,  perhaps,  in  the  degree  of  indi- 
vidual affection  entertained  for  him  by  his 
friends,  as  well  as  in  the  general  respect  and 
esteem  of  Scotland  at  large.  His  ^Life  of 
Beattte,*  whom  he  befriended  and  patronised 
in  life,  as  well  as  celebrated  after  his  decease, 
was  not  long  published,  before  the  benevolent 
and  affectionate  biographer  was  called  to 
follow  the  subject,  of  his  narrative.  This 
melancholy  event  very  shortly  succeeded  the 
marria^  of  the  friend,  to  whom  this  intro- 
duction IS  addressed,  with  one  of  Sir  William's 
daughters. 

Note  XLVUL 
Friar  Rush,— "?.  127. 
w4A<w,'WUlo'theWispw'  Thispersoosge 
is  a  strolling  demon,  or  esprit  JolleL  who, 
once  upon  a  time,  got  aomirtance  into  a 
monastery  as  a  acnllioa,  and  played  the 
monks  many  oranka.  He  was  also  a  sort  of 
Robin  Goodfellow,  and  Jack  o*  Lanthem. 
It  is  in  allusion  to  this  mischievous  demon 
that  Milton's  down  speaks, — 

*  She  was  phiched,  and  pulled,  she  sakL  ' 

And  he  hy  Frtmt^s  imnthtrH  led.' 

*  The  History  of  Friar  Rush*  is  of  extreme 
rarity,  and.  for  some  time,  even  the  eadstenoe 
of  such  a  book  was  doubted,  although  it  it  \ 
expressly  alluded  to  by  Reginald  Scott,  in  his 
'  Discovery  of  Witchcraft.*  I  have  oerused  a 
copy  in  the  valuable  library  of  my  mend  Mr. 
Heber:  and  I  observe,  from  Mr.  Beloe's 
*  Anecdotes  of  Literature,*  that  there  is  one 
in  the  excellent  collection  of  the  Mai^uis  of 

Stafford.  ^ 

,  J 

Note  XLIX. 
Sir  David  Undesay  qfthe  Mount, 
Lord  Lion  King-at-arms, — P.  im>  i 

The  late  elaborate  edition  of  Sir  David      \ 
Ltndesay*s  Works,  by  Mr.  George  Chalmcis, 
has  probably  introduced  him  to  many  of  my     I 
reader^    It  is  petiiaps  to  be  regretted,  that 
tbe  letnied  £<fitor  had  not  bestowed  more     \ 
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paao*  in  ehicidjttiiie  bis  utbor,  even  «Ithoogli 
fie  sboald  have  omitted,  or  at  le«it  reserved, 
his  disqaisitioas  on  the  origin  of  the  langoage 
wted  by  the  poet.  BaL  with  all  its  laalts, 
fats  won  is  an  aoc«tabie  present  to  Scottish 
andqaariesw  Sir  David  Ltndcsay  was  well 
known  for  his  early  efforts  in  favoor  of  the 
Reformed  doctrines ;  and,  indeed,  his  play, 
coarse  as  it  now  seems,  mnst  have  had  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  people  of  his  age. 
I  am  vnoertain  it  I  abuse  poetical  licence, 
br  intrododng  Sir  David  Undesay  in  the 
character  of  Oon-Herald,  sixteen  years  be* 
fore  he  obtained  that  office.  At  any  rate,  I 
axD  not  the  first  who  has  been  gnilty  of  the 
anachronism;  for  the  aothor  of  'Flodden 
Field*  despatches  DaUatmouni^  which  can 
mean  nobody  hot  Sir  David  de  la  Mont,  to 
France.  00  the  messsge  of  defiance  from 
James  iV  to  Henry  VIII.  It  was  often  an 
office  inoposed  on  the  Lion  King-at-Arms,  to 
receive  foreign  ambassadors ;  and  Lindesay 
kimself  did  this  honour  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
in  i<^9-40i>  Indeed,  the  oath  of  the  Lion,  in 
ka  Arst  article,  bears  reference  to  hb  freonent 
etsployment  upon  royal  mewigcs  ana  em> 


The  office  of  heralds,  in  feadal  tiroes,  beings 
held  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  inangu- 
racioo  of  the  Kings-at-arma,  who  presided  over 
their  colleges,  wu  proportionally  solemn. 
In  f^cty  it  wss  the  mimicry  of  a  royal  coro- 
aatioo,  except  that  the  unction  was  made 
with  wine  instead  of  oil  In  Scotland,  a 
fluunesake  and  kinsman  of  Sir  David  Ltnde- 
saT,  inaugurated  in  159a,  'was  crowned  by 
King  James  with  the  ancient  crown  of  Scot- 
lano.  which  was  used  before  the  Scottish 
kix^s  assumed  a  close  crown;*  and,  on 
fir*^*Sr>«  of  the  same  solemnity,  <Uned  at 
the  Kin£*8  table,  wearing  the  crown.  It  is 
prcrfiable  that  the  coronation  of  his  prede> 
1 1  asnr  was  not  less  solemn.  So  sacred  was 
the  hcrald*s  office,  that,  in  151^  Lord  Drum- 
sKiod  was  by  Parliament  declared  guilty  of 
treason,  and  his  lands  forfeited,  beoiuse  he 
had  stmck  with  bis  fist  the  Lion  Kinfir^at- 
arnast,  when  he  reproved  him  for  his  follies. 
Nor  was  he  restored,  but  at  the  Uon*s  earnest 
aoJidtation. 


NotbL.' 

CridUoun  CasiU.—V,  129. 

A  larve  ruinous  castle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne,  about  ten  miles  from  Edinburgh.  As 
iadicated  in  the  text,  it  was  built  at  Afferent 
tioiea,  and  with  a  very  differing  regard, to 
flnfeadoor  and  accommodtstion.  The  oldest 
part  of  the  building  is  a  narrow  keep,  or 
tower,  such  as  form^  the  mansion  of  a  lesser 
Scocttffa  baron :  but  so  many  additions  have 
been  made  to  it,  that  there  is  now  a  toige 
coort-TardL  surrounded  by  bnildmgs  of  dif- 
ferent ages.    The  eastefu  front  of  the  court 


is  raised  above  a  portico,  and  decorated  with 
entablatures,  bearing  anchors.  All  the  stones 
of  this  front  are  cut  mto  diamond  facets,  the 
angular  projections  of  which  have  an  un- 
commonly rich  appearance.  The  inside  of 
this  part  of  the  onilding  appears  to  have 
contained  a  gallery  of  great  length,  and  un- 
common elei^mce.  Access  wasjpven  to  it  by 
a  magnificent  staircase,  now  quite  destroyea. 
The  soffits  are  ornamented  with  twining  cord- 
age and  rosettes ;  and  the  whole  seems  to 
have  been  far  mine  splendid  than  was  usual 
fai  Scottish  castles.  The  castle  belonged 
originally  to  the  Chancellor,  Sfa*  WUliam 
Cnchton,  and  probably  owed  to  him  its  first 
enlargement,  as  well  as  its  being  taken  by  the 
Earl  of  Douglas,  who  imputed  to  Crichton*s 
counsels  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  Earl 
William,  beheaded  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  with 
his  brother,  in.14^  It  is  said  to  have  been 
totally  demolished  on  that  occasion ;  but  the 
present  state  of  the  ruin  shows  the  contrary. 
In  1483,  it  was  garrisoned  by  Lord  Crichton,. 
then  its  proprietor,  against  King  James  III, 
whose  dis^easure  he  had  incurred  bjr  seducing 
his  sister  Margaret,  in  revenge,  it  is  said,  for 
the  monarch  having  dishonoured  his  bed. 
From  the  Crichton  family  the  castle  passed 
to  that  of  the  Hepboms,  Earis  Bothwell; 
and  when  the  forfeitures  of  Stewart,  the  last 
Eari  Bothwell.  were  divided,  the  barony  and 
castle  of  Crichton  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
Earl  of  Buccleuch.  They  were  afterwards 
the  property  of  the  Pringles  of  Clifton,  and 
are  now  that  of  Sir  John  Callander,  Baronet. 
It  were  to  be  widied  the  proprietor  would 
take  a  little  pains  to  preserve  these  splendid 
remains  of  antiquity,  which  are  at  present 
used  as  a  fold  for  sheep,  and  wintering  cattle  ; 
although,  perh^M,  there  are  very  few  ruins  in 
Scotland  which  display  so  well  the  style  and 
beauty  of  ancient  castle-architecture.  The 
castle  of  Crichton  has  a  dungeon  vault,  called 
the  Massy  More,  The  epithet^  which  is  not 
uncfMnmonly  applied  to  tne  orisons  of  other 
old  castles  in  Scotlandjs  of  Saracenic  origin. 
It  occurs  twice  in  the  ^  Episiolae  Itintranat  * 
of  Tollins.  *:  Carctr  subierraneuSy  sivty  ut 
Mtmri  apftUaniy  Mazmorra/  p.  147:  and 
again,  *  Q>^u*Uur  omnes  Capttvi  sub  noc- 
Um.  in  §rgastula  subterratuOy  quae  Turcae 
Atgaurani  vocant  Mazmorras,*  p.  S43. 
The  same  word  applies  to  the  dungeons  of 
the  ancient  Moorbh  castles  in  Spain,  and 
serves  to  show  from  what  nation  die  Gothic 
style  of  castle-building  was  originally  de- 
rived. 


Note  LI. 
Earl  Adam  Hepburn.— ^.  13a 

He  was  the  siecond  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and 
fell  in  the  field  of  Plodden,  where,  according 
to  an  ancient  English  poet,  he  distinguished 
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hiinielf  by  a  farioos  attempt  to  retrieve  the 
day:— 

■  Thoa  on  tb«  Scottt^b  ffcirt*  dght  nrau'4, 
Tba  Mjirl  of  JlottiwelL  thfjtti  out  bras;. 


And  it^pplncf^h,  iriib  &tom3c!i  ifood, 

9  IA«  eocmki'  thrun£  he  thti^t ; 


Il)|i9  I 


And  BotM^ttltt  SfiiA^^ii  i  qt\^  Ixjld^ 

To  ciaie  hli  smililieri  ^i  msue. 
Bat  tten  h«  £mKbt  ■  wcUcame  col  J. 

Tha.Eng4ty&iiien  itnlghc  ddiwi3  hmv  ttumr. 
X|n»  Habqrq  thlOEIH^  hii  budr  hesit 

FiihMfH  Ftfld,  a  roem ;  edl£«d  by 
H.  Wcbcr      F  iEn    Tftei, 

Adam  was  grand&ther  to  Jamea,  Barl  of 
BothwelL  too  well  known  in  the  history  of 
QoeenMary.   

Note  LIL 
FbriMaia  fiussen£9r/rom  hmvtn 
In  vain  to  Jametkad  counsel  Hvtn 
Afainsi  the  Enj^isk  twr.— 1*.  13a 
This  story  is  told  br  Pitscottie  with  charac- 
teristic simplicity:— ^The  Kins;,  seeing  that 
France  coald  get  no  support  o7  him  for  that 
time,  made  a  proclamation,  fall  hastily, 
throngh  all  the  realm  of  Scodand,  both  east 
and  west,  sonth  and  north,  as  well  in  the  isles 
as  in  the  firm  land,  to  all  manner  of  men 
between  sixty  and  sixteen  years,  that  they 
should  be  ready,  within  twenty  daya  to  pass 
with  him,  with  fort^  dai^  victual,  ana  to  meet 
at  the  Barrow-rauir  of  JBdinborgh,  and  there 
to  pass  forward  where  he  pleased.  His  pro- 
clamations  were  hastily  obeyed,  contrary  the 
Council  of  Scotland's  will ;  but  evenr  man 
loved  his  prince  so  well  that  they  would  on  no 
wavs  disobey  htm  y  but  every  man  caused 
make  his  proclamation  so  hastily,  conform  to 
the  chaxge  of  the  King's  proclamation. 

*The  TCing^  came  to  IJthgow,  where  he 
hjippened  tcTlie  for  tin?  time  at  the  Coiinci], 
very  a<id  ajiJ  Jolafout,  making  bi:i  di-voiiaa 
to  Ctod^  to  ccnd  him  ^ood  chance  anil  forEiine 
ID  Ilia  voyage.  In  this  nieatttiine  tbtrc  came 
a  EDiuXt  dad  10.  a.  bicip  gawn,  in  at  the  kfrk: 
door,  and  b^Ut-d  abuut  bicn  ia  a  roll  of  Imcn 
crloth  ■  a  pair  of  brotikifiE^s '  on  hit  feet,  tut 
the  ETcat  of  hii  legs ;  wit^i  ill  other  bosc:  and 
clotbes  t^onfotm  thereto  :  but  be  bad  nothing 
OB  Vm  head,  bur  syde"-'  red  ye  How  hair  brhind, 
and  on  his  haflcts^^  which  wan  dowQ  to  bis 
aboulderv;  but  bii  farebead  was  bald  and 
bare.  He  teemed  to  be  a  tnan  of  two-and- 
fifty  yean,  with  a  great  plke^talf  in  hts  baad, 
nd  came  first  forward  among  the  lords,  cry- 
*y*ng.  he 
le,  at  the 
,  sit     „ 

the  desk  at  his  prayers ;  but  when  he  saw  the 
King,  he  made  htm  little  reverence  or  salu- 
tation, but  leaned  down  grofiling  on  the  desk 
before  him,  and  said  to  bim  in  this  manner, 
as  after  follows.  **  Sir  King,  my  mother  hath 
sent  me  to  you»  desiring  you  not  to  pasa.  at 
this  time,  where  thou  art  purposed ;  for  if  thou 

1  Buddns.        >  Loaf.        >  CiMSks. 


ing  and  speiring^  for  the  King,  saying,  be 
dnired  to  speak  with  him.  Whil^  at  the 
last,  be  came  where  the  King  was  sitting  in 


does,  thou  wilt  not  &re  weO  in  thy  j<mniey, 
nor  none  that  puseth  with  thee.  Porther. 
she  bade  thee  mell '  with  no  woman,  nor  use 
their  counsel,  nor  let  them  touch  thy  body, 
nor  thou  theirs;  for,  if  thou  do  it,  tbon  wik 
be  confounded  and  brought  to  shame.** 

*  By  this  man  had  spoken  thir  wonds  onto 
Uie  King's  grace,  the  evening-song  was  near 
done,  and  the  King  paused  on  thir  words. 


studying  to  give  him  an  answer ;  but.  in  the 
meantime,  before  the  King's  eyes,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  lords  that  were  about  him 
for  the  time,  this  man  vanished  away,  and 
could  no  ways  be  seen  or  comprehended,  but 
vanished  away  as  he  had  been  a  blink  of  the 
sun,  or  a  whip  of  the  whirlwind,  and  could  00 
more  be  seen.  I  heard  say,  Sir  David  Linde- 
say  Lyon4ieraald,  and  John  Inglis  the  mar- 
shal^ who  were,  at  that  time,  young  men,  and 
special  senranU  to  the  King's  grace,  were 
standmg  presentlv  beside  the  iCing,  who 
thought  to  have  laid  hands  on  thia  man,  that 
they  might  have  spetred  further  tidings  at 
him :  But  all  for  nought ;  they  could  not 
touch  him;  for  he  vanished  away  betwixt 
them,  and  was  no  more  seen.* 
Buchanan,  in  more  el^ant,  though 
impressive  language,  tells  the  a 
and  quotes  the  personal  informati< 


story.1 


not 

,.     -  .  same 

personal  information  of 


ai.wi  T.  «uu  «|awu3i  uic  persoiuii  loiormauon  or 
our  Sfa-  David  Uadesay:  */»  its,  {Ic  aui 
^ro^iut  a*tittraHt)/uii  David  JLimdesius, 
MonUnus^  homotfictaiatfSdeigtprobUaiU^ 
ntc  a  Uierarum  thtdiis  alitnu9y  €t  cujus  to- 
tint  vitao  tenor  longissittu  a  mentUndoab- 
erai:  m  fuo  niti  ego  kaee  utttradidi,  /f» 
oert$*  aceefissem,  ut  tm/jfratam  vanis  rm- 
morihts/ahtdum^  omt'ssurue  eram.*—lJh. 
xiii.  The  King's  throne,  in  St.  Catherine's 
aisle,  which  he  had  constructed  for  himself, 
with  twelve  stalls  for  the  Knights  Companions 
of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  is  still  shown  as 
the  place  where  the  appantion  was  seen.  I 
know  not  by  what  means  St.  Andrew  got  the 
credit  of  having  been  the  celebrated  monitor 
of  James  IV :  for  the  expression  in  Lindesay'R 
narrative,  *  My  mother  has  sent  me,*  could 
only  be  used  by  St.  John,  the  adopted  son  of 
the  virgin  Mary.  The  whole  story  is  so  well 
attested!  that  we  have  only  the  choice  between 
a  miracle  or  an  imposture.    Mr.  Pmkertoo 

plausibly  f ' ' 

continenr- 

scheme  (  

expedient  to  deter  King  James  from  his  im- 
politic war.       

NOTXLIIL 
TJke  wild*uck  Mer.-P.  130. 
I  am  s^d  of  an  opportunity  to  describe  the 
cry  of  the  deerby  another  word  than  broyiuf, 
although  the  latter  has  been  sanctified  fy  the 
use  of  the  SooUish  metrical  translatioa  of  the 
Psalms.  A//seemstobeaai^reviationof 
bellow.    This  sylvan  sound  conveyed  grest 

i  Meddle.  ^ 


niimcie  or  an  imposnir^  mr.  nnKercoo 
usjbly  argues,  from  the  caution  against  in- 
itinence^  that  the  Queen  was  prfvy  to  the 
leme  01  those  *who  had  recourse  to  this 
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<leliglit  to  oar  anceatora.  chiefly,  I  siippoie, 
from  aaaociation.  A  jrentle  knijrnt  in  the  reira 
of  Henry  VIII,  Sir^Thomu  Wdrtlejr.  built 
Wantley  Lodge,  in  Wandiffe  Forest,  for  the 
pkasore  (as  an  ancient  inscription  testifies)  of 
'  listening  to  the  hart*s  bell: 


NOTB  LIV. 
Jmme  saw  his  father*  s  overthrow,— Y,  130. 

The  rd>eUion  agaiost  James  UI  was  signal- 
ised  by  the  craeTctrcamstance  of  bis  sqn*s 
pceseooetntbeboatilearmy.  When  .the  Kins; 
saw  bia  own  banner  dimlayed  a^[ainst  himself, 
sad  hk  son  in  the  faction  of  his  en<unies,  he 
lost  the  little  ooorsu^  h^  bad  ever  Dpssessed, 
fled  oot  of  the  field;  fell  from  his  horse  as  it 
started  at  a  woman  and  water-pitcher,  and 
was  slain,  it  ia  not  well  understood  by  whom. 
Jamca  IV,  after  the  battle,  passed  to  Stirling, 
and  bearing  the  monka  of  the  chapel-royal 
depkariar  the  death  of  bia  father,  theirfoanden 
be  waaansedwitb  deeprenofse,  which  manC 
teted  itself  ia  severe  penances.  See  a 
fbUowing  Note  00  stansaiz.  of  canto  V.  The 
battle  of  Sanchie-bam,  in  which  James  ill 
fell,  waa  foagbt  i8th  Jone,  1488. 


NotbLV. 
The  Borottfh-moor.—'P.  133. 

The  Barodght  or  Conuncm  Moor  of  Edin- 
twTgh,  was  ofvenrgrrat  cxtt":nt,  rcacliinf  from 
tix:  iiODth^rn  waiLa.  of  tbc  cil^  ti>  thr  !>oi;tijm 
erf"  Braid   Hilb.     It  *as  ancienily  a  fon^st  ■ 


aj>d^  In  that  ttatc^  wiui  bo  rn^i'^t  a  nulsAnciL', 
■|e  JDhabiiAtits  erf"  fMinhureh  had  por^ 
1  E-ratitarl  lc*  thtm  of  bailLitnj^  woocicn 
galSes'ics,  projffctmjf  over  thi^  street,  in  prder 
to  enc^mragp  tbera  to  consumr  the  tirnhner, 
wbieb  tli^'' aveni  to havcdonf^  veiTy  efrcctaal ly, 
W}U-i»  j^fxies  rV  mastered  the  array  of  thu 
iLrcEgdcai  tbcre,  in  IS^]^  the  Boron jjh> moor 
n^s,.  aimordin^  to  Mawthomdrn,  '  a  ti<ild 
ipsudcqu^  aod  ddigfatftit  bv  the  sTiadcL  of  many 
stately  lajif!  a^l  oo.kA'  Upon  that,  and 
isonilar  occa^Tohs^  the  royaJ  standard  \%  tra* 
diiiooally  $Aid  to  have  been  displayed  froni 
the  HaJ^t-StJLne,  a  lilgh  si'Uiir^  nuw  built  into 
Ibr  waI4  on  the   Im   band  dI'  the   higbway 


f  (Qrfiirartis  Braid,  not  fjir  from  the  hr-ad 
fli'Bbf^^eid  L,mka.  Thr  Harr-Stanc  prab- 
ahl|'  defii«s  it»  iiwcnc  froin  the  British  wof  d 
Mar,  mtg^yiiig  «fi  ^my. 

NoT«  LVL  . 
/IhwZmtim.— P.  134- 
T do  oot  exactly  know  theScottish  mode 
of  eocampnieot  in  151J.  J^l.^J^ten  ^re9  a 
csrioos  deaujption  of  that  wfaith  he  saw  after 
tfce  battle  of  nnknY^  h»  «M7 :— *  Here  now,  to 
sarfoniewhat  of  Ae  manner  ofthcir  camp; 

ssv  eomibearfable  dompass,  so  wear  there  few 
a^iSSwith  poata,  aa  the  Mod 


of  makioj^  is;  and  of  these  few  also,  none  of 
above  twenty  foot  len|[th,  bat  most  far  onder ; 
for  the  most  Dart  all  very  somptaoosly  beset 
(after  their  iashionX  for  the  love  of  France 
with  flenr-de-lys,  some  of  bhie  backeram, 
some  of  blacK,  and  some  of  some  oUier 
cokmni.  These  white  ridges,  as  I  call  them, 
that,  as  we  stood  on  Pauz^e  Bray,  did  make 
so  great  master  toward  ns,  which  I  did  take 
then  to  be  a  number  of  tentes,  when  we  came, 
we  foond  it  a  linen  drapery,  of  the  coarser 
eambryk  in  d^de,  for  it  was  all  of  canvas 
abcet%  and  wear  the  tentides,  or  rather-  ca- 
bjma  and  conches  of  their  soldiers;  the  which 
(much  after  the  common  building  of  their 
coontiy  beside)  had  they  framed  of  toorsticks, 
about  an  ell  long  a  piece,  wh^arof  two  fiut« 
ened  together  at  one  end  aloft,  and  the  two 
endes  beneath  stack  in  the  ground,  an  ell 
asunder,  standing  in  fashion  Ti^te  the  bowea 
of  a  sowes  yoke ;  over  two  such  bowes  (one,- 
aa  it  were^  at  their  heacL  the  other  at  their 
feet)  they  stretched  a  sheet  down  00  both 
sides,  whereby  their  cabin  became  roofed  like 
a  ridge,  bat  skant  shut  at  both  ends,  and  not 
verv  close  beneath  on  thesidea»  nnins  their 
sticks  were  the  shorter,  or  .their  wives  the 
more  liberal  to  lend  them  larger  napery: 
howbdt,  when  they  had  lined  them,  and 
staff*d  them  so  thick  with  straw,. with  the 
weather  as  it  was  not  very  cold,  when  thc^ 
wear  ooea  coached,,  they  were  as  warm  as 
they  had  been  wrapt  in  horses  dung.'— 
Pattbn's  Aaoum  if  Somersets  Exfedi- 
tioa,  

Note  LVII. 

in  ^rottd  Scoilatuts  royal  shield^ 

The  ruddy  Uon  ramfdingM—V,  134. 
The  well-known  arms  of  Scotland.  If  you 
will  believe  Boethius  and  Buchanan,  the 
doable  tressore  round  the  shield,  mentioned, 
coutUerJIeur-de-lysedorlinguedand  armed 
aaure^  was  first  assumed  by  Echaius,  King 
of  Scotland,  contemporary  of  Charlemagne, 
and  founder  of  the  celebrated  League  with 
Prance ;  but  later  antiquaries  muce  poor 
Bochy,  or  Achy,  little  better  than  a  sort  of 
King  of  Brentford,  whom  old  Grig  .(who.  has 
also  swelled  into  G^pgoria^  Magnus)  asso- 
ciated with  himself  in  the  important  duty  of 
governing  some  part  of  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  Scotland. 


Note  LVIII. 

Caledonians  Queen  is  ehant^d. 

—P.  136. 
The  Old  Tfjiwn  of  Edinburgh  was  secured 
on  the  north  nde  by  a  lake,  now*  drained,  and 
on  the  south  by  a  wall,  which  there  u-as  some 
attempt  to  make  defensible  tven  so  late* as 
174<.  The  gates,  and  the  greater  part  of  th«t 
Wall,-  hare  been  palled  down,  in  the  coutte  of 
the  late  extensive  and  beautiful  enUrgement 
of  the  dty.    My  ingenious  aad  vtlaedTriend,' ' 

K 
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Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  propoaed  to  celebrate 
Edinboreh  under  the  nnthet  here  borrowed. 
Bat  the 'Qaeen  of  the  North  *  has  not  been  to 
fortaoate  as  to  receive  from  so  cmiaeBt  a  pea 
the  proposed  distinction. 


NotbLIX. 


Sinet  firsts  wktn  amqugring  York  arose^ 
To  luury  $iuek  she  gave  r^ose.~-V.  137. 

Henry  VL  with  his  Qaeen,  his  hdr,  and 
the  chidb  of  his  family,  fled  to  Scotland  after 
the  fatal  battle  of  towton.  In  this  note  a 
doabt  was  formerly  expressed,  whether  Henry 
VI  came  to  Edinboreh,  thoagh  his  Qaeen 
certainly  did;  Mr.  Pmkerton  incllninfif  to 
believe  that  he  remained  at  Kirkcadbri|;bt. 
Bat  my  noble  friend,  Lord  Ni^ner,  has  pointed 
oat  to  me  a  tyrant  by  Henry,  of  an  annaity  of 
forty  marks  to  his  Lordship*s  ancestor,  lohn 
Napier,  sabscribed  by  the  Kingf  himseU;  mt 
Edit^burgk^  the  s8th  day  of  Aogost,  in  the 
thtrtv*ninth  3rear  of  his  reiji^,  whicb  corre- 
ponos  to  the  year  of  God,  1461.  This  grant, 
I)oogIas,  with  his  asoal  neglect  of  accaracy, 
dates  in  1368.  Bat  this  error  being  collected 
from  the  copy  in  Macfarlane*s  M^.,  p^  1 19- 
iso^  removes  all  scepticism  on  the  sobject  of 
Henry  VI  bemg  really  at  Bdiobor|fh.  John 
Napier  was  son  and  neir  of  Sir  Alexander 
Napier,  and  aboot  thw  time  was  Provost  of 
EdiQbargh.  The  hospitable  reception  of  the 
distressed  monarch  and  his  family,  called 
forth  on  Scotland  the  encomium  of  Molinet, 
a  contemporary  poet.  The  English  people, 
he  says, — 

*  I/US'  M0i*9emu  rty  cr^eretU, 

Pmr^etpiUuMV^mMr, 
Lt  viel  en  4tlk0t4^r*nt, 

Et  s*M  Utih'mt  hair, 
Qmi/HytyffMm  prtmdrt^ 

lfE*c9tst  Itgmrmttdt 
D*  ttiu  sitcift  /<  mtmiiine, 

£t  l4  pint  t»iUraHt, 

— '  RecoDectioD  des  Avaature& ' 


NotbLX. 


— ■  the  rammntit  eirain^ 
Wfutst  AngiO'NbrmMi  Umeewkilere 
Could  win  the  royal  Henry* e  ear,— V.  137. 

Mr.  ElUs,  in  his  valuable  Introdaction  to 
the  *  Specimens  of  Romance,*  has  proved,  by 
the  concarrii^  testimony  <m  La  Ka\'aillere, 
Tressan,  bat  especially  the  Abbtf  de  la  Rae, 
that  the  courts  of  oar  Anglo-Norman  Kings, 
rather  than  those  of  the  French  monarch, 
produced  the  birth  of  Romance  literature. 
Marie,  soon  after  mentioned,  compiled  from 
Armorican  originals,  and  translated  into 
Norman-French,  or  romance  language,  the 
twelve  carious  Layi^  of  which  Mr,  EUis  has 

fivea  us  a  preets  m  the  A|^>endii(  to  his 
ntrodhctUm.  The  story  of  Blondd,  the 
famous  and  faithful  minstrel  of  Richard  I, 
needs  bo  commentajy. 


NotbLXL 
The  dak-yard  arroms,—^,  138. 


This  is  no  poetical  exaggeration, 
of  the  counties  of  England,  distinguished  for 
archery,  shafts  of  this  extraordinaiv  length 
were  actually  used.  Thus,  at  the  Settle  of 
Blackheath,  l>etween  the  troops  of  Henry 
VII  and  the  Cornish  insurgents,  in  1406,  tlie 
bridge  of  Dartford  was  defended  by  a  |4cked 
bana  of  archers  from  the  tfkuA  army,  Murhoee 
arrows,*  says  HoUinshed,  *were  in  lengtb  a 
full  cloth  yard.'  The  Scottish,  according  to 
Ascham,  had  a  proverb,  that  every  Bnnish 
archer  carried  under  his  belt  twenty^bor 
Scots.  in  allosioa  to  his  bundle  of  unerring 
shafta 


N0T8  LXIL 


To  Paat^  to  wheel,  the  croupe  togain^ 
And  high  curveit^  that  ncA  in  vain 
The  sword  sway  might  descend  etmain 
Onjbeman's  casque  ddow^—F,  138. 

*The  most  useful  «<>,  as  the  Frenchmen 
term  it,  is  territerr;  the  courbeites^  eabri- 
oles^  or  un  pas  et  un  sauiiy  being  fitter  fbr 
horsea  of  parade  and  triumph  than  (oraoldiera : 
yet  I  cannot  deny  bat  a  demivolte  with  conr- 
oettes,  so  that  they  be  not  too  high,  may  be 
useful  in  a  fight  or  meslee\  for,  as  Labroue 
bath  it,  in  his  Book  of  Horsemanship,  Mon- 
sieur <x  Montmorency  having  a  horse  that 
was  excellent  in  performing  the  denuvolie^ 
didj  with  his  sword,  strike  dou-n  two  adver- 
sanes  from  their  horses  in  a  tourney,  where 
divers  of  the  prime  gallants  of  France  did 
meet ;  for,  taking  his  tinae,  when  the  bone 
was  in  the  height  c^  his  courbette^  and  dis- 
charging a  blow  then,  his  sword  fell  with  such 
weight  and  force  upon  the  two  cavaliers,  one 
after  another,  that  he  struck  them  from  their 
horses  to  the  ground.*— /.^ntf  Herbert  0/ 
Cherbnrfs  Lffe,  p.  48. 


NOTS  LXIIL 


He  saw  the  hmrdy  burghers  there 
March  arm'd^  on/boi^  with  face*  hare, 
—P.  139. 

The  Scottish  burgesses  were,  like  jreomen, 
appointed  to  be  armed  wHh  bows  and  sheaves, 
sword,  buckler,  knifie,  near,  or  a  good  axe 
instead  of  a  bow,  if  worth  ;C  100 :  their  armour 
to  be  0^  white  or  bright  harness.  They  wore 
white  hatSt  i.e.  bright  steel  caps  without 
crest  or  visor.  By  an  act  of  James  TV  their 
weapon^chawings  are  appointed  to  be  held 
four  times  a-year,  under  the  aldermen  or 
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NotbLXIV. 


OmJJMt  tk4  mom»M  iaOy    .    .    . 
BmcM  mi kisbacki^sknd^ store) 
His  forty  dmyi^  prwision  hort^ 
Hit  mnm9  wort  haibort^  axt^  oro^oar. 
-P.  139. 

Bows  and  qnhren  were  in  Tatn  recom* 
BieiKled  to  the  peasantzy  of  Scotland,  by 
rc]>eaied  statutes;  ipears  and  axes  seem 
wwrrersallj  to  have  been  used  instead  of  them. 
Their  defensive  amioar  was  the  plate-jack, 
banberk,  or  brifantine;  and  their  missile 
wcapoos  crossbows  and  calverins.  All  wore 
swwds  of  excellent  temper,  according  to 
Fsttea;  add  a  -vofauninoos  handkerchief 
nmnd  ttieir  neck,  *not  for  cold,  bat  for  cat- 
ting.* The  mace  alio  was  mncb  oaed  in  the 
Scottish  army.  The  old  poem  00  the  battle 
of  Floddea  meittioos  a  band — 

*  Wlko  nonftiDy  dSd  meet  tbdr  foes. 
Wbh  leadea  mauls,  and  laaces  long.' 

Wbea  the  feudal  array  of  the  kingdom  was 
called  forth,  each  man  was  oblic^ed  to  appear 
with  forty  days*  prorision.  when  this  was 
gypgiHed,  which  took  place  before  the  battle 
of  Flodden.  the  army  meked  away  of  coarse. 
AfaDost  all  the  Scottidi  forces,  except  a 
few  knights,  mcn-at-arma  and  the  Boraer- 
pridcera,  who  formed  excellent  light-caTalry, 
acted  upon  foot. 


NotbLXV. 


Ji  imm^meiricky  and  eosify  wsnes.—V.  14a 


In  all  transactions  of  great  or  petty  im- 
portance, and  among  whomsoever  taking 
piace,  it  woold  seem  that  a  present  of  wine 
-was  a  uniform  and  indtspensaole  preliminary. 
It  was  not  to  Sir  J  ohn  Palstaff  alone  that  such 
an  introductory  preface  was  neoessazr,  how- 
ever well  jndged  and  acceptable  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Brook ;  for  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  while  on 
an  embassy  to  Scotland  in  15.919^40^  mentions, 
with  complacencx,  'the  same  mght  came 


Rotbeaay  (the  herald  so  called)  to  me  again, 
'  brought  roe  wine  from  the  King,  both 
;  maAnd:^Oiffor(ro  EdiOon,  p.  39. 


NotkLXVL 

^~~kis  iron  belty 
Tkmi  iommd  his  broasi  in  penanceiasny 
Jm  mtmcrj^hisfathsrsiain.'-'Y.  141. 

Few  readers  need  to  be  reminded  of  this 
belt,  to  the  weight  of  which  James  added 
certain  ounces  every  year  that  he  lived. 
Pitscottfe  founds  his  belief,  that  James  was 
not  slaio  in  the  battle  of  Fk>dden,  because 


the  Ea^ish  never  had  this  token  of  the  iron 
belttosnowtoanyScottishman.  Thepenon 
and  character  of  James  are  delineated  accord- 
ing to  our  best  historians.  Hn  romantic 
diaxtsition,  which  led  him  highly  to  relish 
gaRsty,  approaching  to  license,  was,  at  the 
same  time,  tingea  with  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion. These  propensities  sometimes  formed 
a  straff  contrast.  He  was  wont,  daring  his 
fits  of  devotioa,  to  assume  the  dress,  and 
conform  to  the  rules,  of  the  order  of  Pranda- 
cans;  and  when  he  had  thus  done  penance 
for  some  time  in  Stirling,  to  plunge  again  into 
the  tide  of  pleasure,  rrobably^  too,  with  no 
unusual  inconsistency,  he  sometmies  laughed 
at  the  superstitious  observances  to  which  he 
at  other  times  subjected  himselt  There  is 
a  very  singular  poem  by  Dunbar,  seemingly 
addressed  to  Jam«rs  IV,  on  one  of  these 
occasions  of  monastic  seclusion.  Itisamost 
dariuj^  and  profane  parody  on  the  services  of 
the  C£urch  of  Rome,  entitled,— 

Ihinbmr's  Dirigt  U  tht  King 
Bydim^  em/er  Ituig  in  Striviling. 

*  We  that  are  bere.  in  heaven's  ff  kry , 
To  700  that  are  in  Puigatory. 
ComoMod  us  on  our  neutj  wise ; 
I  mean  we  foOcs  in  Paradise, 
In  Eraiburph.  with  all  merrlnrsi. 


^ >  nor  delight  i&. 

For  pity  this  epistle  wvitls.'  &c 

See  the  whole  in  Sibbald's  Collection,  voL  i. 
p.  234. 


Note  LXVII. 

Str  Hugh  ths  Heron's  wife,—'?.  141. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  [see  note  to 
stansa  xiii.  of  canto  i,  p.  178I  that  KingJames^s 
acquaintance  with  Lady  Heron  of  Pord  did 
not  commence  until  he  marched  into  Eng- 
land. Our  historians  impute  to  the  King's 
infatuated  passion  the  delays  which  led  to 
the  fatal  defeat  of  Ploddrn.  The  author  of 
*The  Genealogy  of  the  Heron  Family' 
endeavours,  with  laudable  anxtetv,  to  clear 
the  Lady  Ford  from  this  scandai:  that  she 
came  and  went,  however,  b^ween  the  armies 
of  James  and  Surrey,  is  certain.  See  Pin- 
KXRTOir*S  History^  and  the  authorities  he 
refers  to,  voL  ii.  p.  99.  Heron  of  Pord  had 
been,  in  151 1,  in  some  sort  accesso^  to  the 
slaughter  of  Sir  Robert  Kerr  of  Cessford; 
Wa^n  of  the  Middte  Marches.  It  was 
committed  by  his  brother  the  basUrd,  Lil- 
bum,  and  Starked,  three  Borderers.  LiAram 
and  Heron  of  Pord  were  delivered  up  by 
Henry  to  James,  and  were  imprisoned  in 
the  fortress  of  Pastcastle,  where  the  former 
died.  Fart  of  the  pretence  of  Lady  Ford's 
negotiations  with  James  was  the  liberty  of 
bcrhudMuid. 
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Note  LXVin. 

the  fair  Quetntif  Franu 

StHi  him  a  iurguou  ring  and  glovt^ 
Andckar^d  lum,  as  isr  knijrht  and  love^ 
For  /ur  io  brtak  a.  lanu. — P.  141 . 
*  Also  the  Qaeen  of  Prance  wrote  a  love- 
letter  to  the  Kinflr  of  Scotland,  calUnp^him 
her  love,  showinsf  him  that  die  had  ■offered 
mnch  rebuke  in  Prance  for  the  defending 
of  hb  honoar.  She  believed  rarely  that  he 
woald  recompense  her  again  with  some  of 
hb  kingly  support  in  her  necessity ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  he  woald  raise  her  an  army,  and 
come  three  foot  of  ground  on  English  ground, 
for  her  sake.  To  that  effect  die  sent  him 
a  ring  off  her  finger,  with  fourteen  tbonsand 
French  crowns  to  pay  his  expenses.'  PlT- 
SCOTTIE,  p.  110.— A  tanmois  nng:  probably 
this  faul  gift  is,  with  James's  sword  and 
dagger,  preserved  in  the  College  of  Heralds, 
London.  

NOTSLXIX. 

Archibald  BtU4h€-Cai,^^,  144* 

Archibald  Doog^as,  Earl  of  Angus,  a  man 
remarkable  for  strength  of  body  and  mind, 
acquired  the  popular  name  of  BtU4ks-Cat^ 
upon  the  following  remarkable  occasion:— 
James  the  Third,  of  whom  Btscottie  com- 


ing, and  other  noi>ie  eacerases,  was  so  111 
aovised,  as  to  make  favourites  of  his  archi- 
tects and  musicians,  whom  the  same  historiajn 
irreverently  terms  masons  and  fiddlers.  His 
nobility,  who  did  not  sympathise  in  the  King's 
respect  for  the  fine  arts,  were  extremely 
incensed  at  the  honours  conferred  on  those 
persons,  particularly  on  Cochrane,  a  mason, 
who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Mar;  and, 
seizing  the  opportunity,  when,  in  148s,  the 
King  had  convoked  the  whole  array  of  the 
country  to  march  against  the  English,  they 
held  a  midnight  council  in  the  church  of 
Lauder,  for  the  purpose  of  forcibly  removing 
these  minions  frcon  the  King's  person. 
When  all  had  agreed  on  the  propriety  of  this 
measure,  Lord  Gray  told  the  assembly  the 
apologue  of  the  Mice,  who  had  formed  a 
resolution,  that  it  would  be  highly  advanta- 
geous to  their  community  to  tie  a  bell  round 
the  cat's  neck,  that  they  might  hear  her 
approach  at  a  distance;  but  which  public 
measure  unfortunately  miscarried,  from  no 
mouse  being  willing  to  undertake  the  task  of 
fastening  the  bell.  *  I  understand  the  moral,* 
said  Angus,  'and,  that  what  we  propose  may 
not  lack  execution,  I  will  bell-tk^<ai:  Tbe  rest 
of  the  strange  scene  is  thus  told  by  Pitscottie. 
'  By  this  was  advised  and  spoken  by  their 
lords  foresaid,  Cochran,  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
came  from  the  Kihg  to  the  council,  (which 
council  was  holden  in  the  kirk  of  Lauder  for 
the  time,}  who  was  well  accompanied  with 
a  band  ot  men  of  war,  to  the  numoer  of  three 


hundred  light  axes,  all  clad  in  white  livenr. 
and  black  bends  thereon^hat  they  might  be 
known  for  Cochran  the  Earl  of  Mar's  men. 
Himsdf  was  clad  in  a  riding-pie  of  black  vel- 
vet, with  a  great  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck, 
to  the  value  of  five  hundred  crowns,  and  four 
blowing  horns,  with  both  the  ends  of  gold 
and  silk,  set  with  a  precious  stone,  called  a 
berrvL  hanging  in  the  midsL  This  Cochran 
had  his  heumont  borne  before  him.  overgik 
with  gold,  and  so  were  all  the  rest  of  his  bonis, 
and  all  his  pallions  were  of  fine  canvas  of 
silk,  and  the  cords  theceof  fine  twined  silk, 
and  the  chains  upon  his  palUons  were  double 
overgilt  with  gold. 

*Tnis  Cochran  was  so  fmrnd  in  his  conceit, 
that  he  counted  no  lords  to  be  marrows  to 
him,  therefore  he  rudied  ruddy  at  the  kirk- 
door.  The  council  inquired  who  it  was  that 
perturbed  them  at  that  time.  Sir  Robert 
Doughu,  Laird  of  Lochlevea,  was  keeper  of 
the  kirk-door  at  that  time,  who  inauired 
who  that  was  that  knocked  so  rudely?  and 
Cochran  answered,  "This  is  I,  the  Earl  oC 
"  The  which  news  pleased  well  the  lords, 
reaicfyboan  t 


becaaae  they  were  reacfy  boon  to  c 
him.  as  is  before  rehearsed.  Then  the  Earl 
of  Angus  passed  hastily  to  the  door,  and 
with  hSn  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Locfaleven, 
there  to  receive  in  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  so 
many  of  his  complices  wlio  were  therok  as  they 
thought  good.  And  the  Earl  of  Angus  met 
with  the  Earl  of  Mar,  as  he  came  in  at  the 
door,  and  pulled  the  golden  chain  from  his 
craig,  and  said  to  him,  a  towi  would  set  him 
better.  Sir  Robert  Douglas  syne  pulled  the 
blowing  horn  from  him  m  like  manner,  and 
said,  '^e  had  been  the  hunter  of  mischief 
over  k»g."  This  Cochran  asked,  "  My  lords, 
is  it  mowsS  or  earnest ? '*  They  answered, 
and  said.  **  k  is  good  earnest,  and  so  thou 
shalt  find;  for  thou  and  thy  complices  have 
abused  our  prince  this  long  time ;  of  whom 
thou  shalt  have  no  more  credence,  bat  shalt 
have  thy  reward  according  to  thy  good  ser- 
vice, as  thou  hast  deserved  in  times  bypast; 
right  so  the  rest  of  thy  followers." 

^Notwithstanding,  the  k>rds  held  them 
quiet  till  they  caused  certain  armed  men  to 
pass  into  the  King's  pallion,  and  two  or  three 
wise  men  to  pass  with  them,  and  give  the 
Khig  fair  pleasant  words,  till  they  laid  bands 
on  all  the  King's  servants,  and  took  them  and 
hanged  them  before  his  eyes  over  the  bridge 
of  Lawder.  Incontinent  they  broogfat  forth 
Cochran,  and  his  hands  bound  witB  a  to«', 
who  dedred  them  to  take  one  of  his  own  pal- 
lion tows  and  bind  his  hands,  for  he  tbooght 
shame  to  have  his  hands  bound  with  snch  tow 
of  hemp,  like  a  thief.  The  lords  answered, 
he  was  a  traitor,  he  deserved  no  better;  and. 
for  desnight,  they  took  a  hair  tether  ^  and 
hanged  mm  over  the  bridge  of  Lawder,  abofve 
the  rest  of  his  complices.  ^PTTSCOTTIIC,  p.  78, 
folio  edit. 


I  Rope. 
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NOTB  LJCX. 


Against  iiU  mar'  had  Angus  stood^ 
And  ckafd  his  rvyal  lord,—Y,  144. 

Aof^QS  ivas  an  old  man  when  the  war 
against  Bi^land  was  resolved  upon.  He 
canestly  ^x>ke  agaiost  that  measure  from 
ks  commencement ;  and,  on  the  eve  of  the 
btttle  of  Flodden,  remonstrated  so  freely 
«(>pn  the  impolicy  of  fi^fhttng^  that  the  Kimr 
said  to  him,  with  acorn  and  mdiniation,  *  if 
he  was  afraid  he  might  ^  home.  The  Earl 
burst  into  tears  at  this  insnpportable  insult, 
and  retired  accordii^y,  leaving  his  sons 
Georve,  Master  of  Angiis,  and  Sir  William 
of  Glenbenrie.  to  command  his  followers. 
Tber  were  both  slain  in  the  battle,  with  two 
Inndred  rentlemen  of  the  name  of  Dooglas. 
TbeaffcdEarl,  broken-^ieartcd  at  the  calami- 
ties othts  boose  and  bis  coantnr,  retired  into 
arefisioos  hoose/wfaere  be  diea  aboat  a  year 
ieWoTFlodi- 


after  the  field 


dden. 


NOTB    LrXXI 

Tantallon  Hbld^-^,  144. 

The  rains  of  Tantallon  Castle  occnpy  a 
l^fa  rock  projecting  into  the  German  Ocean, 
aboattwomilcseastof  North  Berwick.  The 
baildlng  is  not  seen  till  a  close  approach,  as 
there  is  rising  groond  betwixt  it  and  the  laind. 
The  circnit  is  of  large  extent^  fenced  apon 
three  sides  by  the  precipice  which  overhanra 
the  sea,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a  double  ditch 
and  very  strong  oatworka.  Tantallon  was 
a  Drincipal  castle  of  the  Douglas  family,  and 
wtten  the  EarlofAngas  was  banished,  in  1527, 
H  concinned  to  boui  oat  against  James  v. 
The  King  went  in  person  against  it  and 
Cor  ita  redaction,  boiiowed  from  the  Castle 
of  I>uiibar,  then  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  two  great  cannons,  whose  names,  as 
PUtcxxtie  informs  as  with  laudable  minnte- 
were  *  Thrawo-mouth^d  Meg  and  her 


Marrow';  also,  'two great botcarcb,  and  two 
moyan,  two  doable  falcons,  and  four  quarter 
Galoons  * ;  for  the  safe  gaidinff  and  redelivery 
of  whicli,  three  lords  were  uid  in  pawn  at 
Daafaar.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this 
apparataa.  James  was  forced  to  raise  the 
si^ge,  ud  only  afterwards  obtained  posses- 


non  of  Tantallon  by  treaty  with  the  governor, 
Stmoo  Fanangou  when  the  Earl  of  Angus 
retamed  fronibanishment,  upon  the  death  of 
Jiawi^  be  again  obtained  possession  of  Tan- 
talloD,  and  ft  actaally  afforded  refuge  to  an 
Eo^idi  ambassador,  under  circumstances 
uilar  to  those  described  in  the  text.  This 
was  00  other  than  the  celebrated  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  wbo  resided  there  for  some  time  under 
kugmin  protectioa,  irfter  the  failure  of  his 
OMMiatioa  for  matching  the  mfant  Mary 
SEBSrardVL  He saya  that  though  thi^ 
place  was  poorly  famished,  it  was  of  sach 


ttrength  as  m^t  warrant  him  against  the 
maliro  of  his  enemies,  and  that  he  now 
though  himself  out  of  danger. 

There  is  a  military  tradftion,  that  the  old 
Scottish  March  was  meant  to  ei^ress  the 
words, 

'Dinff  dcnrn  Tantalkm 
Mak  a  brig  to  the  Bass.' 

Tantallon  was  at  length  '  dung  down  *  and 
mined  by  the  Covenanters;  its  lord,  the 
Marouisof  Dooglas,  being  a  favourer  of  the 
roval  cause.  'Ae  castle  and  barony  were 
sold  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  Prest<tent  Dahymple  of  North  Ber- 
wick, by  the  then  Marquis  of  Douglas. 


NOTB  LXXII. 

Their  motto  on  his  blads.^V.  144. 

A  very  ancient  sword,  in  possession  of 
Lord  Douglas,  bears,  among  a  great  deal  oi 
flourirtii^.  two  hands  pointing  to  a  heart, 
whidi  is  placed  betwixt  them,  and  the  date 
1.^139,  being  the  year  in  which  Bruce  charged 
the  Good  ixmi  Douglas  to  carry  his  heart 
to  the  Holy  Land.  The  following  lines  (the 
first  couplet  of  which  is  quoted  by  Godscroft 
as  a  popular  saying  in  his  time)  are  inscribed 
around  the  emblem : — 

*  So  mony  gukl  as  of  ye  Dorglas  bdnffe. 
Ofase  tnmame  was  ne'er  in  Scotland  seine. 

I  win  ve  charge,  efter  yat  I  depart. 
To  holy  grawe,  and  thair  bury  my  hart ; 
Let  it  remane  ever  BOTHE  TYMB  AND  HOWR, 
To  ye  last  day  I  sie  my  SsTiour. 

I  do  protest  in  tyme  of  al  my  rinse. 
Ye  lyk  subjea  had  never  ony  kdif .' 

This  curious  and  valuable  relic  was  nearly 
lost  during  the  civil  war  of  1745-6,  being 
carried  away  from  Douglas  Castle  by  some 
of  those  in  arms  for  Aince  Charles.  But 
great  interest  having  been  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Douglas  among  the  chief  partisans  of  the 
Stuart,  it  was  at  length  restored.  It  re- 
sembles a  Highland  cIa3rmore,  o€  the  usual 
sixe,  is  of  an  excellent  temper,  and  admirably 
poised. 

Note  LXXIII. 

Martin  Swart.— P,  146. 

A  German  general,  who  commanded  the 
aaxiliariea  sent  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy 
with  Lambert  Simnd.  He  was  defeated 
and  killed  at  Stokefield.  The  name  of  this 
German  general  is  preserved  by  that  of  the 
field  of  battle,  which  is  called,  after  him, 
Swart-oioor.— There  were  songs  about  him 
long  current  in  England. — See  Dissertation 
prefixed  to  RmoR^S  Ancient  Songs^  1793, 
p.  faci. 
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NOTB  LXXIV. 


Ptrchana  sonuform  was  uuoburv'd; 
Ftrckana  in  prayer ^  or/mitk^  hgswtrvd, 
—P.  146. 

It  was  earir  neceasar}'  for  those  who  felt 
themselves  obliged  to  Mlieve  in  the  divine 
jadffment  being  enunciated  in  the  trial  by 
dad,  to  find  salvos  for  the  stnuige  and 
obvioody  precarions  chances  of  the  combat. 


Various  curious  evasive  shifts,  used  br  those 
who  took  ap  an  unrighteous  ^uairel,  were 
supposed  sufficient  to  convert  it  into  a  just 


one.  Thus,  in  the  romance  of  *Aiinrs  and 
Amelion,*  the  one  brother-in-arms,  fighting 
for  the  other,  dii^ised  in  his  armour,  swears 
that  kg  did  not  commit  the  crime  of  which 
the  Steward,  his  antagonist,  truly,  though 
maliciously,  accused  him  whom  he  repre- 
sented. Brantome  tells  a  story  of  an  Italian, 
who  entered  the  lists  upon  an  unjust  quarrel, 
but,  to  make  his  cause  good,  fled  from  his 
enemy  at  the  first  onset  *  Turn,  coward ! ' 
exclaimed  his  antagonist.  '  Thou  Uest,*  said 
the  Italian,  *  cowara  am  I  none  ;  and  in  this 
quarrel  will  I  fight  to  the  death,  but  my  first 
cause  of  combat  was  i\njust,  and  I  abandon 
it*  "^  j€  wms  lais3t  a  ptnstry  ad<)s  Bran- 
tome,  'f*<7  »>  a  pas  as  Vattus  ia*  Blse- 
where  he  says,  very  sensibly,  npoo  the 
confidence  which  those  who  had  a  righteous 
cause  entertained  of  victory :  *  Un  auirs  abus 
y  avoit-ily  qtu  esux  qtu  avoisnt  un  Jusis 
subjet  ds  gusrsUsy  si  qu'on  Iss/aisoii  fursr 
avant  sntrerau  oasnp^  psnsoisni  sstrs  aussi- 
lost  vainqusurs^  votrs  s'en  assuroisnt-t-ils 
du  touty  mssmss  gus  Isnrs  confssseursy 
parrainsstan^fidantstsurssn  rsspondoisnt 
ioui-a-yait^  contms  si  Disu  Isur  sn  sust 
dffnns  uns  patsnis ;  si  ns  rsgurdant  point 
a  d'^auirss  fautss  passsts^  et  qus  Dtsu  sn 
gards  la  punition  a  cs  amp  la  pour  plus 
grandSy  dsspiteuss^  si  sxsmplatrs." — Dis- 
cours  sur  les  Duels.' 


NOTB  LXXV. 

TMs  Cross.— K  147. 

The  Cross  of  Edinburgh  was  an  ancient 
and  curious  structure.  Tne  lower  part  was 
an  octagonal  tower,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter, 
and  abmit  fifteen  feet  high.  At  each  angle 
there  was  a  pillar,  and  between  them  an  arch, 
of  the  Grecian  snape.  Above  these  was  a 
projecting  battlement,  with  a  turret  at  each 
comer,  and  medallions,  of  rude  but  curious 
workmanship,  between  them.  Above  this 
rose  the  proper  Cross,  a  column  of  one  stone. 
upwards  of^twentv  feet  high,  surmounted 
with  a  unicorn.  This  pillar  is  preserved  in 
the  grounds  of  the  property  of  Drum,  near 
Edinburgh.  The  Magistrates  of  Edinburs^ 
in  1756,  mnth  consent  of  the  Lords  of  Session 
(proa  pudor  f)  destroyed  this  curious  1 


ment,  under  a  wanton  pretext  that  it 
encumbered  the  street;  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  lelt  an  ugly  mass  called  the 
Luckenbooths,  and,  oallie  other^  an  awkward, 
long,  and  low  guard-house,  which  were  fiftr 
times  more  encumbrance  than  the  venerabw 
and  inoflfensive  Cross. 

From  the  tower  of  the  Cross,  so  long  as  it 
remained,  the  heralds  published  the  acts  of 
Fariiament ;  and  its  site,  marked  by  radii, 
diverging  from  a  stone  centre,  in  the  High 
Street  is  still  the  place  where  prodamatioos 
are  made. 

[The  pillar  has  been  restored  to  its  place  in 
High  St] 


NotbLXXVL 


na  enemy  ot  manxina.  lec  aii  uur 
nings,  and  uncouth  tidings,  nor  no  good 
nsef,  might  stop  the  King;  at  this  present, 
n  his  vain  purpose,  ana  wicked  enter- 


This  av^ful  summons  earns.— V.  148. 

This  supernatural  citation  is  mentioned  by 
all  our  Scottish  historians.  It  was,  probably, 
like  the  apparition  at  Linlithgow,  an  attempt, 
bv  those  averse  to  the  war,  to  impose  «J^m 
tne  superstitious  temper  of  James  IV.  The 
following  account  from  Pitaoottie  is  char- 
acteristically minute,  and  furnishes,  besides, 
some  curious  particulars  of  the  equipment  of 
the  army  of  James  IV.  I  need  onfy  add  to  it 
that  Plotcock,  or  Phitock.  is  no  other  than 
Pluto.  The  Christians  of  the  middle  ages  by 
no  means  misbelieved  in  the  existence  of  th^ 
heathen  deities;  they  only  considered  them 
as  devils ;  and  Plotcock,  so  Car  from  implying^ 
anything  fabulous,  was  a  synonyme  ot  the 
grand  enemy  of  mankind.  *Vet  all  thir 
wamini  . 

counsel 

from  his  vain  purpose, 
prise,  but  hasted  him  fast  to  Edinbui^^.  and 
there  to  make  his  provision  and  fumisnin^, 
in  having  forth  his  army  against  the  day  i^>- 
pointed.  that  they  should  meet  in  the  Burrow- 
muir  or  Edinburgh :  That  is  to  sar,  seven 
cannons  that  he  had  forth  of  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  which  were  called  the  Seven 
Sisters,  casten  by  Robert  Borthwick.  the 
master-gunner,  with  other  small  artillery, 
bullet,  powder,  and  all  manner  of  order,  as 
the  mastergunner  could  devise. 

*  In  this  meantime,  when  thev  were  taking 
forth  their  artillery,  and  the  King  being  in 
the  Abbey  for  the  time,  there  was  a  cnr  heard 
at  the  Market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  at  tne  hoar 
of  midnight,  proclaiming  as  it  nad  been  a 
summons,  which  was  named  and  called  by 
the  proclaimer  thereof.  The  Summons  oif 
Plotcock :  which  desired  all  men  to  compear, 
both  Earl,  and  Lord,  and  Baron,  ana  all 
honest  gentlemen  within  the  town,  (every  man 
specified  by  his  own  name,)  to  compear, 
within  the  space  of  forty  dajrs,  before  his 
master,  where  it  should  happen  him  to  ap- 
point, and  be  for  the  time,  under  the  paw 
of  disobedience.  But  whether  this  summcos 
was  proclaimed   by  vain    persoos,    niglit 
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ivalkert,  or  dmnken  men,  for  thdr  patdmCf 
or  if  it  vas  a  8|nrit,  I  cannot  tell  truly ;  bat 
it  was  shewn  to  me.  tlwt  an  indwdler  of  the 
Mr.  Richard  Lawton,  beinff  eviUlt** 
.  ^  gai^[tng  in  his  rallery-stair  Toreanent 
the  Cross,  hearin|r  this  voice  proclaiminr 
this  anmmons,  Ukm^^  marvel  what  it  should 
be,  died  on  his  servant  to  brinr  him  his 
pane ;  and  when  be  had  brought  nim  it,  he 
to<^  out  a  crown,  and  cast  over  the  stair, 
«ajin£^  **  I  appeal  from  that  summons,  juds^- 
meat,  and  sentence  thereof,  and  takes  me  all 
wliole  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  Christ  Jesus 
ha  son.  **  Verily,  the  authcn*  of  this,  that 
caused  me  write  the  manner  of  this  sum- 
zDona,  was  a  landed  gentleman,  who  was  at 
that  timetwentyyearsof  ase,and  wasinthe 
town  the  time  of  the  said  summons;  and 
thereafter,  when  the  field  was  stricken,  he 
swore  to  me,  there  was  no  man  that  escaped 
that  was  called  in  this  summons,  but  that 
one  man  alone  which  made  hb  protestation, 
and  appealed  from  the  said  summons :  but 
all  the  tave  were  perished  in  the  field  with  the 
kinj.' 


NoteLXXVII. 


ons  o/kia  own  ancestry 

Drovt  the  Monks  forth  qf  Coventry. 
—P.  150. 

This  relates  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  real 
Robert  de  Marroion,  in  the  reign  of  King 
St»hen,  whom  William  of  Newbury  describes 
with  some  attributes  of  my  fictitious  hero : 
*Hbfno  beHicosus^  feroeia  et  astucia  ftrs 
nulio  suo  iemport  itrnpar^  This  Baron, 
having  ezpeUedf  the  Monks  from  the  church 
of  Covratry,  was  not  long  of  experiencing 
the  divine  judgment  as  the  same  monks,  no 
doobt,  termed  his  disaster.  Having  waged 
a  fiEodal  war  with  the  Barl  of  Chester,  Mar* 
miaci*8  horse  fell,  as  he  chaiged  in  the  van  of 
his  troop,  against  a  body  of  the  Earl's  fol- 
lowers :  the  rider's  thigh  Being  broken  by  the 
falL  his  head  was  cut  off  by  a  common  foot- 
soldier,  ere  he  could  receive  any  succour. 
The  whole  story  is  told  by  Mllliam  of  New- 
bury. 


NOTB  LXXVIII. 

-^^  tks  Sttva^s  Dans 
At  lol  mors  dssp  ths  msaadid  drain, 
-P.  15^ 

The  lol  of  the  heathen  Danes  (a  word  still 
amiied  to  Christmas  in  Scotland)  was 
solexDnized  with  great  festivity.  The  humour 
of  the  Danes  at  table  displa3red  itself  in 
pdting  each  other  with  bones;  and  Torfseus 
tells  a  long  and  curious  story,  in  the 
Histoiy  of  Hrolfe  Kraka,  of  one  Hottas,  an 
inmate  of  the  Court  of  Denmark,  who  was 


so  generally  assailed  with  these  missiles,  that 
he  constructed,  out  of  the  bones  with  which 
he  was  overwhelmed,  a  very  reqiect^Ie  in- 
trenchment,  against  those  who  continued  the 
raillery.  Tne  dances  of  the  northern  warriors 
round  the  great  fires  of  jgine-trees,  are  com- 
»ratea  by  '"' 


by  Olans  Magnus,  who  says, 
they  danced  wkh  such  furv  holding  each 
other  by  the  hands,  that,  if  the  grasp  of  any 
failed^  be  was  pitched  into  the  fire  with  the 
velocity  of  a  sling.  The  sufferer,  on  such 
occasions,  was  instantly  plucked  out,  and 
obI^;ed  to  quaff  off  a  certain  measure  of  ale, 
as  a  penalty  for  *  spoiling  the  king's  fire.* 


Note  LXXIX. 
On  Christmas  svt,—V.  153. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  mass  is  never 
said  at  night,  except  oa  Christmas  eve. 
Each  of  the  frolics  with  which  that  holyday 
used  to  be  celebrated,  might  admit  of  a  long 
and  curious  note ;  but  I  mall  content  myseli 
with  the  following  description  of  Christmas, 
and  his  attribute  as  personified  in  one  of 
Ben  Jooson's  Masques  lor  the  Court. 

*  Entsr  ChristmaSj  with  two  or  three  0/ 
ths  Guard.  He  is  attired  in  round  hose,  long 
stockings,  a  close  doublet,  a  high-crowned 
hat,  with  a  brooch,  a  long  thm  beard,  a 
truncheon,  little  ruffs,  white  shoes,  his  scarfs 
and  garters  tied  cross,  and  his  drum  beaten 
before  \i\m.—The  names  of  his  children^ 
with  their  attires:  Miss-Rule^  in  a  velvet 
cap,  with  a  sprig,  a  short  cloak,  great  yellow 
run^  like  a  reveOer ;  his  torch-bearer  bearing 
a  rope,  a  cheese,  and  a  basket;— Ca/v//,  a 
long  tauny  coat,  with  a  red  cap,  and  a  flute 
at  his  girdle ;  his  torch-bearer  carrying  asong- 
book  open  \^Mindd-piey  like  a  fine  cook*s 
wife,  drest  neat,  her  man  carrying  a  pie,  dish, 
and  spoons  \—GamboU^  like  a  tumbler,  with 
a  hoop  and  bells:  his  torch-bearer  arm'd 
with  cole-staff,  arid  blinding  cloth  \— Post  and 
Pair^  with  a  pair^oyal  o?  aces  in  his  hat. 
his  garment  all  done  over  m'ith  pairs  and 
purs ;  his  squire  carrving  a  box,  cards,  and 
counters  \—New-yeai^ s-Gift^  in  a  blue  coat, 
serving-man  like,  with  an  orange,  and  a  sprig 
of  rosemary  gilt  on  his  head^  his  hat  full  of 
brooches,  with  a  collar  of  gingerbread ;  his 
torclv^earer  carrying  a  march-pain,  with  a 
bottle  of  wine  on  either  arm  \—Mummin^^ 
in  a  masquing  (Med  suit,  with  a  visor ;  his 
torch-beaier  carrying  the  box,  and  ringing 
it  \—  Wassaly  like  a  neat  sempster  and  song- 
ster ;  her  page  bearing  a  brown  bowl,  drest 
with  ribban(U,  and  rosemary,  before  her ; — 
Offerings  in  a  short  gown,  with  a  porter's 
staff  in  his  hand ;  a  Mi^th  borne  before  him, 
and  a  bason,  by  his  torch-bearer;— iSo/b' 
CboU,  drest  like  a  boy,  in  a  fine  long  coat, 
biggin,  bib,  muckender,  and  a  little  dagjgper ; 
his  usher  bearing  a  great  cake,  with  a  tNcan 
and  a  peiise.' 
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NotbLXXX. 


Wik4f  /Ms  may  in  their  tmufHming  ste 
TrmctsofaMC»tn/myisUpy,—F.  153. 

It  aeems  certain,  that  the  Mufmmtrt  of 
EoFlaad,  who  (in  Northomberland  at  least) 
nsed  to  vo  about  in  disunite  to  the  neig^ 
boaring^  booaea,  bearinji^  the  then  oseleifl 
ploaghahare ;  and  tlie  GuisanU<3t  Scotland, 
not  ytt  in  total  disoie.  present,  in  some 
indistinct  debtee,  a  shaooir  of  the  old  mvs> 
teries,  which  were  the  oririn  of  the  E^ij^iah 
drama.  In  Scotland  (mstfiso  iesit^)  we  were 
wont,  during  my  boyhood,  to  Uke  the  char- 
acters of  the  apostles,  at  least  of  Pteter,  Paul, 
and  Judas  Iscaiiot ;  the  first  had  the  keys, 
the  second  carried  a  sword,  and  the  last  the 
bag,  in  which  the  dole  of  our  ndghboars 
plumb^ake  was  deposited.  One  played  a 
champion,  and  recited  some  tndftioaal 
rhymes;  another  was 

*  Alnuader.  Kinff  of  Macwlon. 
Who  cooqMr'd  all  tho  world  but  Scodand  alone : 
When  he  came  to  Scotland  his  courage  grew  cold. 
To  tee  e  little  nation  courngeous  aadbold.* 

Thtse^  and  rtiatiy  such  vi^rBci^  w^tp  rrpeai«d, 
bat  by  rote,  and  anconnn^ctcrUy.  There  was 
also,  bccasiiDnally,  I  belspvc,  a  Saint  Georj^. 
In  iUI„  thcne  was  a  ennfns*d  resemblance  of 
the  anelffit  mysteri^^  in  whEch  theehararttais 
of  Scriptarpi,  the  Nine  WorthieSi,  and  other 
popa!ar  pftiwnajit*,  wrrr  iiKU.il  ly  eihibitiod. 
It  n-ere  much  to  tjt"  wsshpiJ  thai  the  Chester 
Myttcrtc*  wrrc  pubUiihrd  from  the  MS.  in  the 
MqsetiJTt,  with  thf  annotatlrCtiA  whirh  a  tjili- 
S^tit  inve^ti^alor  ofjKiptit.ir  antiquttifa  might 
Mill  50pply,  The  latff  acute  and  viLlnable 
antiqaary/  Mr^  Ritsoo,  ■JiotH'cd  me  Arvtn'al 
niemciraaaa  towarilt  «Bch  a  taak^  which  are 
probably  now  dicpcTied  or  la«L,  Sre,  however, 
hit  Remarks  mt  Sh&kspfarw,  17^^  p.  38, 

SS  nee  ihe  first  ed  i  l  ion  of  Xf  arm  ion  a  ppear^d, 
tliiff  subject  hast  Trxrivcd  ranch  r'kcidation 
from  the  IcAmed  and  tjtienshi?  Inboars  of 
Mr,  Donee  {  ttml  the  C.KratiT  Mysteries 
[edked  bv  J.  H.  Xfarkland,  E«f]  ]  have  h-en 
printed  ja  a  >tylc  ^^  C^^  cicgaace  and 
accuracy  (in  1818)  by  Bensley  and  Sons, 
London,  for  the  Roxbur^he  Club.    183a 


NOTB  LXXXI. 


Wherg  mty  gv^a$-grtmdsirt  came  ofold^ 
With  amber  bmrd^  andjlaxen  hair 
-P.  15* 

Mr.  Scott  of  Harden,  my  kind  and  affeo 
tiooate  friend,  and  distant  relation,  has  the 


original  of  a  poetical  tnvitatioii.  addressed 
from  hb  jrrandfather  to  my  relatsi 
which  a  few  lines  in  the  text  are  imitated. 


ndfather  to  my  relative^  from 

lines  in  the  text  are  imitated. 

They  are  dated,  as  the  epistle  in  the  text. 


from  Mertoon-Honse,  the  seat  of  the  Harden 
family. 

'  With  amber  heard,  and  flaxen  hair. 
And  reverend  apostolic  air. 
Free  of  anxieqrand  care. 
Come  hither,  Christinas*day,  and  dine  j 
We  11  mix  sobriety  with  wine. 
And  easjr  mirth  tdth  thai«hts  dirfiM. 
We  Chr&tkM  thinlc  itheOday, 
On  it  no  sin  to  feast  or  play ; 
Others,  in  s|>lte,  mar  ftst  and  pray. 
No  superstition  in  the  use 
Our  ancestors  made  of  a  rooee ; 
Why  may  not  we.  as  wdTas  tltey. 
Be  bnocendy  blithe  that  day. 
On  goose  or  pie,  on  wine  or  ale. 
And  scorn  enthusiastic  zealt— 


Pray  come,  and  welcome,  or  plague  r 
Your  friend  and  kndlord,  W^i^  Scott. 
•  Mr.  WaUtr  Seatt,  Ustttdtn.' 

The  venerable  old  gentleman,  to  whom  the 
lines  are  addressed,  was  the  younger  brother 
of  William  Scott  of  Raebnrn.  Beinc:  the 
cadet  of  a  cadet  of  the  Harden  family,  he 
had  very  little  to  lose ;  yet  he  contrived  to 
lose  the  foiall  property  he  had,  by  engaginfi' 
in  the  civil  wars  and  intrigues  en  tne  boose  at 
Stuart.  His  veneration  tor  the  exiled  family 
was  so  jgreat,  that  be  swore  he  would  not 
shave  hts  beard  till  they  were  restored :  a 
mark  of  attadiment,  whldi,  I  suppose,  had 
been  common  during  Cromweirs  usurpraoa  : 
for,  in  CowIey^s  'Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,* 
one  drunken  cavalier  upbraids  another,  that, 
when  he  was  not  able  to  afford  to  oay  a 
barber,  he  affected  to  *  wear  a  beard  tor  the 
King.*  I  sincerely  hope  this  was  not  abao- 
Intely  the  original  reason  of  my  ancestor's 
beard ;  which,  as  appears  from  a  portrait  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Hay  Macdougal, 
BartM  and  another  painted  for  the  famous 
Dr.  Pitcaim,  was  a  beard  of  a  most  dignified 
and  venerable  appearance. 


NotbLXXXII. 


The  Spirit  e  Blasted  Tree.—V,  154. 

I  am  permitted  to  Illustrate  this  passage, 
by  inserting  *  Ceuhren  yr  Ellifli^  or  Tne 
frit's  Blasted  Tree,'  a  legendary  tale,  by 
the  Reverend  George  Warrington. 

The  event,  on  which  this  tale  is  founded,  is 
preserved  by  tradition  in  the  family  of  the 
Vaughans  ot  Hengnw]rrt;  nor  is  it  entirely 
lost  even  among  the  common  people,  who 
still  point  out  this  oak  to  the  passenra-. 
The  enmity  between  the  two  Welsh  chief- 
tains, Howel  Sele^  and  Owen  Glendwr|  was 
extreme,  and  marked  by  vile  treachery  m  the 
one,  and  ferodons  cruelty  in  the  other. 
The  story  is  somewhat  diangedand  softened, 
as  more  favourable  to  the  character  of  the 
two  chiefs,  and  as  better  answering  the 
purpose  of  poetry,  by  admitting  the  passion 
of  pity,  ana  a  greater  degree  of  sentiment  in 
the  desertion.  Some  trace  of  Howel  Scle's 
mansion  was  to  be  seena  few  years  ago,  and 
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mav-  peffhapB  be  itill  viaibfe,  in  the  park 
of  Naaaaii.  now  beloagtnfi;  to  Sir  Robert 
VaofiiaiL  Barooet,  in  the  imld  and  romantic 
tracKfl  ot  Merionethahtre.  The  abbey  men- 
tioned passes  under  two  names,  Vener  and 
Cjnuner.  The  former  is  retained,  as  more 
jenexally  used. 

THE  SPIRITS  BLASTED  TREE. 

Cmkrtnyr  Ettyll, 

«  Tbrowk  Naaaau'B  Chasa,  as  Howe,  pass'd. 
A  cUef  estsea'd  both  brsTe  and  k&d. 
F«r  distant  borne,  tho  Uta^^taaa^  cry 
Came  munuurlng  on  the  hollow  wind. 

Scaitiag;  ho  bent  an  eager  ear,— 
How  should  the  soon^  return  again  T 

His  hooDds  lay  wearied  from  the  cnase, 
Aad  an  at  hone  his  hunter  train. 

Tbea  sttddan  anger  flashed  his  ejre. 
And  deep  rerenge  he  Tow'd  to  tidce, 

Ob  that  bold  man  who  dared  to  force 
His  red-deer  from  the  forest  brake. 

XJnbnmrOtMf  1  would  Dooghtaryi. 


impreiB  thy  heart  with  fear, 
ay  »  dark  mysterious  dream, 
warning  from  the  hoaiy  seer  t 


T^rae  rawsBs  g«ve  the  note  eTdaath. 

-    through  akkiir  they  wlag'd  their  way; 

i  o'er  his  heed,  in  rapid  "  ^ 
They  croakf-^hagr  soent ' 


dl  aslegendsaay, 
Who  hart  the  woudwies  power  to  laow. 
While  hedlh  flis  high  the  throbbbw  veins. 
The  flued  hour  when  blood  muscltow. 

BIimVkI  by  rage,  alone  be  pesiTd. 

Nor  sooghthis  ready  VMS  *^    " 
Bar  wtaoc  Ua  fete  lay  fang  t) 

Format ^ 


A  peasant  mark'dhb  angry  eye  ; 

He  saw  him  reach  the  ake's  dark  bourne. 
He  saw  hhn  near  a  Biased  Oak. 


Ttaiee  days  pesaTd  o'er,  no  tidings  came  \— 
Where  should  the  Chief  hiarteps  delay  ? 

With  wild  alarm  the  servants  ran. 
Yet  knew  not  where  to  pofau  tlieir  way. 


ranged  the  mountain's  height, 
irtdase, t*  ^^ ' 


I,  the  widespread  i^aln; 

Bm  an  in  Tain  their  eager  seatch. 
They  ne'er  must  see  their  brd  agafai. 

Yet  Fancy.  In  a  thousand  shapes. 

Bote  to  his  home  the  Chiefonce  more  ; 
Mae  saw  him  on  high  MooTs  top. 
Some  sacw  him  on  the  winding  shore. 

It  tlie  tale  went  found, 
B'd  the  hearer's  tongue : 
Each  peasant  Mt  his  own  sad  kiss. 
Yet  foodfy  o'er  the  story  hw^ 

Oft  by  the  mooo'^s  pale  shadowy  flght. 

His  aged  nene  and  steward  grey 
Wouhl  lesn  to  catch  the  storied  soimds. 

Or  laaifc  the  flitting  qiicit  siT«y. 

me  Kghts  on  Cadei^s  rocks  were  seen. 
And  midBight  voices  heard  to  moon  ; 
a  s^d  the  BUsttkd  Oak. 
1.  he 


And  to  this  day  the  peasant  sdn. 
With  cautious  fear,  avokls  the  ground: 

In  each  w&d  branch  a  spectre  sees. 
And  trembles  at  each  rising  sound. 

Ten  annual  suns  had  held  their  course. 

In  summer's  sm&e,  or  winter  storm ; 
The  lady  shed  the  wMoWd  tear. 

As  oft  she  traced  his  manly  form. 

Yet  stIB  to  hope  her  heart  woukl  cUng. 

As  o'er  her  mind  flhwions  pUv, — 
Of  travel  food,  perhaps  her  lora 

To  distant  lands  had  steeKd  hb  way. 

*Twas  now  November's  cheerless  hour. 
Which  drenching  rain  and  clouds  de&ce ; 

Dreonr  bleak  Robdl's  tract  appear'd. 
Ana  dull  and  dank  each  valley's  q>ace. 

Loud  o'er  the  weir  the  hoarse  flood  fen. 

And  dash'd  the  foaming  spray  on  high ; 
The  west  wfaid  bent  the  forest  tops. 

And  angry  frown'd  the  evening  sky. 

A  stranger  pass'd  UaneOtid's  bourne. 
His  dark-grey  steed  with  sweat  be^MPent. 

Whkh,  wearied  with  the  lengtben'd  way, 
Could scarcdy  gain  the  hilTsasceut. 

The  portal  reach'd.— the  Iron  bell 
Loud  sounded  round  the  outward  waU ; 

Quick  sprang  the  warder  to  the  gate. 
To  Icnow  what  meant  the  dam  rous  caU. 

*' 0 1  lead  me  to  your  lady  soon ; 

Say,— it  b  my  sad  lot  to  tell. 
To  dear  the  fete  of  that  brave  knight. 

She  king  has  proved  she  loved  so  welL* 

Then,  as  ho  cros^d  the  spedous  halt 
The  menials  look  surprise  and  fear; 
Stn  o^er  hb  harp  old  Blodred  hu^. 

dt'd  the  notes  for  grief's  worn  ear, 

« lady  sa , 

A  medow'd  sorrow  mark'd  her  look 
Then, 
The 


Andtouch'd 
The  ladr  sat  amkbt  her  trab  \ 


asking  what  hb  mission  meant, 
gracenal  stranger  sigh'd  and  spoke  :- 


**  O  could  I  spread  one  ray  of  hope. 
One  moment  raise  thy  soul  from  woe. 

Gladly  my  tongue  woukl  teB  its  tale. 
My  words  at  ease  unfetter'd  flow ! 

"Now,  lady,  give  attentkm  due. 
The  story  dafans  thy  fell  belief: 

E'en  in  the  worst  eventt  of  life, 
Sa^wnse  removed  b  some  relieC 

*'  Thouirh  worn  by  care,  see  Madoc  here. 

Great  Oyndwr's  Iriend.  thy  kindred's  foe  ; 
Ah.  let  hb  name  no  anger  raise. 

For  now  that  mighty  Chief  lies  k>w. 

**  E'en  from  the  day.  when,  chafai'd  by  fete. 

By  wizard's  dream,  or  potent  spell. 
Lingering  from  sad  Sak>pia's  field. 

^tUktofkit  aid  the Fercy  feU ;— 

"  E'en  from  that  day  misfortune  stUl, 

Asifforvk>Utedfeith. 
Pursued  him  with  unwearied  step  : 

Vkidictive  $till  for  Hotsi>ur's  death. 

**  Vanquish'd  at  length,  the  C^dwr  fled. 

Where  winds  the  Wye  her  devious  flood ; 
To  find  a  casual  shelter  there. 

In  some  lone  cot,  or  desert  wood. 

H  3 
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"OoclMd  in  a  shcnhMd's  humble  ptiM. 

He  nin'd  bv  tou  hit  icanty  breaa ; 
He  who  had  Cambria's  scmtxe  boroe. 

And  her  brave  MBS  to  ^ory  led  I 


'Topenunrext 

The  CUflltain  fen  a 


Unffenncpr 
kermg  word 


I  heard  hdb  last  few  feke%£  words,  ' 
Such  as  with  pain  I  now  couTey. 

"'To  Sale's  sad  widow  bear  the  tak. 

Nor  let  our  horrid  secret  rest ; 
Cire  but  Ait  cone  to  sacred  earth| 

Than  n^y  my  parting  soul  be  blest.*— 

"  Dim  wax'd  the  eye  that  fiercely  shone. 

And  feint  the  tongue  that  proudly  %ft6k% 
And  weak  that  arm,  still  raised  to  me, 

>Vhich  oft  had  dealt  the  mortal  stroke. 

"  How  coukl  I  MtfN  his  mandate  heart 

Or  how  hb  last  behest  obey  t 
A  rebel  deem'd,  withhfan  I  fled ; 

With  him  I  shunn'd  the  Vght  of  day. 

*'  Proscribed  br  Henry  s  hostile  rag«b 
My  country  lost,  despoffd  my  land. 

Desperate.  I  fled  my  native  sofi. 
And  fought  on  Sjiia's  (Ustant  strand. 

"  Oh.  had  thy  loiw  lamented  tord 
The  holy  cro«  and  banner  ▼iew'd. 

Died  b  the  sacred  cause,  who  fell 
Sad  victim  of  a  private  feud  1 

"  Led  by  the  ardour  of  the  chase. 

Far  distant  ttom  his  own  domain. 
From  where  Garthmaelan  qxreads  her 

The  Clyndwr  sought  the  opening  plafai. 

"  With  head  ak>ft  and  antlers  wide. 

A  red  buck  roused  tlien  croaa'd  in  view : 
Stung  with  the  sight,  and  wild  with  rage, 

Swut  from  the  wood  fierce  Howd  flew. 

**  With  bitter  taunt  and  keen  reproach. 
He,  an  impetuous,  pour'd  his  rage ; 

Revfled  the  ChieC  as  weak  In  arms. 
And  bade  him  kmd  the  battle  wagew 

"  Glyndwr  for  once  restraln'd  his  sword. 
And.  stin  averse,  the  fight  ddteys; 

But  soften'd  words,  Kke  ou  to  fire. 
Made  anger  more  intensely  blaze. 

**  They  fought ;  and  doubtftil  kmg  the  firay : 
The  Glyndwr  gave  the  fetal  wound  I 

Sdn  mournfel  must  my  tale  proceed. 
And  its  last  act  tH  oreadAil  sound. 


-  How  could  we  hope  for  wish'd  retreat. 


Hb 


H&  eager  vassals 'ranging  wide, 
bloodhotmdii'  keen  sagacious  scent. 


O'er  many  a  trackless  mountain  tried. 

••  I  mark'd  a  broad  and  Blasted  Oak. 

Scorch'd  by  the  Ugfatnlng^  livM  gtere ; 
HoUow  its  sttin  from  branch  to  root. 

And  aU  its  shriveO'd  arms  were  bare. 

"  Be  this,  I  cried,  hb  proper  grave  !— 
(The  thought  in  me  was  deadly  sin.) 

Aloft  we  rabed  the  hafdess  Chief. 
And  dropp'd  hb  bleeding  corpse  within." 

A  shriek  from  afl  the  damsels  burst. 

Iliat  pierced  the  vaulted  rooft  below ; 
While  horror-ctnick  the  I-ady  stood, 

A  living  form  of  sculptnrecl  woe. 


With  stupid  stare  and  vacant  gace. 
Fun  on  hb  fece  her  eyea  were  cast; 

Abaorb'd  l-Am  Um  her  oresaat  grieC 
And  feintly  thought  ofthings  Vaog  past. 

Like  wOd'fire  o'er  a  mossy  heath. 
The  rumour  through  the  hamlet  ran ; 

The  peasants  crowd  at  morning  dawn. 
To  hear  the  tale-behold  the  man. 

He  led  them  near  the  Blasted  Oak, 
Then,  consdons,  from  the  scene  withdrew) 

The  peasants  work  with  trembUng  haste. 
And  1^  the  whhen'd  bonea  to  viewl— 

Back  they  recolTd  I— the  right  hand  stUI, 

Contracted.  gra^>*d  a  rutty  sword ; 
Which  erst  in  many  a  battle  gleam'd, 
irdeckd 


And  proudly  deck'd  their 


gleam' 
naughi 


iter'dtord. 


They  bore  the  corse  to  Vener^  shrine. 
With  holy  rites  and  prayers  addrest'd ; 

Nbte  white-robed  monks  tl»e  last  dirge  sangr 
And  gave  the  angry  spirit  rest.' 


NOTB  LXXXIII. 


TluHigklander   .... 
WiU.OH  a  Friday  mam,  look  pak^ 
I/ask'd  to  itU  a/miry  iaU:*—¥.  154. 

The  Daoifu  tki\  or  Mgm  of  Peace,  of  the 
Scottish  Highlanderi,  rather  resemble  the 
Scandinavian  Duernr  than  the  Bnglitfa 
Fairies.  Notwith8tandinrtheirname,theyare, 
if  not  absolutely  malerolent,  at  least  peevish, 
discontented,  and  u)t  to  do  mischief  on  slight 
provocation*  The  belief  of  their  existence  is 
deeply  impressed  on  the  Highlanders,  who 
thifik  they  areparticalariy  ofioidedatmortals 
who  talk  of  then^,  who  wear  their  favoarite 
colour  greeatOr  in  any  respect  interfere  with 
thdranaira  This  is  especially  tobe  avoided  00 
Friday,  when,  whether  as  dedicated  to  Venns, 
with  whom,  in  Germany,  this  snbterraneoos 
people  are  held  nearly  connected,  or  for  a 
more  solemn  reason,  they  are  more  active,  and 
possesssd  of  Kpreater  power.  Some  carioas 
particulars  concerning  the  popular  super- 
stitions of  the  Highlandera  may  be  found  in 
Dr.  Graham's  Picturesque  Sketches  of  Perth- 
shire. 


Note  LXXXIV. 
Th€  iamtfrs  of  Frmmckimont.—'Vi  154. 

The  journal  of  the  friend  to  whom  the  Fourth 
Canto  of  the  Poem  is  inscribed,  fttmisbed  me 
with  the  following  account  of  a  striktnjg  super- 
stitioiL 

*  Passed  the  pretty  little  village  of  Pranch^ 
mont  (near  Spawl  with  the  romantic  ruins  of 
the  old  castle  of  the  Counts  of  that  name. 
The  road  leads  through  many  delifhtful  vales 
on  a  rising  ground ;  at  the  ejitxeuiKy  of  one 
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of  tbem  staodB  the  ancient  castle,  now  the 
sabyect  of  many  aajpentitioms  le2en<k.  It  is 
finnly  believedpy  the  neigbbooringr  peaaantiy , 
tint  the  last  Baron  of  FrandK^mont  deposited, 
in  ooe  of  the  vanltsof  the  castle,  a  ponderoos 
cheat,  containin?  an  immense  treasure  in  gold 
and  silver,  which,  by  some  mane  spell,  was 
zntnuited  to  the  care  of  the  Devu,  who  is  con- 
stantly fonnd  sitttns^  on  the  chest  in  the  shapeof 
a  hnntsman.  An^  one  adventuroos  enongh 
to  tooch  the  diest  is  instantly  seised  with  the 
palsy.  Upon  one  occasion,  a  priest  of  noted 
piety  was  orooght  to  the  vault :  he  used  all 
the  arts  of  exmcism  to  persuade  his  infernal 
nkajesty  to  \-acate  his  seat,  bnt  in  vain ;  the 
hastaosaa  remained  immovable.  At  last, 
moved  by  the  earnestness  of  the  priest,  he 
told  bim  that  he  woold  agree  to  resign  the 
dwst,  if  the  exordaer  woud  sign  hw  name 
with  blood.  Bat  the  priest  understood  his 
neaning,  and  reftised,  as  by  that  act  he  woald 
have  delivered  over  his  sonl  to  the  DeviL 
Yet  if  anybody  can  discover  the  mvstic  words 
used  by  the  person  who  deposited  the  treasare, 
and  pronounce  them,  the  fiend  must  instantly 
decamp.  I  had  many  stories  of  a  similar 
nature  from  a  peasant,  who  had  himself  seen 
the  Devil  in  the  shape  of  a  great  cat* 


NotbLXXXV. 


TJk4  very  form  qf  Hilda  Jair, 
Jfaverin^  upon  tJU  tunny  air^ 
And  tmUmgr  an  Asr  votmrit^  prayer. 
—P.  156. 

*  I  diall  only  produce  one  instance  more 
of  the  great  veneration  paid  to  Lady  Hilda, 
which  still  prevails  even  in  these  our  days ; 
and  that  is,  the  constant  opinion  that  she 
rendered,  and  still  renders,  herself  visible:  on 
some  occasions,  in  the  Abbey  of  Streanshalh  or 
Whitby,  where  she  so  loi^  resided.  At  a 
particular  time  of  theyear(vu.  in  the  summer 
mootbsK  at  ten  or  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
the  sonbeams  fall  in  the  inside  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  choir;  and  *tis  then  that  the 
nectators,  who  stand  on  the  west  side  of 
Whitby  churchyard,  so  as  just  to  see  the  most 
nortberty  part  of  the  abbey  pass  the  north  end 
of  Wbitoy  church,  imagine  they  perceive,  in 
one  of  the  highest  windows  there,  the  resem- 
blance of  a  woman  arrmd  in  a  shroud. 
Tboogfa  we  are  certain  this  is  only  a  reflection 
caased  fay  the  splendour  of  the  sunbeams,  yet 
isme  reports  it.  and  it  is  constantly  believed 
amoo^  the  vulgar,  to  be  an  appearance  of 
Lady  Hilda  in  her  shroud,  or  rather  in  a 
fflonfied  state:  before  which  I  make  no 
ooobc,  the  F^nsts,  even  in  these  our  daya 
ofier  up  their  prajrers  with  as  much  zeal  ana 
devotion  as  before  any  other  image  of  their 
most  glorified  saint.'— OUSLTOK^S  HUiory 

^  yi^kuby^  p.  33. 


NOTB  LXXXVL 


^—th*  hugt  andswetfing  brand 
Which  wont  ^yort,  tn  battUfray^ 
His Jbeman's  limbs  to  shred  away^ 
As  woodh$$ifs  lo^s  the  sapling  *P^' 
-P.  159. 

The  Earl  of  Angus  had  strength  and  per- 
sonal activity  corresponding  to  his  courage. 
Spensof  Kilspindie,  a  favourite  of  James  iV, 
having  spoken  of  him  lightly,  the  Earl  met 
him  while  hawking,  and.  compelling  him  to 
single  combat,  at  one  blow  cut  asunder  his 
thighbone,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot  But 
ere  he  could  obtain  James's  pardon  for  this 
slaughter,  Angus  was  obliged  to  3rield  his 
castle  of  Hermitage,  in  exchange  for  that  of 
Bothwell,  which 'was  some  dimmution  to  the 
family  greatness.  The  sword  with  which  he 
struck  so  remarkable  a  blow,  was  presented 
by  his  descendant  James,  Earl  of  Morton, 
afterwards  Regent  of  Scotland,  to  Lord  Lin- 
desay  of  th^  ^rres,  when  he  defi«i  Bothwell 
to  single  combat  on  Carberry  Hill.  See  In- 
troduction to  the  Minstrelsy  qf  the  Scottish 
Border.  ^__ 

Note  LXXXVII. 

And  hop'st  thou  hence  unscathed  to  £0  ? 
No!  by  Saint  Bride  qf  Bothwell,  no  I 
up  drawbridge^  groomsJ—what,  warder^ 
hoi 
Let  the  portcullis  falL-^V,  160, 

This  ebullition  of  violence  in  the  potent  Earl 
of  Angus  is  not  without  its  example  in  the 
real  history  of  the  house  of  D«>ttglas,  whose 
chieftains  possessed  the  ferocity,  with  the 
heroic  virtues  of  a  savage  state.  The  most 
curious  instance  occurred  in  the  case  of  Mac- 
lellan,  Tutor  of  Bombay,  who,  having  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  pre-eminence  dumed  by 
Douglas  over  the  gentlemen  and  Barons  of 
Galloway,  was  seised  and  imprisoned  by  the 
Earl,  in  his  castle  of  the  Tbrieve,  on  the 
borders  of  Kirkcudbrightshire.  Sir  Patrick 
Gray.commander  of  King  James  the  Second's 
guard,  was  uncle  to  the  Tutor  of  Bombay, 
and  obtained  from  the  King  a  *  sweet  letter  of 
supplication,  *praying  the  £arl  to  deliver  his 
prisoner  into  Gray's  band.  When  Sir  Patrick 
arrived  at  the  canle,  he  was  received  with  all 
the  honour  due  to  a  favourite  servant  of  the 
King'shottsehold ;  but  while  he  was  at  dinner, 
the  £arl,  who  suspected  his  errand,  caused 
his  prisoner  to  be  led  forth  and  beheaded. 
After  dinner,  Sir  Patrick  presented  the  King's 
letter  to  the  Earl,  who  received  it  with  great 
affectation  of  reverence ;  *  and  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  led  him  forth  to  the  green,  where 
the  gentleiban  was  lyistg  dead,  and  showed 
him  the  manner,  and  said,  "Sir  Patridc,  yoa 
are  come  a  little  too  late ;  yonder  is  yonr 
sister's  scm  lying,  but  he  wants  the  head: 
take  his  body,  and  do  with  it  what  yon  will." — 
Sir  Patrickanswered  again,  with  a  sore  heart, 
H  5 
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and  said,  **  My  lord,  if  ye  have  taken  from  him 
his  head,  dispone  upon  the  body  as  ye  please  ;*  * 
and  with  that  called  for  his  horse,  and  leaped 
thereon ;  and  when  he  was  on  horseback,  he 
said  to  the  Earl  on  this  manner,  **  My  lord,  if 
I  live  you  shall  be  rewarded  for  your  labours 
that  you  have  used  at  this  time,  according  to 
your  demerits." 

'At  thissaying  the  Earl  was  hiffhly  offended, 
and  cried  for  horse.  Sir  Patrick,  seeing  the 
Earl's  fury,  wpnired  his  horse,  out  he  was 
chased  near  Edinburgh  ere  they  left  him : 
and  had  it  not  been  his  led  horse  was  so  tried 
and  good,  he  had  been  taken.'— Pitscottie'S 
History ^  p.  39. 

Note  LXXXVIII 

AUtUrfor/r^dt    Saint  Jude  to  spud  / 
Did  ever  knighi  so  foul  a  deed  J —v.  160. 

Lest  the  reader  should  partake  of  the  Earl's 
astonishment,  and  consiaer  the  crime  as  in- 
consistent with  the  manners  of  the  period,  I 
have  to  remind  him  of  the  numerous  forgeries 
(partly  executed  by  a  female  assistant)  de- 
vised by  Robert  of  Artois^  to  forward  his 
suit  against  the  Countess  Matilda;  which, 
being  detected,  occasioned  his  flight  into 
England,  and  proved  the  remote  cause  of 
Edward  the  Third's  memorable  wan  in 
France.  J<Aii  Harding  also  was  expresslv 
hired  by  Bdward  VI  to  forge  such  docu- 
ments as  might  appear  to  establish  the  claim 
of  fealty  asserted  over  Scotland  by  the 
English  monaichs. 


Note  LXXXIX. 

Lennets  amvettL—F.  161. 

This  was  a  Cistertian  house  of  religion,  now 
almost  entirely  demolished.  Lennel  House 
is  now  the  redidence  of  my  venerable  friend, 
Patrick  Brydone,  Esquire,  so  well  known  in 
the  literary  world.  1 1  is  situated  near  Cold- 
stream, almost  opposite  to  ConihiIl.aiid< 
quently  very  near  to  Flodden  Field. 


NoteXC. 

Twisel  Bridge,^V,  161. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  the  memorable 
battle  oi  Flodden,Snrrev*s  head-qnarters  werfc 
at  Barmoor  Wood,  ana  King  jaoMS  held  an 
inaccessible  position  on  the  ndge  of  Flodden* 
hill,  one  of  the  last  and  lowest  eminences 
detached  from  the  ridge  of  ChevioL  The  Till, 
a  deep  and  slow  river,  winded  between  the 
armiea.  On  the  morning  of  September  9, 1^3, 
Sarrey  marched  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
and  crossed  the  Till,  with  his  van  and  artillery, 
atTwisel4)ridge,nigh  where  that  river  )oios  the 
Tweed,  his  rear-gMtid  oolnmn  passii^g  about 
a  mile  nigher;  by  aford.  This  movement  had 
thedottue  enect  of  placing  his  army  between 


King  James  and  his  supplies  from  Scotland, 
and  of  striking  the  Scottish  monarch  with 
surprise,  as  he  seems  to  have  relied  on  th^ 
depth  of  the  river  in  his  front.  But  as  the 
passage,  both  over  the  bridge  and  through  the 
ford,  was  difficult  and  slow,  it  seems  possible 
that  the  English  might  have  been  attacked  to 
great  advantage  while  struggling  with  these 
natural  obstacles.  I  know  not  if  we  are  to 
impute  Tames's  forbearance  to  want  of  mili- 
tanr  skill,  or  to  the  romantic  declaration 
whidi  Pitscottie  puts  in  his  mouth,  *  that  he 
was  determined  to  have  his  enemies  before 
him  on  a  plain  field,'  and  therefore  would 
suffer  no  interruption  to  be  eiven,  even  by 
artillery,  to  their  passingthe nver. 

The  ancient  bridge  otTu'isel,  by  which  the 
English  crossed  the  Till,  is  still  standing 
beneath  Twisel  Castle,  a  splendid  pile  of 
Gothic  architcicture,  as  now  rebuilt  tnr  Sir 
Francis  Blake,  Bart,  whose  extensive  pumta- 
tions  have  so  much  improved  the  country 
around.  The  glen  is  romantic  and  delightful, 
with  steep  banlcs  on  each  side,  covered  with 
copse,  psjrticttlarlT  with  hawthorn.  Beneath 
a  tall  rock,  near  the  bridge,  is  a  plentifol  foun- 
tain, called  St  Helen's  Well. 


Note  XCI. 


Hence  might  they  see  the  full  arrerf^ 
Of  either  host^fbr  deadly  fray.—V,  163. 

The  reader  cannot  here  exrecta  fall  account 
of  the  battle  of  Fkxklea ;  but,  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  undentaad  the  romance,  I  beg 
to  remind  him,  that,  when  the  English  ariny,  by 
their  skilful  countermarch,  were  fairly  placed 
between  King  James  and  hb  own  country, 
the  Scottish  monarch  rest^ved  to  fieht ;  and, 
setting  lire  to  his  tents,  descendeo  from  the 
ridge  of  Flodden  to  secure  the  neighbouring 
eminence  of  Brankstone,  on  which  that  village 
is  buih.  Thus  the  two  armies  met,  almost 
without  M«ing  each  other,  when,  acoordtng 
to  the  old  poem  of '  Floddea  Field,' 

*  Tbe  Enslish  line  str«lch'd  esst  and  ««8t. 

And  KMithward  were  their  fiices  set : 
The  Scottish  northward  proudly  prest. 
And  manftiKy  their  Ibes  they  met.' 


The  English  army  advanced  ia  four  divisioos. 
On  the  right,  which  first  engaged,  were  tbe 
sons  of  Earl  Surrey,  namely,  TnMnas  Howard, 


tbe  Admiral  of  Bnglsond,  and  Sir  Edmund, 
the  Knight  Marshalof  the  army.  Their divi- 
si<ms  were  separated  from  cadi  other ;  but, 
at  the  request  of  Sir  Edmund,  his  brother's 
battalion  was  drawn  very  near  to  his  own. 
The  centre  was  commanded  bv  Snrr^  in  per- 
son ;  tbe  left  wing  by  Sir  Edward  Stanley, 
with  the  men  of  Lancashire,  and  of  the  palati- 
nate of  Chester.  Lord  Dacres,  with  a  lam 
body  of  hone,  formed  a  reserve.  When  tbe 
smoke,  wMch  the  wind  had  driven  between 
the  armies,  was  somewhat  dispersed,  they 
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perceived  the  Scots,  who  had  moved  down  the 
MlHn  a  nmihu-  order  of  battle,  and  io  deep 
aiJence.  The  Earls  of  Huntley  and  of  Home 
commanded  their  left  wing,  and  charged  Sir 
Edmttnd  Howard  with  sach  aaccess  as  en- 
tirely to  defeat  his  part  of  the  English  right 
wiK  Sir  Edma]id*sbaiinerwas  beaten  down, 
amThe  himself  escaped  with  difficalty  to  his 
broC]ier*s  divisioo.  The  Admiral,  however, 
^"td  firm  I  and  Dacre  ailTajMrfng  to  Ms  sap. 
L  with  thr  rrsrrir  of  cavalry,  fjf  nL-al'ly  be- 
wi  thf:  inteni'aJ  of  ibc  divisiona  cotiitiiar.rSed 
brtlw  brother  Howard^  apPrarK  i*  have  knpt 

chiefly  Bcrrderer*^  began  (o  pillaj^e  tlie  bag- 
ga|re  of  both  arroics ;  and  ihr-w  leader  is 
fjcantJcd  bjF  the  Scottish  historians  with  nt  jjli- 

ue    or   UTcachery.     Qn    the    other    hand, 

nl«y,  on  iffhom  thry  bestow  mAnv  irnco- 
-BS^  is  naid  by  the  Eii£lish  histonari^  to 
left  ih«  6«Jd  after  the  first  char|re. 
— hik  the  Admiral,  whose  Hank  th«:se 
laght  to  have  attacked,  availed  hini&df 
ear  inactivity,  jLod  putiheirl  forward  agai  nst 
moodK-r  laJ^*^  diviiiirm  of  thi?  Scottish  army 
ia  hi*  frtjiii,liefld^ci  by  th*;  Kdrlsof  Crawford 
and  Montrose,  both  of  wham  werf  Udin,  and 
thcif  fofw*  roote±  On  the  left,  the  succ  r^ss 
ofth*-  EngMthTnasyet  niore  dedsivc^  for  the 
ScDtttah  right  wi  n  g^  consi  Rtin  p^  of  n  nd  \^c  i  p]  i  oed 
HighlandcTv  comma oded  by  Lenno^t  and 
AjrrlB^  waa  anable  to  Ku^ttain  the  chargr^  of 
SnfT&dwairJStajileytand  especial  I  y  the*t:v."re 
ricect&tion  of  the  ll%nca<»^hire  archers.  The 
Km^r  ajid  Sarrey^  who  commatidt-'i  tht?  rc- 
Tpf^H--  ^f-ntrt^  of  thc^r  ArKii«ij  were  mean- 
while es^aged  in  close  and  dubioas  conflict. 
JanBCS,  snrronnded  by  the  flower  of  his  king- 
dom, and  impatient  of  the  galling  discharge 
of  arrows,  supported  also  bjrnis  reserve  under 
Bothwpell,  charged  with  such  fury,  that  the 
standard  of  Surrey  was  in  danger.  At  that 
crtticml  moment,  ^nley,  who  had  routed  the 
left  wing  of  the  Scottish,  pursued  his  career 
of  victory,  and  arrived  on  the  right  flank, 
and  in  the  rear  of  James's  division,  which, 
throwing  itself  intoa  drde,  disputed  the  battle 
till  night  came  on.  Surrey  then  drew  back 
his  foroes ;  for  the  Scottish  centre  not  having 
been  broken,  and  their  left  wing  being  vic- 
torious, he  yet  doubted  the  event  of  the  field. 
The  Scottish  army,  however,  felt  their  loss, 
and  abandoned  the  field  of  battle  in  disorder, 
before  dawn.  They  lost,  perhaps,  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand  men  ;  but  that  included  the 


Tery  prime  of  their  nobilitjr,  gentry,  and  even 
cie^gy.  Scarce  a  family  of  eminence  but  has 
aa  ancestor  killed  at  Flodden ;  and  there  is  no 
province  in  Scotland,  even  at  this  day,  where 
the  battle  is  mentioned  without  a  sensation 
of  terror  and  sorrow.  The  English  lost  also  a 
greaitnnmberof  men,  perhaps  within  one^ird 
of  tlie  vaaqoisfaed,  bat  they  were  of  inferior 
note. —See  the  onfy  distinct  detail  of  the  Field 
of  Flodden  in  Fl]ncxRT0X*8  JfMorv.  Book 
xi;  all  former  accounts  being  full  of  Dlunders 
and  inconsistency. 
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The  spot  from  which  Clara  views  the  battle 
must  be  supposed  to  have  been  on  a  hillock 
commanding  the  rear  of  the  English  right 
wing,  which  was  defeated,  and  hi  which  con- 
flict  Marmion  is  supposed  to  have  fallen. 


NotbXCIL 


Brian  Tunstatt^  stainUss  knipht. 

—P.  16^. 

Sir  Brian  Tunstall,  called  in  the  romantic 
language  of  the  time,  Ttanstall  the  Undefiled, 
was  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  of  rank  slain 
at  Flodden.  He  figures  in  the  ancient  EngUsh 
poem,  to  which  I  may  safely  refier  my  readers ; 
as  an  edition,  with  full  explanatory  notes, 
has  been  published  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Henry 
Weber.  Tunstall,  perhaps,  derived  his  epithet 
of  undefiUd  from  his  white  armour  ana  ban- 
ner, the  latter  bearing  a  white  cock,  about  to 
crow,  as  well  as  from  his  unstained  loyalty 
and  knightly  faith.  His  place  of  residence  was 
Thurland  Castle. 


Note  XCIII. 


RtekUss 


tekUss  of  lift,  JU  tUsferaU  fought, 

AndfaioH  Flodden  plain: 
And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand, 
Firm  dench^d  within  his  manly  hand. 

Beseemed  the  monarch  slain.— V.  168. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  King  James  fell 
i  n  the  battle  of  Flodden.  He  waskilled,  says 
the  curious  French  Gaaette,  within  a  lance*s 
length  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey:  and  the  same 
account  adds,  that  none  of  nis  division  were 
made  prisoners,  though  many  were  killed ;  a 
circumstance  that  testifies  the  desperation  d[ 
their  resistance.  The  Scottish  historians  re- 
cord many  of  the  idle  reports  which  passed 
among  the  vulgar  of  their  day.  Home  was 
accused,  by  the  popular  voice,  not  only  of 
failing  to  support  the  King,  but  even  of  having 
carriedhim  out  of  the  field,  andmurdered  him. 
And  this  tale  was  revived  in  my  remembrance, 
by  an  unauthenticated  story  of  a  skeleton, 
wrapped  in  a  bull's  hide,  and  surrounded  with 
an  iron  chain,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
well  of  Home  Castle ;  for  which,  on  inquiry, 
I  could  never  find  an^  better  authority  than 
the  sexton  of  the  parish  having  said,  that,  if 
the  well  were  cleaned  out,  he  would  not  Be 
surprised  at  such  a  discovery.  Home  wks 
the  chamberlain  of  the  King,  and  his  prime 
favourite ;  he  had  much  to  lose  (in  fact  did 
lose  all)  in  consequence  of  James's  death,  and 
nothing  earthly  to  g^ain  by  that  event :  but 
the  retreat, or  inactivity  of  the  left  wing  which 
he  commanded,  after  defeating  Sir  Edmund 
Howard,  and  even  the  circumstance  of  his 
returning  unhurt,  and  loaded  with  q>oil,  from 
so  fatal  a  conflict,  rendered  the  propagation 
of  any  calumny  against  him  easy  and  accept- 
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able.  Other  reports  raTe  a  aUU  more  ro- 
mantic tarn  to  the  King's  fate,  and  aTerred 
that  Jamea, .  weary  of  rreatnest  after  the 
camagre  among  hb  noble^  had  gone  on  a 
pilgrimage,  to  merit  absotationfor  the  death  of 
lisfather,  and  the  breach  of  hb  oath  of  amity 
to  Henry.  In  pardcolar.  it  was  objected  to  the 
English,  that  they  could  never  show  the  token 
of  tne  iron  belt,  which,  however,  he  was  likely 
enoagh  to  have  laidaside  on  the  day  of  battle, 
as  encombering  his  personal  exertions.  They 
prodace  a  better  evidence,  the  monarch^ 
sword  and  dagger,  which  are  still  preserved 
in  the  Heralds'  Coll^;e  in  London.  Stowe 
has  recorded  adegrading  story  of  the  disgrace 
with  which  the  remains  of  the  onfortnnate 
monarch  were  treated  in  his  time.  An  un- 
hewn column  marks  the  spot  where  James  fell, 
still  caUed  the  King's  Stone. 


NOTB  XCIV. 

Thsfair  eaiJUdral  storm.* d  and  took. 
—P.  169. 

This  storm  of  Lichfield  cathedral,  which 
had  been  garrisoned  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
took  place  in  the  Great  Civil  War.  Loni 
Brook,  who,  with  Sir  John  Gill,  commanded 
the  assailants,  was  shot  with  a  mnsketpball 
through  the  visor  of  his  helmet.  The  royalists 
remarked  that  be  was  killed  by  a  shot  fired 
from  St.  Chad's  cathedral,  and  upon  St.  Chad's 
Day,  and  received  his  death-wonnd  in  the 
very  eye  with  which,  he  had  said,  he  hoped  to 
see  the  ruin  of  all  tne  cathedrals  in  Bngjand. 
The  magnificent  church  in  question  suffered 
cruelly  upon  this,  and  other  occasions ;  the 
— -'idpal  spire  being  mined  bj  the  fire  of  the 


pincipalsi 
besiegerSa 
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TO  TRB  MOST  KOBLB 

JOHN  JAMES  MARQUIS  OF  ABERCORN 

THIS    t'OBIf    IS    IlfSCRIBBD   BT 

THE  AUTHOR. 


The  Sceae  of  the  foUowtng  Pbem  b  laid  chiefly  in  the  vidnity  of  Loch  Katrine,  in 
the  Western  Highlands  of  Perthshire.  The  time  of  Action  -inchades  Six  ENiys,  and  the 
transactions  of  each  Day  occupy  a  Canto. 


Canto  First. 

Harp  of  the  North !  that  mouldering 
long  hast  hung 
On  the  witch-ehn  that  shades  Saint 
Fillan's  spring, 
And  down  the  fitful  breeze  thy  num- 
bers flung, 
Tin  envious  ivy  did  around  thee 
cling, 
MufSing  with  verdant  ringlet  every 
string,— 
O  minstrel  Harp,  still  must  thine 
accents  sleep? 
*Mid  rustling  leaves  and  fountains 
murmuring. 
Still  must  thy  sweeter  sounds  their 
silence  keep, 
Nor  bid  a  warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a 

maid  to  weep  ? 
Not  thus,  in  ancient  days  of  Caledon, 
Was  thy  voice  mute  anrid  the  festal 
crowd. 
When  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory 
won. 
Aroused  the   fearful,  or  subdued 
the  proud. 


At  each  according  pause  was  heard 
aloud 
Thine   ardent   sjrmphony   sublime 
and  high ! 
Fair  dames  and  crested  chiefs  atten- 
tion bowM ; 
For  still  the  burden  of  thy  minstrelsy 
Was  Knighthood*s-  dauntless   deed, 
and  Beautj^s  matchless  eye. 

O  wake  once  more !  how  rude  soe'er 
the  hand 
That  ventures  o'er  thy  magic  maze 
to  stray ; 
O  wake  once  more  !  though  scarce  my 
skill  command 
Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier 
lay: 
Though  harsh  and  faint,  and  soon  to 
die  away, 
And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler 
strain. 
Yet  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its 
sway. 
The   wizard    note    has    not    been 
touched  in  vain. 
Then  silent  be  no  more !  Enchantress, 
wake  again ! 
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The  stag  at  eve  bad  drunk  his  ftU, 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's 

rill, 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade ; 
But,  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich*s  head. 
The  deep-mouth'd  bloodhound's  heavy 

bay 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way. 
And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne, 
Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and 

horn. 

II. 

As  Chief,  who  hears  his  warder  call, 
*  To  arms  1  the  foemen  storm  the  wall/ 
The  antler*d  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in 

haste. 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took. 
The   dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he 

shook; 
Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 
Toss*d  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky  r 
A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale,    . 
A  moment  snufT'd  the  tainted  gale, 
A  moment  listened  to  the  cry, 
That  thicken*d  as  the  chase  drew  nigh  ; 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appeared, 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he 

clearM, 
And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far, 
Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var. 


Yeird  on  the  view  the  opening  pack ; 
Rock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  them 

back ; 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
The    awakenM    mountain    gave    re- 
sponse. 
A  hundred  dogs  bay'd  deep  and  strong, 
ClatterM  a  hundred  steeds  along, 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out, 
A  hundred  voices  join'd  the  shout ; 


With    hark    and  whoop    and    wild 

halloo. 
No  rest  6enyoirlich*s  echoes  knew. 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe. 
Close  in  her  covert  cowcr*d  the  doc  ; 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high. 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye. 
Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Faint  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din 
RetumM  from  cavern,  cliff*,  and  linn. 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still, 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 


Less  loud  the  sounds  of  silvan  war 
Disturb^  the  heights  of  Uam-Var, 
And  roused  the  cavern,  where, 'tis  told, 
A  giant  made  his  den  of  old ; 
For  ere  that  steep  ascent  was  won. 
High  in  his  pathway  hung  the  sun. 
And  many  a  gallant,  stayM  perforce. 
Was  fain  to  breathe  his  faltering  horse. 
And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer, 
Scarce   half  the  lessening  pack  was 

near; 
So  shrewdly  on  the  mountain  side 
Had  the  bold  burst  their  mettle  tried. 


The  noble  stag  was  pausing  now 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  brow, 
Where  broad  extended,  far  beneath. 
The  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith. 
With  anxious  eye  he  wander'd  o*er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor. 
And  ponder'd  refuge  from  his  toil 
By  far  Lochard  or  Aberfoyle. 
But  nearer  was  the  copsewood  grey. 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch- Achray, 
And  mingled  with  the  pine-trees  blue 
On  the  bold  cliffs  of  Benvenue. 
Fresh  vigour  with  the  hoj»e  return 'd» 
With  flying  foot  the  heath  he  apum'd. 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race. 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 
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Twerc  km^  to  tcU  what  steeds  gave 

o-er, 
As  swept  the  hunt  throug^h  Cambus- 

more: 
What  reins  were  tighten'd  in  despair, 
When  rose  Benledi's  ridge  in  air ; 
Who  flagg'd  upon  Bochaatle*s  heath, 
Who  shuon'd  to  stem   the    flooded 

Teith,— 
For  twice  that  day,  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  gallant  stag  swam  stoutly  o'er. 
Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  far, 
That  reach*d  the  lake  of  Vennachar ; 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won. 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 


Alone,  hot  with  .unbated  zeal. 

That  horseman  plied  the  scourge  and 

steel; 
For  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil, 
Emboss'd  with  foam,  and  dark  with 

soil. 
While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew. 
The  labouring  stag  strainM  full  in  view. 
Two  dogsof  black  SaintHubert'sbreed, 
UnmatchM  for  courage,  breath,  and 

speed. 
Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came. 
And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game ; 
For,  scarce  a  spear's  length  from  his 

haunchy 

Vindictive    toil'd    the     bloodhounds 
!  stanch; 

!        Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain, 
Nor  farther  might  the  quarry  strain. 
Thus  up  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
Between  the  precipice  and  brake, 
O'er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take. 

vni. 
The  HuBtermark'd  thatmountain  high. 
The  lone  lake's  western  boundaiy. 
And  deem'd  the  stag  must  turn  to  bay, 
Where  that  huge  rampart  barr'd  the 
way; 


Already  gloiying  in  the  prize, 
Measured  his  antlers  with  his  eyes ; 
For  the  death-wound  and  death-halloo, 
Muster'd  his    breath,    his  whinjrard 

drew; — 
But  thundering  as  he  came  prepared. 
With  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared. 
The  wily  quarry  shunn'd  the  shock^ 
And  tum*d   him  from  the  opposing 

rock; 
Then,  dashing  down  a  darksome  g^en. 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and  hunter*s  ken. 
In  the  deep  Trosachs'  wildest  nook 
His  solitary  refuge  took. 
There,  while  close  couch'd,  the  thicket 

shed 
Cold  dewsand  wild-flowersonhishead, 
He  heard  the  baffled  dogs  in  vain 
Rave  through  the  hollow  pass  amain. 
Chiding  the  rocks  that  yell'd  again. 

IX. 

Close  on  the  hounds  the  hunter  came. 
To  cheer  them  on  the  vanished  game  ; 
But,  stumbling  in  the  rugged  dell, 
The  gallant  horse  exhausted  feU. 
The  impatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  rouse  him  with  the  spur  and  rcin^ 
For  the  good  steed,  his  labours  o'er, 
Stretch'd  his  stifl*  limbs,  to  rise   no 

more; 
Then,  touch'd  with  pity  and  remorse. 
He  sorroVd  o'er  the  expiring  horse  : 
'  I  little  thought,  when  first  thy  rein 
I  slack'd  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
On  thy  fleet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed ! 
Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the 

day. 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  grey  I ' 

X. 

Then    through    the    dell    his    horn 

resounds, 
From  vain  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds. 
Back  limp'd,  with  slow  and  crippled 

pace, 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase ; 
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Close  to  their  mastei's  side  they  pressed, 
With  drooping  tail  and  humbled  crest; 
But  still  the  dingle's  hollow  throat 
Prolonged  the  swelling  bugle-note. 
The  owlets  started  from  their  dream, 
The    eagles    answered    with    their 

scream, 
Round  and  around  the  sounds  were 

cast, 
Till  echo  seem'd  an  answering  blast ; 
And  on  the  hunter  hied  his  way, 
To  join  some  comrades  of  the  day ; 
Yet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road, 
So  wondrous    were   the    scenes   it 

show'd. 


The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
RolTd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way ; 
Eadi  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire, 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravines  below, 
Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid, 
Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid, 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-splinter'd  pinnacle ; 
Round  many  an  insulated  mass. 
The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass. 
Huge  as  the  tower  which  builders  vain 
Presumptuous  piled  on.Shinar^s  plain. 
The  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent, 
FormM  turret,  dome,  or  battlement, 
Or  seem'd  fantastically  set 
With  cupola  or  minaret. 
Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  deck'd, 
Or  mosque  of  Eastern  architect. 
Nor  were  these  earth-bom  castles  bare, 
Nor  lack'd  they  many  a  banner  fiur ; 
For,  from  their  shiver'd  brows  dis- 

play'd, 
Far  o'er  the  unfathomable  glade, 
All  twinkling  with  the  dewdrop  sheen. 
The  brier-rose  fell  in  streamers  green, 
And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes. 
Waved   in  the  west-wind's  summer 

sighs. 


Boon  nature  scattered,*  free  and  wild. 
Each  plant  or  flower,  the  mountain's 

chUd. 
Here  eglantine  embalm'd  the  air, 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there ; 
The  primrose  pale,  and  violet  flower. 
Found  in  eadi  cliff  a  narrow  bower ; 
Fox-glove  and  night-shade,  side  by 

side. 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride, 
Group'd  their  dark  hues  with  every 

stain 
llie  weather-beaten  crags  retain. 
"V^th  boughs  that  quaked  at  every 

breath, 
Grey  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath ; 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock; 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine-tree  hung 
His  shattered  trunk,  and  frequent  flung. 
Where  seem'd  the  difVs  to  meet  on 

high, 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrow'd  sky. 
Highest  of  all>  where  white   peaks 

glanced, 
Where  glist'ning  streamers  waved  an  d 

danced. 
The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue ; 
So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might 

seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream. 

XIII. 

Onward,  amid  the  copse  'gan  peep 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep. 
Affording  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim 
As  served  the  wild  duck's  brood  to 

swim. 
Lost   for  a   space,  through  thickets 

veering. 
But  broader  when  again  appearing, 
Tall  rocks  and  tufted  knoUs  thetr  &ce 
Could  on  the  dark-blue  mirror  trace; 
And  farrier  as  the  hunter  stray'd, 
Still  broader  sweep  its  dsanneto  made. 
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The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood, 
Emerging  from  entangled  wood, 
But,  wave-encircled,  seem'd  to  float. 
Like  castle  girdled  with  its  meat ; 
Yet  broader  floods  extending  stUl 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  hill. 
Till  each,  retiring,  claims  to  be 
An  islet  in  an  inland  sea. 

XIV. 

And  now,  to  issue  from  the  glen. 
No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer's  ken, 
Unless  he  climb,  with  footing  nice, 
A  fiu-  projecting  precipice. 
The  broom's  tough  roots  his  ladder 

made, 
The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  aid; 
And  thus  an  airy  point  he  won. 
Where,  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun, 
One  bumish'd  sheet  of  living  gold. 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roll'd ; 
In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay, 
With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay. 
And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright. 
Floated  amid  the  livelier  light. 
And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand, 
To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 
High  on  the  south,  huge  Benvenue 
Down  to  the  lake  in  masses  threw 
Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly 

hurlM, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world ; 
A  wildering  forest  featherM  o'er 
His  min'd  sides  and  summit  hoar, 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle 

air, 
Ben-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare. 


From  the  steep  promontory  gazed 
The  stranger,  raptured  and  amazed. 
And,  'What  a  scene  were  here,'  he 

cried, 
*  For  princely  pomp,  or  churchman's 

pride ! 
On  this  bold  brow,  a  lordly  tower; 
In  that  sofk  vale,  a  lady's  bower ; 


On  yonder  meadow,  fia*  away. 
The  turrets  of  a  cloister  grey ; 
How  blithely  might  tiie  bugle-hom 
Chide,  6n  the  lake,  the  lingering  mom ! 
How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lover's  lute 
Chime,  when  the  groves  were  still 

and  mute  t 
And,  when  the  midnight  moon  should 

lave 
Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave. 
How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 
The  holy  matins'  distant  hum. 
While  the  deep  {»eal's  commanding 

tone 
Should  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone, 
A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell. 
To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell — 
And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all, 
Should  each  bewilder'd  stranger  call 
To  friendly  feast,  and  lighted  hall. 

XVI. 

*  Blithe  were  it  then  to  wander  here  1 
But  now, — bcshrew  yon  nimble  deer, — 
Like  thatsame  hermit's,  thin  and  spare. 
The  copse  must  give  my  evening  fare; 
Some  mossy  bank  my  couch  must  be. 
Some  rustling  oak  my  canopy. 
Yet  pass  we  that ;  the  war  and  chase 
Give  little  choice  of  resting-place ; — 
A  summer  night,  in  greenwood  spent, 
Were  but  to-morrow's  merriment : 
But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound, 
Such  as  are  better  miss'd  than  found ; 
To   meet  with  Highland  plunderers 

here 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed   or 

deer. — 
I  am  ^lone ; — my  bugle-strain 
May  call  some  straggler  of  the  train  ; 
Or,  fall  the  worst  that  may  betide. 
Ere  now  this  falchion  has  been  tried.' 

XVII. 

But  scarce  again  his  horn  he  wound, 
When  lo  I  forth  starting  at  the  sound. 
From  underneath  an  aged  oak, 
That  slanted  from  the  islet  rock, 
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A  damsel  guider  of  its  wsy, 
A  little  skiff  shot  to  the  bay, 
That  round  the  promontory  steep 
Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  sweep. 
Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  wave. 
The  weeping  willow-twig  to  lave. 
And  kiss,  with  whispering  sound  and 

slow. 
The  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow. 
The  boat  had  touched  this  silver  strand. 
Just  as  the  Hunter  left  his  stand, 
And  stood  concealed  amid  the  brake, 
To  view  this  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 
She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain. 
With  head  up-raised,  and  look  intent. 
And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 
And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart. 
Like  monument  of  Grecian  art. 
In  listening  mood,  she  seem*d  to  stand, 
The  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand. 

xvui. 

And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 
A  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace 
Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face  ! 
What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent 

frown. 
Had  slightly  tinged  her  cheek  with 

brown; 
The  sportive  toil,  which ,  short  and  light. 
Had  dyed  her  glowing  hue  so  bright, 
Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 
Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow : 
What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 
To  measured  mood  had  train'd  her 

pace; 
A  foot  more  Hght,  a  step  more  tnie^ 
Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  dash'd 

the  dew; 
E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head. 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread : 
What  though  upon  her  speech  there 

hung 
The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue  ; 
Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear, 
llie  listener  held  his  breath  to  hear ! 


A  Chieftain's  daughter  seem'd    the 

maid; 
Her  satin  snood,  her  silken  plaid, 
Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betray*d. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid. 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might 

bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing  ; 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair, 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care. 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  corabin*d 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy, 
You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye  ; 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue. 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks   more 

true. 
Than  every  free-bom  glance  confessed 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast ; 
Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye. 
Or  woe  or  pity  claim'd  a  sigh. 
Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there. 
Or  meek  devotion  pour'd  a  prayer. 
Or  tale  of  injury  call'd  forth 
The  indignant  spirit  of  the  North. 
One  only  passion  nnreveal'd. 
With  maiden  pride  the  maid  conceal'd. 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame ; — 
O  need  I  tdl  that  passion's  name  ? 

XX. 

Impatient  of  the  silent  horn, 

Now    on    the    gale    her  voice  was 

borne: — 
*  Father ! '  she  cried ;  the  rocks  around 
Loved  to  prolong  tiie  gentle  sound. 
A  while  she  paused,  no  answer  came ; 
'  Malcolm,  was  thine  the  blast  ?  *  the 

name 
Less  resolutely  utter'd  fell; 
The    echoes    could    not    catch    the 

swell. 
'  A  stranger  I,*  the  Huntsman  said. 
Advancing  from  the  hasel  shade. 
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The  maid,  akrm'd,  with  hasty  oar, 
Push'dherU^t  shallop  from  theshore. 
And  when  a  space  was  gain'd  between, 
Goser  she  drew  her  bosom's  screen  ; 
(So  forth  the  startled  swan  would 

swing, 
So  turn  to  prune  his  ruffled  wing.) 
Then  safe,  though  fluttered  and  amazed , 
She  paused,  and  on  the  stranger  gazed. 
Not  his  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye, 
Thatyoathful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

XXX. 

On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 

Had  slightly  pressed  its  signet  sage. 

Yet  had  not  quenched  the  open  truth 

And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth ; 

Fonvard  and  frolic  glee  was  there, 

The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare. 

The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blown  to 

fire. 
Of  hasty  love,  or  headlong  ire. 
His  limbs  were  cast  in  manly  mould. 
For  hardy  sports  or  contest  bold ; 
And  though  in  peaceful  garb  array'd. 
And  weaponless,  except  his  blade, 
His  stately  mien  as  well  implied 
A  high-bom  heart,  a  martial  pride, 
As  if  a  Baron's  crest  he  wore. 
And  sheathed  in  armour  trode  the 

shore. 
Slighting  the  petty  need  he  showed, 
He  told  of  his  benighted  road  ; 
His  ready  speech  flowed  fair  and  free. 
In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy ; 
Yet  seem*d  that  tone,   and  gesture 

bland, 
less  used  to  sue  than  to  command. 

zxii. 
A  whOe  the  maid  the  stranger  eyed, 
And,  reassured,  at  length  replied, 
That  Highland  halls  were  open  still 
To  wilder'd  wanderers  of  the  hilL 
'Nor  think  you  unexpected  come 
To  jTon  lone  isle,  our  desert  home ; 
Before  the  heath  had  lost  the  dew, 
This  mom,  a  couch  was  pull'd  for  you ; 


On  yonder  mountain's  purple  head 
Have  ptarmigan  and  heath-cock  bled. 
And  our  broad  nets  have  swept  the 

mere. 
To  furnish  forth  your  evening  cheer.* 
*  Now,  by  the  rood,  my  lovely  maid, 
Your  courtesy  has  err'd,'  he  said  ; 
'  No  right  have  I  to  claim,  misplaced, 
The  welcome  of  expected  guest. 
A  wanderer,  here  by  fortune  tost. 
My  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  lost, 
I  ne'er  before,  believe  me,  fair. 
Have  ever  drawn  your  mountain  air. 
Till  on  this  lake's  romantic  strand 
I  found  a  fay  in  fairy  land ! ' 

XXIII. 

'  I  well  believe,'  the  maid  replied. 
As  her  light  skiff  approach'd  the  side, 
^  I  well  believe  that  ne'er  before 
Your  foot  has  trod  Loch  Katrine's 

shore; 
But  yet,  as  far  as  yestemight. 
Old  Allan-Bane  foretold  your  plight, — 
A  grey-hair'd  sire,  whose  eye  intent 
Was  on  the  vision'd  future  bent 
He  saw  your  steed,  a  dappled  grey. 
Lie  dead  beneath  the  birchen  way  ; 
Painted  exact  your  form  and  mien. 
Your  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 
That  tassell'd  hom  so  gaily  gilt. 
That  falchion's  crooked  blade  and  hilt. 
That  cap  with  heron  plumage  trim. 
And  yon  two  houndsso  dark  and  grim. 
He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be 
To  grace  a  guest  of  fair  degree ; 
But  light  I  held  his  prophecy, 
And  deem'd  it  was  my  father's  bora 
Whose  echoes  o'er  the    lake  were 

borne.' 

XXIV. 

The  stranger  smiled :  '  Since  to  your 

home 
A  destined  errant-knight  I  come, 
Announced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 
Doom'd,  doubtless,  for   achievement 

bold. 
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1 11  lightly  front  each  high  emprise 
For  one  kind  glance  of  those  bright 

eye«. 
Permit  me,  first,  the  task  to  guide 
Your  fairy  frigate  o'er  the  tide.' 
The  maid,  with  smile  suppressed  and 

sly. 

The  toil  unwonted  saw  him  try ; 
For  seldom  sure,  if  e'er  before, 
His  noble  hand  had  grasp'd  an  oar : 
Yet  with  main  strength  his  strokes 

he  drew, 
And  o'er  the  lake  the  shallop  flew  ; 
With  heads  erect,  and  whimpering  cry. 
The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply. 
Nor  frequent  does  the  bright  oar  break 
The  dark*ning  mirror  of  the  lake. 
Until  the  rocky  Isle  they  reach. 
And  moor  their  shallop  on  the  beach. 


The  strangerview*d  the  shorearound ; 
Twas  all  so  close  with  copsewood 

bound, 
Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  declare 
That  human  foot  frequented  there^ 
Until  the  mountain-maiden  show'd 
A  clambering  unsuspected  road, 
That  winded    through    the    tangled 

screen, 
And  openM  on  a  narrow  green, 
Where    weeping   birch   and   willow 

round 
With  their   long    fibres   swept    the 

ground. 
Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour. 
Some  chief  had  framed  a  rustic  boWer. 


It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size. 

But  strange  of  structure  and  device  ; 

Of  such  materials,  as  around 

The  workman's    hand  had  readiest 

found; 
Lopp'd  off  their  boughs,  their  hoar 

trunks  bared. 
And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  squared. 


To  give  the  walls  their  destined  height 
The  sturdy  oak  and  ash  unite  ; 
While  moss    and    clay  and    leaves 

combined 
To  fence  each  crevice  firom  the  wind. 
The  lighter  pine-trees,  over-head. 
Their     slender    length     for    rafters 

spread. 
And  withered  heath  and  rushes  dry 
Supplied  a  russet  canopy. 
Due  westward,  fironting  to  the  green, 
A  rural  portiqo  was  seen. 
Aloft  on  native  pillars  borne. 
Of  mountain  fir,  with  bark  unshorn. 
Where  Ellen's  hand  had  Uught  to 

twine 
The  ivy  and  Idaean  vine. 
The  clematis,  the  favour'd  flower 
Which  boasts  the  name  ofvirgin-bower. 
And  every  hardy  plant  could  bear 
Loch  Katrine's  keen  and  searching  air. 
An  instant  in  this  porch  she  staid, 
And  gaily  to  the  stranger  said, 
*  On  heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call, 
And  enter  the  enchanted  hall  1' 


*  Myhope,  my  heaven,  my  trustmust  be. 
My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee  .* 
He  cross'd  the  threshold — and  a  clangs 
Of  angiy  steel  that  instant  rang. 
To  his  bold  brow  his  spirit  rush*d. 
But  soon  for  vain  alarm  he  blush'd 
When  on  the  floor  he  saw  displayed. 
Cause  of  the  din,  a  naked  blade 
Dropp'd  from  the  sheath,  that  careless 

flung, 
Upon  a  stag's  huge  antlers  swung  ; 
For  all  around,  the  walls  to  grace. 
Hung  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chase  : 
A  target  there,  a  bugle  here, 
A  battle-axe,  a  hunting-spear. 
And  broadswords,  bows,  and  arrows 

•    store, 
With  the  tusk'd  trophies  of  the  boar. 
Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died. 
And  there  the  wild-cat's  brindled  hide 
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The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns, 
Or  mantles  o'er  the  bison's  horns  ; 
Pennons  and  flags  defaced  and  stain'd. 
That  blackening   streaks    of    blood 

retained. 
And  deer-ddns,  dappled,  dun,  and  white; 
With  otter's  fiir  and  seal's  unite. 
In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestry  all. 
To  garnish  forth  the  silvan  halL 

XXVIII. 

The  wondering  stranger  round  him 

gazed. 
And  next  the  fallen  weapon  raised : 
Few  were  the  arms  whose  sinewy 

strength 
Sufficed  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length ; 
Andas  the  brand  he  poised  andsway^d, 
*I  never  knew  but  one/  he  said, 
'Whose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to 

wield 
A  blade  like  this  in  battle-field.' 
She  sigh'd,  then  sidled  and  took  the 

word: 
'You  see  the  guardian  champion's 

sword; 
As  light  it  trembles  in  his  hand, 
As  in  my  grasp  a  hazel  wand ; 
My  sire's  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 
Of  Fcrnigus  or  Ascabart; 
But  in  the  absent  giant's  hold 
Are  women  now,  and  menials  old.' 

ZJLUL 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  came. 
Mature  of  age,  a  graceful  dame ; 
Whose  easy  step  and  stately  port 
Had  well  become  a  princely  court ; 
To  whom,  though  more  than  kindred 

knew. 
Young  Ellen  gave  a  mother's  due. 
Meet  welcome  to  her  guest  she  made, 
And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid 
That  hospitality  could  claim, 
Though  alL  unask'd    his  birth   and 


^h  then  the  reverence  to  a  guest, 
Thit  fellest  U>t  might  join  the  feast. 


And  from  his  deadliest  foeman's  door 
Unquestion'd  turn,  the  banquet  o'er. 
At  length  his  rank  the  stranger  names, 
'The  Knight   of  Snowdoun,   James 

Fitz-James ; 
Lord  of  a  barren  heritage. 
Which  his  brave  sires,  from  age  to 

By  their  good  swords  had  held  with 

toU; 
His  sire  had  fallen  in  such  turmoil. 
And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 
Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  in  hand. 
This  morning,  with  Lord  Moray's  train. 
He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  vain. 
Outstripped  his  comrades,  miss'd  the 

deer, 
Lost  his  good  steed^and  wander'd  here. ' 


Fain  would  the  Knight  in  turn  require 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen's  sire. 
Well  show'd  the  elder  lady's  mien, 
That  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen ; 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  display'd 
The  simple  grace  of  silvan  maid. 
In  speech  and  gesture^  form  and  face, 
Show'd  she  was  come  of  gentle  race. 
'Twerc  strange,  in  ruder  rank  to  find 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  such 

mind. 
Each  hint  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun 

gavoi 
Dame   Margaret  heard  with  silence 

grave; 
Or  Ellen,  innocently  gay, 
Tum'd  all  inquiry  light  away — 
*  Weird  women  we !  by  dale  and  down 
We  dwell,  afieu-  from  tower  and  town. 
We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  blast. 
On  wandering  knights  our  spells  we 

cast; 
While  viewless  minstreb  touch  the 

spring, 
'Tisthus  our  charmed  rhymes  we  sing.' 
She  sung,  and  still  a  harp  unseen 
FiU'jd  up  the  symphony  between* 
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« Soldier,  rest  I  thy  warfare  o'er. 

Sleep  the   sleep    that  knows   not 
breaking ; 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more, 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall, 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strew- 
ing, 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall. 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier,  rest  I  thy  warfiarc  o'er. 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more  : 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

<  No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear, 

Armour's  clang,  or  war-steed  champ- 
ing. 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramp- 
ing. 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 

At  the  day-break  from  the  iallow. 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum. 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near, 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here, 
Here*snowar-steed*sneighandchamp- 

ing, 
Shoutingclans,  or  squadronastamping.' 

XXXII. 

She  paused— then,  blushing,  led  the  lay 
To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day. 
Her  mellow  notes  awhile  prolong 
The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song. 
Till  to  her  lips  in  measured  frame 
The  minstrel  verse  spontaneous 
came: — 

SONG  COMTIMUEO. 

'  Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done ; 

While  our  slumbrous  spells  assaU  ye. 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun^ 

Bugles  here  jhall  sound  reveiU^. 


Sleep !  the  deer  is  in  his  den ; 

Sleep!  thyhounds  are  by  thee  lying; 
Sleep!  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen, 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest  I  thy  chase  is  done. 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun. 
For  at  dawning  to  assail  ye. 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille.* 

XXXIIL 

The  hall  was  clear'd— the  stranger's 

bed 
Wasthere  of  mountain  heather  spread, 
Where  oft  a  hundred  guests  had  lain, 
And  dream'd  their  forest  sports  again. 
But  vainly  did  the  heath-flower  shed 
Its  moorland  fragrance  round  his  head ; 
Not  EUen's  spell  had  lull'd  to  rest 
The  fever  of  his  troubled  breast. 
In  broken  dreams  the  image  rose 
Of  varied  perils,  pains,  and  woes: 
His  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brake. 
Now  sinks  his  barge  upon  the  lake; 
Now  leader  of  a  broken  host, 
His  standard  falls,  his  honour 's  lost 
Then, — from  my  couch  may  heavenly 

might 
Chase  that  worst   phantom  of  the 

night!— 
Again  retum'd  the  scenes  of  youth, 
Of  confident  undoubting  truth  ; 
Again  his  soul  he  interchanged 
With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long 

estranged. 
They  come,  in  dim  procession  led, 
The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead; 
As  warm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay. 
As  if  they  parted  yesterday. 
And  doubt  distracts  him  at  the  view— 
O  were  his  senses  false  or  true? 
Dream'd  he  of  death,  or  broken  vow, 
Or  is  it  all  a  vision  now  ? 

XXXIV. 

At  length,  with  Ellen  in  a  grove 
He  seem'd  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love ; 
She  listen'd  with  a  bhah  and  sigh, 
His  suit  wa8warm,his  hopes  were  high. 
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He  sought  her  3rield«d  hand  to  clasp, 
And  a  cold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp : 
The  phantom's  sex  was  changed  and 

gone, 
Upon  its  head  a  helmet  shone ; 
Slowly  enlarged  to  giant  size, 
With  darkened  cheek  and  threatening 

eyes, 
The  grisly  visage,  stem  and  hoar. 
To  Ellen  still  a  likeness  bore. 
He  woke,  and,  panting  with  affright, 
Recall*d  the  vision  of  the  night. 
The  hearth's  decajring  brands  were 

red. 
And  deep  and  dusky  lustre  shed, 
Half  showing,  half  concealing,  all 
The  uncouth  trophies  of  the  hall. 
Hid  those  the  stranger  fix'd  his  eye, 
Where  that  huge  fialchion  hung    on 

high. 
And  thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  countless 

throng, 
Rush'd,    chasing  countless  thoughts 

along, 
Until,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure, 
He  rose,  and  sought  the  moonshine 

pure. 

xzxv. 
The  wild-rose,  eglantine,  and  broom. 
Wasted  around  their  rich  perfume; 
The  birch-trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm, 
The  aspens  slept  beneath  the  calm ; 
Thesilver  h'ght,with  quivering  glance, 
Play'd  on  the  water's  still  expanse : 
'Wld  were  the  heart  whose  passion's 

sway 
Could  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray ! 
He  felt  its  calm,  that  warrior  guest, 
While  thus  he  cooununed  with  his 

breast: 
'Why  is  it,  at  each  turn  I  trace 
Some  memoiy  of  that  exiled  race  ? 
Can  I  not  mountain^maiden  spy, 
Bot  she  must  bear  the  Douglas  eye  ? 
Can  I  not  view  a  Highland  brand. 
But  it  must  match  the  Douglas  hand  ? 


Can  I  not  frame  a  fever'd  dream, 

But  still  the  Douglas  is  the  theme  t 

I  'II  dream  no  more ;  by  manly  mind 

Not  even  in  sleep  is  will  resignM. 

My  midnight  orisons  said  o'er, 

I  *11  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more/ 

His  midnight  orisons  he  told, 

A  prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold, 

Consign'd  to  heaven  his  cares  and 

woes. 
And  sunk  in  undisturbed  repose ; 
Until  the  heath-cock  shrilly  crew, 
And  morning  dawn'd  on  Benvenue. 


Canto  Second. 

I. 
At  mom  the  black-cock  trims  his  jetty 
wing, 
'Tis  morning  prompts  the  linnet's 
blithest  lay. 
All  Nature's  children  feel  the  matin 
spring 
Of  life  reviving  with  reviving  day ; 
And  while  yon  little  bark  glides  down 
the  bay. 
Wafting  the  stranger  on  his  way 
again, 
Mom's    genial    influence    roused    a 
minstrel  grey. 
And  sweetly  o'er  the  lake  was  heard 
thy  strain, 
Mix'd  with  the  sounding  harp,  O  white- 
hair'd  Allan-Bane! 

II. 

SONG. 

*  Not  faster  yonder  rowers'  might 
Flings  from  their  oars  the  spray. 
Not  faster  yonder  rippling  bright. 
That  tracks  the  shallop's  course  in 
light. 
Melts  in  the  lake  away. 
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Than  men  from  memory  erase 

The  benefits  of  former  days ; 

Then,  stranger,  go  !  good  speed  the 

while, 
Nor  think  again  of  the  lonely  isle. 

High  place  to  thee  in  royal  court, 

High  place  in  battled  line, 
Good  hawk  and  hound  forsilvan  sport, 
Where  beauty  sees  the  brave  resort. 

The  honoured  meed  be  thine  ! 
True  be  thy  sword,  thy  friend  sincere, 
Thy  lady  constant,  kind,  and  dear, 
And  lost  in  love's  and  friendship'ssmile 
Be  memory  of  the  lonely  isle. 


SONG  CONTINUED. 

*  But  if  beneath  yon  southern  sky 

A  plaided  stranger  roam, 
Whose  drooping  crest  and  stifled  sigh. 
And  sunken  cheek  and  heavy  eye. 

Pine  for  his  Highland  home  ; 
Then,  warrior,  then  be  thine  to  show 
The  care  that  soothes  a  wanderer's 

woe  ; 
Remember  then  thy  hap  ere  while, 
A  stranger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

*  Or  if  on  life's  uncertain  main 

Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail ; 
If  faithful,  wise,  and  brave  in  vain, 
Woe,  want,  and  exile  thou  sustain 

Beneath  the  fickle  gale ; 
Waste  not  a  sigh  on  fortune  changed, 
On  thankless  courts,  or  friends   es- 
tranged. 
But  come  where  kindred  worth  shall 

smile 
To  greet  thee  in  the  lonely  isle.' 


As  died  the  sounds  upon  the  tide. 
The  shallop  reached  the  mainland  side, 
And  ere  his  onward  way  he  took, 
The  stranger  cast  a  lingering  look. 
Where  easily  his  eye  might  reach 
The  Harper  on  the  islet  beach. 


Reclined  against  a  blighted  tree. 
As  wasted,  grey,  and  worn  as  he. 
To  minstrel  meditation  given. 
His   reverend   brow   was   raised   to 

heaven. 
As  from  the  rising  sun  to  claim 
A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 
His  hand,  reclined  upon  the  wire, 
Seem*d  watching  the  awakening  fire ; 
So  still  he  sate,  as  those  who  wait 
Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate; 
So  still,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 
To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair ; 
So  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled. 
In  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  sped. 

v. 

Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  w^ild. 
Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smiled. 
Smiled  she  to  see  the  stately  drake 
Lead  forth  his  fleet  upon  the  lake. 
While  her  vex'd   spaniel,  from  the 

beach 
Bay'd  at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach  ? 
Yet  tell  me,  then,  the  maid  who  knows, 
Why  deepen'd  on  her  cheek  the  rose  ? 
Forgive,  forgive.  Fidelity ! 
Perchance  the  maiden  smiled  to  see 
Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu. 
And  stop  and  turn  to  wave  anew ; 
And,  lovely  ladies,  ere  your  ire 
Condemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre. 
Show  me  the  fair  would  scorn  to  spy. 
And  prize  such  conquest  of  her  eye ! 

VI. 

While  yet  he  loiter'd  on  the  spot. 
It  seem'd  as  Ellen  mark'd  him  not ; 
But  when  he  tum'd  him  to  the  glade, 
One  courteous  parting  sign  she  made ; 
And  after,  oft  the  knight  would  say, 
That  not  when  prize  of  festal  day 
Was  dealt  him  by  the  brightest  fair 
Who  e'er  wore  Jewel  in  her  hair. 
So  highly  did  his  bosom  swell, 
As  at  that  simple  mute  farewell. 
Now  with  a  trusty  mountain-guide, 
And  his  dark  stag-hounds  by  his  side. 
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He  parts ;  the  maid,  unconscious  still, 
Watch'd  him  wind  slowly  round  the 

hiU; 
But  i^hen  his  stately  form  was  hid, 
The  guardian  in  her  bosom  chid : 
'  Tliy  Malcolm !  vain  and  selfish  maid!' 
Twas  thus  upbraiding  conscience  said : 
'  Mot  90  had  Malcolm  idly  hung 
On  the  smooth  phrase  of  southern 

tongue; 
Not  so  had  Malcolm  strained  his  eye, 
Another  step  than  thine  to  spy/ 

*  Wake,  Allan-Bane,'  aloud  she  cried, 
To  the  old  Minstrel  by  her  side; 

*  Arouse  thee  from  thy  moody  dream ! 
1 11  give  thy  harp  heroic  theme. 
And  warm  thee  with  a  noble  name  ; 
Pour  forth  the  glory  of  the  Graeme !  * 
Scarce   from   her  lip  the  word   had 

rush'd, 
When    deep   the    conscious   maiden 

blush'd ; 
For  of  his  clan,  in  hall  and  bower. 
Young  Malcolm  Graeme  was  held  the 

flower. 


The  Minstrel  waked  his  harp;  three 

times 
Arose  the  well-known  martial  chimes, 
And  thrice  their  high  heroic  pride 
In  melancholy  miumurs  died. 
*  Vainly  thou  bid'st,  O  noble  maid/ 
Qasping  his  withered  hands,  he  said, 
•Vainly   thou  bid*st    me    wake   the 

strain, 
Though  all  unwont  to  bid  in  vain. 
Alas!  than  mine  a  mightier  hand 
Has  tuned  my  harp,  my  strings  has 

spann*d ! 
I  touch  the  chords  of  joy,  but  low 
And  mournful  answer  notes  of  woe  ; 
And  the  proud  march,  which  victors 

tread, 
Sinks  in  the  wailing  for  the  dead. 
O  well  for  mc,  if  mine  alone 
That  dirge's  deep  prophetic  tone  ! 


If,  as  ray  tuneful  fathers  said. 

This  harp,  which  erst  Saint  Modan 

sway'd, 
Can  thus  its  master's  fate  foretell, 
Then  welcome  be  the  minstrel's  knell ! 

viii. 
'  But  ah !  dear  lady,  thus  it  sigh'd 
The  eve  thy  sainted  mother  died ; 
And  such  the  sounds  which,  while 

I  strove 
To  wake  a  lay  of  war  or  love. 
Came  marring  all  the  festal  mirth. 
Appalling  me  who  gave  them  birth, 
And,  disobedient  to  my  call, 
Wail'd  loud  through  Bothwell's  ban- 

ner'd  hall. 
Ere  Douglases,  to  ruin  driven, 
Were  exiled  from  their  native  heaven. 
Oh  !  if  yet  worse  mishap  and  woe 
My  master's  house  must  undergo, 
Or  aught  but  weal  to  Ellen  fair 
Brood  in  these  accents  of  despair. 
No  future  bard,  sad  Harp  !  shall  fling 
Triumph  or  rapture  from  thy  string ; 
One  short,  one  final  strain  shall  flow, 
Fraught  with  unutterable  woe, 
Then  shiver*d  shall  thy  fragments  lie, 
Thy  master  cast  him  down  and  die  !' 

IX. 

Soothing  she  answered  him,  <  Assuaget 
Mine  honoured  friend,  the  fears  of  age ; 
All  melodies  to  thee  are  known, 
That  harp  has  rung,  or  pipe  has  blown, 
In  Lowland  vale  or  Highland  glen. 
From  Tweed  to  Spey — what  marvel, 

then, 
At  times,  unbidden  notes  should  rise, 
Confusedly  bound  in  memory*s  ties, 
Entangling,  as  they  rush  along, 
The  war-march  with  the  funeral  song  ? 
Small  ground  is  now  for  boding  fear ; 
Obscure,  but  safe,  we  rest  us  here. 
My  sire,  in  native  virtue  great, 
Resigning  lordship,  lands,  and  state, 
Not  then  to  fortune  more  resign'd. 
Than  yonder  oak  might  givethewind  ; 
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The  graceful  foliage  storms  may  reave. 
The  noble  stem  they  cannot  grieve. 
For  me/ — she  stoopM,  and,  looking 

round, 
Plucked  a  blue    hare-bell   from  the 

ground, — 

*  For  me,  whose  memory  scarce  conveys 
An  image  of  more  splendid  days, 
This  little  flower,  that  loves  the  lea, 
May  'vreW  my  simple  emblem  be  ; 

It  drinks  heaven's  dew  as  blithe  as  rose 
That  in  the  king's  own  garden  grows ; 
And  when  I  place  it  in  my  hair, 
Allan,  a  bard  is  bound  to  swear 
He  ne'er  saw  coronet  so  fair.* 
Then  playfully  the  chaplet  wild 
She  wreath'd  in  her  dark  locks,  and 
smiled. 

X. 

Her  smile,  her  speech,  with  winning 

sway. 
Wiled  the  old  harper's  mood  away. 
With  such  a  look  as  hermits  throw, 
When  angelsstoop  to  soothe  their  woe. 
He  gazed,  till  fond  regret  and  pride 
Thrill'd  to  a  tear,  then  thus  replied : 
'Loveliest  and  best!  thou  little  know'st 
The  rank,  the  honours,  thou  hast  lost  1 
O  might  I  live  to  see  thee  grace. 
In  Scotland's  court,  thy  birth-rigfat 

places 
To  see  my  favourite's  step  advance, 
The  lightest  in  the  courtly  dance. 
The  cause  of  every  gallant's  sigh, 
And  leading  star  of  every  eye. 
And  theme  of  every  minstrel's  art. 
The  Lady  of  the  Bleeding  Heart  1' 

XI. 

'  Fair  dreams  are  these,'  the  maiden 

cried, 
;  Light  was  her  accent,  yet  she  sigh'd ;) 

*  Yet  is  this  mossy  rock  to  me 
Worth  splendid  chair  and  canopy ; 
Nor  would  my  footsteps  spring  more 

In  courtly  dance  than  blithestrathspey. 


Nor  half  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royal  minstrel's  lay  as  thine. 
And  then  for  suitors  proud  and  high. 
To  bend  before  my  conquering  eye, — 
Thou,   flattering   bard!    thyself  wilt 

That  grim  Sir  Roderick  owns  its  sway. 
The    Saxon   scourge.   Clan- Alpine's 

pride, 
The  terror  of  Loch  Lomond's  side, 
Would,  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st,  delay 
A  Lennox  foray — for  a  day.' 

XII. 

The  ancient  bard  his  glee  repress'd  : 
'  111  hast  thou  chosen  theme  for  jest ! 
For  who,  through  all  this  western  wild, 
Named  Black  Sir  Roderick  e'er,  and 

smiled  ? 
In  Holy- Rood  a  knight  he  slew ; 
I  saw,  when  back  the  dirk  he  drew. 
Courtiers  give  place  before  the  stride 
Of  the  undaunted  homicide  ; 
And  since,  though  outlaw'd,  hath  his 

hand 
Full  sternly  kept  his  mountain  land. 
Who  else  dared  give — ah!  woe  the  day. 
That  I  such  hated  truth  should  say — 
The  Douglas,  like  a  stricken  deer, 
Disown'd  by  every  noble  peer. 
Even  the  rude  refuge  we  have  here  ? 
Alas,  this  wild  marauding  Chief 
Alone  might  hazard  our  relief. 
And  now  thy  maiden  charms  expand. 
Looks  for  his  guerdon  in  thy  hand  ; 
Full  soon  may  dispensation  sought. 
To  back  his  suit,  from  Rome  be  brought. 
Then,  though  an  exile  on  the  hill. 
Thy  father,  as  the  Douglas,  still 
Be  held  in  reverence  and  fear ; 
And  though  to  Roderick  thou'rt  so 

dear, 
That  thou  might  'st  guide  with  silken 

thread. 
Slave  of  thy  will,  this  chieftain  dread. 
Yet,  O  loved  maid,  thy  mirth  refrain ! 
Thy  hand  is  on  a  lion's  mane.' 
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*  Minstrel,'  the  maid  replied,  and  high 
Her  fathers  soul   glanced  from  her 

eye, 

*  My  debts  to  Roderick's  house  I  know : 
All  that  a  mother  could  bestow, 

To  Lady  Margaret's  care  I  owe, 
Since  first  an  orphan  in  the  wild 
She  sorrowed  o'er  her  sister's  child ; 
To  her  brave  chieftain  son,  from  ire 
OfScotland'sking  who  shrouds  my  sire, 
.  A  deeper,  holier  debt  is  owed  ; 
And,  could  I  pay  it  with  my  blood, 
Allan  !  Sir  Roderick  should  command 
My  blood,  my  life, — but  not  my  hand. 
Rather  will  Ellen  Douglas  dwell 
A  votaress  in  Maronnan's  cell ; 
Rather  through  realms  beyond  the  sea, 
Seeking  the  world's  cold  charity. 
Where   ne'er  was   spoke  a  Scottish 

ivord. 
And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard. 
An  outcast  pilgrim  ^rill  she  rove, 
Than  wed  the  man  she  cannot  love. 

XIV. 

*  Thondiakest, good  friend,  thy  tresses 

grcyt 
That  pleading  look,  what  can  it  say 
But  what  I  own  f — I  grant  him  brave. 
But  wfld  as  Bracklinn's  thundering 

wave; 
And  generous — save  vindictive  mood, 
Or  jealous  transport,  diafe  his  blood : 
I  grant  him  true  to  ftiendly  band, 
As  his  claymore  is  to  his  hand ; 
But  O !  that  very  blade  of  steel 
More  mercy  for  a  foe  would  feel : 
I  grant  him  liberal,  to  fling 
Among  his  clan  the  weahh  they  bring, 
When  back  by  lake  and  glen  they  wind^ 
And  in  the  Lowland  leave  behind. 
Where  once   some  pleasant  hamlet 

stood, 
A  mass  of  ashes  slaked*  with  blood. 
The  hand  that  for  my  father  fought 
I  honour,  as  his  daughter  ought ; 


But  can  I  clasp  it  reeking  red, 
From  peasants  slaughter'd  in  their  shed  T 
No!  wildly  while  his  virtues  gleam, 
They  make  his  passions  darker  seem, 
And  flash  along  his  Spirit  high. 
Like  lightning  o'er  the  midnight  sky. 
While  yet  a  child, — and  children  know, 
Instinctive  taught,the  friend  and  foe, — 
I  shudder'd  at  his  brow  of  gloom, 
His  shadowy  plaid,  and  sable  plume ; 
A  maiden  grown,  I  ill  could  bear 
His  haughty  mien  and  lordly  air : 
But,  if  thou  join'st  a  suitor's  claim, 
In  serious  mood,  to  Roderick's  name, 
I  thrill  with  anguish  f  or,  if  e'er 
A  Douglas  knew  the  word,  with  fear. 
To  change  such  odious  theme  were 

best; 
What  think'st  thou  of  our  stranger 

guest?' 

XV. 

*  What  think  I  of  hhn  f— woe  the  while 
Thatbroiight  such  wanderer  toour  isle ! 
Thy  father^s  battle-brand,  of  yore 
For  Tine-man  forged  by  fairy  lore. 
What  time  he  leagued,  nolcmger  foes, 
His  Border  spears  with  Hotspur's 

bows. 
Did,  self-unscabbarded,  foreshow 
The  footstep  of  a  secret  foe. 
If  courtly  spy  hath  harbour'd  here. 
What  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fear  I 
What  for  this  island,  deem'd  of  old 
Clan- Alpine's  last  and  surest  hold  ? 
If  neither  spy  nor  foe,  I  pray 
What  yet  may  jealous  Roderick  say ! 
Nay,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  head. 
Bethink  thee  of  the  discord  dread 
That  kindled,  when  at  Beltane  game 
Thou  led'st  the  dance  with  Malcolm 

Gneme; 
Still,  though  thy  sire  the  peacerenew'd, 
Smoulders  in  Roderidr's  breast  the 

ffeud. 
Beware  ! — But    hark,    what  •  sounds 

are  these?    ^ 
My  dull  ears  catch  no  faltering  bveeze ; 
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No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspens  wake, 
Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake  ; 
Still  is  the  canna's  hoary  beard ; 
Yet,  by  my  minstrel  £uth,  I  heard — 
And  hark  again  !  -some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  afar.' 


Far  up  the  lengthen^  lake  were  spied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide. 
That,  slow  enlarging  on  the  view, 
Four  mannM  and  masted  barges  grew. 
And,  bearing  downwards  from  Glen- 
gyle, 
SteerM  full  upon  the  lonely  isle ; 
The  point  of  Brianchoil  they  passed, 
And,  to  the  windward  as  they  cast. 
Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 
The   bold   Sir    Roderick's  banner'd 

Pine. 
Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear, 
Spears,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 
Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave, 
And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and 

wave : 
Now  see  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise, 
As  his  tough  oar  the  rower  plies ; 
See,  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke. 
The  wave  ascending  into  smoke ; 
See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow. 
And  marie  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 
From  their  loud  chanters  down,  and 

sweep 
The  furrowed  bosom  of  the  deep, 
As,  rushing  through  the  lake  amain, 
They  plied  theancientHigfaland  strain. 


Ever,  as  on  they  bore,  more  loud 
And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 
At  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tame, 
Mellow'd  along  the  waters  came. 
And,  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay, 
Wail'd  every  harsher  note  away  ; 
Then  bunting  bolder  on  the  ear, 
The  clan*8  shrill  Gathering  they  could 
hear; 


Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the 

might 
Of  old  Clan-Alpine  to  the  fight 
Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 
The  mustering  hundreds  shake  the 

glen. 
And,  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread, 
The  batter'd  earth  returns  their  tread. 
Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone. 
Expressed  their  merry  marching  on. 
Ere  peal  of  closing  battle  rose. 
With  mingled  outcry,  shrieks,  and 

blows ; 
And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward. 
As  broad  sword  upon  target  jarr'd  ; 
And  groaning  pause,  ere  yet  again. 
Condensed,  the  battle  yell'd  amain ; 
The  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  shout> 
Retreat  borne  headlong  into  rout. 
And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare 
Clan-Aipine*8     conquest  —  all     were 

there. 
Nor  ended  thus  the  strain ;  but  slow- 
Sunk  in  a  moan  prolong'd  and  low. 
And  changed  the  conquering  clarion 

swell 
For  wild  lament  o*er  those  that  felL 


The  war-pipes  ceased ;  but  lake  and 

hill 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  still ; 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  wake  again,. 
Wliile  loud  a  hundred  clansmen  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  Chiefbun*s  praise. 
Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar, 
With  measured  sweep  the  burden 

bore, 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through   December's  leafless 

trees. 
The  chorus  first  could  Allan  know, 
'  Roderick  Vich  Alpine,  ho  !  iro  ! ' 
And    near,    and    nearer    as    they 

row*d. 
Distinct  the  martial  ditty  flow'd. 
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•  Hail  to   the  Chief  who  in  triumph 
advances! 
Honour'd  and  bless'd  be  the  ever- 
green  Pine  I 
Long  may  the  tree,  in  his  banner  that 
glances, 
Floorish,  the  shdter  and  grace  of 
our  Hne! 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew, 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 
Gijrly  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to 


While  every  Highland  glen 
Sends  onr  shout  back  agen, 
Roderigfa  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe! 

'Ours  b  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by 
the  fountain, 
Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to 
fade; 
When    the    whirlwind  has  stripp*d 
cveiy  leaf  on  the  mountain. 
The  more  shall  Clan- Alpine  exult  in 
her  shade. 
Moor*d  in  the  rifted  rock, 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock, 
ruiaer  he    roots    him  the  ruder  it 
blow; 
Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then. 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 
Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  I 


'Proodly  our  pibroch  has  thrill*d  in 
Glen  Fruin, 
And  Bannocfaar*s  groans  to  our  slo- 
gan replied ; 
^cn  Loss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are 
smoking  in  ruin, 
And  the  best  of  Loch  Lomond  lie 
dead  on  her  side. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  raid, 


Think  of  Clan-Alpine  with  fear  and 
with  woe ; 
Lennox  and  Leven-glen 
Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 

Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho!  ieroe  ! 

*  Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of 
the  Highknds ! 
Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever- 
green Pinel 
O !  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon 
islands 
Were  wreathed  in  a  garland  around 
him  to  twine ! 
O  that  some  seedling  geta, 
Worthy  such  noble  stem, 
Honour'd  and  bless'd  in  their  shadow 
might  grow ! 
Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
Ring  from  her  deepmost  glen, 
Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  1  ieroe!' 


With  all  her  joyivX  female  band 
Had  Lady  Margaret  sought  the  strand. 
Loose  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew, 
And  high  their  snowy  arms  they  threw, 
As  echoing  back  with  shrill  acclaim, 
And  chorus  wild,  the  Chieftain's  name; 
While,  prompt  to  please,  with  mothers 

art. 
The  darling  passion  of  his  heart. 
The  Dame  call'd  Ellen  to  the  strand. 
To  greet  her  kinsman  ere  he  land : 
'  Come,  loiterer,  come !  a  Douglas  thou, 
And  shun  to  wreathe  a  victor's  brow  ?' 
Reluctantly  and  slow,  the  maid 
The  unwelcome  summoning  obey'd. 
And,  when  a  distant  bugle  rung, 
In  the  mid-path  aside  she  sprung  : 
'Lbt,   Allan-Bane!    From   mainland 

cast, 
I  hear  my  father's  signal  blast. 
Be  ours,'  she  cried,  'the  skiff  to  guide, 
And  waft  him  from  the  mountain  side.* 
Then,  like  a  sunbeam,  swift  and  bright. 
She  darted  to  her  shallop  light. 
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And,  eagerly  while  Roderick  scarni'd. 
For  her  dear  form,  his  mother'ft  t>andy 
The  islet  far  behind  her  lay, 
And  she  had  landed  in  the  bay. 


Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given, 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven : 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek, 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel*s  cheek, 
Tis  that  which  pious  iathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head ! 
And  as  the  Douglas  to  his  breast 
His  darling  Ellen  closely  press'd. 
Such  holy  drops  her  trasses  steep'd, 
Though   'twas    an    hero's  eye  that 

weep'd. 
Nor  while  on  Ellen's  faltering  tongue 
Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  hung, 
Mark'd  she,  that  fear  (affection's  proof) 
Still  held  a  graceful  youth  aloof; 
No !  not  till  Douglas  named  his  name, 
Although    the   youth  was    Malcolm 

Greme. 

xxin. 

Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while, 
Mark'd  Roderick  landing  on  the  isle ; 
His  master  piteously  he  eyed, 
Then  gazed  upon  the  Chieftain's  pride. 
Then  dash'd,  with  hasty  hand,  away 
From  his  dimm'd  eye  the  gathering 

spray; 
And  Douglas,  as  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  shoulder,  kindly  said, 
*  Canst  thoU;  young  friend,  no  meaning 

spy 
In  my  poor  follower's  glistening  eye  ? 
I  '11  tell  thee :— he  recalb  the  day, 
When  in  my  praise  he  led  the  lay 
0*er  the  arch'dgate  of  Bothwell  proud, 
While  many  a  minstrel  answered  loud, 
When  Percy's  Norman  pennon,  won 
In  bloody  field,  before  me  shone, 
Andtwicetenknights,  theleasta  name 
As  mighty  as  yon  Chief  may  claim. 


Gracing  my  pomp,  behind  me  came. 
Yet  trust  me,  Malcolm,  not  so  proud 
Was  I  of  all  that  marshidl'd  crowd. 
Though  the  waned  crescent  own'd  my. 

might. 
And   in   my  train  troop'd  lord  and 

knight. 
Though  Blantyre  hymn'd  her  holiest 

lays. 
And  Bothwel^'s  bards  flung  back  my 

praise, 
As  when  this  old  man's  silent  tear. 
And  this  poor  maid's  affection  dear, 
A  welcome  give  more  kind  and  true. 
Than  aught  my  better  fortunes  knew. 
Forgive,  my  fnend,  a  father's  boast, 
O !  it  out-l^cggars  all!  lost !' 

XXIV. 

Delightful  praise !  Like  sununer  rose, 
That  brighter  in  the  dew*drop  glows. 
The  bashful  maiden's  cheek  appear'dy 
For  Douglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard. 
The  flush  of  shame-faced  joy  to  hide, 
Thehounds,  thehawk,  her  cares  divide ; 
The  loved  caresses  of  the  maid 
The  dogs  with  crouch  and  whimper 

paid; 
And,  at  her  whistle,  on  her  hand 
The 'falcon  took  his  fiivourite  stand. 
Closed  his  dark  wing,  relax'd  his  eye, 
Nor,  though  unhooded,  sought  to  fly. 
And,  trust,  while  in  such  guise  she 

stood. 
Like  fabled  Goddess  of  the  wood. 
That  if  a  father's  partial  thought 
O'erweigh'd  her  worth  and  beauty 

aught. 
Well  might  the  lover's  judgment  fail 
To  balance  with,  a  juster  scale ; 
For  with  each  secret  glance  he  stole. 
The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  souL 

XXV. 

Of  stature  tall,  and  slender  frame,  * 
But  firmly  knit,  was  Malcolm  Graeme. 
The  belted  plaid  and  tartkn  hose 
Did  ne'er  moregracefiil  limbs  diadose  *, 
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His  flaxen  hair,  of  sunny  hue, 
Currd  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue. 
Tnun*d  to  the  chase^  his  ea^e  eye 
The  ptarmigan  in  snow  could  spy : 
Each  pass,  by  mountain,  lake,  and 

heath. 
He    knew,    through     Lennox    and 

Menteith ; 
Vain  was  the  bound  of  dark-brown  doe 
When   Malcolm   bent  his  sounding 

bow; 
And  scarce  that  doe,  though  wing'd 

with  fear, 
Outstripp'd  in  speed  the  mountaineer: 
Right  up  Ben- Lomond  could  he  press, 
And  not  a  sob  his  toil  confess. 
His  form  accorded  with  a  mind 
Lively  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind; 
A  bKther  heart,  till  Ellen  came. 
Did  never  love  nor  sorrow  tame ; 
It  danced  as  lightsome  in  his  breast 
As  play*d  the  feather  on  his  crest 
Yet  friends,  who  nearest  knew  the 

youth,    . 
His  scorn  of  wrong,  his  zeal  for  truth, 
And  bards,  who  saw  his  features  bold 
When  kindled  by  the  tales  of  <4d, 
Said,  were  that  youth  to  manhood 


Not    long   should    Roderick    Dhu's 

renown 
Be  fbremoet  voiced  by  mountain  fame, 
But  quail  to  that  of  Malcolm  GrKnae* 


Now  back  they  wend  theirwatery  way. 
And,  *  O  my  sire  1 '  did  Ellen  say, 
'  Why  urge  thy  chase  so  iiar  astray  ? 
And   why   so    late   retum'd?    And 

^irtiy  — 
The  rest  was  in  her  speaking  eye. 
'  My  child,  the  chase  I  follow  far, 
Tn  mimkry  of  noUe  war ; 
And  with  that  gallant  pastime  reft 
Were  aU  of  Douglas  I  have  left. 
I  met  yQung  Malcolm  as  I  stray'd. 
Far  .eastward,  in  Glenfinlas'  shade. 


Nor  ^^n^'d  I  safe ;  for,  all  around. 
Hunters  and  horsemen  scour'd   the 

ground. 
This  youth,  though  still  a  royal  ward, 
Risk'd  life  and  land  to  be  my  guard, 
And  through  the  passes  of  the  wood 
Guided  my  steps,  not  unpursued ; 
And  Roderick  shall  his  welcome  make. 
Despite  old  spleen,  for  Douglas'  sake. 
Then  must  he  seek  Stimth-Endrick 

glen, 
Nor  peril  aught  for  me  agen.' 


Sir  Roderick,  who  to  meet  them  came, 
Redden'd  at  sight  of  Malcolm  Graeme, 
Yet,  not  in  action,  word,  or  eye, 
Fail'd  aught  in  hospitality. 
In  talk  and  sport  they  whiled  aWay 
The  morning  of  that  summer  day ; 
But  at  high  noon  a  courier  Hght 
Held  secret  parley  with  the  knight, 
Whose  moody  aspect  soon  declared 
That  evil  were  the  news  he  heard. 
Deep  thought  seem*d  toiling  in  his 

head; 
Yet  was  the  evening  banquet  nuide, 
Ere  he  assembled  round  the  flame 
His  mother,  Douglas,  and  the  Graeme, 
And  Ellen  too ;  then  cast  around 
His  eyes,  then  fixM  them  on  the  ground. 
As  studying  phrase  that  might  avail 
Best  to  convey  unpleasant  tale. 
Long  with  his  dagger's  hilt  he  play'd, 
Then  raised  his  haughty  brow,  and 

said: 


'  Short    be    my    speech ;    nor    time 

affords, 
Nor  my  plain  temper,  glozing  words. 
Kinsman  and  father — if  such  name 
Douglas  vouchsafe  to  Roderick'sdaim; 
Mine  honoured  mother ;  Ellen-^why, 
My  cousin,  turn  away  thine  eye  t 
And  Gneme — in  whom^l  hopetoknow 
Full  soon  a  noble  friend  pr  foe^ 
I 
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When  age  shall  give  thee  thy  com- 
mand 
And  leading  in  thy  native  land  : 
Jiist  all ! — ^The  King's  vindictive  pride 
Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  Border-side, 
Where  chiefs,  with  hound  and  hawk 

who  came 
To  share  their  monarch's  silvan  game, 
Themselves    in    bloody    toils    were 

snared ; 
And  when  the  banquet  they  prepared, 
And  wide  their  loyal  portals  flung, 
0*er  their  own  gateway  struggling 

hung. 
Loud  cries  their  blood  from  Meggat's 

mead, 
From  Yarrow  braes,   and  banks   of 

Tweed, 
Where  the  lone  streams  of  Ettrick 

glide, 
And  from  the  silver  Teviot's  side ; 
The  dales,  where  martial   clans  did 

ride, 
Are  now  one  sheep-walk,  waste  and 

wide. 
This  tyrant  of  the  Scottish  throne, 
So  faithless  and  so  ruthless  known, 
Now  hither  comes ;  his  end  the  same, 
The  same  pretext  of  silvan  game. 
What  grace  for  Highland  Chiefs  Judge 

ye 
By  iate  of  Border  chivalry. 
Yet  more ;  amid  Glenflnlas  green, 
Douglas,  thy  stately  form  was  seen : 
This  by  espial  sure  I  know. 
Your  counsel  I  in  the  streight  I  show.' 

XXIX. 

£Uen  and  Margaret  fearfully 
Sought  comfort  in  each  other's  eye. 
Then  turn'd  their  ghastly  look,  each 

one. 
This  to  her  sire,  that  to  her  son. 
The  hasty  colour  went  and  came 
In  the  bold  cheek  of  Malcolm  Gneme ; 
But  from  hb  glance  it  well  appeared, 
Twas  but  for  EUen  that  he  fear'd ; 


While,  sorrowful,  but  undismayed, 
The  Douglas  thus  his  counsel  said : — 
'  Brave  Roderick,  though  the  tempest 

roar. 
It  may  but  thunder  and  pass  o'er ; 
Nor  will  I  here  remain  an  hour, 
To  draw  the  lightning  on  thy  bower ; 
For  well  thou  know^st,  at  this  grey 

head 
The  royal  bolt  were  fiercest  sped. 
For  thee,  who,  at  thy  King^s  command, 
Canst  aid  him  with  a  gallant  band. 
Submission,  homage,  humbled  pride. 
Shall  turn  the  Monarch's  wrath  aside. 
Poor  remnants  of  the  Bleeding  Heart, 
Ellen  and  I  will  seek^  apart. 
The  refuge  of  some  forest  cell. 
There,  like  the  hunted  quarry,  dwell. 
Till  on  the  mountain  and  the  moor. 
The  stem  pursuit  be  pass'd  and  o'er.' 

XXX. 

*  No,  by  mine  honour,'  Roderick  said, 

*  So  help  me  heaven,  and  my  good 

blade! 
No,  never  1  Blasted  be  yon  Pine, 
My  fathers'  ancient  crest  and  mine, 
If  from  its  shade  in  danger  part 
The  lineage  of  the  Bleeding  Heart ! 
Hear  my  blunt  speech:   Grant   me 

this  maid 
To  wife,  thy  counsel  to  mine  aid ; 
To  Douglas,  leagued  with  Roderick 

Dhu, 
Will  friends  and  allies  flock  enow^ ; 
Like  cause  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  grief, 
Will  bind  to  us  each  Western  Chief. 
When  the  loud  pipes  my  bridal  tell. 
The  Links  of  Forth  shall  hear  the  knell. 
The  guards  shall  start  in  Stiriing's 

porch ; 
And,  when  I  light  the  nuptial  torch, 
A  thousand  villages  in  flames 
Shallscaretheslumbers  ofKingJames ! 
Nay,  Ellen,  blench  not  thus  away. 
And,  mother,  cease  these  signs,  I  pray; 
I  meant  not  all  my  heat  might  si^y. 
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Small  need  of  inroad,  or  of  fight, 
When  the  sage  Douglas  may  unite 
Each  mountain  clan  in  friendly  band, 
To  guard  the  passes  of  their  land, 
Tin  the  foil'd  king,  from  pathless  g^en, 
Shall  bootless  turn  him  home  agen/ 


There  are  who  have,  at  midnight  hour. 
In  slumber  scaled  a  diay  tower. 
And,  on  the  verge  that  beetled  o'er 
The  ocean-tide's  incessant  roaf) 
Dream'd  calmly  out  their  dangerous 

dream. 
Tin  waken'd  by  the  morning  beam ; 
When,  dazzled  by  the  eastern  glow, 
Such  startler  cast  his  glance  below. 
And  saw  unmeasured  depth  around. 
And  heard  unintermitted  sound. 
And  thought  the  battled  fence  so  frail, 
It  waved  like  cobweb  in  the  gale ; — 
Amid  his  senses'  giddy  wheel, 
Did  be  not  desperate  impulse  feel. 
Headlong  to  plunge  himself  below. 
And  meet  the  worst  his  fears  fore- 
show? 
Thus,  EUen,  dizzy  and  astound, 
As  sudden  ruin  yawA'd  around. 
By  crossing  terrors  wildly  toss'd, 
Still  for  the  Douglas  fearing  most, 
Could  scarce  the  desperate  thought 

withstand. 
To  buy  his  safety  with  her  hand. 


Such  purpose  dread  could   Malcolm 

spy 
In  £Uen*s  quivering  lip  and  eye. 
And  eager  rose  to  speak  ;  but  ere 
His  tongue  could  hurry  forth  his  fear. 
Had  Douglas  mark'd  the  hectic  strife. 
Where  death  seem'd  combating  with 

life; 
For  to  her  cheek,  in  feverish  flood. 
One  instant  rush*d  the  throbbingblood, 
Then  ebbing  back,  with  sudden  sway. 
Left  its  domain  as  wan  as  clay. 


*  Roderick,  enough !  enough ! '  he  cried, 

*  My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride ; 
Not  that  the  blush  to  wooer  dear. 
Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear. 
It  may  not  be ;  forgive  her.  Chief, 
Nor  hazard  aught  for  our  relief. 
Against  his  sovereign,  Douglas  ne'er 
WiU  level  a  rebellious  spear. 
*Twas  I  that  taught  his  youthful  hand 
To  rein  a  steed  and  wield  a  brand ; 

I  see  him  yet,  the  princely  boy ! 
Not  EUen  more  my  pride  and  joy ; 
I  love  him  still,  despite  my  wrongs, 
By    hasty    wrath,    and    slanderous 

tongues. 
O  seek  the  grace  you  weU  may  find. 
Without  a  cause  to  mine  combined.* 


Twice  through  the  hall  the  Chieftain 

strode; 
The  waving  of  his  tartans  broad. 
And  darkened  brow,  where  wounded 

pride 
With  ire  and  disappointment  vied, 
Seem'd,  by  the  torch's  gloomy  light. 
Like  the  iU  Demon  of  the  night, 
Stooping  his  pinions'  shadowy  sway 
Upon  the  nighted  pilgrim's  way : 
But,  unrequited  Love !  thy  dart 
Plunged  deepest  its  envenom'd  smart, 
And   Roderick,  with  thine  anguish 

stung, 
At  length  the  hand  of  Douglas  wrung. 
While  eyes,  thatmock*d  at  tears  before. 
With  bitter  drops  were  running  o'er. 
The  death-pangs  oflong-cherish*d  hope 
Scarce  in  that  ample  breast  had  scope. 
But,  struggling  with  his  spirit  proud, 
Convubive     heaved     its     chequer'd 

shroud, 
While  every  sob — so  mute  were  aU — 
Was  heard  distinctly  through  the  ban. 
The  son's  despair,  the  mother's  look, 
111  might  the  gentle  EUen  brook ; 
She  rose,  and  to  her  side  there  came, 
To  aid  her  parting  steps,  the.Gneme. 
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Theo    Roderick   from    the    Douglas 

broke; 
As  flashes  flame  through  sable  smoke, 
Kindling  its  wreaths,  long,  dark,  and 

low, 
To  one  broad  blaze  of  ruddy  glow. 
So  the  deep  anguish  of  despair 
Burst,  in  fierce  jealousy,  to  air. 
With  stalwart  grasp  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  breast  and  belted  plaid : 
'  Back,  beardless  boy ! '  he  sternly  said, 
'  Back,  minion !  hold'st  thou  thus  at 

naught 
The  lesson  I  so  lately  taught  ? 
This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid. 
Thank  thou  for  punishment  delayed/ 
Eager  as  greyhound  on  his  game, 
Fiercely    with    Roderick     grappled 

Graeme. 
'  Perish  my  name,  if  aught  afibrd 
Its  Chieftain  safety  save  his  sword!* 
Thus  as  they  strove,  their  desperate 

hand 
Griped  to  the  dagger  or  the  brand. 
And  death   had   been — but   Douglas 

rose, 
And   thrust  between   the  struggling 

foes 
His     giant     strength  : — '  Chieftains, 

forego  I 
I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  foe. 
Madmen,  forbear  your  frantic  jar ! 
What !  is  the  Douglas  fall'n  so  far, 
His  daughter's  hand  is  doom'd  the 

spoil 
Of  such  dishonourable  broil?' 
Sullen  and  slowly  they  unclasp. 
As  struck  with  shame,  their  desperate 

grasp, 
And  each  upon  his  rival  glared. 
With  foot  advanced,  and  blade  half 

bared. 

Ere  yet  the  brands  aloft  were  flung, 
Margaret  on  Roderick's  mantle  hung, 


And  Malcolm  heard  his  Ellen's  scream. 
As  falter*d  through  terrific  dream. 
Then  Roderick  plunged  in  sheath  his 

sword. 
And  veil*d  his  wrath  in  scornful  word. 
*  Rest  safe  till  morning ;  pity  'twere 
Such  cheek  should  feel  the  midnight 

air! 
Then  may  est  thou  to  James  Stuart  tell 
Roderick  will  keep  the  lake  and  fell. 
Nor  lackey,  with  his  freebom  clan. 
The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  man. 
More  would  he  of  Clan- Alpine  know. 
Thou  canst  our  strength  and  passes 

show. 
Malise,    what    ho!' — his    henchman 

came; 
'Give  our  safe-conduct  to  the  Gneme.* 
Young  Malcolm  answer'd,  calm  and 

bold, 
'  Fear  nothing  for  thy  favourite  hold ; 
The  spot  an  angel  deigned  to  grace 
Is  bless'd,  though  robbers  haunt  the 

place. 
Thy  churiish  courtesy  for  those 
Reserve,  who  fear  to  be  thy  foes. 
As  safe  to  me  the  mountain  way 
At  midnight  as  in  blaze  of  day. 
Though  with  his  boldest  at  his  back 
Even  Roderick  Dhu  beset  the  track. 
Brave  Doug^, — lovely  Ellen, — nay. 
Nought  here  of  parting  will  I  say. 
Earth  does  not  hold  a  lonesome  glen 
So  secret,  but  we  meet  agen. 
Chieftain !  we  too  shall  find  an  hour. ' 
He  said,  and  left  the  silvan  bower. 

JJLXVU 

Old  Allan  foUow'd  to  the  strand 
(Such  was  the  Douglas's  command) 
And  anxious  told,  how,  on  the  mom. 
The  stem  Sir  Roderick  deep  had  sworn 
The  Fiery  Cross  should  circle  o'er 
Dale,  glen,    and  valley,  down,  and 

moor. 
Much  were  the  peril  to  the  Gneme, 
From  those  who  to  the  signal  < 
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Far  up  the  lake  'twere  safest  land, 
Hhnsdf  would  row  him  to  the  strand. 
He  gave  his  counsel  to  the  wind, 
While  Malcolm  did,  unheeding^,  bind^ 
Round  dirk  and  pouch  and  broad- 
sword roU'd, 
His  ample  pUdd  in  tightened  fold. 
And  stripped  his  limbs  to  such  array 
As  best  might  suit  the  watery  n^^y'; 


Then  spoke  abrupt : '  Farewell  to  thee, 

Pattern  of  old  fidelity  I* 

The     Minstrel's     hand    he    kindly 

pressed, — 
'  0 !  could  I  point  a  place  of  rest ! 
My  sovereign  holds  in  ward  my  land, 
My  uncle  leads  my  vassal  band ; 
To  tame  his  foes,  his  friends  to  aid, 
Poor  Malcolm  has  but  heart  and  blade. 
Yet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Gneme 
Who  loves  the  Chieftain  of  his  name, 
Not  long  shall  honour'd  Douglas  dwell, 
Like  hunted  stag,  in  mountain  cell ; 
Nor,  ere    yon   pride-swoH'n    robber 

dare — 
I  msLj  not  give  the  rest  to  air ! 
Tell    Roderick    Dhu,   I   owed    him 

nought. 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat. 
To  waft  me  to  yon  mountain-side.  * 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  flashing  tide. 
Bold  o'er  the  flood  his  head  he  bore, 
And  stoutly  steer'd  him    from    the 

shore ; 
And  Allan  strain*d  his  anxious  eye. 
Far  *mid  the  lake  his  form  to  spy. 
Darkening  across  each  puny  wave, 
To  which  the  moon  her  silver  gave. 
Fast  as  the  cormorant  could  skim, 

I       The  swimmer  plied  each  active  limb ; 

I       Then  landing  in  the  moonlight  dell. 
Loud  shouted,  of  his  weal  to  tell. 
The  Minstrel  heard  the  far  halloo, 

,       And  joyful  from  the  shore  withdrew. 


Canto  Third. 

I. 
Tims  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.    The 
race  of  yore, 
Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their 
knee, 
And    told    our    marvelling   boyhood 
legends  store, 
Of  their  strange  ventures  happ*d  by 
land  or  sea. 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things 
that  be! 
How  few,  all  weak  and  withered  of 
their  force, 
Wait  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity. 
Like    stranded    wrecks,    the    tide 
returning  hoarse. 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight !  Time 
rolls  his  ceaseless  course. 

Yet  live  there  still  who  can  remember 
well. 
How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his 
bugle  blew. 
Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliff,  and 
dell. 
And  solitary  heath,  the  signal  knew ; 
And  fast  the  faithful  clan  around  him 
drew. 
What  time  the  warning  note  was 
keenly  wound. 
What  time  aloft  their  kindred  banner 
flew. 
While  clamorous  war-pipes  yeU'd 
the  gathering  sound, 
And  while  the  Fiery  Cross  glanced, 
like  a  meteor,  round. 


The  summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 
To  purple  changed  Loch  Katrine  blue ; 
Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kiss'd  the  Lake,  just  stirr'd  the 
trees, 
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And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy, 
Trembled  but  dimpled  not  for  joy; 
The  mountain-shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 
In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie, 
Like  future  joys  to  Fancy's  eye. 
The  water-lily  to  the  light 
Her  chalice  rear*d  of  silver  bright ; 
The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 
Begemm'd  with   dew-drops,  led  her 

fawn; 
The  grey  mist  left  the  mountain  side, 
Thetorrentshow'ditsglisteningpride ; 
Invisible  in  flecked  sky. 
The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry ; 
The  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thrush 
Good-morrow  gave  from  brake  and 

bush; 
In  answer  coo'd  the  cushat  dove 
Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 

III. 
No  thought  of  peace,  nothought  of  rest. 
Assuaged    the   storm   in    Roderick's 

breast. 
With  sheathed  broadsword  in  hishand, 
Abrupt  he  paced  the  blet  strand. 
And  eyed  the  rising  sun,  and  laid 
His  hand  on  his  impatient  blade. 
Beneath  a  rock,  his  vassals'  care 
Was  prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare. 
With    deep    and    deathful    meaning 

fraught; 
For  such  Antiquity  had  taught 
Was  preface  meet,  ere  yet  abroad 
The  Cross  of  Fire  should  take  its  road. 
The  shrinking  band  stood  oft  ag^iast 
At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast ; — 
Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw, 
As,  from  the  cliffs  of  Benvenue, 
She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind. 
And,  high  in  middle  heaven,  reclined. 
With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake. 
Silenced  the  warblers  of  the  brake. 

IV. 

A  heap  of  withered  boughs  was  piled, 
Of  juniper  and  rowan  wild. 


Mingled  with  shivers  from  the  oak, 
Rent  by  the  lightning's  recent  stroke. 
Brian,  the  Hermit,  by  it  stood. 
Barefooted,  in  his  frock  and  hood. 
His  grisled  beard  and  matted  hair 
Obscured  a  visage  of  despair ; 
His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seam'd  o'er, 
The  scars  of  frantic  penance  bore. 
That  pionk,  of  savage  form  and  face. 
The  impending  danger  of  his  race 
Had  drawn  from  deepest  solitude, 
Far  in  Benharrow's  bosom  rude. 
Not  his  the  mien  of  Christian  priest, 
But  Druid's,  from  the  g^ve  released. 
Whose  harden*d  heart  and  eye  might 

brook 
On  human  sacrifice  to  look ; 
And  much,  'twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 
Mix'd  in  the  charms  he  mutter'd  o'er. 
The  hallowed  creed  gave  only  worse 
And  deadlier  emphasis  of  curse ; 
No    peasant   sought    that    Hermit's 

prayer, 
His  cave  the  pilgrim shunn'd  with  care. 
The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound. 
And  in  mid  chase  call'd  off*  his  hound ; 
Or  i^  in  lonely  glen  or  strath, 
The  desert-dweller  met  his  path. 
He    pray'd,    and    sign'd    the     cross 

between. 
While  terror  took  devotion's  mien. 

v. 
Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told. 
His  mother  watch'd  a  midnight  fold. 
Built  deep  within  a  dreary  glen. 
Where  scatter'd  lay  the  bones  of  men. 
In  some  forgotten  battle  slain. 
And  bleach'd  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 
It  might  have  tamed  a  warrior's  heart. 
To  view  such  mockery  of  his  art ! 
The  knot-grass  fetter'd  there  the  hand 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band  ; 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone. 
That  buckler'd  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest. 
The  field-fare  framed  her  lowly  nest ; 
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There   the  slow  bliod-worni  left  his 

slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mock*d  at  time ; 
Aod  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull, 
Still  wreathed   with  chaplet,  flush'd 

and  full. 
For  heath-bell  with  her  purple  Uoom 
Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume. 
AU  night,  in  this  sad  glen,  the  maid 
Sate,  shrouded  in  her  mantlets  shade  : 
— She  said  no  shepherd  sought  her 

side. 
No  huntcr*s  hand  her  snood  untied ; 
Yet  ne*er  again  to  braid  her  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear ; 
Gone  was  her  maiden  glee  and  sport, 
Her  maiden  girdle  all  too  short. 
Nor  sought  she,  from  that  fatal  night, 
Or  holy  church  or  blessed  rite, 
But  lock'd  her  secret  in  her  breast. 
And  died  in  travail,  unconfess'd. 


Alone,  among  his  young  compeers. 
Was  Brian  from  his  infant  years ; 
A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy, 
Estranged  from  sympathy  and  joy. 
Bearing  each  taunt  which   careless 

tongue 
On  his  mysterious  lineage  flung. 
Whole  nights  he  spent  by  moonlight 

pale, 
To  wood  and  stream  his  hap  to  wail, 
rui,  frantic,  he  as  truth  received 
What  of  his  birth  the  crowd  believed, 
And  sought,  in  mist  and  meteor  fire. 
To  meet  and  know  his  Phantom  Sire ! 
In  vain,  to  soothe  his  wayward  fate, 
The  cloister  oped  her  pitying  gate ; 
In  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age 
UndaspM  the  sable-letter'd  page ; 
Even  in  its  treasures  he  could  find 
Food  for  the  fever  of  his  mind. 
Eager  he  read  whatever  tells 
Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells, 
And  every  dark  pursuit  allied 
To  curious  and  presumptuous  pride ; 


Till  with  fired  brain  and  nerves  o'er- 

strung. 
And  heart  with  mystic  horrors  wrung. 
Desperate    he    sought   Benharrow's 

den, 
And  hid  him  from  the  haunts  of  men. 


The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild, 
Such  as  might  suit  the  spectre's  child. 
Where  with  black  clifis  the  torrents 

toil. 
He  watchM  the  wheeling  eddies  boil. 
Till,  from  their  foam,  his  dazzled  eyes 
Beheld  the  River  Demon  rise ; 
The  mountain  mist  took  form  and  limb. 
Of  noontide  hag,  or  goblin  grim ; 
The  midnight  wind  came  wild  and 

dread, 
SwellM  with  the  voices  of  the  dead ; 
Far  on  the  future  battle-heath 
His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death : 
Thus  the  lone   Seer,  from  mankind 

hurl'd. 
Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world. 
One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 
Still  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kind  ; 
The  only  parent  he  could  claim 
Of  ancient  Alpine's  lineage  came. 
Late  had  he  heard,  in  prophet's  dream. 
The  fatal  Ben-Shie's  boding  scream ; 
Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight 

blast. 
Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 
Along  Benharrow's  shingly  side. 
Where  mortal  horseman  ne'er  might 

ride; 
The  thunderbolt  had  split  the  pine ; 
All  augur'd  ill  to  Alpine's  line. 
He  girt  his  loins,  and  came  to  show 
The  signals  of  impending  woe. 
And  now  stood  prompt  to  bless  or  ban, 
As  bade  the  Chieftain  of  his  clan. 


'Twasall  prepared ;  and  from  the  rock, 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock, 
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Before  the  kindling  pile  was  laid. 
And  pierced  by  Roderick's  ready  blade. 
Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life-blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide, 
Down  his  clogg'd  beard  and  shaggy 

limb, 
Till  darkness  glazed  his  eyeballs  dim. 
The   grisly  priest,   with   murmuring 

prayer, 
A  slender  crosslet  form'd  with  care, 
A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due ; 
The  shaft  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew, 
Whose  parents  in  Inch-Cailliach  wave 
Their  shadows  o'er  Clan-Alpine's  grave, 
And,    answering    Lomond's  breezes 

deep, 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep. 
TheCross,  thus  form*d,  heheldonhigh, 
With  wasted  hand,  and  haggard  eye, 
Andstrangeand  mingledfeelings  woke, 
While  his  anathema  he  spoke : 

IX. 

*  Woe  to  the  clansman,  who  shall  view 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew. 
Forgetful  that  its  branches  grew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest 

dew 
On  Alpine's  dwelling  low ! 
Deserter  of  his  Chieftain's  trust, 
He  ne'er  shall  mingle  with  their  dust, 
But,  from  his  sires  and  kindred  thrust. 
Each  clansman's  execration  just 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  woe.' 
He   paused  ; — the  word  the  vassals 

took. 
With  forward  step  and  fierj*  look. 
On  high  their  naked    brands   they 

shook, 
Their  clattering  targets  wildly  strook  ; 

And  first  in  murmur  low, 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  his  course, 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source, 
And  flings  to  shore  his  muster'd  force, 
Burst,  with  loud  roar,  their  answer 

hoarse,      • 
'Woe  to  the  traitor,  woe  I ' 


Ben-an's  grey  scalp  the  accents  knew. 
The  joyous  wolf  firom  covert  drew. 
The  exulting  eagle  scream'd  afar, — 
They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine's  war. 


The  shout  was  hush'd  on  lake  and  fell. 
The  monk  resumed  his  mutterd  spell : 
Dismal  and  low  its  accents  came, 
The  while  he  scathed  the  Cross  with 

flame ; 
And  the  few  words  that  reach'dthe  air, 
Although  the  holiest  name  was  there, 
Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 
But  when  he  shook  above  the  crowd 
Its  kindled  points,  he  spoke  aloud : 

*  Woe  to  the  wretch  who  fails  to  rear 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear  ! 
For,  as  the  flames  this  symbol  sear. 
His  home,  the  refuge  of  his  fear, 

A  kindred  fate  shall  know  ; 
Far  o'er  its  roof  the  volumed  flame 
Clan- Alpine's  vengeance  shall    pro- 
claim. 
While  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretchedness    and 
shame. 
And  infamy  and  woe/ 

Then  rose  the  cry  of  females,  shrill 
As  goss-hawk's  whittle  on  the  hill. 
Denouncing  misery  and  ill. 
Mingled  with  childhood's  babbling  trill 

Of  curses  stammer'd  slow  ; 
Answering,  with  imprecation  dread, 

*  Sunk  be  his  home  in  embers  red  ! 
And  cursed  be  the  meanest  shed 
That  e'er  shall  hide  the  houseless  head. 

We  doom  to  want  and  woe !  * 
A  sharp  and  shrieking  echo  gave, 
Coir-Uriskin,  thy  goblin  cave ! 
And  the  grey  pass  where  birches  wave 

On  Beala-nam-bo. 


Then  deeper  paused  the  priest  anew. 
And  hard  his  labouring  breath  he  drew. 
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While,  with  set  teeth  and  clenched 

handy 
And  eyes  that  glow*d  like  fiery  brand. 
He  meditated  curse  more  dread, 
And  deadlier,  on  the  clansman's  head, 
Who,  summon*d  to  his  Chieftain's  aid, 
The  signal  saw  and  disobeyed. 
The  crosslet's  points  of  sparkling  wood, 
He  quenched  among  the    bubbling 

blood, 
And,  as  again  the  sign  he  rear'd, 
Hollowandhoarse  his  voice  washeard : 
*When  flits  this  Cross  from  man  to 

man, 
Vich-A]pine*s  summons  to  his  clan, 
Burst  be  the  ear  that  fails  to  heed ! 
Palsied  the  foot  that  shuns  to  speed ! 
May  ravens  tear  the  careless  eyes. 
Wolves  make  the  coward  heart  their 

prize ! 
As  sinks  that  blood-stream  in  the  earth , 
So  may  his  heart's-blood  drench  his 

hearth! 
As  dies  in  hissing  gore  the  spark. 
Quench thouhislight,  Destruction  dark. 
And  be  the  grace  to  him  denied. 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  beside  !* 
He  ceased ;  no  echo  gave  agen 
The  murmur  of  the  deep  Amen. 


Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  look, 
From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took : 
'  Speed,  Malise,  speed  t'  he  said,  and 

gave 
The  croeslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 
'  The  muster-place  be  Lanrick  mead — 
Instant  the  time ;  speed ,  MaHse,  speed  !* 
Like  heath-bird,  when    the    hawks 

pursue, 
A  barge  across  Loch  Katrine  flew ; 
High  stood    the  henchman  on  the 

prow; 
So  rajMdly  the  barge-men  row, 
The  bubbles,  where  they  launched  the 

boat. 
Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat. 


Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still, 
When  it  had  near'd  the  mainland  hill ; 
And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 
Still  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide, 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 


Speed,  Malise,  speed !  the  dun  deer  s 

hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. 
Speed,  Malise,  speed !  such  cause  of 

haste 
Thine  active  sinews  never  braced. 
Bend    'gainst    the    steepy   hill   thy 

breast. 
Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest ; 
With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass; 
Across  the  brook  like  roebuck  bound, 
Ajid  thread  the  brake  like  questing 

hound; 
The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep, 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leap : 
Parch'd  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow. 
Yet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now  ; 
Herald  of  battle,  fate,  and  fear. 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career! 
The  wounded  hind  thou  track'st  not 

now, 
Pursuest  not  maid  through  greenwood 

bough. 
Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  flying  pace. 
With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race ; 
But  danger,  death,  and  warnor  deed. 
Are  in    thy  course;  speed,  Malise, 

speed ! 


Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies, 

In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise  ; 

From    winding    glen,  from    upland 

brown. 
They  pour  d  each  hardy  tenant  down. 
Nor  sUck'd  the  messenger  his  pace ; 
He  showM  the  sign,  he  named  the 

place, 

«3 
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Andy  pressing  forward  like  the  wind, 
Left  clamour  and  surprise  behind. 
The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand, 
The  swarthy  smith  took    dirk    and 

brand; 
With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 
Left  in  the  half-cut  swath  the  scythe  ; 
The  herds  without  a  keeper  strayed, 
The  plough  was  in  mid-furrow  staid, 
The  falc'ner  tossM  his  hawk  away, 
The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay ; 
Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms, 
Each  son  of  Alpine  rush'd  to  arms ; 
So  swept  the  tumult  and  affray 
Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 
Alas,  thou  lovely  lake !  that  e'er 
Thy  banks  should  echo  sounds  of  fear ! 
The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 
So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep. 
The  lark*s  blithe  carol,  from  the  cloud. 
Seems  for  the  scene  too  gaily  loud. 


Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  the  lake  is  pibt, 
Duncraggan's  huts  appear  at  last. 
And  peep,  like  moss-grown  rocks,  half 

seen, 
H^  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green ; 
There  mayest  thou  rest,  thy  labour  done. 
Their  Lord  shall  speed  the  signal  on. 
As  stoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey, 
The  henchman  shot  him  down  the  way. 
— What  woeful  accents  load  the  gale  ? 
The  funeral  yell,  the  female  wail ! 
A  gallant  hunter's  sport  is  o*er, 
A  valiant  warrior  fights  no  more. 
Who,  in  the  battle  or  the  chase, 
At  Roderick'sside  shall  fill  his  place  I — 
Within  the  hall,  where  torches'  ray 
Supplies  the  excluded  beams  of  day, 
Lies  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier, 
And  o'er  him  streams  his  widow's  tear. 
His  stripling  son  stands  mournful  by, 
His  youngest  weeps,  but  knows  not 

why; 
The  village  maids  and  matrons  round 
The  dismal  coronach  resound. 


XVI. 
CORONACH. 

'  He  is  g^ne  on  the  mountain. 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest. 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain, 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font,  reappearing, 

From  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow. 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering, 

To  Duncan  no  morrow  ! 

The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  ane  hoary, 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  gloiy< 
The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest. 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing. 

When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi. 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber, 
Red  hand  in  the  foray. 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber ! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain, 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever !  * 

XVII. 

See  Stumah,  who,  the  bier  beside. 
His  master's  corpse  with  wonder  eyed. 
Poor  Stumah  I  whom  his  least  halloo 
Could  send  like  lightning  o'er  the  dew, 
Bristles  his  crest,  and  points  his  ears, 
As  if  some  stranger  step  he  hears. 
'Tis  not  a  mourner's  muffled  tread 
Who  comes  to  sorrow  o'er  the  dead, 
But  headlong  haste,  or  deadly  fear, 
Urge  the  precipitate  career. 
All  stand  aghast : — unheeding  all. 
The  henchman  bursts  into  the  hall ; 
Before  the  dead  man's  bier  he  stood ; 
Held  forth  the  Cross  besmear'd  with 

blood; 
'  The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead ; 
Speed    forth   the    signal!   clansmen, 

speed!' 
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Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan's  line, 
Sprung  forth  and  seized  the  fatal  sign. 
In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 
His  father's  dirk  and  hroadsword  tied ; 
But  when  he  saw  his  mother's  eye 
Watch  him  in  speechless  agony, 
Back  to  her  open'd  arms  he  flew, 
Pressed  on  her  lips  a  fond  adieu— 

*  Alas  I '  she  sobb'd,  *  and  yet,  be  gone. 
And  speed  thee  forth,  like  Duncan's 

son  I' 
One  look  he  cast  upon  the  bier, 
Dash'd  from  his  eye  the  gathering  tear. 
Breathed  deep  to  clear  his  labouring 

breast. 
And  toss'd  aloft  his  bonnet  crest, 
Then,  like  the  high-bred  colt,  when, 

freed. 
First  he  essays  his  fire  and  speed. 
He  vanish'd,  and  o'er  moor  and  moss 
Sped  forward  with  the  Fiery  Cross. 
Suspended  was  the  widow's  tear, 
While  yet  his  footsteps  she  could  hear; 
And  when  she  mark'd  the  henchman's 

eye 
Wet  with  unwonted  sympathy, 

*  Kinsman,'  she  said,  *  his  race  is  run. 
That  should  have  sped  thine  errand  on ; 
The  oak  has  fall'n, — the  sapling  bough 
Is  an  Duncraggan's  shelter  now. 

Yet  trust  I  well,  his  duty  done. 
The  orphan's  God  will  guard  my  son. 
And  you,  in  many  a  danger  true. 
At  Duncan'shestyourblades  that  drew, 
Toarms,and  guard  that  orphan's  head  ! 
Let  babes  and  women  wail  the  dead.' 
Then  weapon-dang,  and  martial  call, 
Resounded  through  the  funeral  hall, 
Whilefrom  the  walls  theattendantband 
Snatch'dsword  and  targe,  with  hurried 

hand; 
And  short  and  flitting  eneiigy 
Glancedfrom  tbemoumer'ssunken  eye. 
As  if  the  sounds  to  warrior  dear. 
Might  rouse  her  Duncan  from  his  bier. 


But  faded  soon  that  borrowed  force ; 
Grief  claim 'd  his  right,  and  tears  their 
course. 

XIX. 

Benledi  saw  the  Cross  of  Fire, 
It  glanced  like  lightning  up  Strath- Ire ; 
O'er  dale  and  hill  the  summons  flew. 
Nor  rest  nor  pause  young  Angus  knew ; 
The  tear  that  gather'd  in  his  eye 
He  left  the  mountain  breeze  to  dry ; 
Until,  where  Teith's  young  waters  roll. 
Betwixt  him  and  a  wooded  knoll, 
That  graced  the  sable  strath  with  green. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Bride  was  seen. 
Swoln  was  the  stream,  remote  the 

bridge, 
But  Angus  paused  not  on  the  edge ; 
Though  the  dark  waves  danced  dizzily. 
Though  reel'd  his  sympathetic  eye. 
He  dash'd  amid  the  torrent's  roar : 
His  right  hand  high  the  crosslet  bore. 
His  left  the  pole-axe  grasp'd,  to  guide 
And  stay  his  footing  in  the  tide. 
He  stumbled  twice — the  foam  splash'd 

high, 
Withhoarserswellthestreamracedby ; 
And  had  he  fall'n,— for  ever  there 
Farewell  Duncraggan's  orphan  heir ! 
But  still,  as  if  in  parting  life, 
Firmer  he  grasp'd  the  Cross  of  strife, 
Unta  the  opposing  bank  he  gain'd, 
And  up  the  chapel  pathway  strain'd. 

XX. 

A  blithesome  rout,  that  morning  tide. 
Had  sought  the  chapel  of  St  Bride. 
Her  troth  Tombea's  Blaiy  gave 
To  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave. 
And,  issuing  from  the  Gothic  arch. 
The  bridal  now  resumed  their  march. 
In  rude,  but  glad  procession,  came 
Bonneted  sire  and  coif-clad  dame ; 
And  plaided  youth,  vrith  jest  and  jeer, 
Whichsnoodedmaiden  wouldnot  hear; 
And  children,  that,  unwitting  why, 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrilly  cry ; 
I  5 
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And  minstrels,  that  in  measures  vied 
Before  the  young  and  bonny  bride. 
Whose  downcast  eye  and  cheek  dis- 
close 
The  tear  and  blush  of  morning  rose. 
With  virgin  step,  and  bashful  hand, 
She  held  the  'kerchiefs  snowy  band ; 
The  gallant  bridegroom  by  her  side. 
Beheld  his  prize  with  victor's  pride, 
And  the  glad  mother  in  her  ear 
Was  closely  whisperingword  of  cheer. 


Who  meets  them  at  the  churchyard 

gate? 
The  messenger  of  fear  and  fate ! 
Haste  in  his  hurried  accent  lies. 
And  grief  is  swimming  in  his  eyes. 
All  dripping  from  the  recent  flood, 
Panting  and  travel-soird  he  stood. 
The  fatal  sign  of  fire  and  sword 
Held  forth,  and  spoke  the  appointed 

word : 
*  The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead ; 
Speed    forth    the  signal  I  Norman, 

speed!' 
And  must  he  change  so  soon  the  hand. 
Just  link*d  to  his  by  holy  band. 
For  the  fell  Cross  of  blood  and  brand  1 
And  must  the  day,  so  blithe  that  rose, 
And  promised  rapture  in  the  close. 
Before  its  setting  hour,  divide 
The  bridegroom  from  the  plighted 

bride? 
O  fatal  doom !  it  must !  it  must ! 
Clan-Alpine's  cause,  her  Chieftain's 

trust. 
Her  summons  dread,  brook  no  delay ; 
Stretch  to  the  race  ;  away  I  away  I 


Yet  slow  he  laid  his  plaid  aside, 
And,  lingering,  eyed  his  lovely  bride. 
Until  he  saw  the  starting  tear 
Speak  woe  he  might  not  stop  to  cheer ; 
Then,  trusting  not  a  second  look, 
In  haste  he  sped  him  up  the  brook. 


Norbackwardglanced,tillon  the  heath 
Where   Lubnaig's  lake  supplies  the 

Teith. 
What  in  the  racer's  bosom  stirr'd  ? 
The  sickening  pang  of  hope  deferred, 
And  memory,  with  a  torturing  train 
Of  all  his  morning  visions  vain. 
Mingled  with  love's  impatience,  came 
The  manly  thirst  for  martial  fame  ; 
The  stormy  joy  of  mountaineers. 
Ere  yet  they  rush  upon  the  spears ; 
And  zeal  for    Clan    and    Chieftain 

burning, 
And    hope,  from    well-fought    field 

returning, 
With  war's  red  honours  on  his  crest. 
To  clasp  his  Mary  to  his  breast 
Stung  by  such  thoughts,  o'er  bank 

and  brae. 
Like  fire  from  flint  he  glanced  away, 
While  high  resolve,  and  feelingstrong, 
Burst  into  voluntary  song : — 

XXIII. 
SONG. 

*  The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed. 
The  bracken  curtain  for  my  head, 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread. 

Far,  far  from  loveand  thee,  Mary ; 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid. 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid. 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid  ! 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary  ! 

I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now 

The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow, 

I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow, 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Mary. 
No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know ; 
When  bursts  Clan-Alpine  on  the  foe. 
His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow. 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mar>'. 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fraught. 
For,  if  I  fall  in  battle  fought. 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 
Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary. 
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And  if  retumM  from  conquer*d  foes, 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  dose, 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose, 
Tomyyoungbrideandme,  Mary  I* 
zxxv. 
Not  foster  o'er  thy  heathery  braes, 
Balquidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blaze, 
Rashii^,  in  conflagration  strong, 
Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  along. 
Wrapping  thy  cliffs  in  purple  glow. 
And  reddening  the  dark  lakes  below ; 
Nor  faster  speeds  it,  nor  so  far. 
As  o'er  thy  heaths  the  voice  of  war. 
The  signal  roused  to  martial  coil 
The  sullen  margin  of  Loch  Voil, 
Waked  stai  Loch  Doine,  and  to  the 

source 
Alarm'd,  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  course ; 
Thence  southward   tumM  its  rapid 

road 
Adown  Strath-Gartney's  valley  broad, 
Till  rose  in  arms  each  man  might  claim 
A  portion  in  Clan- Alpine's  name. 
From  the  grey  sire,  whose  trembling 

hand 
Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand, 
To  the  raw  boy,  -^ose  shaft  and  bow 
Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 
Each  valley,  each  sequestered  glen, 
Muster'd  its  little  horde  of  men, 
That  met  as  torrents  from  tfa€  height 
In  Highland  dales  their  streams  unite, 
Still  gathering,  as  they  pour  along, 
A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strong, 
Till  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 
By  hundreds  prompt  for  blows  and 

blood; 
Each  trainM  to  arms  since  life  began. 
Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan, 
No  oath,  but  by  his  chieftain's  hand; 
No  law,  but  Roderick  Dhu's  command. 

XXV. 

That  summer  mom  had  Roderick  Dhu 
Smrejr'd  the  skirts  of  Benvenue, 
•  And  sent  his  scoots  o'er  hill  and  heath, 
To  view  the  firontiers  of  Menteith. 


All  backward  came  with  news  of  truce ; 
Still  lay  each  martial  Grtraie  and  Bruce, 
In  Rednoch  courts  no  horsemen  wait. 
No  banner  waved  on  Cardross  gate, 
On  Duchray'stowers  no  beacon  shone, 
Nor  scared  the  herons  from  Loch  Con ; 
All  seem*d  at  peace. — Now,  wot  ye 

why 
The  Chieftain,  with  such  anxious  eye. 
Ere  to  the  muster  he  repair. 
This  western   frontier  scann'd  with 

care?-— 
In  Benvenue's  most  darksome  cleft. 
A  fair,  though  cruel,  pledge  was  left ; 
For  Douglas,  to  hb  promise  true. 
That  morning  from  the  islcwithdrew. 
And  in  a  deep  sequester'd  dell 
Had  sought  a  low  and  lonely  cell. 
By  many  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue, 
Has  Coir-nan-Uriskin  been  sung  ; 
A  softer  name  the  Saxons  gave, 
And  call'd  the  grot  the  Goblin-cave. 


It  was  a  wild  and  strange  retreat, 
As  e'er  was  trod  by  outlaw's  feet. 
The  dell,  upon  the  mountain's  crest, 
Yawn'dlikeagash  on  warrior's  breast ; 
Its  trench  had  staid  full  many  a  rock, 
Hurl'd  by  primeval  earthquake  shock 
From  Benvenue's  grey  summit  wild. 
And  here,  in  random  ruin  piled. 
They  fi*own'd  incumbent  o'er  the  spot, 
And  form'd  the  rugged  silvan  grot. 
Theoakand  birch,with  mingled  shade. 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made. 
Unless  when  short  and  sudden  shone 
Some  straggling  beam  on  cliff  or  stone. 
With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
Gains  on  thy  depth,  Futurity. 
No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still, 
Save  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill ; 
But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the 

lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break. 
With  dashing  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 
The  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock. 
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Suspended  clifis,  with  hideous  sway, 
Seemed  nodding  o'er  the  cavern  grey. 
From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  sprung, 
In  such  the  wild-cat  leaves  her  young ; 
Yet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  fair 
Sought  for  a  space  their  safety  there. 
Grey  Superstition*s  whisper  dread 
Debarred  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread ; 
For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort, 
And  satyrs  hold  their  silvan  court, 
By  moonlight  tread  then:  mystic  maze. 
And  blast  the  rash  beholder*s  gaze. 


Now  eve,  with  western  shadows  long, 
Floated  on.  Katrine  bright  and  strong, 
When  Roderick,  with  a  chosen  few, 
Repassed  the  heights  of  Benvenue. 
Above  the  Goblin-cave  they  go, 
Through  the  wild  pass  of  Beal-nam-bo : 
The  prompt  retainers  speed  before, 
To  launch  the  shallop  from  the  shore, 
For  cross  Loch  Katrine  lies  his  way 
To  view  the  passes  of  Achray, 
And  place  his  clansmen  in  array. 
Yet  lags  the  chief  in  musing  mind, 
Unwonted  sight,  his  men  behind. 
A  single  page,  to  bear  his  sword. 
Alone  attended  on  his  lord  ; 
The  rest  their  way  through  thickets 

break, 
And  soon  await  him  by  the  lake. 
It  was  a  fair  and  gallant  sight, 
To  view  them  from  the  neighbouring 

height. 
By  the  low-leveird  sunbeams  lig^t ! 
For  strength  and  stature,  from  the 

clan 
Each  warrior  was  a  chosen  man, 
As  even  afar  might  well  be  seen, 
By  their  proud  step  and  martial  mien. 
Their  feathers   dance,  their  tartans 

float. 
Their  targets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 
A  wild  and  warlike  group  they  stand. 
That  well    became  such    mountain- 
strand. 


Their  Chief,  with  step  reluctant,  still 
Was  lingering  on  the  craggy  hill. 
Hard  by  where  turn'd  apart  the  road 
To  Douglas's  obscure  abode. 
It  was  but  with  that  dawning  mom, 
That  Roderick  Dhu  had  proudly  sworn 
To  drown  his  love  in  war*s  wild  roar, 
Nor  think  of  Ellen  Douglas  more ; 
But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand, 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band, 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove. 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love  ! 
Eve  finds  the  Chief,  like  restless  ghost, 
Still  hovering  near  his  treasure  lost ; 
For  though  his  haughty  heart  deny 
A  parting  meeting  to  his  eye. 
Still  fondly  strains  his  anxious  ear, 
The  accents  of  her  voice  to  hear, 
And  inly  did  he  curse  the  breeze 
That  waked  to  sound  the  rustling  trees. 
But  hark !  what  mingles  in  the  strain  ? 
It  is  the  harp  of  Allan-Bane, 
That  wakes  its  measure  slow  and  high, 
Attuned  to  sacred  minstreby. 
What  melting  voice  attendsthestrings? 
Tis  Dlen,  or  an  angel,  sings. 


HYMN  TO  THE  VIRGIN. 

'  Ave  Maria !  maiden  mild ! 

Listen  to  a  maiden's  prayer ! 
Thou  canst  hear  though  from  the  wild. 

Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care, 

Though  banish'd,  outcast,   and  re- 
viled; 
Maiden  !  bear  a  maiden's  prayer — 

Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child ! 

Ave  Maria  1 

Ave  Maria !  undefiled  1 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled. 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 
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The  murky  cavern's  heavy  air 
Shall  breathe  of  bahn  if  thou  hast 
smiled; 
Then,  Maiden !  hear  a  maiden's  pnyer ; 
Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child  ! 

Ave  Maria ! 

Ave  Maria !  stainless  styled ! 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air, 
From  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled, 

Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  iair. 
We  bow  us  to  our  lot  of  care, 

Beneath  thy  guidance  reconciled ; 
Hear  for  a  maid  a  maiden's  prayer. 

And  for  a  father  hear  a  child  I 

Ave  Maria!' 


Died  on  the  harp  the  closing  hymn. 
Unmovfed  in  attitude  and  limb, 
As  hst'ning  still,  Clan-Alpine's  lord 
Stood  leaning  on  his  heavy  sword, 
Until  the  page,  with  humble  sign, 
Twice  pointed  to  the  sun's  decline. 
Thenwhilebis  plaid  he  round  him  cast, 
•It  is  the  last  time,  'tis  the  last,' 
He  mutter'd  thrice, — *the  last  time  e'er 
That  angel  voice  shall  Roderick  hear!' 
It  was  a  goading  thought — hb  stride 
Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain-side  ; 
Sullen  he  flung  him  in  the  boat, 
And  instant  'cross  the  lake  it  shot. 
They  landed  in  that  silvery  bay, 
And  eastward  held  their  hasty  way. 
Till,  with  the  latest  beams  of  light, 
The  band  arrived  on  Lanrick  height, 
Where  muster'd,  in  the  vale  below, 
Clan- Alpine's  men  in  martial  show. 


A  varions  scene  the  clansmen  made ; 
Some  sate,  some  stood,  some  slowly 

stm/d; 
But  most,  with  mantles  iblded  round, 
Were  couch'd  to  rest  ypon  the  ground, 
Scarce  to  be  known  by  curious  eye. 
From  the  deep  heather  where  they  lie, 


So  well  was  match 'd  the  tartan  screen 
With   heath-bell  dark  and  brackens 

green; 
Unless  where,  here  and  there,  a  blade. 
Or  lance's  point,  a  shimmer  made, 
Like  glow*worm  twinkling  through 

the  shade. 
But  when,  advancing    through    the 

gloom. 
They  saw  the  Chieftain's  eagle  plume. 
Their  shout  of  welcome,  shrilland  wide, 
Shook  the  steep  mountain'ssteady  side. 
Thrice  it  arose,  and  lake  and  fell 
Three  times  retum'd  the  martial  yell ; 
It  died  upon  Bochastle's  plain, 
And  Silence  daim'd  her  evening  reign. 


Canto  FourtlL 

I. 
*  The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding 
new, 
And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns 
from  fears ; 
The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd    with 
morning  dew. 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalm'd 
in  tears. 
O  wilding  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  en- 
dears, 
1  *bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet 
wave, 
Emblem  of  hope  and  love  through 
future  years !  * 
Thus  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of 
Annandave, 
What  time  the  sun  arose  on  Venna- 
char's  broad  wave. 


Such  fond  conceit,  half  said,  half  sung. 
Love  prompted  to  the  bridegroom's 
tongue. 
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All  while  he  stripped  the  wikl-rose 

spray, 
His  axe  and  bow  beside  him  lay, 
For  on  a  pass  'twixt  lake  and  wood, 
A  wakeful  sentinel  he  stood. 
Hark !  on  the  rock  a  footstep  rung. 
And  instant  to  his  arms  he  sprung. 
'  Stand,  or  thou  diest !— What,  Malise  ? 

soon 
Art  thou  retum'd  from  Braes  of  Doune. 
By  thy  keen  step  and  glance  I  know, 
Thou  bring'st  us  tidings  of  the  foe.' 
(For  while  the  Fiery  Cross  hied  on. 
On  distant  scout  had  Malise  gone.) 
'Where  sleeps  the  Chief?'  the  hench- 
man said. 

*  Apart,  in  yonder  misty  glade ; 

To  his  lone  couch  111  be  your  g^ide ;' 
Then  calFd  a  slumberer  by  his  side, 
And   stirrM  him  with   his  slackened 
bow — 

*  Up,  up,  GlenUrkin !  rouse  thee,  ho ! 
We  seek  the  Chieftain  ;  On  the  track, 
Keep  eagle  watch  till  I  come  back.' 


Together  up  the  pass  they  sped : 
'  What  of  the  foemen?'  Norman  said. 

*  Varying  reports  from  near  and  far ; 
This  certain,  that  a  band  of  war 
Has  for  two  days  been  ready  boune, 
At  prompt  command,  to  march  from 

Doune; 
King  James  the  while,  with  princely 

powers, 
Holds  revelry  in  Stiriing  towers. 
Soon  will  this  dark  and  gatheringdoud 
Speak  on  our  glens  in  thunder  loud. 
Inured  to  bide  such  bitter  bout. 
The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  out ; 
But,  Norman,  how  wilt  thou  provide 
A  shelter  for  thy  bonny  bride  ?' 

*  What !  know  ye  not  that  Roderick*s 

care 
To  the  lone  isle  hath  caused  repair 
Each  maid  and  matron  of  the  clan. 
And  every  child  and  aged  man 


Unfit  for  arms ;  and  given  his  charge. 
Nor  skiff  nor  shallop,  boat  nor  baiige, 
Upon  these  lakes  shall  float  at  large. 
But  all  beside  the  islet  moor, 
That  such  dear  pledgemayrestsecure  ?* 


*  'Tis  well  advised ;  the  Chieftain's  plan 
Bespeaks  the  father  of  his  clan. 

But  wherefore  sleeps  Sir  Roderick  Dhu 
Apart  from  all  his  followers  true  ? ' 

*  It  is,  because  last  evening-tide 
Brian  an  augury  hath  tried. 

Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 
Unless  in  dread  extremity. 
The  Taghairm  call'd ;  by  which,  afar. 
Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war. 
Duncraggan's    milk-white    bull   they 
slew  * — 

MALISE. 

'  Ah  !  well  the  gallant  brute  I  knew  : 
The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had. 
When  swept  our  merry-men  Gallangad . 
His  hide  was  snow,  his  horns  were  dark. 
His  red  eye  glow'd  like  fiery  spark ; 
So  fierce,  so  tameless,  and  so  fleet. 
Sore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat. 
And  kept  our  stoutest  kernes  in  awe. 
Even  at  the  pass  of  Beal  'maha. 
But  steep  and  flinty  was  the  road. 
And  sharp  the   hurrying  pikemen's 

goad. 
And  when  we  came  to  Dennan's  Row. 
A  child  might  scatheless  stroke  his 

brow.' 

V. 
NORMAK. 

'  That  bull  was  slain :  his  reeking  hide 
They  stretch'd  the  cataract  beside, 
Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  toss 
Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boss 
Of  that  huge  cliff,  whose  ample  verge 
Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targe. 
Couch'd  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink. 
Close  where  the  thundering  torrents 
sink. 
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Rocking  beneath  their  headlong  sway, 
And  drizzled  by  the  ceaseless  spray. 
Midst  groan  of  rock,  and  roar  of  stream, 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream. 
Nordistant  rests  the  Chief; — but  hush ! 
See,  gliding  slow  through  mist  and 

bush. 
The  hermit  gains  yon  rock,  and  stands 
To  gaze  upon  our  slumbering  bands. 
Seems  he  not,  Malise,  like  a  ghost, 
That  hovers  o'er  a  slaughtered  host  ? 
Or  raven  on  the  blasted  oak. 
That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  broke, 
His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak?* 

MAU8E. 

'Peace !  peace !  to  other  than  to  me, 

Thy  words  were  evil  augury ; 

But  still  I  hold  Sir  Roderick*s  blade 

Qan-Alpine's  omen  and  her  aid. 

Not  aught  that,  glean'd  from  heaven  or 

heU, 
Yon  fiend-begotten  monk  can  tell. 
TheChieftain  joins  him,  see ;  and  now, 
Together  they  descend  the  brow.* 

VI. 

And,  as  they  came,  with  Alpine's  Lord 
The  Hermit  Monk  held  solemn  word : 
'  Roderick !  it  is  a  fearful  strife, 
For  man  endow'd  with  mortal  life, 
Whose  shroud  of  sentient  clay  can  still 
Fed  feverish  pang  and  fainting  chill, 
Whose  eye  can  stare  in  stony  trance. 
Whose  hair  can  rouse  like  warrior's 

lance, — 
Tis  hard  for  such  to  view  unfurl'd 
The  curtain  of  the  future  world. 
Yet — ^witness  every  quaking  limb, 
My  sunken  pulse,  my  eyeballs  dim. 
My   soul    with    harrowing    anguish 

torn — 
This  for  my  Chieftain  have  I  borne ! 
The  shapes  that  sought  my  fearful 

couch. 
An  human  tongue  may  ne'er  avouch ; 
No  mortal  man,  save  he  who,  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead, 


Is  gifted  beyond  nature's  law, 
Had  e'er  survived  to  say  he  saw. 
At  length  the  fateful  answer  came, 
In  characters  of  living  flame ! 
Not  spoke  in  word, nor  blazed  in  scroll, 
But  borne  and  branded  on  my  soul — 
Which  spills  the  foremost  fobman's 

LIPB, 

That  party  conquers  ik  the  stripe  !* 

VII, 

'  Thanks,  Brian,  for  thy  zeal  and  care! 
Good  is  thine  augury,  and  fair. 
Clan- Alpine  ne'er  in  battle  stood, 
But  first  our  broadswords  tasted  blood. 
A  surer  victim  still  I  know, 
Self-ofier'd  to  the  auspicious  blow : 
A  spy  has  sought  my  land  this  mom, — 
No  eve  shall  witness  his  return ! 
My  followers  guard  each  pass's  mouth, 
To  east,  to  westward,  and  to  south ; 
Red  Murdoch,  bribed  to  be  his  guide, 
Has  charge  to  lead  his  steps  aside, 
Till,  in  deep  path  or  dingle  brown. 
He  light  on  thoseshall  bring  him  down. 
— But  see  who  comeshisnewsto  show ! 
Malise !  what  tidings  of  the  foe  ? ' 

VIIL 

'At  I>oune,o'ermanyaspearandglaive 
Two  Barons  proud  their  banners  wave. 
I  saw  the  Moray's  silver  star. 
And  mark'd  the  sable  pale,  of  Mar.' 

*  By  Alpine's  soul,  high  tidings  those ! 
I  love  to  hear  of  worthy  foes. 
When  move  they  on  V  *  To-morrow's 

noon 
Will  see  them  here  for  battle  boune.' 

*  Then  shall  it  see  a  meeting  stern ! 
But,  for  the  place — say,  couldst  thou 

learn 
Nought  of  the  friendly  clans  of  Earn  ? 
Strengthen'd  by  them,  we  well  might 

bide 
The  battle  on  Benledi's  side. 
Thou  couldst  not?  Well!  CUin-Alpine's 

men 
Shall  man  the  Trosachs'  shaggy  glen ; 
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Within  Loch  Katrine's  gorge  we'll 

fight, 
All  in  our  maids'  and  matrons'  sight, 
Each  for  his  hearth  and  household  fire, 
Father  for  child,  and  son  for  sire. 
Lover  for  maid  beloved ! — But  why — 
Is  it  the  breeze  afiects  mine  eye  ? 
Or  dost  thou  come,  ill-omen'd  tear ! 
A  messenger  of  doubt  or  fear  t 
No  !  sooner  may  the  Saxon  lance 
Unfix  Benledi  from  his  stance, 
Than  doubt  or  terror  can  pierce  Uirough 
The  unyielding  heart  of  Roderick  Dhu ! 
'Tis  stubborn  as  his  trusty  targe. 
Each  to  his  post — all  knowtheir  charge.' 
The  pibroch  sounds,  the  bands  advance, 
The  broadswords  gleam,  the  banners 

dance, 
Obedient  to  the  Chieftain's  glance. 
I  turn  me  from  the  martial  roar. 
And  seek  Coir-Uriskin  once  more. 


Where  is  the  Douglas  ? — he  is  gone ; 
And  Ellen  sits  on  the  grey  stone 
Fast  by  the  cave,  and  makes  hermoan  ; 
While  vainly  Allan's  words  of  cheer 
Are  pour'd  on  her  unheeding  ear : 
•  He  will  return—dear  lady,  trust ! — 
With  Joy  return ;  he  will,  he  must. 
Well  was  it  time  to  seek  afar 
Some  refuse  6rom  impending  war, 
When    e'en     Clan-Alpine's     rugged 

swarm 
Are  cow'd  by  the  approaching  storm. 
I  saw  their  boats  with  many  a  light 
Floating  the  Hvfe-long  yesternight, 
ShifUng  like  flashes  darted  forth 
By  the  red  streamers  of  the  nort^  ; 
I  mark'd  at  mom  how  close  they  ride, 
Thick  moor'd  by  the  lone  islet's  side. 
Like  wild-ducks  couching  in  the  fen. 
When  stoops  the  hawk  upon  the  glen. 
Since  this  rude  race  dare  not  abide 
The  peril  on  the  mainland  side, 
Shall  not  thy  noble  father's  care 
Some  safe  retreat  for  thee  prepare  I ' 


ELLEN. 

'  No,  Allan,  no !  Pretext  so  kind 
My  wakeful  terrors  could  not  blind. 
When  in  such  tender  tone,  yet  grave, 
Douglas  a  parting  blessing  gave. 
The  tear  that  glisten*d  in  his  eye 
Drown'dnothis  purpose  fix'dand  high. 
My  soul,  though  feminine  and  weak, 
Can  image  his ;  e'en  as  the  lake. 
Itself  disturbed  by  slightest  stroke. 
Reflects  the  invulnerable  rock, 
He  hears  report  ofl>attle  rife. 
He  deems  himself  the  cause  of  strife. 
I  saw  him  redden,  when  the  theme 
Turn'd,  Allan,  on  thine  idle  dream 
Of  Malcolm  Greme  in  fetters  bound. 
Which  I,  thou  saidst,  about  him  wound. 
Think'st  thou  he  trow'd  thine  omen 

aught I 
Oh  no  !  'twas  apprehensive  thought 
For  the  kind   youth, — for  Roderick 

too— 
(Let  me  be  just)  that  friend  so  true ; 
In  danger  both,  and  in  our  cause  ! 
Minstrol,  the  Douglas  dare  not  pause. 
Why  else  that  solemn  warning  given. 
**  If  not  on  earth,  we  meet  in  heaven  ! " 
Why  else,  to  Cambus-kenneth's  &ne. 
If  eve  return  him  not  again, 
Am  I  to  hie,  and  make  me  known  ? 
Alas  I  he  goes  to  Scotland's  throne. 
Buys  his  friend's  safety  with  his  own; 
He  goes  to  do — what  I  had  done, 
Had  Douglas'  daughter  been  his  son  I ' 

XI. 
AXLAN. 

*  Nay,  lovely  Ellen  1— dearest,  nay ! 
If  aught  should  hb  return  delay. 
He  only  named  yon  holy  fane 
As  fitting  place  to  meet  again. 
Besurehe'ssafe;  andfortheGneme, — 
Heaven's  blessingon  his  gallant  name ! 
My  vision'd  sight  may  yet  prove  true. 
Nor  bode  of  ill  to  him  or  you. 
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When  did  my  gifted  dream  beguile  ? 
Think  of  the  stranger  at  the  isle. 
And  think  upon  the  harpings  slow, 
That  presaged  this  approaching  woe ! 
Sooth  was  my  prophecy  of  fear  ; 
Believe  it  when  it  augurs  cheer. 
Would  we  had  left  this  dismal  spot ! 
in  luck  still  haunts  a  fairy  grot. 
Of  such  a  wondrous  tale  I  know — 
Dear  lady,  change  that  look  of  woe, 
My  harp  was  wont  thy  grief  to  cheer.' 

ELLEN. 

'  WeU,  be  it  as  thou  wilt ;  I  hear, 
But  cannot  stop  the  bursting  tear.' 

The  Minstrel  tried  his  simple  art, 
But  distant  far  was  Ellen's  heart : 


Alice  Brand. 
Merry  it  is  in  the  good  greenwood. 
When  the  mavis    and   merle  are 
singing, 
When  the  deer  sweeps  by,  and  the 
hounds  are  in  ciy, 
And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 

*  O  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 

Is  lost  for  love  of  you ; 
And  we  must  h<M  by  wood  and  wold. 
As  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

'0  Alice,  'twas  all  for  thy  locks  so 
bright, 

And 'twas  all  for  thine  eyes  so  blue, 
That  on  the  night  of  our  luddess  flight 

Thy  brother  bold  I  slew. 

'  Now  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  beech 
The  hand  that  held  the  g^ve, 

For  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed. 
And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

*  And  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  small. 

That  wont  on  harp  to  stray, 
Adoakmust  shearfrom  the  slaughter'd 
deer. 
To  keep  the  cold  away.' 


'  O  Richard !  if  my  brother  died, 

'Twas  but  a  fatal  chance ; 
For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried, 

And  fortune  sped  the  lance. 

'  If  pall  and  yair  no  more  I  weiar. 
Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen, 

As  warm,  we  '11  say,  is  the  russet  grey, 
As  gay  the  forest-green. 

*  And,  Richard,  if  our  lot  be  hard, 

And  lost  thy  native  land, 
Still  Alice  has  her  own  Richard, 

And  he  his  Alice  Brand.' 


Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  green- 
wood. 
So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  singing ; 
On  the  beech's  pride,  and  oak's  brown 
side. 
Lord  Richard's  axe  is  ringing. 

Up  spoke  the  moody  Elfin  King, 
Who  won'd  within  the  hill  j 

Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  ruin*d 
church, 
His  voice  was  ghostly  shrill. 

'Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beech 
and  oak. 

Our  moonlight  circle's  screen  t 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer. 

Beloved  of  our  Elfin  Queen  ? 
Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  Juries'  fatal  green  ? 

*  Up,  Urgan,  up  I  to  yon  mortal  hie. 

For  thou  wert  christen'd  man ; 
For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fly. 
For  mutter'd  word  or  ban. 

*  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  wither'd 

heart, 
The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye ; 
Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  would 
part. 
Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die.' 
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'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  green- 
wood, 
Though  the  birds  have  still 'd  their 
singing; 
The  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise, 
And  Richard  is  fagots  bringing. 

Up  Ui^n  starts,  that  hideous  dwarf, 

Before  Lord  Richard  stands. 
And,  as  he  cross'd  and  bless'd  himself, 

*  I  fear  not  sign,*  quoth  the  gri^y  elf, 

'  That  is  made  with  bloody  hands.* 

But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 
That  woman,  void  of  fear, — 

*  And  if  there  *s  blood  upon  his  hand, 

*Tis  but  the  blood  of  deer.* 

*  Now  loud  thou  liest,  thou  bold  of  mood ! 

It  cleaves  unto  his  hand, 
The  stain  of  thine  own  kindly  blood. 
The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand.' 

Then  forward  stepped  she,  Alice  Brand, 
And  made  the  holy  sig^n, — 

'Andif  there  *sblood  on  Richard*shand, 
A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

*  And  I  conjure  thee,  Demon  elf, 

By  Him  whom  Demons  fear. 
To  show  us  whence  thou  art  thyself, 
And  what  thine  errand  here  ?  * 


*  Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  Fairy-land, 

When  fairy  birds  are  singing, 
When  the  court  doth  ride  by  their 
monarch's  side, 
With  bit  and  bridle  ringing : 

*  And  gaily  shines  the  Fairy-land — 

But  all  is  glistening  show, 
Like  the  idle  gleam  that  December's 
beam 
Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

'  And  fading,  like  that  varied  gleam. 

Is  our  inconstant  shape. 
Who  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem. 

And  now  like  dwarf  and  ape. 


*  It  was  between  the  night  and  day, 
When  the  Fairy  King  has  power. 
That  I  sunk  down  in  a  sinful  finy, 
And,  'twixtlife  and  death, wassnatch'd 
away 
To  the  joyless  Elfin  bower. 

*■  But  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold, 
Who  thrice  my  brow  durst  sign, 

I  might  regain. my  mortal  mold, 
As  fair  a  form  as  thine. ' 

She  cross'd  him  once,  she  cross*d  him 
twice, 

That  lady  was  so  brave ; 
The  fouler  grew  his  goblin  hue. 

The  darker  grew  the  cave. 

She  cross'd  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold ; 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  mold. 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand ! 

Merry  it  is  in  good  greenwood, 
When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  sing- 
ing, 
But  merrier  were  they  in  Dunfermline 
grey. 
When  all  the  bells  were  ringing. 


Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  staid, 
A  stranger  climb'd  the  steepy  glade : 
His  martial  step,  his  stately  mien. 
His  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 
His  eagle  glance  remembrance  claims : 
*Tis  Snowdoun's  Knight,  'tis  James 

Fitz-James. 
Ellen  beheld  as  in  a  dream. 
Then,   starting,  scarce   suppress'd  a 

scream  : 
'  O  stranger !  in  such  hour  of  fear, 
What  evil  hap  has  brought  thee  here  ? ' 
'  An  evil  hap  how  can  it  be. 
That  bids  me  look  again  on  thee  ? 
By  promise  bound,  my  former  guide 
Met  me  betimes  this  morning  tide. 
And  marshall'dfOver  bank  and  bourne. 
The  happy  path  of  my  return.' 
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*The  happy  path! — what!   said  he 

nought 
Of  war,  of  battle  to  be  fought, 
Of  guarded  pass  1 '    *  No,  by  my  faith  ! 
Nor  saw  I  aught  could  augur  scathe.* 
'  0  haste  thee,  Allau,  to  the  kern, — 
Yonder  his  tartans  I  discern ; 
Learn  thou  his  purpose,  and  conjure 
That  he  will  guide  the  stranger  sure ! 
What  prompted  thee,  unhappy  man  t 
The  meanest  serf  in  Roderick's  clan 
Had  not  been  bribed  by  love  or  fear. 
Unknown  to  him  to  guide  thee  here.* 


'  Sweet  Ellen,  dear  my  life  must  be. 
Since  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee ; 
Yet  life  I  hold  but  idle  breath. 
When  love  or  honour's  weigh'd  with 

death. 
Then  let  mc  profit  by  my  chance, 
And  speak  my  purpose  bold  at  once. 
I  come  to  bear  thee  from  a  wild. 
Where  ne'er  before    such    blossom 

smiled ; 
By  this  soft  hand  to  lead  thee  far 
From  frantic  scenes  of  feud  and  war. 
Near  Bochastle  my  horses  wait ; 
They  bear  us  soon  to  Stirling  gate, 
ini  place  thee  in  a  lovely  bower, 
1 11  guard  thee  like  a  tender  flower' — 
*0 1  hush.  Sir  Knight!  'twere  female  art, 
To  say  I  do  not  read  thy  heart ; 
Too  much,  before,  my  selfish  ear 
Was  idly  soothed  my  praise  to  hear. 
That  fatal  bait  hath  lured  thee  back. 
In  deathfiil  hour,  o'er  dangerous  track ; 
And  how,  O  how,  can  I  atone 
The  wreck  my  vanity  brought  on ! 
One  way  remains — I  '11  tell  him  all ; 
Yes !  struggling  bosom,  forth  it  shall ! 
Thou,  whose  light  folly  bears  the  blame. 
Buy  thine  own  pardon  with  thy  shame  I 
But  first,  my  father  is  a  man 
Outlaw'd  and  exiled  under  ban ; 
The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head ; 
Whh  me  'twere  infiuny  to  wed. 


Still  wouldst  thou  speak?  then  hear 

the  truth! 
Fitz^James,  there  is  a  noble  youth, 
If  yet  he  isi  exposed  for  me 
And  mine  to  dread  extremity — 
Thou  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart ; 
Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart !' 


Fitz-James  knew  every  wily  train 

A  lady^s  fickle  heart  to  gain ; 

But  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vain. 

There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen's  eye. 

To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  lie; 

In  maiden  confidence  she  stood, 

Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood. 

And  told  her  love  with  such  a  sigh 

Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony. 

As  death  had  scal'd  her  Malcolm^s 

doom. 
And  she  sat  sorrowing  on  his  tomb. 
Hope  vanish'd  from  Fitz-James's  eye. 
But  not  with  hope  fled  sympathy^ 
He  profier'd  to  attend  her  side. 
As  brother  would  a  sister  guide. 
'O!    little  know'st  thou   Roderick's 

heart! 
Safer  for  both  we  go  apart. 
O  haste  thee,  and  from  Allan  learn, 
If  thou  may'st  trust  yon  wily  kern.' 
With  hand  upon  his  forehead  laid, 
The  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shade, 
A  parting  step  or  two  he  made ; 
Then,  as  some  thought  had  cross'd  his 

brain, 
He  paused,  and  tum'd,  and  came  again. 


*  Hear,  lady,  yet,  a  parting  word ! 
It  chanced  in  fight  that  my  poor  sword 
Preserved  the  life  of  Scotland's  lord. 
This  ring  the  grateful  Monarch  gave. 
And  bade,  when  I  had  boon  to  crave. 
To  bring  it  back,  and  boldly  claim 
The  recompense  that  I  would  name. 
Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord, 
But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword. 
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Whose  castle  is  his  hehn  and  shield, 
His  lordship  the  emt>attled  field. 
What  from  a  prince  can  I  demand. 
Who  neither  reck  of  state  nor  land  ? 
Ellen,  thy  hand — the  ring  is  thine ; 
Each  guard  and  usher  knows  the  sign. 
Seek  thou  the  King  without  delay ; 
This  signet  shall  secure  thy  way ; 
And  claim  thy  suit,  whatever  it  be, 
As  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  me/ 
He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on. 
Paused,  kissM  her  hand,  and  then  was 

gone. 
The  aged  Minstrel  stood  aghast, 
So  hastily  Fitz-James  shot  past. 
He  join'd  his  guide,  and  wending  down 
The  ridges  of  the  mountain  brown, 
Across  the  stream  they  took  their  way, 
That  joins  Loch  Katrine  to  Achray. 

XX. 

All  in  the  Trosachs*  glen  was  still. 
Noontide  was  sleeping  on  the  hill : 
Sudden  his  guide  whoop'd  loud  and 

high— 
'  Murdoch  !  was  that  a  signal  cry?* 
He  stammerM  forth, '  I  shout  to  scare 
Yon  raven  from  his  dainty  fare.* 
He  looked,  he  knew  the  raven*s  prey — 
His  own  brave  steed  : — '  Ah  I  gallant 

grey  I 
For  thee,  for  me  perchance,  'twere  well 
We  ne'er  had  seen  the  Trosachs'  delL 
Murdoch,  move  first — but  silently ; 
Whistle  or  whoop,  and  thou  shalt  die ! ' 
Jealous  and  sullen,  on  they  fared. 
Each  silent,  each  upon  his  guard. 


Now  wound  the  path  its  dizzy  ledge 
Around  a  precipice's  edge. 
When  lo !  a  wasted  female  form, 
Blighted  by  wrath  of  sun  and  storm. 
In  tatter'd  weeds  and  wild  array. 
Stood  on  a  clifi*  beside  the  way. 
And  glancing  round  her  restless  eye. 
Upon  the  wood,  the  rock,  the  sky. 


Seem'd   nought  to  mark,  yet  all  to 

spy. 
Her  brow  was  wreath'd  with  gaudy 

broom; 
With  gesture  wild  she  waved  a  plume 
Of  feathers,  which  the  eagles  fling 
To  crag  and  clifi'  from  dusky  wing ; 
Such  spoils  her  desperate  step  had 

sought, 
Where  scarce  was  footing  for  the  goat 
The  tartan  plaid  she  first  descried, 
And  shriek'd  till  all  the  rocks  replied ; 
As  loud  she  laugh'd  when  near  they 

drew, 
For  then  the  Lowland  garb  she  knew ; 
And  then  her  hands  she  wildly  wrung, 
And  then  she  wept,  and  then  she  sung. 
She  sung ! — the  voice,  in  better  time. 
Perchance  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime ; 
And  now,  though  strain'd  and  rough- 
ened, stiU 
Rung  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hill : 


•  They  bid  me  sleep,  they  bid  me  pray, 
They  say  my  brain  is  warp'd  and 

wrung; 
I  cannot  sleep  on  Highland  brae, 

I  cannot  pray  in  Highland  tongue. 
But  were  I  now  where  Allan  glides. 
Or  heard  my  native  Devan's  tides. 
So  sweetly  would  I  rest,  and  pray 
That  Heaven  would  close  my  wintry 

day! 

**Twas  thus  myhair  they  bade  me  braid. 
They  made  me  to  the  church  repair ; 

It  was  my  bridal  mom,  they  said. 
And  my  true  love  would  meet  me 
there. 

But  woe  betide  the  cruel  guile. 

That  drown'd  in  blood  the  morning 
smile ! 

And  woe  betide  the  fairy  dream  ! 

I  only  waked  to  sob  and  scream.' 
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XXIII. 

'Who  is  this  maid  t  what  means  her  lay? 
She  hovers  o'er  the  hollow  way, 
And  flutters  wide  her  mantle  grey, 
As  the  lone  heron  spreads  his  wing, 
By  twilight,  o*er  a  haunted  spring/ 
'  Tis  Blanche  of  Devan,*  Murdoch  said, 
'A  crazed  and  captive  Lowland  maid, 
Ta'en  on  the  mom  she  was  a  bride, 
When  Roderick  foray'd  Devan-side. 
The  gay  bridegroom  resistance  made, 
And  felt  our  Chief's  unconquer'd  blade ; 
I  marvel  she  is  now  at  large. 
But  oft  she  'scapes  from  Maudlin's 

charge. 
Hence,  brain-sick  fool  I'  He  raised  his 

bow^: 
*  Now  if  thou  strik'st  her  but  one  blow, 
1 11  pitch  thee  from  the  cliff  as  far 
As  ever  peasant  pitch 'd  a  bar  !* 
'Thanks,    champion,    thanks!*    the 

maniac  cried. 
And  press'd  her  to  Fitz-James's  side ; 
'  See  the  grey  pennons  I  prepare 
To  seek  my  true-love  through  the  air ! 
I  will  not  lend  that  savigt  groom. 
To  break  his  fiUl,  oAe  downy  plume  ! 
No !  deep  amid  disjointed  stones. 
The  wolves  shall  batten  on  his  bones, 
And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid, 
By  bush  and  brier  in  mid-air  staid. 
Wave  forth  a  banner  fair  and  free, 
•  Mtct  signal  for  their  revelry.* 


'Hash  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still  !* 
•  0 !  thou  look'st  kindly,  and  I  will. 
Mine  eye  has  dried  and  wasted  been. 
But  stfll  it  loves  the  Lincoln  green ; 
And,  though  mine  ear  is  all  unstrung, 
Still,  still  it  loves  the  Lowland  tongue. 

'For  O  my  sweet    WHliam  Was 
forester  true. 
Me  stole  poor  Blanche*s  heart 
away ! 


His  coat  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood 
hue. 
And  so    blithely  he    trill'd  the 
Lowland  lay! 

^  It  was  not  that  I  meant  to  tell  .  .  . 
But  thou  art  wise  and  guessest  well.* 
Then,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone, 
And  hurried  note,  the  song  went  on. 
Still  on  the  Clansman,  fearfully, 
She  fix*d  her  apprehensive  eye ; 
Then  tum*d  it  on  the  Knight,  and  then 
Her  look  glanced  wildly  o'er  the  glen. 


'  The  toils  are  pitch'd,  and  the  stakes 
are  set. 
Ever  sing  merrily,  merrily ; 
The  bows  they  bend,  and  the  knives 
they  whet, 
Hunters  live  so  cheerily. 

*  It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten, 

Bearing  its  branches  sturdily ; 
He  came  stately  down  the  glen, 
Ever  sing  hardily,  hardily. 

*  It  was  there  he  metwith  a  wounded 

doe, 
She  was  bleeding  deathfully ; 
She  wam'd  him  of  the  toils  below, 
O,  so  faithfully,  faithfully ! 

*  He  had  an  eye,  and  he  could  heed, 

Ever  sing  warily,  warily ; 
He  had  a  foot,  and  he  could  speed- 
Hunters  watch  so  narrowly.' 


Fitz-James*s  mind  was  passion-toss' d, 
When  Ellen's  hints  andfears  werelost ; 
But     Murdoch's      shout     suspicion 

wrought. 
And  Blanche'ssongconviction  brought. 
Notiike  a  stag  that  spies  the  snare. 
But  lion  of  the  hunt  aware. 
He  waved  at  once  his  blade  on  high, 
*  Disclose  thy  treachery,  or  die !' 
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Forth  at  full  speed  the  Clansman  flew, 
But  in  his  race  his  bow  he  drew. 
The  shaft  just  grazed  Fitz-James'screst, 
And  thriird  in  Blanche's  faded  breast ! 
Murdoch  of  Alpine  !  prove  thy  speed* 
For  ne'er  had  Alpine*s  son  such  need ! 
With  heart  of  fire,  and  foot  of  wind. 
The  fierce  avenger  is  behind  ! 
Fate  judges  of  the  rapid  strife — 
The  forfeit  death— the  prize  is  life ! 
Thy  kindred  ambush  lies  before, 
Close  couch*d  upon  the  heathery  moor ; 
Them   couldst  thou  reach! — it  may 

not  be — 
Thineambush'dkin  thou  ne*er  shaltsee, 
The  fiery  Saxon  gains  en  thee ! 
— Resistless  speeds  the  deadly  thrust, 
As  lightning  strikes  the  pine  to  dust ; 
With  foot  and  hand  Fitz- James  must 

strain. 
Ere  he  can  win  his  blade  again. 
Bent  o*er  the  (sdVn,  with  falcon  eye, 
He  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  die  ; 
Then  slower  wended  back  his  way, 
Where  the  poor  maiden  bleeding  lay. 


She  sate  beneath  the  birchen-tree. 
Her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee ; 
She  had  withdrawn  the  fatal  shaft, 
And  gazed  on  it,  and  feebly  laugh'd  ; 
Her  wreath  ofbroom  and  feathers  grey. 
Daggled  with  blood,  beside  her  lay. 
The  Knight  to  stanch  the  life-stream 

tried; 
'  Stranger,  it  is  in  vain  1'  she  cried. 
'  This  hour  of  death  has  given  me  more 
Of  reason's  power  than  years  before ; 
For,  as  these  ebbing  veins  decay, 
My  frenzied  visions  fade  away. 
A  helpless  injured  wretch  I  die. 
And  something  tells  me  in  thine  eye, 
That  thou  wert  mine  avenger  bom. — 
Seest  thou  this  tress  I— O !  still  I  Ve 

worn 
This  little  tress  of  yellow  hair, 
Through  danger,  frenzy,  and  despair ! 


It  once  was  bright  and  clear  as  thine, 
But  blood  and  tears  have  dimm'd  its 

shine. 
I  will  not  tell  thee  when  'twas  shred, 
Norfrom  what  guiltless  victim's  head— 
My  brain  would  turn!— but  it  shall 

wave 
Like  plumage  on  thy  helmet  brave. 
Till  sun  and  wind  shall   bleach  the 

stain. 
And  thou  wilt  bring  it  me  again. — 
I  waver  still.    O  God  I  more  bright 
Let  reason  beam  her  parting  light ! 
O I  by  thy  knighthood's  honour'd  sign, 
And  for  thy  life  preserved  by  mine, 
When  thou  shalt  see  a  darksome  man, 
Who  boasts   him   Chief  of  Alpine's 

CUn, 
With  tartans    broad,    and    shadowy 

plume, 
And  hand  of  blood,  and  brow  of  gloom, 
Be  thy  heart  bold,  thy  weapon  strong, 
And  wreak  poor  Blanche  of  Devan's 

wrong ! 
They  watch   for  thee   by   pass  and 

fell  .  .  • 
Avoid    the    path  .  .  .  O    God !  .  .  . 

farewell.* 

XXVIII. 

A  kindly  heart  had  brave  Fitz- James ; 
Fast  pour'd  his  eyes  at  pity's  claims ; 
And  now,  with  mingled  grief  and  ire. 
He  saw  the  murder'd  maid  expire. 

*  God,  in  my  need,  be  my  relief. 
As  I  wreak  this  on  yonder  Chief!* 
A  lock  from  Blanche's  tresses  fair 
Heblended  with  her  bridegroom*shair ; 
The  mingled  braid  in  blood  he  dyed, 
And  placed  it  on  his  bonnet-side  : 

*  By  Him  whose  word  is  truth !  I  swear, 
No  other  favour  will  I  wear. 

Till  this  sad  token  I  imbrue 
In  the  best  blood  of  Roderick  Dhu  \ 
Buthark!  what  meansyonfiednt  halloo  I 
The  chase  is  up ;  but  they  shall  know, 
The  stag  at  bay  's  a  dangerous  foe.' 
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BarrM  from  the  known  but  guarded 

way, 
Througfa  copse  and  cliffs  Fitz- James 

must  stray, 
Andoftmustchange  his  desperate  track, 
By  stream  and  precipice  tum'd  back. 
Heartless,  fatigued,and  faint,  at  length. 
From  lack  of  food  and  loss  of  strength, 
He  couch 'd  him  in  a  thicket  hoar, 
And  thought  his  toils  and  perils  o*er : 
'Of  all  my  rash  adventures  past, 
This  frantic  feat  must  prove  the  last ! 
Who  e'er  so  mad  but  might  have  guessM, 
That  all  this  Highland  hornet's  nest 
Would  muster  up  in  swarms  so  soon 
As  e'er  they  heard  of  bands  at  Doune? 
Like  bloodhounds  now  they  search 

me  out, — 
Hark,  to  the  whistle  and  the  shout ! — 
If  farther  through  the  wilds  I  go, 
I  only  fall  upon  the  foe : 
in  couch  me  here  till  evening  grey, 
Then  darkling  try  my  dangerous  way.  * 


The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly'  down, 
The  woods  are  wrapt  in  deeper  brown. 
The  owl  awakens  from  her  dell. 
The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell ; 
Enough  remains  of  glimmering  light 
To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright. 
Yet  not  enough  from  far*  to  show 
His  figure  to  the  watchful  foe. 
With  cautious  step,  and  ear  awake. 
He  climbs  the  crag  and  threads  the 

brake; 
And  not  the  summer  solstice,  there. 
Tempered  the  midnight  mountain  air. 
But  every  breeze,  that  swept  the  wold, 
Benumb'd  his  drenched  limbs  with 

cold. 
In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone, 
Fannsh'd  and  chill'd,  through  ways 

unknown. 
Tangled  and  steep,  he  journeyed  6n  ; 
Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  point  he  tum'd, 
A  watch-fire  close  before  him  bum'd. 


Beside  its  embers  red  and  clear, 
BaskM  in  his  plaid  a  mountaineer ; 
And  up  he  sprung  with  sword  in  hand, — 
'Thy    name    and    purpose!     Saxon, 

stand!' 
*A  stranger.*    *What  dost  thou  re- 
quire?' 

*  Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  fire. 
My  life's  beset,  my  path  is  lost, 
Thegale  has  chiU'dmy  limbs  with  frost.' 
'Art  thou  a  friend  to  Roderick?'     *No.' 
«Thou  darest  not  call  thyself  a  foe?' 

'  I  dare  !  to  him  and  all  the  band 
He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand.' 
'  Bold  words !  but,  though  the  beast 

of  game 
The  privilege  of  chase  may  claim, 
Thoughspace  and  lawthestagwe  lend, 
Ere  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend. 
Who  everreck'd,  where,  how,  or  when, 
The  prowling  fox  was  trapp'd  or  slain  ? 
Thus  treacherous  scouts,-ryet  sure 

they  lie 
Who  say  thou  cam'st  a  secret  spy  !  * 

*  They  do,  by  heaven  I  Come  Roderick 

Dhu, 
And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two, 
And  let  me  but  till  morning  rest, 
I  write  the  falsehood  on  their  crest.' 
'  If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright,  . 
Thou   bear'st  the  belt  and  spur  of 

Knight.' 
'Then  by  these  tokens  mayest  thou 

know 
Each  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe.' 

*  Enough,  enough ;  sit  down  and  share 
A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare.' 


He  gave  him  of  his  Highland  cheer, 
llie  harden'd  flesh  of  mountain  deer ; 
Dry  fuel  on  the  fire  he  laid, 
And  bade  the  Saxon  share  his  plaid. 
He  tended  him  like  welcome  guest^ 
Then  thus  his  farther  speech  address'd: 
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'Stranger,  I  am  to  Roderick  Dhu 
A  clansman  bom,  a  kinsman  true ; 
Each  word  against  his  honour  spoke, 
Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke ; 
Yet  more, — upon  thy  fate,  'tis  said, 
A  mighty  augury  is  Uid. 
It  rests  with  me  to  wind  my  horn, — 
Thou  art  with  numbers  overborne ; 
It  rests  with  me,  here,  brand  to  brand. 
Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand : 
But,  not  for  clan,  nor  kindred's  cause. 
Will  I  depart  from  honour's  laws ; 
To  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shame, 
And  stranger  is  a  holy  name ; 
Guidance  and  rest,  and  food  and  fire, 
In  vain  he  never  must  require. 
Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  day ; 
Myself  will  guide  thee  on  the  way, 
0*er  stock  and  stone,  through  watch 

and  ward, 
Till  past  Clan- Alpine's  outmost  guard, 
As  far  as  Coilantogle's  ford  ; 
From  thence  thy  warrant  is  thy  sword.' 
'  1  take  thy  courtesy,  by  heaven. 
As  freely  as  'tis  nobly  given  ! ' 
*  Well,  rest  thee ;  for  the  bittern's  cry 
Sings  us  the  lake's  wild  lullaby.' 
With  that  he  shook  the  gather'd  heath. 
And  spread  his  plaid  upon  the  wreath ; 
And  the  brave  foemen,  side  by  side. 
Lay  peaceful  down, like  brothers  tried, 
And  slept  until  the  dawning  beam 
Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream. 


Canto  Fifth. 

Fair  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern 
light. 
When  first,  by  the  bewilder'd  pil- 
grim spied. 
It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  night. 
And  silvers  o'er  thetorrent'sfoaming 
tide, 


And  lights  the  fearful  path  on  moun- 
tain side, — 
Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the 
fairest  far. 

Giving   to   horror  grace,  to   danger 
pride. 
Shine  martial  Faith,  and  Courtesy's 
bright  star. 

Through  all  the  wreckful  storms  that 
cloud  the  brow  of  War. 


That  early  beam,  so  (air  and  sheen, 
Was    twinkling    through    the    hazel 

screen. 
When,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red. 
The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  dappled  sky, 
Mutter'd  their  soldier  matins  by. 
And  then  awaked  their  fire,  to  steal. 
As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meal. 
That  o'er,  the  Gael  around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue. 
And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way. 
By  thicket  green  and  mountain  grey. 
A  wildering  path  I  they  winded  now 
Along  the  precipice's  brow. 
Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath. 
The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 
And  all  the  vales  beneath  that  lie. 
Till  Stirling's  turrets  melt  in  sky ; 
Then,  sunk  in  copse,  their  farthest 

glance 
Gain'd  not  the  length  of  horseman's 

lance. 
*Twas  oft  so  steep,  the  foot  was  fiun 
Assistance  from  the  hand  to  gain ; 
So  tangled  oft,  that,  bursting  through. 
Each  hawthorn  shed  her  showers  of 

dew, — 
That  diamond  dew,  so  pure  and  clear. 
It  rivals  all  but  Beauty's  tear.' 


At  length  they  came  where,  stem  and 

steep. 
The  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep. 
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Here  Veimachar  in  silver  flows, 
There,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose ; 
Ever  the  hollow  path  twined  on. 
Beneath  steep  bank  and  threatening 

stone; 
An  hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 
With  hardihood  against  a  host 
The  ragged  mountain's  scanty  cloak 
Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  birch  and  oak, 
With  shingles  bare,  and  difis  between, 
And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green, 
And  heather  black,  that  waved  so  high. 
It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry. 
But  where  the  lake  slept  deep  and  still. 
Dank  osiers  firingedtheswampand  hill ; 
And  oft  both  path  and  hill  were  torn. 
Where    wintry   torrents   down    had 

borne. 
And  heaped  upon  the  cumbered  land 
Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 
So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace, 
The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace, 
Led  slowly  through  the  pass's  jaws, 
And  ask'd  Fitz-James,  by  what  strange 


He  sought  these  wilds,  traversed  by 

few. 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu. 


'Brave  Gael,  my  pass  in  danger  tried. 
Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side ; 
Yet,  sooth  to  tell,*  the  Saxon  said, 
'I  dreamt  not  now  to  claim  its  aid. 
When  here,   but  three  days  since, 

I  came, 
Bewflder'd  in  pursuit  of  game. 
All  seem'd  as  peaceful  and  as  still 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill ; 
Thy  dangerous  Chief  was  then  afar, 
Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 
Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain- 
guide. 
Though  deep,  perchance,  the  villain 

lied.' 
*  Yet  why  a  second  venture  try  I ' 
'  A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  why  I 


Moves  our  free  course  by  such  fixM 

cause 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws  ? 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  awa3r* 
The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day ; 
Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 
A   Knight*s    free   footsteps   far    and 

wide, — 
A  falcon  flown,  a  greyhound  stray*d, 
The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid; 
Or,  if  a  path  be  dangerous  known, 
The  danger's  self  is  lure  alone.* 

v. 
•Thy  secret  keep,  I  urge  thee  not; 
Yet,  ere  again  ye  sought  this  spot, 
Say,  heard  ye  nought  of  Lowland  war, 
Against  Clan- Alpine,  raised  by  Mar  ?' 

*  No,  by  my  word ; — of  bands  prepared 
To  g^uard  King  James's  sports  I  heard ; 
Nor  doubt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  hear 
This  muster  of  the  mountaineer, 
Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung, 
Which  else  in   Doune  had  peaceful 

hung.' 

*  Free  be  they  flung!  for  we  were  loth 
Their  silken  folds  should  feast  the  moth. 
Free  be  they  flung !  as  free  shall  wave 
Clan-Alpine's  pine  in  banner  brave. 
But,  Stranger,  peaceful  since  you  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  mountain  game, 
Whence  the  bold  boast  by  which  you 

show 
Vich-Alpine's  vow'd  and  mortal  foe  ? ' 

*  Warrior,  but  yester-morn,  I  knew 
Nought  of  thy   Chieftain.   Roderick 

Dhu, 
Save  as  an  outlawed  desperate  man, 
The  chief  of  a  rebellious  clan, 
Who,  in  the  Regent's  court  and  sight. 
With  ruffian  dagger  stabb'd  a  knight : 
Yet  this  alone  might  from  his  part 
Sever  each  true  and  loyal  heart.* 

VI. 

Wrothful  at  such  arraignment  foul, 
Dark  lower'd   the   clansman's   sable 
scowl. 
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A  space  he  paused,  then  sternly  saidl^ 
'And  heard'st  thou  why  he  drew  his 

blade? 
Hear(]*8t  thou  that  shameful  word  and 

blow 
Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his 

foe? 
What  reck'd  the  Chieftain  if  he  stood 
On  Highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood  ? 
He  rights  such  wrongwhereit  is  given. 
If  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven.' 

*  Still  was  it  outrage ;— yet,  'tis  true. 
Not  then  claim'd  sovereignty  his  due ; 
While  Albany,  with  feeble  hand, 
Held  borrow'd  truncheon  of  command, 
The  young  King,  mew'd  in  Stirling 

tower. 
Was  stranger  to  respect  and  power. 
But  then,  thy  Chieftain's  robber  life ! 
Winning  mean  prey  by  causeless  strife. 
Wrenching  from  ruin'd  Lowland  swain 
His  herds  and  harvest  reared  in  vain. 
Methinks  a  soul,  like  thine,  should 

scorn 
The  spoils  from  such  foul  foray  borne.' 

vn. 

The  Gael  beheld  him  grim  the  while, 
And  answer'd  with  disdainful  smile, 

*  Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 
I  mark'd  thee  send  delighted  eye. 
Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay. 
Extended  in  succession  gay, 

Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green. 
With  gentle  slopes   and  groves  be- 
tween : 
These  fertile  plains,  that  soften'd  vale. 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael ; 
The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand. 
And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land. 
Where  dwell  we  now?   See,  rudely 

swell 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell. 
Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread, 
For  fatten'd  steer  or  household  bread ; 
Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry. 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply, — 


"To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore, 
Belong  the  target  and  claymore ! 
I  give  you  shelter  in  my  breast, 
Your  own  good  blades  must  win  the 

rest" 
Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  North, 
Think'st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth. 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may. 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  ? 
Ay,  by  my  soul !  While  on  yon  plain 
The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain, 
While  of  ten  thousand  herds  there 

strays 
But  one  along  yon  river's  maze, 
The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir, 
Shall  widi  strong  hand  redeem  his 

share. 
Where  live  the  mountain  Chiefs  who 

hold. 
That  plundering  Lowland  field  and  fold 
Is  aught  but  retribution  true  ? 
Seek  other  cause  'gainst    Roderick 

Dhu.' 


Answer'd  Fitz-James, '  And,if  I  sought, 
Think'st    thou    no    other   could    be 

brought? 
What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid  ? 
My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscade  !* 
<  As  of  a  meed  to  rashness  due : 
Hadst  thou  sent  wamingfisdr  and  true— 
I  seek  my  bound,  or  falcon  strayed, 
I  seek,  good  faith,  a  Highland  maid — 
Free  hadst  thou  been  to  come  and  go ; 
But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe. 
Nor  jret,  for  this,  even  as  a  spy, 
Hadst  thou  unheard  been  doom'd  to 

die. 
Save  to  fulfil  an  augury.' 
*  Well,  let  it  pass ;  nor  will  I  now- 
Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow. 
To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow. 
Enough,  I  am  by  promise  tied 
To  nutch  me  with  this  man  of  pride  : 
Twice  have  I  sought  Clan-Alpine's  glen 
In  peace  ;  but  when  I  come  agen, 
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I  come  with  iMumer,  brand,  and  bow, 

As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 

For  love-lorn  swain,  in  ]a4y*8  bower, 

Ne*er  panted  for  the  appointed  hour. 

As  I,  until  before  me  stand 

This  rebel  Chieftain  and  his  band ! ' 


'Have,  then,  thy  wish!'  He  whistled 

shriU, 
And  he  was  answer'd  from  the  hill ; 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  th^  curlew. 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 
Instant,    through    copse  and   heath, 

arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows ; 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 
From  shingles  grey  their  lances  start. 
The  l>racken  bush   sends  forth  the 

dart, 
The  rushes  and  the  willow- wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  for  strife. 
That  whistle  garrisoned  the  glen 
At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men. 
As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 
A  subterranean  host  had  given. 
Watching  their  leader's  beck  and  will, 
AH  silent  there  they  stood,  and  still. 
Liketheloosecrags,  whose  threatening 


Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pass,  • 
As  if  an  in£uit'8  touch  could  urge 
Their  headlong  passage   down  the 

verge. 
With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung, 
Upon  the  mountain-side  they  hung. 
The  Mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 
Along  Benkdi's  living  side. 
Then  fix'd  his  eye  and  sable  brow 
FnH  on  Fitz^James — *  How  sayest  thou 

now? 
These    are    Clan-Alpine's    warriors 

true; 
And,  Saxon,— I  am  Roderick  Phu !' 


Fitz- James  was  brave.     Though  to  his 

heart 
The  life-blood  thrill'd  with  sudden  start. 
He  mann'd  himself  with  dauntless  air, 
Retum'd  the  Chief  his  haughty  stare. 
His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore, 
And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before : 
'Come  one,  comeall !  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.' 
Sir  Roderick  mark'd,  and  in  his  eyes 
Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise, 
And  the  stem  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel. 
Short  space  he  stood,  then  waved  his 

hand: 
Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band ; 
Each  warrior  vanished  where  he  stood. 
In  broom  or  bracken^  heath  or  wood ; 
Sunkbrandand  spear  and  bended  bow. 
In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low ; 
It  seem'd  as  if  their.mother  Earth 
Had  swallowed  up  her  warlike  birth. 
The  wind's  last  breath  had  toss'd  in  air 
Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair; 
The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill-side. 
Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving 

wide: 
The  sun's  last  glance  was  glinted  back, 
From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and 

jack; 
The  next,  all  unreflected,  shone 
On  bracken  green  and  cold  grey  stone. 

XI. 

Fitz-James  look'd  round,  yet  scarce 

believed 
The  lyitness  that  his  sight  received ; 
Such  |ip]>aritipn  well  might  seem 
Delusion  of  9.  dreadful  dream. 
Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed. 
And  to  his  look  the  Chief  replied, 
*  Fear  nought— nay,  that  I  need  not 

say- 
But  doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 
Thou  art  my  guest;  I  pledged  my  word 
As,  far  as  Coilantogle  ford : 
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Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 
For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand, 
Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 
Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  GaeL 
So  move  we  on ;  I  only  meant 
To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant. 
Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dfau.* 
They  moved.     I  said  Fitz-James  was 

brave 
As  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive, 
Yet  dare  not  say  that  now  his  blood 
Kept  on  its  wont  and  temper'd  flood, 
As,followingRoderick'sstride,he  drew 
That    seeming    lonesome    pathway 

through, 
Which  yet,  by  fearful  proof,  was  rife 
With  lances,  that,  to  take  his  life. 
Waited  but  signal  from  a  guide 
So  late  dishonour'd  and  defied. 
Ever,  by  stealth,  liis  eye  sought  round 
The  vanish'd  guardians  of  the  ground, 
And  still,  from  copse  and  heather  deep, 
Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  peep, 
And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain. 
The  signal-whistle  heard  again. 
Nor  breathed  he  free  till  fiur  behind 
The  pass  was  left ;  for  then  they  wind 
Along  a  wide  and  level  green. 
Where  neither  tree  nor  tiift  was  seen. 
Nor  rush  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near, 
To  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 


The  Chief  in  silence  strode  before, 
And  reach'd  that  torrent's  sounding 

shore. 
Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes, 
From  Vennachar  in  silver  bresiks. 
Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  cease- 
less mines 
On  Bochastle  the  mouldering  lines. 
Where  Rome,  the  Empress  of  the  worid. 
Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  unfurl'd. 
And  here  hb  course  the  Chieftain  staid, 
Threw  down  his  target  and  his  plaid. 
And  to  the  Lowland  warrior  said : 


'  Bold  Saxon  !  to  his  promise  just, 
Vich-Alpine  has  discharged  his  trust. 
This  murderous  Chief,  this  ruthless 

man. 
This  head  of  a  rebellious  clan, 
Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and 

ward, 
Far  past  Clan-Alpine's  outmost  guard. 
Now  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 
A  Chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feel. 
See  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 
Arm'd  like  thyself  with  single  brand: 
For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford, 
And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy 

sword.* 


The  Saxon  paused :  *  I  ne'er  delay'd, 
When  foeman  bade  me  draw  my  blade; 
Nay,  more,  brave  Chief,  I  vow'd  thy 

death; 
Yet  sure  thy  fair  and  generous  fiuth. 
And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 
A  better  meed  have  well  deserved : 
Can  nought  but  blood  our  feud  atone? 
Are  there  no  means?'  *  No,  Stranger, 

none! 
And  hear,  to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal, — 
The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel ; 
For  thus  spoke  Fate,  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead : 
"  Who  spilb  the  foremost  foeman's  life 
His  party  conquers  in  the  strife."* 
*  Then,  by  my  word,'  the  Saxon  said, 
'  The  riddle  is  already  read. 
Seek  yonder  brake  beneath  the  cliff; 
There  lies  RedMurdoch,starkandstiff. 
Thus  Fate  has  solved  her  prophecy, 
Then  yield  to  Fate,  and  not  to  me. 
To  James,  at  Stirling,  let  us  go. 
When,  if  thou  wilt  be  still  his  foe, 
Or  if  the  King  shall  not  agree 
To  grant  thee  grace  and  fitvour  fi-ee, 
I  plight  mine  honour,  oath,  and  word, 
That,  to  thy  native  strengths  restored, 
With  each  advantage  shalt  thou  stand. 
That  aids  thee  now,  to  guatxl  thy  land.' 
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Daik  lightninip  flashM  from  Roderick's 

eye: 
'  Sons  thy  presumption,  then,  so  high. 
Because  a  ^wrretched  kern  ye  slew, 
Homage  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhu  ? 
He  yields  not,  he,  to  man  nor  Fate ! 
Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hate : 
Mydansman's blood  demands  revenge. 
Not  yet  prepared!  By  heaven,!  change 
My  thought,  and  hold  thy  valour  light 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet  knight. 
Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care, 
And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
A  braid  of  his  fair  lady's  hair.' 
*  I  thank  thee^  Roderick,  for  the  word ! 
It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword ; 
For  I  have  sworn  this  braid  to  stain 
In  the  hest  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 
Now,   truce,    farewell  1    and,    ruth, 

begone! 
Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone, 
Froud  Chief  1  can  courtesy  be  shown ; 
Though  not  from  copse^  or  heath,  or 

cairn. 
Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stern. 
Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast. 
But  fear  not,  doubt  not — which  thou 

wilt— 
We  try  this  quarrel  hilt  to  hiH.* — 
Then  each  at  once  his  falchion  drew, 
Eadi  on  thegroundhisscabbard  threw. 
Each  looked  to  sun,  and  stream,  and 

plain. 
As  what  he  ne'er  might  see  again ; 
Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed. 
In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  closed. 

XV. 

lU  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw. 
Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull- 
hide 
Had  death  so  often  dash'd  aside ; 
For,  train'd  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-James's  blade    was  sword  and 
shield. 


He  practised  every  pass  and  ward, 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard  ; 
While  les»  expert,  though  stronger 

far. 
The  Gael  maintainM  unequal  war. 
Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood, 
And   thrice  the   Saxon  blade  drank 

blood ; 
No  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide, 
The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 
Fierce  Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain, 
And  shower'd  his  blows  like  wintry 

rain; 
And,  as  firm  rock,  or  castle-roof, 
Against  the  winter  shower  is  proof, 
The  foe,  invulnerable  still, 
Foil'd  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skfll ; 
Till,  at  advantage  ta'en,  his  brand 
Forced  Roderick*s  weapon  from  his 

hand. 
And  backward  borne  upon  the  lea, 
Brought  the  proud  Chieftain  to  his 

knee. 

xvi. 
'  Now,  jrield  thee,  orby  Him  who  made 
The  world,  thy  heart's  blood  dyes  my 

blade!' 
'Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy ! 
Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die/ 
Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil. 
Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil, 
Like  mountain-cat  who  guards   her 

young, 
Full  at  Fit2-James's  throat  he  sprung ; 
Received,  but  reck'd  not  of  a  wound, 
And  lock'd  his  arms  his  foeman  round. 
Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own ! 
No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown! 
That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might 

feel 
Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel ! 
They  tug,  they  strain)  down,  down 

they  go. 
The  Gael  above,  Fitz- James  below. 
The    Chieftain's    gripe    his    throat 

compress'd, 
His  knee  was  j^anted  in  his  breast ; 
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His  clotted  locks  he  backward  threw. 
Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew, 
From  blood  and  mist  to  dear  his  sight, 
Then  gleamM  aloft  his  dagger  bright  I 
But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 
The  stream  of  life's  exhausted  tide, 
And  all  too  late  the  advantage  came^ 
To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game  ; 
For,  while  the  dagger  gleam'don  high, 
Reel'd  soul  and  sense,  reel'd  brain 

and  eye. 
Down  came  the  blow — butinthe  heath; 
The    erring   blade    found    bloodless 

sheath. 
The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 
The  fainting  Chiefs  relaxing  grasp ; 
Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  close, 
But  breathless  all,  Fitz- James  arose. 


He  /altered  thanks  to  Heaven  for  life, 
Jlcdeen^'d,  unhoped,  from  desperate 

strife ; 
Next  on  his  foe  his  look  he  cast. 
Whose  every  gasp  appear'd  his  last ; 
In  Roderick's  gore  he  dipt  the  braid — 
*  Poor  Blanche  1  thy  wrongs  are  dearly 

paid: 
Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die,  or  live, 
The  praise  that  Faith  and  Valour  give.' 
With  that  he  blew  a  bugle-note. 
Undid  the  collar  from  his  throat, 
Unbonneted,  and  by  the  wave 
Sate  down  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 
Then  iaint  afar  are  heard  the  feet 
Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet ; 
The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 
FojurinountedsquiresinLincolngreen ; 
Twa  whobear  lance,  i^nd  two  who  lead, 
By  loosened  rein,  a  saddled  steed  ; 
Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course, 
And  by  Fitz-James  rein'd  up  his  horse, 
With  wonder  view*d  the  bloody  spot — 
— *  Exclaim  not,  gallants!  question  not. 
You,. Herbert  and  Luffness,  alight. 
And  bind  the  wounds  of  yonder  knight ; 
Let  the  gsey  palftrey  bear  his  vreight, 


We  destined  for  a  £airer  freight, 
And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight ; 
I  will  before  at  better  speed. 
To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed. 
The  sun  rides  high ;  I  must  be  boune, 
To  see  the  archer-game  at  noon ; 
But  lightly  Bayard  dears  the  lea. 
De  Vaux  and  Herries,  follow  me. 


♦Stand,  Bayard,  stand!'    The  steed 

obey'd, 
With  arching  neck  and  bended  head, 
And  glandng  eye  and  quivering  ear. 
As  if  he  loved  his  lord  to  hear. 
No  foot  Fitz- James  in  stimxp  staid. 
No  grasp  upon  the  saddle  laid. 
But  wreath'd  his  left  hand  in  the  mane, 
And  lightly  bounded  from  the  plain, 
Tum'd  on  the  horse  his  armed  bed. 
And  stirrM  his  courage  with  the  sted 
Bounded  the  fieiy  steed  in  air. 
The  rider  sate  erect  and  fair. 
Then  like  a  bolt  from  sted  crosd>ow 
Forth  launch'd,  along  the  plain  they 

go. 
They  dash*d  that  rapid  torrent  through, 
And  up  Carhonie's  hill  they  flew; 
Still  at  the  gallop  prick'd  the  Knight, 
His  merry-men  followed  as  they  might 
Along  thy  banks,  swift  Teith!   they 

ride, 
And  in  the  race  they  mock  thy  tide ; 
Torry  and  Lendrick  now  are  past. 
And  Deanstown  lies  behind  them  cast ; 
They  rise,  the  bannered   towers  of 

Doune, 
They  sink  in  distant  woodland  soon ; 
Blair- Drummond  sees  the  hoofs  strike 

fire. 
They    sweep    hke    breeic    through 

Ochtertyre ; 
They  mark  just  glance  and  disappear 
The  lofty  brow  of  andent  Kier ; 
They  bathe  their  courser*s  sweltering 

sides, 
Dark  Forth  I  amid  thy  shiggisfa  tides. 
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And  on  the  opposing  shore  take  ground. 
With  plash,  with  scramble,  and  with 

bound. 
Right-hand  they  leave  thy  cliffs,  Craig- 

Forth! 
And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  North, 
Grey  Stirling,  with  her  towers  and 

town. 
Upon  their  fleet  career  look'd  down. 

XIX. 

As  up  the  flinty  path  they  stnun*d 
Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  reinM ; 
A  signal  to  his  squire  he  flung. 
Who  instant  to  his  stirrup  sprung  : 
'  Seest  thou,  De  Vaux,  yon  woodsman 

grey. 
Who  town-ward  holds  the  rocky  way. 
Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array  t 
Mark'st  thou  the  firm,  yet  active  stride. 
With  which  he  scales  the  mountain- 
side t 
Know'st  thou  fh>m  whence  he  comes, 

or  whom  ? ' 
*  No,  by  my  word ;  a  burly  groom 
He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  chase 
A  baron's  train  would  nobly  grace.' 
'  Out,  out,  De  Vaux !  can  fear  supply. 
And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye  ? 
Afar,  ere  to  the  hill  he  drew. 
That  stately  form  and  step  I  knew ; 
Like  form  in  Scotland  is  not  seen, 
Treads  not  such  step  on  Scottish  green. 
Tis  James  of  Douglas,  by  Saint  Serle  1 
The  uncle  of  the  banish'd  Earl. 
Away,  away  to  court,  to  show 
The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foe : 
The  King  must  stand  upon  his  guard ; 
Douglas  and  he  must  meet  prepared.' 
Then  right-hand  wheel'd  their  steeds, 

and  straight 
They  won  the  castle's  postern  gate. 

XX. 

The  Douglas,  who  had  bent  his  way 
From  Cambus- Kenneth's  abbey  grey. 
Now,  as  he  dimb'd  the  rocky  shelf. 
Held  sad  communion  with  himself: 


'Yes!  all  is  true  my  fears  could  frame ; 
A  prisoner  lies  the  noble  Greme, 
And  fiery  Roderick  soon  will  feel 
The  vengeance  of  the  royal  steel. 
I,  only  I,  can  ward  their  fate ; 
God  grant  the  ransom  come  not  late ! 
The  Abbess  hath  her  promise  given 
My  child  shall  be  the  bride  of  Heaven ; 
Be  pardon'd  one  repining  tear  I 
For  He  who  gave  her  knows   how 

dear, 
How  excellent — but  that  is  by. 
And  now  my  business  is  to  die. 
Ye  towers !  within  whose  circuit  dread 
A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled ; 
And  thou,  O  sad  and  fatal  mound  I 
That  oft  hast  heard  the  death-axe  sound. 
As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 
Fell  the  stem  headsman's  bloody  hand, 
The  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless 

tomb 
Prepare,  for  Douglas  seeks  his  doom  ! 
But  hark !  what  blithe  and  jolly  peal 
Makes  the  Franciscan  steeple  reel  ? 
And  see !  upon  the  crowded  street. 
In  motley  groups  what  masquers  meet! 
Banner  and  pageant,  pipe  and  dnun, 
And  merry  morrice-dancers  come. 
I  guess,  by  all  this  quaint  array. 
The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day. 
James  will  be  there;  he  loves  such 

show. 
Where  the  good  yeoman  bendshis  bow, 
And  the  tough  wrestler  foils  his  foe, 
As  well  as  where,  in  proud  career. 
The  high-bom  tilter  sliivers  spear. 
I'll  follow  to  the  Castle-park, 
And  play  my  prize ;  King  James  shall 

mark 
If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  stark. 
Whose  force  so  oft,  in  happier  days, 
His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  praise.' 


The  Castle  gates  were  open  flung. 
The  quivering  drawbridge  rock'd  and 
rung, 
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And  echo'd  loud  the  flinty  street 
Beneath  the  coursers'  clattering  feet, 
As  slowly  down  the  steep  descent 
Fair  Scotland's  King  and  nobles  went, 
While  all  along  the  crowded  way 
Was  jubilee  and  loud  huzza. 
And  ever  James  was  bending  low 
To  his  white  jennet's  saddle-bow, 
DoflSng  his  cap  to  city  dame, 
Who  smiled  and  blush'd  for  pride  and 

shame. 
And  well  the  simperer  might  be  vain ; 
He  chose  the  fairest  of  the  train. 
Gravely  he  greets  each  city  sire, 
Commends  each  pageant'squaintattire. 
Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud. 
And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd. 
Who   rend  the   heavens  with  their 

acclaims, 
'  Long  live  the  Coomions'  King,  King 

James!' 
Behind  the  King  throng'd  peer  and 

knight, 
And  noble  dame  and  damsel  bright. 
Whose  fiery  steeds  ill  brook'd  the  stay 
Of  the  steep  street  and  crowded  way. 
But  in  the  train  you  might  discern 
Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stem ; 
There  nobles  moum'd  their  pride  re- 

strain'd, 
And  the  mean  burgher's  joys  disdain*d ; 
And  chiefs,  who,  hostage  for  their  clan. 
Were  each  from  home  a  banish'd  man. 
There  thought  upon  their  own  grey 

tower. 
Their   waving   woods,   their   feudal 

power. 
And  deem'd  themselvesashameful  part 
Of  pageant  which  they  cursed  in  heart 


Now,  in  the  Castle^park,  drew  out 
Their  chequer'd  bands  the  joyous  rout. 
There  morricers,  with  bell  at  heel, 
And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel ; 
But  chief,  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
Bold  Robin  Hood  and  all  his  band — 


Friar  Tuck  with  quarterstaffand  cowl, 
Old  Scathelocke  with  his  surly  scowl. 
Maid  Marion,  fair  as  ivory  bone. 
Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John ; 
Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will. 
In  archery  to  prove  their  skilL 
The  Douglas  bent  a  bow  of  might ; 
His  first  shaft  centered  in  the  white. 
And  when  in  turn  he  shot  again. 
His  second  split  the  first  in  twain. 
From  the  King*s  hand  must  Douglas 

Uke 
A  silver  dart,  the  archer's  stake ; 
Fondly  he  watch'd,  with  watery  eye. 
Some  answering  glance  of  sympathy; 
No  kind  emotion  made  reply ! 
Indifferent  as  to  archer  wight. 
The  monarch  gave  the  arrow  bright. 


Now,  clear  the  ring!   for,  hand   to 

hand. 
The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 
Two  o'er  the  rest  superior  rose. 
And  proud  demanded  mightier  foes, 
Nor  call'd  in  vain  ;  for  Douglas  came. 
— For  life  b  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame ; 
Scarce  better  John  of  Alloa's  fare. 
Whom  senseless  home  his  comrades 

bear. 
Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  King 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring, 
While  coldly  glanced  his  eye  of  blue, 
As  frozen  drop  of  wintry  dew. 
Douglas  would  speak,  but  in  his  breast 
His  struggling  soul  his  words  sup- 

press'd ; 
Indignant  then  he  tum'd  him  where 
Their  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  bare, 
To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 
When  each  his  utmost  strength  had 

shown. 
The  Douglas  rent  an  earth-fast  stone 
From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high. 
And  sent  the  fragment  through  the  sky 
A  rood  beyond  the  farthest  mark. 
And  still  in  Stirling's  royal  park. 
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The  grey-hjur'd  sires,  who  know  the 

past, 
To  strangers  point  the  Douglas-cast, 
And  moralize  on  the  decay 
Of  Scottish  strength  in  modem  day. 

XXIV. 

The  vale  with  loud  applauses  rang, 
The  Ladies'  Rock  sent  back  the  clang. 
The  King,  with  look  unmoved,  be- 

stow'd 
A  purse  well-fill'd  with  pieces  broad. 
Indignant  smiled  the  Douglas  proud, 
And  threw  the  gold  among  the  crowd, 
Who  now,  with  anxious  wonder,  scan, 
And  sharper  glance,  the  dark  grey 


Till  whispers  rose  among  the  throng, 
That  heart  so  free,  and  hand  so  strong, 
Must  to  the  Douglas  blood  belong ; 
The  old  men  mark'd,  and  shook  the 

head. 
To  see  his  hair  with  silver  spread ; 
And  wink'd  aside,  and  told  each  son. 
Of  feats  upon  the  English  done, 
Ere  Douglas  of  the  stalwart  hand 
Was  exiled  from  his  native  land. 
The  women  praised  his  stately  form, 
Though  wrecked  by  many  a  winter*s 
storm ; 
,         The  youth  with  awe  and  wonder  saw 
His  strength  surpassing  Nature's  law. 
Thu8judged,as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd. 
Till  murmur  rose  to  clamours  loud. 
But  not  a  glance  from  that  proud  ring 
Of  peers,  who  circled  round  the  King, 
With  Douglas  held  communion  kind. 
Or  call'd  the  banish'd  man  to  mind ; 
No,  not  from  those  who,  at  the  chasCf 
Once  held  his  side  the  honour'd  place. 
Begirt  his  board,  and,  in  the  field, 
Found  safety  underneath  his  shield ; 
i         For  he,  whom  royal  eyes  disown, 
I         When   was    his    form    to    courtiers 
known  1 

XXV. 

The  Monarch  saw  the  gambols  flag, 
And  bade  let  loose  a  gallant  stag. 


Whose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown, 
Two  favourite  greyhounds  should  pull 

down. 
That  venison   free,  and    Bourdeaux 

wine, 
Might  serve  the  archery  to  dine. 
But  Lufra,  whom  from  Douglas'  side 
Nor  bribe  nor  threat  could  e*er  divide, 
The  fleetest  hound  in  all  the  North, 
Brave  Lufra  saw,  and  darted  forth. 
She  left  the  royal  hounds  mid-way. 
And  dashing  on  the  antler'd  prey, 
Sunk  her  sharp  muzzle  in  his  flank, 
And  deep  the  flowing  life-blood  drank. 
The  King's  stout  huntsman  saw  the 

sport 
By  strange  intruder  broken  short. 
Came  up,  and  with  his  leash  unbound. 
In  anger  struck  the  noble  hound. 
The  Douglas  had  endured,  that  mom. 
The   Kings   cold   look,   the    nobles' 

scorn. 
And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud, 
Had  home  the  pity  of  the  crowd ; 
But  Lufra  had  been  fondly  bred. 
To  share  his  board,  to  watch  his  bed, 
And  oft  would  Ellen  Lufra's  neck 
In  maiden  glee  with  garlands  deck ; 
They  were  such  playmates,  that  with 

name 
Of  Lufra,  Ellen's  image  came. 
His  stifled  wrath  is  brimming  high. 
In  darken'd  brow  and  flashing  eye ; 
As  waves  before  the  bark  divide. 
The  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stride ; 
Needs  but  a  bufiet  and  no  more. 
The  groom  lies  seqseless  in  his  gore. 
Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  deal, 
Though  gauntleted  in  glove  of  steel. 


Then  damour'd  loud  the  royal  train, 
And  brandish'd  swords  and   staves 


But   stem    the    Baron*s    warning — 

<Backt 
Back,  on  your  lives,  ye  menial  pack ! 
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Beware  the  Douglas.    Yes  t  behold. 
King  James !  the  Douglas,  doom'd  of 

old. 
And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far, 
A  victim  to  atone  the  war, 
A  willing  victim,  now  attends, 
Nor  cravesthy  grace  but  for  his  friends.* 

*  Thus  is  my  clemency  repaid  ? 
Presumptuous  Lord!'    the  monarch 

said; 

*  Of  thy  mis-proud  ambitious  clan. 
Thou,  JamesofBothwell,wert the  man. 
The  only  man,  in  whom  a  foe 

My  woman-mercy  would  not  know : 
But  shall  a  Monarch's  presence  brook 
Injurious  blow,  and  haughty  look  ? 
What  ho !  the  Captain  of  our  Guard  I 
Give  the  offender  fitting  ward. 
Break  off  the  sports !  '—for  tumult  rose, 
And  yeomen  'gan  to  bend  their  bows. 

*  Break  off  the  sports !  *  he  said,  and 

frown'd, 
'And  bid  our   horsemen  clear   the 

ground.' 

xxvii. 
Then  uproar  wild  and  misarray 
Marred  the  fair  form  of  festal  day. 
The    horsemen    prick'd    among   the 

crowd, 
Repell'd  by  threats  and  insult  loud ; 
To  earth  are  borne  the  old  and  weak, 
The  timorous  fly,  the  women  shriek  ; 
With  flint,  with  shaft,  with  staff,  with 

bar, 
The  hardier  urge  tumultuous  war. 
At  once  round  Douglas  'darkly  sweep 
The  royal  spears  in  circle  deep. 
And  slowly  scale  the  pathway  steep; 
While  on  the  rear  in  thunder  pour 
The  rabble  with  disorder'd  roar. 
With  grief  the  noble  Douglas  saw 
The  Commons  rise  against  the  law, 
And  to  the  leading  soldier  said, 

*  Sir  John  of  Hyndford !  'twas  my  blade 
That  knighthood  on  thy  shoulder  laid  ; 
For  that  good  deed,  permit  me  then 
A  word  with  these  misguided  men. 


XXVIII. 

'Hear,  gentle  friends!  ere  yet  for  me. 
Ye  break  the  bands  of  fealty. 
My  life,  my  honour,  and  my  cause, 
I  tender  free  to  Scotland*s  laws. 
Are  these  so  weak  as  must  require 
The  aid  of  your  misguided  ire  ? 
Or,  if  I  suffer  causeless  wrong, 
Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  strong. 
My  sense  of  public  weal  so  low, 
That,  for  mean  vengeance  on  a  foe. 
Those  cords  of  love  I  should  unbind. 
Which  knit  my  country  and  my  kind  ? 
Oh  no !   Believe,  in  yonder  tower 
It  will  not  soothe  my  captive  hour 
To  know  those  spears  our  foes  should 

dread 
For  me  in  kindred  gore  are  red ; 
To  know,  in  fruitless  brawl  begun. 
For  me  that  mother  wails  her  son  ; 
For  me  that  widow*s  mate  expires  ; 
For  me  that  orphans  weep  their  sires ; 
That  patriots  mourn  insulted  laws, 
And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  cause. 
O  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill. 
And  keep  your  right  to  love  me  still  t 

XXIZ. 

The  crowd's  wild  fury  sunk  again 
In  tears,  as  tempests  melt  in  rain. 
With  lifted  hands  fmd  eyes,  they  pray'd 
For  blessings  on  his  generous  head. 
Who  for  his  country  felt  alone, 
And  prized  her  blood  beyond  his  own. 
Old  men,  upon  the  verge  of  life, 
Bless'd  him  who  staid  the  civil  strife; 
And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  high. 
The  self-devoted  Chief  to  spy. 
Triumphant  over  wrongs  and  ire, 
To  whom  the  prattlers  owed  a  sire : 
Even  the  rough  soldier's  heart  was 

moved ; 
As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved, 
With  trailing  arms  and  drooping  head. 
The  Douglas  up  the  hill  he  led. 
And  at  the  Castle's  battled  verge, 
With    sighs    resign'd    his    honoured 

charge. 
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The  offended  Monarch  rode  apart, 
With  bitter  thought  andswelling  heart, 
And  would  not  now  vouchsafe  again 
Through  Stirling  streets  to  lead  his 

train. 
'  O  Lennox,  ivho  would  wish  to  rule 
This  changeling  crowd,  this  common 

fool? 
Hear'st    thou/    he   said,    'the    loud 

acclaim. 
With  which  they  shout  the  Douglas 

name? 
With  like  acclaim,  the  vulgar  throat 
Stnun*d  for  King  James  their  morning 

note; 
With  like  acclaim  they  hail*d  the  day 
When  first  I  broke  the  Douglas'  sway ; 
And  like  acclaim  would  Douglas  greet. 
If  he  could  hurl  me  fi'om  my  seat. 
Who  o*er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign. 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain  ? 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream. 
And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream ; 
Fantastic  as  a  woman's  mood. 
And  fierce  as  Frenzy's  fevered  blood. 
Thou  many-headed  monster-thing, 
O  who  would  wish  to  be  thy  king ! 


*But  soft!  what  messenger  of  speed 
Spurs  hitherward  his  panting  steed  ? 
1  guess  his  cognizance  afiar — 
What  from  our  cousin,  John  of  Mar?' 
'  He  prays,  my  liege,  your  sports  keep 

bound 
Within  the  safe  and  guarded  ground : 
For  some  foul  purpose  yet  unknown — 
Most  sure  for  evil  to  the  throne — 
The  outlaw'd  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 
Has  summon'd  his  rebellious  crew ; 
Tis  said,  in  James  of  Bothwell's  aid 
These  loose  banditti  stand  arra^d. 
The  EUu-1  of  Mar,  this  mom,  from 

Doune, 
To  break  their  muster  roarch'd,  and 


Your  grace  will  hear  of  battle  fought; 
But  earnestly  the  Earl  besought, 
Till  for  such  danger  he  provide. 
With  scanty  train  you  will  not  ride.' 


'  Thou  wam'st  me  I  have  done  amiss ; 
I  should  have  earlier  look'd  to  this : 
I  lost  it  in  this  bustling  day. 
Retrace  with  speed  thy  former  way ; 
Spare  not  for  spoiling  of  thy  steed, 
The  best  of  mine  shall  be  thy  meed. 
Say  to  our  faithful  Lord  of  Mar, 
We  do  forbid  the  intended  war : 
Roderick,  this  mom,  in  single  fight, 
Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a  knight ; 
And  Douglas  hath  himself  and  cause 
Submitted  to  our  kingdom's  laws. 
The  tidings  of  their  leaders  lost 
Will  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  host. 
Nor  would  we  that  the  vulgar  feel. 
For  their  Chiefs  crimes,  avengingsteel. 
Bear  Mar  our  message,  Braco :  fly ! ' 
He  tum'd  his  steed, — *  My  liege,  I  hie, 
Yet,  ere  I  cross  this  lily  lawn, 
I  fear  the  broadswords  will  be  drawn.* 
The  turf  the  fl3ring  courser  spurn'd. 
And  to  his  towers  the  King  retum'd. 

XXXIII. 

Ill  with  King  James's  mood,  that  day. 
Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay ; 
Soon  were  dismiss'd  the  courtly  throng, 
And  soon  cut  short  the  festal  song. 
Nor  less  upon  the  saddcn'd  town 
The  evening  sunk  in  sorrow  down. 
The  burghers  spoke  of  civil  jar, 
Of  rumour'd  feuds  and  mountain  war. 
Of  Moray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhu, 
All  up  in  arms  : — the  Douglas  too, 
Theymourn'd  him  pent  within  the  hold 
*  Where  stout  Earl  William  was  of  old,* 
And  there  his  word  the  speaker  staid. 
And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid. 
Or  pointed  to  his  dagger  blade. 
But  jaded  horsemen,  from  the  west, 
At  evening  to  the  Castle  press'd ; 
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And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 
Tidings  of  fight  on  Katrine's  shore ; 
At  noon  the  deadly  fray  begun. 
And  lasted  till  the  set  of  sun. 
Thus  giddy  rumour  shook  the  town, 
Till  closed  the  Night  her  pennons 
brown. 


Canto  Sixth. 


The    sun,    awakening,    through    the 
smoky  air 
Of  the  dark  city  casts  a  sullen  glance, 
Rousing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care, 
Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance ; 
Summoning  revellers  from  the  lagging 
dance, 
Scaring  the  prowling  robber  to  his 
den; 
Gilding  on  battled  tower  the  warder's 
lance, 
And  warning  student  pale  to  leave 
his  pen, 
And   yield  his  drowsy  eyes  to   the 
kind  nurse  of  men. 

What  various  scenes,  and,  O !  what 
scenes  of  woe, 
Are    witnessed    by   that    red    and 
struggling  beam ! 
The  fever*d  patient,  from  his  pallet  low, 
Through  crowded  hospital  beholds 
its  stream ; 
The  ruin'd   maiden   trembles   at    its 
gleam. 
The  debtor  wakes   to  thought  of 
gyve  and  jail, 
The    love-lorn    wretch    starts    from 
tormenting  dream  ; 
The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glim- 
mering pale, 
Trims  her  sick  infant's  couch,   and 
soothes  his  feeble  wail. 


At  dawn  the  towers  of  Stiriing  rang 
With  soldier-step  and  weapon-clang, 
While  drums,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 
Relief  to  weary  sentinel. 
Through  narrow  loop  and  casement 

barrM, 
The  sunbeams  sought  the  Court  of 

Guard, 
And,  struggUng  with  the  smoky  air, 
Deaden*d  the  torches'  yellow  glare. 
In  comfortless  alliance  shone 
The  lights  through  arch  of  blacken'd 

stone. 
And  show'd  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war, 
Faces  deformM  with  beard  and  scar, 
All  haggard  from  the  midnight  watch, 
And  fever'd  with  the  stern  debauch; 
For  the  oak  table's  massive  board. 
Flooded  with  wine,  with  fragments 

stored. 
And  beakers  drain'd,  and  cups  o'er- 

thrown, 
Show'd  in  what  sport  the  night  had 

flown. 
Some,  weary,  snored  on  floor  and 

bench; 
Some   laboured   still  their   thirst  to 

quench; 
Some,  chili'd  with  watching,  spread 

their  hands 
O'er  the  huge  chimney's  dying  brands. 
While  round  them,  or  beside  them 

flung, 
At  every  step  their  harness  rung. 


These  drew  not  for  their  fields  the 

sword. 
Like  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord. 
Nor  own'd  the  patriarchal  claim 
Of  Chieftain  in  their  leader's  name ; 
Adventurers  they,  from  far  who  roved, 
To  live  by  battle  which  they  loved. 
There  the  Italian's  clouded  face. 
The  swarthy  Spaniard's   there   you 

trace; 
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The  mountain-loving  Switzer  there 
More  fineely  breathed  in  mountain-air ; 
The  Fleming  there  despised  the  soil. 
That  paid  so  ill  the  labourer's  toil ; 
Their  rolls  showed  French  and  Ger- 
man name; 
And  merry  England's  exiles  came, 
To  share,  with  ill  concealed  disdain, 
Of  Scotland's  pay  the  scanty  gain. 
All  brave  in  arms,  well  trained  to  wield 
The  heavy  halberd,  brand,  and  shield ; 
In  camps  licentious,  wild,  and  bold ; 
In  pillage  fierce  and  uncontroll'd  ; 
And  now,  by  holjrtide  and  feast. 
From  rules  of  discipline  released. 


They  held  debate  of  bloody  fray, 
Fought    'twixt    Loch    Katrine    and 

Achray. 
Fierce  was  their  speech,  and,  'mid 

their  words, 
Their  hands    oft   grappled    to   their 

swords ; 
Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 
Of  'wounded  comrades  groaning  near, 
Whose  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies 

gored, 
Bore  token  of  the  mountain  sword, 
Though,  neighbouring  to  the  Court 

of  Guard, 
Their  prayers  and  feverish  waOs  were 

heard; 
Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  joke. 
And  savage  oath  by  fury  spoke ! 
At  length  up-started  John  of  Brent, 
A  yeoman  from  the  banks  of  Trent ; 
A  stranger  to  respect  or  fear,       ^ 
In  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer. 
In  host  a  hardy  mutineer. 
But  still  the  boldest  of  the  crew, 
"When  deed  of  danger  was  to  do. 
He  grieved,  that  day,  their  games  cut 

short, 
And  marr'd  the  dicer's  brawling  sport, 
And  shouted  loud,  'Renew  the  bowl  I 
Andy  while  a  merry  catch  I  troll. 


Let  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear. 
Like  brethren  of  the  brandandspear: — 

v. 
soldier's  song. 

'Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter 

and  Poule 
Laid  a  swinging  long  curse  on  the 

bonny  brown  bowl. 
That  there 's  wrath  and  despair  in  the 

jolly  black-jack, 
And  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  a  flagon 

of  sack ; 
Yet  whoop,  Bamaby  I    off  with  thy 

liquor, 
Drink  upsees  out,  and  a  fig  for  the 

vicar] 

Our  vicar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 
The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a  woman's 

dear  lip. 
Says,   that   Beelzebub   lurks   in   her 

kerchief  so  sly, 
And  Apollyon  shoots  darts  from  her 

merry  black  eye ; 
Yet  whoop.  Jack!    kiss  Gillian  the 

quicker. 
Till  she  bloom  like  a  rose,  and  a  fig 

for  the  vicar ! 

Our  vicar  thus  preaches — and  why 

should  he  not  ? 
For  the  dues   of  his  cure   are  the 

placket  and  pot ; 
And  'tis  right  of  his  office  poor  laymen 

to  lurch, 
Who  infringe  the  domains  of  our  good 

Mother  Church. 
Yet  whoop,  bully-boys  1  off  with  your 

liquor. 
Sweet  Marjorie*s  the  word,  and  a  fig 

for  the  vicar ! ' 


The  warder's  challenge,  heard  without. 
Staid  in  mid-roar  the  merry  shout 
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A  soldier  to  the  portal  went, — 
'  Here  is  old  Bertram,  sirs,  of  Ghent ; 
And,  beat  for  jubilee  the  drum  ! 
A  maid  and  minstrel  with  him  come/ 
Bertram,  a  Fleming,  grey  and  scarr'd. 
Was  entering  now  the  Court  of  Guard, 
A  harper  with  him,  and  in  plaid 
All  muffled  close,  a  mountain  maid, 
Who  backward  shrunk  to  'scape  the 

view 
Of  the  loose  scene  and  boisterous  crew. 
'What  news?'  they  roar'd.     'I  only 

know, 
From  noon  till  eve  we  fought  with  foe. 
As  wild  and  as  untameable 
As  the  rude  mountains  where  Ihey 

dwell; 
On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost, 
Nor  much  success  can  either  boast/ 
'But  whence   thy   captives,    friend? 

such  spoil 
As  theirs  must  needs  reward  thy  toil. 
Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow 

sharp; 
Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp ! 
Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land. 
The  leader  of  a  juggler  band/ 


'  No,  comrade ;  no  such  fortune  mine. 
After  the  fight  these  sought  our  line. 
That  aged  harper  and  the  girl. 
And,  having  audience  of  the  Earl, 
Mar  bade  I  should  purvey  them  steed. 
And  bring  them  hitherward  with  speed . 
Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alarm. 
For  none  shall   do   them  shame  or 

harm/ 
'  Hearyehis  boast? '  cried  John  ofBrent, 
Ever  to  strife  and  jangling  bent ; 
'  Shall  he  strike  doe  beside  our  lodge. 
And  yet  the  jealous  niggard  grudge 
To  pay  the  forester  his  fee  ? 
I  '11  have  my  share,  howe'er  it  be, 
Despite  of  Moray,  Mar,  or  thee/ 
Bertram  his  forward  step  withstood ; 
And,  burning  in  his  vengeful  mood, 


Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  strife, 
Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife ; 
But  Ellen  boldly  stepp'd  betwe^i, 
A  nd  dropp'd  at  once  the  tartan  screen : 
So,  from  his  morning  cloud,  appears 
The  sun  of  May,  through  summer  tears. 
The  savage  soldiery,  amazed, 
As  on  descended  angel  gazed ; 
Even  hardy  Brent,  abash'd  and  tamed, 
Stood  half  admiring,  half  ashamed. 


Boldly  she  spoke, '  Soldiers,  attend ! 
My  father  was  the  soldier's  friend ; 
Cheer'd  him  in  camps,  in  marches  led. 
And  with  him  in  the  battle  bled. 
Not  from  the  valiant,  or  the  strong. 
Should  exile's  daughter  suffer  wrong/ 
Answer'd  De  Brent,  most  forward  still 
In  every  feat  or  good  or  ill — 
'  I  shame  me  of  the  part  I  play'd : 
And  thou  an  outlaw's  child,  poor  maid ! 
An  outlaw  I  by  forest  laws. 
And  merry  Needwood  knows  the  cause. 
Poor  Rose— if  Rose  be  living  now  *— 
He  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brow — 
<  Must  bear  such  age,  I  think,  as  thou. 
Hear  ye,  my  mates ; — I  go  to  call 
The  Captain  of  our  watch  to  hall : 
There  lies  my  halberd  on  the  floor ; 
And  he  that  ste[>s  my  halberd  o'er. 
To  do  the  maid  injurious  part, 
My  shaft  shall  quiver  in  his  heart ! 
Beware  loose  speech,  or  jesting  rough : 
Ye  all  know  John  de  Brent   Enough/ 


Their  Captain  came,  a  gallant  3rouDg, 
(Of  TuUibardine's  house  he  sprung,) 
Nor  wore  he  yet  the  spurs  of  knight ; 
Gay  was  his  mien,  his  humour  light, 
And,  though  by  courtesy  controU'd, 
Forward  his  speech,  his  bearing  bold. 
The  high-bom  maiden  ill  could  brook 
The  scanning  of  his  curious  look 
And  dauntless  eye ; — and  yet,  in  sooth. 
Young  Lewis  was  a  generous  youth ; 
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But  EUen't  lovely  face  and  mien, 
ni  suited  to  the  garb  and  scene, 
Migfatlii^tly  bear  construction  strange, 
And  give  loose  fancy  scope  to  range. 
'Welcome  to  Stiriing  towers,  fair  maid ! 
Come  ye  to  seek  a  champion's  aid, 
On  palfrey  white,  with  harper  hoar. 
Like  errant  damosel  of  yore? 
Does  thy  high  quest  a  knight  require. 
Or  may  the  venture  suit  a  squire  ?' 
Her  dark  eye  flash'd ;  she  paused  and 

sigh'd, 
*0  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride  I 
Through  scenes  of  sorrow,  shame,  and 

strife, 
A  sai^liant  for  a  father's  life, 
I  cnve  an  audience  of  the  King. 
Behold,  to  back  my  suit,  a  ring, 
The  royal  pledge  of  grateful  claims, 
Given  by  the  Monarch  to  F1tz>James.' 


The  signet-ring  young  Lewis  took, 
With  deep  respect  and  altered  look ; 
And  said, '  This  ring  our  duties  own ; 
And  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown. 
In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veilM, 
Lady,  in  anght  my  folly  fiul'd. 
Soon  as  the  day  flings  wide  his  gates. 
The  King  shall  know whatsuitorwaits. 
Pleaseyoa,meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 
Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour ; 
Female  attendance  shall  obey 
Your  best,  for  service  or  array. 
Permit  I  marshall  you  the  way.* 
Bat,  ere  she  followed,  with  the  grace 
And  open  bounty  of  her  race. 
She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 
Among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 
Therestwith  thanks  their  guerdon  took ; 
But  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkward  look, 
On  the  reluctant  maiden's  hold 
Forcedbluntly  back  the  proffer'd  gold— 
'Forgive  a  haughty  English  heart. 
And  O  forget  its  ruder  part ! 
The  vacant  purse  shall  be  my  share. 
Which  in  my  barret-cap  I  '11  bear. 


Perchance,  in  jeopardy  of  war, 
Where  gayer  crests  may  keep  afar.' 
With  thanks  ('twas  all  she  could)  the 

maid 
His  rugged  courtesy  repaid. 


When  Ellen  forth  with  Lewis  went, 
Allan  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent : 
*  My  lady  safe,  O  let  your  grace 
Give  me  to  see  my  master's  face ! 
His  minstrel  I ;  to  share  his  doom 
Bound  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb ; 
Tenth  in  descent,  since  first  my  sires 
Waked  for  his  noble  house  their  lyres ; 
Nor  one  of  all  the  race  was  known 
But  prized  its  weal  above  their  own. 
With  the  Chiefs  birth  begins  our  care ; 
Our  harp  must  soothe  the  infant  heir. 
Teach  theyouthtalesof  figfat,andgrace 
His  earliest  feat  of  field  or  chase  ; 
In  peace,  in  war,  our  rank  we  keep, 
Wecheerhisboard,wesoothehis  sleep. 
Nor  leave  him  till  we  pour  our  verse, 
A  doleful  tribute !  o'er  his  hearse. 
Then  let  me  share  his  captive  lot ; 
It  is  my  right,  deny  it  not  1 ' 
'  Little  we  reck,'  said  John  of  Brent, 
'  We  Southern  men,  of  long  descent ; 
Nor  wot  we  how  a  name,  a  word. 
Makes  clansmen  vassals  to  a  lord : 
Yet  kind  my  noble  landlord*s  part, — 
God  bless  the  house  of  Beaudesert ! 
And,  but  I  loved  to  drive  the  deer, 
More  than  to  guide  the  labouring  steer, 
I  had  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here. 
Come,  good  old  Minstrel,  follow  mc ; 
Thy  Lord  and  Chieftain  shalt  thou  see.' 


Then,  from  a  rusted  iron  hook, 
A  bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took. 
Lighted  a  torch,  and  Allan  led 
Through  grated  arch  and  passage  dread ; 
Portals    they    pass'd,    where,    deep 

within, 
Spoke  prisoner's  moan,  and  fetters'  din ; 
K  3 
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Through  rugged  vaults,  where,  loosely 

stored, 
Lay  wheel,  and  axe,  and  headsman's 

sword. 
And  many  an  hideous  engine  grim, 
For  wrenching  joint,  and  crushing  limb. 
By  artist  form'd,  who  deem'd  it  shame 
And  sin  to  give  their  work  a  name. 
They  halted  at  a  low-brow'd  porch, 
And  Brent  to  Allan  gave  the  torch. 
While  bolt  and  chain  he  backward 

roird, 
And  made  the  bar  unhasp  its  hold. 
They  enter*d  :  *twas  a  prison-room 
Of  stem  security  and  gloom. 
Yet  not  a  dungeon ;  for  the  day 
Through  lofty  gratings  found  its  way. 
And  rude  and  antique  garniture 
Deck'd  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floor ; 
Such  as  the  rugged  da3rs  of  old 
Deem'd  fit  for  captive  noble's  hold. 
*  Here,'  said  De  Brent,  *  thou  maj^t 

remain 
Till  the  leech  visit  him  again. 
Strict  is  his  charge,  the  warders  tell. 
To  tend  the  noble  prisoner  well.* 
Retiring  then,  the  bolt  he  drew. 
And  the  lock's  murmurs  growl'd  anew. 
Roused  at  the  sound,  from  lo'^y  bed 
A  captive  feebly  raised  his  head ; 
The  wondering  Minstrel  look'd,  and 

knew 
Not  his  dear  lord,  but  Roderick  Dhu ! 
For,  come  from  where  Clan-Alpine 

fought. 
They,  erring,   deem'd  the  Chief  he 

sought. 


As  the  tall  ship,  whose  lofty  prore 
Shall  never  stem  the  billows  more, 
Deserted  by  her  gallant  band. 
Amid  the  breakers  lies  astrand. 
So,  on  his  couch,  lay  Roderick  Dhu ! 
And  oft  his  fever'd  limbs  he  threw 
In  toss  abrupt,  as  when  her  sides 
Lie  rocking  in  the  advancing  tides, 


That  shake  her  frame  with  ceaseless 

beat. 
Yet  cannot  heave  her  from  her  seat ; 
O !  how  unlike  her  course  at  sea  I 
Or  his  free  step  on  hill  and  lea  I 
Soon  as  the  Minstrel  he  could  scan, 
'  What  of  thy  lady  ?  of  my  clan  ? 
My  mother?  Douglas  ?  tell  me  all  ? 
Have  they  been  ruin'd  in  my  &11  ? 
Ah,  yes !  or  wherefore  art  thou  here  ? 
Yet  speak,  speak  boldly,  do  not  fear.' 
(For  Allan,  who  his  mood  well  knew, 
Was  choked  with  grief  and  terror 

too.)— 
'Who  fought— who  fled?  Old  man, 

be  brief; 
Some  might — ^for  they  had  lost  their 

Chief. 
Who  basely  live  ?  who  bravely  died  ?' 
<0,  cahn  thee.  Chief  1'  the  Minstrel 

cried, 
'Ellen    is    safe.'-— 'For    that,    thank 

Heaven !' 
'  And  hopes  are  for  the  Douglas  given ; 
The  Lady  Margaret,  too,  is  well ; 
And,  for  thy  clan, — on  field  or  fidl. 
Has  never  harp  of  minstrel  told. 
Of  combat  fought  so  true  and  bold. 
Thy  stately  Pine  is  yet  unbent. 
Though  many  a  goodly  bough  is  rent.' 


The  Chieftain  rear'd  his  form  on  high. 
And  fever's  fire  was  in  his  eye ; 
But  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 
Chequer'd    his    swarthy   brow    and 

cheeks. 
— '  Hark,  Minstrel  1  I  have  heard  thee 

pUy, 
With  measure  bold,  on  festal  day. 
In  yon  lone  isle, .  .  .  again  where  ne'er 
Shall  harper  play,  or  warrior  hear!  . .  . 
That  stirring  air  that  peals  on  high. 
O'er  Dermid's  race  our  victory. 
Strike  it!    and  then   (for  well  thou 

canst) 
Free  from  thy  minstrel-spirit  glanced. 
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Fling  me  the  picture  of  the  fight 
When  met  my  clan  the  Saxon  might 
1 11  listen,  till  my  fancy  hears 
The  clang  of  swords,  the    crash  of 

spears! 
These  grates,  these  walls^  shall  vanish 

then, 
For  the  fair  field  of  fighting  men, 
And  my  free  spirit  burst  away. 
As  if  it  soar'd  from  battle  fray/ 
The  trembling  Bard  with  awe  obey'd, 
Slow  on  the  harp  his  hand  he  laid ; 
But  soon  remembrance  of  the  sight 
He  witnessed   from    the   mountain's 

height, 
With  -what  old  Bertram  told  at  night, 
Awaken'd  the  full  power  of  song, 
And  bore  him  in  career  along — 
As  shallop  launched  on  river's  tide. 
That  slow  and  fearful  leaves  the  side. 
Bat,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream, 
Drives  downward  swift  as  lightning's 

beam: 


BATTLE   OP   BEAL'   All    DUINE. 

'  The  Minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Benvenue, 
For,  ere  he  parted,  he  would  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch  Achray : 
Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land, 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand ! 
There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern, 

Nor  ripple  on  the  lake  ; 
Upon  her  e3rry  nods  the  erne. 

The  deer  has  sought  the  brake ; 
The  small  bh-ds  will  no*-  sing  aloud, 

The  springing  trout  lies  still. 
So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder  cloud. 
That  swathes,  as  with  a    purple 
shroud, 
Benledi's  distant  hill. 
Is  it  the  thunder's  solemn  sound 
That  mutters  deep  and  dread, 
Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 
The  Mrarrior's  measured  tread  ? 


Is  it  the  lightning's  quivering  glance 

That  on  the  thicket  streams, 
Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 
The  sun's  retiring  beams  I 
I  see  the  dagger-crest  of  Mar, 
I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star 
Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war, 
That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  far  ! 
To  hero  bound  for  battle-strife. 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful 
life. 
One  glance  at  their  array ! 


'Their  light-arm'd  archers  far  and 
near 
Surveyed  the  tangled  ground ; 
Their  centre  ranks,  with  pike  and 
spear, 
A  twilight  forest  frown'd  ; 
Their  barbed  horsemen,  in  the  rear. 

The  stem  battalia  crown'd. 
No  cymbal  clash'd,  no  clarion  rang, 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  drum ; 
Save   heavy   tread,  and    armour's 
clang. 
The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 
There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests 
to  shake. 
Or  wave  their  flags  abroad  ; 
Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seem'd  to 
quake. 
That  shadow'd  o'er  their  road. 
Theirvaward  scouts  no  tidings  bring. 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe, 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing. 

Save  when  they  stirr'd  the  roe ; 
The  host  moves  like  a   deep-sea 

wave, 
Where   rise  no  rocks  its  pride  to 
brave. 
High-swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 
The  lake  is  pass'd,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain. 
Before  the  Trosachs'  rugged  jaws ; 
And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause, 

K  5 
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While,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen, 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer-men. 

XVII. 

*  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell, 
As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell, 
Had  peal'd  the  banner-cry  of  hell ! 
'  Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven, 
Like  chaffbefore  the  wind  of  heaven, 

The  archery  appear ; 
For  life !  for  life !  their  plight  they 

ply— 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle-cry. 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high. 
And  broadswords  flashingtothe  sky, 

Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  theydrive,in  dreadful  race, 

Pursuers  and  pursued ; 
Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase. 
How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place. 
The  spearmen's  twilight  wood  ? 
"Down,  down,"  cned  Mar,  **your 
lances  down ! 
Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe!*' 
Like   reeds   before    the    tempest's 

frown, 
That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  levellM  low ; 
And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side, 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide. 
"  We  *11   quell    the   savage    moun- 
taineer, 
As  their  Tinchel  cows  the  game! 
They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer, 
We  *11  drive  them  back  as  tame.** 

XVIII. 

'  Bearing  before  them,  in  their  course, 
The  relics  of  the  archer  force. 
Like  wavewith  crest  of  sparklingfoam. 
Right  onwaVd  did  Clan- Alpine  come. 
Above  the  tide,  each  broadsword 

bright 
Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  light. 

Each  targe  was  dark  below ; 
And  with  the  ocean*s  mighty  swing, 
When  heavingtothe  tempest's  wing, 
They  hurl'd  them  on  the  foe. 


I  heard  the  lance*s  shivering  crash. 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash, 
I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  clang. 
As  if  an  hundred  anvils  rang ! 
But  Moray  wbeerd  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  CIan-Alpine*s  flank, 
"  My  banner-man.  advance ! 
I  see,**  he  cried,  "theircolumn  shake. 
Now,  gallants !  for  your  ladies'  sake. 

Upon  them  with  the  lance !  ** 
The  horsemen  dash*d   among  the 
rout. 
As  deer  break  through  the  broom ; 
Their  steeds  arc  stout,  their  swords 
are  out, 
They  soon  make  lightsome  room. 
Clan-Alpine*s   best    are   backwsu-d 
borne! 
Where,    where    was    Roderick 
then? 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle-horn 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men  ! 
And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear. 

The  battle's  tide  was  pour'd ; 
Vanish'd    the    Saxon's    struggling 
spear, 
Vanished  the  mountain-sword. 
As  Bracklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and 
steep. 
Receives  her  roaring  linn, 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 
Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in, 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass  : 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain, 
Save  those  who  ne*er  shall  fight  again. 


'  Now   westward    rolls   the    battle's 

din. 
That  deep  and  doubling  pass  within. 
Minstrel,  away,  the  work  of  fate 
Is  bearing  on :  its  issue  wait. 
Where  the  rudeTrosachs'  dread  defile 
Opens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  isle. 
Grey  Benvenue  I  soon  repassed. 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  me  cast. 
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The  sun  is  set ;  the  clouds  are  met, 
The  lowering  scowl  of  heaven 

An  inky  hue  of  livid  blue 
To  the  deep  lake  has  given ; 
Strange  gusts  of  wind  from  mountain- 
glen 
Swept  o*er  the  lake,  then  sunk  agen. 
I  heeded  not  the  edd3dng  surge, 
Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosachs'  gorge. 
Mine  ear  but  heard  the  sullen  sound. 
Which  like  an  earthquake  shook  the 

ground. 
And  spoke  the  stem  and  desperate 

strife 
That  parts  not  but  with  parting  life, 
Seeming,  to  minstrel  ear,  to  toll 
The  dirge  of  many  a  passing  soul. 
Nearer  it  comes ;  the  dim- wood  glen 
The  martial  flood  disgorged  agen,  • 

But  not  in  mingled  tide ; 
The  plaided  warriors  of  the  North 
High  on  the  mountain  thunder  forth 

And  overhang  its  side ; 
While  by  the  lake  below  appears 
The  darkening  cloud  of  Saxon  spears. 
At  weary  bay  each  shatter*d  band. 
Eyeing  their  foemen,  sternly  stand ; 
Their  banners  stream  like  tattered  sail, 
That  flings  its  fragments  to  the  gale. 
And  broken  arms  and  disarray 
Marked  the  fell  havoc  of  the  day. 


'Viewing    the    mountain's   ridge    a- 

skance, 
The  Saxon  stood  in  sullen  trance. 
Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance. 

And  cried — '  Behold  yon  isle  I 
See!  none  are  left  to  guard  its  strand. 
But  women  weak,  that  wring  the  hand : 
Tis  there  of  yore  the  robber  band 

Their  booty  wont  to  pile ; 
My  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  store. 
To  him  will  swim  a  bow-shot  o'er. 
And  loose  a  shallop  from  the  shore. 
Lightly  we  *11  tame  the  war-wolf  then, 
Lords  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  den.' 


Forth   from   the    ranks    a  spearman 

sprung, 
On  earth  his  casque  and  corslet  rung. 

He  plunged  him  in  the  wave : 
All  saw  the  deed,  the  purpose  knew. 
And  to  their  clamours  Benvenue 

A  mingled  echo  gave ; 
The  Saxons  shout,  their  mate  to  cheer, 
The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear, 
And  yells  for  rage  the  mountaineer. 
*Twas  then,  as  by  the  outcry  riven, 
Pour'd   down  at   once  the  lowering 

heaven : 
A  whirlwind  swept  Loch   Katrine's 

breast. 
Her  billows  rear'd  their  snowy  crest. 
Well  for  the  swimmer  swellM  they  high. 
To  mar  the  Highland  marksman's  eye ; 
For  round  him  shower'd,  'mid  rain 

and  hail, 
The  vengeful  arrows  of  the  Gael. 
In  vain ;  he  nears  the  isle,  and  lo  ! 
His  hand  is  on  a  shallop's  bow. 
Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  came, 
It  tinged  the  waves  and  strand  with 

flame; 
I  mark'd  Duncraggan's  widow'd  dame, 
Behind  an  oak  I  saw  her  stand, 
A  naked  dirk  gleam'd  in  her  hand  : 
It  darken'd;  but,  amid  the  moan 
Of  waves,  I  heard  a  djring  groan ; 
Another  flash  t — the  spearman  floats 
A  weltering  corse  beside  the  boats, 
And  the  stem  matron  o'er  him  stood. 
Her  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 

XXI. 

' "  Revenge  !  revenge  1 "  the  Saxons 

cried. 
The  Gaels*  exulting  shout  replied. 
Despite  the  elemental  rage. 
Again  they  hurried  to  engage ; 
But,  ere  they  closed  in  desperate  fight. 
Bloody  with  spurring  came  a  knight, 
Spmng  from   his    horse,   and,   from 

a  crag, 
Waved  'twixt  the  hosts  a  milk-white 

flag. 
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Clarion  and  trumpet  by  his  side 
Rung  forth  a  truce-note  high  and  wide, 
While,  in  the  Monarches  name,  aiar 
An  herald's  voice  forbade  the  war. 
For  Bothwell's   lord,  and  Roderick 

bold. 
Were  both,  he  said,  in  captive  hold/ 

But  here  the  lay  made  sudden  stand  I 
The  harp  escaped  the  Minstrel's  hand ! 
Ott  had  he  stolen  a  glance,  to  spy 
How  Roderick  brooked  his  minstrelsy: 
At  first,  the  Chieftain,  to  the  chime. 
With  lifted  hand,  kept  feeble  time ; 
That  motion  ceased,  yet  feeling  strong 
Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song ; 
At  length,  no  more  his  deafcn'd  ear 
The  minstrel  melody  can  hear ; 
His  face  grows  sharp,  his  hands  are 

clench'd. 
As    if  some   pang   his   heart-strings 

wrench'd ; 
Set  are  his  teeth,  his  fading  eye 
Is  sternly  fix*d  on  vacancy ; 
Thus,  motionless,  and  moanless,  drew 
His  parting  breath,  stout   Roderick 

Dhul 
Old  Allan-bane  look*d  on  aghast. 
While  grim  and  still  his  spirit  pass'd : 
But  when  he  saw  that  life  was  fled, 
He  pour'd  his  wailing  o'er  the  dead : 

XXII. 
LAMENT. 

'  And  art  thou  cold  and  lowly  laid. 
Thy  foeman's  dread,  thy  people's  aid, 
Breadalbane's    boast,    Clan -Alpine's 

shade  1 
For  thee  shall  none  a  requiem  say  ? 
For  thee,  who  loved  the  minstrel's  lay,. 
For  thee,  of  Bothwell's  house  the  stay, 
The  shelter  of  her  exiled  line. 
E'en  in  this  prison-house  of  thine, 
I'll  wail  for  Alpine's  honour'd  Pine ! 

*  What  groans  shall  yonder  valleys  fill ! 
Whatshrieksofgrief shall  rendyon  hill ! 
What  tears  of  burning  rage  shall  thrill, 


When  mourns  thy  tribe  thy  battles 

done, 
Thy  fall  before  the  race  was  won, 
Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  set  of  sun ! 
There  breathes  not  clansman  of  thyline. 
But  would  have  given  his  life  for  thine. 
O  woe  for  Alpine's  honour'd  Pine  I 

'  Sad  was  thy  lot  on  mortal  stage ! 
The  captive  thrush  maybrook  the  cage, 
The  prison'd  eagle  dies  for  rage. 
Brave  spirit,  do  not  scorn  my  strain ! 
And,  when  its  notes  awake  again, 
Even  she,  so  long  beloved  in  vain. 
Shall  with  my  harp  her  voice  combine. 
And  mix  her  woe  and  tears  with  mine. 
To  wail  Clan-Alpine's  honour'd  Pine.' 


Ellen  the  while  with  bursting  heart 
Remain'd  in  lordly  bower  apart. 
Where    play'd    with    many-colour'd 

gleams, 
Through  storied  pane  the  rising  beams. 
In  vain  on  gilded  roof  they  fall. 
And  lighten'd  up  a  tapestried  wall. 
And  for  her  use  a  menial  train 
A  rich  collation  spread  in  vain. 
The  banquet  proud,  the  chamber  gay. 
Scarce  drew  one  curious  glance  astray; 
Or,  if  she  look'd,  'twas  but  to  say. 
With  better  omen  dawn'd  the  day 
In  that  Une  isle,  where  waved  on  high 
The  dun-deer's  hide  for  canopy ; 
Where  oft  her  noble  father  shared 
The  simple  meal  her  care  prepared. 
While  Lufra,  crouching  by  her  side 
Her  station  daim'd  with  jealous  pride; 
And  Douglas,  bent  on  woodland  game, 
Spoke  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Graeme, 
Whose  answer,  oft  at  random  made, 
The     wandering    of    his     thoughts 

betray'd. 
Those  who   such   simple  jo3rs   have 

known. 
Are  taught  to  prize  them  when  they're 

gone. 
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But  sudden,  see,  she  lifts  her  head  I 
The  window  seeks  with  cautious  tread. 
What  distant  music  has  the  power 
To  win  her  in  this  woful  hour ! 
'Twas  from  a  turret  that  o'erhung 
Her  latticed  bower,  the  strain  was  sung : 


LAY  OF  THE  IMPRISONED  HUNTSMAN. 

'  M^'  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood. 
My  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food. 
My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall, 
And  I  am  sick  of  captive  thrall. 

I  wish  I  were,  as  I  have  been, 
Hunting  the  hart  in  forest  green, 
With  bended  bowand  bloodhound  free, 
For  that 's  the  life  is  meet  for  me. 

I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time 
From  yon  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime. 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl. 
Inch  after  inch,  along  the  walL 

The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring, 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing ; 
These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be, 
Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me. 

No  more  at  dawning  mom  I  rise. 
And  sun  myself  in  Ellen's  eyes. 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through, 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening 
dew; 

A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet, 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet, 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee : 
That  Hfe  is  lost  to  love  and  me !' 


The  heart-sick  lay  was  hardly  said. 
The  lisf  ner  had  not  tum'd  her  head, 
It  trickled  still,  the  starting  tear, 
When  light  a  footstep  struck  Jier  ear. 
And  Snowdoun's  graceful  knight  was 


She  tum'd  the  hastier,  lest  again 
The  prisoner  should  renew  his  strain. 


*  O  welcome,  brave  Fitz-James !'  she 

said; 
'  How  may  an  almost  orphan  maid 

Pay  the  deep  debt' *0  say  not  so! 

To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 
Not  mine,  alas !  the  boon  to  give. 
And  bid  thy  noble  father  live ; 
I  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid. 
With  Scotland's  king  thy  suit  to  aid. 
No  tyrant  he,  though  ire  and  pride 
May  lay  his  better  mood  aside. 
Come,  Ellen,  come !  'tis  more  than  time, 
He  holds  his  court  at  morning  prime.' 
With  beating  heart,  and  bosom  wrung. 
As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  clung. 
Gently  he  dried  the  falling  tear, 
And  gently  whisi>er'd  hope  and  cheer; 
Her  faltering  steps  half  led,  half  staid. 
Through  gallery  fair,  and  high  arcade. 
Till,  at  his  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A  portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 


Within  'twas  brilliant  all  and  light, 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright ; 
It  glow'd  on  Ellen's  dazzled  sight, 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even, 
And  from  their  tissue  fancy  frames 
Aerial  knights  and  fiedry  dames. 
Still  by  Fitz-James  her  footing  staid ; 
A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made, 
Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she 

raised. 
And  fearful  round  the  presence  gazed ; 
For  him  she  sought,  who  own*d  this 

state. 
The  dreaded  prince  whose  will  was 

fate. 
She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port, 
Might  well  have  ruled  a  royal  court ; 
On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed, 
Then  turned  bewilder'd  and  amazed, 
For  all. stood  bare ;  and,  in  the  room, 
Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 
To  him  each  lady*s  look  was  lent ; 
On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  bent ; 
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Midst  furs,  and  silks^  and  jewels  sheen, 
He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green, 
The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring. 
And  Snowdoun's  Knight  is  Scotland's 
King! 


As  wreath  of  snow,  on  mountain- 
breast. 
Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest, 
Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay, 
And  at  the  Monarch's  feet  she  lay  ; 
No  word  her  chokingvoice  commands ; 
She  show'd  the  ring,  she  clasp'd  her 
hands. 

0  !  not  a  moment  could  he  brook, 
The  generous  prince,  that  suppliant 

look! 
Gently  he  raised  her;  and,  the  while, 
Check*d  with  a  glance  the  circle'ssmile ; 
Graceful,  but  grave,  her  browhekiss'd, 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismissed : 
'Yes,  fair,  the  wandering  poor  Fitz- 

James 
The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 
To  him  thy  woes,  thy  wishes,  bring ; 
He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring. 
Ask  nought  for  Douglas ;  yester  even. 
His  prince  and  he  have  much  forgiven. 
Wrong  hath  he  had  from  slanderous 

tongue, 
I,  from  his  rebel  kinsmen,  wrong. 
We  would  not,  to  the  vulgar  crowd. 
Yield  what  they  craved  with  clamour 

loud; 
Calmly  we  heard  and  judged  his  cause. 
Our  council  aided,  and  our  laws. 

1  stanch'd  thy  father's  death-feud  stem 
With  stout  De  Vaux  and  Grey  Glen- 
cairn; 

And  Bothweirs  Lord  henceforth  we 

own 
The  friend  and  bulwark  of  our  Throne. 
But,  lovely  infidel,  how  now  ? 
What  clouds  thy  misbelieving  brow ! 
Lord  James  of  Douglas,  lend  thineaid ; 
Thou  must  confirm  this  doubtingmaid.' 


XXVIII. 

Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprung, 
And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hung. 
The  Monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour. 
The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  ofPower, 
When  it  can  say,  with  godlike  voice. 
Arise,  sad  Virtue,  and  rejoice  I 
Yet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 
On  Nature's  raptures  long  should  pry ; 
He  stepp'd  between — *  Nay,  Douglas, 

nay. 
Steal  not  my  proselyte  away ! 
The  riddle  'tis  my  right  to  read. 
That  brought  this  happy  chance  to 

speed. 
Yes,  Ellen,  when  disguised  I  stray 
In  life's  more  low  but  happier  way, 
'Tis  under  name  which  veils  my  power. 
Nor  falsely  veils,  for  Stirling's  tower 
Of  yore  the  name  of  Snowdoun  claims, 
And  Normans  call  me  James  Fitz- 

James. 
Thus  watch  I  o'er  insulted  laws. 
Thus  learn  to  right  the  injured  cause.' 
Then,  in  a  tone  apart  and  low, — 
'  Ah,  little  traitress !  none  must  know 
What  idledream ,  whatlighter  thou^t, 
What  vanity  full  dearly  bought, 
Join'd  to  thine  eye's  dark  witchcraft, 

drew 
My  spell-bound  steps  to  Benvenue, 
In  dangerous  hour,  and  all  but  gave 
Thy    Monarch's    life    to    mountain 

glaive  I ' — 
Aloud  he  spoke — '  Thou  still  dost  hold 
That  little  talisman  of  gold. 
Pledge  of  my  iaith,  Fitz*James's  rmg; 
What  seeks  Mr  Ellen  of  the  King!' 

XXIX. 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  guess'd 
He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast; 
But,  with  that  consciousness,  there 

came 
A  lightening  of  her  fears  for  Greme, 
Andmoreshedeem'dtheMonarch's  ire 
Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire, 
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Rebellious  broadsword  boldly  drew ; 
And,  to  her  ^^nerous  feeling  true. 
She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu. 
'  Forbear  thy  suit:  the  King  of  kings 
Alone  can  sUy  life's  parting  wings : 
I  know  his  heart,  I  know  his  hand, 
Have  shared  his  cheer,  and  proved 

his  brand : 
My  fairest  earldom  would  I  give 
To  bid  CIan-Alpine*s  Chieftain  live ! 
Hast  thou  no  other  boon  to  crave  ? 
No  other  captive  friend  to  save  I  * 
Blushing,  she  tum*d  her  from  the  King, 
And  to  the  Douglas  gave  the  ring. 
As  if  she  wish'd  her  sire  to  speak 
The  suit    that  stain'd   her   glowing 

cheek. — 
<  Nay,  then,  my  pledge  has  lost  its  force, 
And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  course. 
Malcolm ,  come  forth  I*  An  d  at  the  word, 
Down  kneeled  the  Gnune  to  Scotland's 

Lord. 
*Forthee,  rashyouth,nosuppliantsues. 
From  thee  may  Vengeance  claim  her 

dues, 
Who,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile. 
Hast  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile. 
And  sought,  amid  thy  faithful  clan, 
A  refuge  for  an  outlawed  man, 
Dishonouring  thus  thy  loyal  name. 
Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Graeme ! ' 
His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrung, 
The  links  o*er  Malcolm's  neck  he  flung. 
Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  band. 
And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand. 


Harp  of  the  North,  &rewell !  The  hills 
grow  dark, 
On   purple   peaks  a  deeper  shade 
descending ; 
In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  lights 
her  spark. 
The  deer,  half-seen,  are  to  the  covert 
wending. 


Resume  thy  wizard  elm  I  the  fountain 

lending. 
And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder 

minstrelsy ; 
Thy    numbers   sweet  with   nature's 

vespers  blending, 
With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and 

lea. 
And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe,  and  hum 

of  housing  bee. 

Yet  once  again  farewell,  thou  Minstrel 
harp! 
Yet  once  again  forgive  my  feeble 
sway, 
And  little  reck  I  of  the  censure  sharp 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 
Much  have  I  owed  thy  strains  on  life's 
long  way. 
Through  secret  woes  the  world  has 
never  known, 
When  on  the  weary   night   dawn'd 
wearier  day, 
And  bitterer  was  the  grief  devour'd 
alone. 
That  I  o'erlive  such  woes,  Enchantress  1 
is  thine  own. 

Hark !  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow 
retire. 
Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  has  waked 
thy  string ! 
'Tis  now  a  seraph  bold,  with  touch  of 
fire, 
Tis  now  the  brush  of  Fairy's  frolic 
wing. 
Receding  now,thedyingnumbers  ring 
Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged 
dell. 
And  nowthe  mountain  breezes  scarcely 
bring 
A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  dis- 
tant spell — 
And  now,  'tis  silent  all !—  Enchantress, 
fare  thee  well ! 


END  OF  THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 
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After  the  saccesa  of  'Marmion/  I  felt 
inclined  to  exclaim  with  Ulysses  in  the 
•  Odyssey ' — 

O^TOf  ^v  ill  octfAof  moMTOt  itcnrdktvnu' 
Nvr  aSrc  OKomw  aAAot.        Odys.  x*  1*  5* 

'  One  venturous  game  my  band  has  won  to>day — 
Another,  gaOants,  yet  remains  to  play.' 

The  ancient  manners,  the  habits  and  cos- 
toms  of  the  aboriginal  race  by  whom  the 
Highlands  of  ScotEuid  were  inhabited,  had 
always  appeared  to  me  peculiarly  adapted  to 
poetry.  The  change  in  their  manners,  too, 
had  taken  place  almost  within  my  own  time, 
or  at  least  I  had  learned  many  particalars 
concerning  the  ancient  state  of  the  Highlands 
from  the  old  men  of  the  last  generation.  I 
had  always  thought  the  old  Scottish  Gael 
highly  adapted  for  poetical  composition. 
The  tends,  and  political  dissensions,  which, 
half  a  century  earlier,  woctld  have  rendered 
the  richer  ana  wealthier  part  of  the  kingdom 
indisposed  to  countenance  a  poem,  the  scene 
of  wnich  was  laid  in  the  Highlands,  were 
now  sank  in  the  generoos  compassion  which 
the  English,  more  than  any  other  nation, 
feel  for  the  misfortunes  of  an  honourable  foe. 
The  Poems  of  Ossian  had,  by  their  pc^ularitv, 
sufficiently  shown,  that  if  writing  on  Hig-n- 
land  subjects  were  qualified  to  mterest  the 
reader,  mere  national  prejudices  were,  in  the 
present  day,  very  unlikely  to  interfere  with 
their  success. 

I  had  also  read  a  mat  deal,  seen  much, 
and  heard  more,  of  that  romantic  country, 
where  I  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  some 
time  every  autumn ;  and  the  scenery  of  Loch 
Katrine  was  connected  with  the  recollection 
of  many  a  dear  friend  and  merry  expedition 
of  former  days.  This  poem,  the  action  of 
which  lay  among  scenes  so  beautiful,  and  so 


deeply  imprinted  on  my  recollection,  was 
a  labour  of  love ;  and  it  was  no  less  so  to 
recall  the  manners  and  incidents  introduced. 
The  frequent  custom  of  James  IV,  and  par- 
ticularly of  James  V,  to  walk  through  their 
kin^om  in  di^uise,  afforded  me  the  hint  of 
an  mcident,  which  never  fails  to  be  interesting, 
if  managra  with  the  slightest  address  or 
dexterity. 

I  may  now  confess,  however,  that  the 
employment,  though  attended  «*ith  great 
pleasure,  was  not  without  its  doubts  and 
anxieties.  A  lady,  to  whom  I  was  nearly 
related,  and  with  whom  I  lived,  during  bo- 
whole  life,  on  the  most  brotherly  tenns  of 
affection,  was  residing  with  me  at  the  time 
when  the  work  was  in  progress,  and  used  to 
ask  me,  what  I  could  possibly  do  to  rise  so 
early  in  the  morning  (that  happening  to  be 
the  most  convenient  time  to  me  for  com- 
position). At  last  I  told  her  the  subject  of 
my  meditations ;  and  I  can  never  forget  the 
anxiety  and  affection  expressed  in  her  reply. 
'Do  not  be  so  rash,*  she  said.  *my  dearest 
cousin.  You  are  already  popular— more  so, 
perhaps,  than  you  yourself  will  believe,  or 
than  even  I,  or  other  partial  friends,  can 
fairly  allow  to  your  merit.  You  stand  high— 
do  not  rashly  attempt  to  climb  higher,  and 
incur  the  risk  of  a  fall ;  for,  depend  upon  it, 
a  favourite  will  not  be  permitted  even  to 
stumble  with  impunity.'  I  replied  to  this 
affectionate  expostulation  in  the  words  of 
Montrose — 

'He  either  fears  hb  fote  too  much. 

Or  his  de*eru  are  soaaH 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 

To  gain  or  lose  it  alL' 

*  If  I  fail,*  I  said,  for  the  dialogue  is  strong 
in  my  recollection,  *  it  is  a  sign  that  I  onj^t 
never  to  have  succeeded,  and  I  will  write 
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prose  for  life :  voa  shall  see  no  cbanze  in  niy 
temper,  nor  wiU  I  eat  asingle  meal  the  worse. 
Bat  if  I  succeed, 

"Up  with  tfa*  bonnie  blue  bonnet. 
Tba  dirk,  and  the  feather,  and  a'  I" 

Afterwards,  I  showed  my  affectionate  and 
snzioos  critic  the  first  canto  of  the  poem, 
which  reconciled  her  to  my  iropradence. 
Nevertheless,  although  I  answered  thos  con- 
fidently, with  the  obstinacy  often  said  to  be 
proper  to  those  who  bear  my  samaroe, 
I  acknowledge  that  my  confidence  was  con- 
saderabiy  riiaken  bv  the  warning^  of  her 
excellent  taste  ana  unbiassed  friendship. 
Nor  was  I  moch  comforted  by  her  retracta- 
tion of  the  nnAivoarable  judgment,  when 
I  recollected  how  likely  a  natural  partiality 
was  to  effect  that  change  of  opinion.  In  such 
case%  affection  rises  like  a  light  on  the 
canvas,  improves  any  favourable  tints  which 
it  fbrmerly  exhibited,  and  throws  its  defects 
into  the  shade. 

I  remember  that  about  the  same  time 
a  friend  started  in  to  *  heese  up  my  hope,'  like 
the  *yMtaman  with  bis  cutty  gun  *  in  the  old 
soi^.  He  was  bred  a  farmer,  but  a  man 
of  powerful  understanding,  natural  good 
taste,  and  warm  poetical  feeling,  perfectly 
competent  to  supply  the  wants  01  an  im- 
perfect or  trreg;uJar  education.  He  was 
aiMssionate  admirer  of  field-sports,  which  we 
often  pursued  together. 

As  this  friend  happened  to  dine  with  me  at 
Asbestiel  one  dav,  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
reading  to  him  toe  first  canto  of  *  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,*  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect 
the  poem  was  likely  to  produce  upon  a  person 
who  was  bot  too  favourable  a  representative 
of  readers  at  large.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  sup- 
posed that  I  determined  rather  to  guide  my 
opinion  by  what  my  friend  might  appear  to 
fieel,  than  oy  what  he  might  think  fit  to  say. 
His  reception  of  my  recitation,  or  prelection. 
was  rather  sing;ular.  He  placed  his  hand 
across  his  brow,  and  listened  with  great 
attention  through  the  whole  account  of  the 
stag-hunt,  till  the  do|;s  threw  themselves  into 
tb^ake  to  Mlow  their  master,  who  embarks 
with  Qlea  Douglas.  He  then  started  up 
with  a  sadden  exdamation,  struck  his 
land  00  the  table,  and  declared,  in  a  voice 
of  censure  calculated  for  the  occasion,  that 
the  dogs  mast  have  been  totally  ruined 
by  being  permitted  to  take  the  water  after 
such  a  severe  chase.  I  own  I  was  moch 
encouraged  bv  the  species  of  reverie  which 
had  possttsea  so  xealous  a  follower  of  the 
flports  of  the  ancient  Nimrod,  who  had  been 
completely  surprised  out  of  aJl  doubts  of  the 
rcalt^of  the  tale.  Another  of  his  remarks 
rave  me  less  pleasure.  He  detected  the 
idaitity  of  the  King  with  the  wandering 
knight,  Frts-Ianies,  when  he  winds  his  bogle 
to  summon  nis  attendants.  He  was  prob- 
ably thinking  ^  ^^  lively,  but  somewhat 
'^^^iMitrut,  old  ballad,  in  which  the  denoue- 


ment of  a   royal  intrigue  takes  place  as 
follows : 

'  He  took  a  bugle  frae  his  side. 

He  blew  both  loud  and  shrill. 
And  foor-and.twenty  bdted  knights 

Came  skipping  ower  the  hOI ; 
Then  he  took  out  a  little  knife, 

Let  a'  his  duddies  fa*. 
And  he  was  the  brawest  gentleman 
That  was  amang  them  k. 

And  we'll  go  no  more  a-roring,'  Stc.  1 

This  discovery,  as  Mr.  Pepya  says  of  the 
rent  in  his  camlet  cloak,  was  but  a  trifle,  yet 
it  troubled  me ;  and  I  was  at  a  ^ood  deal  of 
pains  to  efface  any  marks  by  which  I  thought 
my  secret  could  'be  traced  before  the  con- 
clusion, when  I  relied  on  it  with  the  same 
hope  of  producing  effect,  with  which  the  Irish 
postboy  is  said  to  reserve  a  ^trot  for  the 


I  took  uncommon  pains  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  the  local  arcumstances  of  this 
story.  I  recollect,  in  particolar,  that  to 
ascertain  whether  I  was  telling  a  probable 
tale,  I  went  into  Perthshire,  to  see  whether 
King  James  coold  actually  have  ridden  from 
the  cianks  of  Loch  Vennachar  to  Stirling 
Castle  within  the  time  supposed  in  the  Poem, 
and  had  the  pleasure  to  satisfy  myself  that  it 
was  quite  practicable. 

After  a  considerable  delay,  'The  Ladv  of 
the  Lake*  appeared  in  May  1810;  and  its 
success  was  certainly  so  extraordinary  as  to 
induce  roe  for  the  moment  to  conclude  that 
I  had  at  last  fixed  a  nail  in  the  proverbially 
inconstant  wheel  of  Fortune,  whose  stability 
in  behalf  of  an  individual  who  had  so  boldly 
courted  her  favours  for  three  successive  tiroes, 
had  not  as  yet  been  shaken.  I  had  attained, 
perhaps,  that  d^ree  of  public  reputation  at 
which  prudence,  or  certainly  timidity,  would 
have  made  a  halt,  and  discontinued  efforts 
by  which  I  was  far  roore  likely  to  diminisli 
my  fame  than  to  increase  it.  But,  as  the 
celebrated  John  Wilkes  is  said  to  have 
explained  to  hb  late  Majesty,  that  he  him- 
self, amid  his  full  tide  of  popularity,  was 
never  a  Wilkite.  so  I  can,  with  honest  truth, 
exculpate  myself  from  having  been  at  any 
time  a  partisan  of  my  own  poetry,  even  when 
it  was  in  the  highest  fashion  with  the 
million.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  I  was 
either  so  ungrateful,  or  so  superabundantly 
candid,  as  to  despise  or  scorn  the  value  of 
those  whose  voice  had  elevated  me  so  much 
higher  than  my  own  opinion  told  me  I  de- 
served. I  felt,  on  the  contrary,  the  more 
grateful  to  the  public,  as  receiving  that  from 
partiality  to  roe,  which  I  could  not  have 
claimed  from  merit;  and  I  endeavoured  to 
deserve  the  partiality,  by  continuing  such 
exertions  as  I  was  capable  of  for  their  amuse- 
ment. 

It  may  be  that  I  did  not,  in  this  continued 
course  of  scribbling,  consult  cither  the  interest 

1  The  Jolly  Beggar,  attributed  to  King  James  V.— 
Herd's  ColUctiotu  ^TT^ 
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of  the  pablic  or  my  own.  Bat  the  former 
bad  efTectoal  means  of  defending  themselves, 
and  cooldf  by  their  coldness,  saffidently 
check  any  approach  to  intrusion ;  and  for 
myself,  I  naa  now  for  several  years  dedicated 
my  hoars  so  mach  to  literary  labour,  that 
I  should  have  felt  difficulty  in  employing 
myself  otherwise;  and  so,  like  Dogberry, 
I  generously  bestowed  all  mv  tediousness  on 
the  public,  comforting  myself  with  the  reflec- 
tion, that  if  posterity  should  think  me 
undeserving  of  the  favour  with  which  I  was 
regarded  by  my  contemporaries,  '  they  could 
not  but  say  I  had  the  crown,'  and  had 
enjoyed  for  a  time  that  popularity  which  is  so 
much  coveted. 

I  conceived,  however,  that  I  held  the  dis- 
tinguished situation  I  had  obtained,  however 
unworthily,  rather  like  the  champion  of 
pugilism,  on  the  condition  of  being  always 
ready  to  show  proofs  of  my  skill,  than  in  the 
manner  of  the  champion  of  chivalry,  who 
performs  his  duties  only  on  rare  and  solemn 
occasions.  I  was  in  any  case  conscious  that 
I  could  not  long  hold  a  situation  which  the 
caprice,  rather  than  the  judgment,  of  the 
public,  had  bestowed  upon  m&  and  preferred 
oeing  deprived  of  my  precedence  oy  some 
more  worthy  rival,  to  sinking  into  contempt 
for  my  indolence,  and  losing  my  reputation 
by  what  Scottish  lawyers  call  the  tugatixf* 
proscription,  Accoraingly,  those whochoose 
to  look  at  the  Introduction  to  Rokeby,  in  the 
present  edition,  will  be  able  to  trace  the  steps 
by  which  I  declined  as  a  poet  to  figure  as 
a    novelist;    as    the   ballad    says,    Queen 


Eleanor  sunk  at  Charing-Cross  to  rise  again 
at  Queenhithe. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  sar  that,  during 
my  short  pre-eminence  of  popularity,  I  faith- 
fully  observed  the  rules  of  moderation  which 
I  had  resolved  to  follow  before  I  began  my 
course  as  a  man  of  letters.  If  a  man  is 
determined  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  he 
is  as  sure  to  encounter  abuse  and  ridicule,  as 
he  who  gallops  fnrioushr  through  a  viUa^^ 
must  reckon  on  being  foOowed  by  the  curs  in 
full  cry.  Experience  persons  know,  that  in 
stretching  to  flog  the  latter,  the  rider  is  v^vf 
apt  to  catdi  a  bad  foil ;  nor  is  an  atteoopt  to 
Chastise  a  malignant  critic  attended  with  less 
danger  to  the  autlKX*.  On  this  principle,  I  let 
parody,  buriesaue,  andsonibs,  iind  their  own 
level;  and  while  the  latter  hissed  most 
fiercely,  I  was  cautious  never  to  catch  them 
up,  as  schoolboys  do,  to  throw  them  back 
against  the  naughty  boy  who  fired  them  off, 
wisely  remembmng  that  they  are,  in  such 
cases,  apt  to  explode  in  the  handling.  Let 
me  add,  that  my  reign  (since  Byron  has  so 
called  it)  was  marked  by  some  instances  of 
good-nature  as  weJl  as  patience.  I  never 
refused  a  literaij  person  of  merit  such 
services  in  smoothing  his  way  to  the  pablic 
as  were  in  my  power:  and  I  nad  the  advan- 
tage, rather  an  uncommon  one  with  oar 
irritable  race,  to  enjoy  general  favour, 
without  incurring  permanent  ill-will,  so  fiu* 
as  is  known  to  me,  among  any  of  my  con- 
temporaries. 

W.S. 

Abbotspord,  April  \%yi. 


NOTES. 


Note  I. 


ik4  hti^kts  of  Uam-  Var. 

And  roused'ikt  cavern^  wJurt^  Uis  iotdy 
A  giant  madd  his  dtn  qfold—V.  aoS. 

Va-var,  as  the  name  is  pronounced,  or  more 
property  Utnghtnor^  is  a  mountain  to  the 
north*east  of  the  village  of  Callender  in 
Menteith,  deriving  its  name,  which  signifies 
the  great  den,  or  cavern,  from  a  sort  of  retreat 
among  the  rocks  on  the  south  side,  said,  by 
tradition,  to  have  been  the  abode  of  a  giant. 
In  latter  times,  it  was  the  refuge  of  robbers 
and  banditti,  who  have  been  only  extirpated 
within  these  forty  or  fifty  years.  Strictly 
n)eaking,  this  stronghold  is  not  a  cave,  as 
tne  name  would  imply,  but  a  sort  of  small 
enclosure,  or  recess,  surroonded  with  large 
rocks,  and  open  above  head.  It  may  have 
been  or^inally  designed  as  a  toil  for  deer, 
who  might  get  in  from  the  outside,  but  woula 
find  it  difficult  to  return.  This  opinion  pre- 
vails among  the  old  sportsmen  and  deer> 
stalkers  in  the  ndgfaboofhood. 


NOTB  II. 


Tivo  dogs  qfbiach  Saini  ffttberfs  hrud, 
Unmatck'd  /or  couragt^  brtaih^  and  spted, 
—P.  309. 

'The  hounds  which  we  call  Saint  Hubert's 
hounds,  are  commonly  all  blacke,  jret  neuer- 
theless,  the  race  is  so  minfi^ed  at  these  days, 
that  we  find  them  of  all  colours.  These  are 
the  hounds  which  the  abbots  of  St.  Hubert 
haue  always  kept  some  of  their  race  or  kind, 
in  honour  or  remembrance  of  the  saint,  which 


was  a  hunter  with  S.  Eustace.    Wh^eup 

that  (by  the  grace  c 
all  good  huntsmen  shall  follow  them  into 


we  may  conceiue  i 


leupoa 

„  a  into 

puadise.  To  return  vnto  my  former  porpose. 
this  kind  of  dogges  hath  bene  ai^)ersed 
through  the  counties  of  Henault,  Lorayne, 
Planoers,  and  Burgoyne.  They  are  mighty 
of  body,  neuertheless  their  legges  are  low  and 
short,  likewise  they  are  not  swift,  although 
thev  be  very  gooa  of  sent,  hunting  chaces 
which  are  Nure  straggled,  fearing  ndtber 
water  nor  cold,  and  doe  more  co«et  the 
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chaoes  that  smell,  as  foxes,  bore,  and  such 
like,  than  other,  becanse  they  find  thcmsehres 
neitner  of  swiftness  nor  coorage  to  hunt  and 
kill  the  cbaces  that  are  lighter  and  swifter. 
The  bloodhoands  of  this  colour  prone  good, 
especially  those  that  are  cole  olacke,  bat 
I  made  no  great  account  to  breed  on  them, 
or  to  keepe  the  kind,  and  yet  I  foond  a  book 
whidi  a  banber  did  dedicate  to  a  prince  of 
Lorajrne,  which  seemed  to  lone  hunting  much, 
wherein  was  a  blason  which  the  same  hunter 
gane  to  h»  bloodhound,  called  Souyllard, 
whidi  was  white : — 

**  Mj  name  came  first  from  holy  Hubert's  race, 
Souylktrd  my  sire,  a  bound  of  dngular  grace." 

Whereupon  we  may  presume  that  some  of 
the  kind  proue  white  sometimes,  but  they  are 
not  of  tte  kind  of  the  Grefflers  or  Booxes, 
which  we  haue  at  these  dayes.* — Tkt  nobU 
Art  qf  Vtturie  or  Hunting,  translated  and 
colUcttd  for  tJu  Use  of  tui  Noblemen  and 
Gentlsfnen,    Loud.  161 1,  4to^  p.  15. 


Note  III. 


For  the  death^vound  and  death-haUoOs 
MusUr'd  his  breathy  his  whsnyard  drew, 
—P.  209. 

When  the  stag  turned  to  bay,  the  ancient 
banter  had  the  perilous  task  of  going  in  upon, 
and  killing  or  disabling  the  desperate  animal. 
At  certain  times  of  the  year  this  was  held 
particularly  dangerous,  a  wound  received 
fcrom  a  stag's  bom  oeing  then  deemed 
poisonous,  and  more  dangerous  than  one 
rrom  the  tusks  of  a  boar,  as  the  old  rhyme 
testifies :~ 

'Iftboa  be  hurt  with  hart,  tt  brinKS  thee  to  thy  bier. 

Bat  barber's  hand  will  boar's  hurt  heal,  therefore 
thou  need'st  not  fear.' 

At  all  times,  however,  the  task  was  danger- 
ooa,  and  to  be  adventured  upon  wisely  and 
warily,  either  by  getting  Ix^ind  the  stag 
while  be  was  gaxing  on  the  hounds,  or  by 
watching  an  opportunity  to  gallop  roundly  in 
upon  hmi,  and  kill  him  with  the  sword. 
See  mai^  difections  to  this  puipose  in  the 
Booke  of  Hunting,  chap.  41.  Wilson  the 
historian  has  recorded  a  provkkntiaJ  escape 
which  befell  him  in  this  haxardous  sport,  whue 
a  TOttth  and  follower  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex. 

'^Sir   Peter  Lee,  of  Lime,  in   Cheshire, 
invited  my  lord  one  summer  to  hunt  the 
And  having  a  great  stagg  in  cfaase^ 


have  a  cut  at  him,  at  his  coming  out  of  the 
water.  The  staggs  there  being  wonderfully 
fierce  and  dangerous,  made  us  3roaths  more 
eager  to  be  at  him.  But  he  escaped  us  all. 
And  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  hindered  of 
my  coming  nere  him,  the  way  being  sliperie, 
by  a  falle;  which  gave  occasion  to  some. 
Who  dki  not  know  mee,  to  speak  as  if  I  had 


falne  for  feare.  Which  being  told  mee,  I  left 
the  stagg.  and  followed  the  gentleman  who 
[first]  spake  it.  But  I  found  him  of  that  cold 
temper,  that  it  seems  his  words  made  an 
escape  from  him;  as  by  his  denial  and 
repentance  it  appeared.  But  this  made  mee 
more  violent  in  the  pursuit  of  the  stagg,  to 
recover  my  reputation.  And  I  happen^  to 
be  the  only  horseman  in,  when  the  dogs 
sett  him  up  at  bay ;  and  approaching  near 
him  on  horsebacke,  he  broke  through  the 
do£s,  and  run  at  mee,  and  tore  my  horse's 
side  with  his  homes,  close  by  my  thigh. 
Then  I  quitted  my  horse,  and  grew  more 
cunning  (for  the  dogs  had  sette  him  up 
againe),  stealing  behind  him  with  my  swonf, 
and  cut  his  hamstrings ;  and  then  got  upon 
his  back,  and  cut  his  throate;  which,  as 
I  was  doing,  the  company  came  in,  and 
blamed  my  rashness  lor  running  such  a 
hasard.*-  Fbck*S  Desiderato  Curiosa^  ii.  464. 


Note  IV. 


And  noWy  to  issue  front  theglen^ 
No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer's  hen^ 
Unless  he  dineby  with  footing  nice^ 
Afar  projecting  precipice.— V.  an. 

Until  the  present  road  was  made  through 
the  romantic  pass  which  I  have  presump- 
tuously attempted  to  describe  in  the  preceding 
stanzas,  there  was  no  mode  of  issuing  out  of 
the  defile  called  the  Trosachs.  excepting  by 
a  sort  of  ladder,  composed  of  the  branches 
and  roots  of  trees. 


NotbV. 

To  nuei  with  Highland  plunderers  here^ 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer. 

—P.  an. 

The  clans  who  inhabited  the  romantic 
regions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Katrine 
were,  even  until  a  late  period,  much  addicted 
to  predatory  excursions  upon  their  Lowland 
neighbours.  *  In  former  times,  those  parts  of 
this  district,  which  are  situated  beyond  the 
Grampian  range,  were  rendered  almost  inac- 
cessible by  strong  barriers  of  rocks,  and 
mountains,  and  Takes.  It  was  a  border 
country,  and,  though  on  the  very  verge  of 
the  low  country,  it  was  almost  totally  se- 
questered from  the  world,  and,  as  it  were, 
insulated  with  respect  to  society.  Tis  well 
known  that  in  the  Highhinds,  it  was,  in  for- 
mer tiroes,  accountea  not  only  lawful,  but 
honourable,  among  hostile  tribes,  to  commit 
depredations  on  one  another;  and  these 
habits  of  the  age  were  perhaps  strengthened 
in  this  district,  by  the  circumstances  which 
have  been  mentioned.  It  bordered  on  a 
countiT,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  while  they 
were  richer,  were  less  warlike  than  they,  and 
widely  differenced  by  language  and  manners.' 
— Graham^S  Sketches  ^Scenery  in  Perth- 
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(Sioiu  to 


skirt.  Edin.  1806,  p.  97.  The  reader  will 
therefore  be  pleased  to  remember,  that  the 
scene  of  this  poem  is  laid  in  a  time, 

*  When  toominfl^  faulds,  or  sweeping  of  a  gflen. 
Had  still  been  held  the  deed  of  gallant  men.' 


Note  VI. 


A  srrey-hair^ d  sire^  whose  eye  inUnt 
Was  OH  the  vision" d/uture  bent.—V.  313. 

If  force  of  evidence  coald  anthorise  us  to 
believe  facts  inconsistent  with  the  fi;eneral 
laws  of  nature,  enough  might  be  produced  in 
fa\'Our  of  the  existence  of  the  Second-sight.  It 
is  called  in  Gaelic  Taishiiaraugh^  from 
Taish^  an  unreal  or  shadowy  appearance : 
and  those  possessed  of  the  faculty  are  called 
Taishatrtn^  which  may  be  aptly  translated 
visionaries.  Martin,  a  steady  Deiic\-er  in  the 
second-sight,  gives  the  following  account  of 
it:— 

'The  second-sight  is  a  singular  faculty, 
of  seeing  an  otherwise  invisible  object,  with- 
out any  previous  means  used  by  the  person 
that  used  it  for  that  end :  the  vision  makes 
such  a  lively  impression  upon  the  seen,  that 
they  neither  see,  nor  think  of  anything  else, 
except  the  vision,  as  long  as  it  continues ; 
and  then  they  appear  fensive  or  jovial,  ac- 
cording to  the  object  that  was  represented  to 
them. 

'  At  the  sight  of  a  vision,  the  eyelids  of  the 
person  are  erected,  and  the  eyes  continue 
staring  until  the  object  vanish.  This  is 
obvious  to  others  who  are  by,  when  the 
persons  happen  to  see  a  vision,  and  occurred 
more  than  once  to  my  own  observation,  and 
to  others  that  were  with  me. 

'  There  is  one  in  Skic,  of  whom  his  actjnaint* 
ance  observed,  that  when  he  sees  a  vision,  the 
inner  part  of  his  eyelids  turns  so  far  upwards, 
that,  after  the  ooject  disappears,  he  roust 
draw  them  down  iftith  his  fingers,  and  some* 
times  employ  others  to  draw  them  down, 
which  he  finds  to  be  the  much  easier  way. 

*  This  faculty  of  the  second-sight  does  not 
lineaUy  descend  in  a  family,  as  some  imagine, 
for  I  know  several  parents  who  are  endowed 


with  it,  but  their  children  not,  and  vmt  versa  ; 
neither  is  itacquired  by  anyprevious  compact. 
And,  after  a  strict  enquiry,  Icould  never  learn 
that  this  faculty  was  communicable  any  way 
whatsoever. 

*  The  seer  knows  neither  the  object,  time, 
nor  place  of  a  vision,  before  it  appears ;  and 
the  same  object  is  often  seen  oy  diflferent 
persons  living  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
one  another.  The  true  way  of  judj^ng  as  to 
the  time  and  circumstance  of  an  ob^ject,  is  by 
observation  ;  for  several  personsof  judgment, 
without  this  faculty,  are  more  capable  to 
judge  of  the  design  of  a  vision,  than  a  novice 
that  is  a  seer.  If  an  object  appear  in  the  day 
or  night,  it  will  come  to  pass  sooner  or 
later  accordingly. 

*  If  an  object  is  seen  eariy  in  the  morning 


(^which  is  not  freanent)itwill  be  aceomplished 
in  a  few  hours  afterwards.  If  at  noon,  it  will 
commonly  be  accomplished  that  very  day.  If 
in  the  evening,  perhaps  that  night ;  if  after 
candles  be  lighted,  it  will  be  accomplished 
that  ni^ht :  the  later  always  in  accomplish- 
ment, Dy  weeks,  months,  and  sometimes 
years,  according  to  the  time  of  night  the 
vision  is  seen. 

*  When  a  shroud  isperceived  about  one,  it  is 
a  sure  prognostic  of  death  ;  thetime  is  judged 
accoraing  to  the  height  of  it  about  the  person ; 
for  if  it  is  seen  above  the  middle,  death  is  not 
to  be  expected  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and 
peiliaps  some  months  longer ;  and  as  it  is 
frequently  seen  to  ascend  higher  towards  the 
head,  death  is  concluded  to  be  at  hand  with- 
in a  few  da3r8,  if  not  hours,  as  daily  experi- 
ence confirms.  Examples  of  this  kind  were 
shewn  me,  when  the  persons  of  whom  the 
observations  were  then  made,  enjoyed  perfect 
health. 

'  One  instance  was  lately  foretold  by  a  seer, 
that  was  a  novice,  concemmg  the  deaUi  of  one 
of  my  acquaintance ;  this  was  communicated 
to  a  few  only,  and  with  great  confidence  ;  I 
being  one  of  the  number,  did  not  in  the  least 
regard  it,  until  the  death  of  the  person, 
alK>ut  the  time  foretold,  did  confirm  me  of 
the  certainty  of  the  prediction.  The  novice 
mentioned  above,  is  now  a  skilful  seer^  as 
appcaiB  from  manv  late  instances ;  he  lives 
in  the  parish  of  St.  iMary^s,  the  most  northern 
in  Skie. 

*  If  a  woman  is  seen  standing  at  a  man's 
left  hand,  it  is  a  presage  that  she  will  be  his 
wife,  whether  they  be  married  to  othera^  or 
unmarried  at  the  time  of  the  apparitioo. 

*  If  two  or  three  women  are  seen  at  once 
near  a  man's  left  hand,  she  that  is  next  him 
will  undoubtedly  be  his  wife  first,  and  so  on, 
whether  all  three,  or  the  man,  be  single  or 
married  at  the  time  of  the  vision  or  not ;  of 
which  there  are  several  late  instances  among 
those  of  my  acquaintance.  It  is  an  ordinary 
thing  for  them  to  see  a  man  that  is  to  come 
to  the  house  shortly  after :  and  if  he  is  not  of 
the  seer's  acquaintance,  yet  he  gives  such  a 
lively  description  of  his  stature,  complexioo, 
habit,  &C.  that  upon  his  arrival  he  answers 
the  character  given  him  in  all  respects. 

*  If  the  person  so  appearing  be  one  of  the 
seer's  acquaintance,  he  will  tell  his  namcL  aa 
well  as  other  particulars ;  and  he  can  tell  by 
his  countenance  whether  he  comes  in  a  good 
or  bad  humour. 

'  I  have  been  seen  thus  myself  by  seers  of 
both  sexes,  at  some  hundred  miles'  distance  ; 
some  that  saw  me  in  this  manner  had  ne\'er 
seen  me  personally,  and  it  happened  ac- 
cording  to  their  vision,  without  any  previous 
desien  of  mine  to  go  to  those  places,  my 
coming  there  being  purely  accidental. 

*  It  is  ordinary  with  tnem  to  see  houses, 
gardens,  and  treo^  in  places  void  of  all  three ; 
and  this  in  progress  of  time  uses  to  be  ac- 
complished: as  at  Mogshot,  in  the  Isle  of 
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Skie,  where  there  were  bat  a  few  sorry  cow- 
bossn,  thatched  with  straw,  yet  in  a  very  few 
years  sU^ter,  the  vision,  which  appeared  often, 
was  accomplished,  by  the  bailding  of  several 
jrood  houses  on  the  very  spot  represented  bv 
the  seers,  and  by  the  planting  of  orchards 
there. 

'To  see  a  spark  of  fire  fall  upon  one^s  arm 
or  bfeast,  is  a  forenumer  of  a  dead  child  to  be 
seen  in  the  arms  of  those  persons  ;  of  which 
there  are  several  fresh  instances. 

'  To  see  a  seat  empty  at  the  time  of  one's 
sitting  in  it,  is  a  presage  of  that  person's 
death  soon  aifter. 

'  When  a  novice,  or  one  that  has  lately  ob- 
tained the  second-stf  ht,  sees  a  vision  in  the 
night-time  without  doors,  and  he  be  near  a 
fire,  he  presently  falls  into  a  swoon. 

*  Some  find  themselves  as  it  were  in  a  crowd 
of  people,  having  a  corpse  which  they  carry 
akmg  with  them ;  and  alter  soch  visions,  the 
seers  come  in  sweating,  and  describe  the 
people  that  appeared :  if  there  be  any  of  their 
acqoaintancearoong'em,  theygive  an  account 
of  their  names,  as  also  of  the  bearers,  bat 
they  know  nothing  concerning  the  corpse. 

*  All  those  who  have  the  second-sight  do  not 
ahrajTB  see  these  virions  at  once,  thoagh  they 
be  together  at  the  time.  Bat  if  one  who  has 
this  (acnlty,  designedly  toach  his  fellow-seer 
at  the  instant  of  a  vision's  appearing,  then  the 
second  sees  it  as  well  as  the  first ;  and  this  is 
sometimes  discerned  by  those  that  are  near 
than  on  sach  occasions.' — Maktim's  De- 
MeripUcnoftiu  W€sUm  IsUmdSy  1716^  8vo, 
p.  «ooW«^. 

To  these  particolars  immroerable  examples 
m^ht  be  added,  all  attested  by  grave  and 
crraible  antlxvs;  Bat,  in  despite  of  evidence 
which  neither  Bacon,  Boyle,  nor  Johnson 
were  able  to  resirt,  the  Taisck^  with  all  its 
visionary  properties,  seems  to  be  now  ani- 
versally  abandoned  to  the  ose  of  poetry. 
The  exqoisitely  beaatifal  poem  of  Lochiel 
will  at  once  occnr  to  the  recollection  of  every 
reader. 


NoteVIL 


Hert^for  retrwai  in  dangtrous  hour^ 
Somt  chief  had  framtd  a  rustic  bower, 
—P.  214. 

The  Celtic  diieftaina,  whose  lives  were  con- 
tinaally  exposed  to  peril,  had  osaally,  in  the 
mott  retired  spot  of  their  domains,  some 
place  of  retreat  for  the  boar  of  necessity, 
wfench,  as  drcamstances  woald  admit,  was  a 
tower,  a  cavern,  or  a  rastic  hot,  in  a  strong 
and  sccladed  sitoation.  One  of  these  last 
gave  refage  to  the  onfortanate  Charles  Ed- 
ward, inhis  periloos  wanderings  after  the 
battle  of  Calkxlen. 

*  It  was  situated  in  the  face  of  a  very  roagh, 
htfh.  and  rocky  mountain,  called  Letter- 
niTichk,  still  a  part  of  Benalder,  fall  of  great 
stones  and  crevices,  and  some  scattered  wood  | 


interspersed.  The  habitation  called  the 
Cage,  in  the  face  of  that  mountain,  was  with- 
in a  small  thick  bash  of  wood.  There  were 
first  some  rows  of  trees  laid  down,  in  order 
to  level  the  floor  for  a  habitation  ;  and  as  the 
place  was  steep,  this  raised  the  lower  side  to 
an  equal  height  with  the  other :  and  these 
trees,  in  the  way  of  joists  or  planks,  were 
levelled  with  earth  and  gravel.  There  were 
betwixt  the  trees,  growing  naturally  on  their 
own  roots,  some  stakes  fixed  in  the  earth, 
which,  with  the  trees,  were  inten^'oven  with 
ropes,  made  of  heath  and  birch  twigs,  np  to 
the  top  of  the  Cage,  it  being  of  a  round  or 
rather  oval  shape ;  and  the  whole  thatched 
and  covered  over  with  fog.  The  whole 
fabric  hung,  as  it  were,  bva  large  tree,  which 
reclined  from  the  one  end,  all  along  the  roof, 
to  the  other,  and  which  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  Cage ;  and  by  chance  there  happened  to 
be  two  stones  at  a  small  distance  from  one 
another,  in  the  side  next  the  precipice,  re- 
sembling the  pillars  of  a  chimnev,  where  the 
fire  was  placed.  The  smoke  had  its  vent  out 
here,  all  alonjg  the  fall  of  the  rock,  which  was 
so  much  of  the  same  colour,  that  one  could 
discover  no  difference  in  the  clearest  day.* — 
Home's  History  of  the  Rebellion^  Lond. 
180a,  4to,  p.  381. 

Note  VIII. 

My  stress  tail  form  might  frrace  the  part 
OfFerragusorAscabart, — P.  215. 

These  two  sons  of  Anak  flourished  in 
romantic  fable.  The  first  is  well  known  to 
the  admirers  of  Ariosto,  by  the  name  of 
Perrau.  He  was  an  antagonist  of  Orlando, 
and  was  at  length  slain  by  him  in  single 
combat  There  is  a  romance  in  the  Auchin- 
leck  MS.,  in  which  Ferragns  is  thus  de- 
scribed:— 

*  On  a  day  come  tkBnff 
Unto  Charh  the  Kfaur. 

Al  of  a  doughri  kn^fht 
Was  oomen  to  Naren, 
Stout  he  was  and  fen, 

Vemagu  he  hight. 
Of  BabOoun  the  soadan 
Thider  him  lende  gan. 

With  King  Charts  to  fight 
So  hard  he  was  to  fond  1 
That  no  dint  of  brood 

No  sreued  him,  aplight 
He  liaade  twenti  men  strengthe 
And  forti  fet  of  lengthe, 

ThiUce  painim  hede  ^ 
And  four  feet  In  the  face, 
Y-meten  >  in  the  place. 

And  fifteen  in  brede  *. 
His  nose  was  a  fot  and  more ; 
His  brow,  as  bristles  wore  » ; 

He  that  it  seighe  It  sede. 
Helokediotheliche. 
And  was  swart  *  as  any  piche. 

Of  lUm  men  nUght  adrede.* 

Romance  ofCkarUmagHe^  IL  461-484. 
Auchinleck  il/5-..ToUo  265. 


1  Found,  prored. 
4  Breadth. 


9  Had. 
»  Were. 


s  Measured. 
•  Black. 
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Qlofee  fo 


Ascapart,  or  Ascabart,  makes  a  very 
material  firare  in  the  History  of  Bevia  of 
Hampton,  By  whom  he  was  conquered.  His 
effij^ies  may  be  seen  guarding  one  side  of 
a  gate  at  Southampton^  while  the  other  is 
occupied  by  Sir  Bevis  hmiself.  The  dimen- 
sions of  Ascabart  were  little  inferior  to  those 
of  Perragus,  if  the  following  description  be 
correct : — 

*  They  metten  with  a  geaunt. 
With  a  lothelkhe  semblaunt. 
He  was  wonderliche  strong, 
Roiiie.1  thretti  fote  long, 
His  herd  was  bot  gret  and  rowe  *; 
A  space  of  a  fot  betwcene  is  *  bcowe ; 
His  dob  was.  to  yeue  *  a  strok, 
AUtebodiofanoaks. 

Beues  badde  of  him  wonder  gret. 
And  askede  him  ^hat  a  heto. 
And  yaf  7  men  of  his  contre 
Were  ase  meche*  ase  was  he. 
"  Me  name,"  a  sede*,  "is  Ascopard, 
Card  me  sent  hidenrard. 
For  to  bring  this  quene  ayen. 
And  the  B«ies  her  of-slen  i*. 
Incham  Garci  is'i  champioun. 
And  was  i^lriue  out  of  me  i*  totm 
Al  for  that  ich  was  so  Ute". 
Eueri  man  me  wolde  smite; 
Ich  was  so  lite  and  so  roenighi4, 
Euerl  man  me  depede  dwerugh  u. 
And  now  icham  in  this  kmde. 
I  wax  mor  M  ich  understonde. 
And  stranger  than  other  tene'T  • 
And  that  scbel  on  us  be  sene." 

St'r  Stvir  ^Ham^on,  L  asia. 
Attchinleek  MS.,  foL  189. 


Note  IX. 


Though  all  unask'd  his  birth  and  nattu, 
-P.  215. 

The  Highlanders,  who  carried  hospitality 
to  a  punctilious  excess,  are  said  to  have 
consiaered  it  as  churlish,  to  ask  a  stranger 
his  name  or  lineage,  before  he  had  taken  re- 
freshment. Fends  were  so  frequent  among 
them,  that  a  contrary  rule  would  in  many 
cases  have  produced  the  discovery  of  some 
circumstance  which  might  have  excluded 
the  guest  from  the  benefit  of  the  assistance 
he  stood  in  need  of. 


NotbX. 


and  still  a  harp  unseen 

FilTd  up  the  symphony  between. 

—P.  215. 

'They*  (meaninjg  the  Highlanders)  *  de- 
light much  in  mustcke,  but  chiefly  in  harps 
and  ciairschoes  of  their  own  fashion.    The 

I  FuDy.  *  Rough.  »  His.  *  Give.  »  The 
stem  of  a  little  oak-tree.  •  He  hight.  was  called. 

T  IC       s  Great.        •  He  said.       losiay.       "  His. 
It  My.  i>  Little.  >«  Lean.  is  Dwarf! 

i«  Greater,  taller.       »  Ten. 


Strings  of  the  ciairschoes  are  made  of  brass 
wire,  and  the  strings  of  the  harps  of  sinews ; 
which  strings  they  strike  either  with  their 
nayles,  growing  long,  or  else  with  an  instru- 
ment appoints  for  that  use.  They  take 
great  pleasure  to  decke  their  harps  and 
ciairschoes  with  silver  and  precious  stones ; 
the  poore  ones  that  cannot  attayne  hereunto, 
decke  them  with  christalL  Thev  sing  verses 
prettily  compound,  contayning  (for  the  most 
part)  prayses  of  valiant  men.  There  is  not 
almost  any  other  argument,  whereof  their 
rhymes  intreat.  They  speak  the  ancient 
French  language  altered  a  little  1.' — *Tbe 
harp  and  clairKhoes  are  now  only  heard  of 
in  tne  Highlands  in  ancient  song.  At  what 
period  these  instruments  ceased  to  be  used, 
IS  not  on  record ;  and  tradition  is  silent  on  this 
head.  But,  as  Irish  harpers  occasionallv 
visited  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  till 
lately,  the  harp  might  have  been  extant  so 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Tbna 
far  we  know,  that  from  remote  times  down 
to  the  present,  harpers  were  received  as  wd- 
come  guests,  particularly  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland :  and  so  late  as  the  latter  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  as  appears  by  the 
above  quotation,  the  harp  was  in  comnMxi  use 
among  the  natives  of  the  Western  Isles.  How 
it  happened  that  the  noisy  and  unharmoniooa 
bagpipe  banished  the  soft  and  expressive 
harp,  we  cannot  say ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
the  bagpipe  is  now  the  only  instrument  that 
obtains  nniversallv  in  the  Highland  districts.* 
— Campbell's  j&umey  through  North 
Britain.    Lond.  1808.    4to.  i.  175. 

Mr.  Gnnn.  of  Edinburgh,  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  cunons  Essay  upon  the  Harp  and 
Harp  Music  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
That  the  instrument  was  once  in  common  use 
there  is  most  certain.  Clelland  numbers  an 
acquaintance  with  it  among  the  few  accom- 
plishments which  his  satire  allows  to  the 
Highlanders  :— 

*  In  nothing  they're  accounted  sharp. 
Except  in  Dagpipe  or  in  harp.' 


Note  XI. 


Mom^s  genial  influence  roused  a  minstrel 
grey. — P.  217. 

That  Highland  chieftains,  to  a  late  period, 
retained  in  their  service  the  bard,  as  a  family 
officer,  admits  of  very  easy  proof.  The 
author  of  the  Letters  from  the  worth  of  Scot- 
land, an  officer  of  engineers,  quartered  at 
Inverness  about  1720^  who  certainly  cannot 
be  deemed  a  favourable  witness,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  office,  and  of  a  bard 
whom  he  heard  exotnse  his  talent  of  recitar 


>  VitU  'CerUyne  Matters  concern! 
of  Scotland,  &c  as  they  were  Anno 
Lond.  1603,  4to. 
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tion  :->'The  bard  is  skilled  in  the 


of  all  the  Highland  families,  aometiraes  pre- 
ceptor to  the  yoong  laird,  celebrates  in  Irish 
verse  the  original  of  the  tribe,  the  faraoos 
waxlike  actions  of  the  snccessiTe  heads,  and 
siogs  his  own  lyricks  as  an  opiate  to  the  chief 
when  indisposed  for  sleep ;  bat  poets  are  not 
eonally  esteemed  and  hoooared  in  allooan- 
tnes.  I  happened  to  be  a  witness  of  the  dis- 
hoooor  done  to  the  roose  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  chiefs,  where  two  of  these  bards  were 
set  at  a  good  distance,  at  the  lower  end  of  a 
kmg  ubie,  with  a  parcel  of  Highlanders  of  no 
extraordinary  appearance,  over  a  cap  of  ale. 
Poor  inspiration !  They  were  not  asked  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  at  oar  table,  thoagh 
the  whole  companj^  consisted  only  of  the 
£retU  fman^  one  of  his  near  relations,  and  my- 
■elf,  After  some  little  time,  the  chief  ordered 
one  of  them  to  sing  roe  a  Highland  song. 
The  bard  readily  oMved,  and  with  a  hoarse 
voice,  and  in  a  tane  of  few  varioos  notes,  be- 
gan, as  I  was  told,  one  of  his  own  lyricks ; 
and  when  he  had  {MXKxeded  to  the  foarth  or 
fifth  stansa,  I  perceived,  by  the  names  of 
several  persona,  glens,  and  moontains,  which 
I  had  known  or  heard  of  before,  that  it  was 
an  aocoant  of  some  clan  battle.    Bat  in  his 

rg  on  the  chief  (who  piqaes  himself  apon 
•cbool^leamingX  at  some  particular 
pasnge,  bid  him  cease,  and  cried  oat, 
'There's  nothing  like  that  in  Virgil  or 
Homer."  I  bowed,  and  told  him  I  bdieved 
•0.  This  yoa  may  believe  was  very  edifying 
and  6c\ightfvd.*—L€Uers,  ii.  167. 


NotbXIL 
7%£  Gratm.—'P.  219. 

The  andeot  and  powerfol  family  of  Graham 
(which,  for  metrical  reasons,  is  here  spelt 
after  the  Scottish  prononctation)  held  ex- 
tensive possessions  in  the  counties  of  Dam- 
barton  and  Stirling.  Pew  families  can  boast 
of  more  historicalrenown,  having  claim  to 
three  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in 
the  Scottish  annals.  Sir  John  the  Graeme, 
the  fiuthftil  and  andaanted  partaker  of  the 
laboors  and  patriotic  warfore  of  Wallace,  fell 
in  the  nnfortonate  field  of  Falkirk,  in  1298. 
TbeoeM>rated  Marqais  of  Montrose,  in  whom 
De  Retz  saw  realized  his  abstract  idea  of  the 
heroes  of  antioaity,  was  the  second  of  these 
worthies.  Ano,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  his  temper,  and  the  rigoar  with  which  he 
executed  the  oppressive  mandates  of  the 
princes  whom  he  served,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
name  as  a  third,  John  Graeme  of  Claverhoose, 
Viscount  of  Dundee,  whose  heroic  death  in 
the  arms  of  victor^jr  may  be  allowed  to  cancel 
the  memory  of  his  cruelty  to  the  Noncon- 
formists daring  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and 
James  II. 


Note  XIII. 

This  harpy  which^erst  Saint  Modan  sway" <L 
—P.  219. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  show  that  Saint  Modan 
was  a  performer  on  the  harp.  It  was,  how- 
ever, no  unsaintly  accomplishnient :  for  Saint 
Dunstan  certainly  did  play  upon  that  instru- 
ment, which  retaining,  as  was  natural,  a  por- 
tion of  the  sanctity  attached  to  its  master's 
character,  announced  future  events  by  its 
spontaneous  sounds.  'But  labouring  once 
in  these  mechanic  arts  for  a  devout  matrone 
that  had  sett  him  on  work,  his  violl,  that 
hung  by  him  on  the  wall,  of  its  own  accord. 
>\nthoat  anie  man*s  helpe,  distinctly  sounded 
this  anthime : — Gaudent  in  coelts  anintae 
sanctorum  qui  Christixfestijp'a  sunisecuti; 
et  quia  pro  sius  atnort  sanguinem  suum 
fucUrunty  idea  cunt  Ckristo  gaudent 
acitrnunt.  Whereat  all  the  companie  being 
much  astonished,  turned  their  eyes  from 
beholding  him  working,  to  looke  on  that 
strange  accident. . . .  Not  long  after,  manie 
of  the  court  that  hitherunto  had  borne 
a  kind  of  fayned  friendship  towards  him, 
beean  now  greatlv  to  en  vie  at  his  progress 
and  rising  in  gooanes.  using  manie  crooked, 
backbiting  roeanes  to  aifiame  his  vertues  with 
the  black  maskes  of  hypocrisie.  And  the 
better  to  authorise  their  calumnte,  thev 
brought  in  this  that  happened  in  the  violl, 
affirming  it  to  have  been  done  by  art  magick. 
What  more  ?  This  wicked  rumour  encreased 
davly  till  the  king  and  others  of  the  nobilitie 
taking  hould  th^eof,  Dunstan  grew  odious 
in  their  sight  Therefore  he  resolued  to 
leane  the  court  and  go  to  Elphegus,  sumamed 
the  Bauld,  then  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
was  his  cozen.  Which  his  enemies  under- 
standing^, they  layd  wayt  for  him  in  the  way, 
and  hauing  throwne  him  off  his  horse,  beate 
him,  and  dragged  him  in  the  durt  in  the  most 
miserable  manner,  meaning  to  have  slaine 
him,  had  not  a  companie  ofmastiue  dogges 
that  came  unlookt  uppon  them  defended 
and  redeemed  him  from  tneir  cruel  tie.  When 
with  sorrow  he  was  ashamed  to  see  dogees 
more  hamane  than  they.  And  gi*^>°S^  thankes 
to  Almightie  God,  he  sensibly  againe  per- 
ceiued  that  the  tunes  of  his  violl  had  giuen 
him  a  warning  of  future  accidents.' — Flower 
of  the  Lives  of  the  most  renowned  Saincts 
of  England  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by  the 
R.  Father  Hierome  Porter.  Doway,  1632, 
4to,  tome  i.p.  438. 

The  same  supernatural  circumstance  is 
alluded  to  by  the  anon3rmons  author  of '  Grim, 
the  Collier  of  Croydon.' 

'  [Dututatifs  harp  sounds  0h  ths  vail.  ] 

Forest  Hark,  hark,  my  lords,  the  holy  abbot's  harp 
Sounds  by  itself  so  hangins  on  the  walll 

Dunstan.  Unhallow'dman,  thatscom'st  the  sacred 
rede. 
Hark,  how  the  testfanony  of  my  truth 
Sounds  heavenly  music  with  an  angel's  hand. 
To  testify  Dtmstan's  integrity 
And  prove  thy  active  boast  of  no  effect.' 
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Note  XIV. 


Ene  DoMjffitsts^  to  r$tin  driven^ 
Wierg  4xtUdfrom  tluir  native  ktavttt. 
~P.  a  19. 

The  dcmmdEdl  of  the  Doaglaaes  of  the 
hooae  of  Anjras  daring  the  reign  of  James  V 
is  the  event  alladed  to  in  the  text  The 
Earl  of  Angus,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
married  the  qneen  dowager,  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  right  which  he  thus  acquired,  as 
well  as  of  his  extensive  power,  to  retain 
the  king  in  a  sort  of  totelage,  which  ap- 
proached very  near  to  captivi^.  Several 
open  attempts  were  made  to  rescue  James 
from  this  thraldom,  with  which  he  was  well 
known  to  be  deeply  disgusted ;  but  the  valour 

the 

king,  „    , 

to  escape  by  nie^t  out  of  his  own  court  and 
palace,  andfroae  full  speed  to  Stirling  Castle, 
where  the  governor,  who  was  of  the  opposite 
faction,  joyfully  received  him.  Being  thus 
at  liborty,  James  speedily  summoned  around 
him  such  peers  as  he  knew  to  be  most  in- 
imical to  the  domination  of  Angus — and  laid 
his  complaint  before  them,  says  Pitaoottie, 
*with  great  lamentations;  showing;  to  them 
how  he  was  holden  in  subjection,  thir  years 
bygone,  by  the  Eari  of  Angus  and  his  kin 
and  friend^  who  oppressed  the  whole  country 
and  spotlea  it,  under  the  pretence  of  justice 
and  his  authority ;  and  had  slain  many  of  his 
lieges,  kinsmen,  and  friends,  because  they 
would  have  had  it  mended  at  their  hands, 
and  put  him  at  liberty,  as  he  ought  to  have 
been,  at  the  counsel  of  his  whole  lords,  and 
not  have  been  subjected  and  corrected  with 
no  particular  men,  by  the  rest  of  his  noblot. 
Therefore,  said  he.  I  desire,  my  lords^that  I 
may  be  satisfied  of  the  said  earl,  hb  km.  and 
friends ;  for  I  avow  that  Scotland  shall  not 
hold  us  Doth  while  [i.  e.  till]  I  be  revenged  on 
him  and  his. 

*  The  lords,  hearing  the  king'soomplaint  and 
lamenUtion,  and  also  the  great  rage,  fuiy, 
and  malice  that  he  bore  toward  the  Bar!  of 
Angus,  his  kin  and  friends,  they  concluded 
all,  and  thought  it  best  that  he  should  be 
summoned  to  underiy  the  law ;  if  he  found 
no  caution,  nor  yet  compear  himself,  that  he 
should  be  put  to  the  horn,  with  all  his  kin 
and  friends,  so  many  as  were  contained  in  the 
letters.  And  farther,  the  lords  ordained,  by 
advice  of  his  majesty,  that  his  brother  and 
friends  should  be  summoned  to  find  caution 
to  underiy  the  law  within  a  certain  day,  or 
else  be  put  to  the  horn.  But  the  earl  ap- 
peared not,  nor  none  for  him ;  and  so  he 
was  put  to  the  horn,  with  all  his  kin  and 
friends :  so  many  as  were  contained  in  the 
summons  that  compeared  not  were  banished, 
and  holden  traitors  to  the  king/ 


Note  XV. 


In  Holy-Rood  a  Knight  he  sUw.—V.  22a 

This  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
occurrence  in  the  Court  of  Scotland:  nay,  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign  himself  scarcely 
restrained  the  ferocious  and  inveterate 
feuds  whidi  were  the  perpetual  source  of 
bloodshed  among  the  Scottish  nobility.  The 
following  instance  of  the  murder  of  Sir 
William  Stuart  of  Ochiltree,  called  Tks 
Bhodyy  by  the  celebrated  Francis,  Bari  of 
Bothwell,  may  be  produ<xd  among  many; 
but  as  the  offence  given  in  the  ro^  court 
will  hardly  bear  a  vernacular  translation, 
I  shall  leave  the  story  in  John6toae*s  Latin, 
referring  for  further  particulars  to  the  naked 
simplicity  of  Birrell's  Diary,  July  30,  1588. 

*Mors  improbi  MomiHis  non  iam  ipom. 
ifnmerittL  quafmpessimoejcem^  injMfU- 
cun$^  faeai  perpeiraia,  Gniuhnms  ShtoT' 
tus  AlkiUrius,  Arani  JraUr^  nai$tr&  me 
moribusy  cujus  saepius  memini^  vulgo 
propiersiiemsannu'ni99KOfrBanBa\^  dictms^ 
a  BoikvtIiOy  in  Sancton  Cruds  Rtgia  ojC' 
ardtsemte  irxL,  nundadi  probro  lacessitmt^ 
obsctuHum  oscu/um  liberius  retorqtubai; 
Bothvdius  hanc  contumtUam,  iaciius  iulit^ 
sgd  ingenium  irarum  moUtn  animo  con* 
eepit.  Utringue  postridie  Edinburgh  am^ 
ventum.iotidtm  numtrocomiUbMSar^itatis^ 
praesidti  €ausa^  ei  acri^r  pugmUum  €Sff 
caeteris  amids  #/  dienHlms  metu  torpenii- 
buSt  aui  vi  ahst^rriOs^  ipse  Shtariusfbr^ 
tissime  dimicai:  iatidem  excmsoo  glaaio  a 
BoikvtUOy  Scyikica  ftriiaU  transfodiHur^ 
tint  cujutquaim  miuricordia  :  hsbuH  Urn- 
quo  qntm  deb$dt  txitumt,  Dignms  erui 
Siuari$u  qui  paitrttur;  BoiMmiius  qui 
faetret,  Vutgussangnintm  sanguine  prmt' 
dicabit^  et  korum  cruofie  innocMomn$  mm- 
nibus  ^gregie  partniatmn^^  —  Johnstom 
Hidoria  Rerum  Britannicarufn^  ab  anno 
157a  ad  annum  1618.  Amstelodamt  1665; 
foL,  p.  135. 


Note  XVI. 


7^  DougiaSy  likt  a  stricken  daer^ 
Disowned  by  every  noble  peer.—V,^  aaa 

The  exile  state  of  this  powerful  race  is  not 
exaggerated  in  this  and  subsequent  passages. 
The  natred  of  James  against  the  race  of 
Douglas  was  so  inveterate,  that  numerous 
as  their  allies  were,  and  disregarded  as  the 
regal  authority  had  usually  been  in  stmilar 
cases,  their  nearest  friends,  even  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  Scotland,  durst  not  entertain 
them^  unless  under  the  strictest  and  doaest 
disguise.  James  Douglas,  son  of  the  ban- 
ished Earl  of  Angus,  afterwards  well  known 
by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Morton,  luriced,  dnrii^ 
the  exile  of  his  family,  in  the  north  of  Scotlan<£ 
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■nder  the  aaraiiied  iuun«  of  Jmmen  Inoes, 
otbcrwiae  /am4S  ih€  Gritvt  (i.  e.  Rere  or 
Bailifi).  ^And  as  be  bore  the  name,*  says 
Godsctoft,  *ao  did  be  also  execute  the  office 
of  a  grieve  or  overseer  of  the  lands  and  rents, 
the  com  and  cattle  of  him  with  whom  he 
lived.*  Prom  the  habits  of  fnifl;alitj  and 
ofaserratioo  which  he  acquired  in  his  homble 
ntaatioo,  the  historian  traces  that  intimate 
srqaainranoe  with  pcmolar  character  which 
enabled  him  to  rise  so  nigh  in  the  state,  and 
tkst  faoooorable  economy  by  which  he  re> 
paired  and  establtsbed  the  shattered  estates 
of  Angos  and  Morton. — History  of  the  Houm 
ofDomgla*^  Edinborgh,  1743,  vol  iL  p.  i6a 


NotbXVU. 

Idaroftnan*s  otU. — P.  121. 

The  parish  of  Kilmaronock,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Loch  Lomond,  derives  its  name 
from  a  cell  or  chapel,  dedicated  to  Saint 
Msrooock,  or  Bfamock,  or  Maronnan,  aboat 
v^Kise  sanctity  very  little  is  now  remembered. 
There  is  a  foantain  devoted  to  him  in  the 
nme  parish ;  bat  iu  virtues,  like  the  merits 
of  its  patron,  have  fallen  into  oblivion. 


Notb  XVIII. 

BrmdUinn's  thundering  cmm.— P.  221. 

This  is  a  beau  tifol  cascade  made  by  a  moun- 
tain stream  called  the  Keltie,  at  a  place  called 
the  Bridge  of  Bracklinn,  about  a  mile  from 
the  village  of  Callender  in  Menteith.  Above 
a  chasm,  wbere  the  brook  orecipitates  itself 
from  a  height  of  at  least  fifty  teet,  there  is 
thrown,  for  the  convenience  of  the  neighbour- 
jiood,  a  rustic  footbridge,  of  about  three  feet 
is  breadth,  and  without  ledges,  which  is 
aearoely  to  be  crossed  by  a  stranger  without 
awe  and  apprehension. 


Notb  XIX 


For  Tine-man  forged  by  fairy  lort,—^.  22  r. 

Ardubald,  the  third  Earl  of  Douglas,  was 
•0  unfortunate  in  all  his  enterprises,  that  he 
acquired  the  epithet  of  TimMiAH,  because  he 
thiett,  or  lost,  his  followers  in  every  battle 
vtich  be  fongfat.  He  was  vanquished,  as 
every  reader  must  remember,  in  the  bloody 
battle  of  Homildon-hill,  near  Wooler,  where 
W  hinMelf  lost  an  eye,  and  was  made  prisoner 
hr  Hotnmr.  He  was  no  less  unfortunate 
«Ka  allied  with  Percy,  being  wounded  and 
taken  at  the  battle  o/S  Shrewsbury.  He  i^'as 
•0  unsaccessfal  in  an    attempt  to  besiege 


Roxburgh  Castle,  that  it  was  called  the  Fo$d 
Raid,  or  disgraceful  expedition.  His  ill-for- 
tune left  him  indeed  at  the  battle  of  Beaugtf, 
in  Prance ;  but  it  was  only  to  return  with 
double  emphasis  at  the  subsequent  action  of 
Vemoil,  the  last  and  most  unlucky  of  his 
encounters,  in  which  he  fell,  with  the  flower 
of  the  Scottish  chivalnr,  then  serving  as 
auxiliaries  in  Prance,  ana  about  two  thousand 
common  soldien^  A.D.  1424. 


Note  XX. 


Did^  etlf-unscabbarded^fortshow 
The  footstep  of  a  secret fos,—'?.  aai. 

The  ancient  warriors,  whose  hope  and  con- 
fidence rested  chiefly  in  their  blades,  were 
accustomed  to  deduce  omens  from  them, 
especially  from  such  as  were  supposed  to 
have  beui  fabricated  by  enchanted  skill,  of 
which  we  have  various  instances  in  the 
romances  and  legends  of  the  time.  The 
wonderful  sword  SKOFNUNO,  wielded  by  the 
celebrated  Hrolf  Kraka,  was  of  this  descrip- 
tion. It  was  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the 
monarch  at  his  death,  and  taken  from  thence 
by  Skeggo^  a  celebrated  pirate,  who  bestowed 
it  upon  his  son-in-law.  Konnak,  with  the 
following  curious  directions :— *  "The  manner 
of  using  it  will  appear  strange  to  yon. 
A  small  bag  is  attached  to  it,  which  take 
heed  not  to  violate.  Let  not  the  rays  of  the 
sun  touch  the  upper  part  of  the  handle,  nor 
unsheathe  it,  unless  thou  art  ready  for  battle. 
But  when  thou  comest  to  the  place  of  fight, 
go  aside  from  the  rest,  grasp  and  extendthe 
sword,  and  breathe  upon  it.  Then  a  small 
worm  will  creep  out  of^the  handle ;  lower  the 
handle,  that  he  may  more  easily  return  into 
it.*'  Kormak,  after  havinfr  received  the 
sword,  returned  home  to  his  mother.-  He 
showed  the  sword,  and  attempted  to  draw  it. 
as  unnecessarily  as  inefiectuaHy,  for  he  could 
not  pluck  it  out  of  the  sheath.  His  mother, 
Dalia,  exclaimed,  *'Do  not  despise  the 
counsel  given  to  thas,  my  son.*'  Kormak, 
however,  repeatinjg  his  efforts,  pressed  down 
the  handle  with  his  feeti  and  tore  off  the  bag, 
when  Skc^ung  emitted  a  hoUow  groan :  but 
still  he  could  not  unsheathe  the  sirard.  Kor- 
mak then  went  out  with  Bessus,  whom  he 
had  diallenged  to  fight  with  him,  and  drew 
apart  at  the  place  ofcorobat  He  sat  down 
upon  the  ground,  and  ungirdtng  the  sword, 
which  he  bore  above  his  vestments,  did  not 
remember  to  shield  the  hilt  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  In  vain  he  endeavoured  to  draw 
it,  till  he  placed  his  foot  against  the  hilt ; 
then  the  worm  issued  from  it.  But  Konnak 
did  not  rightly  handle  the  weapon,  in  con- 
sequence whereof  good  fortune  deserted  it. 
As  he  unsheathed  Skofnung,  it  emitted 
a  hollow  vaxiimax.^'^Barikohni  de  Causis 
Contemptae  a    Danis  adhuc   Gentilibus 
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Qloii0  fo 


MortiSy  Libri  Trts.   Ho/nuu,   1689,  410, 

P-  574- 

To  the  history  of  this  sentient  and  prescient 
weapon,  I  beg  leave  to  add,  from  memory, 
the  following  legend,  for  which  I  cannot 
produce  any  better  authority.  A  young 
nobleman^  of  high  hopes  and  fortune,  chanced 
to  lose  hts  way  in  the  town  which  be  in- 
habited, the  capital,  if  I  mistake  not,  of 
a  German  pro\'tnce.  He  had  accidentally 
involved  himself  among  the  narrow  and 
winding  streets  of  a  suburb,  inhabited  by  the 
lowest  order  of  the  people,  and  an  approach- 
ing thunder-shower  determined  him  to  ask 
a  short  refuge  in  the  roost  decent  habitation 
that  was  near  him.  He  knocked  at  the 
door,  which  was  oi>ened  by  a  tall  man,  of 
a  grisly  and  ferocious  aspect,  and  sordid 
dress.  The  stranger  was  readily  ushered  to 
a  chamber,  where  swords,  scourges,  and 
machines,  which  seemed  to  be  implements 
of  torture,  were  suspended  on  tne  wall. 
One  of  these  swords  dropped  from  its  scab- 


bard, as  the  nobleman,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  crossed  the  threshold.  His  host 
immediately  stared  at  him  with  such  a  marked 
expression,  that  the  young  man  could  not 
help  demanding  his  name  and  business,  and 
the  meaning  othis  looking  at  him  so  fixedly. 
'  I  am,'  answered  the  man,  *  the  pubuc 
executioner  of  this  city;  ana  the  incident 
you  have  observed  is  a  sure  augury  that 
I  shalL  in  discharge  of  my  duty,  one  day 
cut  off  your  heaa  with  the  weapon  which 
has  just  now  spontaneously  unsheathed  it> 
self.'  The  nobleman  lost  no  time  in  leaving 
his  place  of  refuge ;  but.  engaging  in  some 
of  tne  plots  of  the  period,  was  shortly  after 
decapitated  by  that  vTry  man  and  instrument. 
Lord  Lovat  is  said,  by  the  author  of  the 
Letters  from  Scotland,  to  have  affirmed, 
that  a  number  of  awords  that  hung  up  in 
the  hall  of  the  mansion-house,  leaped  of 
themselves  out  of  the  scabbard  at  the  instant 
he  ycaa  bom.  The  story  passed  current 
among  his  clan,  but,  like  that  of  the  story 
I  have  just  quoted,  proved  an  unfortunate 
omen.~-Leiters/rom  Scotland^  voL  ii.  p.  214. 


Note  XXL 


Those  thriUinjr  sounds,  that  call  t/u  might 
O/old  Clan-Atpitu  to  th*fight,'-V,2^2, 

The  connoisseurs  in  pipe-music  affect  to 
discover   in  a  well-compoeed   pibroch,  the 


imitative  sounds  of  march,  conflict,  nght. 

?irBuit,  and  all  the  '  current  of  a  heady  fight.* 
o  this  opinion  £>r.  Beattie  has  given  his 


suffrage,  in  the  following  elegant  passage : — 
*A  tnbroch  is  a  species  of  tune,  peculiar, 
I  thmk,  to  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles 
of  Scotland.  It  is  performed  on  a  bagpipe, 
and  dtflfera  totally  from  all  other  music    Its 


rh3rthm  is  so  irregular,  and  its  notes,  espe- 
cially in  the  quick  movement,  so  mixed  and 
huddled  together,  that  a  stranger  finds  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  his  ear  to  it,  so  as  to 
perceive    its   modulation.     Some   of  these 

E'brochs,  bein^  intended  to  represent  a 
ittle,  begin  with  a  grave  motion  resembling 
a  march;  then  gradually  quicken  into  the 
onset;  run  off  with  notsv  confusion,  and 
turbulent  rapidity,  to  imitate  the  conflict 
and  pursuit ;  then  swell  into  a  few  flourishes 
of  triumphant  joy ;  and  perhaps  close  with 
the  wild  and  slow  wailings  of  a  funeral  ^tro- 
ccaaion.*— Essay  on  LaugMer  and  Ludicrous 
Composition^  chap.  iti.  Note. 


Note  XXIL 


Roderigh  Vich  Alpingdhu^  ho!  ierot! 

—P.  ^n- 

Besides  his  ordinary  name  and  snmaroe, 
which  were  chiefly  used  in  the  intercourse 
with  the  Lowlands,  every  Highland  chief  had 
an  epithet  expressive  of  hts  patriarchal  dignity 
as  head  of  the  clan,  and  which  was  common 
to  all  his  predecessors  and  successors,  as 
Pharaoh  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  or  Arsaces 
to  those  of  Parthia.  This  name  was  usually 
a  patronymic,  expressive  of  his  descent  from 
the  founder  of  the  family.  Thus  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  is  called  MacCallum  More,  or  the 
son  oT Colin  the  Great,  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  derived  from  armorial  distinctions, 
or  the  memory  of  some  great  feat;  thos 
Lord  Seaforth,  as  chief  ofthe  Bfackenxiea, 
or  Clan-Kennet,  bears  theepithet  of  Caber-Cae, 
or  Buck's  Head,  as  representative  of  Colin 
Fitzgerald,  founder  ofthe  family,  who  saved 
the  Scottish  king  when  endangered  by  a  ^ag. 
But  besides  this  title,  which  belonged  to  his 
office  and  dignity,  the  chiefUin  had  nanally 
another  peculiar  to  himself,  which  distin- 
guished him  from  the  chieftains  of  the  same 
race.  This  was  sometimes  derired  from 
complexion,  as  dhu  or  roy ;  sometimes  from 
size,  as  beg  or  more\  at  other  times  frcMn 
some  peculiar  exploit,  or  from  some  peculi- 
arity of  habit  or  appearance.  The  line  of 
the  text  therefore  signifies, 

'  Black  Roderick,  the  descendant  of  Alpine.* 

The  song  itself  is  intended  as  an  imitation 
of  the  jorrams^  or  boat  songs,  of  the 
Highlanders,  which  were  usnally  composed 
in  honour  of  a  favourite  chief.  They  are  so 
adapted  as  to  keep  time  with  the  sweep  of 
the  oars,  and  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between 
those  intended  to  be  sun^  to  the  oars  of 
a  galley,  where  the  stroke  is  lengthened  and 
doublM,  as  it  were,  and  those  which  w^e 
timed  to  the  rowers  of  an  ordinaiy  boat. 
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NOTB  XXIII. 

TJU  best  qfljoch  Lomond  lU  dead  on  kerside, 
-P.  223. 

The  Lcfmos,  as  the  diatrict  is  called,  which 
endrcfettbe  lower  extremitY  of  Loch  Lomond, 
vas  piecoliariy  exposed  to  the  incaraions  of  the 
Boaataineera,  who  inhabited  the  inaccessible 
iiutaesses  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  and 
the  adghboorinjir  district  of  Loch  Katrine. 
These  were  often  marked  by  drcnmstances 
of  neat  ferocity,  of  which  the  noted  conflict 
of  Gleo4rein  in  a  celebrated  instance.  This 
was  a  clanlMittle,  in  which  the  Mac^reKors, 
beaded  by  AUaster  Macgre^r,  chief  of  the 
dsn,  encoantered  the  sept  of  Colqnhoans, 
rwww«»Awi  by  Sir  Hamphry  Coloohoan  of 
Lns.  It  is  on  all  hands  allowed  that  the 
action  was  desperately  fong^ht.  and  that  the 
""  '    *  defeated  with  neat  slaoeh- 

of*thel     ^ 


two   hundred 


their  name 


leaving 
dead  noon  tl 
has  added  other  horrors  to  the  tale.  It  is 
Slid,  that  Sir  Humphry  Colqohoan,  who 
was  on  horseback,  escaped  to  the  castle  of 
Bmrrhra,  or  Banochar,  and  was  next  day 
draxgcd  out  and  murdered  by  the  Tictorious 
Macrregors  in  cold  blood.  Bochanan  of 
Aacfimar,  however,  speaks  of  bis  slaughter 
as  a  sabseonent  erent,  and  as  perpetrated  by 
the  Ifadananes.  Again,  it  is  reported  that 
the  Macgr^ors  murdered  a  number  of 
Tootha,  wrbom  report  of  the  intended  battle 
had  brought  to  be  spectators,  and  whom  the 
Colqahonns,  anxious  for  their  safety,  had 
shot  «p  in  a  bam  to  be  out  of  danger.  One 
aocouat  of  the  Macgregors  denies  this  dr- 
«^'"^""*'^  entirely :  another  ascribes  it  to 
the  savage  and  bloodthirsty  disposition  of  a 
ogle  indiindual,  the  bastard  brother  of  the 
Laird  of  Macgiegor,  who  amused  himself 
with  th«B  second  massacre  of  the  innocents, 
m  <  Kpuss  disobedienoe  to  the  chief,  by  whom 
he  wan  left  their  guardian  daring  the  pursuit 
of  the  Colquhouna.    It  is  added,  that  Mac- 


owing 

of  the   conflict,  which  is  indeed 

dnawn  up  by  a  friend  ot  the  Clan^regor, 
ii  ahogetber  silent  00  the  murder  of 
te  yoBtha  *In  the  spring  of  the  year 
^00.  there  happened  great  dissensions  and 
troables  between  the  labd  of  Lass,  chief  of 
the  Colqahoans,  and  Alexander,  laird  of 
HatgiMor.  The  original  of  these  quarrels 
paw  €c did  from  injuries  and  provocations 
■slaafiy  given  and  received,  not  long  before. 
Mscgregor.  however,  wanting  to  have  them 
esded  in  frioidiy  conferences,  marched  at  the 
Lyf  of  two  hundred  of  his  clan  to  Leven, 
sUch  boffxlers  00  Losa,  his  country,  with 
a  mw  of  aettlimi:  mattos  by  the  mediation 
«f  friends :  but  Luaa  had  no  such  intentions, 
aad  protected  faia  measnres  with  a  different 
new,To?hcprivately  Aw  togethw- a  body 
flf  ^hone  as>d  500  foot,  composed  partly 


of  hb  own  clan  and  their  followers,  and 
partly  of  the  Buchanans,  his  neighboars,  and 
resolved  to  cut  off  Macgregor  and  his  party  to 
a  man,  in  case  the  issue  ofthe  conference  did 
not  answer  his  inclination.  But  matters  fell 
otherwise  than  he  expected;  and  though 
Ma(S[regor  bad  previoos  information  of  his 
insioioos  design,  yet  dissembling  his  resent- 
ment, he  kept  the  appointment,  and  parted 
good  friends  in  appearance. 

*No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  Lusa 
thinking  to  surprise  him  and  his  party  in  fall 
secarity,  and  without  any  dread  or  apprehen- 
sion ofnis  treachery,  followed  with  all  speed, 
and  came  up  witn  him  at  a  place  callea 
Glenfroon.  Maq^egor,  upon  the  alarm,  di- 
vided his  men  into  two  partto,  the  greatest 
part  whereof  he  commanded  himself,  and  the 
other  he  committed  to  the  care  of  his  brother 
John,  who,  by  his  orders,  led  them  about 
another  way,  and  attacked  the  Colguhonns 
in  flank.  Here  it  was  fought  with  great 
bravery  on  both  sides  for  a  considerable  time ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  vast  disproportion 
of  numbers,  Macgr^^or,  in  the  end,  obtained 
an  absolute  victofv.  So  great  was  the  rout, 
that  aoo  of  the  Colquhouns  were  left  dead 
upon  the  spot,  most  ofthe  leading  men  were 
killed,  and  a  multitude  of  prisoners  taken.  But 
what  seemed  most  surpnnng  and  incredible 
in  this  defeat,  was,  that  none  of  the  Mac- 
gregors were  missii^,  except  John,  the  laird's 
brother,  and  one  common  fellow,  though 
indeed  many  of  them  were  wounded.*— Pro- 
fessor Rosas  History  qf  tht  Family  qf 
Sutiurland,  le^i. 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Glen- 
fruin  were  very  calamitous  to  the  family  of 
Mac^jegor.  who  had  already  been  considered 
as  an  unruly  clan.  The  widows  of  the  slain 
Colquhouns,  sixty,  it  is  said,  in  number, 
appeared  in  doleful  procession  before  the 
king  at  Stirling,  each  riding  upon  a  white 
pal^y.  and  bearing  in  her  hand  the  bloody 
shirt  of  her  husband  di^layed  upon  a  pike. 
James  VI  was  so  much  moved  by  the  com- 
plaints of  this  'choir  of  mourning  dames,* 
that  be  let  loose  his  vengeance  against 
the  Mac^^gors,  without  either  bounds  or 
moderation.  The  very  name  of  the  clan  waa 
proscribed,  and  those  by  whom  it  had  been 
Dorne  were  given  up  to  sword  and  fire,  and 
absolutely  nnnted  down  by  bloodhounda 
like  wild  beasts.  Argyle  and'^the  Campbells, 
on  the  one  hand,  Montrose,  with  the  Gra- 
hames  and  Buchanans,  on  the  other,  are  said 
to  have  been  the  chief  instruments  in  sup- 

e easing  this  devoted  clan.  The  Laird  of 
acgregor  surrendered  to  the  former,  on 
ocmdition  that  he  would  take  him  out  of 
Scottish  ground.  BuL  to  use  Birrel's  expres- 
sion, he  Kept  *a  Highlandman*s  promise*; 
and,  although  he  fulfilled  his  word  to  the 
letter,  by  carrying  him  as  far  as  Berwick,  he 
aftermaras  brought  him  back  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  executed  with  eighteen  ofnis 
dan.— BiKSJtL'S  Diory^  Oct.  2,  1603.    The 
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Clan-Gregor  being  thus  driven  to  utter 
despair,  teem  to  have  renounced  the  lawt 
frcMn  the  benefit  of  which  they  were  ezdnded, 
and  their  depredations  prodnoed  new  acts 
of  coancil,  confirming  the  severity  of  their 
proscription,  which  ud  only  the  effect  of 
rendering  tnem  still  more  united  and  des- 
perate. It  is  a  most  extraordinary  proof  of 
the  ardent  and  invincible  spirit  of  clanship, 
that,  notwithstandinff  the  repeated  proscrip- 
tions providently  ordained  by  the  lofislatare 
'for  the  Hffuous  prtfHntifig  the  aisorders 
and  oppression  that  may  fallout  by  the  said 
name  and  clan  of  Maq^gors.  and  their 
followers,*  they  were  in  171  c  and  i74Xapo- 
tent  dan,  and  continue  to  subsist  as  a  distinct 
and  numerous  race. 

Note  XXIV. 

~—The  Kinf^s  vindictive  pridt 
Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  Border-side. 
—P.  aa6. 
In  1539,  Tames  V  made  a  convention  at 
Edinburgh  tor  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
best  mode  of  quelling  the  Border  robbers, 
who,  during  the  license  of  his  minority,  and 
the  troubles  which  followed,  had  committed 
many  exorbitances.  Accordingly,  he  assem- 
bled a  flying  arm^  of  ten  thousand  men, 
consisting  of  his  prmcipal  nobility  and  their 
followers,  who  were  directed  to  bring  their 
hawks  and  dog^  with  them,  that  the  monarch 
might  refresh  nimself  with  sport  during  the 
intervals  of  military  execution.  With  this 
array  he  swept  throt^  Ettrick  Forest,  where 
be  hanged  over  the  gate  of  his  own  castle. 
Kers  Cockbum  of  tienderland,  who  had 
prepared,  according  to  tradition,  a  feast  for 
his  reception.  He  caused  Adam  Scott  of 
Tbshielaw  also  to  be  executed,  who  was 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Border.  But  the  most  noted  victim  of  justice, 
during  that  expedition^  was  John  Armstrong 
of  Gilnockie,  famous  in  Scottish  song,  who, 
•confiding  in  his  own  supposed  innocence,  met 
the  Kin?,  with  a  retinue  of  thirty-six  persons, 
all  of  wnom  were  hanged  at  Carlenrig,  near 
the  source  of  the  Teviot.  The  effect  of  this 
severity  was  such,  that,  as  the  vulgar  ex- 
pressed it,  *  the  rush-bush  kept  the  cow,*  and 
^thereafter  was  great  peace  and  rest  a  long 
time,  wherethrough  the  King  had  great  profit; 
for  he  had  ten  thousand  i£eep  jgoing  in  the 
Ettrick  Forest  in  keeping  by  Andrew  Bell, 
who  made  the  King  as  good  count  of  them 
as  they  had  gone  In  the  bounds  of  Fife.* — 
PiTSCOTTiB*s  History^  p.  153. 


Note  XXV. 


What  grace  for  Highland  Chiefs,  judge  ye 
ByfaU  of  Border  chivalry.— r,  aa6. 

James  was  in  fact  equally  attentive  to  re- 
strain rapine  and  feudal  oppression  in  every 
part  of  his  dominkws.    *  The  king  past  to  the 


Isles,  and  there  held  justice  courts,  and 
punished  both  thief  and  traitor  according  to 
their  demerit  And  also  he  caused  great 
men  to  show  their  holdings,  wherethrough  be 
found  many  of  the  said  lands  in  non-entiy; 
the  which  he  confiscate  and  brought  home  to 
his  own  use,  and  afterwards  annexed  them 
to  the  crown,  as  ye  shall  bear.  Synebroui^ 
many  of  the  gruit  men  of  the  Isles  captive 
with  him,  such  as  Mudirart,  M'Coanel, 
MXoyd  of  the  Lewes,  McNeil,  M^Lane, 
M*Intosh,  John  Mudyait,  MKay,  M'Kemie, 
with  many  other  that  I  cannot  reheane  at 
this  time.    Some  of  them  he  put  in  ward  and 


and  peace:  wherefore  he  had  great  profit, 
service,  ana  obedience  of  pec^le  a  long  time 
thereafter;  and  as  long  as  he  had  the  beads 
of  the  country  in  subjection,  they  lived  in 
great  peace  and  rest,  and  diere  was  great 
riches  and  policy  by  the   king*s  justice.'— 

FiTSCOTTIB,  p.  153. 


Note  XXVL 


Rest  safe  till  morning;  Hiy  ''twere 
Stich  cheeh  should  feel  the  mi€h$ight  air. 
—P.  iA 

Hardihood  was  in  every  respect  so  essential 
to  the  character  of  a  Highlander,  that  the 
rein-oach  of  effeminacy  was  the  most  bitter 
which  could  be  thrown  upon  him.  Yet  it 
was  sometimes  haxarded  on  nHiat  we  roi^t 
presume  to  think  slight  grounds.  It  is  re- 
ported of  Old  Sir  Ewen  Cameroa  of  Lochiel, 
when  upwards  of  seventy,  that  be  was  sur- 
prised hy  night  on  a  hunting  or  militanr 
expedition.  He  wraimed  him  in  his  plaid, 
and  lay  contentedly  down  upon  the  snow, 
with  which  the  ground  hiqipened  to  be 
covered.  Among  nb  attendamta,  who  were 
preparing  to  take  their  rest  in  the  same  man- 
ner, he  observed  that  one  of  his  grandsons, 
for  his  better  acccMnmodatioo,  bad  ndled 
a  large  snowball,  and  placed  it  bekm  his 
head.  The  wrath  of  the  ancient  chief  was 
awakened  by  a  symptom  of  whathecooceived 
to  be  degenerate  luxury.  *  Out  upon  diee,* 
said  he.  kicking  the  frosen  bolster  from  the 
head  which  it  supported ;  *  art  thoa  so  effem- 
inate as  to  need  a  pillow?*  The  officer  of 
engineers,  whose  curious  letters  from  die 
Highlands  have  been  more  than  ooce  quoted, 
teluasimilarstoryofMacdonaldofKeppocfa, 
and  subjoins  the  following  remarks :— *  This 
and  many  other  stories  are  romantirk ;  but 
there  is  one  thing,  that  at  first  thought  might 
seem  very  romantick,  of  iriiich  I  fiare  been 
credibly  assured,  that  when  the  Highlanders 
are  constrained  to  lie  among  the  hills,  in 
cold  dry  windy  weather,  they  sometimes  soak 
the  plaid  in  some  river  or  Dam  <i.  e.  brookX 
and  then,  holding  op  a  comer  of  it  a  tittle 
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above  their  heads,  th^  tarn  thenMelves  round 
and  round,  till  they  are  enveloped  by  the 
wbde  mantle.  They  then  lay  themselves  down 
00  the  heath,  upon  the  leeward  side  of  some 
hiU,  where  the  wet  and  the  warmth  of  their 
boaies  make  a  steam  lilce  that  of  a  boilinj^ 
kettle.  The  wet,  they  say,  keeps  them  warm 
by  tbickenmg  the  stnff,  and  keeping  the  wind 
fifom  penetrating.  I  most  confess  I  should 
bavebeen  apt  toqoestionthisfact,  had  I  notfre- 
qoently  seen  them  wet  from  monitng  to  night, 
and  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  rain,  not 
»  mnch  as  stir  a  few  yards  to  shelter,  but 
cootinoe  in  it  without  necessity,  till  they  were, 
as  we  say,  wet  through  and  through.  And 
that  is  soon  effected  by  the  looseness  and 
flpsnginess  of  the  plaidmg ;  but  the  bonnet 
is {tequently  taken  off  andwmnglike  a  dish- 
doot,  and  then  put  on  again.  They  have  been 
accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  be  often 
vet.  and  to  take  the  water  like  spaniels, 
and  this  is  become  a  second  nature,  and 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  hardship  to  them, 
iosomoch  that  I  used  to  say,  they  seemed  to 
be  of  the  duck  kind,  and  to  love  water  as 
weU.  Though  I  never  saw  this  pref^ration 
for  ileep  in  windy  weather,  yet.  seUing  out 
early  in  a  morning  from  one  of  the  huts,  I 
have  seen  the  marks  of  their  lodging,  where 
the  ground  has  been  free  from  rime  or  snow, 
which  remained  all  round  the  spot  where  thev 
bad  \axa:—LtiUrs  from  Scoiltmd,  Lond. 
1754,  8to,  ii.  p.  108. 


NotB  XXVII. 


his  tuMchtman  canu, — ^P.  338. 

*Tbis  officer  is  a  sort  of  secretary,  and  is 
to  be  ready,  upon  all  occasions,  to  venture 
bis  life  in  defence  of  his  master;  and  at 
drinking-bouts  be  stands  behind  his  seat,  at 
bis  haunch,  from  whence  his  title  is  derived, 
and  watchesthe  ccmTersation,  to  see  if  anyone 
ofiendshis  patron.  An  English  officer  beingin 


both  being  well  warmed  with  usky,  at  last 
tbedispnte  grew  very  hot.  A  youth  who  was 
benchman,  not  understanding  one  word  of 
Eogliifa,  imagined  hia  chief  was  insulted,  and 
thereupon  drew  his  pistol  from  his  side, 
and  snapped  it  at  the  officer's  head :  but  the 
pistol  missed  fire,  otherwise  it  is  more  than 
probable  he  might  have  su£Eered  death  firoro 
the  hand  of  that  little  vermin.  But  it  is  very 
djaagreeable  to  an  Englishman  over  a  bottle, 
with  the  Higiilander^  to  see  every  one  of  them 
lave  his  guly,  that  is.  his  servant,  standing 
behind  him  all  the  while,  let  what  will  be  the 
mbject  cidmyKnaxXoa.^—LeiUrs/rom  Soot- 


Note  XXVIII. 

Am€1  wkiU  thi  Fitry  Cr»s*  gUnudy  litu 
a  imtUor^  rtrnfuC'-F,  sap. 

When  a  chieftain  designed  to  summon  his 
clan  upon  any  sudden  or  important  emer- 
gency, ne  slew  a  goat,  and  making  a  cross  of 
any  fight  wood,  seared  its  extremities  in  the 
fire,  and  extinguished  them  in  the  blood  of  the 
animaL  Thb  was  called  the  Fttry  Cross^ 
also  Crutn  Tari^h^  or  the  Cross  ofShame^ 
because  disobedience  to  what  the  symbol 
implied,  inferred  infamy.  It  was  denvered 
to  a  swift  and  trusty  messenger,  who  ran 
full  speed  with  it  to  the  next  hamlet,  where 
he  presented  it  to  the  principal  person,  with 
a  Mngle  word,  implying  the  place  of  ren- 
desvous.  He  who  received  the  symbol  was 
bound  to  send  it  forward,  with  ecjnal  de- 
spatch, to  the  next  village :  and  thus  it  passed 
with  incredible  celerity  throus^  all  the  dis- 
trict which  owed  allesiance  to  the  chief, 
and  also  among  his  allies  and  neighbours, 
if  the  danger  was  common  to  them.  At 
sight  of  the  Fiery  Cross,  every  man.  from 
sixteen  years  old  to  sixt^,  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  was  obliged  instantly  to  repair, 
in  tiis  best  arms  and  accoutrements,  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  He  who  failed  to  appear 
suffered  the  extremities  of  fire  and  sword, 
which  were  emblematically  denounced  to 
the  disobedient  by  the  bloody  and  burnt 
marks  upon  this  warlike  signal  During  the 
civil  war  of  1745-6,  the  Fiery  Cross  often 
made  its  circuit :  and  upon  one  occasion  it 
passed  through  the  whole  district  of  Bread- 
albane,  a  tract  of  thirty-two  miles,  m  three 
hours.  The  late  Alexander  Stewart,  Esq., 
of  Invemahyle,  described  to  me  his  having 
sent  round  the  Fieiy  Cross  through  the 
district  of  Appine,  during  the  same  com- 
motion. The  coast  was  threatened  by  a 
descent  from  two  English  frigates,  and  the 
flower  of  the  young  men  were  with  the 
army  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  then  in 
England  ;  yet  the  summons  was  so  effectual, 
that  even  old  age  and  childhood  obeyed 
it;  and  a  force  was  collected  in  a  few 
hours,  so  numerous  and  so  enthusiastic, 
that  all  attempt  at  the  intended  diversion 
upon  the  country  of  the  absent  warriors 
was  in  prudence  abandoned,  as  desperate. 

This  practice,  like  some  others,  is  common 
to  the  Highlanders  with  the  ancient  Scandi- 
navians, as  will  appear  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Olaus  Magnus:— 

'When  the  enemy  is  upon  the  sea-coast, 
or  within  the  limits  of  northern  kingdomes, 
then  presently,  by  the  command  of  the 
principal  govemours,  with  the  counsel  and 
consent  of  the  old  soldiers,  who  are  notably 
skilled  in  such  Kke  business,  a  staff  of  three 
hands  length,  in  the  common  sight  of  them 
all,  is  carried,  by  the  speedy  running  of  some 
active  young  man,  unto  tKat  village  or  city, 
with   this    command,— that   on    the   third, 
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fourth,  or  eighth  day,  one,  two,  or  three,  or  else 
every  man  in  |»articalar,  from  fifteen  yearsoM, 
shall  come  with  his  arms,  and  expenses  for 
ten  or  twenty  days,  upon  pain  that  his  or 
their  houses  shall  be  burnt  (which  is  intimated 
by  the  baminflr  of  the  staff,)  or  else  the 
master  to  be  hanged  (which  is  signified  by 
the  cord  tied  to  it,)  to  appear  speedily  on 
such  a  bank,  or  field,  or  valley,  to  h^ir  the 
caose  he  is  called,  and  to  hear  orders  from 
the  said  provincial  govemoars  what  he  shall 
do.  Wherefore  that  messenger,  swifter  than 
any  post  or  waggon,  having  done  his  com- 
mission, comes  slowly  back  again,  bringin? 
a  token  with  him  that  he  hath  done  all 
legally,  and  every  moment  one  or  another 
runs  to  every  village  and  tells  thoMt  places 

whal   they   must  do The  mes. 

sengers,  therefore,  of  the  footmen,  that  are  to 
give  warning  to  the  people  to  meet  for  the 
battail,  run  fiercely  and  swiftly ;  for  no  snow, 
no  rain,  nor  heat  can  stop  tliem,  nor  night 
hold  them  ;  but  they  will  soon  ran  the  race 
they  undertake.  The  first  messenger  tells 
it  to  the  next  village,  and  that  to  the  next ; 
and  so  the  hubbub  rans  all  over  till  they 
all  know  it  in  that  stift  or  territory,  where, 
when  and  wherefore  they  must  meet.* — 
Olaus  MAO!rus'  History  of  tht  Gotks^ 
englished  by  j .  S.  Lond.  1 658,  book  i v.  chap. 
3.  4- 


Nora  XXIX. 


That  monky  qf  savage  form  and  fact. 
—P.  230. 

The  state  of  relijnon  in  the  middle  ages 
afforded  considerable  facilities  for  those 
whose  mode  of  life  excluded  them  from 
regular  worship,  to  secure,  nevertheless,  the 
ghostly  assistance  of  confessors^  perfectly 
willing  to  adapt  the  nature  of  their  doctrine 
to  the  necessities  and  peculiar  circumstances 
of  their  flock.  Robin  Hood,  it  is  well 
known,  had  his  celebrated  domestic  chap- 
lain. Friar  Tuck.  And  that  same  curtal 
friar  was  probably  matched  in  manners 
and  appearance  by  the  ghostly  fathers  of 
the  Tynedale  roboers,  who  are  thus  de- 
scribed in  an  excommunication  fulminated 
a^rainst  their  patrons  by  Richard  Fox, 
mshop  of  Durban^  tempore  Henrici  VIII. 
*We  have  further  understood,  that  there 
are  many  chaplains  in  the  said  territories 
of  Tynedale  and  Redesdale^  who  are  public 
and  open  maintatncrs  of  concubinage,  ir- 
regular, suspended,  excommunicated^  and 
interdicted  persons,  and  withal  so  utterly 
ignorant  of  letters,  that  it  has  been  found 
by  those  who  objected  this  to  them,  that 
tfiere  were  some  who,  bavin?  celebrated 
mass  for  ten  years,  were  still  unable  to 
read    the   sacramental   service.    We   have 


also  understood  there  are  persons  among 
them  who.  although  not  ordained,  do  take 
upon  them  the  offices  of  priesthood ;  and, 
in  contempt  of  God.  celebrate  the  divine 
and  sacred  rites,  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, not  only  in  sacred  and  dedicated 
places,  but  in  those  which  are  profane  and 
interdicted,  and  most  wretchedljr  ruinous; 
they  themselves  being  attired  in  ragged, 
torn,  and  most  filthy  vestments,  alto^^ther 
unfit  to  be  used  in  divine,  or  even  in  temporal 
offices.  The  which  said  chaplains  do  ad- 
minister sacraments  and  sacramental  rights 
tothe  aforesaid  manifest  andinfamonsthteves, 
robbers,  depredators,  receivers  of  stolen 
goods,  and  plunderers,  and  that  without  resti- 
tution, or  intention  to  restore,  as  evinced 
by  the  act;  and  do  also  openly  admit 
tfiem  to  the  rites  of  ecclesiastical  sefmlchre, 
without  exacting  security  for  restitution, 
although  they  are  prohibited  from  doing 
so  by  the  sacred  canons,  as  well  as  ur 
the  institutes  of  the  saints  and  fathers.  All 
which  infers  the  heavy  peril  of  their  own 
souls,  and  is  a  pernicious  example  to  the 
other  believers  in  Christ,  as  well  as  no  slight, 
but  an  aggravated  injury,  to  the  numbers 
deq>oile<r  and  plundered  of  their  goods, 
gear,  herds,  amf  chattels  i.* 

To  this  lively  and  picturesque  descriptioa> 
of  the  confessoiy  and  churchmen  of  predatory 
tribes,  there  may  be  added  some  curion» 
particulars  respecting  the  priests  attached 
to  the  several  septs  of  native  Irish,  during 
the  rdgn  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  These  fnars- 
had  indeed  to  plead,  that  the  incarnona, 
which  they  not  only  pardoned,  but  even 
encouraged,  «*ere  made  upon  those  hostile 
to  them,  as  well  in  religion  as  from  national 
antipathv ;  but  bv  Protestant  writers  they 
are  uniformly  alleged  to  be  the  chief  in- 
straments  of^  Irish  insurrection,  the  very 
well-^>ring  of  all  rebellion  towards  tfae 
Eng^ish  government.  Lithgow,  the  Scottish 
traveller,  declares  the  Irish  wood-kerne,  or 
predatory  tribes,  to  be  but  the  hounds  at 
their  hunting  pnests,  who  directed  then*  in- 
cursions by  their  pleasure,  (MUtly  for  sus- 
tenance, partly  to  grati^  animosity,  partly^ 
to  foment  general  division,  and  alwa>-s  for 
the  better  security  and  easier  dominatioa 
0^  the  friars  *.  Derrick,  the  li\-diness  and 
minuteness  of  whose  descriptions  may  fre- 
quently apologise  for  his  doggerel  verses, 
after  describing  an  Irish  feast,  and  the  en- 
couragement given,  by  the  songs  of  the 
bards,  to  its  termination  in  an  incursion 
upon  the  parts  of  the  country  more  im> 
mediately  under  the  dominion  of  the  Eng- 


1  The  Monition  sninst  the  Robben  of  Tynedale 
and  Redesdale,  with  which  I  was  fevoaied  by  my 
Moid,  Mr.  Surtees  of  Maincforth,  may  be  fouad  km 
tlM  origtaal  Latin,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Border  Minstrelqr.  Ko.  VII.  toL  t. 

S  Lithgow's  Traveh,  first  editioD.  p.  43t- 
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lish,  records  the  no  leas  powerfal  arj^uments 
ttsed  by  the  friar  to  ezdte  their  animosity: — 

*  And  mora  t'  aapaeat  the  taiam, 

and  rancour  ottbeir  haxte, 
TiM  frier,  of  his  coonsdb  rfle, 

to  rebeUcs  doth  fanparte. 
Afinniae  that  it  is 

an  ■Imo—  daod*  to  God, 
To  Bulce  the  £n£lish  subjectes  taste 

the  Irish  reb^  rodde. 
To  spoile,  to  IdD,  to  burne, 

this  frier's  couaseOb; 
And  for  the  dofaf  of  the  same, 

be  warrantcs  heaveaUe  blissc. 
HetensahoUetale; 

the  white  he  tonmcs  to  black ; 
And  through  the  pardons  in  his  male, 

be  worices  a  knaTishe  Icnadce.' 

The  -wreckfnl  inrasion  of  a  part  of  the 
Eoi^lish  pale  is  then  described  with  some 
spirit;  the  burning  of  booses^  driving  off 
cattle,  and  all  pertaining  to  sach  predatory 
inroadsy  are  iihistrated  %  a  rude  cnt  The 
defeat  of  the  Irish,  by  a  party  of  English 
soldierB  firom  the  next  garrison,  is  then  com- 
memorated, and  in  like  manner  adorned 
vith  an  engTaring,  in  which  the  frier  is 
exhibited  mooming  over  the  slain  chieftain ; 
or,  as  the  rubric  expresses  it, 
*  The  frier  then,  that  treacherous  knare ;  with  ough 

ovKbJKMie  lament. 
To  see  Uicousfai  Derifl's^onto  have  so  fool  crent.' 
The  matter  is  handled  at  great  length  in 
the  text,  of  which  the  following  verses  are 
mofe  than  sufficient  sample : 

*  The  frier  seynff  this, 

taments  that  lucklease  parte. 
And  cttrsoth  to  the  pitte  of  hell 

the  death  man's  sturdia  hearte; 
Yet  for  to  qd^t  them  with 

the  frier  taketh  peine. 
Feral  the  synnes  that  ere  he  did 


And  therefore  aerres  his  booke^ 

the  candeU  and  the  beO ; 
But  (hiBke  you  that  such  apishe  toies 

brioK  damned  souls  from  heUt 


It  lonss  not  to  my  parte 

inferaan  tUvs  to  knowe  ; 
BatlbderedBlat 


thel  rise  not  from  belows^ 
Yet  hope  that  friers  gfre 

to  this  rebeOioos  rout. 
If  that  their  souls  sbouhl  chanace  in  heU. 

to  biiaaetham  qnicklie  out. 
Docth  make  them  lead  suche  Ihres, 

as  neither  God  nor  man, 
WlUiout  revenge  foe  their  desactes. 

pennitte  or  snfler  can. 
Tuns  friers  are  the  cause, 

the  fountain,  and  die  spring; 
Of  hnrlebnries  in  this  lander 

of  cche  unhappie  tlriog. 
Thd  cause  them  to  rebdl 

against  their  soveiaigne  qneae. 
And  through  rebdHon  often  tymes, 

their  Bvcs  do  vanish  dene. 
So  as  by  friers  meanes, 

in  whom  aB  IbBie  swimme. 
The  Iririw  kame  doe  often  k)se 

the  life,  with  hedde  and  limme  1.* 

1  TWs  carious  picture  of  Irdand  was  inserted  by 
Iks  antbor  in  this  lepubBcation  of  SomersT  Tracts, 
<mL  i.  in  which  the  platas  have  been  also  faiserted, 
from  the  only  impressions  known  to  exist,  befonging 
to  the  copy  m  the  Actvocates'  Library.  See  Somerr 
Tracts,  vol  I  pp.  591,  594. 


As  the  Irish  tribes  and  those  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  are  much  more  intimately 
allied,  by  language^  manners,  dress,  and  cns- 
toros,  than  tl»  antiqiutries  of  either  country 
have  been  willing  to  admit,  I 'flatter  myself 
I  have  here  prodnced  a  strong  warrant  for 
the  character  sketched  in  the  text.  The 
following  picture,  though  of  a  different  kind, 
serves  to  establish  the  existence  of  ascetic 
religionists,  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  in 
the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  simplicity  in  the  descript  ion, 
for  which,  as  for  much  similar  information. 
I  am  obliged  to  Dr.  John  Martin,  who  visited 
the  Hebrides  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
Robert  Sibbald,  a  Scottish  antiquarian  of 
eminence,  and  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tniy  published  a  docription  of  them,  which 
procured  him  admission  into  the  Royal 
Society.  He  died  in  London  about  1719. 
His  work  is  a  strange  mixture  of  leammg, 
observation,  and  gross  credulity. 

'  I  remember,*  says  this  author,  *  I  have 
seen  an  old  lay-capuchin  here  (in  the  island 
of  BenbeculaX  called  in  their  language 
Brakir-bocAt^  that  is,  Bior  Brotlur\  which 
is  Hterally  true ;  for  he  answers  this  char- 
acter, having  nothing  but  what  u  given 
him;  he  holds  himself  fully  satisfied  with 
food  and  rayment,  and  lives  in  as  great 
simplicity  as  any  of  his  order ;  hb  diet  is 
very  mean,  and  he  drinks  only  fair  water: 
his  habit  is  no  less  mortifying  than  that  cm 
his  Inethren  elsewhere:  he  wears  a  short 
coat,  which  comes  no  farther  than  his 
midole.  with  narrow  sleeves  like  a  waist- 
coat :  be  wears  a  plad  above  it,  girt  about 
the  middle,  which  reaches  to  his  knee :  the 
plad  is  fiastened  on  his  breast  with  a  wooden 
pin,  his  neck  bare,  and  his  feet  often  so 
too;  he  wears  a  hat  for  ornament,  and  the 
string  about  it  is  a  bit  of  a  fisher's  line, 
made  of  horse-hair.  This  plad  he  wears  in- 
stead of  a  gown  worn  by  those  of  his  order 
in  other  cotmtries.  I  told  him  he  wanted 
the  flaxen  girdle  that  men  of  his  order 
usually  wear;  he  answered  me,  that  he 
wore  a  leathern  one,  which  was  the  same 
thing.  Upon  the  matter,  if  he  is  spoke  to 
when  at  meat,  he  answers  again;  which  is 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  order.  This 
poor  man  frequently  diverte  himself  with 
angling  of  trouts :  ne  lies  upon  straw,  and 
has  no  bell  (as  others  have)  to  call  him  to 
his  devotions,  but  only  his  conscience,  as 
he  told  me.'-— Mabtots  Dexriftion  of  Uu 
IVtsUm  Highlands^  p.  82. 


NotbXXX. 


Of  Brian* s  birth  4iran£t  iaUs  tugrt  fold. 
—P.  ajou 
The  le^d  which  follows  is  not  of  the 
author's  invention.  It  is  possible  he  may 
differ  from  modem  critics,  in  supposihg 
that  the  records  of  huoian  superstition,    u 
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peculiar  to,  and  characteriitic  of,  the 
ooontry  in  which  the  Mene  is  laid,  are  a 
Intimate  subject  of  poetry.  He  gives, 
howevcTj  a  ready  assent  to  the  narrower 
proposttKMi  which  coodemns  all  attempts 
of  an  irregular  and  discHxiered  fancy  to  ex- 
cite terror,  by  accumulating  a  train  of 
fantastic  and  incoherent  horrors,  whether 
b<MTowed  from  all  countries,  ana  patched 
upon  a  narrative  belonging  to  one  which 
knew  them  not,  or  derived  from  the  author's 
own  imagjnatioo.  In  the  present  case, 
therefore,  1  appeal  to  the  record  which  I 
have  transcribed,  with  the  variation  of  a 
very  few  words,  from  the  geographical  col- 
lections made  by  the  Laira  of  Macfarlane. 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  necessary  to  re- 
mark, that  the  miscellaneous  concourse  of 
youthi  and  maidens  on  the  night  and  on 
the  spot  where  the  miracle  is  said  to  have 
taken  place,  might,  even  in  a  credulous  age, 
have  somewhat  diminished  the  wonder 
which  accompanied  the  coocepdon  of  Gilli* 
Doir-MagrevoUich. 

'  There  is  bot  two  myles  from  Inverlogbie, 
the  churdi  of  Kilmalee,  in  Lodiyeld.  In 
ancient  tymes  there  was  ane  church  builded 
upon  ane  hill,  which  was  above  this  church, 
which  doeth  now  stand  in  this  toune; 
and  ancient  men  doeth  say,  that  there 
was  a  battel!  foughten  on  ane  litle  hill 
not  the  tenth  part  of  a  mvle  from  this 
church,  be  certaine  men  which  they  did 
not  know  what  they  were.  And  long  tyme 
thereafter,  certaine  nerds  of  that  toune,  and 
of  the  next  toune,  called  Unnatt,  both  wenches 
and  yonthes,  did  on  a  tvme  conveen  with 
others  on  that  hill :  and  the  day  being  some- 
what cold,  did  gather  the  bones  of  the  dead 
men  that  were  slavne  long  tyme  before  in 
that  place,  aad  dia  make  a  fire  to  warm 
them.  At  last  they  did  all  remove  from 
the  fire,  except  one  maid  or  wench,  which 
was  verie  cold,  and  she  did  remaine  there 
for  a  space.  She  being  quyetlie  her  alone, 
without  anie  other  companie,  took  up  her 
doaths  above  her  knees,  or  thereby,  to 
warm  her ;  a  wind  did  come  and  caste  the 
ashes  upon  her,  and  she  was  conceived  of 
ane  man<hyld.  Severall  tymes  thereafter 
she  was  veriesick,  and  at  last  die  wasknowne 
to  be  with  chyld.  And  then  her  parents  did  ask 
at  her  the  matter  heiroif;  which  the  wench 
could  not  weel  answer  which  way  to  satisfie 
them.  At  last  die  resolved  tb^  with  ane 
answer.  As  fortune  fell  upon  her  concerning 
thismarvellous  miracle,  thechyld  being  borne, 
his  name  wascaUed  GiU-doirMaghrwollich^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  Black  Chtldy  Son  to 
ih4  BoM4S,  So  qdled,  his  grandfather  sent 
him  to  school,  and  so  be  was  a  good 
schoIUr,  and  godlie.  He  did  build  this 
church  which  doeth  now  stand  in  Lochyeld, 
called  Kilmalie.'— Macfa&jlanb,  ut  supra^ 
ii.  188. 


NOTS  XXXL 


Yet  fWtr  again  to  braid  her  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear, 

-P.  ^3.. 

The  snoody  or  riband,  with  tdiidi  a  Scottish 
lass  braided  her  hair,  had  an  emblematical 
mgnification.  and  applied  to  her  maiden 
character.  It  was  exxhanged  for  the  cmrck^ 
toy^  or  coif,  when  die  rassed,  by  marriage, 
into  the  matron  state.  But  if  the  damsel  wa» 
so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  pretensioos  to  the 
name  of  maiden,  without  gaining  a  right  to 
that  of  matron,  die  was  neither  permitted 
to  use  the  snood,  nor  advanced  to  the 
graver  dignity  of  the  curch.  In  old  Scot« 
tish  songs  there  occur  many  dv  allusioiis 
to  such  misfortune ;  as  in  tlie  old  words  to 
the  popular  tune  of  '  Ower  the  muir  amang 
the  heather.* 

*  Down  aaiaiig  the  broom,  the  broom. 

Down  amaii£  the  broom,  my  dearie. 
The  laxie  loct  her  silken  mood, 
Thst  gmrd  her  greet  tiU  she  was  wearie.' 


NOTB  XXXII. 


The  desert  fove  him  visions  wild^ 
Such  as  fntghi  suit  the  spectre's  child, 
—P.  231. 

In  adopting  the  legend  concerning  the 
birth  of  the  founder  of  the  Church  of  KU- 
malic;  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  effects  whidi  such  a  bdief  was  likely  to 
produce,  in  a  barbarous  age,  on  the  persoa 
to  whom  it  related.  It  seems  likdy  that 
he  must  have  become  a  fanatic  or  an  im- 
postor, or  that  mixture  of  both  whidi  forma 
a  more  frequent  character  than  either  of 
them,  as  existing  separately.  In  truth, 
mad  persons  are  Ireauently  more  anxious 
to  impress  upon  others  a  faith  in  their 
visions,  than  they  are  themsdves  confirmed 
in  their  reality ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  difficult  for  the  most  cool-beaded  impostor 
long  to  personate  an  enthusiast,  without  in 
some  degree  believing  what  he  is  so  eager 
to  have  believed.  It  was  a  natural  attribute 
of  such  a  character  as  the  supposed  hermit, 
that  he  should  credit  the  numerous  super- 
stitions with  which  the  minds  of  ordinary 
Highlanders  are  almost  always  imbued. 
A  tew  of  these  are  dightly  alluded  to  io 
this  stansa.  The  River-demon,  or  River- 
horse,  for  it  is  that  form  which  he  commonly 
assumes,  is  the  Kelpjr  of  the  Lowlands,  an 
evil  and  malicious  q^rit,  ddighting  to  fbr- 
bode  and  to  witness  calamit^r.  He  freouents 
most  Highland  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  one 
of  his  most  memorable  exploits  was  per* 
formed  upon  the  banks  of  Ixich  Vennacbar, 
in  the  very  district  which  forms  the  scene 
of  our  action ;  it  consisted  in  the  destmctioD 
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of  a  ftmend  proceasion  with  all  its  attend- 
ants. The  *  Doootide  has:,*  called  in  Gaelic 
GtMsUck^  a  tan,  emaciated,  gigantic  female 
Inre,  is  soppoaed  in  particaiar  to  hannt  the 
<wtrict  of  Knoidart.  A  goblin,  dressed  in 
antique  armoar«  and  havine  one  band  covered 
with  blood,  called  from  that  circnrosunce, 
Lknmdtmrg^  or  Red-hand,  is  a  tenant  of 
the  forests  of  Glenroore  and  Rothiemnrcns. 
Other  ^>irHs  of  the  desert,  all  fr^htfol  in 
shape  and  mafignant  in  disposition,  are 
beheved  to  freonent  different  moontains 
sad  flens  of  the  Highlands,  where  any 
■nasoal  appearance,  prodoced  by  mist,  or 
the  strange  Ikfhta  that  are  sometimes  thrown 
■pon  particaiar  objects,  nerer  fails  to  pre- 
ant  an  apparition  to  the  imagination  of  the 
•olitarjand  melancholy  moontaineer. 


NOTB  XXXIII. 


TJufatai  Ban^kWs  boding  tertam. 
-P.  331- 

:  families  in  the  Highlands  were 

.^ I  to  have   a    tutelar,    or   rather  a 

domestic  mint,  attached  to  them,  who  took 
in  interest  m  their  prosperity,  and  intimated, 
br  its  wailings^  any  approaching  disaster, 
that  of  Grant  of  Grant  was  called  May 
M^mUacA^  and  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
firl,  who  had  her  arm  covered  with  hair. 
Grant  of  Rothiemurcus  had  an  attendant 
called  BodacA-an^uMy  or  the  Ghost  of  the 
ffill;  and  many  other  examples  m^ht  be 
a>fntiooed.  The  Ban-Schie  implies  afemale 
Fairy,  whose  lamentations  were  often  sup- 
posed to  precede  the  death  of  a  chiefUm 
of  jiarticalar  families.  When  she  is  visible, 
it  IS  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  with  a 
blae  mantle  and  streamin||f  hair.  A  super- 
•tition  of  the  same  kind  is,  I  believe,  uni- 
vemlly  received  by  the  inferior  ranks  of  the 
native  Irtah. 

The  death  of  the  bead  of  a  Highland 
fiunily  is  also  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
sanouaced  by  a  chain  of  Iq^bu  of  different 
colours,  called  Dr*eug,  or  death  of  the 
Druid.  The  directioo  whkh  it  takes,  marks 
the  place  of  the  fnnerat  [See  the  Essay 
on  Fairy  Superstitions  in  the  Border  Min- 


Note  XXXIV. 

SamiuU^  /IM,  had  t&ms  in  midnight  blasts 
Of  ckargimf  sUtdSy  carttring  fasi 
Ahmg' BenMarrvw^9  tkingly  tide^ 
Wkgr$  mortal  koTM^fman  nder  magkt  rids, 
—P.  23«. 

A  presage  of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  the 
text  is  Mil  believed  to  announce  death 
to  the  ancient  H^hlaad  ftunily  of  M*Lean 
of  LocUjoy.  The  q;>trit  of  an  ancestor  slain 
ia-battle  ki  heard  to  gallop  akmg  a  stony 


bank,  and  then  to  ride  thrice  around  the 
family  residence,  ringing  his  fairy  bridle, 
and  thus  intimating  the  af^roachlng  calamity. 
How  easily  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  ear, 
may  be  deceived  upon  such  occasions,  is 
evident  from  the  stories  of  armies  in  the 
air^  and  other  spectral  phenomena  with 
which  history  abounds.  Such  an  apparition 
is  said  to  have  been  witnessed  upon  the 
side  of  SouthfeU  mountain,  between  Penrith 
and  Keswick,  upon  the  23rd  June  1744,  by 
two  persons,  William  Lancaster  of  Blake- 
hills,  and  Daniel  Stricket,  his  servant, 
whose  attestation  to  the  fact,  with  a  full 
account  of  the  apparition,  dated  the  aist 
July  1 7^5,  is  printed  in  Ciarke*s  Survey  of 
the  Lakes.  The  apparition  consistea  of 
several  troops  of  horse  moving  in  r^ralar 
order,  with  a  steady  rapid  motion,  making 
a  curved  sweep  around  the  fell,  and  seeming  to 
the  spectators  to  disappear  over  the  ridge  of 
the  mountain.    Many  persons  witnessed  this 

K*  enomenon.  and  observed  the  last,  or  last 
t  one,  of  the  supposed  troop,  occask>nally 
leave  his  rank,  ana  pass  at  a  gallop  to  the 
front,  when  he  resumed  the  same  steady 
pace.  This  curious  appearance,  making  the 
necessary  allowance  for  imagination,  may 
be  perhaps  sufficiently  accounted  for  1^ 
optical  deception.— .Stirivy  qf  tlu  LaJus^ 
p.  «5- 

Supernatural  intimations  of  approaching 
fate  are  not,  I  believe,  confined  to  liighlana 
families.  Howel  mentions  having  seen,  at 
a  lapidary^  in  163a,  a  monumental  stone, 
prepared  for  four  persons  of  the  name  of 
Oxenham,  before  the  death  c^  each  of  whom, 
the  inscription  stated  a  white  bird  to  have 
appeared  and  fluttered  around  the  bed  while 
the  patient  was  in  the  last  9^<xij.— Familiar 
Lmrs^  edit.  1726,  247.  GunviUe  mentions 
one  family,  the  memoers  of  which  received 
this  solemn  sign  by  music,  the  sound  of  which 
floated  from  the  family  residence,  and  seemed 
to  die  in  a  neigbbooring  wood;  another, 
that  of  Captain  Wood  of  Bampton,  to 
whom  the  signal  was  given  by  kioocking. 
But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
kind  occurs  in  the  MS.  Memoirs  of  Lady 
Fanshaw,  so  exemplary  for  her  conjugal 
affection.  Her  hu^anoL  Sir  Richard,  and 
she,  chanced  during  their  abode  in  Ireland 
to  visit  a  friend,  the  head  of  a  sept,  who 
resided  in  his  ancient  baronial  castle,  sur- 
rounded with  a  moat.  At  midnight  she  was 
awakened  by  a  ghastly  and  supernatural 
scream,  and,  looking  out  of  bed,  beheld^  by 
the  moonlight,  a  female  Cace  andpart  of  the 
form,  hovering  at  the  window.  The  distance 
from  the  groimd,  as  well  as  the  circumstance 
of  the  moat,  excluded  the  possibility  that 
what  she  beheld  was  of  this  world.  The 
face  was  that  of  a  young  and  rather  handsome 
woman,  but  pale;  and  the  hair,  which  was 
reddish,  was  loose  and  dishevellea.  Thedresi, 
which  Lady  Panshaw*s  terror  did  not  prevent 
her  remarking  accurately,  was  that  of  the 
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ancient  Irish.  This  apparition  continued  to 
exhibit  itself  for  eome  time,  and  then  vanished 
with  two  shrieks,  sicnilar  to  that  which  had 
first  excited  Lady  Fanshaw'a  attention.  In 
the  roorningf,  with  infinite  terror,  she  com- 
municated to  her  host  what  she  had  witnessed, 
and  found  him  prepared  not  only  to  credit 
but  to  account  for  the  apparition.  'A  near 
relation  of  my  family,'  saia  he,  'expired  last 
night  in  this  castle.  We  diw^uised  our  certain 
expectation  of  the  event  from  yon,  lest  it 
should  throw  a  cloud  over  tne  cheerful 
reception  which  was  due  to  you.  Now,  before 
such  an  event  happens  in  this  family  and 
castle,  the  female  spectre  whom  you  have 
seen  always  is  visible.  She  is  believed  to  be 
the  spirit  of  a  woman  of  inferior  rank,  whom 
one  of  my  ancestors  degraded  himself  by 
marrying,  and  whom  afterwards,  to  expiate 
the  dishonour  done  his  family,  he  caused  to 
be  drowned  in  the  castle  moat.* 


Note  XXXV. 


Whost  partnis  in  Inch-Cailliach  wave 
Their  shadows  oUr  Clan-Alpine's  gravt, 
—P.  233. 

Inch-Cailliach^  the  Isle  of  Nuns,  or  of  Old 
Women,  is  a  most  beautiful  island  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  Loch  Lomond.  The 
diurch  belonging  to  the  former  nunnery  was 
long  used  as  the  place  of  worship  for  the 
parish  of  Buchanan,  but  scarce  any  vestiges 
of  it  now  remain.  The  burial-ground  con- 
tinues to  be  used,  and  contains  the  family 
p^ces  KtK  sepulture  of  several  nei^bonring 
clans.  The  monuments  of  the  lairds  of 
Macgr^or,  and  of  other  families,  claiming 
a  descent  from  the  old  Scottish  King  Alpine, 
are  most  remarkable.  The  Highlanders  are 
as  zealous  of  their  rights  of  sepulture,  as 
may  be  expected  from  a  jpeople  whose  whole 
laws  and  government,  tf  clanship  can  be 
called  so,  turned  upon  the  single  principle  of 
family  descent.  *  Slay  his  ashes  t>e  scattered 
on  the  water,*  was  one  of  the  deepest  and 
most  solemn  imprecations  which  they  used 
against  an  enemy.  [See  a  detailed  description 
of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  a  Highland 
chieftain  in  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  Waver- 
ley  Novels^  \o\.  43,  chaps,  z.  and  xu  Edit. 
'834.]  

Note  XXXVL 

the  dun  deef*s  hide 

On  fleeter  foot  was  nevtrtied-^'?.  233. 

The  present  brogne  of  the  Highlanders  is 
made  of  half^dried  leather,  with  holes  to 
admit  and  let  out  the  water;  for  walking; 
the  moors  dry-shod  is  a  matter  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  The  ancient  buskin 
was  still  ruder,  being  made  of  undressed 
deer's  hide,  with  the  nair  outwards :  a  cir> 
cumsUnce  which  procured  the  Highlanders 


the  well-known  epithet  of  Redshanks.  The 
process  is  very  accurately  described  by  one 
^Ider  (himself  a  Highlander)  in  the  project 
for  a  union  between  englana  and  Scotland, 
addressed  to  Henry  VI I L  '  We  go  a-hunting, 
and  after  that  we  have  slain  red-deer,  u^e 
flay  off  the  skin  by-and-by,  and  setting  of 
our  bare-foot  on  the  in^de  thereof^  for  want 
of  cunning  shoemakers,  by  your  grace's 
pardon,  we  play  the  cobblers,  compassing 
and  measuring  so  much  thereof  as  shaU 
reach  up  to  our  ankles,  pricking  the  upper 
part  thereof  with  holes,  that  the  water  may 
repass  where  it  enters,  and  stretching  it  up 
with  a  strong  thong  of  the  sanoe  above  our 
said  ankles.  So,  and  please  your  noble 
grace,  we  make  our  shoes.  Therefore,  we 
using  such  manner  of  shoes,  the  rough  hairy 
side  outwards,  in  yourgrace's  dominions  of 
England,  we  be  called  Rougl^ooted  Scots,* — 
PiNKERTON's  History,  vol.  iu  p.  397. 


Note  XXXVII. 

The  dismal  coronach.^F.  334. 

The  Coronach  of  the  Highlandera  like 
the  Ulnlatus  of  the  Romans,  and  the  ululoo 
of  the  Irish,  was  a  wild  expression  of  lamenta- 
tion, poured  forth  by  the  mourners  over  the 
body  of  a  departed  friend.  When  the  words 
of  It  were  articulate,  they  expressed  the 
praises  of  the  deceased,  and  tne  loss  the 
clan  would  sustain  by  his  death.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  lamentation  of  this  kind,  literally 
translated  from  the  Gaelic,  to  some  of  thie 
ideas  of  which  the  text  stands  indebted.  The 
tune  is  so  popular,  that  it  has  since  become 
the  war-marcn,  or  Gathering  of  the  clan. 

Coronach  on  Sir  Lamch/mt,  Ckitf  ^  Mmelttm. 

Which  of  an  th«  Smiachies 

Can  trace  thv  line  firran  the  root  up  to  Panxfise 

But  MacTuirih,  the  son  of  Feisust 

No  sooner  had  thine  ancient  statdy  tree 

Taken  firm  root  In  Albion, 

Than  one  of  thy  foreiathers  fall  at  Hailaw.— 

*Twas  then  we  lost  a  chief  of  deathless  name. 

Tb  no  beae  weed— no  planted  tree. 

Nor  a  seedling  of  last  Autumn : 

Nor  a  sapliniir  planted  at  Bdtaml ; 

Wide,  wide  around  were  spread  its  lofty  branches — 

But  the  topmost  bouffh  Is  lowly  laid  i 

Thou  hast  fimaken  us  befbre  SawaineX 

Thy  dwelling  is  the  winter  house  ;— 

Loud,  sad,  Md,  and  mighty  b  thy  death^aongt 

Oh  I  courteous  champion  of  Montrose  I 

Oh  I  stately  warrior  of  the  Celtic  Isles  i 

Thou  Shalt  buckle  thy  harness  on  no  more! 

The  coronach  has  for  some  years  past 
been  superseded  at  funerals  by  the  use  of 
the  bagpipe ;  and  that  also  is,  like  many 
other  Highland  peculiarities,  falling  into 
disuse,  unless  in  remote  districts. 


1  BdTs  ire,  or  Whitsonday. 


•  HaOowtt'eB. 
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NoTB  XXXVIIL 

BmUdg  saw  UU  Cross  o/Fire^ 
UgUiusd  liJU  Ugkining  up  Straih-Ire. 
-P.  235. 

loapectkm  of  the  provindal  map  of  Pterth- 
ilure,  or  any  large  map  of  Scotland,  will 
trace  the  progre—  of  the  signal  thnxigh  the 
small  district  of  lakes  and  moontains,  which, 
in  ezerdse  of  my  poetical  privilege,  I  have 
mbjected  to  the  authority  of  my  imaginary 
dndkain,  and  which,  at  the  poriod  of  my 
rouMnce,  was  really  occupied  by  a  clan  who 
claimed  a  descent  from  Alpine;  a  clan  the 
most  oafortiinate,  and  most  peraecoted,  bat 
neither  the  least  distineoished,  least  power- 
fol,  nor  least  brave,  of  the  tribes  of  the  GaeL 

*  Slioch  non  riMfluidh  docbaisach 
Bha-shios  an  Dun-Suiobhinish 
Afar  an  roabh  cnm  na  Halba  othus 
'Scac  a  cboil  duchas  fiut  ris.' 

The  first  stage  of  the  Fienr  Cross  is  to 
Dnncraggan,  a  place  near  the  Brigg  of  Turk, 
vhoe  a  short  stream  divides  Loch  Achra^ 
from  Loch  Vennachar.  Prom  thence,  it 
passes  towards  Callender,  and  then,  taming 
to  the  Id^t  up  the  pass  of  Leny,  is  consigned 
to  Norman  at  the  chapel  of  Saint  Bride, 
which  stood  on  a  small  and  romantic  knoll 
in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  called  Strath-Ire. 
Tombea  and  Amandave,  or  Ardmandave, 
are  names  of  places  in  the  vicinity.  The 
ahum  is  then  supposed  to  pass  along  the 
lake  of  Labtaaig,  and  throaeli  the  varioas 
rtsns  in  the  district  of  Balqaidder,  including 
the  neighboonng  tracU  of  Glenfinlas  and 
Strathgartney. 

Note  XXXIX. 

Noif osier  o^er  thy  heathsry  brass, 
BaJiuidiUr^  speeds  ike  midnight  Naae. 
— P.  S37. 

It  may  be  oecessarr  to  inform  the  southern 
reader,  that  the  heath  on  the  Scottish  moor- 
lands is  often  set  fire  to,  that  the  sheep  may 
have  the  advantage  ot  the  young  herbage 
*,  in  room  of  the  tough  old  * 


plants.  Thiscostomf execrated  by  sportsmen) 
produces  occasionally  the  most  beautiful 
nocturnal  appearances,  similar  almost  to  the 
discharge  o«  a  volcano.  This  simile  is  not 
new  to  poetry.  The  charge  of  a  warrior,  in 
the  fine  ballad  of  Hardyknute,  is  said  to  be 
*Uke  fire  to  heather  set* 


NotbXL. 


Ne  oaik^  buibyhis  ckUflaifCs  hand, 
No  Atv,  bui  Roderick  Uku^s  comtnand, 
-P.  237. 
The  deep  and  implicit  respect  paid  by  the 
Highland  clansmen  to  their  chief,  rendered 
tktt  both  a  ommnon  and  a  solemn  oath.    In 
other  respects  they  were  like  most  savage 


nations,  capridous  in  their  ideas  concerning 
the  obligatory  power  of  oaths.  One  solemn 
mode  of  swearing  was  by  kissing  the  dirk^ 
imprecating  upon  themselves  death  by  that, 
or  a  similar  weapon,  if  they  broke  their  vow. 
But  for  oaths  in  the  usual  form,  they  are 
said  to  have  had  little  respect.  As  for  the 
reverence  due  to  the  chief,  it  may  be  guessed 
from  the  following  odd  example  c^a  Highland 
point  of  honour : — 

*The  clan  whereto  the  above-mentioned 
tribe  belongs,  is  the  only  one  I  have  heard 
of,  which  is  without  a  chief;  that  is,  being 
divided  into  families,  under  several  chieftains, 
without  any  particuuir  patriarch  of  the  whole 
name.  And  this  is  a  great  reproach,  as  may 
appear  from  an  affair  that  tell  oat  at  my 
table,  in  the  Highlands,  between  one  of  that 
name  and  a  Cameron.  The  pro%-ocatton 
given  by  the  latter  was,  '*  Name  your  chief.** 
— ^The  return  of  it  at  once  was,  "You  are 
a  foot**  They  went  out  next  morning,  but 
having  early  notice  of  it,  I  sent  a  small  party 
of  soldiers  after  them,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, prevented  some  barbarous  mischief 
that  might  have  ensued:  for  the  rhiefless 
Highlander,  who  is  himself  a  petty  chieftain, 
was  going  to  the  place  appointed  with  a  small 
sword  and  pistol,  whereas  the  Cameron  (an 
old  man)  took  with  htm  only  his  broadsword, 
according  to  the  agreement. 

'When  all  was  over,  and  I  had,  at  least 
^^^/^tDAXi^y,  reconciled  them,  I  was  told  the 
words,  M  which  I  seemed  to  think  but 
slightly,  were,  to  one  of  the  clan,  the  greatest 
of  all  provocations.'— ZWVrrr/nMw  Scotland, 
voL  ii.  p.  sai. 


NotbXLI. 


a  low  and  lonely  cell. 

By  man^  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue, 

Jiias  Cotr-nan-Uriskin  been  sung. — P.  337. 

This  is  a  very  steep  and  most  romantic 
hollow  in  the  mountain  of  Benvenue,  over, 
hanging  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Loch 
Katrine.  It  is  surrounded  with  stupendous 
rocks,  and  overshadowed  with  birch-trees, 
mingled  with  oaks,  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  the  mountain,  even  where  its 
cliffs  appear  denuded  of  soil.  A  dale  in  so 
wild  a  situation,  and  amid  a  people  whose 
genius  bordered  on  the  romantiC|  did  not 
remain  without  appropriate  deities.  The 
name  literally  implies  the  Corri,  or  Den,  of 
the  Wild  or  Shaggy  men.  Perhaps  this,  as 
conjectured  by  Mr.  Alexander  CampbeJl^, 
may  have  originally  only  implied  its  being 
the  haunt  of  a  ferocious  banditti.  But  tra- 
dition has  ascribed  to  the  Urisk,  who  gives 
name  to  the  cavern,  a  figure  between  a  goat 
and  a  man;  in  snort,  howewr  much  the 
classical  reader  may  be  startled,  precisely 

>  yourtuyfr^m  Edmbttrgh.    180a,  p.  xoa 
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that  of  the  Grecian  Satyr.  The  Urisk 
not  to  have  inherited,  with  the  fonn,  the 
petulance  of  the  sylvan  deity  of  the  daasics : 
his  occopation,  on  the  contrary,  resembled 
those  of  Milton**  Lubbar  Fieno,  or  of  the 
Scottish  Brownie*  thoagh  he  dinerrd  from 
both  in  name  and  appearance.  *  The  Urisks^ 
«a3r8  Dr.  Graham,  ^were  a  set  of  lubberly 
snpernatnrals,  who,  like  the  Brownies,  ooold 
be  grained  over  bv  kind  attention,  to  peiform 
the  drudgery  of  the  farm,  and  it  was  uelieved 
that  many  of  the  families  in  the  Highlands 
had  one  of  the  order  attached  to  it.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  dispersed  over  the 
Highlands,  each  in  his  own  wild  recess,  but 
the  solemn  stated  meetings  of  the  order  were 
regularly  held  in  this  Cave  of  Benvenne.  This 
current  superstition,  no  doubt,  alludes  to 
some  circumstance  in  the  ancient  history  of 
this  country.* — Sctntry  on  th4  Southern 
Confitus  of  Pnrtkshire^  p.  lo,  1806.— It  must 
be  owned  that  the  Coir^  or  Den,  does  not,  in 
its  present  state,  meet  our  ideas  of  a  subter- 
raneous grotto,  or  cave,  being  only  a  small 
and  narrow  cavity^  among  huge  fragments 
of  rocks  rudely  piled  together.  But  such 
a  scene  is  liable  to  con^Miisions  of  nature, 
which  a  Lowlander  cannot  estimate,  ana 
which  may  have  choked  up  what  was 
originally  a  cavern.  At  least  the  name  and 
tradition  warrant  the  author  of  a  fictitious 
tale  to  assert  iu  ha\nng  been  such  at  the 
remote  period  in  which  this  scene  is  laid. 


({I6te6  to 


Note  XLII. 

The  wild  pass  o/Beal-nam-bo.—V,  238. 

Bealach-nam-bo,  or  the  pass  of  cattle,  is 
a  most  magnificent  glade,  overhung  with 
aged  birch-trees,  a  little  higher  up  the  moun- 
tain than  the  Coir-nan-Uriskin,  treated  of  in 
a  former  note.  The  whole  composes  the 
most  sublime  piece  of  scenery  that  invagination 
can  conceive. 


Note  XLIII. 


A  single  pa/^e^  to  hear  his  swordy 
Alone  attended  on  his  lord, — P.  238. 

A  Highland  chief,  being  as  absolute  in  his 
patriarcnal  authority  as  any  prince,  had 
a  corresponding  number  of  officers  attached 
to  his  person.  He  had  his  body-guards, 
called  Luichttachy  picked  from  his  clan  for 
strength,  activity,  and  entire  devotion  to  his 
person.  These,  according  to  their  deserts, 
were  sure  to  share  abundantly  in  the  rude 
profusion  of  his  hospitality.  It  is  recorded, 
for  example,  by  tradition,  that  Allan  Mac- 
Lean,  chief  of  that  clan,  happened  upon 
a  time  to  hear  one  of  these  favourite  re- 
tainers observe  to  his  comrade,  that  their 
chief  grew  old.  '  Whence  do  you  infer  that  ? ' 
replied  the  other.—*  When  «-as  it,*  rejoined 


the  first,  'that  a  soldier  of  Allan^s  was 
obliged,  as  I  am  now,  not  only  to  eat  the 
flesh  from  the  bone,  but  even  to  tear  off  the 
inner  skin,  or  filament  ?  *  The  hint  was  quite 
sufficient,  and  MacLean.  next  morning,  to 
relieve  his  followers  from  such  dire  neoessitv, 
undertook  an  inroad  on  the  mainland,  tfie 
ravage  of  which  altogether  effaced  the 
memory  of  his  former  ejcpeditions  f<M-  the  like 
purpose. 

Our  officer  of  Engineers,  so  often  quoted, 
has  given  us  a  distinct  list  of  the  domestic 
officers  who,  independent  of  Luickttack^  or 
/^rdes  de  eorps^  belonged  to  the  establish- 
ment   of  a   Highland   Chief.  .  These    are, 

1.  The  Henchman.    See  these  notes,  jp.  387. 

2.  The  Bard  See  pp.  s8o-i.   3.  Bladter,  or 

Sokesman.  4.  6^>7/i#-MK;r«.  or  sword-bearer, 
luded  to  in  the  text.  5.  Gillie-casque,  who 
carried  the  chief,  if  on  foot  o\*er  the  fords. 
6.  Gillie-comstrainey  who  leads  the  chiefs 
horse.  7.  Gillie-TrushanarinsK  the  bag- 
gage man.  8.  The  piper.  9.  The  piper^s 
gilFie  or  attendant,  who  carries  the  bagpipe  1. 
Although  this  appeared,  naturally  enough, 
very  ridiculous  to  An  English  officer,  who 
considered  the  master  of  such  a  retinue  zs 
no  more  than  an  English  gentleman  of /^oo 
a-year,  yet  in  the  circumstances  of  the  diieC 
whose  strength  and  importance  consisted  in 
the  number  and  attachment  of  his  followers, 
it  was  of  the  last  consequence,  in  point  ot 
policy,  to  have  in  his  gift  subordinate  offices, 
which  called  immediately  round  his  person 
those  who  were  most  devoted  to  him,  and, 
being  of  value  in  their  estimation,  were  also 
the  means  of  rewarding  them. 


Note  XLIV. 


The  Taghairm  caWd;  by  whick,  afar^ 
Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war. 
—P.  240. 

The  Highlanders,  like  all  rude  people,  had 
various  superstitious  modes  of  inquiring  into 
futurity.  One  of  the  most  noted  was  the 
74^Aa/rm,  mentioned  in  the  text.  A  person 
was  wrapped  up  in  the  skin  of  a  newly«lain 
bullock,  and  deposited  beside  a  waterfall,  or 
at  the  bottom  ot  a  precipice,  or  in  some  other 
strange,  wild,  and  unusual  situation,  where 
the  scenery  around  him  suggested  nothing 
but  objects  of  horror.  In  this  situation,  he 
revolved  in  his  mind  the  question  proposed ; 
and  whatever  was  impressed  upon  nim  by  his 
exalted  imagination,  passed  for  the  inspiration 
of  the  disembodied  spirits,  who  haunt  the 
desolate  recesses.  In  some  of  these  Hebrides, 
they  attributed  the  same  oracular  power  to 
a  large  black  stone  by  the  sea-shore,  which 
they  approached  with  certain  solemnities, 
ana  considered  the  first  fancy  which  came 
into  their  own  minds,  after  they  did  so,  to  be 

1  LeUtrt/rom  Scotland,  voL  U.  p.  1$. 
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the  andoabted  dictate  of  the  tutelar  deity  of 
die  ston^,  and,  as  sach,  to  be,  if  poasiole, 
ponctaally  complied  with.  Martin  has  re- 
corded the  following  carioos  modes  of  High- 
land aagnary,  in  which  the  Tajjfhainn^  and  its 
effects  upon  the  person  who  was  sabjected  to 
it,  may  serve  to  ilhistrate  the  text, 

'  It  was  an  ordinary  thin^  among  the  over- 
cnrioas  to  consult  an  invisible  oracle,  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  families  and  battles,  &c. 
This  was  performed  three  different  ways : 
the  first  was  by  a  company  of  men,  one  of 
whom,  being  detached  by  lot,  was  afterwards 
carried  to  a  river,  which  was  the  boundary 
between  two  villages  •  four  of  the  company 
laid  bold  on  him,  and,  having  shut  his  eyes, 
they  took  him  by  the  legs  and  arras,  and 
then,  tossing  him  to  and  again,  struck  his 
hips  with  force  against  the  bank.  One  of 
them  cried  out.  What  is  it  yon  have  got 
here  ?  another  answers,  A  log  of  birch-wood. 
The  other  cries  again.  Let  his  invisible 
friends  appear  from  all  quarters,  and  let 
them  relieve  him  by  giving  an  answer  to  our 
present  demands:  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after,  a  number  of  little  creatures  came  from 
the  sea,  who  answered  the  question,  and 
disappeared  suddenly.  The  man  was  then 
set  at  liberty,  and  they  all  returned  home,  to 
take  their  measures  according  to  the  pre- 
diction of  their  false  prophets ;  but  the  poor 
deluded  fools  were  abused,  for  their  answer 
was  still  ambiguous.  This  was  always  prac- 
tised in  the  night,  and  may  literally  be  called 
tte  wOTks  of  darkness. 

'  I  had  an  account  ham  the  most  inteUigent 
and  judickms  men  in  the  Isle  of  Skie,  that 
about  sixty-two  years  ago,  the  oracle  was 
thus  consulted  only  once,  and  that  was  in 
the  parish  of  Kilmartin,  on  the  east  side,  by 
a  wicked  and  mischievous  race  of  people, 
who  are  now  extinguished,  both  root  ana 
branch. 

'The  second  way  of  consulting  the  oracle 
was  by  a  party  of  men,  who  fir«t  retired  to 
solitary  places,  remote  from  any  house,  and 


solitary  places . 

there  they  singled  oat  one  of  tfieir  number, 
and  wrapt  hira  in  a  big  cow*s  hide, 'which 
they  folded  about  him ;  his  whole  body  was 
covered  with  it,  except  his  head,  and  so  left 
in  this  posture  all  night,  until  nis  invisible 
friends  relieved  him,  by  giving  a  proper 
answer  to  the  question  in  hand;  winch  he 
received,  as  he  fancied,  from  several  persons 
that  he  found  about  him  all  that  time.  His 
consorts  returned  to  him  at  the  break  of 
day,  and  then  he  communicated  his  news  to 
them;  which  often  proved  fatal  to  those 
concerned  in  such  unwarrantable  enquiries. 

*  There  was  a  third  way  of  consulting, 
wfakh  was  a  confirmation  of  the  second 
above  mentioned.  The  same  company  who 
put  the  man  into  the  hide,  took  a  live  cat, 
and  put  him  on  a  spit ;  one  of  the  number 
was  employed  to  turn  the  spit,  and  one  of 
hit  consorts  enquired  of  him.  What  are  you 
doing?  be  answered,  I  roast  this  cat,  until 


his  friends  answer  the  question ;  which  ihtst 
be  the  same  that  was  proposed  by  the  man 
shut  up  in  the  hide.  And  afterwards,  a  very 
big  cat^  comes,  attended  by  a  number  of 
leuer  cats,  desiriuE  to  relieve  the  cat  tamed 
upon  the  spit,  and  Uien  answers  the  ouestion. 
It  thb  answer  proved  the  same  tnat  was 
given  to  the  man  in  the  hide,  then  it  was 
taken  as  a  confirmation  of  the  other,  which, 
in  this  case,  was  believed  infallible. 

*  Mr.  Alexander  Cooper,  present  minirter 
of  North-ViaL  told  me,  that  one  John  Brach, 
in  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  assured  him,  it  was  his 
fate  to  have  been  led  by  his  curiosity  with 
some  who  consulted  this  oracle,  and  that  he 
was  a  nieht  within  the  hide,  as  above 
mentioned;  during  which  time  he  felt  and 
heard  such  terrible  things,  that  he  could  not 
express  them;  the  impression  it  made  on 
him  W9M  such  as  could  never  go  off,  and  he 
said,  for  a  thousand  worlds  he  would  never 
again  be  concerned  in  the  like  performance, 
for  this  had  disordered  him  to  a  high  degree. 
He  confessed  it  ingenuously,  and  with  an 
air  of  great  remorse,  and  seemed  to  be  very 
penitent  under  a  just  sense  of  so  great 
a  crime:  he  declared  this  about  five  years 
since,  and  is  still  living  in  the  Lewis  for  any 
thing  I  know.* — Dgscription  oftfu  Western 
Isles^  p.  no.  See  also  Pbmnant*s  Scottish 
Tour^  voL  iL  p.  361. 


NoteXLV. 


Tfu  choicest  qftMs  prey  we  had, 
tVhen  swept  our  merry-mem  GaOangad, 
—P.  240. 

I  know  not  if  it  be  worth  obsenMng,  that 
this  passage  is  taken  almost  literally  from 
the  mouth  of  an  old  Highland  Kern  or 
Ketteran,  as  they  were  calfed.  He  used  to 
narrate  the  merry  doings  of  the  good  old 
time  what  he  was  follower  of  Rob  Roy 
MacGregor.  This  leader,  on  one  occasion, 
thought  proper  to  make  a  descent  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  Loch  Lomond  district, 
and  summoned  all  the  heritors  and  fanners 
to  meet  at  the  Kirk  of  Drymen,  to  pay  him 
black-mail,  i.  e.  tribute  for  forbearance  and 

Erotection.  As  this  invitation  was  supported 
y  a  band  of  thirty  or  forty  stout  fellows, 
only  one  gentleman — an  ancestor,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  of  the  present  Mr.  Grahame  of 
Gartmore— ventured  to  decline  compliance. 
Rob  Roy  instantly  swept  his  land  of  all  he 
could  dnve  away,  and  among  the  spoil  was 
a  bull  of  the  old  Scottish  wild  breed,  whose 
ferocity  occasioned  great  plague  to  the 
Ketterans.  *But  ere  we  had  reached  the 
Row  of  Dennan,*  said  the  old  man,  *a  child 

1  The  reader  may  haT«  met  whh  the  story  of  the 
*  Xinff  of  the  Cats.'  hi  Lord  LUdeton's  Letters.  It  is 
well  icDowii  fai  the  Highlands  as  a 
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Q(lo(e0  fo 


might  have  •cnttched  bis  ears*.*  The  ctr> 
comstance  is  a  minute  one,  bat  it  paints  the 
times  Kfhea  the  poor  beeve  was  compelled 

*  To  hoof  it  o'er  as  nuuijr  weuy  miles. 
With  goadinff  pflcemen  hoUowhig  at  hb  beek. 
As  e'«r  the  btarest  aatler  of  ths  woods.' 

£tkwmU. 


NotbXLVL 


/  Au£rg  cliffy  whose  afHpU  verge 
TradiiioH  calls  the  Herd's  Targe.-^,  240. 

Thete  is  a  rock  so  named  in  the  Forest  of 
Glenfinlas,  by  which  a  tnmaltnary  cataract 
takes  its  course.  This  wild  place  is  said  in 
former  times  to  have  afforded  refage  to  an 
outlaw,  who  was  supplied  with  provisions  by 
a  woman,  who  lowered  them  down  from  the 
brink  of  the  precipice  above.  His  water  he 
procured  for  himself,  by  letting  down  a  flagon 
tied  to  a  8trin£,  into  toe  black  pool  beneath 
the  fall. 


NoteXLVIL 


Or  raven  on  the  blasted  oak^ 
Thaty  watching  while  the  deer  is  brohs^ 
His  morsel  daims  with  sullen  croah  ? 
—P.  041. 

Brckcs quartered.  Everything  belong- 
ing to  the  chase  was  matter  of  solemnity 
among  oar  ancestors ;  bat  nothing  was  more 
so  thiui  the  mode  of  catting  up,  or,  as  it  was 
technically  called,  breahing^  the  slaaghtered 
staff.  The  forester  had  his  allotted  portion ; 
the  honnds  had  a  certain  allowance ;  and,  to 
make  the  division  as  general  as  possible,  the 
veipr  birds  had  their  diare  also.  'Hiere  is 
a  little  gristle,'  says  Tarberville,  'which  is 
upon  the  spoone  ofthe  brisket,  which  we  call 
the  raven's  bone ;  and  I  have  seen  in  some 
places  a  raven  so  wont  and  aocastomed  to  it, 
that  she  woald  never  fail  to  croak  and  cry 
for  it  all  the  time  yoa  were  in  breaking  ap  of 
the  deer,  and  would  not  depart  till  she  nad 
it.*  In  tne  very  ancient  metrical  romance  of 
Sir  Tiistrem,  that  peerless  knighL  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  very  deviser  ol  all  rales  of 
chase,  did  not  omit  the  ceremony : — 

*The  rauen  he  yaue  bis  yiftes 
Sat  on  the  iburched  tre.' 

Sir  Tristrem, 

The  raven  might  also  challenge  his  rights 
by  the  Book  of  St,  Albans;  for  thus  ny% 
Dame  Juliana  Bemers  :— 

*SUtt«thanon 
The  bdy  to  the  ^e,  from  the  corbyn  bone ; 
That  is  corbyn's  fee,  at  Xhb  death  he  will  be.' 

'  This  anecdote  wasL  in  former  editions,  inaccurately 
ascritied  to  Gregor  Macgreeor  of  GlenKyle,  called 
GkiuH*  Dhu,  or  Blade-knee,  a  relation  of  Rob  Roy, 
but.  as  I  have  been  assured,  not  addicted  to  his 


predatory 


.—Attgtf  Third  EdHion. 


Jonson,  in  'The  Sad  Shepherd,*  gives 
a  more  poetical  account  of  the  same  cere- 
mony : — 

*  MarioM.  Hs  that  undoes  him. 

Doth  cleave  the  brisket  booe.  upon  the  spoon 
Of  which  a  little  gristle  grows— you  call  it— 
Robin  /fdMC— The  raven's  bone. 
Mitriatu  Now  o'er  head  sat  a  raven 

Onasereboogli,  a  grown,  great  bird,  and  hoarse. 
Who.  aU  the  wluto  the  dea  w;^  brealdng  up. 
So  croak'd  and  cried  for  "t,  as  all  the  huntsmen. 
EnwdaOy  oki  Scathk>dc.  thought  it  ominous.' 


Note  XLVIIL 


Which  spills  the  foremost  foemafi's  life^ 
That  party  conquers  in  tJu  strife." — P.  341. 

Though  this  be  in  the  text  described  as 
a  response  of  the  Taghairm,  or  Oracle  of  the 
Hide,  it  was  of  itself  an  augury  frequently 
attended  to.  The  fate  of  the  battle  was  often 
anticipated  in  the  im^ination  of  the  com- 
batants, by  observing  which  party  Erst  shed 
blood.  It  is  said  that  the  Highlanders  ander 
Montrose  were  so  deepl^r  imbued  with  this 
notion,  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of 
Tiraermoor,  they  murder»l  a  defenceless 
herdsman,  whom  they  found  in  the  fields, 
merely  to  secnre  an  advantage  of  so  macb 
consequence  to  their  party. 


NOTE  XLIX. 

Alice  Brand.—Y,  243. 

This  little  fairy  tale  is  founded  upon  a  very 
curious  Danish  ballad,  whidi  occurs  in  the 
Ktempe  Viser,  a  collection  of  heroic  song% 
first  published  in  1591,  and  rqtrinted  in  1695, 
inscribed  by  Anders  Sofrensen,  the  collector 
and  editor,  to  Sophia  Queen  of  Denmark. 
I  have  been  favoured  with  a  literal  translation 
of  the  original,  by  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Robert  Jamieson,  whose  deep  knowledge  of 
Scandinavian  antiquities  will,  I  hope,  one 
day  be  displayed  in  iUu^ration  of  the  history 
of  Scottish  fiallad  and  Song,  for  which  no 
man  possesses  mc»«  ample  materials.  The 
story  will  remind  the  readers  of  the  Border 
Minstrelsy  of  the  tale  of  Yoang  Tamlane. 
Bat  this  is  only  a  solitary  and  not  very 
marked  instance  of  coinadence,  whereas 
several  of  the  other  ballads  in  the  sane 
collection  find  exact  coonterparts  in  the 
Kmmpe  Viser.  Which  may  have  been  the 
originals,  will  be  a  question  for  future  anti- 
quaries. Mr.  jamieson,  to  secure  the  power 
of  literal  translation,  has  adopted  the  old 
Scottish  idiom,  which  approaches  so  near  to 
that  of  the  Danish^  as  almost  to  give  word  for 
word,  as  well  as  Ime  for  line,  and  indeed  in 
many  verses  the  orthography  alone  is  altered. 
As  W'ester  H^f^  mentioned  in  the  first 
stanzas  of  the  ballad,  means  the  West  Sea^ 
in  opposition  to  the  Baltic,  or  East  Sea^ 
Mr.  Jamieson  inclines  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  scene  of  the  disenchantment  is  laid  in  one 
of  the  Orkney,  or  Hebride  Islands.    To  each 
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verse  in  the  original  !•  added  a  harden, 
having  a  kind  of  meaning  of  its  own,  but  not 
appli<^le,  at  least  not  oniforml^  applicable, 
to  the  sense  of  the  stansa  to  which  it  is  sub- 
joined :  this  is  very  coomion  both  in  Danish 
andScottirii  song. 

THE  ELFIN  GRAY. 

TKAKSLATBD  FKOli  THE  DANISH  KJBMPB  VISBR. 

p.  Z43i  AND  FIRST  PUBLISHED  IN  XS9>. 


iVr  /<avr  gM  void  i  VtsUr  H^f^ 

Der  agteren  6ctuA  mi  Ifyggi: 
Hand/Srer  did  baadk  AJJ^  og  humd. 
Og  agter  dtr  0m  vtrUerm  ttt  Hggi, 
0E  VILDB  DIUR  OG  DIURENB  UDI  SKOPVBN.) 


t.  There  fign  a  wold  in  Wester  Haf, 
There  aThnsbaiKle  means  to  btog. 
And  thither  he  carries  baith  hawkand  hound. 

There  "«*"B<"g  the  winter  to  Ugg. 
{.TTu -mild  dttr  oMd  dots  r  th4  sMaw  ouL) 

a.  He  taks  wf  him  balth  hoand  and  code 

The  lanmr  he  means  to  staj. 
The  wild  deer  in  the  shaws  that  are 

May  sairiy  rue  the  day. 
(rMeiHiddttr^e^) 

%  He's  hcw'd  die  beech,  and  he's  JUTd  the  alk, 
Saa  has  he  the  poplar  my ; 
And  grim  in  mood  was  the  giewaome  ^U, 
That  be  sae  bald  he  may. 

4.  He  hew'd  him  kipptes.  he  hew'd  hhn  bawks. 

wrmickle  moU  and  haste. 
Syne  speer'd  the  Elf  f  the  Imodc  that  bade. 
'  Wha 's  hacking  here  sae  Cut  t ' 

5.  Syne  up  and  spak  the  weiest  EiC 

Crean'd  as  an  immert  sma ; 

*  It 's  here  is  come  a  Christian  man  x—" 

I H  ley  him  or  he  ga.* 

fi.  It 'sop  syne  started  the  firstenEU; 
And  glower'd  about  sae  grim : 

*  It's  well  awa'  to  the  husbande's  hoeae* 

And  hald  a  court  on  him. 

7.  'Here  hews  he  down  bahhdcugg  and  shaw 
And  works  us  skaith  and  scorn : 
His  hnswile  he  sail  gie  to  me  ;— 
Thcy's  rue  the  day  they  ware  bom ! 

&  The  Elfea  a'  r  the  knock  that  were, 
Geed  dancing  in  a  string ; 
They  nighed  near  the  husband's  house, 
Sae  la^tbor  taOs  did  hfaig. 

9.  The  hound  he  yowls  i'  the  yard. 
The  herd  toots  in  his  horn ; 
The  earn  scraiglis,  and  the  cock  craws. 
As  the  husbmde  has  gf  en  him  his  com. 

la  The  EUim  were  fiTU  score  and  seven. 
Sae  iaidly  and  sae  grim ; 
And  they  the  hi»bande's  guests  maun  be. 
To  eat  and  drink  wf  him. 

II.  The  husbaade,  out  o*  Vlllenshaw. 
At  his  winnock  the  Elves  can  see : 
'  Help  me.  now.  Jesu,  Mary's  son ; 
Thir  Ehres  they  mint  at  me  r 

13.  In  every  nook  a  cross  he  cooct. 
In  his  chalmer  maist  ava; 
The  Elfen  a'  were  fley^d  thereat. 
And  iiew  to  the  wilcUwood  shaw. 


east,  and  some  flew  weat, 
B  to  the  norwart  flew  ] 
And  some  they  flew  to  tlie  deep  dale  down. 
There  still  they  are,  I  trow. 

14.  It  was  then  the  weieat  EU; 

In  at  the  door  braids  he ; 
Anst  was  the  hasbande.  for  that  Elf 
For  cross  nor  sign  wad  flee. 

15.  The  huswife  she  was  a  canny  wMb, 

She  set  the  Elf  at  the  board ; 
She  set  before  him  baith  ale  and  meat, 
wr  mony  a  weel.^valed  word. 

t6.  '  Hear  thou.  Gndeman  o' Vlllendiaw, 
What  now  I  say  to  thee ; 
Wha  bade  thee  bigg  within  our  bounds, 
Without  the  leave  o'  me? 

17.  *  But.  an*  thou  hi  our  bounds  win  bigg, 
And  bide,  as  well  as  may  be, 
Then  thou  thy  dearest  huswife  maun 
To  me  for  a  lemman  gie.* 

i&  Up  spak  the  faickless  husbande  then. 
As  God  the  grace  liimgae; 

*  Eline  she  is  to  me  sae  dear. 

Her  thou  may  nae-gate  hae.* 

19.  Till  the  Elf  he  answered  as  he  couth : 
'  Let  but  my  huswife  be. 
And  tak  whate'er.  o'  gude  or  gear. 
Is  miae,  awa  wf  thee.'— 

ao.  '  Then  111  thy  EUne  tak  and  thee, 
Aneath  my  feet  to  tread ; 
And  hide  thy  goud  and  wliite  monie 
Aneath  my  dwalling  stead.' 

9z.  The  husbande  and  his  househald  a' 
In  sary  rede  they  Join  : 

*  Far  l>etter  that  she  be  now  forfiUra, 
Nor  that  we  a'  should  tyne.' 

».  Up^  win  of  rede,  the  husbande  stood. 
Wf  heart  fo' sad  and  sab; 
And  he  has  gien  his  huswife  Ettaa 
Wf  the  young  Elfe  to  fere. 

S3.  Then  blyth  grew  he,  and  sprang  about : 
He  took  her  in  his  arm : 
The  rod  it  left  her  comely  cheek ; 
Her  heart  vras  dem'd  wf  harm. 

34.  A  waefe'  woman  then  she  was  ane. 
And  the  moody  tears  loot  fe' : 
'God  rewonme,  unseely  wife^ 
How  hard  a  wehd  I  fe^t 

as.  'Mvfeylplighttothefeirestvrlght 
Tnat  man  on  m<M  mat  see  ;— 
Maun  I  now  meUwf  a  Iaidly  El, 
His  light  lemman  to  be  t '^ 

06.  He  nUnted  anca— he  minted  twice, 
Wae  waz'd  her  heart  that  syth ; 
Syne  the  laidliest  flend  he  grew  that  e'er 
To  mortal  ee  did  kyth. 

97.  When  he  the  tliirden  time  can  mint 
To  Mary's  son  she  pray'd. 
And  the  Iaidly  Elf  was  dean  awa. 
And  a  fair  knight  fai  his  stead. 

96.  This  fen  under  a^linden  green. 
That  again  hb  shape  Iw  found  ; 
O^  wae  and  care  was  the  word  nae  mair. 
A'  were  sae  glad  that  stound. 

391.  *0  dearest  Eline,  hear  thou  this. 
And  thou  my  wife  sal]  be. 
And  a'  the  goud  in  merry  England 
Sae  freely  I-Ugfe  thee! 

30,  *  Whan  I  was  but  a  Uttle  wee  baim. 
My  mither  died  me  fira ; 
My  stepmither  sent  me  awa'  fta  her ; 
I  tum'd  till  an  El/tn  Gruy^ 

L   3 
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31.  *To  tbjr  hnslMiicl*  I  a  gift  will  gie, 

Wi'  midde  sute  and  s«ar. 
As  mends  for  Eline  his  nuswife ;— 
Thou's  be  my  beartis  dear.'— 

32.  'Thou  nobil  knyght,  we  thank  nowGod 

That  has  freed  us  frae  skaith  ; 
Sae  wed  thou  thee  a  maiden  free. 
And  Joy  attend  ye  baich  1 

33.  '  Sin'  I  to  thee  nae  maik  can  be 

My  dochter  may  be  thine  : 

And  thv  gud  will  right  to  fritfill, 

Lat  this  be  our  propine.'— 

34.  *  I  thank  thee,  Eliae,  thou  wise  woman; 

M  V  praise  thy  worth  sail  ha'e ; 
And  thy  love  gin  I  fail  to  win. 
Thou  here  at  hame  sail  stay.' 

35.  The  husbanda  biggit  now  on  his  tte. 

And  nae  ane  wrought  him  wrang ; 
His  dochter  wore  crown  in  Engeland, 
And  happy  lived  and  lang. 

3&  Now  Eline.  the  husbande's  huswife,  has 
Cour'd  a'  her  grief  and  harms ; 
She 's  mither  to  a  noble  queen 
That  sleeps  in  a  kingis  arms. 

GLOSSARY. 

Siaa^a  t.  fflfid,  a  woodt  woody  fts^uess.  /ftts- 
hand'ie,  ttotn  tha  Din.  ^t«  wICh,  ^nAUutdet^  liJJiin, 
or  IxKidxnuii,  who  m^s,  a  c^titWler  Of  the  £TiAind. 
mnd  cov^d  not  quit  t3i«  est^io  to  wbjch  hs  w:u  at- 
Ucb«4  wfthriut  the  penniiBlijt  of  hU  tard.  fhn  is 
llie  tente  fif  ihe  mmd  ia  the  edtl  Soottbh  retont.  In 
the  liceittkh  '  fibtghe  L^irt^'  iruulnted  fKirn  thr  /-'eg. 
MiM/tse.  (Aucbkikr^  MS,  ia  the  Adv.  LiKy  k  in  insed 
IncOtainiiaaEidy  with  [lue  DatL  a^tdi  SwmL  i>o,itU. 
£i££,  bijfkL        /_4^,  lie,        Dats^  dOK, 

31  Shitm,  wood.       Smtfijt,  sorely. 

3.  Jii.  oalL        CiYTt'i(***f,  torfitte.        ff-tld,  bold. 

4.  A'rjM/cjr  (cdiiplAt,  bfttiiK  Jfolti«d  at  th«-  k^k  for 

5.  tVeiext^  smallest  Crtattd,  shrunk,  diminished ; 
from  the  GadicrrisM,  very  small  /MmrrA  emmet; 
ant.  CArisiuut,  used  in  the  Danish  ballads.  Sec. 
in  contradistinction  to  dem^nt'ae,  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
land in  contradistinction  to  trtOe;  in  which  sense, 
a  person  ef  tlte  lower  class  in  Enfiand  would  call 
a  7(rv  or  a  TmrA  a  Cktristian,       Pl^,  frighten. 

&  Glffwr'd.  stated.       //aJd,  hold. 

7.  SJiHO"'  shade.       SjtaOAt  harm. 

8.  NieKedt  approached. 

9.  Yowls,  howls.  Toc*s.—\n  the  Dan.  titdt  is 
applied  both  to  the  bowling  of  a  dog,  and  the  sound 
of  a  horn.       Seraithx,  screams. 

to.  Lmidfy,  kiathly;  disgustingly  H^,       Grim^ 


XI.  Witmock,  window.       Mint,  aim  at. 
IS.  Coost,  cast       CMalmer,  chamber.       Maisi, 
most.       Ava,ofiSL 

13.  Norwart,  northward.        Tmu,  bdleve. 

14.  Braids,  strides  quickly  forward.      IVad,  would. 
'.  Cunny,  adroit.       Mony,  many.      IVeei-waUd, 


17.  Am,  \L       Bide,  abide.       Lemman, 


,Nat-g»tt, 
.  Coidk^cx 


Cttde,  ^oods ;  m^^>erty. 


could,  knew  how  to.      Laibe,\rX  alone. 


DwaUiHg^tead,  dwelling- 


so.  Antath 
place. 

ai.  Sary,  sorrowful  Rtde,  counsel ;  consultation. 
For/aim,  forlorn ;  lost ;  gone^  Tyns  (verb  neut.}, 
be  lost :  perish. 

a*.  IVttI  of  redt,  bewildered  fai  thought;  In  the 
Danish  original  *  vildraadagt' ;  Lat.  *  inops  consilii ' ; 
Cr.  &iropMi'.  This  expression  is  left  among  the 
desiderata  in  the  Glossary  to  Ritaon's  Romances,  and 
has  never  been  exDlained.  It  is  obsolete  in  the 
Danish  as  well  as  in  English.       Fare,  go. 


■3.  &ud.  red  or  tb«  eitttBk.  C^mtd.  fai  tlw  Danbh 
kiwmi  (wbicfi  ki  the  Dorth  of  Eo^Luid  Is  1.1M  in  uw^ 
a^  tlu;  wEn^d  Mtsr^*eii  is  wilti  us)  i  tinjQght  lo  a  dyin^g 

stsrte.     It   Is  uwd  by  bus  rid  cOmedijn'F.         Najfwt^ 


grief;  as  In  tlie  cfujtoil,  ai[«4  m  die  old  Teatcsak, 
C43]£lish^  and  Scottisll  \*0€XX\. 


LUALi.male.  iinif.  t.iJEc  ruth  ;  |>i^,  '£^"*Jrt<»,  lili- 
h,-.[4<i,  ,    unblcft.        Weirdy    bea.         /'■v|IiL„  Dan., 

aT.  L  S wed.  I,  i^kb  ;  get ;  «ct|nEr«  ;  prpcurc  i  hiv*  far 
mv  1  rt.  'T>M  Irothlc  vwb  nruiwcHi  in  Us  direct  and 
s«-  i!taf>'  iiirniftcitioni,  enctlvra  the  t*fliin  iii/ii'#i 
a- . ' '.  A  U.TA  RaiRiay  was  ritfht  In  hi^  4«Antt|oFT>  of  it.  It 
it  |i  i^v  0.  diaerentuHird  iromj^i',  an  nbbreHifi^n  of 
'J.i.W  or  be/aUi  asA  h  the  print hiul  TOi^it  la  FA^'GEH* 
tD  /ii  ^  ■!< ,  liike.  or  lay  facrfd  of. 

av  /^*i3^.  faith,  Af*irfj  mooid  i  cUtJin.  jI/a^  dtOte; 
mkfj^hl.  ..1/itHfi^  m>u^  Mefi^  mix.  £/,  on  Hit 
Tti!';  «?FTn,  in  the  IVrHh^  53jTi^''5ir5  ^i'hji  h^s  fn  itFF^f 

teUtgtnce ;  a  spirit ;  an  angeL  In  the  Hebrew  it 
bears  the  same  Import. 

96.  Minted,  attempted  :  meant ;  showed  a  tnind, 
or  intention  to.    The  original  is— 

*Hand  mindte  hende  forst— og  anden  gang ; — 
Hun  gioi-dis  i  hiortet  sa  vee : 
End  blef  hand  den  UdisU  deif-vel 
Mand  kunde  med  5yen  see. 
Der  hand  vOde  minde  den  tredie  gang,'  && 

Sytk,  tide.  time.       Kytk,  appear. 

aa,  Stound,  hour:  time ;  moment. 

99.  Merry  (old  'Teut  mtr^,  famous :  renowned ; 
answering,  in  lU  etymological  meaning,  exactly  to  the 
Latin  ntactus.  Hence  tnerry'tnen,  as  the  address 
of  achieftohisfoBowefs;  meanhag,  not  men  of  mirth, 
but  of  renown.  The  term  is  foundm  its  original  sense 
in  the  Gael  mtn-a,  and  the  Welsh  mawr,  great ;  and 
in  the  oldest  Teut.  Romances,  mar,  m*r,  and  iMcre; 
have  sometimes  the  same  signification. 

31.  Mends,  amends ;  recompense. 

33.  Maik,  match ;  peer ;  equaL     Prepine,  pledge ; 

3S-  ^  *n  Island  of  the  stand  magnitude ;  an  island 
ofthe /Trr/  magnitude  being  ca'* 
of  the  third  magnitude  a  hcbn, 

36.  Cont'd,  recovered. 


\  called  a  land,  and  one 


THE  GHAIST'S  WARNING. 

TRANSLATED  PROM  THE  DANISH  K^GMPB 
VISBR.  p.  731. 

By  the  *ermissiom  ^Mr.  yamieson,  this  haUad  is 
added  from  the  same  curious  Collection,  tt 
contains  sonte  fasstiges  of  great  pathos. 


Svend  Dyring  hattd  rider  tig  op  under  iie„ 

(y^arij^  seitfer  ung) 
DerfaeHk  handsigsaa  ven  en  mSi. 

{Mig  lyster  udilunden  at  ride,)  &-c 

I.  Child  Dyring  has  ridden  him  up  nnder  de*. 
{And  O  gtM  I  wereyoung I) 
There  wedded  he  him  sae  fair  >  a  may. 
(/'  the  greenwood  U  lisU  tne  to  ru£t.) 


UneUr  oc'—TYm  original  expression  has  been 
'  here  and  elsewhere,  because  no  other  could 


found  to  supply  its  place.  There  is  Just  as  much 
meaning  in  it  in  the  translation  as  in  the  original ;  but 
it  is  a  standard  Danish  ballad  phrase;  and  as  such,  it 
is  hoped,  win  be  allowed  to  pus. 

s '  Fair'—Thn  Dan.  and  Swed.  tww.  wen,  or  venne, 
and  the  GaO.  b&n.  In  the  obHque  cases  MJn  (c«m). 
is  the  origin  of  the  Scottish  bonny ,  which  has  so  much 
puazled  all  the  etymologists. 
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/  ttwdlbr  sarcn  bus  7«ur, 
And  thejr  serea  iNdrns  hae  gotten  in  fere. 

3.  Sae  Death's  come  there  IntOI  that  ttead. 
And  that  winsome  lOy  flower  ia  dead. 

4.  That  swain  he  has  ridden  htm  up  under  de, 
And  sjme  he  has  married  anither  may. 

5.  He's  married  a  may,  and  he's  feseen  her  ha 
Bm  she  was  a  grim  and  a  laidly  dame. 

&  When  into  the  castdl  court  drave  she. 
The  seven  bairns  stood  wi*  the  tear  in  dielr  I 


7.  The  babns  they  stood  wf  dule  and  dout  ,*— 
She  up  wf  her  foot,  and  she  Idclc'd  them  out. 

8.  Nor  ale  nor  mead  to  the  bairaies  she  gave : 

•  Bat  houfger  and  hate  frae  me  ye's  liave.' 

a  She  took  lirae  them  the  bowsterblae. 
And  said.  *  Ye  saU  Hgg  i' the  bate  strae  I 

ta  She  took  frae  them  tlie  groff  waz4ight : 
Says,  ^NowyesaDHggTthemirka'nightr 

n.  *Twas  \aut  X  the  night,  and  the  baimies  grat  c 
Their  mitEer  she  unider  the  mools  heard  that ; 

K.  That  heard  the  wife  under  the  eard  that  lay : 

*  For  sooth  maun  1  to  my  Isainies  gae  r 

13.  That  wife  can  stand  up  at  our  Lord's  Icnee, 
And  *Uay  J  gang  and  my  baimies  sect' 

14.  She  prigged  sae  sair,  and  she  prigged  sae  lang. 
That  he  at  the  last  ga'e  her  leave  to  gang. 

I^  'And  thou  saB  come  back  when  the  cock  does  craw. 
For  thou  n      ' 


16.  WThcr  banes  sae  stark  a  bowt  she  gae; 
She's  rhran  baith  wa'  and  marble  gray  1. 

17.  Whan  near  to  the  dwelling  she  can  gang. 
The  dogs  they  wow'd  till  the  Hft  it  rang. 

A  When  she  came  tm  the  casteO  yeCt, 
Her  eklcst  dochter  stood  thereat. 

1^  *  Why  stand  je  here,  dear  dochter  mine  t 
How  are  sma'brithers  and  sisters  thine  t '~ 

ao.  *  For  aooUiye^re  a  woman  baith  felr  and  fine; 
But  ye  are  nae  dear  mither  of  mine.'— 

».  *Och !  how  should  I  be  fine  or  fefa-t 

My  cheek  It  Is  pele,  and  the  ground's  my  lair.  — 

».  '  My  mither  was  white,  wf  dteek  sae  red ; 
But  thou  art  wan,  and  Bker  ane  dead.'— 

23.  'Ochl  how  should  I  be  white  and  red. 
Sae  lang  as  I've  been  cauld  and  dead  t  — 

a^  When  she  cam  tiS  the  rhalmer  in, 

Down  the  bairns'  cheeks  the  tears  did  rin. 

9S  She  bnskit  the  tane,  and  she  brusb'd  it  there 
She  kem'd  and  plaited  the  tither's  hair. 

>  The  original  of  this  and  the  foUowing  stanza  is 


'  Hon  sk0d  00  si 
Der  levepedt  muur  og  graa  marmorsteen. 

Der  hun  glk  igeonem  den  by. 
Dt  kumud*  tttdi  taa  hojt  i  skyi 


a6.  The  thirden  she  doodfd  upon  her  knee. 
And  the  fourthen  she  dichted  sae  cannOie. 

vj.  She's  ta'en  the  fifthen  upon  her  lap. 
And  sweetly  suckled  it  at  her  pap. 

ae.  TIU  her  ddest  dochter  syne  said  she. 

*  Ye  bid  Child  Dyring  come  here  to  me  * 

99.  Whan  he  cam  tlO  the  chahner  in. 
Wr  angry  mood  she  said  to  him : 

30U  '  I  left  you  routh  o'  ale  and  bread : 
My  bairnies  quaO  for  hunger  and  need. 

31.  *  I  left  ahind  me  braw  bowstera  blae ; 
My  baimies  are  llggin'  i'  the  bare  strae. 

33.  '  I  left  ye  sae  mony  a  groff  wax-Ught ; 
My  baimies  liggf  the  mirk  a'  night. 

33.  'Gin  aft  I  come  back  to  visit  thee, 
Wae,  dowy,  and  weary  thy  luck  shaU  be.' 

34.  Up  spak  little  Kirstfai  in  bed  that  by : 

*  To  thy  baimies  111  do  the  best  I  may.' 

3$.  Aye  when  they  heard  the  dog  nirr  and  bdl, 
Sae  ga'e  they  the  baimies  bread  and  ale. 

36.  Ave  whan  the  dog  did  wow,  in  haste 

They  cross'd  and  sain'd  themsells  firae  the  ghaist. 

37.  Aye  whan  the  little  dog  yowrd.  with  fear 
\And  Ojrm  I  wertymtttg  I ) 

They  shook  at  the  thought  the  dead  was  near. 


\And  Ojrm  1  wtrtyvuttg  I ) 
rhey  shook  at  the  thought  the  < 
\f  the  grttH!W«od  it  iists  mt  to  ride.) 


or. 


{Fair  words  sae  mony  »  koart  tk^  ekoer.) 


Stania  i.  May,  maid.        Listt,  ^ 

3.  AidrMj,  duldren.       /H/hr,  together. 

3.  Sfeadf  place.  fVinsome,  engaging;  giving 
Joy  (old  Teut.). 

4.  5VNr,  then. 

c  fiesstMt  fetched;  brought. 

a  Drove,  drove. 

7.  DuU,  sorrow.       Dout,  fear. 

9w  Bowster^  bolster;  cushion;  bed.  Blae,  Uue. 
Strae,  straw. 

20.  Grqjfi  great;  large  fax  girt  Mark,  mirk: 
dark. 

11.  La$tg  f  tft*  nigrkt,  late.  Grat,  wept.  Moots, 
mould;  earth. 

12.  Eard,  earth.        Go*,  go. 

14.  Prigged,  entreated  earnestly  and  peraeveringiy. 
Gang,jpK 

15.  Crarm,  crow. 

16.  Banes,  bones.  Stark,  strong.  Bowt,  boh ; 
elastic  spring,  like  that  of  a  bolt  or  amno  from  a  bow. 
^riwM,  split  asunder.        /fV,  waU. 

27.  Womfd,  howled.       Lift,  sky,  firmament ;  air. 

xd    Yett,  gate. 

19.  Sma',  sroaD. 

03.  Cauld,  cokL. 

B4.  Till,  to.       Bin,  run. 

as.  Buska,  dressed.  Kem'd,  combed.  Titker, 
the  other. 

3a  Routk,  plenty.  Qitail^  are  quelled;  die. 
AVm/*  want. 

31.  Akind,  behind.       Braw,  brave ;  fine. 

33.  Dowy,  sorrowful 

35.  Nirr,  snari.       Bell,  bark. 

■^  Sain'd,  blessed ;  literally.  sietud-wWh.  the  sijrn 
or  the  cross.  Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
Jtunes  were  used  in  saining,  as  a  spell  against  the 
power  of  enchantment  and  evil  genii.  Ghaist, 
ghost. 
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(Siotu  to 


NoteL. 


/*«  moody  E(/Ih  King^.^V.  243. 

In  a  lon^r  diMertation  upon  the  Fairy 
Superstitiona^ublished  in  the  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border,  the  most  valoable  part 
of  which  was  sopplied  by  my  learned  and 
indefatigable  friend,  Dr.  John  Lerden,  most 
of  the  circmnstances  are  collected  which  can 
throw  lig^ht  QPon  the  popular  belief  which 
even  yet  prevails  respectmg  them  in  Scotland. 
Dr.  Grahame,anthorofanentertainins:work 
npon  the  Scenery  of  the  Perthshire  Htffhlands, 
already  frequently  quoted,  has  recorded,  with 
mat  accuracy,  the  pecuUar  tenets  held  by 
the  Highlanders  on  this  topic,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Loch  Katrine.  The  learned  author  is  in- 
clined to  deduce  the  whole  mythology  from 
the  Druidical  system, — an  opmion  to  which 
there  are  many  objections. 

'  The  Daoifu  SnC^  or  Men  of  Peace  of  the 
Hi];hlandera  though  not  absolutely  malevo* 
lent,  are  believed  to  be  a  peevish,  repining 
race  of  beings,  who,  possessing  themselves  but 
a  scanty  portion  <m  happiness,  are  supposed 
to  envy  mankind  their  more  complete  and 
substantial  enjoyments.  They  are  supposed 
to  enjoy  in  their  subterraneous  recesses  a  sort 
of  shadowy  haf^ness, — a  tinsel  grandeur ; 
which,  however,  they  would  wiUingly  ex- 
chanse  for  the  more  solid  joys  of  moitality. 

'  They  are  believed  to  inhaoit  certain  round 
grassy  eminences,  wha%  they  celebrate  their 
nocturnal  festivities  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
About  a  mile  beyond  the  source  of  the  Forth 
above  Lochcon.  there  is  a  place  called 
Cot'rshCan,  or  the  Cove  of  the  Men  of  Pteace, 
which  is  still  supposed  to  be  a  favourite  place 
of  their  residence.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
to  be  seen  many  round  conical  eminences ; 
particularly  one,  near  the  head  of  the  lake, 
by  the  skirts  <^  which  many  are  still  afraid  to 
pass  after  sunset.  It  is  believed,  that  if,  on 
Hallow-eve,  any  person,  alone,  goes  round 
one  of  these  hills  nine  times,  towards  the  left 
hand  {stnisirorsum)  a  door  shall  open,  by 
which  he  will  be  admitted  into  their  subter- 
raneous abodes.  Many,  it  is  said,  of  mortal 
race,  have  been  entertained  in  their  secret 
recesses.  There  they  have  been  received  into 
the  most  splendid  apartments,  and  r^jfaled 
with  the  most  sumptuous  banquets,  and 
delicious  wines.  Their  females  surpass  the 
daughters  of  men  in  beauty.  The  s^tmingly 
happy  inhabitants  pass  their  time  in  festivity, 
and  in  dancing  to  notes  of  the  softest  music. 
But  unhappy  is  the  mortal  who  joins  in  their 
joys,  or  ventures  to  partake  of  their  dainties. 
By  this  indulgence^  he  forfeits  for  ever  the 
society  of  men,  and  is  bound  down  irrevocably 
to  the  condition  of  Shfichy  or  Man  of  Peace. 

^  A  woman,  as  is  reported  in  the  Highland 
tradition,  was  con\-eyed,  in  days  of  yore,  into 
the  secret  recesses  of  the  Men  of  Peace. 
There  she  was  recognised  by  one  who  had 
formerly  been  an  ordinary  mortal,  but  who 


had,  by  some  fatality,  become  associated 
with  the  Shilchs.  This  acquaintance.  stiU 
retaining  some  portion  of  human  benevolence, 


warned  her  of  her  danger,  and  counselled  her, 
as  she  valued  her  liberty,  to  abstain  from 
eating  and  drinking  with  them  for  a  certain 
space  of  time.  She  complied  with  the  counsel 
of  her  friend ;  and  when  the  period  assigned 
was  elapsed,  she  found  herself  again  upon 
earth,  restored  to  the  society  of  mortals.  It 
is  added,  that  when  she  examined  the  viands 
which  had  been  presented  to  her,  and  which 
had  appeared  so  tempting  to  the  eye,  they 
were  found,  now  that  the  enchantment  was 
removed,  to  consist  only  of  the  refuse  of  the 
earth.'— Pp.  107-111. 


Note  LI. 


Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beech  andoah, 
Our  moonlight  circle's  screen  ? 

Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer^ 
Beloved  of  our  Elfin  Queen  ?— P.  145. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  fairies, 
if  not  positively  malevolent,  are  capricious, 
and  easily  offended.  They  are,  like  other 
proprietors  of  forests,  peculiarly  jealous  of 
their  riffhts  of  vert  and  venison^  as  appears 
from  the  cause  of  offence  taken,  in  the 
original  Danish  ballad.  This  jealousy  was 
also  an  attribute  of  the  northern  Duergar^ 
or  dwarfs ;  to  many  of  whose  distinctions  the 
fairies  seem  to  have  succeeded,  if,  indeed, 
they  are  not  the  same  class  of  beings.  In  the 
huge  metrical  record  of  German  Chivalry, 
entitled  theHelden-Buch,  Sir  Hildebrand,  and 
the  other  heroes  of  whom  it  treats,  are  en- 
gaged in  one  of  their  most  desperate  adven- 
tures, from  a  rash  violation  of  the  rose-garden 
of  an  Elfin,  or  Dwarf  King. 

There  are  yet  traces  of  a  belief  in  thb 
worst  and  most  malicious  order  of  Fairies, 
among  the  Border  wilds.  Dr.  Lerden  has 
introcmced  such  a  dwarf  into  his  ballad 
entitled  the  Cout  of  Keeldar,  and  has  not  for- 
got his  characteristic  detestation  of  the  chase. 

*  The  third  blast  that  young  Keddar  blew. 

StiU  stood  the  limber  wvu 
And  a  wea  man,  of  swarthy  hue. 
Upstarted  by  a  cairn. 

His  russet  weeds  were  btx>wn  as  heath 

That  clothes  the  upland  fell : 
And  the  hair  of  his  head  was  mz£ef  red 

As  the  purple  heatfaer-belL 

An  urchin,  clad  in  prickles  red, 

Qung  cow'rlnsf  to  his  arm ; 
The  hounds  ther  howl'd.  and  backward  fled. 

As  struck  by  lairy  charm. 


Why  rises  hk^h  the  stas^hound's  cry. 
Where  staff-hound  ne'er  ihould  be  t 
iThy  wakes  that  hor?  the  silent  mom. 
Without  the  leave  of  met"— 
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"  Brown  dwmrf,  tkat  o'«r  the  nooitUKl  ttrayt, 

Tby  naae  to  Keeldar  too  I  "~ 
"Tbe  Brown  man  of  tbeMoofSiWhostay* 

Beneath  tlie  heaiher-beU. 

*"Tfe  sweet  b«ae«th  the  hettber-beQ 

To  live  in  autuinn  brown  ; 
And  sweet  to  hear  the  Ur'rock's  swdl. 

Far,  lar  from  tower  and  town. 

**  Bat  woe  bedde  the  shrflUng  hora. 

The  chase's  surly  cheer  I 
And  ever  that  hunter  is  forlorn. 

Whom  first  at  mom  I  hear."' 

The  poetical  picture  here  given  of  the 
Ditenrar  corresponds  exactly  with  the  follow- 
ing Nortbninbrian  legend,  with  which  I  was 
lately  favoured  by  my  learned  and  kind 
friend,  Mr.  Snrtees  of  Mainsforth,  who  has 
bestowed  indefatigable  labcmr  npon  the  an- 
tiqnities  of  the  English  Border  coanties. 
The  sabject  is  in  itself  so  coriotts,  that  the 


length  ot  the  note  will,  I  hope,  be  pardoned. 
*I  have  only  one  record  to  offer  of  the 
appearance  of^oar  Northumbrian  Dneigar. 
My  narratrix  is  Blitabeth  Cockbum,  an  old 


My  narratnx  is  isiitaDetii  cockDum,  an  old 
wOe  of  Offerton,  in  this  coanty,  whose  credit, 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
nmch  impeached,  when  I  add.  that  she  is^  by 
her  doll  neighboara,  sopposed  to  be  occasion- 
al^ insane,  bat,  bv  herself,  to  be  at  those 
tiroes  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  seeing 
visions,  and  spectral  appearances  which  shon 
the  common  ken. 

*  In  the  year  before  the  ffreat  rebellion,  two 
yoong  men  from  Newcastle  were  sporting  on 
the  high  moors  above  Elsdon,  and  after 
panming  their  game  several  hoars,  sat  down 
to  dine  in  a  green  glen,  near  one  of  the 
moontain  streams.  After  their  repast,  the 
yoanger  lad  ran  to  the  brook  for  water,  and 
after  stooping  to  drink,  was  sarinisea,  on 
lifting  his  head  again,  by  the  appearance  of 
a  brown  dwarf,  who  stood  on  a  crag  covered 
with  brackens,  across  the  bom.  This  ex- 
traordinary personage  did  not  appear  to  be 
above  half  the  stattue  of  a  common  man,  bat 
was  nncommonly  stoat  and  broad-bailt, 
having  the  appearance  of  vast  strength.  H  is 
dress  was  entirely  brown,  the  colour  of  the 
brackens,  and  bis  head  covered  with  frizxied 
red  hair.     His  coantenance  was  expressive 


of  the  most  savage  ferocity,  and  his  eyes 
glared  like  a  balL  It  seems  he  addrened 
the  yoong  man  first,  threatening  him  with 
bis  vengeance,  for  having  treraassed  on  his 
demesne!!,  and  asking  mm  it  he  knew  in 


gU] 

the  yoong  ma —  _  „ 

bis  vengeance,  for  having  treraassed  on  his 
demesne!!,  and  asking  mm  it  he  knew  in 
whose  presence  he  stoc3?  The  vonth  replied, 
that  he  now  supposed  him  co  Be  the  loid  of 
the  moors ;  that  he  offended  through  ignor- 
ance ;  and  offered  to  bring  him  the  game  he 
had  killed.  The  dwarf  was  a  little  mollified 
by  this  submission,  but  remarked,  that 
Bodnng  could  be  more  offensive  to  him  than 
soch  an  offer,  as  he  considered  the  wild 
animals  as  his  subjects,  and  never  flailed  to 
avenge  their  destruction.  He  condescended 
further  to  inform  him,  that  he  was,  like  him- 
sdf^  mortal,  tboogh  of  years  far  exceeding 


the  lot  of  ccnnmon  humanity;  and  (what 
I  should  not  have  had  an  idea  of)  that  he 
hoped  for  salvation.  He  never,  he  added,  fed 
on  anything  that  had  life,  but  lived  in  the 
summer  on  wortle-berries.  and  in  winter  <m 
nuts  and  am>]es,of  which  he  had  great  store 
in  the  wooos.  Finally,  he  invited  his  new 
acquaintance  to  accompany  him  home  and 
partake  hb  hospitality ;  an  offer  which  the 
youth  was  on  toe  point  of  accepting,  and 
was  just  going  to  spring  across  the  brook 
(which,  ifbe  bad  done,  says  Elizabeth,  the 
dwarf  would  certainly  have  torn  him  in 
pieces),  when  his  foot  was  arrested  by  the 
vcrice  of  his  companion,  who  thought  he  had 
tarried  long ;  and  on  looking  round  again, 
**  the  wee  brown  man  was  fled.**  The  story 
adds,  that  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  slight 
the  admonition,  and  to  ^xnt  over  the  moors 
on  his  way  homewards ;  but  soon  after  his 
return,  he  fell  into  a  lingering  disorder,  and 
died  within  the  year.' 


NOTB  LII. 


Or  who  may  dart  on  wold  to  wear 
Thtfairus  fatal £r4€n  A— P.  243. 

As  the  Daoitu  SAf^  or  Men  of  Peace,  wore 
green  habits,  they  were  supposed  to  take 
offence  when  any  mortals  ventured  to  assume 
their  favourite  colour.  Indeed,  from  some 
reason  which  has  been,  perhaiM,  originally 
a  general  superstition,  grun  is  held  in  Scot- 
land to  be  unlucky  to  particular  tribes  and 
counties.  The  Caithness  men,  who  hold  this 
belief,  allege  as  a  reason,  that  their  bands 
wore  that  colour  when  they  were  cut  off  at  the 
battle  of  Flodden ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
they  avoid  crossing  the  Ord  on  a  Monday, 
being  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  their  ill- 
omened  array  set  forth.  Green  is  also  dis- 
liked by  those  of  the  name  of  Qgilvy ;  but 
more  eq>ecially  is  it  held  fatal  to  the  whole 
clan  of  Grahame.  It  is  remembered  of  an 
aged  gentleman  of  that  name,  that  when  his 
horse  fell  in  a  fox-chase,  he  accounted  for  it 
at  once  by  observing,  that  the  whipcord 
attached  to  his  lash  was  of  this  unlucky 
colour. 


Note  LIIL 

For  thou  wert  christtn'd  man.—V.  243. 

The  elves  were  supposed  ^^rcatly  to  envy 
the  privileges  acquired  by  Christian  initiation, 
and  they  gave  to  those  mortals  who  had  fallen 
intotheirpower  a  certain  precedence,  founded 
upon  this  advantageous  distinction.  Tamlane, 
in  the  old  ballad,  describes  bis  own  rank  in 
the  fairy  procession  :— 

*  For  I  ride  on  a  mUk-white  sieed 
And  aye  nearest  the  town ; 
Because  I  was  a  christen'd  knigbt 
They  fire  me  that  renown.' 
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I  presume  that,  in  the  Danish  ballad  of  the 
Smn  Gray  (see  above,  p.  397),  the  obstinacy 
of  the  *  Wetest  Eif/  who  would  not  flee  for 
cross  or  si|m.  is  to  be  derived  from  the  cir- 
cumstance ot  bis  havinjf  been  'christened 
man/ 

How  eager  the  Elves  were  to  obtain  for 
thdroffspnng  the  prerof attves  of  Christianity 
will  be  proved  by  the  following  storv : — *  In 
the  district  called  Haga,  in  Iceland,  dwelt 
a  nobleman  called  Sigward  Forster,  who  had 
an  intrigue  with  one  of  the  subterranean 
females.  The  elf  became  pr^nant,  and 
exacted  from  her  lover  a  firm  promise 
that  he  would  procure  the  baptism  of  the 
infant.  At  the  appointed  time,  the  mother 
came  to  the  churchyard,  on  the  wall  of 
which  she  placed  a  golden  cup,  and  a  stole 
for  the  priest,  a^^reeable  to  the  custom  of 
making  an  otiermg  at  baptism.  She  then 
stood  a  little  apart.  When  the  priest  left  the 
church,  he  enquired  the  meaning  of  what  he 
saw,  and  demanded  of  Sie-ward  if  he  avowed 
himself  the  father  of  the  child.  But  Sigward, 
ashamed  of  the  connection,  denied  the  pater- 
nity. He  was  then  interrogated  if  he  desired 
that  the  child  should  be  baptised ;  but  this 
also  he  answered  in  the  negative,  lest,  by  such 
request,  he  should  admit  himself  to  be  the 
father.  On  which  the  child  was  left  untouched 
and  unbaptized.  Whereupon  the  mother,  in 
extreme  wrath,  snatched  up  the  infant  and  the 
cup,  and  retired,  leaving  the  priestly  cope,  of 
which  fragments  are  still  in  preservation. 
But  this  female  denounced  and  imposed  upon 
.Sigward  and  his  posterity,  to  the  ninth  i^enera- 
tion,  a  singular  disease,  with  which  many  of 
his  descendants  are  afflicted  at  this  day.* 
Thus  wrote  Einar  Dudmond,  pastor  of  the 
parish  of  Garpsdale,  in  Iceland,  a  man  pro- 
foundly versed  in  learning,  from  whose 
manuscript  it  was  extracted  by  the  learned 
ToTistvM,—HistoHaHrolfiKrakit\  Hafnidy 
17151  prefaiio. 

Note  LIV. 

Andgaih  shines  ike  Fairy-land-- 
But  ail  is  glistening  show,— V.  244. 

No  fact  respecting  Fairy-land  seems  to  be 
better  ascertained  than  the  fantastic  and 
illusory  nature  of  their  apparent  pleasure  and 
splendour.  It  has  been  already  noticed  in  the 
former  quotations  from  Dr.  Grahame's  en- 
tertainingly volume,  and  may  be  confirmed  by 
the  following  Highland  tradition :  'A  woman, 
whose  new-bom  child  had  been  conveyed  by 
them  into  their  secret  abodes,  was  also  carried 
thither  herself,  to  remain,  however,  only  until 
she  should  suckle  her  infant.  She  one  day, 
during  this  period,  observed  the  Shi*ichs 
busily  employed  in  mixing  various  ingre- 
dients in  a  boiling  caldron  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  composition  was  prepared,  she  remarked 
that  thev  all  carefully  anointed  their  eyes 
with  it,  laying  the  remainder  aside  for  future 


use.  In  a  moment  when  they  were  all  absent, 
she  also  attempted  to  anoint  her  eyes  with 
the  precious  drug,  but  had  time  to  apply  it  to 
one  eye  only,  when  the  Daaine  .SAT  returned. 
But  with  that  eye  she  was  henceforth  enabled 
to  see  everything  as  it  really  passed  in  their 
secret  abodes.  She  saw  every  object,  not  as 
she  hitherto  had  done,  in  deceptive  splendour 
and  elegance,  but  in  its  genuine  colours  and 
form.  The  gaudy  ornaments  of  the  apart- 
ment were  reduced  to  the  walls  of  a  gloomy 
cavern.  Soon  after^  havinf^  discharged  her 
office,  she  was  dismissed  to  her  own  home. 
Still,  however,  she  retained  the  faculty  of 
seeing,  with  her  medicated  eye,  cverytfiing 
that  was  done,  anywhere  in  her  presence,  by 
the  deceptive  art  of  the  order.  One  day, 
amidst  a  throng  of  people,  she  chanced  to 
observe  the  ShCteh^  or  man  of  peace,  in  whose 
possession  she  had  left  her  child ;  though  to 
even'  other  eye  invisible.  Prompted  by 
mtit<.Tnal  aifection,  she.':  inarK'Srtcntly  ac- 
co^E.4^d  tiim^  aad  beg^Q  to  enquire  after  the 
weJFare  of  her  tthilil.  The  in, in  of  peace, 
as;tr>nkhcd  at  being  thiij  rccogriised  by  one 
of  riM>rta]i  ratif,  fJcmanded  how  ^he  haa  been 
en  a  b  1  ed  i  o  d  isco  ve  r  him  ^  A  wed  ijy  the  terrible 
fn»wn  of  bfs  caantcn;iiicei,  she  acknowledged 
what  shi-?  Ivni  done.  He  spat  in  her  eye, 
and  GKt initialled  it  For  evftr,'— Grahame'S 
SkefcA^'i^  pp.  1 1 6-1 1$.  It  tB  veTT  remarkable 
thnt  this  si; or)',  tTAtislatriJ  by  Dr.  Graharoe 
frotn  popular  Gaelic  LraditiDis,  i<  to  be  found 
in  the  Otia  Imperial  la  of  Gcrva^r  of  Tilbury. 
AT*'ork  of  grtat  intp.yrtst  mig^ht  be  compiled 
upan  the  origin  of  popular  uctii>n,  ana  the 
tmiii^rf^i'^'ji-".  >-.r'>=lTni]L!r  t^ili'-jfrr-m  age  to  age, 
ahii  u  uxu  couuuy  (.a  cauntr)'.  The  mythology 
of  one  period  would  then  appear  to  pass  into 
the  romance  of  the  next  century,  and  that 
into  the  nursery  tale  of  the  subsequent  a^^es. 
Such  an  investtjration,  while  it  went  greatly 
to  diminish  our  ideas  of  the  richness  of  human 
invention,  would  also  show  that  these  fictions, 
however  wild  and  childish,  possess  such 
charms  for  the  populace,  as  enable  them  to 
penetrate  into  countries  unconnected  by 
manners  and  language,  and  having  no  ap- 
parent intercourse  to  afford  the  means  of 
transmission.  It  would  carry  me  far  beyond 
my  bounds,  to  produce  instances  of  this  com- 
munity of  fable  among  nations  who  never 
borrowed  from  eadi  other  anything  intrinsi- 
cally worth  learning.  Indeed,  the  wide  diffu- 
sion of  popular  fictions  may  be  compared  to 
the  facility  with  which  straws  and  feathers  are 
dispersed^abroad  by  the  wind,  while  valuable 
metals  cannot  be  transported  widbout  trouble 
and  labour.  There  lives,  I  believe,  only  one 
gentleman,  whose  unlimited  acquaintance 
with  this  subject  mi^ht  enable  him  to  do  it 
justice :  I  mean  my  fnend,  Mr.  Francis  Douce, 
of  the  British  Museum,  whose  usual  kindness 
will  I  hope,  pardon  my  mentioning  his  name, 
while  on  a  subject  so  ck>sely  connected  with 
his  extensive  and  carious  researches. 
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Notb  LV. 

IsunJk  down  in  a  sinful  fray y 

Andy  "iwtjct  life  and  dtaiky  was  snaiek'd 
away 
To  ike  Joyless  Elfin  bower.— V.  244. 

The  sabjects  of  Fairy-land  were  recruited 
from  the  r^ioDS  of  hnmanttj  by  a  sort  of 
crimping^  S3rsteni,  which  extended  to  adnlts 
as  well  as  to  infants.  Many  of  those  who  were 
in  this  world  supposed  to  have  dischaT;^ed 
the  debt  of  nature,  had  only  become  denixens 
of  the  *  Londe  of  Faery.*  In  the  beautiful 
Fairy  RomaiAre  of  Orfee  and  Heurodiia 
fOrplieus  and  Earydice)  in  the  Anchinleck 
MS.  is  the  followinj;  strikins^  enumeration  of 
persons  thus  abstracted  from  middle  earth. 
Mr.  Ritson  unfortanatelv  published  this 
romance  from  a  copy  in  which  the  following, 
and  many  other  highly  poetical  passages,  do 
not  occnr : — 

'  Then  fac  £«£  bElmtcIa  abouf  iSi, 

ADd  Meh«  ttA  Hmtoid  with  Id.  tJ>e  wal, 

or  CjHc  Ctut  ii*«rtlU(kler  y-t!«iHitlH. 

Aod  tiKDUgbf  fjisde  aad  ficre  noaf^ bl  ■ 

SodiA  sbQue  wllJicnilBi]  fa^^ide ; 

A.q4  wuEti  non  anii»  «i44e  : 

An  J  sfliTtA  tbureh  tl^  bodk  luidrie  voonde ; 

Anil  some  1«^  wod«  y-boundii  \ 

And  SAI3I  Rfiii«d  oa  Boem  ^tc  ; 

Afld  «uiii  mttTMiglal  jm  ttiai  ct« ; 

And  &ata  war  Id  wiiei  jidrexni ; 

And  suin  vritti  €rfi  il  forschrevnl ; 

Wiv^  tter  lay  «m  childe  tie4de  j 

Sum  4fw$B^  andJUdTn  4w«ide ; 

And  vrmvicr  fel«  tlwr  lA^f"  bb^ew 

liWht  4J,  tbai  cl«|:«  bet  utidurtidet  i 

W(TJ1  filH  thid«r  f  <DiHe' 


NotbLVL 
Who  ever  recked,  where,  Mow,  orwhen^ 
The  prowling  fox  was  traffdor  slain  ? 
-P.  049. 
St.  John  actasdly  used  this  illustration  when 
engaged  in  coofnting  the  plea  of  law  pro> 
uoaea  for  the  unfortunate  £iarl  of  Strafford : 
*  It  was  true,  we  gave  laws  to  hares  and  deer, 
because  they  are  oeasts  of  chase ;  but  it  was 
never  accounted  cither  cruelty  or  foul  play 
to  knock  foxes  or  wolves  on  the  head  as  they 
can  Ibe  found,  because  they  are  beasts  of  prey. 
In  a  word,  the  law  and  humanity  were  alike ; 
the  one  being  more  fallacious,  and  the  other 
more  barbarous,  than  in  any  age  had  been 
vented  in  such  an  authority.*— CLARENDON'S 
History  of  ike  Rebellion.    Oxford,  1702,  fol. 
vol-  p^  183.         

Note  LVII. 

his  Highland  duer. 

The  harden" djlesh  of  mountain  aeer. 

— P.  349. 
The  Scottish  Highlanders  in  former  times 
had  a  concise  mode  of  cooking  their  venison, 
or  rather  of  dispensing  with  cooking  it,  which 
appears  greatly  to  have  surprised  the  French 
whom  chance  made  acquainted  with  it  The 
Vidame    of  Charteri,  when   a   hosUge   in 


England,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
was  permitted  to  travel  mto  Scotland,  ana 

Etrated  as  far  as  to  the  remote  Highlands 
fin  fond  des  Sauvages),  After  a  great 
ing  party,  at  which  a  most  wonderful - 
quantity  of  game  was  destroyed,  he  saw  these 
Scottish  Savaggs  devour  a  part  of  their  veni" 
son  raw,  without  axjy  farther  preparation 
than  compressing  it  between  two  batons  of 
wood,  so  as  to  force  out  the  blood,  and  render 
it  extremely  hard.  This  they  reckoned  a 
great  delicacy ;  and  when  the  Vidame  partook 
of  it,  his  compliance  with  their  taste  rendered 
him  extremely  popular.  This  curious  trait  of 
manners  was  communicated  by  Mons.  de 
Montmorency,  a  great  friend  of  the  Vidame, 
to  Brantome,  oy  whom  it  is  recorded  in  Vies 
desHommes  lUustreSy  Discourse  Ixxxix.  art. 
14.  The  process  by  which  the  raw  venison 
was  rendered  eatable  is  described  very 
minutely  in  the  romance  of  Perceforest,  where 
Estonne,  a  Scottish  knight-errant,  having 
slain  a  deer,  says  to  bis  companion  Chuxdins : 
*  Sire,  or  mangeres  vons  et  moy  anssL  Voire 
si  nous  anions  de  feu^  dit  Claudius.  Pkr 
Tame  de  mon  pere,  dist  Estonne.  ie  vous 
atonmeray  et  cuiray  a  la  manlere  de  nostre 
IMiys  comme  pour  chenalier  errant.  Lors 
-  tira  son  espee,  et  sen  vint  a  la  branche  dung 
arbre,  et  y  fait  vng  grant  tnxL  et  puis  fend  la 
branche  bien  dienx  piedx,  et  boute  la  cuisse 
du  serf  entredenx,  et  puis  prent  le  licol  de  son 
cheval,  et  en  lye  la  branche,  et  destraint  si 
fort,  que  le  sang  et  Ics  humeurs  de  la  chair 
saillent  hors,  et  demenre  la  chair  doulce 
et  seiche.  Lors  prent  la  chair,  et  oste  ius 
le  cuir,  et  la  chaire  demenre  aussi  blanche 
comme  si  oe  fenst  dun?  cbappon.  Dont  dist 
a  Claudius,  Sire,  ie  la  vous  ay  cniste  a  la 
guise  de  mon  pays,  vons  en  pones  manger 
hardyement,  car  le  mangeray premier.  Lors 
met  sa  main  a  sa  selle  en  vng  hen  qui  I  y  anoit, 
et  tire  hors  sel  et  poadre  de  poinre  et  gin- 
gembre,  mesle  ensemble,  et  le  iecte  dessns, 
et  le  frote  sns  bien  fort,  pun  le  cou{^  a 
naoytie,  et  en  donne  a  Claudius  Tune  des 
pieces,  et  puis  mort  en  Tautre  aussi  sanou- 
reussement  quil  est  aduis  que  il  en  feist  la 
pouldre  voller.  Quant  Oaudius  veit  quil  Ie 
mangeoit  de  tel  gonst,  il  en  print  grant  faim, 
et  commence  a  manger  tresvoufentieis,  et 
dist  a  Estonne:  Pkr  Tame  de  moy,  ie  ne 
mangeay  oncquesmais  de  chair  atoumec' 
de  telle  guise :  mais  doresenauant  ie  ne  me 
retoumeroye  pas  hors  de  mon  cbemin  pour 
anoir  la  cnite.  Sire,  dist  Estonne,  quant  ie 
suis  en  desers  d*Eco8se,  dont  ie  suis  seigneur, 
ie  cheuaucberay  huit  lours  ou  (^uinxe  que  ie 
n'entreray  en  chastel  ne  en  maison,  et  si  ne 
verray  feu  ne  personne  vinant  fors  que  bestes 
sanuages,  et  de  celles  mangeray  atoumees 
en  ceste  maniere,  et  mieulx  me  plaira  que  la 
viande  de  rempereur.  Ainsi  sen  vont  man- 
geant  et  cheuauchant  iusques  adonc  quilz 
arriuerent  sur  une  moult  belle  fontaine  que 
estoit  en  vne  valee.  Quant  Estonne  la  vit  il 
dist  a  Claudius,  allons  boire  a  ccste  fonUine. 
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Or  beanooa,  dut  Bctonne,  da  boir  que  le  gmnt 
dien  a  pooraeu  a  tontea  gena.  et  que  ine  pUist 
mieulx  que  lea  ceruoiaes  d^Angfeterre/— Z^ 
TrtseHtiranUHytUnrg  du  trgntobU  RoyPercC' 
Jbrtsi.  Pariaj  153 1,  foL  tome  i.  foL  Iv.  vera. 

After  all,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  la 
chairs  nosiree^  for  ao  the  French  called  the 
.ventaon  thna  anmmarily  prepared,  waa  any- 
thing more  than  a  mere  radektnd  of  deer-ham. 


Note  LVIIT. 
Noi  ihsn  daifH^dsovtreigniy  his  due: 
WhiU  Albany  withfe^U  hand. 
Held  borrow  a  truncheon  o/conunand, 

—P.  asa. 
There  ia  acarcely  a  more  diaorderiy  period 
in  Scottiah  hiatory  than  that  which  aacceeded 
the  battle  of  Plodden,  and  occupied  the 
minority  of  Jamea  V.  Peuda  of  ancient 
standing  broke  out  like  old  wounda,  and  every 
quarrel  among  the  independent  nobility, 
which  occurred  daily,  ana  almoat  hourly, 
gave  riae  to  f  reah  bloodahed.  *  There  aroae,  * 
aajra  Pitacottie,  *  great  trouble  and  deadly 
fendain  many  parta  of  Scotland,  both  in  the 
north  and  weat  parta.  The  Maater  of  Potbea, 
in  the  north,  alew  the  Laird  of  Mekirom, 
under  tryat :  *  (i.  e.  «/ai»  t^grretd  and  secure 
meeHn^.  '  Likewfae,  the  Laird  of  Druro- 
melaier  alew  the  Lord  Fleming  at  the  hawk- 
ing; and  likewiae  there  waa  alaugfater  among 
many  other  great  lorda.* — P.  lai.  Nor  waa 
the  matter  much  mended  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Angna :  for  though  he 
cauaed  the  King  to  ridetbroogh  all  Scotland, 
'  under  the  pretence  and  colour  of  justice,  to 
puniah  thiet  and  traitor,  none  were  found 
greater  than  were  in  their  own  company. 
And  none  at  that  time  durat  strive  with  a 
Douglaa,  nor  yet  a  Dooglaa's  man ;  for  if 
they  would,  thev  got  the  worst.  Therefore, 
none  durat  plamae  of  no  extortion,  theft, 
reiff,  nor  alanghter,  done  to  them  by  the 
Douglases,  or  their  men ;  in  that  canae  they 
were  not  beard,  so  long  as  the  Douglas  had 
the  court  in  guiding.'— /^mT.  p.  133. 


Note  LIX. 


The  Gaely  0/ plain  and  river  heir 
Shall  wiih  strong  hand  redeem  his  share. 
—P.  252. 

The  ancient  Highlanders  veri$ed  in  their 
practice  the  lines  of  Gray  :— 

*  An  iron  noe  the  mountain  cUAs  maintain. 

Foes  to  the  gentler  eenius  of  the  plain  ; 

For  where  unwearfea  sinews  must  oe  found. 

With  Btde-kms  plowfa  to  quel  the  flinty  ground ; 

To  turn  the  totrent^  swift  rlwrrnfllng  fltwd ; 

To  tame  the  sava£e  rushing  from  ^e  wood ; 

What  wonder  if,  to  patient  rakntr  traln'd. 

They  guard  with  spfait  what  by  strength  they  gain'd : 

Andf  while  their  rodcy  ramparts  vouad  they  see 

The  ro«^  abode  of  want  and  Ubettr, 

(As  lawless  force  from  confidence  win  grow.) 

Insult  the  plenty  of  the  vales  belowT' 

Fragmtnt  on  tkt  AUiane*  <if  Education 
and  G0vemmtnt. 


So  far,  indeed,  was  a  Creagh,  or  foray, 
from  being  held  disgraceful,  that  a  young 
chief  was  ajwa3r8  expected  to  show  his  talents 
for  command  so  soon  as  he  assumed  it,  by 
leading  his  clan  on  a  successful  enterprise  of 
this  nature,  either  against  a  neighbouring 
sept,  for  which  constant  feuds  usually  fur- 
ni^ed  an  apology,  or  against  the  Sassenach, 
Saxons,  or  Lowlandera,  for  which  no  apoh 


waa  necessary.  The  Gaels,  great  traditio 
historians,  never  forgot  that  the  Low^nds 
had,  at  some  remote  period,  been  the  proper^ 
of  their  Celtic  forefatnera.  which  fnmiahed  an 
ample  vindication  of  all  the  rava^  that  ther 
could  make  on  the  unfortunate  districta  which 
lay  within  their  reach.  Sir  Jamea  Grant  of 
Grant  ia  in  possession  of  a  letter  of  apology 
from  Cameron  of  Lochiel^  whose  men  had 
committed  some  depredauon  upon  a  farm 
called  Moines,  occupied  by  one  ot  the  Grants. 
Lochiel  asaurea  Grant,  that,  however  the 
miatake  had  happened,  his  instructions  were 
precise,  that  the  Wty  should  foray  the  pro- 
vince of  Moray  (a  Lowland  districtX  where,  as 
he  coolly  observes, '  all  men  take  their  prey.* 


NoteLX 


lonfymeatU 

To  shew  the  reed  on  which  you  leant, 
Deeneing  this  path  you  might  pursue 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu. 

-P.a54- 
This  incident,  like  some  other  passages  in 
thr-  fnrm,  f1!astr3t?vp  of  tfnr  chur^cier  of  tbe 
{iEicient  Gael,  is  pot  ima^jinarj',  but  borron-cd. 
froiti  fact.  The  Highlanders^  ^Htli  the  incDO- 
iii^^eticy  of  rnott  nations  in  the  same  slal^ 
wn-ri^  altemate'ly  capq^ble  of  grriit  tiTerti^Dtis 
of  (jEnriTBiitv,  and  ot  cnicf  rcir«n|Tt  aiid  per- 
filly.  Tlie  following  story  I  can  013 ly  f^ucite 
from  iriLcHtiDn^  biut  wkh  sach  un  a^s'Qrafacti 
from  tliOK  by  whom  it  ij^^  comoiunicHatcd, 
US  permits  mc  [ItiJe  clotibt  of  its  jLUthc-utkity. 
Early  in  the  la*t  ct-ntury,  J  obi)  Gunn,  a  not?4 
Caterarif^  or  Highland  rfllibtrr,  inft^stetl  In^er- 
iifsi'i&hirc:;  And  levies!  Mack-fHail  up  lo  the 
walk  of  the  provinrial  capktal,  A  ganrisoii 
wai  then  rnAifitalnrti  in  the  cjisile  of  that 
to#n,  and  tbeir  pay  {eouati^  banks  bern^ 
unkncivi'n)  '^^a  uiuiily  Irajismittcci  in  specie^ 
under  the  guard  of  a  small  escort.  Itdmocca 
that  the  officer  Viiw  comfnanded  thii  tiitk- 
party  u.'at  unaKpectedly  obliged  10  haJt,  about 
thirty  ml  I  PS  frdm  tnvemesE.,  at  a  tniier^ble 
inn.  Alxiut  nightJail,  a  slrang^r,  \ti  tbd 
Highland  drf^a,  ajt^l  of  very  pKpoasCJaing 
appearance,  en terrd  tbr.^safQe|iaiii9e.  Srpasale 
BtrcoennifKiation  beifi|;  impo^tble,  tbc  Englidi- 
raaf]  oHemd  tbe  newH' -arrived  guest  a  pATt 
of  ht4  sapffer,  wbirh  was  siccepte*J  with  tw^ 
Inctiincc,  By  the  conversation  he  fcnind  hi* 
nriv  AcqUAiQiance  itnew  wetl  all  the  passes  at' 
the  country,  which  mduce^l  hitn  eagi*Tl>r  so 
rt^qqeiit  hk  compaiij  on  tbe  eniaing  miomini^. 
He  acitber  disguised  hijt  bnaitieas  andcbu^e^ 
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,.  ■  of  that  celebrated  tree> 

booter,  John  Gum.  The  HishUnder  besi- 
uted  a  moment,  aad  then  Irankfy  consented 
to  be  hk  enMle.  Forth  they  aet  in  the 
mornios^;  and,  in  travelling  throogfa  a  aolitary 
and  dreary  glen,  the  diacoorse  again  tamed 

00  John  Conn.  *Woald  yon  fike  to  aee 
him?'  aaid  the  guide;  and,  without  waiting 
an  answer  to  this  alarming  qneation,  he 
whistled,  and  the  English  officer,  with  his 
■nail  pauty,  were  aarroanded  by  a  body  of 
Higfalandera,  whose  numbers  put  resiatance 
out  of  question,  and  who  were  all  well  armed. 
'Stranger,*  resumed  the  guide,  *I  am  that 
very  John  Gunn  by  whom  you  feared  to  be 
intercepted,    and   not  without   canae-:    for 

1  came  to  the  inn  laat  night  with  the  expreaa 
purpose  of  learning  your  route,  that  I  and  my 
raUowera  mwfat  eaae  you  of  your  charge  by 
the  road.  Bat  I  am  mcapable  of  betraying 
the  trust  yoa  reposed  in  me.  aad  having 
convinced  yoa  that  you  were  in  my  power. 
1  can  only  dismiss  you  unplundered  and 
aaiiqared.^  He  then  gave  the  officer  direc- 
tions for  hta  joumcnr,  and  disappeared  with 
his  party  as  suddenly  as  they  had  presented 


knipartys 
tbemaelvei 


NoteLXI. 


Om  BfickasHk  ihs  itumidsring  Umt, 
Wh4re  Roms^  tfu  Bmprus  o/ilu  world, 
Qfyort  h^r  tagU  voings  unfurfd^-'?.  254. 

The  torrent  which  dischargea  itaelf  from 
Loch  Vennacfaar,  the  loweat  and  eaatmoat 
of  the  three  lakes  which  form  the  scenery 
adjoining  to  the  Trosachs,  sweeps  through 


J  and  extensive  moor,  called  BochaaUe. 
Upon  a  small  eminence,  called  the  Dun  of 
Bochastle,  and  indeed  on  the  plain  itself,  are 
some  intremJunenta,  which  have  been  thought 
Roman.  There  ia,  adjacent  to  Callenckr, 
a  sweet  vOla,  the  reaidence  of  Captain  Fair- 
foul,  entitled  the  Roman  Camp. 

['One  of  the  roost  entire  and  beautiful 
remains  of  a  Roman  encampment  now  to  be 
found  in  Scotland,  ia  to  be  aeen  at  Ardoch, 
aear  Greenloaning.  about  aiz  roilea  to  the 
eastward  of  Dunblane.  This  encampment 
issappooed.  on  good  grounds,  to  have  been 
cQostmcted  during  the  fourth  campaign  of 
Agricola  in  Britain ;  it  ia  1060  feet  in  length, 
ami  900  in  breadth ;  it  could  contain  26,000 
men,  according  to  the  ordinary  diatribution 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  their  encampmenta. 
There  appears  to  have  been  three  or  four 
ditches,  strot^y  fortified,  surroundii^  the 
camp.  The  four  entries  crosaing  the  linea 
are  still  to  be  aeen  diatinctly.  The  gtMsroTs 
fuarttr  rises  above  the  level  of  toe  campi, 
tiQt  is  not  exactly  in  the  centre.  It  la 
a  regular  square  m  twenty  yarda^  endoaed 
with  a  atone  wall,  and  contaming  the 
foandatioDS  of  a  houae,  90  feet  by  ao. 
There  ia  a  subterraneous  communication 
with  a   ftTTTft^***^   encampment   at   a    little 


distance,  in  wUch  several  Roman  helmets, 
speara,  &c.,  have  been  found.  From  thia 
camp  at  Ardoch,  the  great  Roman  highway 
runa  eaat  to  Bertha,  about  14  milea  distant, 
where  the  Roman  arra3r  ia  believed  to  have 
paaaed  over  the  Tay  into  Strathmore.*— 
G&AH/ 


Note  LXII. 


See  ken.  all  vaniageUsi  /stand, 
Arm^d  tike  ikyuffwitk  singie  brand 

-P.  25+. 
The  duelliats  of  former  times  did  not 
always  atand  upon  thoae  punctilios  req)ecting 
equality  of  arms,  whicn  are  now  judged 
eaaential  to  fair  combat.  It  ia  true,  that  in 
former  combata  in  the  liata,  the  partiea  were, 
by  the  judges  of  the  field,  put  as  nearly  as 
poaaible  in  the  aame  drcumatancea.  But  in 
private  duel  it  waa  often  otherwiae.  In  that 
desperate  combat  which  waa  fought  between 
Quriua,  a  minion  of  Henry  III  of  France, 
and  Antraguet,  with  two  aeconda  on  each 
aide,  from  which  only  two  persona  eacaped 
alive,  Quelua  complained  that  hn  antagonist 
had  over  him  the  advantage  of  a  poniard 
which  he  uaed  in  parrying,  while  his  left 
hand,  which  he  waa  forced  to  employ  for  the 
aame  purpose,  waa  crueUy  mangled.  When 
he  charged  Antraguet  with  thia  odda,  '  Thou 
hast  done  wrong,  answered  he,  'to  forget 
thy  dagger  at  home.  We  are  here  to  fight, 
and  not  to  settle  punctilios  of  arms.*  In 
a  aimilar  duel,  however,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  houae  of  Anbanye,  in  Augouleune, 
behaved  more  generously  on  the  like  occasion, 
and  at  once  threw  away  his  dagger  when  his 
enemy  challenged  it  aa  an  undue  advantage. 
But  at  thia  time  hardly  anything  can  be 
conceived  more  horribly  brutal  and  aavage 
than  the  mode  in  which  private  quarrels  were 
conducted  in  France.  Thoae  wbo  were  most 
jealous  of  the  point  of  honour,  and  acquired 
the  title  of  Ruffines^  did  not  acruple  to  take 
every  advantage  of  atrength.  numbers,  sur- 
prise^  and  arms,  to  accomplish  their  revenge. 
The  Sienr  de  Brantome,  to  whose  diaconrse 
on  duela  I  am  c^liged  for  these  particnlara 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  death  ana 


appnta  ,      , 

Seigneur  le  Jacques  Ferron,  de  la  ville  d*Ast, 
qui  avoit  est^  k  moy,  il  fut  de«>ni8  tue 
a  Saincte-Baaille  en  Gaacogne,  lora  que 
Monsieur  du  Mayne  Tassi^gRa  lui  servant 
d'lng^nieur ;  et  demalheur,  je  l^avois  address^ 
audit  Baron  quelques  trois  mois  auparavant, 
pour  Texercer  h  tirer,  bien  qu*il  en  S9ett8t 
prou ;  mais  il  ne*en  fit  compte :  et  le  laissant, 
MUIaud  s'en  servit,  et  le  rendit  fort  adroit. 
Ce  Seigneur  Jacques  done  me  raconta,  qnHl 
8*estoit  mont^  sur  un  noyer,  asses  lotn^, 
pour  en  voir  le  combat,  et  qu'il  ne  vist  jamais 
homme   y  ailer  plus  bravement,   ny  plus 
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Qtoiee  to 


r^soltinient,  mr  de  grmce  plus  asaearfe  ny 
d^termin^.  11  commenfa  de  marcher  de 
ctnqnante  pas  wn  son  ennetnv,  relevant 
WMivent  ses  raoostachea  en  hant  aHuie  main ; 
et  estant  k  vinrt  paa  de  son  ennemy,  (non 
plnatost,)  il  mit  Ta  main,  k  Tespee  qii*ii  tenoit 
en  la  main«  non  aa*il  Tenst  ttr^  encore ;  mais 
en  marchant,  il  fit  voller  le  foarrean  en  Tair, 
en  le  secouant,  ce  qui  est  le  bean  de  cela,  et 
qui  monstroit  bien  nne  grace  de  combat  bten 
aasenr^  et  frotde,  et  nnllement  t^m^raire, 
comme  il  y  en  a  oat  ttrent  lears  espdes  de 
cinq  cents  paa  de  rennemy,  voire  de  mille, 
comme  jVn  ay  veu  ancuns.  Ainsi  moarnt 
ce  brave  Baron,  le  paragon  do  Prance,  qa*on 
nommoit  tel,  k  bten  venger  ses  qnerelles. 
par  grandes  et  d^terroin^  rfsolations.  II 
n*c8tott  pas  sealement  estim^  en  France, 
mais  en  Italte,  Espaigne,  Allemaigne,  en 
Boulogne  et  Angleterre;  et  desiroient  fort 
les  Etrangers,  venant  en  France,  le  voir: 
car  je  Pay  ven,  tant  sa  renomm^  volloit.  Il 
estott  fort  petit  de  corps,  mais  fort  grand  de 
Goarage.  Ses  ennemis  disoient  qa*il  ne  tnoit 
pas  bien  ses  gens,  que  par  advantages  et 
supercheries.  Certes,  je  tiens  de  grands 
capitaines,  et  mesme  d'ltaliens,  qui  ont  estex 
d^antres  fois  les  premiers  vengears  da  numde, 
in  o£rni  mcdo^  disoient'ils,  qui  ont  tenn  cette 
maxime,  qa*ane  sopercherie  ne  se  devoit 
pajrer  que  par  semblable  momflyfe,  et  nV 
alloit  point  Ik  de  d^honnear.* — CSttvrta  eU 
.Amifwmc,  Paris,  1787-8.  Tome  viii.  pp.  90^2. 
It  may  be  neccwary  to  inform  the  reader, 
that  this  paragon  of  France  was  the  most 
foal  assassin  of  his  tim<^  and  had  committed 
many  desperate  maraera,  chiefly  by  the 
— :_* J  of  |,J3  hired  banditti;  from  which 


it  may  be  conceived  how  little  the  point  of 
honour  of  the  period  deserved  its  name. 
I  have  chosen  to  give  my  heroes,  who  are 


indeed   of  an   earlier  period, 
tinctare  of  the  spirit  of  diivalry, 


stronger 


NoTB  Lxin. 

lU/artdiUhtn  wUk  RoeUrick  Dhu^ 
That  on  ttuiUid  his  targ*  ht  ikrtw^  .... 
For^  train' a  abroad  his  arms  to  xnsld. 
FitS'/amss^s  blads  was  sword  and  shield. 
-P.  as.-!. 
A  roond  target  of  light  wood,  covered  with 
strong  leather,  and  studded  with  brass  or 
iron,  was  a  necessary  part  of  a  Highlander's 
equipment.  I  n  charging  regular  troofM,  they 
recei\'ed  the  thrust  of  the  bayonet  in  this 
backler,  twisted  it  aside,  and  used  the  broad- 
sword against  the  encumbered  soldier.  In 
the  civil  war  of  1745,  most  of  the  front 
rank  of  the  clans  were  thus  armed:  and 
CapUin  Grose  informs  as,  that,  in  1747,  the 
privates  of  the  4and  regiment,  then  in  Flanders, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  permitted  to  carry 
taigets. — Military  Antiauities^  vol.  i.  p.  164. 
A  person  thus  armed  had  a  considerable 
advantage  in  private  fray.  Among  verses 
between  Swift  and  Sheridan,  lately  pub- 


lished by  Dr.  Barret,  there  is  an  account  of 
such  an  encounter,  in  which  the  drcnm- 
stanoes,  and  consequently  the  relative  superi- 
ority of  the  combatants,  are  prectsely  the 
reverse  of  those  in  the  text : — 

*  A  Highlander  once  fought  a  Frenchman  at  Maigate. 
The  weapons,  a  rapier,  a  backsword,  and  target ; 
Brfsk  Monsieur  advanced  as  fast  as  he  oould. 
But  all  hb  fine  poshes  weie  caught  in  the  wood. 
And  Sawnev.  wHh  backsword,  did  dash  him  and 

nickhun. 
"While  t*  other,  enraged  that  he  coold  not  once  prick 

htai. 
Cried,  **Slfrah.  70a  rascal,  yon  eon  ofa  whore. 
Me  win  fight  you.  be  gar]  if  yooHcomefixxn  your 

door.^' 

tarly  of  iUf  liackl*"r^  or  largH,  was  Et^^'T^l  i" 
Onren  Bliuiheth^a  time,  althoarn  that  of 
the  sin|jl<?  rapier  spema  to  have  bf<rn  fsrcx,. 
sionAlly  prncti«!d  inQth  i^^arlirr.  Ro^^tajirl 
Yorkp,  liowpvi!T,  whfi  Iwtniyefl  thf»  fort  of 
Zutphcn  to  the  SpaniarvlS)  for  which  pood 
KFt  it**  he  wat  aftrr*  arJ«  pflisKtrn^rl  by  thpm. 
is  !iak}  to  have  been  the  "^rSi-t  who  broRg^hf  the 
mpirt  fij;ht  intfl  ^n^tal  use.  FaUer,  ^p^&tc- 
inffr^rthc'irwaah-McltltT*,  orbulLi*-!^,  of  Quewi 
EltJtiibpth'H  limPi  sny"* — '  Wrst  Smith firild  wa.* 
foTin^rly  tailed  RiifFian?.*  HaM,  whtrt;  sach 
me'Tl!  qsuolly  mrt,  c£k!iually  or  olb«rwi»'  tn 
try  flr jjjW-jftf  wi  th  sword  a  od  hdck  Icf .  More 
wrr<?  fTjjfhtcTifd  than  htirt,  mon-  hort  iHan 
killed  thenewfth^  it  br'ing  aceoiinted  tiniiia.nly 
to  strikt^  hrn^^th  I  hi?  kd*^,  Hat  df^c*  that 
df:^^>rr*ii['  iraitrtr  Rowlnfid  Vorke  first  intro' 
dticeri  thrastin]^  with  mpi'er!¥t  isword  and 
buckler  am  disused'  In  "^The  Two  Anjjry 
Womtn  of  Abingdon^*  %  comedy,  pHntea  in 
i^gcL  vi^  have  a  pathetiecomplAint  :^'  Sword 
anil  buckler  fight  bcfina  to  grow  laat  of  ii*e» 
t  am  sorry  for  it ;  1  shall  fievcf  nee  gtotid 
nianh-Doii  a^^ain.  If  it  be  cmre  ^of!^  t|n« 
pokifig  Cjvht  of  rapier  and  dagger  wtll  come 
tip  ;  then  a  tall  man,  and  a  i^cHJci  9  word -and' 
bocklfjT  mati,  will  ijc  stiiittti  hke  a  cat  or 
rabbit.*  But  the  rapter  had  upon  the  coaci- 
nent  long  saperaeded.  in  private  dael,  tlie  me 
of  sword  and  shield.  The  masters  of  the 
noble  science  of  defence  vere  chiefly  Italians. 
Thev  made  great  mysteiy  of  their  art  and 
mode  of  instmction,  never  saflFered  any  person 
to  be  present  bat  the  scholar  who  was  to  be 
tangffat^  and  even  examined  closets,  bediLand 
other  places  of  possible  concealment.  Their 
lessons  often  gave  the  roost  treacherous 
advantages :  for  the  challenger,  having  the 
right  to  cnoose  *his  weapons,  frequently 
selected  some  strange,  anusoal,  and  incoa> 
venient  kind  of  arms,  the  use  of  which  he 
practised  onder  these  instractors,  and  thos 
killed  at  his  ease  his  antagonist,  to  whom  it 
was  presented  for  the  firrt  time  on  the  field  of 
battle.  See  Braittomb's  Discourse  on  Dusls^ 
and  the  work  on  the  same  sabject,  *  sigente- 
msnt  ecrii^  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Fans  de 
Potea  The  Highlanders  continued  to  use 
broadsword  and  target  until  disarmed  after 
the  affair  of  1745-6. 
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Note  LXIV. 

Tky  threats,  thy  mtrcy,  Idtfyt 
Ltt  rtcrtant  yuld^  mm>ftars  to  dU. 

-P.  tx;^. 

I  have  not  ventured  to  render  this  duel  so 
nvagely  desperate  as  that  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  £wan  of  Lochiel.  chief  of  the  clan 
Cameron,  called,  from  his  sable  complexion, 
Ewan  Dho.  He  was  the  last  man  m  Scot- 
land who  maintained  the  royal  cause  durinjjr 
the  great  Civil  War,  and  his  constant  incar- 
nons  rendered  him  a  very  unpleasant  neifi^> 
boor  to  the  republican  sarrison  at  Inverlochv, 
now  Fort-William.  The  governor  of  the 
fort  detached  a  party  of  three  hundred  men 
to  lay  waste  LochieTs  possessions,  and  cut 
down  his  trees :  but,  in  a  sudden  and  desper- 
ate attack  made  upon  them  by  the  chieftain 
with  very  inferior  numbers,  tb^  were  almost 
all  cut  to  pieces.  The  skirmish  is  detailed  in 
a  cnrions  memoir  of  Sir  Ewan*s  life,  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  Pennant^s  Scottish  Tour. 

*  In  this  engagement,  Lochiel  himself  had 
several  wonderrul  escapes.  In  the  retreat  of 
the  Eoglsah,  one  of  the  strongest  and  bravest 
of  the  officers  retired  behinda  bush,  when  he 
c^nerved  Lochiel  pursuing,  and  seeing  him 
unaccompanied  with  any,  he  leapt  out,  and 
tboogfat  him  his  prev.  Tliey  met  one  another 
with  equal  fury.  The  combat  was  long  and 
doubtful :  the  JBnglish  gentleman  bad  by  far 
the  advantage  in  strenj^  and  size;  but 
Lodiiel,  exceeding  him  m  ntmbleness  and 
agiKty,  in  the  ena  tript  the  sword  out  of  his 
hand  :  they  closed  and  wrestled,  till  both  fell 
to  tbe  ground  in  each  other*s  arms.  The 
Bngliah  officer  got  above  Lochiel,  and 
pTMsed  him  hard^  but  stretching  forth  his 
neck,  by  attempting  to  diseturage  himself, 
Lochiel,  who  by  this  time  badtiis  hands  at 
liborty,  with  his  left  hand  seised  him  by  the 
collar,  and  jumping  at  his  extended  throat,  he 
bit  it  with  nis  teeth  quite  through,  and  kept 
such  a  bold  of  his  grasp,  that  he  brought 
away  his  mouthful :  this,  he  said,  was  ths 
sweetest  ^ii  Ms  ever  had  in  his  lifetime,''— 
VoLi.p.375-    

Note  LXV. 

Ye  towers/  within  whose  circuit  dread 
A  Douj^iasby  his  sovereijpt  bled; 
And  thou.  Osadandfatalinoundl 
That  qfi  nasi  heard  the  death-axe  sound, 
-P.  257. 
An  eminence  on  the  nordi-east  of  the  Castle, 
where  state  criminals  were  executed.    Stir- 
liag  was  often  polluted  with  noble  blood.    It 
is  thus  apostrophized  by  J.  Johnston  :— 

*  Discordia  tHsris 
Hen  quod«s  procemm  sanguine  tinxit  humum  ! 
Hoc  uoo  infdix.  etfeHx  cetera ;  nusquam 
La«tior  aut  cocU  froos  geniusve  soB.' 

Tbe  fate  ofWilliam,  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas, 
whom  James  II  stabb^  in  Stirling  Castle 


with  his  own  hand,  and  while  under  his  royal 
safe-ccHiduct,  is  familiar  to  all  who  read 
Scottish  history.  Murdack  Duke  of  Albany. 
Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox,  his  father-in-law,  and 
his  two  sons,  Walter  and  Alexander  Stuart, 
were  executed  at  Stirling,  in  14^5.  They 
were  beheaded  upon  an  eminence  without 
the  castle  walls,  but  making  part  of  the  same 
hill,  from  whence  th^  could  behold  their 
strong  castle  of  Doune,  and  their  extenrive 
possessions.  This  'heading  hill,*  as  it  ^"as 
sometimes  termed,  bears  commonly  tbe  less 
terrible  name  of  Hurly-hacket,  from  its 
having  been  the  scene  of  a  courtly  amuse- 
ment alhided  to  by  Sir  David  Lindsay,  who 
8a3rs  of  the  pastimes  in  which  the  young  king 
was  engaged, 

'  Some  harled  him  to  tho  Huily4iacket  ;* 

which  consisted  in  sliding,  in  some  sort  of 
chair  it  may  be  supposed,  from  tcmto  bottom 
of  a  smooth  bank.  The  boys  of  Edinbuigh, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  used  to  play  at  tne 
hurly-hacket,  on  the  Calton  Hill,  lulng  f 
their  seat  a  hcMse^s  skulL 


for 


Note  LXVI. 


The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to^Uxy. 

-P.  257. 

Every  burgh  of  Scotland,  of  the  least  note, 
btit  more  espedally  the  considerable  towns, 
had  their  solemn  pia^y  or  festival,  when  feats 
of  archery  were  exhibited,  and  prises  distri- 
buted to  those  who  excelled  in  wrestling, 
hurling  the  bar,  and  tbe  other  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  period.  Stirling,  a  usual 
place  of  royal  residence,  was  not  Rkely  to  be 
deficient  in  pomp  upon  such  occasions, 
especially  since  James  V  was  very  partial  to 
them.  His  ready  participation  in  these  popu- 
lar  amusements  was  one  cause  of  his  acquir- 
ing the  title  of  King  of  the  Commons,  or  Jiex 
PUbeiorumy  as  Lesley  has  latinised  it.  The 
usual  prise  to  the  best  shooter  was  a  silver 
arrow.  Such  a  one  is  preserved  at  Selkirk 
and  at  Peebles.  At  Dumfries,  a  silver  gun 
was  substituted,  and  the  contention  trans- 
ferred to  fire-arms.  The  ceremony,  as  theje 
performed,  is  the  subject  of  an  excellent 
Scottish  poem,  by  Mr.  John  Mayne,  entitled 
the  Silkr  Gun,  1808,  which  surpasses  the 
efforts  of  Pergnsson,  and  comes  near  to  those 
of  Bums. 

Of  Jameses  attachment  to  archery,  Pit- 
scottie,  the  faithftil,  thougrh  rude  recorder  of 
the  manners  of  that  period,  has  given  us 
evidence : — 

*  In  this  year  there  came  an  embassador 
out  of  England,  named  Lord  William 
Howard,  with  a  bishop  with  him,  with  many 
other  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  threescore 
horse,  which  were  all  able  men  and  waled 
[picked]  men  for  all  kinds  of  games  and 
mistimesL  shooting,  louping,  running,  wrest- 
ling, and  casting  of  the  stone,  but  they  were 
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well  'sayed  [essayed  or  tried]  ere  they  passed 
out  of  Scotland,  and  that  by  their  own 
provocation ;  bat  ever  they  tint :  till  at  last, 
the  Queen  of  Scotland,  the  kin^f^s  mother, 
favoured  the  Bn^lish-men,  because  she  was 
the  Kinr  of  England*s  sister ;  and  therefore 
she  took  an  enterprise  of  archery  upon  the 
English-men's  hands,  contrary  her  son  the 
king,  and  any  six  in  Scotland  that  he  ^tmld 
wale,  either  gentlemen  or  yeomen,  that  the 
Englishmen  should  shoot  against  them, 
either  at  pricks,  revera,  or  bats,  as  the  Scots 
pleased. 

'  The  kinf ,  hearing  this  of  his  modter,  was 
content,  andgart  her  pawn  a  hundred  crowns, 
and  a  tan  o?  wine,  apon  the  English-men's 
hands ;  and  he  incontinent  laid  down  as  mach 
for  the  Scottish-men.  The  field  and  ground 
was  chosen  in  St.  Andrews,  and  three  landed 
men  and  three  yeomen  chosen  to  shoot 
anunst  the  English-men. — to  wit,  David 
Wemyss  of  that  Uk,  David  Amot  of  that  ilk, 
and  Mr.  John  Wedderbom,  vicar  of  Dundee ; 
the  yeomen,  John  Thomson,  in  Leith,  Steven 
Talmmer,  with  a  piper,  called  Alexander 
Bailie ;  they  shot  very  near,  and  warred 
[worsted]  the  English-men  of  the  enterprise, 
and  wan  the  hundred  crowns  and  the  tun  of 
wine,  which  made  the  king  very  merry  that 
his  men  wan  the  victory.'— P.  147. 


Note  LXVII. 
Hodin  Hood,—Y.  258. 

The  exhibition  of  this  renowned  outlaw 
and  his  band  was  a  favourite  frolic  at  such 
festivals  as  we  are  describing.  This  sporting, 
in  which  kings  did  not  disdain  to  be  actors, 
was  prohibited  in  Scotland  upon  the  Refor- 
mation, by  a  statute  of  tT^r  r.iTi  V    " '  of 

Queen  Mary,  c  61.  A.D.  15.55, \\\\vA^  utrji^nid, 
under  heavy  penalties,  tliat  '  nii  roanni.  r  of 
person  be  chosen  Robert  HuiJr,  nor  i^iitle 
John,  Abbot  of  Unreason,  Qncc-n  of  May. 
nor  otherwise.*  But  iti  1561^  the  'mscal 
multitude,'  says  lohn  Knox,  *  »erc  itirred 
up  to  make  a  RoSin  Huiie,  whilk  enormity 
was  of  many  years  left  and  damnr:d  by 
statute  and  act  of  ParlijmtfnE  ;  v^t  ■wculd 
they  not  be  forbidden.*  '   ey 

raised  a  very  serious  tUiaaii**, *n.  j^-^tn 

made  prisoners  the  magistrates  who  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  it,  and  would  not 
release  them  till  they  extorted  a  formal  pro- 
mise that  no  one  should  be  punished  for  his 
share  of  the  disturbance.  It  would  seem, 
from  the  complaints  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Kirk,  that  these  profane  festivities 
were  continued  down  to  159a  l.  Bold  Robin 
was,  to  say  the  least,  equally  successful  in 
maintaining  his  ground  against  the  reformed 
clergy  of  England :  for  the  simple  and  evan- 
gelical Latimer  complains  of  coming  to  a 

1  Book  of  Uie  Unirersal  Kirk.  p.  4x4. 


country  church,  where  the  people  refused  to 
hear  him,  because  it  was  Robin  Hood's  da^ ; 
and  his  mitre  and  rochet  were  fain  to  give 
way  to  the  village  pastime.  Much  cnnoos 
information  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in 
the  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  late  Mr. 
Ritson's  edition  of  the  songs  respecting  this 
memorable  outlaw.  The  game  of  Robin 
Hood  was  usually  acted  in  May ;  and  he  was 
associated  with  the  morrice-dancers,  on  whom 
so  much  illustration  has  been  bestowed  by 
the  commentators  on  Shakespeare.  A  very 
lively  picture  of  these  festivities,  containing 
a  great  deal  of  curious  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  private  life  and  amusements  of 
our  ancestors,  was  thrown,  by  the  late  in- 
[enious  Mr.  Strutt,  into  his  romance  entitled 
leenhoo  Hall,  published  after  his  death,  in 


Notb  LXVIIL 


Indifferent  as  to  archer  wight^ 

The  monarchgave  the  arrow  bright. — P.  258. 

The  Douglas  of  the  poem  is  an  imaginary 
person,  a  supposed  uncle  of  the  Eari  df 
Angus.  But  the  King's  behaviour  during  an 
unexpected  interview  with  the  Laird  of  IGl- 
spincue,  one  of  the  banished  Dong^lases, 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  in  the 
text,  is  imitated  from  a  real  story  told  by 
Hume  of  Godscroft.    I  u-ould  have  availed 


myself  more  fully  of  the  simple  and  aflF<^ing 
circumstances  of  the  old  history,  had  they 
not  been  already  woven  into  a  patiietic  ballad 


His  (the  king's)  implacability  (towards 
the  family  of  Douglas)  did  also  appear  in  his 
carriage  towards  Archibald  of  Kilspindie, 
whom  he,  when  he  was  a  chikL  loved  sin- 
gularly well  for  his  ability  of  body,  and  was 
wont  to  call  him  his  Grey-Steill  >.  Archibald, 
being  banished  into  England,  could  not  well 
comport  with  the  humour  of  that  nation, 
which  he  thought  to  be  too  proud,  and  that 
they  had  too  high  a  conceit  of  themselves, 
joined  with  a  contempt  and  despising  of  all 
others.  Wherefore,  being  weaned  of  that 
life,  and  remembering  the  king's  favour  of 
old  towards  him,  he  determined  to  try  the 
king's  mercifulness  and  clemency.  So  he 
comes  into  Scotland,  and  taking  occasion  of 
the  king's  hunting  in  the  park  at  Stirling,  he 
casts  himself  to  oe  in  his  way,  as  he  was 
coming  home  to  the  castle.  So  soon  as  the 
king  saw  him  afar  off,  ere  he  came  near,  be 
guessed  it  was  he,  and  said  to  one  of  his 
courtiers,  yonder  is  my  Grey-Steill.  Archi- 
bald of  Kilspindie,  if  he  be  alive.  Tne  other 
answered,  that  it  could  not  be  he,  and  that 
he  durst  not  come  into  the  king's  presence. 
The  king  approaching,  he  fell  upon  his  knees 


s  See  Scottish  Historical  and  1 
Glasgow.  xSoe.  voL  ii.  p.  xi7. 

a  A  champion  of  popular  rotnanoe.    See  EUu's 
RamanctSt  voL  UL 
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and  cniTcd  pardon,  and  promiaed  from 
thencefoiwaidf  to  abstain  from  meddling  in 
public  afiaira,  and  to  lead  a  qniet  and  private 
Kfie.  Tbe  king  went  by  withoot  givrnr  him 
any  answer,  and  trotted  a  good  ronndpace 
ap  the  bilL  Kilspindie  followed,  and  thoogh 
he  wore  on  him  a  secret,  a  shirt  of  mail,  for 
hb  paiticalar  enemies,  was  as  soon  at  the 
castle  gate  as  the  king.  There  he  sat  him 
down  upon  a  stone  withoat,  and  entreated 
some  or  the  king's  servants  for  a  cop  of 
drink,  being  weanr  and  thirsty ;  bat  tfiey, 
fearing  the  king's  displeasore,  dorst  give  him 
none.  When  the  king  was  set  at  his  dinner, 
be  asked  what  he  had  done,  what  he  had 
said,  amd  whither  he  had  gone?  It  was  told 
him  that  he  had  desired  a  cap  of  drink,  and 
had  gotten  none.  The  king  reproved  them 
very  sharply  for  their  discourtesy,  and  told 
them,  that  if  he  had  not  taken  an  oath  that 
no  Douglas  shoaM  ever  serve  him,  he  woald 
have  received  him  into  his  service,  for  he  had 
seen  him  sometime  a  man  of  great  ability. 
Then  he  sent  him  word  to  go  to  Leith,  and 
expect  his  farther  pleasure.  Then  some 
kinsman  of  David  Falconer,  the  cannonier. 
that  was  slain  at  Tantallon,  began  to  qaarrel 
with  Archibald  aboat  the  matter,  wherewith 
tbe  king  showed  himself  not  well  pleased  when 
be  heard  of  it  Then  he  commanded  him  to 
go  to  Prance  for  a  certain  space,  till  he  heard 
farther  firom  him.  And  so  he  did,  and  died 
shortly  after.  This  gave  occasion  to  the 
King  of  Bn?land  (Henry  VIII)  to  blame  his 
nep&w,  ailing  the  old  saying.  That  a 
kind's  fkce  should  give  grace.  For  this 
Archibald  (whatsoever  were  Angns's  or  Sir 
George's  fanlt)  had  not  been  principal  actor 
of  ai^thiog,  nor  no  coansellor  nor  stirrer  ap, 
hot  only  a  follower  of  his  friends,  and  that 
nowajTS  cruelly  disposed.*— /faox  oy  Cods- 
crofi^  it  107. 

Note  LXIX. 
Prist  ofik€  wrtsilinfr  maich^  ilu  Kt'ng' 
To  DougioMgovo  agoltUm  ring.—V,  258. 
The  asoal  prise  of  a  wrestling  was  a  ram 
and  a  ring,  mit  the  animal  would  have  em- 
barrassed my  stonr.  Thus,  in  the  Cokes  TaUe 
of  Gamel3m,  ascribed  to  Chancer : 
'There  happed  to  be  there  beside 

Tryed  a  wreatUn^ : 
And  therefore  there  was  y-«etten 
A  ram  and  ala  a  rfnf  .' 

Again  the  Liril  (^este  of  Robin  Hood: 
*  By  a  bridge  was  a  wrestling. 

And  there  taryed  was  he. 
And  there  was  all  the  best 

Of  an  ths  wwt  coutttrey. 
A  Aill  ftyre  gaoie  there  was  set  up, 

A  whit*  butaopy'pigltt* 
A  great  couaar  with  saddle  and  brydle, 

with  gold  bvBfahed  ftiB  bryght : 
A  payra  of  ^oves»  a  red  golde  rin^ 

ApipooTwyn^awodfty; 
What  man  beceth  him  best.  I  wb, 

Tbe  priM  shall  bear  away.' 

Rrrsotrs  RoHh  H9od,  voL  L 


Nots  LXX. 

Tk4S€  drgm  not  for  tkHrfUlds  tfu  tword^ 
Like  Unanis  ofa/tudal  lord 
Nor  own^d  Uu  Pairiarch4d  claim 
O/Ckitflain  in  tksir  loader's  name  ; 
Advsnturers  Uuy  —V.  962, 

The  Scottish  armies  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  nobility  and  barona,  with  their  vassals, 
who  held  lands  under  them,  for  military 
service  by  themselves  and  their  tenants.  The 
patriarchal  influence  ezercised  by  the  heads 
of  clans  in  tbe  Highlands  and  Borders  was 
of  a  diflerent  nature,  and  sometimes  at 
variance  with  feudal  principles.  It  flowed 
from  the  Palria  Jblestas^  ezercised  by  the 
chieftain  as  representing  the  or^nal  father 
of  the  whole  name,  and  was  often  obmd  in 
contradiction  to  the  fieudal  superior.  James 
V  seems  first  to  have  introduced,  in  addition 
to  the  militia  famished  from  these  sources, 
the  servke  of  a  small  number  of  mercenaries, 
who  formed  a  body-guard,  called  the  Poot- 
Band.  The  satirical  poet,  Sir  David  Lindsav 
(or  the  person  who  wrote  the  prologne  to  his 
play  of  tbe  *  Three  Bstaites,')  has  introduced 
Pinlay  of  the  Foot-Band,  who,  after  much 
swaggering  upon  the  sUge,  is  at  length  put 
to  flight  by  the  Pool,  who  terrifies  him  by 
means  of  a  sheep's  skull  upon  a  pole.  I  have 
rather  choaen  to  give  them  the  harsh  features 
of  the  mercenary  loldiers  of  the  period,  than 
of  this  Scottish  Thraao.  These  partook  of  the 
character  of  the  Adventurous  Comoanions 
of  Proissart  or  the  Condottieri  of  Italy. 

One  of  the  best  and  liveliest  traiu  of  such 
manners  is  the  last  will  of  a  leader,  called 
Geffiroy  Tete  Noir,  who  having  been  slightly 
wowKMd  in  a  akirmish,  his  intemperance 
brought  on  a  mortal  disease.  When  be 
found  himself  d3ring,  he  summoned  to  his 
bedttde  the  adventurers  whom  he  com- 
manded, and  thus  addressed  them ; — 

*  Payre  sira,  quod  Gefiray,  I  knowe  well 
ye  have  alwayes  served  and  nonoured  me  as 
men  ought  to  serve  their  soveraygne  and 
capitayne,  and  I  shal  be  the  gladder  if  ye  wyll 
agre  to  have  to  your  capitayne  one  that  is 
discendedofmyblode.  BeholdehereAlejme 
Ronz,  my  cos3m,  and  Peter  his  brother,  who 
are  men  of  armes  and  of  my  bloae.  I  require 
you  to  make  Alejme  your  capitayne,  and  to 
swere  to  hym  faythe,  obeysannce,  love,  and 
loyalte,  here  in  m^r  presence,  and  also  to  his 
brother :  howe  be  it,  I  wyll  that  Aleyne  have 
the  soverayne  charge.  Sir,  quod  they,  we 
are  well  content,  for  ye  bauve  ryght  well 
choaen.  There  aJI  the  companyons  made 
them  servyant  to  Aleyne  Roux  and  to  Pfcter 
hb  brother.'— Lord  Bbrnbrs'  Froissart. 


NoteLXXL 

Tlum  now  hast gUt-maidtn  and  harp  / 
Get  thee  an  ape^  and  trudge  the  land^ 
The  leader  of  a  juggler  band. — P.  264. 
The  jongleurs,   or  jugglera,  as  we  learn 
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from  the  elaborate  work  of  the  late  Mr. 
Stmtt,  on  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the 
people  of  England,  used  to  callin  the  aid  of 
vanoos  assistants,  to  render  these  perform- 
ances as  captivatm;  as  possible.  The  fflee- 
maiden  was  a  necessary  attendant.  Her 
daty  was  tumbling  and  dancing ;  and  there- 
fore the  Anglo^azon  version  otSaint  Mark*s 
Gospel  states  Herodias  to  have  vaulted  or 
tumbled  before  King  Herod.  In  Scotland, 
these  poor  creatures  seem,  even  at  a  late 
period,  to  have  been  bondswomen  to  their 
masters,  as  appears  from  a  case  reported 
by  Foantainhall :— '  Reid  the  mountebank 
pursues  Scott  of  Harden  and  his  lady,  for 
stealing  away  from  htm  a  little  girl,  called 
the  tumbling  lassie,  that  danced  upon  his 
stage:  and  ne  claimed  damages,  and  pro- 
dnccd  a  contract,  whereby  he  bought  her 
from  her  mother  for  /ao  Scots.  But  we 
have  no  slaves  in  Scotland,  and  mothers 
cannot  sell  their  bairns;  and  physicians 
attested  the  emplojrment  of  tnmbnng  would 
kill  her ;  and  her  joints  were  now  grown  stiff, 
and  she  declined  to  return ;  though  she  was  at 
least  a  ^prentice,  and  so  could  not  run  awav 
from  her  master:  yet  some  cited  Moseses 
law,  that  if  a  servant  shelter  himself  with 
thee,  against  his  master's  cruelty,  thou  shalt 
surely  not  deliver  him  up.  The  Lords, 
rtemUnis  eanctUariOy  aasoiuied  Harden,  on 
the  aTth  of  Jannaiy  (1687).'— FOUMTAIM- 
HALL's  £keisioHS^  vol.  i.  p.  439 1. 

The  facetious  qualities  of  the  ape  soon 
rendered  him  an  acceptable  addition  to  the 
strolling  band  of  the  jongleur.  Ben  Jonson, 
in  his  genetic  introduction  to  the  comedy 
of  *  Bartholomew  Pair.*  is  at  pains  to  inform 
the  audience  *  that  he  has  ne'er  a  sword-and- 
buckler  man  in  his  Pair,  nor  a  juggler,  with 
a  well-educated  ape.  to  come  over  the  diaine 
for  the  King  of  England,  and  back  again  for 
the  Prince,  and  sit  still  on  his  hanncbea  for 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spaine.' 

NOTB  LXXII. 

Thai  sHrrintr  air  ikai^taU  on  high^ 
(Ttr  Dtrmiets  raa  our  victory. 
StHkgit/  ^P.366. 

There  are  several  instances,  at  least  in 
tradition,  of  persons  so  much  attached  to 
particular  tunes,  as  to  reauire  to  hear  them 
on  their  deathbed.  Such  an  anecdote  is 
mentioned  by  the  late  Mr.  Riddel  of  Glen- 
riddel,  in  his  collection  of  Border  tunes, 
re^>ecting  an  air  called  the  *  Dandling  oJT 
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the  Bairns,*  for  which  a  certain  Gallo\*idian 
laird  is  said  to  have  evinced  this  strong 
mark  of  partiality.  It  is  popularly  told  of 
a  famous  freebooter,  that  ne  composed  the 
tune  known  by  the  name  of  Macpherson's 
Rant,  while  under  sentence  of  death,  and 
played  it  at  the  gallows-tree.  Some  spirited 
words  have  been  adapted  to  it  by  Bums. 
A  sibiilar  story  is  recounted  of  a  Welsh 
bard,  who  composed  and  played  on  his 
deathbed  the  air  called  Dafyddy  Garrtgf 
Wen.  But  the  most  curious  example  is 
nven  by  Brantome,  of  a  maid  of  honour  at 
the  court  of  France,  entitled,  Mademoiselle 
de  Limeuil.  *  Durant  sa  maladie,  dont  elle 
trespassa,  jamais  elle  ne  cessa,  ains  causa 
tousjours;  car  elle  estoit  fort  grande  par- 
leuse,  brocardeuse,  et  tr^bien  et  fort  k  pro- 
pos,  et  tr^belle  avec  cela.  Quand  Theure 
de  sa  fin  fut  venue,  elle  fit  venir  a  soy  son 
valet  (ainsi  que  le  filles  de  la  cour  en  ont 
chacune  unX  qui  s'appelloit  Tulien,  et  sca\-oit 
tr^s-bien  jo&er  du  violon.  '^' Julien,"  luy  dit 
elle,  "prenex  vostre  violon,  et  sonnex  moy 
tousjours  jusqnes  a  ce  que  vous  me  voyez 
morte  (car  je  m'y  en  vais)  la  d^faite  des 
Suisses,  et  le  mienx  que  vous  pourrez,  et 
quand  vous  seres  sur  le  mot,  *Tout  cat 
perdu,*  sonnes  le  par  quatre  on  dug  fois  le 

Elus  piteusement  que  vous  jpourrez,*^  ce  qui 
t  Tautre,  et  elle-mesme  lay  aidoit  de  la 
voix,  et  quand  ce  vint  "tout  est  perdu,'*  elle 
le  rAtera  par  deux  fois ;  et  se  tonmant  de 
Tantre  co^  du  chevet,  elle  dit  ^  aes  com- 
pagnes:  **  Tout  est  perdu  it  ce  coup,  et  kbon 
escient ;  **  et  ainsi  a^odda.  Voila  une  morte 
joyeuse  et  plaisante.  Je  tiens  ce  conte  de 
deux  de  ses  compagnes,  dignes  de  fc».  qui 
virent  ioner  ce  mysterc* — (Sutfres  d€  Bran- 
iome^  iti.  507.  The  tune  to  which  this  fair 
lady  chose  to  make  her  final  exit,  was  com- 
posed on  the  defeat  of  the  Swiss  at  Mariznano. 
The  burden  is  quoted  by  Panurge,  in  Rabelais, 
and  consists  of  these  words,  tmitaring  the 
jargon  of  the  Swiss,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
Froich  and  German : 

'Tout  est  Tsrlorai 

LaTlntelore, 

Tout  «t  verlora,  bi  Got ! 


NOTB  LXXIII. 


SaJtUq/BeaT  am  Duing.—V.  267, 

A  skirmish  actually  took  place  at  a  pass 
thus  called  in  the  Trosachs,  and  closed  with 
the  remarkable  incident  mentioned  in  the 
text.  It  was  greatly  posterior  in  date  to 
the  reign  of  James  V. 

*  In  this  roughly* wooded  island  '.  the  conn- 
try  people  secreted  their  wives  and  children, 
and  their  most  valuable  effects,  from  the 
rapadt^r  of  Crom^'eirs  soldiers,  during  their 
inroad  into  this  country,  in  the  time  of  the 
republic    These  invaders,  not  venturing  to 

*  That  St  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Katrine. 
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aaoend  br  the  ladden,  aloog  the  side  of  the 
lake»  took  a  more  ctrcnitoos  road,  throogh 
the  heart  of  the  TroaaduL  the  most  freqaeoted 
that  time,  which 


path  at  that  time,  which  penetrates  the 
vikiemesB  about  half  way  between  Bineaa 
and  the  lake,  bjr  a  tract  called  Yea-chilleach, 
ortheCMdWUe*sBcMr. 

'  In  one  of  the  de&les  of  this  bv-road,  the 
men  of  the  conntxy  at  that  time  honr  npoo 
the  rear  of  the  invadaiMr  enemy,  and  shot  one 
of  CromweU*s  men.  whose  grave  marks  the 
scene  of  action,  and  f^rta  name  to  that  pass. 
In  mrcnge  of  this  taaolt,  the  soldiers  resolved 
to  pbuMer  the  island,  to  vi<date  the  women, 
and  pot  the  children  to  death.  With  this 
brutal  intention,  one  of  the  party,  more 
expert  than  the  rest,  swam  towards  the 
iilaad,  to  fetch  the  boat  to  his  comrades, 
which  bad  carried  the  women  to  their  aqrlnra, 
and  lay  moored  in  one  of  the  creeks.  His 
ftMnpaniofis  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  main- 
land, in  full  view  of  all  that  was  to  pass, 
«aitm£  anxiously  for  his  return  with  the 
heat.  Bat  just  as  the  swimmer  had  got  to 
the  nearest  point  of  the  island,  and  was 
laving  bold  of  a  Mack  rock,  to  get  on  shore, 
a  berotne,  who  stood  on  the  very  point  where 
he  meant  to  land,  hastily  snatching  a  dagger 

stroke 


from    below   her 


with 


_-     apron,     

severed  his  head  from  the  body.  His  party 
seeif^  this  disaster,  and  telmquishing  all 
future  hope  of  revenge  or  conquest,  made 
the  best  of  their  way  out  of  their  perilous 
atnatioo.  This  amason*s  great-grandson 
lives  at  Bridge  of  Turk,  who,  besides  others, 
attests  the  anecdote.'— SlAtf/ca^i!^  Settuty 
nmr  Cail^ndar^  Stirling,  1806,  |>.  aa  I  have 
only  to  add  to  this  account,  that  the  heroine's 
name  was  Helen  Stuart. 


Note  LXXIV. 


And  Sn4fwdoUH^s   Knight  is  ScoHdmTs 
King. — P.  27a. 

This  discovery  will  probably  remind  the 
reader  of  the  beaatiiul  Arabian  tale  of 
//  BomdoamL  Yet  the  incident  is  not 
borrowed  from  that  elegant  stonr,  but  from 
Scottish  tradition.  James  V,  or  whom  we 
are  treating^,  was  a  monarch  whose  good  and 
benevolent  intentions  often  rendered  his 
fumantic  freaks  venial,  if  not  respectable, 
•ince,  frofn  his  anxious  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  lower  and  most  oppressed 
class  of  his  subjects,  he  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
popularly  termed  the  AYsr^  qfHu  Common*, 
For  the  pvrpose  of  seeing  that  justice  was 
regularly  administered,  and  frequently  from 
the  less  jostifiable  motive  of  galbuitry,  he 
nsed  to  ua»erse  the  vicinage  of  his  several 
pslaoes  in  various  dimiies.  The  two  ex- 
cellent comic  soors,  entitled,  ^TbeGaberlunsie 
man,*  and  *WeUl  sae  nae  mair  a  roving,' 
are  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  the 
mccess  of  his  amorous  adventures  when 
travellii^  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar.    The 


latter  is  perhaps  the  best  comic  ballad  in 
anv  language. 

Anothisr  adventnrcL  which  had  nearly  cost 
James  his  life,  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at 
the  village  of  Cramood,  near  Edinburgh, 
where  he  bad  rendered  his  addresses  accept- 
able to  a  pretty  girl  of  the  lower  rank.  Four 
or  five  persons,  whether  relations  or  lovers 
of  his  mistress  is  uncertain,  beset  the  disguised 
monarch  as  he  returned  from  his  rendovous. 
Naturally  gallant,  and  an  admirable  master 
of  his  weapon,  the  king  took  post  on  the  high 
and  narrow  bridge  over  the  Almond  river, 
and  defended  hiuMelf  bravely  with  his  sword. 
A  peasant,  u^  was  threshing  in  a  neigh- 
bouring barn,  came  out  upon  the  noise,  and 
whether  moved  by  compassion  or  by  natural 
gallantry,  took  the  weaker  side,  and  laid 
about  with  his  flail  so  eJiectually,  as  to 
disperse  the  assailants,  well  threshed,  even 
according  to  the  letter.  He  then  conducted 
the  king  into  his  bam,  where  his  guest 
requested  a  basin  and  a  towel,  to  remove  the 
stains  of  the  broil.  This  being  procured 
with  difficulty,  James  eroployea  lumself  in 
learning  what  was  the  summit  of  his  de- 
liverer's earthly  wishes,  and  found  that  thry 
were  bounded  by  the  desire  of  possessing,  m 
prooerty,  the  farm  of  Braehead,  upon  which 
he  laboured  as  a  bondsman.  The  binds 
chanced  to  belong  to  the  crown ;  and  James 
directed  him  to  come  to  the  palace  of 
Holyrood,  and  enquire  for  the  Guidman 
(L  e.  farmer)  of  Ballengiech,  a  name  by  which 
he  was  known  in  his  excnrsioiuL  ana  which 
answered  to  the  //  Bomdocant  of  Haroun 
Alraschid.  He  presented  himself  accordingly, 
and  found,  with  due  astonishment,  that  he 
had  saved  his  monarch's  life,  and  that  he 
was  to  be  ratified  with  a  crown  charter  of 
the  lands  <m  Braehead,  under  the  service  of 
presenting  a  ewer,  basin  and  towd.  for  the 
king  to  wash  his  hands  when  he  shall  happen 
to  pass  the  Bridge  of  Cramond.  This  pmon 
was  ancestor  of  the  Howisons  of  Braehead, 
in  Mid-Lothian,  a  respectable  family,  who 
continue  to  hold  the  lands  (now  passed  into 
the  fiemale  line)  under  the  same  tenure. 

Another  of  James's  frolics  is  thus  narrated 
by  Mr.  Campbell  from  the  Statistical  Ac- 
count:—'Being  once  benighted  when  out 
a-hanting,  and  separated  from  his  attendants, 
he  happened  to  enter  a  cottage  in  the  midst 
of  a  moor  at  the  foot  of  the  Ochil  hills,  near 
Alloa,  where,  unknown,  he  was  kindly 
received.  In  order  to  regale  their  unexpected 
guest,  the  gudtman  (i.  e.  landlord,  farmer) 
desired  the  gudtwife  to  fetch  the  hen  that 
roosted  nearest  the  cock,  which  is  always  the 
plumpest!  for  the  stranger's  supper.  The 
king,  highly  pleased  with  his  night's  lodging 
ana  hospitable  entertainment,  told  mine  host 
at  parting,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  return 
his  civility,  and  requested  that  the  first  time 
he  came  to  Stirling,  he  would  call  at  the 
castle,  and  enquire  for  the  Gudtman  of 
BaUonguich, 
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'Donaldson,  the  landlord,  did  not  fail  to 
call  on  the  GutUman  of  BalUnguick^  when 
his  astonishment  at  findingr  that  the  king 
had  been  his  guest  afforded  no  small  aranse- 
ment  to  the  meny  monarch  and  his  courtiers ; 
and,  to  carnr  on  the  pleasantry,  he  was 
thenceforth  designated  by  James  with  the 
title  of  King  of  the  Moors,  which  name  and 
designation  have  descended  from  father  to 
son  ever  since,  and  they  have  continued  in 
possession  of  the  identical  spot,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Erskine  of  Mar,  till  very  lately,  when 
this  gentleman,  with  reluctance,  turned  out 
the  descendant  and  representative  of  the 
King  of  the  Moors,  on  account  of  his 
majesty's  invincible  indolence,  and  ereat 
disuke  to  reform  or  innovation  of  any  kind, 
aUthough,  from  the  spirited  example  of  his 
neighbour  tenants  on  the  same  estate,  he  is 
convinced  similar  exertiou  would  promote 
his  advantage.* 

The  author  requests  permission  yet  farther 
to  verify  the  subject  of  his  poem,  by  an  ex- 
tract from  the  genealogical  work  of  Buchanan 
of  Auchmar,  upon  Scottish  surnames  :— 

'This  John  Buchanan  of  Auchmar  and 
Ampryor  was  afterwards  termed  King  of 
Kippen,  upon  the  following  account.  King 
James  V,  a  very  sociable,  debonair  prince, 
residing  at  Stiritng,  in  Buchanan  of  Am- 
pryor's  time,  carriers  were  venr  frequently 
passing  along  the  common  road,  being  near 
Ampryor's  house,  with  necessaries  for  the  use 
of  tne  king's  family :  and  he,  having  some 
extraordinafy  occasion,  ordered  one  of  these 
carriers  to  leave  bis  load  at  his  house,  and 
he  would  pay  him  for  it ;  which  the  carrier 
refused  to  do,  telling  him  he  was  the  king's 
carrier,  and  his  load  for  his  majesty's  use : 
to  which  Ampryor  seemed  to  nave  small 
regard,  compelhng  the  carrier.  In  the  end, 
to  leave  his  load j  telling  him,  if  King  James 
^i-as  King  of  Scotland,  he  was  King  of 
Kippen,  so  that  it  was  reasonable  he  should 
share  with  his  neighbour  king  in  some  of 
these  loads,  so  frequently  carried  that  road. 
The  carrier  repre^nting  this  usage,  and 
telling  the  story,  as  Amptyor  n)oke  it,  to 
some  of  the  king's  servants,  it  came  at 
length  to  his  majesty's  ears,  who,  shortly 
thereafter,  with  a  few  attendants,  came  to 
visit  his  neighbour  kin?,  who  was  in  the 
meantime  at  dinner.  King  James,  having 
sent  a  servant  to  demand  access,  was  denied 
the  same  hj  a  tall  fellow  with  a  battle-axe, 
who  stood  porter  at  the  gate,  telling,  there 
could  be  no  access  till  dinner  was  over.  Thb 
answer  not  satisfying  the  king,  he  sent  to 
demand  access  a  second  time;  upon  which 
he  was  desired  by  the  porter  to  desist, 
otherwise  he  would  find  cause  to  repent  his 
rudeness.  His  majesty  finding  this  method 
would  not  do,  desired  the  porter  to  tell  his 


master  that  the  Goodman  of  Ballagelch 
desired  to  speak  with  the  King  of  Kippen. 
The  porter  telling  Ampryor  so  much,  nc,  in 
all  humble  manner,  came  and  received  the 
king,  and  having  entertained  him  with  mndi 
sumptuousness  and  jollity,  became  so  agree- 
able to  King  James,  that  he  allowed  him  to 
take  so  much  of  any  provision  he  found 
carrying  that  road  as  he  had  occasion  for : 
and  seeing  he  made  the  first  visit,  desirea 
Ampryor  in  a  few  days  to  return  him  a 
second  to  Stirling,  whicn  he  pcrfcMined,  and 
continued  in  very  much  favour  with  the 
king,  always  thereafter  being  termed  King 
of  Kippen  whilehelived.'—BucHAirAN's^lfMjr 
upon  the  Famiiy  i^  Buchanan,  Bdtn.  1775, 
8yo.  p.  74- 

The  readers  of  Ariosto  roust  give  credit  for 
the  amiable  features  with  whichKing  lames  V 
is  represented,  since  he  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  prototype  of  Z^ino,  the  nnost 
interesting  hero  of  the  Orlando  Forioso. 


Note  LXXV. 
Stirling'' s  toner 

Of  yore  the  name  ofSnowdoun  claims. 
—P.  27a. 

William  of  Worcester,  who  wrote  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  calls 
Stirling  Castle  Snowdoun.  Sir  David  Lind- 
say bestows  the  same  epithet  upon  it  in  his 
complaint  of  the  Papingo : 

*  Adieu,  fidr  Snawdoun.  with  thy  towtn  higfa. 
Thy  chaple-royal,  paric  and  table  round ; 
May.  June,  and  Jnfy.  would  I  dw^  in  thee. 
Were  I  a  man.  to  bear  the  Mrdts  sound. 
Whiflc  doth  againe  thy  foyal  rock  rebound.* 

Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  late  excellent  edition 
of  Sir  David  Lindsay's  w'orks,  has  refuted 
the  chimerical  derivation  of  Snawdoun  from 
sneddingy  or  cutting.  It  was  probablv 
derived  from,  the  romantic  l^;end  whicn 
connected  Stirling  with  King  Arthur,  to 
which  the  mention  of  the  Rouna  Table  crfves 
countenance.  The  ring  within  which  justs 
were  formerir  practised,  in  the  castle  park, 
is  still  called  the  Rouna  Table.  Snawdoun 
is  the  official  title  of  one  of  the  Scottish 
heralds,  whose  epithets  seem  in  all  countries 
to  ha\*e  been  fantastically  adopted  from 
ancient  history  or  romance. 

It  appears  (see  Note  LXXIV)  that  the  real 
name  by  whrch  James  was  actually  dis- 
tinguished in  his  private  excursions,  was  the 
Goodman  of  Bauenguidk ;  derived  from  a 
steep  pass  leading  up  to  the  Castle  of 
Stirling,  so  called.  Bat  the  epithet  woald 
not  have  suited  poetry,  and  would  besides  at 
once,  and  prematurely,  have  anrKmnced  the 
plot  to  many  of  my  countrymen,  among 
whom  the  tradfthmal  stories  above  mentioiMd 
are  still  current 
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JOHN   B.   S.   MORRITT,  Esq., 

THIS  POEM, 

;  SCXNB  OF  WHICH  IS  LAID  IN  HIS  BBAUTIFUL  DBMBSNB  OF  KOKBBT, 
IS  IKSCRIBBD,   n  TOKBR  OF  SIRCERB  FRISHDSBIP,   BY 

WALTER  SCOTT. 


Tfa«  Scene  of  this  Poem  is  laid  at  Rokeby,  near  GreU  Bridg^e,  in  Yorkshire,  and  shirts  to 
the  adjacent  fortress  of  Barnard  Castle,  andfto  other  placea  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Time  oocapied  by  the  Action  is  a  space  of  Five  Days,  Three  of  which  are  sapposed  to 
dapse  between  the  end  of  the  Fifth  and  bej^nninff  of  the  Sixth  Canto. 

The  date  of  the  sapposed  events  is  immediatelr  sobseanent  to  the  great  Battle  of  Marston 
Moor.  July  3,  164X.  This  period  of  pablic  confusion  has  been  chosen,  without  any  purpose  of 
combinia]^  the  Fable  with  the  Militaxy  or  Political  Events  of  the  Civil  War,  but  only  as 
aflbrding  a  dcjjee  of  probability  to  the  Fictitious  Narrative  now  presented  to  the  Pablic 


Canto  First. 


The  Moon  is  in  her  summer  glow, 
Bat  hosrse  and  high  the  breezes  blow, 
And,  racking  o'er  her  face,  the  cloud 
Varies  the  tincture  of  her  shroud; 
On   Barnard's   towers,    and    Tees*s 

stream. 
She  changes  as  a  guilty  dream. 
When  conscience,  with  remorse  and 

fear. 
Goads  sleeping  fancy's  wild  career. 
Herlightseemsnowtheblush  of  shame, 
Seems  now  fierce  anger's  darker  flame, 
Shifting  that  shade,  to  come  and  go. 
Like  apprehension's  hurried  glow ; 
Then  sorrow's  livery  dims  the  air. 
And  dies  in  darkness,  like  despair. 


Such  varied  hues  the  warder  sees 
Reflected  from  the  woodland  Tees, 
Then  from  old  Baliol's  tower  looks 

forth, 
Sees  the  clouds   mustering    in    the 

north, 
Hears,  upon  turret-roof  and  waU, 
By  fits  the  plashing  rain-drop  fall. 
Lists  to  the  breeze's  boding  sound, 
And  wraps  his  shaggy  mantle  round. 

II. 
Those  towers,  which  in  the  changeful 

gleam 
Throw  murky  shadows  on  the  stream, 
Those  towers  of  Barnard  hold  a  guest. 
The  emotions  of  whose  troubled  breast. 
In  wild  and  strange  confusion  driven, 
Rival  the  flitting  rack  of  heaven. 
Ere  sleep  stem  Oswald's  senses  tied, 
Ofl  had  he  changed  his  weary  side, 
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Composed  his  limbs,  and  vainly  sought 
By  effort  strong  to  banish  thought. 
Sleep  came  at  length,  but  with  a  train 
Of  feelings  true  and  fancies  vain, 
Mingling,  in  wild  disorder  cast. 
The  expected  future  with  the  past 
Conscience,  anticipating  time. 
Already  rues  the  enacted  crime. 
And  calls  her  furies  forth,  to  shake 
The  sounding  scourge   and    hissing 

snake; 
While  her  poor  victim's  outward  throes 
Bear  witness  to  his  mental  woes, 
And  show  what  lesson  may  be  read 
Beside  a  sinner*s  restless  bed. 

ni. 
Thus  Oswald's  labouring  feelings  trace 
Strange  changes  in  his  sleeping  face. 
Rapid  and  ominous  as  these 
With  which  the  moonbeams  tinge  the 

Tees. 
There  mightbeseen  of  shame  the  blush, 
There  anger's  dark  and  fiercer  flush, 
While  the  perturbed  sleeper  s  hand 
Seem'd    grasping    dagger-knife,     or 

brand. 
Relax'd  that  grasp,  the  heavy  sigh. 
The  tear  in  the  half-opening  eye. 
The  pallid  cheek  and  brow,  confessed 
That  grief  was  busy  in  his  breast ; 
Nor  paused  that  mood — a  sudden  start 
Impeird  the  life-blood  from  the  heart : 
Features  convulsed,  and   muttehngs 

dread, 
Show  terror  reigns  in  sorrow's  stead. 
That  pang  the  painful  slumber  broke, 
And  Oswald  with  a  start  awoke. 

rv. 
He  woke,  and  fear'd  again  to  close 
His  eyelids  in  such  dire  repose ; 
He  woke, — to  watch  the  lamp,  and  tell 
From  hour  to  hour  the  castle-bell. 
Or  listen  to  the  owlet's  cry. 
Or  the  sad  breeze  that  whistles  by, 
Or  catch,  by  fits,  the  tuneless  rhyme 
With  which  the  warder  cheats  the  time, 


And  envying  think,  how,  when  the 

sun 
Bids  the  poor  soldier's  watch  be  done, 
Couch'd  on  his  straw,  and  fancy-free. 
He  sleeps  like  careless  infancy. 


Far  town-ward  sounds  a  distant  tread. 
And  Oswald,  starting  from  his  bed. 
Hath  caught  it,  though  no  human  ear, 
Unsharpen'd  by  revenge  and  fear. 
Could  e'er  distinguish  horse's  clank 
Until  it  reach'd  the  castle  bank. 
Now  nigh  and  plain  the  sound  appears. 
The  warder's  challenge  now  he  hears. 
Then  clanking  chains  and  levers  tell 
That  o'er  the  moat  the  drawbridge  fell, 
And,  in  the  castle  court  below, 
Voices  are  heard,  and  torches  glow. 
As  marshalling  the  stranger's  way 
Straight  for  the  room  where  Oswald 

lay ; 
The  cry  was, — *  Tidings  from  the  host. 
Of  weight — a  messenger  comes  post.' 
Stifling  the  tumult  of  his  breast. 
His  answer  Oswald  thus  expressed — 
^  Bring  food  and  wine,  and  trim  the 

fire ; 
Admit  the  stranger,  and  retire.' 


The  stranger  came  with  heavy  stride. 
The  morion's  phimes  his  visage  hide. 
And  the  buff-coat,  an  ample  fold. 
Mantles  his  form's  gigantic  mould. 
Full  slender  answer  deigned  he 
To  Oswald's  anxious  courtesy, 
But  mark'd,  by  a  disdainful  smile. 
He  saw  and  scorn'd  the  petty  wile» 
When  Oswald   changed   the   torch's 

place. 
Anxious  that  on  the  soldier's  face 
Its  partial  lustre  might  be  thrown, 
To  show  his  looks,  yet  hide  his  own. 
His  guest,  the  while,  laid  low  aside 
The  ponderous  doak  of  tough  bull's 

hide, 
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And  to  the  torch  glanced  broad  and 

clear 
The  corslet  of  a  cuirassier ; 
Then  from  his  brows  the  casque  he 

drew, 
And  from  the  dank  plume  dash'd  the 

dew. 
From  gloves  of  mail  relieved  his  hands. 
And  spread  them  to  the  kindling  brands, 
And,  turning  to  the  genial  board. 
Without  a  health,  or  pledge,  or  word 
Of  meet  and  sodal  reverence  said, 
Deeply  he  drank,  and  fiercely  fed  ; 
As  free  from  ceremony*s  sway. 
As  famish'd  wolf  that  tears  his  prey. 


With  deep  impatience,  tinged  with  fear, 
His  host  beheld  him  gorge  his  cheer, 
And  quaff  the  full  carouse,  that  lent 
His  brow  a  fiercer  hardiment. 
Now  Oswald  stood  a  space  aside. 
Now  paced  the  room  with  hasty  stride, 
In  feverish  agony  to  learn 
Tidings  of  deep  and  dread  concern, 
Cursing  each  moment  that  his  guest 
Protracted  o'er  his  ruffian  feast. 
Yet,  viewing  with  alarm,  at  last. 
The  end  of  that  uncouth  repast. 
Almost  he  seemM  their  haste  to  rue, 
As,  at  his  sign,  his  train  withdrew. 
And  left  him  with  the  stranger,  free 
To  que^on  of  his  mystery. 
Then  did  his  silence  long  proclaim 
A  struggle  between  fear  and  shame. 


Much  in  the  stranger^s  mien  appears 
To  justify  suspicious  fears. 
On  his  dark  fkce  a  scorching  clime. 
And  toil,  had  done  the  work  of  time, 
Roughen'dthebrow,  thetemplesbared, 
And  sable  hairs  with  silver  shared, 
Yet  left — ^what  age  alone  could  tame — 
The  Hp  of  pride,  the  eye  of  flame ; 
The  full-drawn  lip  that  upward  curlM, 
Theeye,  thatseemM  to  scorn  the  world. 


That  lip  had  terror  never  blench*d  ; 
Ne'er    in    that    eye    had    tear-drop 

quench'd 
The  flash  severe  of  swarthy  glow, 
Thatmock'd  at  pain,and  knew  not  woe. 
Inured  to  danger's  direst  form, 
Tomade  and  earthquake,  flood  and 

storm, 
Death  had  he  seen  by  sudden  blow. 
By  wasting  plague,  by  tortures  slow. 
By  mine  or  breach,  by  steel  or  ball, 
Knew  all  his  shapes,  and  scom*d  them 

all 

IX. 

But  yet,  though  Bertram's  hardened 

look. 
Unmoved,   could  blood   and   danger 

brook. 
Still  worse  than  apathy  had  place 
On  his  swart  brow  and  callous  face ; 
For  evil  passions,  cherished  long. 
Had  plough'd  them  with  impressions 

strong. 
All  that  gives  gloss  to  sin,  all  gay 
Light  folly,  past  with  youth  away, 
But  rooted  stood,  in  manhood's  hour, 
The  weeds  of  vice  without  theirflower. 
And  yet  the  soil  in  which  they  grew, 
Had  it  been  tamed  when  life  was  new, 
Had  depth  and  vigour  to  bring  forth 
The  hardier  fruits  of  virtuous  worth. 
Not  that,  e'en  then,  his  heart  had 

known 
The  gentler  feelings*  kindly  tone ; 
But  lavish  waste  had  been  refined 
To  bounty  in  his  chastened  mind. 
And  lust  of  gold,  that  waste  to  feed. 
Been  lost  in  love  of  gIoiy*s  meed, 
And,  frantic  then  no  more,  his  pride 
Had  ta'en  fair  virtue  for  its  guide. 


Even  now,  by  conscience  unrestrained, 
Clogg'd  by  gross  vice,  by  slaughter 

stain  M, 
Still  knew  his  daring  soul  to  soar, 
And  mastery  o'er  the  mind  he  bore ; 
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For  meaner  guilt,  or  heart  less  hard, 
QuailMbeneath  Bertram's  bold  regard. 
And  this  felt  Oswald,  while  in  vain 
He  strove,  by  many  a  winding  train, 
To  lure  his  sullen  guest  to  show, 
Unask'd,  the  news  he  longed  to  know, 
While  on  far  other  subject  hung 
His  heart,  than  ialter'd  from  his  tongue. 
Yet  nought  for  that  his  guest  did  deign 
To  note  or  spare  his  secret  pain, 
But  still,  in  stern  and  stubborn  sort, 
Retum'd  him  answer  dark  and  short, 
Or  started  from  the  theme,  to  range 
In  loose  digression  wild  and  strange, 
And  forced  the  embarrassed  host  to  buy, 
By  query  close,  direct  reply. 

XI. 

A  while  he  glozed  upon  the  cause 
Of  Commons,  Covenant,  and  Laws, 
And  Church  Reform*d— but  felt  rebuke 
Beneath  grim  Bertram's  sneeringlook, 
Then  stammer'd—'Has  a  field  been 

fought  t 
Has  Bertram  news  of  battle  brought? 
For  sure  a  soldier,  famed  so  far 
In  foreign  fields  for  feats  of  war, 
On  eve  of  fight  ne'er  left  the  host 
Until  the  field  were  won  and  lost.' 
*  Here,  in  your  towers  by  circling  Tees, 
You,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  rest  at  ease  ; 
Why  deem  it  strange  that  others  come 
To  share  such  safe  and  easy  home, 
From  fields  where  danger,  death,  and 

toil. 
Are  the  reward  of  civil  broil  V 
*Nay,  mock  not,  friend!  since  well 

we  know 
The  near  advances  of  the  foe, 
To  mar  our  northern  army's  work, 
Encamp'd  before  beleaguered  York ; 
Thy  horse  with  valiant  Fairfax  lay, 
And  must  have  fought ;  how  went  the 

day?' 

•^  XII. 

'  Wouldst  hear  the  tale  ?  On  Marston 

heath 
Met,  front  to  front,  the  ranks  of  death ; 


Flourished  the  trumpets  fierce,  and 

now 
Fired  was  each  eye,  and  flush'd  each 

brow; 
On  either  side  loud  clamours  ring, 
"God  and  the  .Cause!"— "God  and 

the  King!" 
Right  English  aU,  they  nish'd  to  blows, 
With  nought  to  win,^nd  all  to  lose. 
I  could  have  laugh'd-^but  lack'd  the 

time — 
To  see,  in  phrenesy  sublime, 
How  the  fierce  zealots  foughtand  bled 
For  king  or  state,  as  humour  led  ; 
Some  for  a  dream  of  public  good. 
Some  for  church-tippet,  goyirn,  and 

hood, 
Draining  their  veins,  in  death  to  claim 
A  patriot's  or  a  martyr's  name. 
Led  Bertram  Risingfaam  the  hearts, 
That  countered  there  on  adverse  parts. 
No  superstitious  fool  had  I 
Sought  £1  Dorados  in  the  sky  1 
Chili  had  heard  me  through  her  states, 
And  Lima  oped  her  silver  gates. 
Rich  Mexico  I  had  march'd  through. 
And  sack'd  the  splendours  of  Peru, 
Till  sunk  Pizarro's  daring  name. 
And,  Cortez,  thine,  in  Bertram's  fame.' 
'  Still  from  the  purpose  wilt  thou  stray ! 
Good  gentle  friend,  how  went  the  day  Y 


*  Good  am  I  deem'd  at  trumpet-sound, 
And  good  where  goblets  dance  the 

round, 
Though  gentle  ne'er  was  join'd,  till 

now. 
With  rugged   Bertram's  breast   and 

brow. 
But  I  resume.     The  battle's  rage 
Was  like  the  strife  which  currents 

wage 
Where  Orinoco,  in  his  pride. 
Rolls  to  the  main  no  tribute  tide. 
But  'gainst  broad  ocean  urges  far 
A  rival  sea  of  roaring  war; 
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While,  in  ten  thoosand  eddies  driven. 
The  billows  fling  their  foam  to  heaven. 
And  the  pale  pilot  seeks  in  vain 
Where  rolls  the  river,  where  the  main. 
Even  thus,  upon  the  bloody  field, 
The  eddying  tides  of  conflict  wheel'd 
Amlnguous,  till  that  heart  of  flame. 
Hot  Rupert,  on  our  squadrons  came, 
Hurling  against  our  spears  a  line 
Of  gallants,  fiery  as  their  wine ; 
Then  ours,  though  stubborn  in  their 

zeal, 
In  zeal's  despite  began  to  reel. 
What  wouldst  thou  more  ?    In  tumult 

tost. 
Our  leaders  fell,  our  ranks  were  lost. 
A  thousand  men,  who  drew  the  sword 
For  both  the  Houses  and  the  Word, 
Preach'd  forth  from  hamlet,  grange, 

and  down. 
To  curb  the  crosier  and  the  crown. 
Now,  stark  and  stifi",  lie  stretchM  in 

gore. 
And  ne'er  shall  rail  at  mitre  more. — 
Thus  fared  it,  when  I  left  the  fight. 
With  the  good  Cause  and  Commons' 

right' 

XIV. 

'  Disastrous  news  !*  dark  Wyclifie  said ; 
Assumed  despondence  bent  his  head, 
While  troubled  joy  was  in  his  eye. 
The  weD-feign'd  sorrow  to  belie. 
*  Disastrous    news !  —  when   needed 

most. 
Told  ye  not  that  your  chiefs  were  lost  1 
Complete  the  woful  tale,  and  say, 
Who  fell  upon  that  fatal  day ; 
What  leaders  of  repute  and  name 
Bought  by  their  death  a  deathless  fame. 
If  such  my  direst  foeman's  doom. 
My  tears  shall  dew  his  honour'd  tomb. 
No  answer  ?  Friend,  of  all  our  host. 
Thou  know*st  whom  I  should  hate 

the  most, 
Whom  thou  too,  once,  wert  wont  to 

hate. 
Yet  leavest  me  doubtful  of  his  fate.' 


With  look  unmoved,  *  Of  friend  or  foe. 
Aught,'  answer'd  Bertram,  'wouldst 

thou  know, 
Demand  in  simple  terms  and  plain, 
A  soldier's  answer  shalt  thou  gain ; 
For  question  dark,  or  riddle  high, 
I  have  nor  judgment  nor  reply.' 


The  wrath  his  art  and  fear  suppress'd 
Now  blazed  at  once  in  WycUfie's  breast; 
And  brave,  from  man  so  meanly  bom, 
Roused  his  hereditary  scorn. 
<  Wretch !  hast  thou  paid  thy  bloody 

debt? 
Philip  of  Mortham,  lives  he  yet  ? 
False  to  thy  patron  or  thine  oath, 
Trait'rous  or  perjured,  one  or  both, 
Slave!   hast  thou  kept  thy  promise 

plight, 
To  slay  thy  leader  in  the  fi^it?' 
Then  from  his  seat  the  soldier  sprung. 
And    Wyclifie's    hand    he    strongly 

wrung; 
His  grasp,  as  hard  as  glove  of  mail, 
Forced  the  red  blood-drop  from  the 

nail — 

*  A  health  ! '  he  cried ;  and,   ere  he 

quaflTd, 
Flung  fi^om  him  Wyclifie's  hand,  and 
laugh'd : 

*  Now,  Oswald  Wyclifie,  speaks  thy 

heart! 
Now  play'st  thou  well  thy  genuine  part! 
Worthy,  but  for  thy  craven  fear. 
Like  me  to  roam  a  bucanier. 
What  reck'st  thou  of  the  Cause  diving, 
I  fM  ortham's  wealth  and  lands  be  thine? 
What  carest  thou  for  beleaguer'd  York, 
If  this  good  hand  have  done  its  work? 
Or  what,  though  Fairfax  and  his  best 
Are    reddening    Marston's    swarthy 

breast, 
If  Philip  Mortham  with  them  lie, 
Lending  his  life-blood  to  the  dye  ? 
Sit,  then  !  and  as  'mid  comrades  free 
Carousing  after  victory. 
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When  tales  are  told  of  blood  and  fear, 
That  boys  and  women  shrink  to  hear. 
From  point  to  point  I  frankly  tell 
The  deed  of  death  as  it  befell. 


*  When  purposed  vengeance  I  forego, 
Term  me  a  wretch,  nor  deem  me  foe ; 
And  when  an  insult  I  forgive. 
Then  brand  me  as  a  slave,  and  live  I 
Philip  of  Mortham  is  with  those 
Whom  Bertram  Risingham  calls  foes ; 
Or  whom  more  sure  revenge  attends. 
If  number'd  with  ungrateful  friends. 
As  was  his  wont,  ere  battle  glowed. 
Along  the  marshaird  ranks  he  rode. 
And  wore  his  vizor  up  the  while. 
I  saw  his  melancholy  smile. 
When,  full  opposed  in  front,  he  knew 
Where  Rokeby's  kindred  banner  flew. 
"And  thus,"  he  said,   "will  friends 

divide!'* 
I  heard,  and  thought  how,  side  by  side, 
We  two  had  tum'd  the  battle's  tide 
In  many  a  well-debated  field, 
Where  Bertram's  breast  was  Philip's 

shield. 
I  thought  on  Darien's  deserts  pale. 
Where  death  bestrides  the  evening 

gale. 
How  o'er  my  friend  my  cloak  I  threw, 
And  fenceless  faced  the  deadly  dew ; 
I  thought  on  Quariana's  cliff. 
Where,  rescued  from  our  foundering 

MS, 
Through  the  white  breakers'  wrath 

I  bore 
Exhausted  Mortham  to  the  shore ; 
And  when  his  side  an  arrow  found, 
I  suck'd  the  Indian's  venom'd  wound, 
lliese  thoughts  like  torrents  rush'd 

along, 
To  sweep  away  my  purpose  strong. 


*  Hearts  are  not  flint,  and  flints  are  rent; 
Hearts  are  not  steel,  and  steel  is  bent 


When  Mortham  bade  me,  as  of  yore, 
Be  near  him  in  the  battle's  roar, 
I  scarcely  saw  the  spears  laid  low, 
I  scarcely  heard  the  trumpets  blow  ; 
Lost  was  the  war  in  inward  strife. 
Debating  Mortham's  death  or  life. 
'Twas  then  I  thought,  how,  lured  to 

come, 
As  partner  of  his  wealth  and  home, 
Years  of  piratic  wandering  o'er, 
With  him  I  sou^t  our  native  shore. 
But  Mortham's  lord  grew  far  estranged 
From  the  bold  heart  with  whom  he 

ranged; 
Doubts,  horrors,  superstitious  fears, 
Sadden'd    and    dimm'd    desc«iding 

years; 
The  wily  priests  their  victim  sought. 
And  damn'd  each  free-bom  deed  and 

thought. 
Then  must  I  seek  another  home. 
My  licence  shook  his  sober  dome ; 
If  gold  he  gave,  in  one  wild  day 
I  revell'd  thrice  the  sum  away. 
An  idle  outcast  then  I  stray'd, 
Unfit  for  tillage  or  for  trade, 
Deem'd,  like  the  steel  of  rusted  lance. 
Useless  and  dangerous  at  once. 
The  women  fear'd  my  hardy  look* 
At  my  approach  the  peaceful  shook ; 
The  merchant  saw  my  glance  (Aflame, 
And  lock'd  his  hoards  when  Bertram 

came; 
Each  child  of  coward  peace  kept  far 
From  the  neglected  son  of  war. 

XVIII. 

'  But  dvii  discord  gave  the  call. 
And  made  my  trade  the  trade  of  all. 
By  Mortham  urged,  I  came  again 
His  vassals  to  the  fight  to  train. 
What  guerdon  waited  on  my  care  7 
I  could  not  cant  of  creed  or  prayer ; 
Sour  fanatics  each  trust  obtained. 
And  I,  dishonour'd  and  disdained, 
Gain'd  but  the  high  and  happy  lot. 
In  these  poor  arms  to  front  the  shot ! 
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AH  this  thou  know'st,  thy  gestures  tell ; 
Yet  hear  it  o>r,  and  mark  it  welL 
lis  honour  bids  me  now  relate 
Each  circumstance  of  Mortham's  fate. 


*  Thoughts,  from  the  tongue  that  slowly 

part. 
Glance  quick  as  lightning  through  the 

heart. 
As  my  spur  press*d  my  courser's  side, 
Philip  of  Mortham*s  cause  was  tried, 
And,  ere  the  charging  squadrons  mix'd, 
His  plea  was  cast,  his  doom  was  fixM. 
I  watch'd  him  through  the  doubtful 

fray 
That  changed  as  March's  moody  day, 
1111,  like  a  stream  that  bursts  its  bank, 
Fierce  Rupert  thunder'd  on  our  flank. 
Twas  then,  midst  tumult,  smoke,  and 

strife. 
Where  each  man  fought  for  death  or 

life, 
Twas  then  I  fired  my  petronel, 
And  Mortham,  steed  and  rider,  fell. 
One  dying  look  he  upward  cast, 
Of  wrath  and  anguish — 'twas  his  last. 
Think  not  that  there  I  stopp'd  to  view 
What  of  the  battle  should  ensue ; 
But  ere  I  dear'd  that  bloody  press, 
Oor  northern  horse  ran  masterless ; 
Monckton  and  Mitton  told  the  news. 
How  troops  of  Roundheads  choked  the 

Ouse, 
And  many  a  bonny  Scot,  aghast, 
Spurring  his  palfrey  northward,  past, 
Cursing  the  day  when  zeal  or  ineed 
Rrst  hired  their  Lesley  o'er  the  Tweed. 
Yet  when  I  reach'd  the  banks  of  Swale, 
Had  rumour  learn'd  another  tale ; 
With  hisbarb'd  horse,  fresh  tidings  say. 
Stout  Cromwell  has  redeem'd  the  day: 
But  whether  false  the  news,  or  true, 
Oswald,  I  reck  as  light  as  you.' 

XX. 

^ot  then  by  WycUfle  might  be  shown 
How  his  pride  startled  at  the  tone 


In  which  his  'complice,  fierce  and  free. 
Asserted  guilt's  equality. 
In  smoothest  termshis speech  he  wove, 
Of  endless  friendship,  £uth,  and  love; 
Promised  and  vow'd  in  courteous  sort. 
But  Bertram  broke  professions  short. 
*  Wyclifle,  be  sure  not  here  I  stay. 
No,  scarcely  till  the  rising  day ; 
Wam'd  by  the  legends  of  my  youth, 
I  trust  not  an  assocmte's  truth. 
Do  not  my  native  dales  prolong 
Of  Percy  Rede  the  tragic  song, 
Train'd  forward  to  his  bloody  fall. 
By  Girsonfield,  that  treacherous  Hall? 
Oft,  by  the  Pringle's  haunted  side. 
The  shepherd  sees  his  spectre  glide. 
And  near  the  spot  that  gave  me  name. 
The  moated  mound  of  Risingham, 
Where  Reed  upon  her  margin  sees 
Sweet    Woodbume's    cottages    and 

trees. 
Some  ancient  sculptor's  art  has  shown 
An  outlaw's  image  on  the  stone ; 
Unmatch'd  in  strength,  a  giant  he. 
With  quiver'd  back,  and  kirtled  knee. 
Ask  how  he  died,  that  hunter  bold. 
The  tameless  monarch  of  the  wold. 
And  age  and  infancy  can  tell. 
By  brother's  treachery  he  fell. 
Thus  wam'd  by  legends  of  my  youth^ 
I  trust  to  no  associate's  truth. 

XXI. 

'  When  last  we  reason'd  of  this  deed. 
Nought,  I  bethink  me,  was  agreed, 
Or  by  what  rule,  or  when,  or  where. 
The  wealth  of  Mortham  we  should 

share; 
Then  list,  while  I  the  portion  name, 
Our  difi*ering  laws  give  each  to  claim. 
Thou,    vassal    sworn    to    England's 

throne. 
Her  rules  of  heritage  must  own ; 
They  deal  thee,  as  to  nearest  heir, 
lliy  kinsman's  lands  and  livings  fair^ 
And  these  I  yield : — do  thou  revere 
The  statutes  of  the  Bucanier, 
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Friend  to  the  sea,  and  foeman  sworn 
To  all  that  on  her  waves  are  borne, 
When  falls  a  mate  in  battle  broil. 
His  comrade  heirs  his  portioned  spoil; 
When  dies  in  fight  a  daring  foe. 
He  claims  his  wealth  who  struck  the 

blow; 
And  either  rule  to  me  assigns 
Those  spoib  of  Indian  seas  and  mines, 
Hoarded  in  Mortham's  caverns  dark; 
Ingot  of  gold  and  diamond  spark, 
Chalice  and  plate  from  churches  borne, 
And  gems  from  shrieking  beauty  torn, 
Each  string  of  pearl,  each  silver  bar. 
And  all  the  wealth  of  western  war. 
I  go  to  search,  where,  dark  and  deep, 
Those  Transatlantic  treasures  sleep. 
Thou  must  along — for,  lacking  thee. 
The  heir  will  scarce  find  entrance  free ; 
And  then  farewell.     I  haste  to  try 
Each  varied  pleasure  wealth  can  buy; 
When  cloy'd  each  wish,  these  wars 

afford 
Fresh   work   for   Bertram's   restless 

sword.* 

XXII. 

An  undecided  answer  hung 
On  Oswald's  hesitating  tongue. 
Despite  his  crafl,  he  heard  with  awe 
This  ruffian  stabber  fix  the  law ; 
While  his  own  troubled  passions  veer 
Through  hatred ,  joy,  regret,  and  fear ; — 
Joy'd  at  the  soul  that  Bertram  flies. 
He  grudged  the  murderer's  mighty 

prize. 
Hated  his  pride's  presumptuous  tone, 
And  fear'd  to  wend  with  him  alone. 
At  length,  that  middle  course  to  steer^ 
To  cowardice  and  craft  so  dear, 
'  His  charge,'  he  said,  'would  ill  allow 
His  absence  from  the  fortress  now ; 
Wilfrid  on  Bertram  should  attend. 
His  son  should  journey  with  his  friend.' 


Contempt  kept  Bertram's  anger  down, 
And  wreathed  tosavage smile hisfrown. 


*  Wilfrid,  or  thou — ^*tis  one  to  me. 
Whichever  bears  the  golden  key. 
Yet    think    not    but    I    mark,    and 

smile 
To  mark,  thy  poor  and  selfish  wile ! 
If  injury  from  me  you  fear, 
What,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  shields  thee 

here? 
I've  sprung  from  walls  more  high  than 

these, 
I've  swam  through   deeper  streams 

than  Tees. 
Might  I  not  stab  thee,  ere  one  yell 
Could  rouse  th^  distant  sentinel  ? 
Start  not — it  is  not  my  design. 
But,  if  it  were,  weak  fence  were  thine; 
And,  trust  me,  that,  in  time  of  need, 
This  hand  hath  done  more  desperate 

deed. 
Go,  haste  and  rouse  thy  slumbering 

son; 
Time  calls,  and  I  must  needs  be  gone.' 


Nought  of  his  sire's  ungenerous  part 
Polluted  Wilfrid's  gentle  heart; 
A  heart  too  soft  from  early  life 
To  hold  with  fortune  needful  strife. 
His  sire,  while  yet  a  hardier  race 
Of  numerous  sons  were  Wydiffe's 

grace, 
On  Wilfrid  set  contemptuous  brand, 
For  feeble  heart  and  forceless  hand ; 
But  a  fond  mother's  care  and  joy 
Were  centred  in  her  sickly  boy. 
No  touch  of  childhood's  frolic  mood 
Show'd  the  elastic  spring  of  blood ; 
Hour  after  hour  he  loved  to  pore 
On  Shakespeare's  rich  and  varied  lore, 
But  tum'd  from  martial  scenes  and 

light. 
From  Falstafi*s  feast  and  Percy's  fight. 
To  ponder  Jaques*  moral  strain. 
And  muse  with  Hamlet,  wise  in  vain. 
And  weep  himself  to  soft  repose 
O'er  gentle  Desdemona's  woes. 
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In  youth  he  sought  not  pleasures  found 
By  youth  in  horse,  and  hawk,  and 

hound. 
But  loved  the  quiet  joys  that  wake 
By  lonely  stream  and  silent  lake  ; 
In  Deepdale's  solitude  to  lie. 
Where  all  is  cliff  and  copse  and  sky ; 
To  climb  Catcastle's  dizzy  peak, 
Or  lone  Pendragon*s  mound  to  seek. 
Such  was  his  wont;  and  there  his 

dream 
Soar'd  on  some  wild  fantastic  theme. 
Of  faithful  love,  or  ceaseless  Spring, 
Till  Contemplation's  wearied  wing 
The  enthusiast  could  no  more  sustain. 
And  sad  he  sunk  to  earth  again. 

XXVI. 

He  loved — as  many  a  lay  can  tell 
Preserved  in  Stanmore's  lonely  dell ; 
For  his  was  minstreKs  skin,  he  caught 
The  art  unteachable,  untaught ; 
He  loved — his  soul  did  nature  frame 
For  love,  and  fancy  nursed  the  flame ; 
Vainly  he  loved—  for  seldom  swain 
Of  such  soft  mould  is  loved  again ; 
Silent  he  loved— in  every  gaze 
Was  passion,  friendship  in  his  phrase. 
So  mused  his  life  away,  till  died 
His  brethren  all,  their  father's  pride. 
Wilfrid  is  now  the  only  heir 
Of  all  his  stratagems  and  care, 
And  destined,  darkling,  to  pursue 
Ambition's  maze  by  Oswald's  clue. 


WiUirid  must  love  and  woo  the  bright 
Matilda,  heir  of  Rokeby's  knight 
To  love  her  was  an  easy  hest, 
The  secret  empress  of  his  breast ; 
To  woo  her  was  a  harder  task 
To  one  that  durst  not  hope  or  ask. 
Yet  all  Matilda  could,  she  gave 
In  pity  to  her  gentle  slave; 
Friendship,  esteem,  and  fidr  regard, 
And  praise,  the  poet's  best  reward ! 


She  read  the  tales  his  taste  approved. 
And  sung  the  lays  he  framed  or  loved ; 
Yet,  loth  to  nurse  the  fatal  flame 
Of  hopeless  love  in  friendship's  name, 
In  kind  caprice  she  oft  withdrew 
The   favouring  glance   to  friendship 

due. 
Then  grieved  to  see  her  victim's  pain. 
And  gave  the  dangerous  smiles  again. 


So  did  the  suit  of  Wilfrid  stand 
When  war's  loud  summons  waked  the 

land. 
Three  banners,  floating  o'er  the  Tees, 
The  woe-foreboding  peasant  sees ; 
In  concert  oft  they  braved  of  old 
The  bordering  Scot's  incursion  bold ; 
Frowning  defiance  in  their  pride, 
Their  vassals  now  and  lords  divide. 
From  his  fair  hall  on. Greta  banks 
The  Knight  of  Rokeby  led  his  ranks, 
To  aid  the  valiant  northern  Earls 
Who  drew  the  sword  for  royal  Charles. 
Mortham,  by  marriage  near  allied, — 
His  sister  had  been  Rokeby's  bride. 
Though  long  before  the  civil  fray 
In  peaceful  grave  the  lady  lay, — 
Philip  of  Mortham  raised  his  band. 
And  march'd  at  Fairfax's  command ; 
While  Wydiffe,  bound  by  many  a  train 
Of  kindred  art  with  wily  Vane, 
Less  prompt  to  brave  the  bloody  field. 
Made  Barnard's  battlements  his  shield. 
Secured    them    with    his    Lunedale 

powers. 
And  for  the  Commons  held  the  towers. 


The  lovely  heir  of  Rokeby's  Knight 
Waits  in  his  halls  the  event  of  fight ; 
For  England's  war  revered  the  claim 
Of  every  unprotected  name. 
And  spared,  amid  its  fiercest  rage. 
Childhood  and  womanhood  and  age. 
But  Wilfrid,  son  to  Rokeby's  foe, 
Must  the  dear  privilege  forego, 
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By  Greta's  side,  in  evening  grey, 
To  steal  upon  Matilda's  way, 
Striving,  with  fond  hypocrisy. 
For  careless  step  and  vacant  eye ; 
Calming  each  anxious  look  and  glance, 
To  give  the  meeting  all  to  chance, 
Or  framing,  as  a  fair  excuse. 
The  book,  the  pencil,  or  the  muse : 
Something  to  give,  to  sing,  to  say, 
Some  modem  tale,  some  ancient  lay. 
Then,  while  the  long'd-for  minutes 

last,— 
Ah !  minutes  quickly  over-past  I 
Recording  each  expression  free. 
Of  kind  or  careless  courtesy. 
Each  friendly  look,  each  softer  tone, 
As  food  for  fancy  when  alone. 
All  this  is  o'er— but  still,  unseen, 
Wilfrid  may  lurk  in  Eastwood  green, 
To  watch  Matilda's  wonted  round, 
Whilesprings  hb  heart  at  every  sound. 
She  comes ! — 'tis  but  a  passing  sight. 
Yet  serves  to  cheat  his  weary  night ; 
She  comes    not — he   will   wait  the 

hour 
When  her  lamp  lightens  in  the  tower; 
*Tis  something  yet,  if,  as  she  past, 
Her  shade  is  o'er  the  lattice  cast. 

*  What  is  my  life,  my  hope  1 '  he  said ; 

*  Alas !  a  transitory  shade.' 


Thus  wore  his  life,  though   reason 

strove 
For  mastery  in  vain  with  love, 
Forcing  upon  his  thoughts  the  sum 
Of  present  woe  and  ills  to  come, 
While  still  he  turn'd  impatient  ear 
From  Truth's  intrusive  voice  severe. 
Gentle,  indifferent,  and  subdued. 
In  all  but  this,  unmoved  he  viewed 
Each  outward  change  of  ill  and  good. 
But  Wilfrid,  docile,  soft,  and  mild. 
Was   Fancy's  spoil'd  and  wayward 

child; 
In  her  bright  car  she  bade  him  ride. 
With  one  fair  form  to  grace  his  side, 


Or,  in  som^  wild  and  lone  retreat. 
Flung  her  high  spells  around  his  seat, 
Bathed  in  her  dews  his  languid  head, 
Her  fairy  mantle  o'er  him  spread. 
For  him  her  opiates  gave  to  flow 
Which  he  who  tastes  can  ne'er  forego, 
And  placed  him  in  her  circle,  free 
From  every  stern  reality, 
Till,  to  the  Visionary,  seem 
Her  day-dreams  truth,   and   truth  a 
dream. 


Woe  to  the  youth  whom  Fancy  gains, 
Winniugfrom  Reason's  hand  the  reins! 
Pity  and  woe  1  for  such  a  mind 
Is  soft,  contemplative,  and  kind ; 
And  woe  to  those  who  train  such  youth. 
And  spare  to  press  the  rights  of  truth. 
The  mind  to  strengthen  and  anneal. 
While  on  the  stithy  glows  the  steel ! 
O  teach  him,  while  your  lessons  last. 
To  judge  the  present  by  the  past ; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  pursued. 
How  rich  it  glow*d  with  promised  good; 
Remind  him  of  each  wish  enjoy *d. 
How  soon  his  hopes  possession  doy'd ! 
Tell  him,  we  play  unequal  game 
Whene'er  we  shoot  by  Fancy's  aim ; 
And,  ere  he  strip  him  for  her  race. 
Show  the  conditions  of  the  chase. 
Two  sisters  by  the  goal  are  set. 
Cold  Disappointment  and  Regret ; 
One  disenchants  the  winner's  eyes 
And  strips  of  all  its  worth  the  prize. 
While  one  augments  its  gaudy  show 
More  to  enhance  the  loser's  woe. 
The  victor  sees  his  fairy  gold 
Transform'd,   when   won,   to  drossy 

mold; 
But  still  the  vanquish'd  mourns  his  loss, 
And  rues,  as  gold,  that  glittering  dross. 

XXXII. 

More  wouldst  thou  know — yon  tower 

surveyi 
Yon  couch  unpress'dsince parting  day. 
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Yon  untrimm'd  lamp,  whose  yellow 

gleam 
Is  mingling  with  the  cold  moonbeam. 
And  yon  thin  form ! — the  hectic  red 
On  his  pale  cheek  unequal  spread ; 
The  head  reclined,  the  looseu'd  hair, 
The  limbs  relaxed,  the  mournful  air. 
See,  he  looks  up ; — a  woful  smile 
Lightens  his  wocwom  cheek  a  while, — 
'Tis  Fancy  wakes  some  idle  thought 
To  gild  the  ruin  she  has  wrought ; 
For,  like  the  bat  of  Indian  brakes. 
Her  pinions  fan  the  wound  she  makes. 
And  soothing  thus  the  dreamer^s  pain. 
She  drinks  his  life-blood  from  the  vein. 
Now  to  the  lattice  turn  his  eyes. 
Vain  hope  !  to  see  the  sun  arise. 
The  moon  with  clouds  is  still  o'ercast. 
Still  howls  by  fits  the  stormy  blast ; 
Another  hour  must  wear  away 
Ere  the  East  kindle  into  day. 
And  hark !  to  waste  that  weary  hour 
He  tries  the  minstrel's  magic  power : 


SONG. 

To  THE  Moon. 
*  Hail  to  thy  cold  and  clouded  beam, 

Pale  pilgrim  of  the  troubled  sky  ! 
Hail,  though  the  mists  that  o'er  thee 
stream 

Lend  to  thy  brow  their  sullen  dye ! 
How  should  thy  pure  and  peaceful  eye 

Untroubled  view  our  scenes  below, 
Or  how  a  tearless  beam  supply 

To  light  a  world  of  war  and  woe ! 

Fair  Queen !  I  will  not  blame  thee  now. 

As  once  by  Greta's  fairy  side  ; 
Each  little  cloud  that  dimm'd  thy  brow 

Did  then  an  angel's  beauty  hide. 
And  of  the  shades  I  then  could  chide. 

Still   are  the  thoughts  to  memory 
dear. 
For,  while  a  softer  strain  I  tried. 

They  hid  my  blush,  and  calm'd  my 
fear. 


Then  did  I  swear  thy  ray  serene 

Was  form'd  to  lightsome  lonely  dell, 
By  two  fond  lovers  only  seen 

Reflected  from  the  crystal  well ; 
Or  sleeping  on  their  mossy  cell. 

Or  quivering  on  the  lattice  bright, 
Or  glancing  on  their  couch,  to  tell 

How   swiftly  wanes  the   summer 
night  r 

xxzrv. 

He  starts ;  a  step  at  this  lone  hour  ? 
A  voice  I  his  father  seeks  the  tower. 
With  haggard  look  and  troubled  sense. 
Fresh  from  his  dreadful  conference. 
^  Wilfrid  1  what,  not  to  sleep  address'd? 
Thou  hast  no  cares  to  chase  thy  rest. 
Mortham  has  fall'n  on  Marston-moor ; 
Bertram  brings  warrant  to  secure 
His  treasures,  bought  by  spoil  and 

blood. 
For  the  State's  use  and  public  good. 
The  menials  will  thy  voice  obey ; 
Let  his  commission  have  its  way 
In  every  point,  in  every  word.* 
Then,  in  a  whisper — *Take  thy  sword! 
Bertram  is — ^what  I  must  not  telL 
I  hear  his  hasty  step,  farewell ! ' 


Canto  Second. 


Far  in  the  chambers  of  the  west 
The  gale  had  sigh'd  itself  to  rest ; 
The  moon  was  cloudless  now  and  clear, 
But  pale,  and  soon  to  disappear. 
The  thin  grey  clouds  wax  dimly  light 
On  Brusleton  and  Houghton  height ; 
And  the  rich  dale,  that  eastward  lay 
Waited  the  wakening  touch  of  day, 
To  give  its  woods  and  cultured  plain. 
And  towers  and  spires,  to  light  again. 
But,  westward,  Stanmore's  shapeless 

swell, 
And  Lunedale  wild,  and  Kelton-fell, 
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And  rock-begirdled  Gilmanscar, 
And  Arkingarth,  lay  dark  afar ; 
While,  as  a  livelier  twilight  falls, 
Emerge   proud    Barnard's    banner'd 

walls. 
High-crownM  he  sits,  in  dawning  pale, 
The  sovereign  of  the  lovely  vale. 


What  prospects,  from  his  watch-tower 

high. 
Gleam  gradual  on  the  warder*s  eye ! — 
Far  sweeping  to  the  east,  he  sees 
Down  his  deep  woods  the  course  of 

Tees, 
And  tracks  his   wanderings   by  the 

steam 
Of  summer  vapours  from  the  stream ; 
And  ere  he  paced  his  destined  hour 
By  Brackenbury's  dungeon-tower, 
These  silver  mists  shall  melt  away 
And  dew  the  woods  with  glittering 

spray. 
Then  in  broad  lustre  shall  be  shown 
That  mighty  trench  of  living  stone, 
And  each  huge  trunk  that,  from  the  side, 
Reclines  him  o*er  the  darksome  tide, 
Where  Tees,  full  many  a  fathom  low. 
Wears  with  his  rage  no  common  foe ; 
For  pebbly  bank  nor  sand-bed  here. 
Nor   day-mound,  checks   his  fierce 

career, 
Condemn*d  to  mine  a  channell'd  way 
0*er  solid  sheets  of  marble  grey. 


Nor  Tees  alone,  in  dawning  bright, 
Shall  rush  upon  the  ravish'd  si^t ; 
But  many  a  tributary  stream 
Each  from  its  own  dark  dell  shall  gleam: 
Staindrop,    who,    from    her    silvan 

bowers. 
Salutes  proud  Raby's  battled  towers; 
The  rural  brook  of  Egliston, 
And  Balder,  named  from  Odin's  son ; 
And  Greta,  to  whose  banks  ere  long 
We  lead  the  lovers  of  the  song ; 


And  silver  Lune,  from  Stanmore  wild. 
And  fairy  Thorsgill*s  murmuring  child, 
And  last  and  least,  but  loveliest  still. 
Romantic  Deepdale*s  slender  rill. 
Who   in  that  dim*wood   glen    hath 

stray'd, 
Yet  long'd  for  Roslin*s  magic  glade  f 
Who,  wandering  there,  hath  sought 

to  change 
Even  for  that  vale  so  stem  and  strange. 
Where  Cartland*sCrag8,fantastic  rent, 
Through  her  green  copse  like  spires 

are  sent? 
Yet,  Albin,  yet  the  praise  be  thine. 
Thy  scenes  and  story  to  combine ! 
Thou  bid*sthim,  who  by  Roslin  strays. 
List  to  the  deeds  of  other  days ; 
*Mid  Cartland's  Crags  thou  show*st 

the  cave. 
The  refuge  of  thy  champion  brave ; 
Giving  each  rock  its  storied  tale, 
Pouring  a  lay  for  every  dale. 
Knitting,  as  with  a  moral  band. 
Thy  native  legends  with  thy  land. 
To  lend  each  scene  the  interest  high 
Which  genius  beams  from  Beauty's 

eye. 

IV. 

Bertram  awaited  not  the  si^t 
Which  sun-rise  shows  from  Barnard  s 

height, 
But  from  the  towers,  preventing  day 
With  Wilfrid  took  his  early  way. 
While  misty  dawn,   and  moonbeam 

pale, 
Still  mingled  in  the  silent  dale. 
By  Bamard^s  bridge  of  stately  stone 
The  southern  bank  of  Tees  they  won ; 
Their  winding  path  then  eastward  cast. 
And  Egliston's  grey  ruins  pass*d ; 
Each  on  his  own  deep  visions  bent. 
Silent  and  sad  they  onward  went. 
Well  may  you  think  that  Bertram's 

mood 
To  Wilfrid  savage  seem'd  and  rude; 
Well  may  you  think  bold  Risingham 
Held  Wilfrid  trivial,  poor«  and  tame; 
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And  small  the  intercourse,  I  ween, 
Such  uncongenial- souls  between. 

V. 

Stem  Bertram  shunn'd  the  nearer  way 
Through  Rokeby's  park  and  chase  that 

lay. 
And,  skirting  high  the  valley^s  ridge, 
TheycrossMby  Greta's  ancient  bridge. 
Descending  where  her  waters  wind 
Free  for  a  space  and  unconfined, 
As,  *scaped  from  Brignars  dark- wood 

glen, 
Sheseeks  wild  Mortham's  deeper  den. 
There,  as  his  eye  glanced  o*er  the 

mound 
Raised  by  that  Legion  long  renowned, 
Whose   votive  shrine   asserts   their 

claim 
Of  pious,  faithful,  conquering  fame, 
*  Stem  sons  of  war !'  sad  Wilfrid  sighM, 
'  Behold  the  boast  of  Roman  pride  ! 
What  now  of  all  your  toils  are  known  ? 
A  grassy  trench,  a  broken  stone  ! ' 
This  to  himself;  for  moral  strain 
To  Bertram  were  addressM  in  vain. 

VI. 

Of  different  mood,  a  deeper  sigh 
Awoke  when  Rokeby*s  turrets  high 
Were  northward  in  the  dawning  seen 
To  rear  them  o'er  the  thicket  green. 
O  then,  though  Spenser's  self  had 

stray'd 
Beside  him  through  the  lovely  glade, 
.Lending  his  rich  luxuriant  glow 
Of  fancy,  all  its  charms  to  show. 
Pointing  the  stream  rejoicing  free, 
As  captive  set  at  liberty. 
Flashing  her  sparkling  waves  abroad. 
And  clamouring  joyful  on  her  road ; 
Pointing  where,  up  the  sunny  banks, 
The  trees  retire  in  8catter*d  ranks. 
Save  where,  advanced  before  the  rest. 
On  knoll  or  hillock  rears  his  crest, 
Lonely  and  huge,  the  giant  Oak, 
As  champions,  when  their  band  is 

broke, 


Stand  forth  to  guard  the  rearward  post, 
The  bulwark  of  the  scatter  d  host : 
All  this,  and  more,  might  Spenser  say. 
Yet  waste  in  vain  his  magic  lay. 
While  Wafrid  eyed  the  distant  tower 
Whose  lattice  lights  Matilda's  bower. 


The  open  vale  is  soon  passed  o'er ; 
Rokeby,  though  nigh,  is  seen  no  more ; 
Sinking  mid  Greta's  thickets  deep, 
A  wild  and  darker  course  they  keep, 
A  stem  and  lone,  yet  lovely  road. 
As  e'er  the  foot  of  Minstrel  trode  t 
Broad  shadows  o'er  their  passage  fell, 
Deeper  and  narrower  grew  the  dell; 
It  seem'd  some  mountain,  rent  and 

riven, 
A  channel  for  the  stream  had  given, 
So  high  the  cliffs  of  limestone  grey 
Hung  beetling  o'er  the  torrent's  way. 
Yielding,  along  their  rugged  base, 
A  flinty  footpath's  niggard  space, 
Where  he,  who  winds  'twixt  rock  and 

wave. 
May  hear  the  headlong  torrent  rave, 
And  like  a  steed  in  frantic  fit. 
That  flings  the  froth  from  curb  and  bit, 
May  view  her  chafe  her  waves  to  spray 
O'er  every  rock  that  bars  her  way, 
TOl  foam>globes  on  her  eddies  ride 
Thick  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride 
That  down  life's  current  drive  amain, 
As  frail,  as  frothy,  and  as  vain  I 


The  cliffs  that  rear  their  haughty  head 
High  o'er  the  river's  darksome  bed 
Were  now  all  naked,  wild,  and  grey, 
Now  wavingall  with  greenwoodspray ; 
Here  trees  to  every  crevice  clung. 
And  o'er  the  dell  their  branches  hung; 
Ajid  there,  all  splinter'd  and  uneven. 
The  shiver'd  rocks  ascend  to  heaven ; 
Of^  too,  the  ivy  swath'd  their  breast, 
And  wreathed  its  garland  round  their 
crest. 
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Or  from  the  spires  bade  loosely  flare 
Its  tendrils  in  the  middle  air. 
As  pennons  wont  to  wave  of  old 
0*er  the  high  feast  of  Baron  bold. 
When  revelled  loud  the  feudal  rout. 
And  the  arch'd  halls  retum'd  their 

shout ; 
Such  and  more  wild  is  Greta's  roar, 
And  such  the  echoes  from  her  shore : 
And  so  the  ivied  banners  gleam, 
Waved  wildly  o*er  thebrawlingstream. 


Now  from  the  stream  the  rocks  recede 
But  leave  between  no  sunny  mead — 
No,  nor  the  spot  of  pebbly  sand. 
Oft  found  by  such  a  mountain  strand, 
Forming  such  warm  and  dry  retreat 
As  fancy  deems  the  lonely  seat 
Where  hermit,  wandering   from   his 

cell, 
His  rosary  might  love  to  telL 
But  here,  'twixt  rock  and  river,  grew 
A  dismal  grove  of  sable  yew. 
With  whose  sad  tints  were  mingled 

seen 
The  blighted  fir's  sepulchral  green. 
SeemM  that  the  trees  their  shadows 

cast. 
The  earth  that  nourish*d  them  to  blast ; 
For  never  knew  that  swarthy  grove 
The  verdant  hue  that  fairies  love ; 
Nor  wilding  green,    nor  woodland 

flower. 
Arose  within  its  baleful  bower : 
The  dank  and  sable  earth  receives 
Its  only  carpet  from  the  leaves, 
That,  from  the  withering  branches  cast, 
Bestrewed  the  ground  with  every  blast. 
Though  now  the  sun  was  o'er  the 

hill, 
In  this  dark  spot  'twas  twilight  still. 
Save  that  on  Greta's  farther  side 
Some  straggling  beams  throu^  copse- 
wood  glide ; 
And  wild  and  savage  contrast  made 
That  dingle's  deep  and  funeral  shade. 


With  the  bright  tints  of  early  day, 
Which,  glimmering  through  the  ivy 

spray, 
On  the  opposing  summit  lay. 


The  lated  peasant  shunn'd  the  dell ; 
For  Superstition  wont  to  tell 
Of  many  a  grisly  sound  and  sight, 
Scaring  its  path  at  dead  of  night. 
When  Christmas  logs  blaze  high  and 

wide, 
Such  wonders  speed  the  festal  tide ; 
While  Curiosity  and  Fear, 
Pleasure  and  Pain,  sit  crouching  near. 
Till  childhood's  cheek  no  longer  glows> 
And  village  maidens  lose  the  rose. 
The  thrilling  interest  rises  higher. 
The  circle  closes  nigh  and  nigher, 
And  shuddering  glance  is  cast  behind 
As  louder  moans  the  wintry  wind. 
Believe,  that  fitting  scene  was  laid 
For  such  wild  tales  in  Mortham  glade ; 
For  who  had  seen  on  Greta's  side. 
By  that  dim  light,  fierce  Bertram  stride. 
In  such  a  spot,  at  such  an  hour, — 
If  touch'd  by  Superstition's  power. 
Might  well  have  deem'd  that  Hell  had 

given 
A  murderer's  ghost  to  upper  heaven. 
While  Wilfrid's  form  had  seem'd  to 

glide 
Like  his  pale  victim  by  his  side. 

XI. 

Nor  think  to  village  swains  alone 
Are  these  unearthly  terrors  known ; 
For  not  to  rank  nor  sex  confined 
Is  this  vain  ague  of  the  mind : 
Hearts  firm  as  steel,  as  marble  hard, 
'Gainst  faith,  and  love,  and  pity  barr'd. 
Have  quaked  like  aspen  leaves  in  May 
Beneath  its  universal  sway. 
Bertram  had  listed  many  a  tale 
Of  wonder  in  his  native  dale. 
That  in  his  secret  soul.retain'd 
The  credence  they  in  childhood  gain'd ; 
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Nor  less  his  wild  adventurous  youth 
Believed  in  every  legend's  truth  ; 
Learned  when,  beneath  the  tropic  gale, 
Full  swelled  the  vessel's  steady  sail, 
And  the  broad  Indian  moon  her  light 
Pour  d  on  the  watch  of  middle  night. 
When  seamen  love  to  hear  and  tell 
Of  portent,  prodigy,  and  spell : 
What  gales  are  sold  on  Lapland's  shore. 
How  whistle  rash  bids  tempests  roar. 
Of  witch,  of  mermaid,  and  of  sprite, 
Of  Erick's  cap  and  Elmo's  light ; 
Or  of  that  Phantom  Ship,  whose  form 
Shoots  like  a  meteor  through  the  storm ; 
When  the  dark  scud  comes  driving 

hard. 
And  lower'd  is  every  topsail-yard. 
And  canvas,  wove  in  earthly  looms. 
No  more  to  brave  the  storm  presumes ! 
Then,  'mid  the  war  of  sea  and  sky, 
Top  and  top-gallant  hoisted  high, 
Full  spread  and  crowded  every  sail, 
The  Demon  Frigate  braves  the  gale ; 
And  well  the  doom'd  s]>ectators  know 
The  harbinger  of  wreck  and  woe. 


Then,  too,  were  told,  in  stifled  tone, 
Marvels  and  omens  all  their  own  ; 
How,  by  some  desert  isle  or  key, 
Where     Spaniards    wrought     their 

cruelty, 
Or  where  the  savage  pirate's  mood 
Repaid  it  home  in  deeds  of  blood. 
Strange  nightly  sounds  of  woe  and  fear 
Appall'd  the  listening  Bucanier, 
Whoselight-arm'dshallopanchor'd  lay 
In  ambush  by  the  lonely  bay. 
The  groan  of  grief,  the  shriek  of  pain, 
Ringfromthemoonlightgrovesofcane ; 
The  fierce  adventurer's   heart   they 

scare. 
Who  wearies  memory  for  a  prayer. 
Curses  the  roadstead,  and  with  gale 
Of  eariy  morning  lifts  the  sail, 
To  give,  in  thirst  of  blood  and  prey, 
A  legend  for  another  bay. 


Thus,  as  a  man,  a  youth,  a  child, 
Train'd  in  the  mystic  and  the  wild, 
With  this  on  Bertram's  soul  at  times 
Rush'd  a  dark  feeling  of  his  crimes ; 
Such  to  his  troubled  soul  their  form 
As  the  pale  Death-ship  to  the  storm, 
And  such  their  omen,  dim  and  dread, 
As  shrieks  and  voices  of  the  dead. 
That  pang,  whose  transitory  force 
Hover  d  'twixt  horror  and  remorse  ; 
That   pang,    perchance,    his    bosom 

press'd. 
As  Wilfrid  sudden  he  address'd : — 
•Wilfrid,  thb  glen  is  never  trodc 
Until  the  sun  rides  high  abroad ; 
Yet  twice  have  I  beheld  to-day 
A  Form  that  secm'd  to  dog  our  way ; 
Twice  from  my  glance  itseem'd  to  flee. 
And  shroud  itself  by  cliff  or  tree. 
How  think'st  thou  ?— Is  our  path  way- 
laid? 
Or  hath  thy  sire  my  trust  betray'd  I 

If  so  * Ere,  starting  from  his  dream. 

That  tum'd  upon  a  gentler  theme, 
Wilfrid  had  roused  him  to  reply, 
Bertram    sprung    forward,    shouting 

high, 
*Whate'er  thou  art,  thou  now  shalt 

stand!' 
And  forth  he  darted,  sword  in  hand. 


As  bursts  the  levin  in  its  wrath. 

He  shot  him  down  the  sounding  path ; 

Rock,  wood,  and  stream  rang  wildly 

out 
To  his  loud  step  and  savage  shout. 
Seems  that  the  object  of  his  race 
Hath  scaled  the  cliffs ;  his  frantic  chase 
Sidelong  he  turns,  and  now  'tis  bent 
Right  up  the  rock's  tall  battlement ; 
Straining  each  sinew  to  ascend. 
Foot,  hand,  and  knee  their  aid  must 

lend. 
Wilfrid,  all  dizzy  with  dismay. 
Views  from  beneath  his  dreadful  way : 
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Now  to  the  oak's  warp*d  roots  he 

dings, 
Now  trusts  his  weight  to  ivy  strings ; 
Now,  like  the  wild-goat,  must  he  dare 
An  unsupported  leap  in  air; 
Hid  in  the  shrubby  rain-course  now, 
You  mark  him  by  the  crashing  bough, 
And  by  his  corslet's  sullen  clank, 
And  by  the  stones  spum*d  from  the 

bank, 
And  by  the  hawk  scared  from    her 

nest, 
And  ravens  croaking  o'er  their  guest, 
Who  deem  his  forfeit  limbs  shall  pay 
The  tribute  of  his  bold  essay. 

XV. 

See,  he  emerges  !  desperate  now 
All  farther  course ;  yx>n  beetling  brow. 
In  craggy  nakedness  sublime. 
What  heart  or  foot  shall  dare  to  climb  ? 
It  bears  no  tendril  for  his  clasp, 
Presents  no  angle  to  his  gra^ : 
Sole  stay  his  foot  may  rest  upon 
Is  yon  earth- bedded  jetting  stone. 
Bidanced  on  such  precarious  prop, 
He  strains  his  grrasp  to  reach  the  top. 
Just  as  the  dangerous  stretch  he  makes. 
By    heaven,    his    faithless    footstool 

shakes ! 
Beneath  his  tottering  bulk  it  bends. 
It  sways, ...  it    loosens,  ...  it   de- 
scends! 
And  downward   holds   its   headlong 

way. 
Crashing  o'er  rock  and  copsewood 

spray. 
Loud  thunders  shake  the  echoing  dell ! 
Fell  it  alone!    Alone  it  fell 
Just  on  the  very  verge  of  fate, 
The  hardy  Bertram's  falling  weight 
He  trusted  to  his  sinewy  hands. 
And  on  the  top  unharmed  he  stands ! 


Wilfrid  a  safer  path  pursued ; 

At  intervals  where,  roughly  hew'd, 


Rude  steps  ascending  from  the  dell 
Rendered  the  cliffs  accessible. 
By  circuit  slow  he  thus  attained 
The  height  that  Risingham  had  gain'd. 
And  when  he  issued  from  the  wood, 
Before  the  gate  of  Mortham  stood. 
*Twa8  a  fair  scene  !  the  sunbeam  lay 
On  battled  tower  and  portal  grey : 
And  from  the  grassy  slope  he  sees 
The  Greta  flow  to  meet  the  Tees ; 
Where,  issuing  from   her  darksome 

bed. 
She  caught  the  morning's  eastern  red. 
And  throu^  the  softening  vale  below 
RoU'd  her  bright  waves,  in  rosy  glow, 
All  blushing  to  her  bridal  bed. 
Like  some  shy  maid  in  convent  bred ; 
While  linnet,  lark,  and  blackbird  gay, 
Sing  forth  her  nuptial  roundelay. 


*Twas  sweetly  sung,  that  roundelay ; 
That  summer  mom  shone  blithe  and 

gay; 

But  morning  beam,  and  wi]d4>ird*s 

call. 
Awaked  not  Mortham's  silent  hall. 
No  porter,  by  the  low-brow'd  gate. 
Took  in  the  wonted  niche  his  seat ; 
To  the  paved  court  no  peasant  drew ; 
Waked  to  their  toil  no  menial  crew ; 
The  maiden's  carol  was  not  heard* 
As  to  her  morning  task  she  fared : 
In  the  void  offices  around 
Rung  not  a  hoof,  nor  bayM  a  hound  ; 
Nor  eager  steed,  with  shrilling  neigh,  ' 
Accused  the  lagging  groom's  delay ; 
Untrimm'd,  undress'd,  neglected  now, 
Was  alley'd  walk  and  orchard  bough ; 
All  spoke  the  master's  absent  care. 
All  spoke  neglect  and  disrepair. 
South  of  the  gate,  an  arrow-flight. 
Two  mighty  elms  their  limbs  unite, 
As  if  a  canopy  to  spread 
O'er  the  lone  dwelling  of  the  dead ; 
For  their  hnge  boughs  in  arches  bent 
Above  a  massive  monument. 
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Carved  o'er  in  ancient  Gothic  wise. 
With  many  a  scutcheon  and  device  : 
There,  spent  with  toil  and  sunk  in 

gloom, 
Bertram  stood  pondering  by  the  tomb. 


'  It  vanish'd,  like  a  flitting  ghost ! 
Behind  this  tomb,'  he  said,  *  'twas  lost — 
This  tomb,  where  oft  I  deem'd  lies 

stored 
OfMortham's  Indian  wealth  the  hoard. 
Tis  true,  the  aged  servants  said 
Here  his  lamented  wife  is  laid ; 
But  weightier  reasons  may  be  guess'd 
For  their  lord's  strict  and  stem  behest, 
That  none  should  on  his  steps  intrude, 
Whene'er  he  sought  this  solitude. — 
An  ancient  mariner  I  knew, 
What  time  I  sailed  with   Morgan*s 

creiv, 
Who  oft,  'mid  our  carousals,  spake 
Of  Raleigh,  Frobisher,  and  Dnike; 
Adventurous   hearts!   who   bartered, 

bold. 
Their  English  steel  for  Spanish  gold. 
Trust  not,  would  his  experience  say. 
Captain  or  comrade  with  your  prey ; 
But  seek  some  chamel,  when,  at  full, 
The  moon  gilds  skeleton  and  skull : 
There  dig,  and  tomb  your  precious 

heap. 
And  bid  the  dead  your  treasure  keep ; 
Sure  stewards  they,  if  fitting  spell 
Their  service  to  the  task  compel. 
Lacks  there  such  chamel?  kill  a  slave, 
Or  prisoner,  on  the  treasure-grave  ; 
And  bid  his  discontented  ghost 
Stalk  nightly  on  his  lonely  post. 
Such  was  his  tale.    Its  tmth,  I  ween, 
Is  in  my  morning  vision  seen.' 


Wilfrid,  who  scom'd  the  legend  wild, 
In  mingled  mirth  and  pity  smiled. 
Much  marvelling  that  a  breast  so  bold 
In  such  fond  tale  belief  should  hold ; 


But  yet  of  Bertram  sought  to  know 
The  apparition's  form  and  show. 
The  power  within  the  guilty  breast. 
Oft  vanquish'd,  never  quite  suppress'd, 
That  unsubdued  and  lurking  lies 
To  take  the  felon  by  surprise. 
And  force  him,  as  by  magic  spell, 
In  his  despite  his  guilt  to  tell, — 
That  power  in  Bertram's  breast  awoke ; 
Scarce  conscious  he  was  heard,  he 

spoke: 
*  'Twas  Mortham*s  form,  from  foot  to 

head! 
His  morion,  vrith  the  plume  of  red, 
His  shape,  his  mien — 'twas  Mortham 

right, 
As  when  I  slew  him  in  the  fight.' 
'Thou  slay  him?  thou?* — ^With  con- 
scious start 
He  heard,  then  mann'd  his  haughty 

heart: — 
<  I  slew  him  ?  I !  I  had  forgot 
Thou,  stripling,  knew'st  not  of  the 

plot. 
But  it  is  spoken ;  nor  will  I 
Deed  done,  or  spoken  word,  deny. 
I  slew  hun ;  l!  for  thankless  pride ; 
'Twas  by  this  hand  that  Mortham  died ! ' 


Wilfrid,  of  gentle  hand  and  heart. 
Averse  to  every  active  part. 
But  most  averse  to  martial  broil. 
From  danger  shrunk,  and  tum'd  from 

toil; 
Yet  the  meek  lover  of  the  lyre 
Nursed  one  brave  spark  of  noble  fire : 
Against  injustice,  fraud,  or  wrong. 
His  blood  beat  high,  his  hand  wax*d 

strong. 
Not  his  the  nerves  that  could  sustain, 
Unshaken,  danger,  toil,  and  pain ; 
But,  when  that  spark  blazed  forth  to 

flame, 
He  rose  superior  to  his  frame. 
And  now  it  came,  that  generous  mood ; 
And,  in  full  cuhrent  of  his  blood, 
M  3 
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On  Bertram  he  laid  desperate  hand, 
Placed  firm  his  foot,  and  drew  his  brand. 
*  Should  every  fiend  to  whom  thou  'rt 

sold 
Rise  in  thine  aid,  I  keep  my  hold. 
Arouse  there,   ho!    take   spear   and 

sword! 
Attach  the  murderer  of  your  Lord  !  * 


A  moment,  fix'd  as  by  a  spell, 
Stood  Bertram.     It  seemM  miracle 
That  one  so  feeble,  soft,  and  tame 
Set  g:rasp  on  wariike  Risingham. 
But  when  he  felt  a  feeble  stroke. 
The  fiend  within  the  ruffian  woke  I 
To  wrench  the  sword  from  Wilfrid's 

hand, 
To  dash  him  headlong  on  the  sand, 
Was  but  one  moment*s  work, — one 

more 
Had  drenchM  the  blade  in  Wilfrid's 

gore; 
But,  in  the  instant  it  arose. 
To  end  his  life,  his  love,  his  woes, 
A  warlike  form,  that  marked  the  scene. 
Presents  his  rapier  sheathed  between, 
Parries  the  fast-descending  blow, 
And  steps  *twixt  Wilfrid  and  his  foe ; 
Nor  then  unscabbarded  his  brand. 
But,  sternly  pointing  with  his  hand, 
With  monarches  voice  forbade  the  fight. 
And  motioned  Bertram  from  his  sight. 
*Go,  and  repent,*  he  said,  'while  time 
lag^iven  thee ;  add  not  crime  to  crime.' 


Mute,  and  uncertain,  and  amazed, 
As  on  a  vision  Bertram  gazed ! 
*Twas  Mortham*s  bearing,  bold  and 

high. 
His  sinewy  frame,  his  falcon  eye. 
His  look  and  accent  of  command. 
The  martial  gesture  of  his  hand, 
His  stately  form,  spare-built  and  tall, 
His  war-bleach*d  locks— 'twas   Mor- 

tham  all. 


Through  Bertram's  dizzy  brain  career 
A  thousand  thoughts,  and  all  of  fear : 
His  wavering  faith  received  not  quite 
llie  form  he  saw  as  Mortham*s  sprite; 
But  more  he  fear*d  it,  if  it  stood 
His  lord,  in  living  flesh  and  blood. 
What  spectre  can  the  chamel  send 
So  dreadful  as  an  injured  friend  ? 
Then,  too,  the  habit  of  command, 
Used  by  the  leader  of  the  band, 
When  Risingham,  for  many  a  day, 
Had  march'd  and  fought  beneath  his 

sway. 
Tamed  him — and,  with  reverted  face. 
Backwards  he  bore  his  sullen  pace ; 
Oft  stopp'd,  and  oft  on  Mortham  stared, 
And  dark  as  rated  mastiff  glared  ; 
But  when  the  tramp  of  steeds  was 

heard, 
Plunged  in  the  glen,  and  disappeared. 
.Nor  longer  there  the  Warrior  stood. 
Retiring  eastward  through  the  wood ; 
But  first  to  Wilfrid  warning  gives, 
*Tell  thou  to  none  that  Mortham  lives.' 


Still  rung  these  words  in  Wilfrid's  ear. 
Hinting  he  knew  not  what  of  fear ; 
When   nearer    came    the    coursers' 

tread, 
And,  with  his  father  at  their  head, 
Of  horsemen  arm'd  a  gallant  power 
Rein*duptheir  steeds  before  thetower. 

*  Whence  these  pale  looks,  my  son  ? ' 

he  said  : 
'  Where 's  Bertram  ?  why  that  naked 

blade?' 
Wilfrid  ambiguously  replied, 
(For  Mortham's  charge  his  honour 

tied,) 

*  Bertram  is  gone — the  villain's  word 
Avouch'd  him  murderer  of  his  lord ! 
Even  now  we  fought ;  but,  when  your 

tread 
Announced  you  nigh,  the  felon  fled.* 
In  Wydiffe's  conscious  eye  appear 
A  guilty  hope,  a  guilty  fear ; 
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On  his  pale  brow  the  dewdrop  broke, 
And  his  lip  quiver'd  as  he  spoke : 


'A  murderer !    Philip  Mortham  died 
Amid  the  battle's  wildest  tide. 
Wilftid  or  Bertram  raves,  or  you ! 
Yet,  grant   such    strange  confession 

true, 
Pursuit  were  vain ;  let  him  fly  far — 
Justice  must  sleep  in  civil  war/ 
A  gallant  Youth  rode  near  his  side, 
Brave  Rokeby*s  page,  in  battle  tried ; 
That  mom,  an  embassy  of  weight 
He  brought  to  Barnard's  castle  gate, 
And  follow*d  now  in  Wycliffe's  train, 
An  answer  for  his  lord  to  gain. 
His  steed,  whose  arch'd  and  sable  neck 
An  hundred  wreaths  of  foam  bedeck, 
Chafed  not  against  the  curb  more  high 
Than  he  at  Oswald's  cold  reply ; 
He  bit  his  lip,  implored  his  saint, 
(His  the  old  fiaith)  then  burst  restraint. 


'Yes!  I  beheld  his  bloody  fall, 
By  that  base  traitor's  dastard  ball. 
Just  when  I  thought  to  measure  sword, 
Presumptuous  hope !  with  Mortham's 

lord. 
And  shall  the  murderer  *scape,  who 

slew 
His  leader,  generous,  brave,  and  true  t 
Escape,  while  on  the  dew  you  trace 
The  marks  of  his  gigantic  pace  ? 
No  I  ere  the  sun  that  dew  shall  dry. 
False  Risingham  shall  yield  or  die. 
Ring  out  the  castle  'larum  bell ! 
Arouse  the  peasants  with  the  knell ! 
Meantime    disperse— ride,    gallants, 

ride! 
Beset  the  wood  on  every  side. 
But  if  among  you  one  there  be 
That  honours  Mortham*s  memory. 
Let  him  dismount  and  follow  me ! 
Else  on  your  crests  sit  fear  and  shame, 
And  foul  suspicion  dog  your  name !  * 


Instant    to    earth    young    Redmond 

sprung ; 
Instant  on  earth  the  harness  rung 
Of  twenty  men  of  Wycliffe's  band, 
Who  waited  not  their  lord's  command. 
Redmond  his  spurs  from  buskins  drew. 
His  mantle  from  his  shoulders  threw, 
His  pistols  in  his  belt  he  placed, 
The  greenwood  gain'd,  the  footsteps 

traced, 
Shouted  like  huntsman  to  his  hounds, 
*To  cover,  hark !  *  and  in  he  bounds. 
Scarce  heard  was  Oswald'sanxious  crj', 
*  Suspicion!  yes,  pursue  him — fly; 
But  venture  not,  in  useless  strife, 
On  ruffian  desperate  of  his  life. 
Whoever  finds  him,  shoot  him  dead  ! 
Five  hundred  nobles  for  his  head ! ' 


The  horsemen  gallop'd,  to  make  good 
Each  path  that  issued  from  the  wood. 
Loud  from  the  thickets  rung  the  shout 
Of  Redmond  and  his  eager  rout ; 
With  them  was  Wilfrid,  stung  with  ire. 
And  envying  Redmond's  martial  fire, 
And  emulous  of  fame. — But  where 
Is  Oswald,  noble  Mortham's  heir? 
He,  bound  by  honour,  law,  and  faith, 
Avenger  of  his  kinsman's  death! — 
Leaning  against  the  elmin  tree, 
With  drooping  head   and  slacken'd 

knee, 
And  clenched  teeth,  and  dose-clasp'd 

hands. 
In  agony  of  soul  he  stands ! 
His  downcast  eye  on  earth  is  bent. 
His  soul  to  every  sound  is  lent ; 
For  in  each  shout  that  cleaves  the  air 
May  ring  discovery  and  despair. 

XXVIII. 

What'vail'd  ithim,that  bristly  pla/d 
The  morning  sun  on  Mortham's  glade? 
All  seems  in  giddy  round  to  ride, 
Like  objects  on  a  stormy  tide, 
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Seen  eddying  by  the  moonlight  dim. 
Imperfectly  to  sink  and  swim. 
What  Vaird  it,  that  the  fair  domain. 
Its  battled  mansion,  hill,  and  plain, 
On  which  the  sun  so  brightly  shone. 
Envied  so  long,  was  now  his  own  ? 
The  lowest  dungeon,  in  that  hour, 
Of  Brackenbury's  dismal  tower. 
Had  been  his  choice,  could  such  a  doom 
Have  open'd  Mortham*8  bloody  tomb ! 
Forced,  too,  to  turn  unwilling  ear 
To  each  surmise  of  hope  or  fear, 
Munnur'd  among  the  rustics  round, 
Who  gathered  at  the  'larum  sound ; 
He  dared  not  turn  his  head  away, 
E'en  to  look  up  to  heaven  to  pray, 
Or  call  on  hell,  in  bitter  mood. 
For  one  sharp  death-shot  from  the 
wood! 

XXIX. 

»At  length,  overpast  that  dreadful  space. 
Back  straggling  came  the  scattered 

chase; 
Jaded  and  Weary,  horse  and  man, 
Retum'd  the  troopers,  one  by  one. 
Wilfrid,  the  last,  arrived  to  say. 
All  trace  was  lost  of  Bertram's  way. 
Though  Redmond  still,  up  Brignal 

wood, 
The  hopeless  quest  in  vain  pursued. — 
O,  fatal  doom  of  human  race ! 
What  tyrant  passions  passions  chase ! 
Remorse  from  Oswald's  brow  is  gone. 
Avarice  and  pride  resume  their  throne ; 
The  pang  of  instant  terror  by, 
They  dictate  thus  their  slave's  reply : 


*  Ay — let  him  range  like  hasty  hound  I 
And  if  the  grim  wolfs  lair  be  found, 
Small  is  my  care  how  goes  the  game 
With  Redmond,  or  with  Rbingham. 
Nay,  answer  not,  thou  simple  boy ! 
Thy  fair  Matilda,  all  so  coy 
To  thee,  is  of  another  mood 
To  that  bold  youth  of  Erin's  blood. 


Thy  ditties  will  she  freely  praise. 
And  pay  thy  pains  with  courtly  phrase ; 
In  a  rough  path  will  oft  command — 
Accept  at  least— thy  friendly  hand ; 
His  she  avoids,  or,  urged  and  pray'd, 
Unwilling  takes  his  profier'd  aid. 
While  conscious  passion  plainly  speaks 
In  downcast  look  and  blushing  cheeks. 
Whene'er  he  sings  will  she  g^ide  nigh, 
And  all  her  soul  is  in  her  eye ; 
Yet  doubts  she  still  to  tender  free 
The  wonted  words  of  courtesy. 
These  are  strong  signs  t  yet  wherefore 

And  wipe,  effeminate,  thine  eye  T 
Thine  shall  she  be,  if  thou  attend 
The  counsels  of  thy  sire  and  friend. 


'Scarce  wert  thou  gone,  when  peep 

of  light 
Brought  genuine  news  of  Maraton's 

fight. 
Brave  Cromwell  tum'd  the  doubtful 

tide. 
And  conquest  bless'd  the  rightful  side; 
Three  thousand  cavaliera  lie  dead, 
Rupert  and  that  bold  Marquis  fled: 
Nobles  and  knights,  so  proud  of  late. 
Must  fine  for  freedom  and  estate. 
Of  these,  committed  to  my  charge, 
Is  Rokeby,  prisoner  at  large ; 
Redmond,  his  page,  arrived  to  say 
He  reaches  Barnard's  towera  to-day. 
Right  heavy  shall  his  ransom  be. 
Unless  that  maid  compound  with  thee ! 
Go  to  her  now — be  bold  of  cheer. 
While  her  soul  floats  'twixt  hope  and 

fear; 
It  is  the  very  change  of  tide. 
When  best  the  female  heart  is  tried  ~ 
Pride,  prejudice,  and  modesty. 
Are  in  the  current  swept  to  sea ; 
And  the  bold  swain,  who  plies  his  oar» 
May  lightly  row  his  bark  to  shore.' 
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The  hunting  tribes  of  air  and  earth 
Respect  the  brethren  of  their  birth  ; 
Nature,  who  loves  the  daim  of  kind. 
Less  cruel  chase  to  each  assigned. 
The  falcon,  poised  on  soaring  wing, 
Watches  the  wild-duck  by  the  spring ; 
The  slow-hound  wakes  the  fox's  lair ; 
The  greyhound  presses  on  the  hare ; 
The  eagle  pounces  on  the  lamb ; 
The  wolf  devours  the  fleecy  dam ; 
Even  tiger  fell,  and  sullen  bear, 
Their  likeness  and  their  lineage  spare : 
Man,  only,  mars  kind  Nature's  plan, 
And  turns  the  fierce  pursuit  on  man ; 
Plying  war's  desultory  trade, 
Incursion,  flight,  and  ambuscade, 
Since  Niinrod,  Gush's  mighty  son, 
At  first  the  bloody  game  begun. 

XI. 

The  Indian,  prowling  for  his  prey, 
Who  hears  the  settlers  track  his  way, 
And  knows  in  distant  forest  far 
Camp  his  red  brethren  of  the  war ; 
He,  when  each  double  and  disguise 
To  baffle  the  pursuit  he  tries, 
Low  crouching  now  his  head  to  hide, 
AVhere    swampy    streams    through 

rushes  glide, 
Now  covering  with  the  wither*d  leaves 
The  footprints  that  the  dew  receives : 
He,  skill'd  in  every  silvan  guile, 
Knows  not,  nortries,such  various  wile, 
As  Risingham,  when  on  the  wind 
Arose  the  loud  pursuit  behind. 
In  Redesdale  his  youth  had  heard 
Each  art  her  wily  dalesmen  dared, 
Wlien   Rooken-edge,  and  Redswair 

high. 
To  bugle  rung  and  bloodhound's  cry. 
Announcing  Jedwood-axe  and  spear. 
And  Lid'sdale  riders  in  the  rear ; 
And  wen  his  venturous  life  had  proved 
The  lessons  that  his  childhood  loved. 


Oft  had  he  shown,  in  climes  aiar, 
Each  attribute  of  roving  war ; 
The  sharpen'd  ear,  the  piercing  eye. 
The  quick  resolve  in  danger  nigh ; 
The  speed,  that  in  the  flight  or  chase, 
Outstripped  the  Carib's  rapid  race ; 
The  steady  brain,  the  sinewy  limb. 
To  leap,  to  dimb,  to  dive,  to  swim ; 
The  iron  frame,  inured  to  bear 
Each  dire  inclemency  of  air, 
Nor  less  confirm'd  to  undergo 
Fatigue's  faint  chi^,  and  famine's  throe. 
These  arts  he  proved,  his  life  to  save, 
In  peril  oft  by  land  and  wave, 
On  Arawaca's  desert  shore. 
Or  where  La  Plata's  billows  roar, 
When  oft  the  sons  of  vengeful  Spain 
Track'd  the  marauder's  steps  in  vain. 
These  arts,  in  Indian  warfare  tried. 
Must  save  him  now  by  Greta's  side. 


'Twas  then,  in  hour  of  utmost  need. 
He  proved  his  courage,  art,  and  speed. 
Now  slow  he  stalk'd  with  stealthy  pace. 
Now  started  forth  in  rapid  race, 
Oft  doubling  back  in  mazy  train, 
To  blind  the  trace  the  dews  retain  ; 
Now  clombe  the  rocks  projecting  high, 
To  baffle  the  pursuer's  eye ; 
Now  sought  the  stream,  whose  brawl- 
ing sound 
The  echo  of  his  footsteps  drown'd. 
But  if  the  forest  verge  he  nears. 
There  trample  steeds,  and  glimmer 

spears; 
If  deeper  down  the  copse  he  drew, 
He  heard  the  rangers'  loud  halloo. 
Beating  each  cover  while  they  came, 
As  if  to  start  the  silvan  game. 
'Twas  then — like  tiger  close  beset 
At  every  pass  with  toil  and  net, 
'Gounter'd,  where'er  he  turns  his  g^are. 
By  clashing  arms  and  torches'  flare. 
Who  meditates,  with  furious  bound,  * 
To  burst  on  hunter,  horse,andhound, — 
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'Twas  then  that  Bertram's  soul  arose, 
Prompting  to  rush  upon  his  foes  : 
But  as  that  crouching  tiger,  cow'd 
By    brandished    steel    and    shouting 

crowd, 
Retreats  beneath  the  jungle's  shroud, 
Bertram  suspends  his  purpose  stem, 
And  couches  in  the  brake  and  fern, 
Hiding  his  face,  lest  foemen  spy 
The  sparkle  of  his  swarthy  eye. 


Then  Bertram  might  the  bearing  trace 
Of  the  bold  youth  who  led  the  chase ; 
Who  paused  to  list  for  every  sound, 
Climb'd  every  height  to  look  around. 
Then  rushing  on  with  naked  sword. 
Each  dingle's  bosky  depths  explored. 
Twas  Redmond — by  the  azure  eye ; 
Twas  Redmond— >by  the  locks  that  fly 
Disordered  from  his  growing  cheek ; 
Mien,  face,  and  form,  young  Redmond 

speak. 
A  form  more  active,  light,  and  strong, 
Ne'er  shot  the  ranks  of  war  along ; 
The  modest,  yet  the  manly  mien. 
Might  grace  the  court  of  maiden  queen ; 
A  face  more  fair  you  well  might  find. 
For  Redmond's  knewthesun  and  wind, 
Nor  boasted,  from  their  tinge  when 

free. 
The  charm  of  regularity ; 
But  every  feature  had  the  power 
To  aid  the  expression  of  the  hour : 
Whether  gay  wit,  and  humour  sly, 
Danced  laughing  in  his  light-blue  eye; 
Or  bended  brow,  and  glance  of  fire. 
And  kindling  cheek,  spoke  Erin's  ire ; 
Or  soft  and  sadden'd  glances  show 
Her  ready  sympathy  with  woe  ; 
Or  in  that  wayward  mood  of  mind. 
When  various  feelings  are  combined. 
When  joy  and  sorrow  mingle  near. 
And  hope's  bright  wings  are  check'd 

by  fear, 
And  rising doubtskeep  transport  down. 
And  anger  lends  a  short-lived  frown  ; 


In  that  strange  mood  which  maids 

approve. 
Even  when  they  dare  not  call  it  love ; 
With  every  change  his  features  play'd. 
As  aspens  show  the  light  and  shade. 

VI. 

Well     Risingham    young    Redmond 

knew : 
And  much  he  marvell'd  that  the  crew, 
Roused  to  revenge  bold  Mortham  dead. 
Were  by  that  Mortham's  foeman  led ; 
For  never  felt  his  soul  the  woe 
That  wails  a  generous  foeman  low. 
Far  less  that  sense  of  justice  strong. 
That  wreaks   a    generous    foenian*s 

wrong. 
But  small  his  leisure  now  to  pause ; 
Redmond  is  first,  whate'er  the  cause : 
And  twice  that  Redmond  came  so  near 
Where  Bertram  couch'd  like  hunted 

deer. 
The  very  boughs  his  steps  displace 
Rustled  against  the  ruffian's  face. 
Who,   desperate,  twice  prepared  to 

start. 
And  plunge  his  dagger  in  his  heart ! 
But  Redmond  tum'd  a  different  way, 
And  the  bent  boughs  resumed  their 

sway. 
And  Bertram  held  it  wise,  unseen. 
Deeper  to  plunge  in  coppice  green. 
Thus,  circled  in  his  coil,  the  snake. 
When  roving  hunters  beat  the  brake, 
Watches  with  red  and  glistening  eye. 
Prepared,  if  heedless  step  draw  nigh. 
With  forked  tongue  and  venom'd  fang 
Instant  to  dart  the  deadly  pang; 
But  if  the  intruders  turn  aside. 
Away  his  coils  unfolded  glide, 
And  through  the  deep  savannah  wind. 
Some  undisturfo'd  retreat  to  find. 

VII. 

But  Bertram,  as  he  backward  drew, 
And  heard  the  loud  pursuit  renew. 
And  Redmond's  hollo  on  the  wind, 
Oft  muttered  in  his  savage  mind — 
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'  Redmond  0*Neale  1  were  thou  and  I 
Alone  this  day's  event  to  try. 
With  not  a  second  here  to  see 
But  the  grey  cliff  and  oaken  tree, — 
That  voice  of  thine,  that  shouts  so  loud, 
Should  ne*errepeatit8summonsproud! 
No !  nor  e'er  try  its  melting  power 
Again  in  maiden's  summer  bower.' 
Eluded,  now  behind  him  die. 
Faint  and  more  fSunt,  each  hostile  cry ; 
He  stands  in  Scargill  wood  alone. 
Nor  hears  he  now  a  harsher  tone 
Than  the  hoarse  cushat's  plaintive  cry, 
Or  Greta's  sound  that  murmurs  by; 
And  on  the  dale,  so  lone  and  wild, 
The  summer  sun  in  quiet  smiled. 


He  listen'd  long  with  anxious  heart. 
Ear  bent  to  hear,  and  foot  to  start. 
And,    while   his   stretch'd   attention 

glows, 
Refused  his  weary  frame  repose. 
Twas  silence  all — he  laid  him  down 
Where  purple  heath  profusely  strown. 
And  throatwort,  with  its  azure  bell, 
And  moss  and  thyme  his  cushion  swell. 
There,    spent  with   toil,  he   listless 

eyed 
The  course  of  Cretans  playful  tide ; 
Beneath  her  banks  now  eddying  dun. 
Now  brightly  gleaming  to  the  sun. 
As,  dancing  over  rock  and  stone. 
In  yellow  light  her  currents  shone, 
Matching  in  hue  the  favourite  gem 
Of  Albin*8  mountain  diadem. 
Then,  tired  to  watch  the  current's  play. 
He  tum'd  his  weary  eyes  away 
To  where  the  bank  opposing  show'd 
Its  huge  square  difis  through  shaggy 

wood. 
One,  prominent  above  the  rest, 
Reared  to  the  sun  its  pale  grey  breast ; 
Around  its  broken  summit  grew 
The  hazel  rude,  and  sable  yew ; 
A  thousand  varied  lichens  dyed 
Its  waste  and  weather-beaten  side 


And  round  its  rugged  basis  lay. 
By  time  or  thunder  rent  away, 
Fragments,  that,  from  its  frontlet  torn. 
Were  mantled  now  by  verdant  thorn. 
Such  was  the  scene's  wild  migesty 
That  fill'd  stem  Bertram's  gazing  eye. 


In  sullen  mood  he  lay  reclined, 
Revolving,  in  his  stormy  mind 
The  felon  deed,  the  fruitless  guilt. 
His  patron's  blood  by  treason  spilt ; 
A  crime,  it  seem'd,  so  dire  and  dread. 
That  it  had  power  to  wake  the  dead. 
Then,  pondering  on  his  life  betray'd 
By  Oswald's  art  to  Redmond's  blade, 
In  treacherous  purpose  to  withhold, 
Soseem'dit,  Mortham's  promised  gold, 
A  deep  and  full  revenge  he  vow'd 
On    Redmond,  forward,   fierce,  and 

proud ; 
Revenge  on  Wilfrid — on  his  sire 
Redoubled    vengeance,     swift    and 

dire!— 
If,  in  such  mood,  (as  legends  say. 
And  well  believed  that  simple  day,) 
The  Enemy  of  Man  has  power 
To  profit  by  the  evil  hour, 
Here  stood  a  wretch,   prepared  to 

change 
His  soul's  redemption  for  revenge  1 
But  though  his  vows,  with  such  a  fire 
Of  earnest  and  intense  desire 
For  vengeance  dark  and  fell,  were 

made. 
As  well  might  reach  hell's  lowest  shade, 
N  o  deeper  clouds  the  grove  embrown'd. 
No  nether  thunders  shook  the  ground: 
The  demon  knew  his  vassal's  heart. 
And  spared  temptation's  needless  art. 

X, 

Oft,  mingled  with  the  direful  theme. 
Came    Mortham's    form.    Was   it    a 

dreamt 
Or  had  he  seen,  in  vision  true. 
That  veiy  Mortham  whom  he  slew  I 
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Or  had  in  living  flesh  appear*d 
The  only  man  on  earth  he  fear'dt — 
To  try  the  mystic  cause  intent, 
His  eyes,  that  on  the  cliff  were  bent, 
'Counter'd  at  once  a  dazzling  glance, 
Like  sunbeam  flash'd  from  sword  or 

lance. 
At  once  he  started  as  for  fight, 
But  not  a  foeman  was  in  sight ; 
He  heard  the  cushafs  murmur  hoarse, 
He  heard  the  river's  sounding  course ; 
The  solitary  woodlands  lay, 
As  slumbering  in  the  summer  ray. 
He  gazed,  like  lion  roused,  around. 
Then  sunk  again  upon  the  ground. 
Twas  but,  he  thought,   some   fitful 

beam, 
Glanced  sudden  from  the  sparkling 

stream ; 
Then  plunged  him  in  his  gloomy  train 
Of  ill-connected  thoughts  again. 
Until  a  voice  behind  him  cried, 
*  Bertram !  well  met  on  Greta  side.' 


Instant  his  sword  was  in  his  hand. 
As  instant  sunk  the  ready  brand ; 
Yet,  dubious  still,  opposed  he  stood 
To  him  that  issued  from  the  wood : 

*  Guy  Denzil !  is  it  thou  t  *  he  said ; 

*  Do  we  two  meet  in  Scarg^  shade  ? — 
Stand  back  a   space! — thy  purpose 

show, 
Whether  thou  comest  as  friend  or  foe. 
Report  hath  said,  that  Denzil's  name 
From  Rokeby's  band  was  razed  with 

shame/ — 
'  A  shame  I  owe  that  hot  0*Neale, 
Who  told  his  knight,  in  peevish  zeal, 
Of  my  marauding  on  the  clowns 
Of  Calverley  and  Bradford  downs. 
I  reck  not.     In  a  war  to  strive. 
Where,  save  the  leaders,  none  can 

thrive, 
Suits  ill  my  mood ;  and  better  game 
Awaits  us  both,  if  thou  'rt  the  same 
Unscrupulous,  bold  Risingham, 


Who  watch*d  with  me  in  midnight 
dark. 

To  snatch  a  deer  from  Rokeby-park. 

How  think*st  thou  t  *  *  Speak  thy  pur- 
pose out ; 

I  love  not  mystery  or  doubt' 


'  Then  list    Not  far  there  lurk  a  crew 
Of  trusty  comrades,  stanch  and  true, 
Gleaned  from  both  factions — Round- 
heads, freed 
From  cant  of  sermon  and  of  creed; 
And  Cavaliers,  whose  souls,  like  mine. 
Spurn  at  the  bonds  of  discipline. 
Wiser,  we  judge,  by  dale  and  wold, 
A  warfare  of  our  own  to  hold. 
Than  breathe  our  last  on  battle-down, 
For  cloak  or  surplice,  mace  or  crown. 
Our  schemes  are  laid,  our  purpose  set, 
A  chief  and  leader  lack  we  yet. 
Thou  art  a  wanderer,  it  is  said; 
For  Mortham's  death  thy  steps  way- 
laid. 
Thy  head  at  price — so  say  our  spies, 
Who  range  the  valley  in  disguise. 
Join  then  with  us : — though  wild  debate 
And  wrangling  rend  our  infant  state, 
Elach,  to  an  equal  loth  to  bow, 
Will  yield  to  chief  renowned  as  thou.' 

XIII. 

*  Even  now,'thought  Bertram,  passion- 

stirr'd, 
'  I  caird  on  hell,  and  hell  has  heard  ! 
What  lack  I,  vengeance  to  command, 
But  of  stanch  comrades  such  a  band  ? 
This  Denzil,  vow'd  to  every  evil. 
Might  read  a  lesson  to  the  devil. 
Well,  be  it  so !  each  knave  and  fool 
Shall  serve  as  my  revenge's  tool.' 
Aloud,  *  I  Ukc  thy  proffer,  Guy, 
But  tell  me  where  thy  comrades  lie  V 

*  Not  far  from  hence,'  Guy  Denzil  said; 

*  Descend,  and  cross  the  river's  bed. 
Where  rises  yonder  cliff  so  grey.* 

*  Do  thou,'  said  Bertram,  Mead  the  way.' 
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Then  mutter'd, '  It  is  best  make  sure ; 
Guy  DenziTs  faith  was  never  pure.' 
He  foUow'd  down  the  steep  descent. 
Then  through  the  Greta's  streams  they 

went; 
And,  when  they  reach'd  the  farther 

shore, 
They  stood  the  lonely  cliff  before. 


With  wonder  Bertram  heard  within 

The  flinty  rock  a  murmur'd  din ; 

But  when    Guy  pull'd    the   wilding 

spray, 
And  brambles,  from  its  base  away, 
He  saw,  appearing  to  the  air, 
A  little  entrance,  low  and  square, 
Like  opening  cell  of  hermit  lone. 
Dark,  winding  through  thelivingstone. 
Here  enter'd  Denzil,  Bertram  here ; 
And  loud  and  louder  on  their  ear. 
As  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
Resounded  shouts  of  boisterous  mirth. 
Of  old,  the  cavern  strait  and  mde 
In  slaty  rock  the  peasant  hew'd ;  . 
And  Brignal's  woods,  and  Scargill's 

wave. 
E'en  now,  o'er  many  a  sister  cave, 
Where,  fkr  within  the  darksome  rift. 
The  wedge  and  lever  ply  their  thrift. 
But  war  had  silenced  rural  trade. 
And  the  deserted  mine  was  made 
The  banquet-hall,  and  fortress  too. 
Of  Denzil  and  his  desperate  crew. 
There  Guilt  his  anxious  revel  kept ; 
There,  on  his  sordid  pallet,  slept 
Guilt-bom  Excess,  the  goblet  drain'd 
Still  in  his  slumbering  grasp  retain'd; 
Regret  was  there,  his  eye  still  cast 
WiUi  vain  repining  on  the  past ; 
Among  the  feasters  waited  near 
Sorrow,  and  unrepentant  Fear, 
And  Blasphemy,  to  frenzy  driven, 
With   his   own   crimes   reproaching 

heaven; 
While  Bertram  8how'd,amid  the  crew. 
The  Master-Fiend  that  Milton  drew. 


Haric !  the  loud  revel  wakes  again. 
To  greet  the  leader  of  the  train. 
Behold  the  group  by  the  pale  lamp. 
That  struggles  with  the  earthy  damp. 
By  what  strange  features  Vice  hath 

known 
To  single  out  and  mark  her  own  I 
Yet  some  there  are,  whose  brows  retain 
Lessdeeplystamp'dherbrandand  stain. 
See  yon  pale  stripling !  when  a  boy, 
A  mother's  pride,  a  father's  joy ! 
Now,  'gainst  the  vault's  rude  walls 

reclined. 
An  eariy  image  fills  his  mind : 
The  cottage,  once  his  sire's,  he  sees, 
Embower'd  upon  the  banks  of  Tees ; 
He  views  sweet  Winston's  woodland 

scene. 
And  shares  the  dance  on  Gainford-green. 
A  tear  is  springing — but  the  zest 
Of  some  wild  talc,  or  brutal  jest. 
Hath  to  loud  laughter  stirr'd  the  rest. 
On  him  they  call,  the  aptest  mate 
For  jovial  song  and  merry  feat : 
Fast/lies  his  dream — with  dauntless  air, 
As  one  victorious  o'er  Despair, 
He  bids  the  ruddy  cup  go  round, 
Till  sense  and  sorrow  both  are  drown'd; 
And  soon,  in  merry  wassail,  he. 
The  life  of  all  their  revelry. 
Peals  his  loud  song!    The  muse  has 

found 
Her  blossoms  on  the  wildest  ground, 
'Mid  noxious  weeds  at  random  strew'd. 
Themselves  all  profitless  and  rude. 
With  desperate  merriment  he  sung, 
The  cavern  to  the  chorus  rung ; 
Yet  mingled  with  his  reckless  glee 
Remorse's  bitter  agony. 

XVI. 
SONG. 

O,  Brignal  banks  are  wild  and  fair. 
And  Greta  woods  are  green. 

And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 
Would  grace  a  siunmer  queen. 
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And  as  I  rode  by  Dalton-hall, 

Beneath  the  turrets  high, 
A  maiden  on  the  castle  wall 

Was  singing  merrily, — 
*■  O,  Brignal  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green  ; 
I  'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there, 

Than  reign  our  English  queen/ 

'  If,  maiden,  thou  wouldst  wend  with 
me, 

To  leave  both  tower  and  town. 
Thou  first  must  guess  what  life  lead  we,< 

That  dwell  by  dale  and  down. 
And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read, 

As  read  full  well  you  may, 
Then  to  the  greenwood  shalt   thou 
speed, 

As  blithe  as  Queen  of  May/ 
Yet  sung  she,  '  Brignal  banks  are  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green ; 
I  'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  Uiere, 

Than  reig^  our  English  queen. 


I  read  you,  by  your  bugle-hom, 

And  by  your  palfrey  good, 
I  read  you  for  a  ranger  sworn, 

To  keep  the  king's  greenwood/ 
*A  ranger,  lady,  winds  his  horn. 

And  'tis  at  peep  of  light ; 
His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  mom. 

And  mine  at  dead  of  night' 
Yet  sung  she,    'Brignal  banks    are 
fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  gay ; 
I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there. 

To  reign  his  Queen  of  May ! 

With  burnish'd  brand  and  musketoon, 

So  gallantly  you  come, 
I  read  you  for  a  bold  dragoon, 

That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum/ 
*  I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum. 

No  more  the  trumpet  hear ; 
But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum, 

My  comrades  take  the  spear. 


And  O!  though  Brignal  banks  be  fiair. 
And  Greta  woods  be  gay, 

Yet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare, 
Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May ! 


Maiden !  a  nameless  life  I  lead, 

A  nameless  death  I'll  die; 
The  fiend,  whose  lantern  lights  the 
mead. 

Were  better  mate  than  1 1 
And  when  I  'm  with  my  comrades  met 

Beneath  the  greenwood  bough, 
What  once  we  were  we  all  forget. 

Nor  think  what  we  are  now. 
Yet  Brignal  banks  are  fresh  and  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green. 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen/ 

When  Edmund  ceased  his  simple  song. 
Was  silence  on  the  sullen  throng. 
Till  waked  some  ruder  mate  their  glee 
With  note  of  coarser  minstreby. 
But,  far  apart,  in  dark  divan, 
Denzil  and  Bertram  many  a  plan. 
Of  import  foul  and  fierce,  design'd. 
While  still  on  Bertram's  graspingmind 
The  wealth  of  murder'd  Mortham  hung : 
Though  halfhefear'dhisdaringtongue. 
When  it  should  give  his  wishes  birth, 
Might  raise  a  spectre  from  the  earth ! 


At  length  his  wondrous  tale  he  told : 
When,  scornful,  smiled  his  comrade 

bold; 
For,  train'd  in  license  of  a  court, 
Religion*8  self  was  Denzil's  sport; 
Then  judge  in  what  contempt  he  held 
The  visionary  tales  of  eld  1 
His  awe  for  Bertram  scarce  repress'd 
The  unbeliever  s  sneering  jest. 
*  'Twerehard,*  he  said,  *  for  sage  or  seer 
To  spell  the  subject  of  your  fear: 
Nor  do  I  boast  the  art  renown'd, 
Vision  and  omen  to  expound. 
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Yet,  faith  if  I  must  needs  afford 
To  spectre  watching  treasured  hoard, 
As  bandog  keeps  his  master's  roof. 
Bidding  the  plunderer  stand  aloof, 
This  doubt  remains— thy  goblin  gaunt 
Hath  chosen  ill  his  ghostly  haunt ; 
For  why  his  guard  on  Mortham  hold, 
When  Rokeby  castle  hath  the  gold     ' 
Thy  patron  won  on  Indian  soil, 
By  stealth,  by  piracy,  and  spoil  t  * 


At  this  he  paused,  for  angry  shame 
Lower'd  on  the  brow  of  Risingham. 
He  blush'd  to  think  that  he  should 


Assertor  of  an  airy  dream. 
And  gave  his  wrath  another  theme. 
*Denzil,'  he  says,  *  thou^  lowly  laid. 
Wrong  not  the  memory  of  the  dead  ; 
For,  while  he  lived,  at  Mortham*s  look 
Thy  very  soul,  Guy  Denzil,  shook ! 
And  when  he  tax'd  thy  breach  of  word 
To  yon  Cur  Rose  of  Allenford, 
Isaw  thee  crouch  like  chastenM  hound, 
Whose  back  the  huntsman's  lash  hath 

found. 
Nor  dare  to  call  his  foreign  wealth 
The  spoil  of  piracy  or  stealth ; 
He  won  it  bravely  with  his  brand 
When  Spain  waged  warfare  with  our 

hind. 
Mark,  too— I  brook  no  idle  jeer. 
Nor  couple  Bertram's  name  with  fear ; 
Mine  is  but  half  the  demon's  lot. 
For  I  believe,  but  tremble  not. — 
Enough  of  this. — Say,  why  this  hoard 
Thou  deem'st  at  Rokeby  castle  stored ; 
Or    think'st    that    Mortham    would 

bestow 
His  treasure  with  his  faction's  foe  t ' 


Soon  quench'd  was  Denzil's  ill-timed 

mirth; 
Rather  he  would  have  seen  the  earth 
Give  to  ten  thousand  spectres  birth. 


Than  venture  to  awake  to  flame 
The  deadly  wrath  of  Risingham. 
Submiss    he    answer'd,    '  Mortham's 

mind. 
Thou  know'st,  to  joy  was  ill  inclined. 
In  youth,  'tis  said,  a  gallant  free, 
A  lusty  reveller  was  he ; 
But  since  retum'd  from  over  sea, 
A  sullen  and  a  silent  mood 
Hath  numbed  the  current  of  his  blood. 
Hence  he  refused  each  kindly  call 
To  Rokeby^s  hospitable  hall. 
And  our  stout  knight,  at  dawn  of  mom 
Who  loved  to  hear  the  bugle-horn. 
Nor  less,  when  eve  his  oaks  embrown'd. 
To  see  the  ruddy  cup  go  round, 
Took  umbrage  that  a  friend  so  near 
Refused  to  share  his  chase  and  cheer; 
Thus  did  the  kindred  barons  jar. 
Ere  they  divided  in  the  war. 
Yet,  trust  me,  friend,  Matilda  fair 
Of  Mortham's  wealth  is  destined  heir.' 

XXII. 

*  Destined  to  her !  to  yon  slight  maid  I 
The  prize  my  life  had  wellnigh  paid, 
When  'gainst  Laroche,  by  Cayo'swave, 
I  fought  my  patron's  wealth  to  save  I — 
Denzil,  I  knew  him  long,  yet  ne'er 
Knew  him  that  joyous  cavalier. 
Whom  youthful  friends  and  early  fame 
Call'd  soul  of  gallantry  and  game. 
A  moody  man,  he  sought  our  crew, 
Desperate  and  dark,  whom   no  one 

knew; 
And  rose,  as  men  with  us  must  rise. 
By  scorning  life  and  all  its  ties. 
On  each  adventure  rash  he  roved. 
As  danger  for  itself  he  loved ; 
On  his  sad  brow  nor  mirth  nor  wine 
Could  e'er  one  wrinkled  knot  untwine; 
111  was  the  omen  if  he  smiled, 
For  'twas  in  peril  stem  and  wild ; 
Butwhen  he  laugh'd,  eachluckless  mate 
Might  hold  our  fortune  desperate. 
Foremost  he  fought  in  every  broil. 
Then  scornful  tum'd  him  from  the 

spoil; 
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Nay,  often  strove  to  bar  the  way 
Between  his  comrades  and  their  prey; 
Preaching,  even  then,  to  such  as  we, 
Hot  with  our  dear-bought  victory, 
Of  mercy  and  humanity. 


I  loved  him  well;  his  fearless  part. 
His  gallant  leading,  won  my  heart 
And  after  each  victorious  fight, 
'Twas  I  that  wrangled  for  his  right, 
Redeem*d  his  portion  of  the  prey 
That  greedier  mates  had  torn  away : 
In  field  and  storm  thrice  saved  his 

life. 
And  once  amid  our  comrades*  strife. — 
Yes,  I  have  loved  thee!  well  hath 

proved 
My  toil,  my  danger,  how  I  loved ! 
Yet  will  I  mourn  no  more  thy  fate, 
Ingrate  in  life,  in  death  ingrate. 
Rise  if  thou  canst !  *  he  look'd  around, 
And  sternly  stampM  upon  the  ground — 
*  Rise,  with  thy  bearing  proud   and 

high. 
Even  as  this  mom  it  met  mine  eye, 
And  give  me,  if  thou  darest,  the  lie ! ' 
He  paused ;  then,  calm  and  passion- 
freed, 
Bade  Denzil  with  his  tale  proceed. 


*  Bertram,  to  thee  I  need  not  tell, 
What  thou  hast  cause  to  wot  so  well, 
How  Superstition's  nets  were  twined 
Around  the  Lord  of  Mortham's  mind ; 
But  since  he  drove  thee  from  his  tower, 
A  maid  he  found  in  Greta's  bower. 
Whose  speech,  like  David's  harp,  had 

sway. 
To  charm  his  evil  fiend  away. 
I  know  not  if  her  features  moved 
Remembrance  of  the  wife  he  loved ; 
But  he  would  gaze  upon  her  eye, 
Till  his  mood  soften*d  to  a  sigh. 
He,  whom  no  living  mortal  sought 
To  question  of  his  secret  thought. 


Now  every  thought  and  care  confessed 
To  his  fair  niece's  fiuthfiil  breast ; 
Nor  was  there  aught  of  rich  and  rare, 
In  earth,  in  ocean,  or  in  air, 
But  it  must  deck  Matilda's  hair. 
Her  love  still  bound  him  unto  life ; 
But  then  awoke  the  civil  strife, 
'And  menials  bore,  by  his  commands. 
Three  coffers,  with  their  iron  bands. 
From   Mortham's  vault,  at  midnight 

deep. 
To  her  lone  bower  in  Rokeby-keep, 
Ponderous  with  gold  and  plate  of  pride. 
His  gift,  if  he  in  battle  died.* 


*  Then  Denzil,  as  I  guess,  lays  train. 
These  iron-banded  chests  to  gain ; 
£be,  wherefore  should  he  hover  here. 
Where  many  a  peril  waits  him  near. 
For  all  his  feats  of  war  and  peace, 
For  plunder'd  boors,  and    harts  of 

grease? 
Since  through  the  hamlets  as  he  fared, 
What  hearth  has   Guy's  marauding 

spared. 
Or  where  the  chase  that  hath  not  rung 
With    Denzil's    bow,    at    midnight 

strung  f ' 
'  I  hold  my  wont — my  rangers  go 
Even  now  to  track  a  milk-white  doe. 
By  Rokeby-hall  she  takes  her  lair. 
In  Greta  wood  she  harbours  fair, 
And  when  my  huntsman  marks  her 

way, 
What  think'st  thou,  Bertram,  of  the 

prey? 
Were    Rokeby's    daughter    in    our 

power. 
We  rate  her  ransom  at  her  dower.' 


*  Tis  well !  there 's  vengeance  in  the 

thought  t 
Matilda  is  by  Wilfrid  sought ; 
Andhot-brain'd  Redmond,too,  'tissaid, 
Ftiys  lover's  homage  to  the  maid. 
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Bertram  she  scom'd — if  met  by  chance, 
Sh«  tum'd  from  me  her  shuddering 

glance. 
Like  a  nice  dame,  that  will  not  brook 
On  what  she  hates  and  loathes  to  look; 
She  told  to  Mortham  she  could  ne'er 
Behold  me  without  secret  fear, 
Foreboding  evil ; — she  may  rue 
To  find  her  prophecy  fall  true ! 
The  war  has  weeded  Rokeby's  train, 
Few  followers  in  his  halls  remain ; 
If  thy  scheme  miss,  then,  brief  and  bold, 
We  are  enow  to  storm  the  hold ; 
Bear  ofi'the  plunder,  and  the  dame. 
And  leave  the  castle  all  in  flame.' 


'  Still  art  thou  Valour's  venturous  son ! 
Yet  ponder  first  the  risk  to  run  : 
The  menials  of  the  castle,  true, 
And  stubborn  to  their  charge,  though 

few; 
The  wall  to  scale — the  moat  to  cross — 

Thewicket-grate— theinnerfosse* 

— *  Fool !   if  we  blench  for  toys  like 

these, 
On  what  fair  guerdon  can  we  seize  T 
Our  hardiest  venture,  to  explore 
Some  wretched   peasant's   fenceless 

door. 
And  the  best  prize  we  bear  away, 
The  earnings  of  his  sordid  day.' — 
'  A  while  thy  hasty  taunt  forbear : 
In  sight  of  road  more  sure  and  fair, 
Thou  wouldst  not  choose,  in  blindfold 

wrath. 
Or  wantonness,  a  desperate  path  ? 
List,  then ;  for  vantage  or  assault. 
From  gilded  vane  to  dungeon-vault. 
Each  pass  of  Rokeby-house  I  know : 
There  is  one  postern,  dark  and  low. 
That  issues  at  a  secret  spot. 
By  most  neglected  or  forgot. 
Now,  could  a  spial  of  our  train 
On  fair  pretext  admittance  gain. 
That  sally-port  might  be  unbarr'd  : 
Then,  vain  werebattlement  and  ward ! ' 


'  Now  speak'st  thou  well :  to  me  the 

same. 
If  force  or  art  shall  urge  the  game ; 
Indifferent,  if  like  fox  I  wind, 
Or  spring  like  tiger  on  the  hind. 
But,  hark  I  our  merry-men  so  gay 
Troll  forth  another  roundelay.' 


'  A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid, 

A  weary  lot  is  thine ! 
To  pull  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid. 

And  press  the  rue  for  wine  I 
A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien, 

A  feather  of  the  blue, 
A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green, — 

No  more  of  me  you  knew, 

My  love  I 

No  more  of  me  you  knew. 

This  mom  is  menry  June,  I  trow, 

The  rose  is  budding  fain ; 
But  she  shall  bloom  in  winter  snow. 

Ere  we  two  meet  again.' 
He  tum'd  his  charger  as  he  spake. 

Upon  the  river  shore. 
He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake. 

Said,  *  Adieu  for  evermore, 

My  love ! 

And  adieu  for  evermore.' 


'  What  youth  is  this,  your  band  among, 
The  best  for  minstrelsy  and  soug  ? 
In  his  wild  notes  seem  aptly  met 
A  strain  of  pleasure  and  regret.' — 
'  Edmund  of  Winston  is  his  name ; 
The  hamlet  sounded  with  the  fame 
Of  early  hopes  his  childhood  gave, — 
Now  centred  all  in  Brignal  cave ! 
I  watch  him  well — his  wayward  course 
Shows  oft  a  tincture  of  remorse. 
Some  early  love-shaft  grazed  his  heart. 
And  oft  the  scar  will  ache  and  smart. 
Yet  is  he  useful ;— of  the  rest. 
By  fits,  the  darling  and  the  )est, 
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His  harp,  his  story »  and  his  lay. 
Oft  aid  the  idle  hours  away : 
When  unemploy'd,  each  fiery  mate 
Is  ripe  for  mutinous  debate. 
He  tuned  his  strings  e'en  now — again 
He  wakes  them,  with  a  blither  strain.' 

XXX. 

SONG. 

Allen-a-Dale. 
AUen-a-Dale  has  no  fagot  for  burning, 
Allen-a-Dale  has  no  furrow  for  turning, 
AUen-a-Dalc   has   no  fleece    for  the 

spinning. 
Yet  Allen-a-Dale  has  red  gold  for  the 

winning. 
Come,    read  me    my   riddle!    come, 

hearken  my  tale ! 
And  tell  me  the  craft  of  bold  AUen-a- 

Dale. 

The  Baron  of  Ravensworth  prances 

in  pride. 
And  he  views  his  domains  upon  Ar- 

kindale  side; 
The  mere  for  his  net,  and  the  land  for 

his  game. 
The  chase  for  the  wild,  and  the  park 

for  the  tame ; 
Yet  the  fish  of  the  lake,  and  the  deer 

of  the  vale. 
Are  less  free  to   Lord  Dacre  than 

Allen-a-Dale ! 

Allen-a-Dale  was  ne'er  belted  a  knight, 
Though  his  spur  be  as  sharp,  and  his 

blade  be  as  bright ; 
Allen-a-Dale  is  no  baron  or  lord. 
Yet  twenty  tall  yeomen  will  draw  at 

his  word ; 
And  the  best  of  our  nobles  his  bonnet 

will  vail. 
Who  at  Rere-cross  on  Stanmore  meets 

Allen-a-Dale. 

Allen-a-Dale  to  his  wooing  is  come ; 
The  mother,  she  askM  of  hb  household 
and  home : 


*  Though  the  castle  of  Richmond  stand 

fair  on  the  hill, 
My   hall,'  quoth  bold  Allen,  'shows 

gallanter  still ; 
'Tis  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  with  its 

crescent  so  pale. 
And  with  all  its  bright  spangles  ! '  said 

Allen-a-Dale. 

The  fiather  was  steel,  and  the  mother 

was  stone  ; 
They  lifted  the  latch,  and  they  bade 

him  be  gone ; 
But  loud,  on  the  morrow,  their  wail 

and  their  cry : 
He  had  laugh'd  on  the  lass  with  his 

bonny  black  eye, 
And  she  fled  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  love- 

tole, 
And   the  youth  it  was  told  by  was 

Allen-a-Dale  I 


*  Thou  see'st  that,  whether  sad  or  gay, 
Love  mingles  ever  in  his  lay. 

But  when  his  boyish  wayward  fit 
Is  o'er,  he  hath  address  and  wit ; 
O !  'tis  a  brain  of  fire,  can  ape 
Each  dialect,  each  various  shape.' 

*  Nay,  then,  to  aid  thy  project,  Guy — 
Soft!  whocomesherel'  'My  trusty  spy. 
Speak,  Hamlin !  hast  thou  lodged  our 

deer?' 

*  I  have— but  two  fair  stags  are  near. 
I  watch'd  her,  as  she  slowly  strayM 
From  Egliston  up  Thorsgill  glade  ; 
But  Wilfrid  Wycliffe  sought  her  side. 
And  then  young  Redmond,  in  his  pride, 
Shot  down  to  meet  them  on  their  way ; 
Much,  as  it  seem'd,  was  theirs  to  say : 
There's  time  to  pitch  both  toil  and  net 
Before  their  path  be  homeward  set.* 
A  hurried  and  a  whisper'd  speech 
Did  Bertram's  will  to  Denzil  teach  ; 
Who,  turning  to  the  robber  band. 
Bade  four,  the  bravest,  take  the  brand. 
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When  Denmark's  raven  soar'd  on  high, 
Triumphant    through    Northumbrian 

sky. 
Till,  hovering  near,  her  fatal  croak 
Bade  Reged's  Britons  dread  the  yoke, 
And  the  broad  shadow  of  her  wing 
Blackened  each  cataract  and  spring, 
Where  Tees  in  tumult  leaves  his  source, 
Thundering  o'er  Caldron  and  High- 
Force  ; 
Beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen  came, 
Fix'd  on  each  vale  a  Runic  name, 
Rear'd  high  their  altar's  rugged  stone, 
And  gave  their  Gods  the  land  they  won. 
Then,  Balder,  one  bleak  garth  was 

thine. 
And  one  sweet  brooklet's  silver  line, 
And  Woden's  Croft  did  title  gain 
From  the  stem  Father  of  the  Slain ; 
But  to  the  Monarch  of  the  Mace, 
That  held  in  fight  the  foremost  place, 
To  Odin's  son,  and  Sifia's  spouse, 
Near  Stratforth  high  they  paid  their 

vows, 
Remember'd  Thor's  victorious  fame. 
And  gave  the  dell  the  Thunderer's 
name. 


Yet  Scald  or  Kemper  err'd,  I  ween. 
Who  gave  that  soft  and  quiet  scene, 
With  all  its  varied  h'ght  and  shade. 
And  every  little  sunny  glade. 
And  the  blithe  brook  that  strolls  along 
Its  pebbled  bed  with  summer  song, 
To  the  grim  God  of  blood  and  scar, 
The  grisly  King  of  Northern  War. 
O,  better  were  its  banks  assign'd 
To  spirits  of  a  gentler  kind ! 
For  where  the  thicket-groups  recede, 
And  the  rath  primrose  decks  the  mead, 
The  velvet  grass  seems  carpet  meet 
For  the  light  fairies'  lively  feet. 


Yon  tufted  knoll,  with  daisies  strown. 
Might  make  proud  Oberon  a  throne, 
While,  hidden  in  the  thicket  nigh, 
Puck  should  brood  o'er  his  frolic  sly ; 
And  where  profuse  the  wood-vetch 

clings 
Round  ash  and  elm,  in  verdant  rings, 
Its  pale  and  azure-pencill'd  flower 
Should  canopy  Titania's  bower. 


Here  rise  no  cliffs  the  vale  to  shade ; 
But,  skirting  every  sunny  glade, 
In  fair  variety  of  green 
The  woodland  lends  its  silvan  screen. 
Hoary,  yet  haughty,  frowns  the  oak. 
Its  boughs  by  weight  of  ages  broke ; 
And  towers  erect,  in  sable  spire, 

*  The  pine-tree  scathed  by  lightning- 

fire; 
The  drooping  ash  and  birch,  between. 
Hang  their  fair  tresses  o'er  the  green. 
And  all  beneath,  at  random  grow 
Each  coppice  dwarf  of  varied  show. 
Or,  round  the  stems  profusely  twined, 
Fling  summer  odours  on  the  wind. 
Such  varied  group  Urbino's  hand 
Round  Him  of  Tarsus  nohly  plann'd. 
What  time  he  bade  proud  Athens  own 
On  Mars's  Mount  the  God  Unknown  I 
Then  grey  Philosophy  stood  nigh. 
Though  bent  by  age,  in  spirit  high : 
There  rose  the  scar-seam'd  Veteran's 

spear, 
There  Grecian  Beauty  bent  to  hear. 
While  Childhood  at  her  foot  was  placed , 
Or  clung  delighted  to  her  waist 

IV. 

*  And  rest  we  here,'  Matilda  said, 
And  sat  her  in  the  varying  shade. 

*  Chance-met,  we  well  may  steal  an 

hour. 
To   friendship    due,    from    fortune's 

power. 
Thou,  Wilfrid,  ever  kind,  must  lend 
Thy  counsel  to  thy  sister-friend ; 
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And,  Redmond,  thou,  at  my  behest. 
No  &rther  urge  thy  desperate  'quest. 
For  to  my  care  a  charge  is  left. 
Dangerous  to  one  of  aid  bereft ; 
Wellnigh  an  orphan,  and  alone, 
Captiveher  sire,  her  house  overthrown.' 
Wilfrid,  with  wonted  kindness  graced, 
Beside  her  on  the  turf  she  placed ; 
Then  paused,  with  downcast  look  and 

eye. 
Nor  bade  young  Redmond  seat  him 

nigh. 
Her  conscious  diffidence  he  saw. 
Drew  backward,  as  in  modest  awe. 
And  sat  a  little  space  removed, 
Unmark'd  to  gaze  on  her  he  loved. 


WreathM  in  its  dark-brown  rings,  her 

hair 
Half  hid  Matilda's  forehead  fair, 
Half  hid  and  half  reveal'd  to  view 
Her  full  dark  eye  of  hazel  hue. 
The  rose,  with  faint  and  feeble  streak. 
So  slightly  tinged  the  maiden's  cheek. 
That  you  had  said  her  hue  was  pale ; 
But  if  she  faced  the  summer  gale. 
Or  spoke,  or  sung,  or  quicker  moved, 
Or  heard  the  praise  of  those  she  loved. 
Or  when  of  interest  was  express'd 
Aught  that  waked  feeling  in  her  breast. 
The  mantling  blood  in  ready  play 
Rivall'd  the  blush  of  rising  day. 
There  was  a  soft  and  pensive  grace, 
A  cast  of  thought  upon  her  face. 
That  suited  well  the  forehead  high. 
The  eyelash  dark,  and  downcast  eye ; 
The  mild  expression  spoke  a  mind 
In  duty  firm,  composed,  resigned ; 
'Tis  that  which  Roman  art  has  given 
To  mark  their  maiden  Queen  of  H  eaven. 
In  hours  of  sport,  that  mood  gave  way 
To  Fancy's  light  and  frolic  play ; 
And  when  the  dance,  or  tale,  or  song, 
In  harmless  mirth  sped  time  along, 
Full  oft  her  doating  sire  would  call 
His  Maud  the  merriest  of  them  alL 


But  days  of  war  and  ^ivil  crime 
Allow'd  but  ill  such  festal  time. 
And  her  soft  pensiveness  of  brow 
Had  deepen'd  into  sadness  now. 
In  Marston  field  her  father  ta*en. 
Her  friends  dispersed,  brave  Mortham 

slain. 
While  every  ill  her  soul  foretold. 
From  Oswald's  thirst  of  power  and 

gold. 
And  boding  thoughts  that  she  must  part 
With  a  soft  vision  of  her  heart, — 
All  lower'd  around  the  lovely  maid. 
To  darken  her  dejection's  shade. 


Who  has  not  heard — while  Erin  yet 
Strove  'gainst  the  Saxon's  iron  bit — 
Who  has  not  heard  how  brave  O'Neale 
In  English  blood  imbrued  his  steel, 
Against  St.  George's  cross  blazed  high 
The  banners  of  his  Tanistry, 
To  fiery  Essex  gave  the  foil. 
And  reign'd  a  prince  on  Ulster's  soil? 
But  chief  arose  his  victor  pride. 
When  that  brave  Marshal  fought  and 

died, 
And  Avon-Duff  to  ocean  bore 
His  billows,  red  with  Saxon  gore. 
'Twas  first  in  that  disastrous  fight, 
Rokeby  and   Mortham  proved  their 

might 
There  had  they  fallen  'mongst  the  rest. 
But  pity  touch'd  a  chieftain's  breast ; 
The  Tanist  he  to  great  O'Neale ; 
He  check'd  his  followers'  bloody  zeal. 
To  quarter  took  the  kinsmen  bold. 
And  bore  them  to  his  mountain-hold. 
Gave  them  each  silvan  joy  to  know, 
Slieve-Donard's  difisand  woods  could 

show. 
Shared  with  them  Erin's  festal  cheer, 
Show'd  them  the  chase  ofwolf  and  deer. 
And,  when  a  fitting  time  was  come. 
Safe  and  unransom'd  sent  them  home, 
Loaded  with  many  a  gift,  to  prove 
A  generous  foe's  respect  and  love. 
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Years  speed  away.    On Rokeby's  head 
Some  touch  of  early  snow  was  shed ; 
Cafan  he  enjoyed,  by  Greta's  wave. 
The  peace  which  James  the  Peaceful 

gave. 
While  Mortham,  far  beyond  the  main. 
Waged  his    fierce  wars    on    Indian 

Spain. — 
It  chanced  upon  a  wintry  night, 
That    whiten'd    Stanmore's    stormy 

height. 
The  chase  was  o'er,  the  stag  was  killM, 
In  Rokeby-hall  the  cups  were  filled. 
And  by  the  huge  stone  chimney  sate 
The  Knight  in  hospitable  state. 
Moonless  the  sky,  the  hour  was  late. 
When  a  loud  summons  shook  the  gate. 
And  sore  for  entrance  and  for  aid 
A  voice  of  foreign  accent  pray'd. 
The  porter  answer*d  to  the  call, 
And  instant  rush'd  into  the  hall 
A  Man,  whose  aspect  and  attire 
Stortled  the  circle  by  the  fire. 


His  plaited  hair  in  elf-locks  spread- 
Around  his  bare  and  matted  head ; 
On  leg  and  thigh,  close  stretch'd  and 

trim, 
His  vesture  showed  the  sinewy  limb  ; 
In  saffron  dyed,  a  linen  vest 
Was  frequent  folded  round  his  breast ; 
A  mantle  long  and  loose  he  wore, 
Sha^^gy  with  ice,  and  stain'd  with  gore. 
He  clasp'd  a  burden  to  his  heart, 
And,  resting  on  a  knotted  dart, 
Thesnowfromhairandbeard  he  shook, 
And  round  him  gazed  with  wilder'd 

look. 
Then  up  the  hall,  with  staggering  pace. 
He  hastenM  by  the  blaze  to  place, 
Half  lifeless  from  the  bitter  air,  . 
*  His  load,  a  Boy  of  beauty  rare. 
To  Rokeby,  next,  he  louted  low. 
Then  stood  erect  his  tale  to  show. 


With  wild  mi^estic  port  and  tone. 
Like  envoy  of  some  barbarous  throne. 
•  Sir  Richard,  Lord  of  Rokeby,  hear ! 
Turlough  O'Neale  salutes  thee  dear ; 
He  graces  thee,  and  to  thy  care 
Young  Redmond  gives,  his  grandson 

fair. 
He  bids  thee  breed  him  as  thy  son, 
For  Turlough*8  days  of  joy  are  done ; 
And  other  lords  have  seized  his  land, 
And  faint  and  feeble  is  his  hand ; 
And  all  the  glory  of  T3rrone 
Is  like  a  morning  vapour  flown. 
To  bind  the  duty  on  thy  soul, 
He  bids  thee  think  on  £rin*s  bowl ! 
If  any  wrong  the  young  O'Neale, 
He  bids  thee  think  of  Erin's  steel. 
To  Mortham  first  this  charge  was  due, 
But,  in  his  absence,  honours  you. — 
Now  is  my  master's  message  by, 
And  Ferraught  will  contented  die.' 

IX. 

His  look  grew  fix'd,  his  cheek  grew 

pale. 
He  sunk  when  he  had  told  his  tale ; 
For,  hid  beneath  his  mantle  wide, 
A  mortal  wound  was  in  his  side. 
Vain  was  all  aid — in  terror  wild. 
And    sorrow,   scream*d   the    orphan 

chUd. 
Poor    Ferraught    raised    his  wistful 

eyes, 
And  faintly  strove  to  soothe  his  cries ; 
All  reckless  of  his  dying  pain. 
He  blest  and  blest  him  o'er  again  t 
And  kiss'd  the  little  hands  outspread, 
And  kiss'd  and  cross'd  the  infant  head. 
And,  in  his  native  tongue  and  phrase, 
Pray'd  to  each   saint    to  watch    his 

dajrs; 
Then  all  his  strength  together  drew, 
The  charge  to  Rokeby  to  renew. 
When  half  was  falter'd  from  his  breast, 
And  half  by  d3ring  signs  express'd, 
*  Bless  the  O'Neale ! '  he  faintly  said, 
And  thus  the  faithful  spirit  fled. 
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'Twas  long  ere  soothing  might  prevail 
Upon  the  child  to  end  the  tale ; 
And  then  he  said,  that  from  his  home 
His  grandsire  had  been  forced  to  roam. 
Which  had  not  beenif  Redmond^s  hand 
Hadbuthad  strength  to  drawthe  brand, 
The  brand  of  Lenaugh  More  the  Red, 
That  hung  beside    the    grey  wolfs 

head. — 
'Twasfrom  his  broken  phrase  descried, 
His  foster-father  was  his  guide, 
Who,  in  his  charge,  from  Ulster  bore 
Letters  and  gifts  a  goodly  store ; 
But  ruffians  met  them  in  the  wood, 
Ferraught  in  battle  boldly  stood,' 
Till    wounded    and    o'erpower'd    at 

length, 
And  stripped  of  all,  his  failing  strength 
Just  bore   him  here — and  then  the 

child 
Renewed  again  his  moaning  wild 

XI. 

The  tear  down  childhood's  cheek  that 

flows 
Is  like  the  dewdrop  on  the  rose ; 
When  next  the  summer  breeze  comes 

by, 

And  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry. 
Won  by  their  care,  the  orphan  child 
Soon  on  his  new  protector  smiled, 
With  dimpled  cheek  and  eye  so  fair, 
Through  his  thick  curls  of  flaxen  hair : 
But  blithest  laugh'd  that  cheek  and 

eye 
When  Rokeby*8  little  maid  was  nigh ; 
'Twas  his,  with  elder  brother*s  pride, 
Matilda's  tottering  steps  to  guide ; 
His  native  lays  in  Irish  tongue, 
To  soothe  her  infant  ear  he  sung. 
And  primrose  twined  with  daisy  fair 
To  form  a  chaplet  for  her  hair. 
By  lawn,  by  grove,  by  brooklet'sstrand, 
The  children  still  were  hand  in  hand, 
And  good  Sir  Richard  smiling  eyed 
The  eariy  knot  so  kindly  tied. 


But  summer  months  bring  wildingshoot 
From  bud  to  bloom,  from  bloom  to  fruit ; 
And  years  draw  on  our  human  span. 
From  child  to  boy,  from  boy  to  man; 
And  soon  in  Rokeby's  woods  is  seen 
A  gallant  boy  in  hunter  s  green. 
He  loves  to  wake  the  felon  boar 
In  his  dark  haunt  on  Greta's  shore, 
And  loves,  against  the  deer  so  dun, 
To  draw  the  shaft,  or  lift  the  gun  : 
Yet  more  he  loves,  in  autumn  prime. 
The  hazers  spreading  boughs  to  climb. 
And  down  its  clustered  stores  to  hail. 
Where  young  Matilda  holds  her  veil. 
And  she,  whose    veil   receives   the 

shower, 
Is  altered  too,  and  knows  her  power ; 
Assumes  a  monitress's  pride. 
Her  Redmond^s  dangerous  sports  to 

chide ; 
Yet  listens  still  to  hear  him  tell 
How  the  grim  wild-boar  fought  and  fell. 
How  at  his  fall  the  bugle  rung. 
Till  rock  and  greenwood  answer  flung; 
Then  blesses  her,  that  man  can  find 
A  pastime  of  such  savage  kind  ! 

XIII. 

But  Redmond  knew  to  weave  his  tale 
So  well  with  praise  of  wood  and  dale. 
And  knew  so  well  each  point  to  trace. 
Gives  living  interest  to  the  chase, 
And  knew  so  well  o*er  all  to  throw 
His  spirit*s  wild  romantic  glow. 
That,  while  she  blamed,  and  while 

she  fear*d, 
She  loved  each   venturous  tale  she 

heard. 
Oft,  too,  when  drifted  snow  and  rain 
To  bower  and  hall  their  steps  restrain. 
Together  they  explored  the  page 
Of  glowing  bard  or  gifted  sage ; 
Oft,  placed  the  evening  fire  beside. 
The  minstrel  art  alternate  tried. 
While  gladsome  harp  and  lively  lay 
Bade  winter-night  flit  fast  away : 
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Thus,  from  their  childhood,  blending 

still 
Their  sport,  their  study,  and  their  skill, 
A  union  of  the  soul  they  prove, 
But  must  not  think  that  it  was  love. 
But  though  they  dared  not,  envious 

Fame 
Soon  dared  to  give  that  union  name; 
And  when  so  often,  side  by  side. 
From  year  to  year  the  pair  she  eyed, 
She  sometimes  blamed  the  good  old 

Knight. 
As  dull  of  ear  and  dim  of  sight, 
Sometimes  his  purpose  would  declare, 
That  young  0*Neale  should  wed  his 

heir. 


The  suit  of  Wilfrid  rent  disguise 
And  bandage  from  the  lovers'  eyes ; 
Twas  plain  that  Oswald,  for  his  son, 
Had  Rokebys  favour  wellnigh  won. 
Now  must  they  meet  with  change  of 

cheer. 
With  mutual  looks  of  shame  and  fear ; 
Now  must  Matilda  stray  apart. 
To  school  her  disobedient  heart: 
And  Redmond  now  alone  must  rue 
The  love  he  never  can  subdue. 
But  factions  rose,  and  Rokeby  sware, 
No  rebel's  son  should  wed  his  heir ; 
And  Redmond,  nurtured  while  a  child 
In  many  a  bard^s  traditions  wild, 
Now  sought  the  lonely  wood  or  stream, 
To  cherish  there  a  happier  dream, 
Of  maiden  won  by  sword  or  lance^ 
As  in  the  regions  of  romance ; 
And  count  the  heroes  of  his  line, 
Great  Nial  of  the  Pledges  Nine, 
Shane-Dymas  wild,  and  Geraldine, 
And  Connan-More,  who  vow'd  his  race 
For  ever  to  the  fight  and  chase, 
And  cursed  him,  of  his  lineage  bom, 
Should  sheathe  the  sword  to  reap  the 

com, 
Or  leave  the  mountain  and  the  wold, 
To  shroud  himself  in  castled  hold. 


From  such  examples  hope  he  drew. 
And  brighten'd  as  the  trumpet  blew. 


If  brides  were  won  by  heart  and  blade, 
Redmond  had  both  his  cause  to  aid. 
And  all  beside  of  nurture  rare 
That  might  beseem  a  baron's  heir. 
Turlough  O'Neale,  in  Erin's  strife. 
On  Rokeby's  Lord  bestoVd  his  life, 
And    well    did    Rokeby's    generous 

knight 
Young  Redmond  for  the  deed  requite. 
Nor  was  his  liberal  care  and  cost 
Upon  the  gallant  stripling  lost : 
Seek  the  North-Riding  broadand  wide. 
Like    Redmond    none    could    steed 

bestride ; 
From  Tynemouth  search  to  Cumber- 
land, 
Like   Redmond  none  could  wield  a 

brand; 
And  then,  of  humour  kind  and  free. 
And  bearing  him  to  each  degree 
With  frank  and  fearless  courtesy, 
There  never  youth  was  form*d  to  steal 
Ui>on  the  heart  like  brave  O'Neale. 


Sir  Richard  loved  him  as  his  son  ; 
And  when  the  days  of  peace  were 

done, 
And  to  the  gales  of  war  he  gave 
The  banner  of  his  sires  to  wave, 
Redmond,  distinguished  by  his  care. 
He  chose  that  honour'd  flag  to  bear, 
And  named  his  page,  the  next  degree. 
In  that  old  time,  to  chivalry. 
In  five  pitch'd  fields  he  well  maintain'd 
The  honour  d  place  his  worth  obtain'd. 
And  high  was  Redmond's  youthful 

name 
Blazed  in  the  roll  of  martial  fame. 
Had  fortune  smiled  on  Marston  fight, 
The  eve  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  knight ; 
Twice,  'mid  the  battle's  doubtful  strife, 
Of  Rokeby's  Lord  he  saved  the  life, 
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But  when  he  saw  him  prisoner  made, 
He  kissM  and  then  resign*d  his  blade^ 
And  yielded  him  an  easy  prey 
To  those  who  led  the  Knight  away ; 
Resolved  Matilda's  sire  should  prove 
In  prison,  as  in  6ght,  his  love. 


When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 
*Ti8  like   a   sun-glimpse   through  a 

shower, 
A  watery  ray  an  instant  seen 
The  darkly  closing  clouds  between. 
As  Redmond  on  the  turf  reclined, 
The  past  and  present  filled  his  mind  : 
'  It  was  not  thus,'  Affection  said, 
*  I  dream*d  of  my  return,  dear  maid  ! 
Not  thus,  when,  from  thy  trembling 

hand, 
I  took  the  banner  and  the  brand, 
When  round  me,  as  the  bugles  blew. 
Their  blades  three  hundred  warriors 

drew. 
And,  while  the  standard  I  unrolled, 
Clash'd  their  bright  arms,  with  clamour 

bold. 
Where  is  that  banner  now  ? — its  pride 
Lies  'whelmM  in  Ouse's  sullen  tide ! 
Where  now  these  warriors  ? — in  their 

gore. 
They  cumber  Marston*s  dismal  moor  I 
And  what  avails  a  useless  brand, 
Held  by  a  captive's  shackled  hand. 
That  only  would  his  life  retain. 
To  aid  thy  sire  to  bear  his  chain ! ' 
Thus  Redmond  to  himself  apMUt ; 
Nor  lighter  was  his  rival's  heart ; 
For  Wilfrid,  while  his  generous  soul 
DisdainM  to  profit  by  control. 
By    many    a    sign    could  mark  too 

plain. 
Save  with  such  aid,  his  hopes  were 

vain. — 
But  now  Matilda's  accents  stole 
On  the  dark  visions  of  their  soul. 
And  bade  their  mournful  musing  fly. 
Like  mist  before  the  zephyr's  sigh. 


XVIIX. 

*  I  need  not  to  my  friends  recall. 
How   Mortham  shunn'd  my  father's 

hall; 
A  man  of  silence  and  of  woe. 
Yet  ever  anxious  to  bestow 
On    my    poor   self  whate'er    could 

prove 
A  kinsman's  confidence  and  love. 
My  feeble  aid  could  sometimes  chase 
The  clouds  of  sorrow  for  a  space  : 
But  oftener,  fix'd  beyond  my  power, 
I  mark'd  his  deep  despondence  lower. 
One  dismal  cause,  by  all  unguess'd, 
His  fearful  confidence  confess'd  ; 
And  twice  it  was  my  hap  to  see 
Examples  of  that  agony, 
Which  for  a  season  can  o'erstrain 
And  wreck  the  structure  of  the  brain. 
He  had  the  awful  power  to  know 
The  approaching  mental  overthrow, 
And  while  his  mind  had  courage  yet 
To  struggle  with  the  dreadful  fit. 
The  victim  writhed  against  its  throes, 
Like  wretch   beneath   a  murderers 

blows. 
This  malady,  I  well  could  mark, 
Sprung  from  some  direful  cause  and 

daric; 
But  still  he  kept  its  source  concea]*d. 
Till  arming  for  the  civil  field ; 
Then  in  my  charge  he  bade  me  hold 
A  treasure  huge  of  gems  and  gold. 
With  this  disjointed  dismal  scroll. 
That  tells  the  secret  of  his  soul. 
In  such  wild  words  as  oft  betray 
A  mind  by  anguish  forced  astray.' — 

xix. 
mortham's  history. 
<  Matilda !  thou  hast  seen  me  start. 
As  if  a  dagger  thrill'd  my  heart. 
When  it  has  hap*d  some  casual  phrase 
Waked  memory  of  my  former  days. 
Believe,  that  few  can  backward  cast 
Their  thoughts  with  pleasure  on  the 
past; 
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But  I ! — my  youth  was  rash  and  vain. 
And  blood  and  rage  my  manhood  stain » 
And  my  grey  hairs  must  now  descend 
To  my  cold  grave  without  a  friend  ! 
Even  thou,  Matilda,  wilt  disown 
Thy  kinsman,  when  his  guilt  is  known. 
And  must  I  lift  the  bloody  veil 
That  hides  my  dark  and  fatal  tale  ? 
I  must — I  will—  Pale  phantom,  cease ! 
Leave  me  one  little  hour  in  peace  I 
Thus  haunted,  think'st  thou  I  have  skill 
Thine  own  commission  to  fulfil  ? 
Or,  while  thou  point'st  with  gesture 

fierce. 
Thy  blighted  cheek,  thy  bloody  hearse, 
How  can  I  paint  thee  as  thou  wert, 
So  fair  in  fiuce,  so  warm  in  heart? 


*Yes,  she  was  fair! — Matilda,  thou 
Hast  a  soft  sadness  on  thy  brow ; 
But  hers  was  like  the  sunny  glow 
That  laughs  on  earth  and  all  below  ! 
We  wedded  secret — there  was  need — 
Difiering  in  country  and  in  creed ; 
And,  when  to  Mortham*s  tower  she 

came, 
We  mentioned  not  her  race  and  name, 
Until  thy  sire,  who  fought  afar. 
Should  turn  him  home  from  foreign 

war. 
On  whose  kind  influence  we  relied 
To  soothe  her  father's  ire  and  pride. 
Few  months  we  lived  retired,  unknown. 
To  all  but  one  dear  friend  alone, 
One  darling  friend — I  spare  his  shame, 
I  will  not  write  the  villain's  name  I 
My  trespasses  I  might  forget. 
And  sue  in  vengeance  for  the  debt 
Due  by  a  brother  worm  to  me. 
Ungrateful  to  God's  clemency. 
That  spared  me  penitential  time, 
Nor  cut  me  off  amid  my  crime. 


'  A  kindly  smile  to  all  she  lent. 

But  on  her  husband's  friend  'twas  bent 


So  kind,  that,  from  its  harmless  glee, 
The  wretch  misconstrued  villany. 
Repulsed  in  his  presumptuous  love, 
A  'vengeful  snare  the  traitor  wove. 
Alone  we  sat — the  flask  had  flow'd. 
My  blood  with  heat  unwonted  g^ow'd. 
When  through  the  alley*d  walk  we 

spied 
With  hurried  step  my  Edith  glide, 
Cowering  beneath  the  verdant  screen. 
As  one  unwilling  to  be  seen. 
Words  cannot  paint  the  fiendish  smile 
That  curl'd  the  traitor's  cheek  the  while! 
Fiercely  I  question'd  of  the  cause ; 
He  made  a  cold  and  artful  pause, 
Then  pray'd  it  might  not  chafe  my 

mood — 
"There  was  a  gallant  in  the  wood !" 
We  had  been  shooting  at  the  deer ; 
My  cross-bow  (evil  chance  I)  was  near : 
That  ready  weapon  of  my  wrath 
I  caught,  and,  hasting  up  the  path, 
In  the  yew  grove  my  wife  I  found, 
A  stranger's  arms  her  neck  had  bound  I 
I  mark'd  his  heart — the  bow  1  drew — 
I  loosed  the  shaft — 'twas  more  than 

true! 
I  found  my  Edith's  dying  charms 
Lock*din  her  murder'd brother's  arms! 
He  came  in  secret  to  inquire 
Her  state,  and  reconcile  her  sire. 


'  All  fled  my  rage — the  villain  first, 
Whose  craft  my  jealousy  had  nursed ; 
He  sought  in  far  and  foreign  clime 
To  'scape  the  vengeance  of  his  crime. 
The  manner  of  the  slaughter  done 
Was  known  to  few,  my  guilt  to  none ; 
Some  tale  my  faithful  steward  framed — 
1  know  not  what— of  shaft  mis-aim'd ; 
And  even  from  those  the  act  who  knew. 
He  hid  the  hand  from  which  it  flew. 
Untouch*d  by  human  laws  I  stood. 
But  God  had  heard  the  cry  of  blood  t 
There  is  a  blank  upon  my  mind, 
A  fearful  vision  ill-defined. 
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Of  raving  till  ray  flesh  was  torn. 
Of  dungeon-bolts  and  fetters  worn — 
And  when  I  waked  to  woe  more  mild, 
And  questioned  of  my  infant  child — 
(Have  I  not  written,  that  she  bare 
A  boy,  like  summer  morning  iair?) — 
With  looks  confused  my  menials  tell 
That  armed  men  in  Mortham  dell 
Beset  the  nurse's  evening  way. 
And  bore  her,  with  her  charge,  away. 
My  faithless  friend,  and  none  but  he, 
Could  profit  by  this  villany ; 
Him,  then,  I  sought,  with  purpose  dread 
Of  treble  vengeance  on  his  head ! 
He  'scaped  me —but  my  bosom's  wound 
Some  fsdni  relieffrom  wanderingfound; 
And  over  distant  land  and  sea 
I  bore  my  load  of  misery. 


"Twas  then  that  fate  my  footsteps  led 
Among  a  daring  crew  and  dread. 
With  whom  full  oft  my  hated  life 
I  ventured  in  such  desperate  strife, 
That  even  my  fierce  associates  saw 
My  frantic  deeds  with  doubt  and  awe. 
Much  then  I  leam'd,  and  much  can 

show. 
Of  human  guilt  and  human  woe. 
Yet  ne'er  have,  in  my  wanderings, 

known 
A  wretch,  whose  sorrows  match'd  my 

own! 
It  chanced,  that  after  battle  fray. 
Upon  the  bloody  field  we  lay ; 
The  yellow  moon  her  lustre  shed 
Upon  the  wounded  and  the  dead, 
While,    sense    in    toil    and    wassail 

drown'd. 
My  ruffian  comrades  slept  around. 
There  came  a  voice — its  silver  tone 
Was  soft,  Matilda,  as  thine  own — 
*  Ah,  wretch!'  it  said,  *what  makest 

thou  here, 
While  unavenged  my  bloody  bier. 
While  unprotected  lives  mine  heir. 
Without  a  father's  name  and  care?' 


*  I    heard — obey'd — and    homeward 

drew; 
The  fiercest  of  our  desperate  crew 
I  brought,  at  time  of  need  to  aid 
My  purposed  vengeance,  long  delay'd. 
But.  humble  be  my  thanks  to  Heaven, 
That  better  hopes  and  thoughts  has 

given. 
And  by  our  Lord's  dear  prayer  has 

Uught, 
Mercy  by  mercy  must  be  bought ! — 
Let  me  in  misery  rejoice — 
I've  seen  his  face — I've  heard  hts 

voice — 
I  claim'd  of  him  my  only  child ; 
As  he  disown'd  the  theft,  he  smiled ! 
That  very  calm  and  callous  look. 
That  fiendish  sneer  his  visage  took. 
As  when  he  said,  in  scornful  mood, 
"  There  is  a  gallant  in  the  wood !" — 
I  did  not  slay  him  as  he  stood — 
All  praise  be  to  my  Maker  given ! 
Long  sufirauce  is  one  path  to  Heaven.' 

XXV. 

Thus  hr  the  woful  tale  was  heard, 
When  something  in  the  thicket  stirr'd. 
Up  Redmond  sprung;  the  villain  Guy 
(For  he  it  was  that  lurk'd  so  nigh) 
Drewback — he  durst  not  cross  his  steel 
A  moment's  space  with  brave  0*Neale, 
For  all  the  treasured  gold  that  rests 
In  Mortham's  iron-banded  chests. 
Redmond  resumed  his  seat; — he  said, 
Some  roe  was  rustling  in  the  shade. 
Bertram  laugh'd  grimly  when  he  saw 
His  timorous  comrade  backward  draw: 

*  A  trusty  mate  art  thou,  to  fear 
A  single  arm,  and  aid  so  near ! 
Yet  have  I  seen  thee  mark  a  deer. 
Give  me  thy  carabine ;  I  '11  show 
An  art  that  thou  wilt  gladly  know. 
How  thou  ma3rst  safely  quell  a  foe.* 

XXVI. 

On  hands  and  knees  fierce  Bertram 

drew 
Thespreadingbirchand  haiels  through. 
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Till  he  had  Redmond  full  in  view ; 
The  gun  he  levell'd—mark  like  this 
Was  Bertram  never  known  to  miss, 
When  fair  opposed  to  aim  there  sate 
An  object  of  his  mortal  hate. 
That  day  young  Redmond's  death  had 

seen, 
But  twice  Matilda  came  between 
The  carabine  and  Redmond's  breast. 
Just  ere  the  spring  his  finger  press'd. 
A  deadly  oath  the  ruffian  swore, 
But  yet  his  fell  design  forbore : 

*  It  ne'er,'  he  mutter'd,  'shall  be  said. 
That  thus  I  scath'd  thee,  haughty  maid !' 
Then  moved  to  seek  more  open  aim, 
When  to  his  side  Guy  Denzil  came : 

*  Bertram,  forbear !  we  are  undone 
For  ever,  if  thou  fire  the  gun. 

By  all  the  fiends,  an  armed  force 
Descends  the  dell,  of  foot  and  horse ! 
We  perish  if  they  hear  a  shot— 
Madman !  we  have  a  safer  plot — 
Nay,  friend,  be  ruled,  and  bear  thee 

back! 
Behold,  down  yonder  hollow  track, 
The  warlike  leader  of  the  band 
Comes,  'with  his  broadsword  in  his 

hand.' 
Bertram  look'd  up ;  he  saw,  he  knew 
That  Denzil's  fears  had  counselled  true, 
Then  cursed  his  fortune  and  withdrew. 
Threaded  the  woodlands  undescried, 
And  gain'd  the  cave  on  Greta  side. 


They  whom  dark  Bertram,  in  his  wrath, 
Doom'd  to  captivity  or  death. 
Their  thoughts  to  one  sad  subject  lent, 
Saw  not  nor  heard  the  ambushment 
Heedless  and  unconcern'd  they  sate, ' 
While  on  the  very  verge  of  fate ; 
Heedless  and  unconcern'd  remain'd, 
When   Heaven  the  murderer's  arm 

restrain'd ; 
As  ships  drift  darkling  down  the  tide, 
Nor  see  the  shelves  o'er  which  they 

glide. 


Uninterrupted  thus  they  heard 
What  Mortham's  closing  tale  declared. 
He  spoke  of  wealth  as  of  a  load. 
By  Fortune  on  a  wretch  bestowed. 
In  bitter  mockery  of  hate. 
His  cureless  woes  to  aggravate ; 
But  yet  he  pra^red  Matilda's  care 
Might  save  that  treasure  for  his  heir — 
His  Edith's  son— for  still  he  raved 
As  confident  his  life  was  saved ; 
In  frequent  vision,  he  aven^d, 
He  saw  his  face,  his  voice  he  heard ; 
Then  argued  calm — had  murder  been, 
The  blood,  the  corpses,  had  been  seen; 
Some  had  pretended,  too,  to  mark 
On  Windermere  a  stranger  bark, 
Whose  crew,  with  jealous  care,  yet 

mild. 
Guarded  a  female  and  a  child. 
While  these  faint  proofs  he  told  and 

press'd, 
Hope  seem'd  to  kindle  in  his  breast ; 
Though  inconsistent,  vague,  and  vain. 
It  warp'd  his  judgment  and  his  brain. 


These  solemn  words  his  story  close : — 
*  Heaven  witness  for  me,  that  I  chose 
My  part  in  this  sad  civil  fight, 
Movedby  nocausc  but  England's  right 
My  country's  groans  have,  bid  me  draw 
My  sword  for  gospel  and  for  law ; — 
These  righted,  I  fling  arms  aside, 
And  seek  my  son  through  Europe  wide. 
My  wealth,  on  which  a  kinsman  nigh 
Already  casts  a  g^rasping  eye, 
With  thee  may  unsuspected  lie. 
When  of  my  death  Matilda  hears. 
Let  her  retain  her  trust  three  years ; 
If  none,  from  me,  the  treasure  claim. 
Perished  is  Mortham's  race  and  name: 
Then  let  it  leave  her  generous  hand. 
And  flow  in  bounty  o*er  the  land ; 
Soften  the  wounded  prisoner's  lot. 
Rebuild  the  peasant's  ruin'd  cot ; 
So  spoils,  acquired  by  fight  afar, 
Shall  mitigate  domestic  war.* 
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XXIX. 

The  generous  youths,  who  well  had 

known 
Of  Mortham's  mind  the  powerful  tone, 
To  that  high  mind,  by  sorrow  swerved, 
Gave  sympathy  his  woes  deserved  ; 
But  Wilfrid  chief,  who  saw  reveal'd 
WhyMorthamwishMhislife  concealed. 
In  secret,  doubtless,  to  pursue 
The  schemes  his  wilder*d  fancy  drew. 
Thoughtful  he  heard  Matilda  tell, 
That  she  would  share  her  father's  cell, 
His  partner  of  captivity. 
Where'er  his  prison-house  should  be ; 
Yet  grieved  to  think  that  Rokeby-hall, 
Dismantled,  and  forsook  by  all, 
Open  to  rapine  and  to  stealth, 
Had  now  no  safeguard  for  the  wealth 
Entrusted  by  her  kinsman  kind. 
And  for  such  noble  use  designed. 
'Was  Barnard  Castle  then  her  choice,' 
Wilfrid  inquired  with  hasty  voice, 
'Since  there  the  victor's  laws  ordain, 
Her  father  must  a  space  remain  ? ' 
A  fluttered  hope  his  accents  shook, 
A  flutter'd  joy  was  in  his  look. 
Matilda  hasten'd  to  reply, 
For  anger  flash'd  in  Redmond's  eye : — 
*  Duty,'  she  said,  with  gentle  gnce, 
*■  Kind  Wilfrid,  has  no  choice  of  place ; 
Else  had  I  for  my  sire  assign'd 
Prison  less  galling  to  his  mind, 
Than  that  his  wild- wood  haunts  which 

sees 
And  hears  the  murmur  of  the  Tees, 
Recalling  thus,  with  every  glance, 
What  captive's  sorrow  can  enhance ; 
Butwherc  those  woesarehighest,  there 
Needs   Rokeby  most  his  daughter's 

care.' 


He  felt  the  kindly  check  she  gave, 
And  stood  abash'd— then   answer'd 

grave: 
'  I  sought  thy  purpose,  noble  maid, 
Thy  doubts  to  dear,  thy  schemes  to  aid. 


I  have  beneath  mine  own  conkmand. 
So  wills  my  sire,  a  gallant  band. 
And  well  could  send  some  horseman 

wight 
To  bear  the  treasure  forth  by  night. 
And  so  bestow  it  as  you  deem 
In  these  ill  da3rs  may  safest  seem.' — 
'Thanks,  gentle  Wilfrid,  thanks,'  she 

said : 
'  O,  be  it  not  one  day  ddayd ! 
And,  more,  thy  sister-friend  to  aid. 
Be  thou  thyself  content  to  hold. 
In  thine  own  keeping,  Mortham's  gold. 
Safest  with  thee.'— While  thus  she 

spoke, 
Arm'dsoldiers  on  their  converse  broke, 
The  same  of  whose  approach  afraid. 
The  ruffians  left  their  ambuscade. 
Their  chief  to  Wilfrid  bended  low, 
Then  look'd  around  as  for  a  foe. 
'What  mean'st  thou,  friend,'  young 

Wydiffe  said, 

*  Why  thus  in  arms  beset  the  glade  ? ' 

*  That  would  I  gladly  learn  from  you  -, 
For  up  my  squadron  as  I  drew, 

To  exercise  our  martial  game 
Upon  the  moor  of  Baming^iame, 
A  stranger  told  you  were  waylaid. 
Surrounded,  and  to  death  betray'd. 
He  had  a  leader  s  voice,  I  ween, 
A  £sdcon  glance,  a  warrior's  mien. 
He  bade  me  bring  you  instant  aid ; 
I  doubted  not,  and  I  obey'd.' 

XXXI. 

Wilfrid  changed  colour,  and,  amazed, 
Turn'd short,  and  on  the  speaker  gazed; 
While  Redmond  every  thicket  round 
Track'd  earnest  as  a  questing  hound. 
And  Denzil's  carabine  he  found ; 
Sure  evidence,  by  which  they  knew 
The  warning  was  as  kind  as  trut. 
Wisest  it  seem'd,  with  cautious  speed 
To  leave  the  ddl.     It  was  agreed 
That  Redmond,  with  Matilda  fiur, 
And  fitting  guard,  should  home  repair; 
At  nightfifOl  Wilfrid  should  attend, 
With  a  strong  band,  his  sister-friend. 
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To  bearwHh  her  from  Rbkeby*s  bowers 
To  Barnard  Castle's  lofty  towers. 
Secret  and  safe,  the  banded  chests 
In  which  the  wealth  of  Mortham  rests. 
This  hasty  purpose  fix'd,  they  part, 
Each  with  a  grieved  and  anxious  heart. 


Canto  Fifths 


The  sultry  summer  day  ils  done, 
The  western  hills  have  hid  the  sun. 
But  monntain  peak  and  village  spire 
Retain  reflection  of  his  fire. 
Old  Bamard*8  towers  are  purple  still 
To  those  that  gaze  from  Toller-hill ; 
Distant  and  high,  the  tower  of  Bowes 
Like  steel  upon  the  anvfl  glows ; 
And  Stanmore*s  ridge,  behind  that  lay, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  parting  day, 
In  crimson  and  in  gold  array'd. 
Streaks  yet  a  while  the  closing  shade. 
Then  slow  resigns  to  darkening  heaven 
The  tints  which  brighter  hours  had 

given. 
Thus  aged  men,  full  loth  and  slow, 
The  vanities  of  Kfe  forego, 
And  count  their  youthful  follies  o'er, 
Till  Memory  lends  her  light  no  more. 


The  eve,  that  slow  on  upland  fades. 
Has  darker  closed  on  Rokeby's  glades. 
Where,  sunk  within  their  banks  pro- 
found. 
Her    guardian    streams   to  meeting 

wound. 
The  stately  oaks,  whose  sombre  frown 
Of  nooAtide  made  a  twilight  brown, 
Impervious  now  to  fainter  light. 
Of  twilight  make  an  early  night. 
Hoarse  into  middle  air  arose 
The  vespers  of  the  roosting  crows. 
And  with  congenial  murmurs  sedm 
To  wake  the  Genii  of  the  stream ; 


For  louder  clamour'd  Greta's  tide, 
And  Tecs  in  deeper  voice  replied. 
And  fitful  waked  the  evening  wind. 
Fitful  in  sighs  its  breath  resign'd. 
Wilfrid,  whose  fancy-nurtured  soul 
Felt  in  the  scene  a  soft  control, 
With    lighter    footstep    press'd    the 

ground. 
And  often  paused  to  look  around ; 
And,  though  his  path  was  to  his  love. 
Could  not  but  linger  in  the  grove 
To  drink  the  thrilling  interest  dear. 
Of  awful  pleasure  check'd  by  fear. 
Such  inconsistent  moods  have  we, 
Even  when  our  passions  strike  the  key. 

Now,  through  the  wood's  dark  mazes 

past, 
The  opening  lawn  he  reach'd  at  last. 
Where,  silver'd  by  the  moonlight  ray. 
The  ancient  Hall  before  him  lay. 
Those  martial  terrors  long  were  fled 
That  frown'd  of  old  around  its  head : 
The  battlements,  the  turrets  grey, 
Seem'd  half  abandon'd  to  decay; 
On  barbican  and  keep  of  stone 
Stem  Time  the  foeman's  work  had 

done. 
Where  banners  the  invader  braved. 
The    harebell    now    and    wallflower 

waved; 
In  the  rude  guard>room,  where  of  yore 
Their  weary  hours  the  warders  wore. 
Now,  while  the  cheerful  fagots  blaze. 
On  the  paved  floor  the  spindle  plays ; 
The  flanking  guns  dismounted  lie, 
The  moat  is  ruinous  and  dry. 
The  grim  portcullis  gone — and  all 
The  fortress  tum'd  to  peaceful  Hall. 


But  yet  pipecautions,  lately  ta'en,' 
Show'd  danger's  day  revived  again; 
The  court-yard,  wall  show'd  mirks^  of 

care. 
The  fall'n  defences  tot  repair, 

N 
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Lending  such  strength  as  might  with- 
stand 
The  insult  of  marauding  band. 
The  beams  once  more  were  taught  to 

bear 
The  trembling  drawbridge  into  air, 
And  not,  till  question'd  o*er  and  o'er, 
For  Wilfrid  oped  the  jealous  door ; 
And  when  he  entered,  bolt  and  bar 
Resumed  their  place  with  sullen  jar ; 
Then,  as  he  crossed  the  vaulted  porch, 
The  old  grey  porter  raised  his  torch, 
And  view'd  him  o'er,  from  foot  to  head. 
Ere  to  the  hall  his  steps  he  led. 
That  huge  old  hall,  of  knightly  state. 
Dismantled  seem'd  and  desolate. 
The  moon  through  transom-shafts  of 

stone. 
Which  crossed    the    latticed    oriels, 

shone. 
And,  by  the  mournful  light  she  gave, 
The  Gothic  vault  seemM  funeral  cave. 
Pennon  and  banner  waved  no  more 
O'er  b^ams  of  stag  and  tusks  of  boar, 
Nor  glimmering  arms  were  marshalFd 

seen 
To  glance  those  silvan  spoils  between. 
Those   arms,   those    ensigns,    borne 

away. 
Accomplished  Rokeby's  brave  array, 
But  all  were  lost  on  Marston's  day  1 
Yet  here  and  there  the  moonbeams  fall 
Where  armour  yet  adorns  the  wall, 
Cumbrous  of  size,  uncouth  to  sight. 
And  useless  in  the  modern  fight ; 
Like  veteran  relic  of  the  ware. 
Known  only  by  neglected  scars. 


Matilda  soon  to  greet  him  came, 
And  bade  them  light  the  evening  flame ; 
Said,  all  for  parting  was  prepared, 
And  tarried  but  for  Wilfrid's  guard. 
But  then,  reluctant  to  unfold 
His  fikther*8  avarice  of  gold, 
He  hinted,  that  lest  jealous  eye 
Should  on  their  precious  burden  pry. 


He  judged  it  best  the  castle  gate 
To  enter  when  the  night  wore  late  ; 
And  therefore  he  had  left  command 
With  those  he  trusted  of  his  band. 
That  they  should  be  at  Rokeby  met, 
What  time  the  midnight-watch  was 

set. 
Now  Redmond  came,  whose  anxious 

care 
Till  then  was  busied  to  prepare 
All  needful,  meetly  to  arrange 
The  mansion  for  its  mournful  change. 
With  Wilfrid's    care    and    kindness 

pleased. 
His  cold  unready  hand  he  seized. 
And  pressed  it,  till  his  kindly  strain 
The  gentle  youth  returned  again. 
SeemM  as  between  them  this  was  said, 
*  Awhile  let  jealousy  be  dead ;. 
And  let  our  contest  be,  whose  care 
Shall  best  assist  this  helpless  fair.* 


There  was  no  speech  the  truce  to  bind. 
It  was  a  compact  of  the  mind, — 
A  generous  thought  at  once  impressed 
On  either  rival's  generous  breast 
Matilda  well  the  secret  took. 
From  sudden  change  of  mien  and  look ; 
And— for  not  small  had  been  her  fear 
Of  jealous  ire  and  danger  near— 
Felt,  even  in  her  dejected  state, 
A  joy  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 
Theydosed  beside  thechimney'sblaze^ 
And  talk*d,and  hoped  for  happier  days. 
And  lent  their  spirits'  rising  glow 
Awhile  to  gild  impending  woe ; 
High  privilege  of  youthful  time. 
Worth  all  the  pleasures  of  our  prime ! 
The  bickering  fagot  sparkled  bright, 
And  gave  tl^e  scene  of  love  to  sight. 
Bade  Wilfrid  s  cheek  more  lively  glow, 
Play'd  on  Matilda*s  neck  of  snow. 
Her  nut-brown  curlsand  forehead  hi^^ 
And  laugh'd  in  Redmond's  azure  eye. 
Two  lovera  by  the  maiden  sate. 
Without  a  glance  of  Jealous  hate; 
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The  maid  her  lovers  sat  between. 
With  open  brow  and  equal  mien ; 
It  is  a  sight  but  rarely  spied, 
Thanks  to  man's  wrath  and  woman's 
pride. 

vu. 
While  thus  in  peaceful  guise  they  sate 
A  knock  alarm'd  the  outer  gate. 
And  ere  the  tardy  porter  stirr'd 
The  tinkling  of  a  harp  was  heard. 
A  manly  voice,  of  mellow  swell, 
Bore  burden  to  the  music  well. 


'  Summer  eve  is  gone  and  past, 
Summer  dew  is  falling  fast ; 
I  have  wander'd  all  the  day, 
Do  not  bid  me  &rther  stray ! 
Gentle  hearts,  of  gentle  kin, 
Take  the  wandering  harper  in  ! ' 

But  the  stem  porter  answer  gave, 
With  *  Get  thee  hence,  thou  strolling 

knave  1 
The  king  wants  soldiers ;  war,  I  trow, 
Were  meeter  trade  for  such  as  thou.' 
At  this  unkind  reproof,  again 
Answer'd  the  ready  minstrel's  strain. 

SONG  RESUMED. 

'  Bid  not  me,  in  battle-field. 
Buckler  lift,  or  broadsword  wield  I 
All  n^  strength  and  all  my  art 
Is  to  touch  the  gentle  heart 
With  the  wizard  notes  that  ring 
From  the  peaceful  minstrel-string.' 

The  porter,  all  unmoved,  replied, — 
'Depart  in   peace,  with  Heaven  to 

guide; 
If  longer  by  the  gate  thou  dwell, 
Trust  me,  thou  shalt  not  part  so  well.' 


With  somewhat  of  appealing  look, 
The  harper's  part  young  Wilfrid  took : 
'These  notes  so  wild  and  ready  thrill, 
They  show  no  vulgar  minstrel*s  skill ; 


Hard  were  his  task  to  seek  a  home 
More  distant,  since  the  night  is  come ; 
And  for  his  faith  I  dare  engage — 
Your  Harpool's  blood  is  sour'd  by  age ; 
His  gate,  once  readily  display'd 
To  greet  the  friend,  the  poor  to  aid, 
Now  even  to  me,  though  known  of  old. 
Did  but  reluctantly  unfold/ — 
*  O  blame  not,  as  poor  Harpool's  crime. 
An  evil  of  this  evil  time. 
He  deems  dependent  on  his  care 
The  safety  of  his  patron's  heir. 
Nor  judges  meet  to  ope  the  tower 
To  guest  unknown  at  parting  hour. 
Urging  his  duty  to  excess 
Of  rough  and  stubborn  faithfulness. 
For  this  poor  harper,  I  would  fain 
He  may  relax  ;~Hark  to  his  stimin  1 ' — 


SONG  RESUMED. 

*  I  have  song  of  war  for  knight. 
Lay  of  love  for  lady  bright, 
Faixy  tale  to  lull  the  heir. 
Goblin  grim  the  maids  to  scare ; 
Dark  the  night,  and  long  till  day, 
Do  not  bid  me  farther  stray  1 

Rokeby's  lords  of  martial  fame, 
I  can  count  them  name  by  name ; 
Legends  of  their  line  there  be. 
Known  to  few,  but  known  to  me ; 
If  you  honour  Rokeby's  kin 
Take  the  wandering  harper  in ! 

Rokeby's  lords  had  fair  regard 
For  the  harp  and  for  the  bard  ; 
Baron's  race  throve  never  well 
Where  the  curse  of  minstrel  fell ; 
If  you  love  that  noble  kin 
Take  the  weary  harper  in  1' — 

'Hark!    Harpool    parleys— there   'is 

hope,' 
Said  Redmond, '  that  the  gate  will  ope' 
— *  For  all  thy  brag  and  boast,  I  trow, 
Nought  knoVst  thou  of  the  Felon  Sow,' 
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Quoth  Harpool, '  nor  how  Greta-side 
She  roam'd,  and  Rokeby  forest  wide ; 
Nor  how   Ralph   Rokeby  gave   the 

beast 
To  Richmond's  friars  to  make  a  fisast. 
Of  Gilbert  Gnffinson  the  Ule 
Goes,  and  of  gallant  Peter  Dale, 
That  well  could  strike  with  sword 

amain, 
And  of  the  valiant  son  of  Spain, 
Friar  Middleton,  and  blithe  Sir  Ralph; 
There  were  1a  jest  toi  make  u»  laugh  I 
If  thou  canst  tell  it,  in  yon  shed 
Thou  'st  won  thy  sapper  and  thy  bed/ 


Matilda  smiled;  'Cold  hope/ said  she, 
*  From  HarpooFs  love  of  minstrelsy  i 
But,  for  this  harper,  may  we  dare, 
Redmond,  to  mend  his  couch  and  fare  ?  * 
'  O,  ask  me  not  1  At  minstrel-string 
My  heart  from  infancy  would  spring ; 
Nor  can  I  hear  its  simplest  strain 
But  it  brings  Erin's  dream  again. 
When  placed  by  Owen  Lysagh's  knee, 
(The  Filea  of  O'Neale  was  he, 
A  blind  and  bearded  man,  whose  eld 
Was  sacred  as  a  prophet's  held,) 
I  Ve  seen  a  ring  of  rugged  kerne. 
With  aspects  shaggy,  wild,  and  stem, 
Enchanted  by  the  master's  lay. 
Linger  around  the  livelong  day. 
Shift  from  wild  rage  to  wilder  g^ee, 
To  love,  to  grief,  to  ecstasy. 
And  feel  each  varied  change  of  soul 
Obedient  to  the  bard's  control. 
Ah,  Clandeboy  I  thy  friendly  floor 
Slieve-Donard*8   oak   shall   light  no 

more ; 
Nor  Owen's  harp,  beside  the  blaze, 
Tell  maiden's  love,  or  hero's  praise ! 
The  mantling  brambles  hide  thy  hearth, 
Centre  of  hospitable  mirth ; 
All  undistinguish*d  in  the  glade 
My- sires'  glad  home  is  prostrate  laid. 
Their  vassals  wander  wide  and  tar, 
Serve  foreign  lords  in  distant  war, 


And  now  the  stranger's  sons  e^joy 
The  lovely  woods  of  Clandeboy ! ' 
He  spoke,  and  proudly  turn'd  aside. 
The  starting  tear  to  dry  and  hide. 

XI. 

Matilda's  dark  and  soften'd  eye 
Was  glistening  ere  O'Neale's  was  dry. 
Her  hand  upon  his  arm  she  laid, 
'  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven,'  she  said. 
'  And  think'st  thou,  Redmond , I  can  part 
From  this  loved  home,  with  lightsome 

heart, 
Leaving  to  wild  neglect  whatever 
Even  from  my  infancy  was  dear  t 
For  in  this  calm  domestic  bound 
Were  all  Matilda's  pleasures  found. 
That  hearth,  my  sire  was  wont  to  grace. 
Full  soon  may  be  a  stranger's  place ; 
This  hall,  in  which  a  child  I  play'd. 
Like  thine,  dear  Redmond,  lowly  laid. 
The  bramble  and  the  thorn  may  braid; 
Or,  pass'd  for  aye  from  me  and  mine, 
It  ne'er  may  shelter  Rokeby's  line. 
Yet  is  this  consolation  given, 
My  Redmond — 'tis  the  will  of  Heaven.' 
Her  word,  her  action,  and  her  phrase. 
Were  kindly  as  in  early  days ; 
For  cold  reserve  had  lost  its  power 
In  sorrow's  sympathetic  hour. 
Young  Redmond  dared  not  trust  his 

voice ; 
But  rather  had  it  been  his  choice 
To  share  that  melancholy  hour, 
Than ,  arm'd  with  all  a  chieftain's  power. 
In  full  possession  to  enjoy 
Slieve-Donard  wide,  and  Clandeboy. 


The  blood  left  Wilfrid's  ashen  cheek; 
Matilda  sees,  and  hastes  to  speak — 
'  Happy  in  friendship's  ready  aid, 
Let  ail  my  murmurs  here  be  stay'd ! 
And  Rokeby's  maiden  will  not  part 
From  Rokeby's  hall  with  moody  heart 
This  night  at  least,  for  Rokeby's  fame. 
The  hospitable  hearth  shall  flame. 
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And,  ere  its  .native  heir  retire,'   . 
Find  for  the  wanderer  rest  and  fire, 
While  this  poor  harper,  by  the  blaze, 
Recounts  th6  tale  of  other  days. 
Bid  Harpool  ope  the  door  with  speed, 
Admit  him,  and  relieve  each  need. 
Meantime,  kind  Wydiffe,  wilt  thou  try 
Thy  minstrel  skill  I  Nay,  no  reply — 
And  look  not  sad !  I  guess  thy  thought, 
Thyversewithlaurelswouldbebought, 
And  poor  Matilda,  landless  now, 
Has  not  a  garland  for  thy  brow. 
True,  I  must  leave  sweet  Rokeby's 

glades. 
Nor  wander  more  in  Greta  shades ; 
But  sure,  no  rigid  jailer,  thou 
Wilt  a  short  prison-walk  allow, 
AVhere  summer  flowers  grow  wild  at 

will. 
On  If  arwood-chase  and  Toller  Hill ; 
Then  holly  green  and  lily  gay 
Shall  twine  in  guerdon  of  thy  lay/ 
The  mournful  youth,  a  space  aside. 
To  tune  Matilda's  harp  applied ; 
And  then  a  low  sad  descant  rung, 
As  prelude  to  the  lay  he  sung. 

XIII. 

The  Cypress  Wreath. 

O  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree ! 
Too  lively  glow  the  lilies  light. 
The  varnish 'd  holly  *s  all  too  bright, 
The  May-flower  and  the  eglantine 
May  shadeabrow less  sad  than  mine ; 
But,  Lady,  -weave  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree ! 

Let  dimpled  Mirth  his  temples  twine 
With  tendrils  of  the  laughing  vine ; 
The  inanly  oak,  the  pensive  yew. 
To  patriot  and  to  sage  be  due ; 
The  myrtle  bough  bids  lovers  live. 
But  tiuit  Matilda  will  not  givie ;' 
Then,  Lady,  twine  nowrdathfbr  me, 
■Ortwifiditofthecypress-tvee!     *» 


Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 
Her  blended  roses,  bought  so  dear; 
Let  Albin  bind  her  bonnet  blue 
With  heath  and  harebell  di|>p'd  in 

dew; 
On  favoured  Erin's  crest  be  seen 
The  flower  she  loves  of  emerald 

green- 
But,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree ! 

Strike  the  wild  harp,  while  maids 
prepare 
.  The  ivy  meet  for  minstrel's  hair ; 
And,  while  his  crown  of  laurel- 
leaves 
With  bloody  hand  the  victor  weaves. 
Let  the  loud  trump  his  triumph  tell ; 
But  when  you  hear  the  passingrbell. 
Then,  Lady,  twine  a  wreath  for  me. 
And  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree ! 

Yes!  twine  for  me  the  cypress-bough; 
But,  O  Matilda,  twine  not  now  1 
Stay  till  a  few  brief  months  are  past, 
And  I  have  look'd  and  loved  my  last  I 
When  villagers  my  shroud  bestrew 
With  pansies,  rosemary,  and  rue, — 
Then,  La^y,  weave  a  wreath  for  me. 
And  weave  it  of  the  cypress- tree  ! 


O'Neale  observed  the  starting  tear, 
And  spoke  with  kind  and  blithesome 

cheer— 
'  No,  noble  Wilfrid !  ere  the  day 
When  mourns  the  land  thy  silent  lay. 
Shall  many  a  wreath  be  freely  wove 
By  hand  of  friendship  and  of  love. 
I  would  Jiot  wish  that  rigid  Fate 
Had  doom'd  thee  to  a  captive's  state. 
Whose  hands  are  bound  by  honour's 

law» 
Who  wears  a  sword  he  must   not 

draw; 
But  were  it  so,  in  minstrel  pride 
The  land  together  would  we  ride, 
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On  prancing  steeds,  like  harpers  old, 
Bound  for  the  halls  of  barons  bold : 
Each  lover  of  the  lyre  we'd  seek, 
From  Michael's  Mount  to  Skiddaw*s 

Peak, 
Survey  wild  Albinos  mountain  strand, 
And  roam  green  Erin's  lovely  land ; 
While  thou  the  gentler  souU  should 

move 
With  lay  of  pity  and  of  love, 
And  I,  thy  mate,  in  rougher  strain, 
Would  sing  of  war  and  warriors  slain. 
Old  England's  bards  were  vanquished 

then, 
And  Scotland's  vaunted  Hawthomden, 
And,  silenced  on  lemian  shore, 
M'Curtin's  harp  should  charm  no  more  I ' 
In  lively  mood  he  spoke,  to  wile 
From    Wilfrid's   woewom    cheek    a 

smile. 

XV. 

*  But,'  said  Matilda,  *  ere  thy  name. 
Good  Redmond,  gain  its  destined  fame, 
Say,  wilt  thou  kindly  deign  to  call 
Thy  brother-minstrel  to  the  hall  ? 
Bid  all  the  household,  too,  attend. 
Each  in  his  rank  a  humble  fi-iend ; 
I  know  their  &ithful  hearts  will  grieve 
When  their  poor  mistress  takes  her 

leave ; 
So  let  the  horn  and  beaker  flow 
To  mitigate  their  parting  woe.' 
The  harper  came;— in  youth's  first 

prime 
Himself;  in  mode  of  olden  time 
His  garb  was  fashion'd,  to  express 
The  ancient  English  minstrel's  dress, 
A  seemly  gown  of  Kendal  green. 
With  gorget  closed  of  silver  sheen ; 
His  harp  in  silken  scarf  was  slung, 
And  by  his  side  an  anlace  hung. 
It  seem'd  some  masquer^s  quaint  array 
For  revel  or  for  holiday. 

xvi. 
He  UMide  obeisance  with  a  free 
Yet  studied  air  of  courtesy. 


Each  look    and    accent,    framed    to 

please, 
Seem'd  to  afiect  a  playful  ease ; 
His  face  was  of  that  doubtful  kind 
That  wins  the  eye,  but  not  the  mind ; 
Yet  harsh  it  seem*d  to  deem  amiss 
Of  brow  so  young  and  smooth  as 

this. 
His  was  the  subtle  look  and  sly, 
That,  spying  all,    seems    nought  to 

3py; 

Round  all  the  group  his  glances  stole, 
Unmark'd  themselves,  to  mark  the 

whole. 
Yet  sunk  beneath  Matilda's  look. 
Nor  could  the  eye  of  Redmond  brook. 
To  the  suspicious,  or  the  old. 
Subtile  and  dangerous  and  bold 
Had  seem'd  this  self-invited  guest ; 
But  young  our  lovers, — and  the  rest, 
Wrapt  in  their  sorrow  and.  their  fear 
At  parting  of  their  mistress  dear. 
Tear-blinded  to  the  Castle-hall 
Came  as  to  bear  her  funeral  pall. 


All  that  expression  base  was  gone 
When  waked  the  g^est  his  minstrel 

tone; 
It  fled  at  inspiration's  call, 
As  erst  the  demon  fled  from  Saul. 
More  noble  glance  he  cast  around, 
More  free-drawn  breath  inspired  the 

sound. 
His  pulse  beat  bolder  and  more  high. 
In  all  the  pride  of  minstrelsy  I 
Alas  !  too  soon  that  pride  was  o'er. 
Sunk  with  the  lay  that  bade  it  soar ! 
His  soul  resumed,  with  habit's  chain. 
Its  vices  wild  and  follies  vain. 
And  gave  the  talent,  with  him  bom. 
To  be  a  common  curse  and  scorn. 
Such  was  the  youth  whom  Rokeby's 

maid. 
With  condescending  kindness,  prayed 
Here  to  renew  the  strains  she  loved. 
At  distance  heard  and  well  approved. 
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SONG. 

The  Harp. 
I  was  a  wild  and  wayward  bo>% 
My  childhood  scomM  each  childish  toy ; 
Retired  from  all,  reserved  and  coy. 

To  musing  prone, 
I  woo'd  my  solitary  joy, 

My  Harp  alone. 

My  youth,  withhold  Ambition's  mood, 
Despised  the  humble  stream  and  wood 
Where  my  poor  father's  cottage  stood, 

To  fame  unknown ; 
What  should  my  soaring  views  make 
good? 

My  Harp  alone ! 

Love  came  with  all  his  frantic  Bre, 
And  wild  romance  of  vain  desire : 
The  baron's  daughter  heard  my  lyre, 

And  praised  the  tone; — 
What  could  presumptuous  hope  in- 
spire? 

My  Harp  alone ! 

At  manhood's  touch  the  bubble  burst. 
And  manhood's  pride  the  vision  curst, 
And  all  that  had  my  folly  nursed 

Love's  sway  to  own ; 
Yet  spared  the  spell  that  luU'd  me  first, 

My  Harp  alone  1 

Woe  came  with  war,  and  want  with 

woe; 
And  it  was  mine  to  undergo 
Each  outrage  of  the  rebel  foe : 

Can  aught  atone 
My  fields  laid  waste,  my  cot  laid  low? 

My  Harp  alone  I 

Ambition's  dreams  I've  seen  depart, 
Have  rued  of  penury  the  smart, 
Have  felt  of  love  the  venom'd  dart 

When  hope  was  flown ; 
Yet  rests  one  solace  to  my  hearty — 

My  Harp  alone ! 


Then  over  mountain,  moor,  and  hill. 
My  faithful  Harp,  I  '11  bear  thee  still ; 
And  when  this  life  of  want  and  ill 

Is  well»nigfa  gone, 
Thy  strings  mine  elegy  shall  thrill. 

My  Harp  aJone  t 


'  A  pleasing  lay ! '  Matilda  said ; 

But    Harpool    shook    his   old    grey 

head, 
And  took  his  baton  and  his  torch 
To  seek  his  guard-room  in  the  porch. 
Edmund     observed;     with     sudden 

change. 
Among  the  strings  his  fingers  ranlge. 
Until  they  ivaked  a  bolder  glee 
Of  military  melody ; 
Then  paused  amid  the  martial  sound, 
And    look'd   with    well-feign'd    fear 

around ; 
*  None  to  this  noble  house  belong,' 
He  said, '  that  would  a  minstrel  wrong 
Whose  fate  has  been,  through  good 

and  ill. 
To  love  his  Royal  Master  still ; 
And  with  your  honour'd  leave,  would 

fain 
Rejoice  you  with  a  loyal  strain.' 
Then,  as  assured  by  sign  and  look, 
The  wariike  tone  again  he  took ; 
And  Harpool  stopp'd,  and  tum'd  to 

hear 
A  ditty  of  the  Cavalier. 


SONG. 

The  Cavalier. 
While  the  dawn  on  the  mountain  was 

misty  and  grey. 
My  true  love  has  mounted  his  steed 

and  away. 
Over  hill,  over  valley,  o'er  dale,  and 

o'er  down ; 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallant  that 

fights  for  the  Crown  t 
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He  has  doff*d  the  silk  doublet  the 
breastplate  to  bear. 

He  has  placed  the  steel-cap  o'er  his 
long  flowing  hair, 

From  his  belt  to  his  stirrup  his  broad- 
sword hangs  down, — 

Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallant  that 
fights  for  the  Crown ! 

For  the  rights  of  fair  England  that 

broadsword  he  draws, 
Her  King  is  his  leader,  her  Church  is 

his  cause ; 
His  watchword  is  honour,  his  pay  is 

renown, — 
God   strike    with    the    Gallant   that 

strikes  for  the  Crown ! 

They  may  boast  of  their  Fairfax,  theif 
Waller,  and  all 

The  roundheaded  rebels  of  West- 
minster Hall ; 

But  tell  these  bold  traitors  of  London's 
proud  town 

That  the  spears  of  the  North  have 
encircled  the  Crown  I 

There's  Derby  and  Cavendbh,  dread 

of  their  foes; 
There's   Erin's   high    Ormond,   and 

Scotland's  Montrose ! 
Would  you  match  the  base  Skippon, 

and  Massey,  and  Brown, 
With   the   Barons  of  England  that 

fight  for  the  Crown? 

Now  joy  to  the  crest  of  the  brave 

Cavalier ! 
Be  his  banner  unconquer'd,  resistless 

his  spear. 
Till  in  peace  and  in  triumph  his  toils 

he  may  drow^ 
In   a   pledge   to   (air   England,   her 

Church,  and  her  Crpwn ! 


<Alas*'   Matilda  said, 'that  strain. 
Good  harper,  now  is  heard  in  vain  t 


The  time  has  been,  at  such  a  sound. 
When     Rokeby's    vassals     gathered 

round. 
An    hundred    manly    hearts    would 

bound; 
But  now  the  stirring  verse  we  hear. 
Like  trump  in  dying  soldier's  ear ! 
Listless  and  sad  the  notes  we  own, 
The  power  to  answer  them  is  flown. 
Yet  not  without  his  meet  applause 
Be  he  that  sings  the  rightful  cause. 
Even  when  the  crisis  of  its  fate 
To  human  eye  seems  desperate. 
While   Rokeby's    heir    such    power 

retains 
Let    this    slight    guerdon    pay    thy 

pains: — 
And  lend  thy  harp;  I  fain  would  try 
If  my  poor  skill  can  aught  supply, 
Ere  yet  I  leave  my  lathers'  hall. 
To  mourn  the  cause  in  which  we  fall' 


The  harper,  with  a  downcast  look. 
And  trembling  hand,  her  bounty  took. 
As  yet,  the  conscious  pride  of  art 
Had  steel'd  him  in  his  treacherous  part; 
A  powerful  spring,  of  force  unguess*d. 
That  hath  each  gentler  mood  sup- 
pressed. 
And  reign'd  in  many  a  human  breast ; 
From  his  that  plans  the  red  campaign, 
To  his  that  wastes  the  woodland  reign. 
The  failing  wing,  the  bloodshot  eye. 
The  sportsman  marks  with  apathy. 
Each  feeling  of  his  victim's  ill 
Drown'd  in  his  own  successful  skill. 
The  veteran,  too,  who  now  no  more 
Aspires  to  head  the  battlers  roar. 
Loves  still  the  triumph  of  his  art. 
And  traces  on  the  pendll'd  chart 
Some  stem  invader's  destined  way. 
Through  blood  and  ruin,  to  his  prey ; 
Patriots  to  death,  and  towns  to  flame, 
He  dooms,  to  raise  another's  name, 
And  shares  the  guilt,  though  not  the 
fame. 
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What  pa3rs  him  for  his  span  of  time 
Spent  in  premeditating  crime  f 
What  against  pity  arms  his  heart!— 
It  is  the  conscious  pride  of  art. 

XXIXI. 

But  principles  in  Edmund's  mind 
Were  baseless,  vague,  and  undefined. 
His  soul,  like  bark  with  rudder  lost, 
On  Passion's  changeful  tide  was  tost ; 
Nor  Vice  nor  Virtue  had  the  power 
Beyond  the  impression  of  the  hour ; 
And  O I  when  Passion  rules,  how  rare 
The  hours  that  fall  to  Virtue's  share ! 
Yet  now  she  roused  her— for  the  pride, 
That  lack  of  sterner  guilt  supplied. 
Could  scarce  support  him  when  arose 
The  lay  that  mourned  Matilda's  woes. 


The  Farewell. 
*  The  sound  of  Rokeby's  woods  I  hear, 

They  mingle  with  the  song :    . 
Dark  Greta's  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

I  must  not  hear  them  long. 
From  every  loved  and  native  haunt 

The  native  heir  must  stray. 
And,  like  a  ghost  whom  sunbeams 

daunt, 
-  Must  part  before  the  day. 

Soon  from  the  balls  my  fathers  rear'd. 

Their  scutcheons  may  descend, 
A  line  so  long  beloved  and  feared 

May  soon  obscurely  end. 
No  longer  here  Matilda's  tone 

Shall  bid  those  echoes  swell ; 
Yet  shall  they  hear  her  proudly  own 

The  cause  in  which  we  felL' 

The  Lady  paused,  and  then  again 
Resumed  the  lay  in  loftier  strain. 

xzrv. 

'Let  our  halls  and  towers  decay, 
Be  our  name  and  line  forgot, 

Lands  and  manors  pass  away,— 
We  but  share  our  Monarch's  lot. 


If  no  more  our  annals  show 
Battles  won  and  banners  taken, 

Still  in  death,  defeat,  and  woe, 
Ours  be  loyalty  unshaken  I 

Constant  still  in  danger's  hour, 

Princes  own'd  our  fathers'  aid ; 
Lands  and  honours,  wealth  and  power, 

Well  their  loyalty  repaid. 
Perish  wealth,  and  power,  and  pride ! 

Mortal  boons  by  mortals  given  ; 
But  let  Constancy  abide, — 

Constancy's  the  gift  of  Heaven.' 

xrv. 

While  thus  Matilda's  lay  was  heard 
A  thousand  thoughts  in  Edmund  stirr'd. 
In  peasant  life  he  might  have  known 
As  fair  a  face,  as  sweet  a  tone  ; 
But  village  notes  could  ne'er  supply 
That  rich  and  varied  melody ; 
And  ne'er  in  cottage-maid  was  seen 
The  easy  dignity  of  mien, 
Claiming  respect,  yet  waiving  state. 
That  marks  the  daughters  of  the  great 
Yet  not,  perchance,  had  these  alone 
His  scheme  of  purposed  guilt  o'er- 

thrown ; 
But  while  her  energy  of  mind 
Superior  rose  to  griefs  combined. 
Lending  its  kindling  to  her  eye, 
Giving  her  form  new  mi^esty, — 
To  Edmund's  thought  Matilda  seem'd 
The  reiy  object  he  had  dream'd ; 
When,  long  ere  guilt  his  soul  had 

known, 
In  Winston  bowers  he  mused  alone. 
Taxing  his  fiuicy  to  combine 
The  face,  the  air,  the  voice  divine, 
Of  princess  fair,  by  cruel  fate 
Reft  of  her  honours,  power,  and  state, 
,TiU  to  her  rightful  realm  restored 
By  destined  hero's  conquering  sword. 

XXVI. 

'Such    was    my    vision!'     Edmund 

thought ; 
'And  have  I,  then,  the  nilii  wrought 

W3 
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Of  such  a  maid,  Uiat  fancy  ne'er 
In  fairest  vision  foim'd  her  peer  ? 
Was  it  my  hand  that  could  unclose 
The  postern  to  her  ruthless  foes  ? 
Foes,  lost  to  honour,  law,  and  faith. 
Their  kindest  mercy  sudden  death  t 
Have  I  done  this  ?  I!  who  have  swore. 
That  if  the  globe  such  angel  bore, 
I  would  have  traced  its  circle  broad 
To  kiss  the  ground   on  which  she 

trodl— 
And  now — O  !  would  that  earth  would 

rive. 
And  close  upon  me  while  alive ! — 
Is  there  no  hope  I    Is  all  then  lost  ? — 
Bertram's  already  on  his  post ! 
Even  now,  beside  the   HalPs  arch*d 

door, 
I  saw  his  shadow  cross  the  floor ! 
He  was  to  wait  my  signal  strain — 
A  little  respite  thus  we  gain : 
By  what  I  heard  the  menials  say, 
Young  Wycliffe's  troop  are  on  their 

way — 
Alarm  precipitates  the  crime ! 
My  harp  must  wear  away  the  time/ — 
And  then,  in  accents  faint  and  low. 
He  falter'd  forth  a  tale  of  woe. 


BAULAD. 

*And  whither  would  you  lead  me, 
thenl* 

Quoth  the  Friar  of  orders  grey ; 
And  the  Ruffians  twain  replied  again, 

*  By  a  dying  woman  to  pray.' 

'  I  see,*,  he  said,  '  a  ^loyely  sight, 

A  sight  bodes  little  harm, 
A  lady  as  a  lily  bright, 

With  an  infant  on  her  arm.' 

*Then  do  thine  office.  Friar  grey,    - 
And  see  thou  sbriye  her  free  ! 

fAsc  shall  th^  sprite,  that  parts  to: 
night,  '  ; 

Fling  gl|  ita  guilt  pnthice, 


*  Let  mass  be  said,  and  trentals  read. 
When  thou*rt  to  convent  gone. 

And  bid  the  bell  of  St.  Benedict 
Toll  out  its  deepest  tone.' 

The  shrift  is  done,  the  Friar  is  gone. 

Blindfolded  as  he  came — 
Next  morning,  ail  in  Littlecot  Hall 

Were  weeping  for  their  dame. 

Wild  Darrell  is  an  altered  man. 
The  village  crones  can  tell ; 

He  looks  pale  as  clay,  and  strives  to 
pray, 
If  he  hears  the  convent  bell. 

If  prince  or  peer  cross  DarrelKs  way. 
He'll  beard  him  in  his  pride — 

If  he  meet  a  Friar  of  orders  grey. 
He  droops  and  turns  aside. 

XXVIII. 

'  Harper  1  methinks  thy  magic  lays,' 
Matilda  said,  *  can  goblins  raise  ! 
Well-nigh  my  fancy  can  discern. 
Near  the  dark  porch,  a  visage  stem ; 
E'en  now,  in  yonder  shadowy  nook, 
I  see  it!— Redmond,  Wilfrid,  look:— 
A  human  form  distinct  and  clear — 
God,  for  thy  mercy ! — It  draws  near ! " 
She  saw  too  true.     Stride  after  stride. 
The  centre  of  that  chamber  wide    ~ 
Fierce  Bertram  gain'd;  then  made  a 

stand, 
And,  proudly  waving  with  his  hand,-. 
Thunder*d^-*  Be     still,    upon    your 

lives! — 
He  bleeds  who  speaks,  he  dies  who 

strives.* 
Behind  their  chief,  the  robber  crew 
Forth  from  the  darken'd  portal  drew 
In  silence — save  that  echo  dread 
Retum*d  their  hcaVy  measured  tread. 
The  lamp*s  uncertaiiv  lustre  gave 
Their  arms  to  gleam,  their  plumes  to 

wave ; 
File  after  file  in  order  pass, 
Likp  forms  on  Banquo*s  m^tic  ^lassl 
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Then,  halting:  at  their  Irader's  sign,  ; 
At  once  they  fonn*€l  and  curved  their 

line. 
Hemming  within  its  crescent  drear 
Their  victims,  like  a  herd  of  deer. 
Another  sign,  and  to  the  aim 
Levelled  at  once  their  muskets  came, 
As  waiting  but  their  chieftain's  word 
To  make  their  fatal  volley  heard. 

xxiz. 
Back  in  a  heap  the  menials  drew; 
Yet,  even  in  mortal  terror,  true, 
Their  pale  and  startled  group  oppose 
Between  Matilda  and  the  foes. 
*0,  haste  thee,  Wilfrid!'    Redmond 

cried; 
'  Undo  that  wicket  by  thy  side ! 
Bear  hence  Matilda — gain  the  wood — 
The  pass  may  be  a  while  made  good — 
Thy  band,  ere  this,  must  sure  be  nigh — 

0  speak  not — dally  not— but  flyl ' 
While  yet  the  crowd  their  motions 

hide. 
Through   the  low  wicket-door  they 

glide. 
Through  vaulted  passages  they  wind, 
In  Gothic  intricacy  twined ; 
Wilfrid  half  led,  and  half  he  bore, 
Matilda  to  the  postern-door^   . 
And  safe  beneath  the  forest  tree 
The  Lady  stands  at  liberty. 
The  moonbeams,the  fresh  gale's  caress, 
Renew'd  suspended  consciousness ; — 
'Where's    Redmond?*    eageriy    she 

cries: 
'ThouansweKstnot-^hediesI  he  dies! 
And  thou  hast  left  him,  all  bereft 
Of  mortal  aid — with  murderers  left  ? " 

1  know  it  ivcU — he  wot^d  not  yield 
His  sword  to  man — his  doom  is  seal'd  I 
For  my  scom'd  life,  which  thou  hast 

bought 
At  price  of  his,  I  thank  thee  not* 

The  unjust  reproach,  the  angry  lopky 
Theh€aft.9f  Wilfrid  qquld  not  brookf 


'Lady,'  he  said,  '  my  band  30  near. 
In  safety  thou  may'st  rest  thee  here. 
For  l^edmpnd's  death  thou  shalt  not 

mourn, 
If  mine  can  buy  his  safe  return.' 
He  tum'd  away-^l^is.  heart  throbb'd 

high.  ;. 

The  tear  was  bursting  from  his  eye ; 
The  sense  of  her  injustice  press'd 
Upon  the  maid's  distracted  breast, — 
'  SUy,  Wilfrid,  9tay !  all  aid  is  vain ! ' 
He  heard,  but  turn'd  him  not  again ; 
He  reaches  now  the  postern-door. 
Now  enters— and  is  seen  no  more. 

XXXI. 

With  all  the  agony  that  e'er 
Was  gender  d  'twixt  suspense  and  fear. 
She  watch'd  the  line  of  windows  tall. 
Whose  Gothic  Uttice  lights  the  Hall, 
Distinguish'd  by  the  paly  red 
The  lamps  in  dim  reflection  shed, 
While  all  beside  in  wan  moonlight 
Each  grated casementglimmer'd  white. 
No  sight  of  harm,  no  sound  of  ill, 
It  is  a  deep  and  midnight  stiU. 
Who  look'd  upon  the  scene  had  guess'd 
All  in  the  Castle  were  at  rest : 
When  sudden  on  the  windows  shone 
A  lightning  flash,  juslseen  and  gone! 
A  shot  is  heard — Again  the  flame 
Flash'd  thick  and  fast — a  volley  came ! 
Then  echo'd  wildly,  from  Mrithin, 
Of  shout  and  scream  the  mingled  din; 
And  weapon-clash  and  maddening  cry. 
Of  those  who  kill,  and  those  who  die! — 
As  fill'd  the  Hall  with  sulphurous 

smoke. 
More  red,  more  dark,  the  death-flash 

broke; 
And  forms  were  on  the  lattice  cast, 
That  struck,  or  struggled,  as  they  past. 

XXXII. 

What  sounds  upon  the  midnight  wind 
Approach  so  rapic^y  behind  ? 
It  is,  it  is,  the  tramp,  of  steeds ! 
MatUda  hears  the  sound,  she  speeds, 

MS 
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Seizes  upon  the  leader's  rein — 
*  O,  haste  to  aid,  ere  aid  be  vain  ! 
Fly  to  the  postern — gain  the  Hall ! ' 
From  saddle  spring  the  troopers  all ; 
Their  gallant  steeds,  at  liberty, 
Run  wild  along  the  moonlight  lea. 
But,  ere  they  burst  upon  the  scene. 
Full  stubborn  had  the  conflict  t>een. 
When  Bertram  marked  Matilda's  flight 
It  gave  the  signal  for  the  fight ; 
And  Rokeby*s  veterans,  seam'd  with 

scars 
Of  Scotland's  and  of  Erin's  wars, 
Their  momentary  panic  o*er, 
Stood  to  the  arms  which  then  they  bore ; 
(Forthey  were  weapon  *d,and  prepared 
Their  mistress  on  her  way  to  guard.) 
Thencheer'd  them  to  the  fight  0*Neale, 
Then  peal'd  the  shot,  and  clashed  the 

steel ; 
The  war-smoke  soon  with  sable  breath 
Darkened  the  scene  of  blood  and  death, 
While  on  the  few  defenders  close 
The  Bandits,  with  redoubled  blows, 
And,  twice  driven  back,  yet  fierce 

and  fell 
Renew  the  charge  with  frantic  ytiL 


Wilfrid  has  fidrn— but  o'er  him  stood 
Young  Redmond,  soil'd  with  smoke 

and  blood, 
Cheering  his  mates  with  heart  and  hand 
Still  to  make  good   their  desperate 

stand. 
'  Up,  comrades,  up  1  in  Rokeby  halls 
Ne'er  be  it  said  our  courage  falls. 
What !  faint  ye  for  their  savage  cry. 
Or  do  the  smoke-wreaths  daunt  your 

eye? 
These  rafters  have  returned  a  shout 
As  loud  at  Rokeby's  wassail  rout. 
As  thick  a  smoke  these  hearths  have 

given 
At  Hallow-tide  or  Christmas-even. 
SUnd  to  it  yet  I  renew  the  fight, 
For  Rokeby's  and  Matilda's  right! 


These  slaves !  they  dare  not,  hand  to 

hand, 
Bide  bufiet  from  a  true  man's  brand/ 
Impetuous,  active,  fierce,  and  young. 
Upon  the  advancing  foes  he  sprung. 
Woe  to  the  wretch  at  whom  is  bent 
Hisbrandish'dfalchion'ssheerdescent! 
Backward  they  scatter'd  as  he  came. 
Like  wolves  before  the  levin  flame, 
When,  'mid  their  howling  conclave 

driven, 
Hath    glanced    the    thunderbolt    of 

heaven. 
Bertram     rush'd    on— but     Harpool 

dasp'd 
His  knees, although  in  death  he  gasp'd. 
His  falling  corpse  before  him  flung, 
And  round  the  trammell'd  ruffian  clung. 
Just  then,  the  soldiers  fiU'd  the  dome. 
And,  shouting,  charged  the  felonshome 
So  fiercely,  that,  in  panic  dread, 
They  broke,  they  yielded,  fell,  or  fled. 
Bertram's  stern  voice  they  heed  uo 

more, 
Though  heard  above  the  battlers  roar ; 
While,  trampling  down  the  dying  man. 
He  strove,  with  volleyed  threatand  ban. 
In  scorn  of  odds,  in  fate*s  despite. 
To  rally  up  the  desperate  fight. 


Soon  murkier  clouds  the  Hall  enfold 
Than  e'er  from  battle-thunders  roU'd ; 
So  dense,  the  combatants  scarce  know 
To  aim  or  to  avoid  the  blow. 
Smothering  and  blindfold  grows  the 

fight- 
But  soon  shall  dawn  a  dismal  light ! 
'Mid  cries,  and  clashing  arms,  there 

came 
The  hollow  sound  of  rushing  flame ; 
New  horrors  on  the  tumult  dire 
Arise— the  Castle  is  on  fire ! 
Doubtful,  if  chance  had  cast  the  brand, 
Or  frantic  Bertram's  desperate  hand. 
Matilda  saw— for  frequent  broke 
From  the  dim  casements  gusts  of  smoke 
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Yon  tower,  which  late  so  clear  defined 
On  the  fair  hemisphere  reclined, 
That,  pendllM  on  its  azure  pure, 
The  eye  could  oount  each  embrazure, 
Now,  swathM  within  the  sweeping 

cloud. 
Seems  giant- spectre  in  his  shroud ; 
Till,  from  each  loop-hole  flashing  light, 
A  spout  of  fire  shines  ruddy  bright, 
And,  gathering  to  united  glare. 
Streams  high  into  the  midnight  air ; 
A  dismal  beacon,  far  and  wide. 
That  waken*d  Greta's  slumbering  side. 
Soon  all  beneath,  through  gallery  long, 
And  pendant  arch,  the  fire  flashed 

strong. 
Snatching  whatever  could  maintain. 
Raise,  or  extend,  its  furious  reign ; 
Startling,  with  closer  cause  of  dread. 
The  females  who  the  conflict  fled. 
And  now  rush'd  forth  upon  the  plain, 
Filling  the  air  with  clamours  vain. 


But  ceased  not  yet,  the  Hall  within, 
The  shriek,  the  shout,  the  carnage-din, 
Till  bursting  lattices  give  proof 
The  flames  have  caught  the  rafter'd  roof. 
What !  wait  they  till  its  beams  amain 
Crash  on  the  slayers  and  the  slain  ? 
The  alarm  is  caught— the  drawbridge 

falls. 
The  warriors  hunry  from  the  walls, 
But,  by  the  conflagration's  light. 
Upon  the  lawn  renew  the  fight. 
Each  strugglingfelon  down  was  hew'd. 
Not  onecould  gain  thesheltering  wood ; 
But  forth  the  afirighted  harper  sprung. 
And  to  Matilda's  robe  he  dung. 
Her  shriek,  entreaty,  and  command, 
Stopp'd  the  pursuer*s  lifted  hand* 
Denzil  and  he  alive  were  ta'en ; 
The  rest,  save  Bertram,  all  are  slain. 

xxxvi. 
And  wfaereia  Bertram?— Soaring  high. 
The  general  flame  ascends  the  sky; 


In  gather*d  group  the  soldiers  gaze 
Upon  the  broad  and  roaring  blaze. 
When,  like  infernal  demon,  sent. 
Red  from  his  penal  element. 
To  plague  and  to  pollute  the  air, — 
His  fkce  all  gore,  on  fire  his  hair, 
Forth  from  the  central  mass  of  smoke 
The  giant  form  of  Bertram  broke  I 
Hisbrandish'd  sword  on  high  he  rears, 
Then  plunged  among  opposing  spears; 
Round  his  left  arm  his  mantle  truss'd. 
Received  and  foU*d  three  lances*  thrust ; 
Nor  these  his  headlong  course  with- 
stood, 
Like  reeds  he  snapp*d  the  tough  ash- 
wood. 
In  vain  his  foes  around  him  clung; 
With  matchless  force  aside  he  flung 
Their  boldest, — as  the  bull,  at  bay. 
Tosses  the  ban-dogs  from  his  way. 
Through  forty  foes  his  path  he  made, 
And  safely  gain'd  the  forest  glade. 


Scarce  was  this  final  conflict  o'er, 
When  from  the  postern  Redmond  bore 
Wilfrid,  who,  as  of  life  bereft. 
Had  in  the  fatal  Hall  been  left, 
Deserted  there  by  all  his  train ; 
But  Redmond  saw,  and  tum'd again. — 
Beneath  an  oak  he  laid  him  down, 
That  in  the  blaze  gleam'd  ruddy  brown, 
And  then  his  mantle's  clasp  undid ; 
Matilda  held  his  drooping  head, 
Till,  given  to  breathe  the  freer  air, 
Returning  life  repaid  their  care. 
He  gazed  on  them  with  heavy  sigh, — 
'I  could  have   wish'd  even  thus  to 

die!' 
No  more  he  said — for  now  with  speed 
£^ch  trooper  had  regain'd  his  steed ; 
The  ready  palfreys  stood  array'd 
For  Redmond  and  for  Rokeby's  maid ; 
Two  Wilfrid  on  his  horse  sustain. 
One  leads  his  charger  by  the  rein. 
But  eft  Matilda  look'd  behind, 
As  up  the  Vale  of  Tees  they  wind, 
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Wh^re  far  the  mansion  of  her  sires 
Beacon'd  the  dale  with  midnight  fires. 
In  gloomy  arch  above  them  spread. 
The  clouded  heaven  lowered  bloody 

red ; 
Beneath,  in  sombre  light,  the  flood 
Appeared  to  roll  in  waves  of  blood. 
Then,  one  by  one,  was  heand  to  fall 
Hie  tower,  the  donjon^keep,  the  hall, 
'Each    rushing   down   with    thunder 

sound, 
A  space  the  conflagration  drown'd ; 
Till,  gathering  strength,  again  it  rose, 
Announced  its  triumph  in  its  dose. 
Shook  wide  its  light  the  landscape  o*er, 
Then  sunk — and  Rokeby  was  no  morel 


Canto  Sixth. 


The  summer  sun,  whose  early  power 
Was  wont  to  g^ld  Matilda's  bower. 
And  rouse  her  with  his  matin  ray 
Her  duteous  orisons  to  pay, — 
That  morning' sun  has  three  times  seen 
The  flowers  unfold  on  Rokeby  green. 
But  sees  no  more  the  slumbers  fly 
From  &ir  Matilda's  hazel  eye ; 
That  momingsun  has  three  times  broke 
On  Rokebjr's  glades  of  elm  and  oak, 
But,  rising  from  their  silvan  screen, 
Marks  no  grey  turrets  glance  between. 
A  shapeless  mass  lie  keep  and  tower. 
That,  hissing  to  the  morning  shower. 
Can  but  with  smouldering  vapour  pay 
The  early  smile  of  summer  day. 
The  peasant,  to  his  labour  bound. 
Pauses  to  view  the  blackcn'd  mound,' 
Striving,  amid  the  ruin'd  space, 
Each  well-riemember'd  spot  to  trace. 
That  length  of  frail  and  fire*scorch'd 

wall 
Onee  sereen'd  the  hospitable  hall ; 
When  yonder  broken  'arch  was  whole, 
'Twas  there  was  dealt  th*;- weekly  dole : 


And  where  yon  tottering  columns  nod. 
The  chapel  sent  the  hymn  to  God.^- 
So  flits  the  world's  uncertain  spah  t 
Nor  zeal  for  God,  nor  love  for  man, 
Gives  mortal  monuments  a  date . 
Beyond  the  power  of  Time  and  Fate. 
The  towers  must  share  the  builder's 

doom; 
Ruin  is  theirs,  and  his  a  tomb  : 
But  better  boon  benignant  Heaven 
To  Faith  and  Charity  has  given. 
And  bids  the  Christian  hope  sublime 
Transcend   the  bounds  of  Fate  and 

Time. 

Now  the  third  night  of  summer  came, 
Since  that  which  witness'd  Rokefay's 

flame. 
On  Brignal  clifls  and  ScargiU  brake 
The  owlet's  homilies  awake, 
The  bittern  acream'd  frcnn:  rush  and 

flag,  ' 

The  raven  slumt>er'd  on  his  crag. 
Forth  from  his  dfen  the  otter  drew, — 
Grayling  and  trout  their  tyrant  knew, 
As  between  reed  and  sedge  he  peers, 
With  fierce  round  snout  and  sharpeuM 

ears, 
Or,  prowling  by  the  moonbeam  cool. 
Watches  the  stream  or  swims  the 

pool;— 
Perch'd  on  his  wonted  eyrie  high. 
Sleep  seai'd    the  tercelet's  wearied 

e^e. 
That  all  the  day  had  watch'd  so  well 
The  cushat  dart  across  the  dell. 
In  dubious  beam  reflected  shone 
That  lofty  cliff  of  pale  grey  stone. 
Beside  whose  base  the  secret  cave 
To>  rapine  late  a  refuge  gave. 
The  crag's  wild  crest  of  copse  and  yew 
On  GretaVbreastdarkshadowft  threw : 
Shadows  that  met  or  shunn'd  the  sight 
With  every  change  of  fitful  light ; 
As  hope  and  fear  alternate  chase 
Our  course  through  life's  uncertain 
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Gliding  by  crag  and  copsewood  green, 
A  solitary  fonn  was  seen 
To  trace  with  stealthy  pace  the  wold, 
Like  fox  that  seeks  the  midnight  fold. 
And  pauses  oft,  and  cowers  dismay'd. 
At  every  breath  that  stirs  the  shade. 
He  passes  now  the  ivy  bush, — 
The  owl  has  seen  him,  and  is  hush ; 
He  passes  now  the  dodder'd  oak, — 
Ye  heard  the  startled  raven  croak ; 
Lower  and  lower  he  descends. 
Rustle  the    leaves,    the    brushwpod 

bends; 
The  otter  hears  him  tread  the  shore. 
And  dives,  and  is  beheld  no  more ; 
And  by  the  cliff  of  pale  grey  stone 
The  midnight  wanderer  stands  alone, 
Methinks,  that  by  the  moon  we  trace 
A  wrell-remember'd  form  and  face ! 
That  stripling  shape,  that  cheek   so 

pale. 
Combine  to  tell  a  rueful  tale. 
Of  powers  misused,  of  passion's  force. 
Of  guilt,  of  grief,  and  of  remorse  ! 
'TIS  Edmund's  eye,  at  every  sound 
That  flings  that  guilty  glance  around : 
Tis  Edmund's  trembling  haste  divides 
The  brushwood  that  the  cavern  hides ; 
And,  when  its  narrow  porch  lies  bare, 
Tis  Edmund's  form  that  enters  there. 

IV. 

His  flint  and  steel  have  sparkled  bright, 
A  lamp  hath  lent  the  cavern  light ; 
Fearful  and  quick  his  eye  surveys 
Each  angle  of  the  gloomy  maze. 
Since  last  he  left  that  stem  abode 
It  seem'd  as  none  its  floor  had  trode ; 
Untouch'd  appear'd  the  various  spoil, 
The  purchase  of  his  comrades'  toil; 
Masks  and  disguises  grim'd  with  mud, 
Arms  broken  and  defiled  with  blood. 
And  all  the  nameless  tools  that  aid 
Night-felons  in  their  lawless  trade, 
iJpon  the  gloomy  walls  were  hung, 
Or  lay  in  nooks  obscurely  flung. 


Still  on  the  sordid  board  appear 
The  relics  of  the  noontide  cheer  i 
Flagons  and  emptied  flasks  wer^  there. 
And  bench  o'erthrown,  and  shatter'^ 

chair; 
And  all  around  the  semblance  shoW'd, 
As  when  the  final  revel  glow'd, 
When  the  red  sun  was  setting  iaftt. 
And  parting  pledge  Guy  Denzil  past 
'To  Rokcby  treasure-vaults!'    they 

quafi^d, 
And  shouted  loud  and  wildly  laugh'd. 
Poured  maddeningfrom  therocky  door. 
And  parted — to  return  no  more  I 
They  found  in  Rokeby  vaults  their 

doom, — 
A  bloody  death,  a  burning  tomb ! 


There  his  own  peasant-dress  he  spies^ 
Doff*d  to  assume  that  quaint  disguise  i 
And,  shuddering,  thought  upon  hist 

glee. 
When  prank'd  in  garb  of  minstrelsy. 
*  O,  be  the  fatal  art  accurst,' 
He  cried, '  that  moved  my  folly  first ; 
Till,  bribed  by  bandits*  base  applalise, 
I  burst  through  God's  and  Nature's 

laws! 
Three  summer  days  are  scantly  past 
Since  I  have  trod  this  cavern  last, 
A  thoughtless  wretch,  and  prompt  to 

err— ^ 
But,  O,  as  yet  no  murderer! 
Even  now  I  list  my  comrades'  cheer, 
That  general  laugh  is  in  mine  ear, 
Which  raised  my  puke  and  steel'd  my 

heart. 
As  I  rehearsed  my  treacherous  part — 
And  would  that  all  since  then  could 

seem 
The  phantom  of  a  fever's  dream  ! 
But  fatal  Memory  notes  too  well 
The  horrors  of  the  dying  yell 
From  my  despairing  mates  that  broke. 
When  flash'd  the  fire  and  roU'd  the 

smoke; 
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When  the  avengen  shouting  came, 
And  hemm'd  us  'twixt  the  sword  and 

flamel 
My  frantic  flight, — the  lifted  brand, — 

That  angel's  interposing  hand ! 

It,  for  my  life  from  slaughter  freed, 
I  yet  could  pay  some  grateful  meed  1 
Perchance  this  object  of  my  quest 
May  aid' — he  tum'd,  nor  spoke  the 

rest. 


Due  northward  from  the  rugged  hearth. 
With  paces  five  he  metes  the  earth, 
Then  toiFd  with  mattock  to  explore 
The  entrails  of  the  cavern  floor. 
Nor  paused  till,  deep  beneath    the 

ground. 
His  search  a  small  steel  casket  found. 
Just  as  he  stoop'd  to  loose  its  hasp 
His  shoulder  felt  a  giant  grasp ; 
He  started,  and  looked  up  aghast, 
Then  shriek'd !— Twas  Bertram  held 

him  (tat, 
*  Fear  not!'  he  said  i  but  who  could 

hear 
Thatdeepstem  voice,  and  cease  to  fear  f 
'  Fear  not ! — By  heaven,  he  shakes  as 

much 
As  partridge  in  the  falcon's  clutch ! ' — 
He  raised  him,  and  unloosed  his  hold. 
While  from  the  opening  casket  roU'd 
A  chain  and  reliquaire  of  gold. 
Bertram  beheld  it  with  surprise. 
Gazed  on  its  fiashion  and  device^ 
Then,  cheering  Edmund  as  he  could. 
Somewhat  he  smoothed  his  rugged 

mood: 
For  still  the  youth's  half>lifUd  eye 
Quivered  with  terror's  agony. 
And  sidelong  glanced,  as  to  explore. 
In  meditated  flight,  the  door. 
'Sit,'  Bertram  said,  'from  danger  free: 
Thou  canst  not,  and  thou  shalt  not, 

flee. 
Chance  brings  jne  hither;  hill  and  plain 
I  Ve  sought  for  refuge*place  in  vain. 


And  teU  me  now,  thou  aguish  boy, 
What  makest  thou  here  ?  what  means 

this  toy  ? 
Denzil  and  thou,  I  mark'd,  were  ta'en; 
What   lucky  chance   unbound  your 

chain! 
I  deem'd,  long  since  on  Baliol's  tower. 
Your  heads  were  warp'd  with  sun 

and  shower. 
Tell  me  the  whole — and, mark!  nought 

e'er 
Chafes  me  like  falsehood,  or  like  fear.* 
Gathering  his  courage  to  his  aid, 
But  trembling  still,  the  youth  obey'd. 


'  Denzil  and  I  two  nights  pass'd  o*er 
In  fetters  on  the  dungeon  floor. 
A  guest  the  third  sad  morrow  brought ; 
Our  hold  dark  Oswald  Wyclifie  sought. 
And  eyed  my  comrade  long  askance. 
With  fix'd  and  penetrating  glance. 
•«  Guy  Denzil  art  thou  called  ?"— "  The 

same.'* — 
"  At  Court  who  served  wild  Bucking- 

hame; 
Thence  banish'd,  won  a  keeper's  place. 
So  Villiers  will'd,  in  Marwood-chase ; 
That  lost — I  need  not  tell  thee  why — 
Thou  madest  thy  wit  thy  wants  supply^ 
Then  fought  for  Rokeby:— Have  I 

guess'd 
My  prisoner  right?"— "At  thy  be- 
hest."— 
He  paused  a  while,  and  then  went  on 
With  low  and  confidential  tone ; — 
Me,  as  I  judge,  not  then  he  saw, 
Close  nestled  in  my  couch  of  straw. — 
"  List  to  me,  Guy.    Thou  know'st  the 

great 
Have   frequent   need  of  what  th^ 

hate; 
Hence,  in  their  fiivour  oft  we  see 
Unscrupled,  useful  men  like  thee. 
Were  I  disposed  to  bid  thee  live 
What  pledge  of  faith  hast  thou   to 

give?" 
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*  The  ready  Fiend,  who  never  yet 
Hath  failed  to  sharpen  DenzH's  wit. 
Prompted  his  lie — "  His  only  child 
Should  rest  his  pledge.**— The  Baron 

smiled, 
And  tiim'd  to  me— -"Thouarthissont*' 
I  bowed — our  fetters  were  undone. 
And  we  were  led  to  hear  apart 
A  dreadful  lesson  of  his  art 
Wilfrid,  he  said,  his  heir  and  son, 
Had  lair  Matilda's  favour  won; 
And  long  since  had  their  union  been 
But  for  her  &ther*s  bigot  spleen. 
Whose  brute  and  blindfold  party  rage 
Would,   force   per  force,   her   hand 

engage 
To  a  base  kern  of  Irish  earth. 
Unknown  his  lineage  and  his  birth, 
Save  that  a  dying  ruffian  bore 
The  infant  brat  to  Rokeby  door. 
Gentle  restraint,  he  said,  would  lead 
Old  Rokeby  to  enlai^ge  his  creed ; 
But  £ur  occasion  he  must  find 
For  such  restraint  well-meant  and  kind. 
The  Knightbeingrender'dtohischajige 
But  as  a  prisoner  at  large. 

'  He  schooled  us  in  a  well-forged  tale, 
Of  scheme  the  Castle  walls  to  scale. 
To  "vi^ch  was  leagued  each  Cavalier 
That  dwells  upon  the  Tyne  and  Wear; 
That  Rokeby,  his  parole  foi^t, 
Had  dealt  with  us  to  aid  the  plot 
Such  was  the  charge,  which  Denzil's 

zeal 
Of  hate  to  Rokeby  and  0*Neale 
Proffer*d,  as  witness,  to  make  good, 
Even  though  the  forfeit  were  their 

blood. 
I  scrupled,  until  o'er  and  oVr 
His  prisoners'  safety  Wydiffe  swore ; 
And  then — alas!  what  needs  there 

moref 
I  knew  I  should  not  live  to  say 
The  proffer  I  refused  that  day ; 


Ashamed  to  hve,  yet  loth  to  die, 
I  soiled  me  with  their  infamy  I' — 
'  Poor  youth,*  said  Bertram, '  wavering 

still, 
Unfit  alike  for  good  or  ill  I 
But  what  fell  next?'— *Soonasat  large 
Was  scroll*dand  sign'd  our  fintal  charge. 
There  never  yet,  on  tragic  stage. 
Was  seen  so  well  a  painted  rage 
As  Oswald's  show'd  I  With  loud  alarm 
He  call'd  his  garrison  to  arm  ; 
Fr«m  tower  to  tower,  from  post  to  post, 
He  hurried  as  if  all  were  lost ; 
Consign'd  to  dungeon  and  to  chain 
The  good  old  Knight  and  all  his  train ; 
Wam'd  each  suspected  Cavalier, 
Within  his  limits^  to  appear 
To-morrow,  at  the  hour  of  noon. 
In  the  high  church  of  Egliston.' 

X. 

*  Of  Egliston ! — Even  now  I  pass'd,' 
Said  Bertram,  ^as  the  night  closed  fast ; 
Torches  and  cressets  gleam'd  around, 
I  heard  the  saw  and  hammer  sound, 
And  I  could  mark  they  toil'd  to  raise 
A  scaffold,  hung  with  sable  baize. 
Which   the   grim  headsman's  scene 

display'd. 
Block,  axe,  and  sawdust  ready  laid. 
Some  evil  deed  will  there  be  done. 
Unless  Matilda  wed  his  son  ;— 
She    loves  him    not — 'tis   shrewdly 

guess*d 
That   Redmond    rules   the    damsel's 

breast 
This  is  a  turn  of  Oswald's  skill ; 
But  I  may  meet,  and  foil  him  still  1 
How  earnest  thou  to  thy  freedom?' — 

'There 
Lies  m3rstery  more  dark  and  rare. 
InmidstofWyclifie'swell-feign'drage, 
A  scroll  was  ofier'd  by  a  page, 
Who  told,  a  muffled  horseman  late 
Had  left  it  at  the  Castle-gate. 
He  broke  the  seal — his  cheek  show'd 

change, 
Sudden,  portentous,  wild,  and  strange ; 
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The  Qninic  |>asston  of  his  eye 
Was  tum'd  to  actual  agony ; 
His  hand  like  summer  sapling  shook; 
Terror  and  guilt  were  in  his  look. 
Denzil  he  judged,  in  time  of  need, 
Fit  counsellor  for  evfl  deed ; 
And  thus  apart  his  counsel  broke, 
While  with  a  ghastly  smile  he  spoke :— ^ 


'  '<  As  in  the  pageants  of  the  stage. 
The  dead  awake  in  this  wild  age.  • 
Mortham — ^whom    all    men    deem*d 

decreed 
In  his  own  deadly  snare  to  bleed, 
Slain  by  a  bravo,  whom,  o*cr  iea. 
He  train'd  to  aid  in  murdering  me, — 
Mortham  has 'scaped  1  The  coward  shot 
The  steed,  but  harm*d  the  rider  not." ' 
Here,  with  an  execration  fell, 
Bertram  leaped  up,  and  paced  the  cell: — 
*  Thine  own  grey  head,  or  bosom  dark,' 
He  mutter* df  *  may  be  surer  mark  t ' 
Then  sat,  and  sign'd  to  Edmund,  pale 
With  terror,  to  resume  his  tale. 
'  WycHfie  went  on :-— «  Mark  with  what 

flights 
Of  wilder*d  reverie  he  writes : — 

THE  LETTER. 

' "  Ruler  of  Mortham's  destiny ! 
Though  dead,  thy  victim  lives  to  thee. 
Once  had  he  all  that  binds  to  life, 
A  lovely  child,  a  lovelier  wife ; 
Wealth,  fame,  and  friendship,  were 

his  own — 
Thotl  gavest  the  word,  and  they  are 

flown. 
Mark  how  he  pajrs  thee: — To  thy  hand 
He  yields  his  honours  and  his  land. 
One   boon    premised; — Restore    his 

child ! 
And,  from  his  native  land  exiled, 
Mortham  no  more  returns  to  claim 
His  lands,  his  honours,  or  his  name ; 
Refuse  him  this,  and  from  th6  slain 
Thou  sfaalt  see  Mortham  rise  again." 


*This  billet  while  the  Baron  read, 
His  falteringaccents showed  his  dread ; 
He  pressed  his  forehead  with  his  palm, 
Then  took  a  scornful  tone  and  calm ; 
**  Wild  as  the  winds,  as  billows  wild ! 
What  wot  I  of  bis  spouse  or  child  t 
Hither  be  brought  a  joyous  dame, 
Unknown  her  lineage  or  her  name : 
Her,  in  some  fraiitic  fit,  he  slew; 
The  nurse  and  chUd  in  fear  withdrew. 
Heaven  be  my  witness !  wist  I  where 
To  find  thisyouth,  my  kinsman's  heir, — 
Unguerdon'd,  I  would  give  with  joy 
The  father*s  arms  to  fold  his  boy. 
And   Mortham's    lands    and   towers 

resign 
To  the  just  heirs  of  Mortham's  line." 
Thou  know'st  that  scarcely  e'en  his 

fear 
Suppresses  Denzil's  cynic  sneer  ; — 
**  Then  happy  is  thy  vassal  s  part,** 
He  said,  **  to  ease  his  patron's  heart! 
In  thine  own  jailer's  watchful  care 
Lies  Mortham's  just  and  rightful  heir; 
Thy  generous  wish  is  fully  won, — 
Redmond     O'Neale     is     Mortham's 

son." 


'  Up  starting  with  a  frenzied  look, 
His  clenched  hand  the  Baron  shook: 
**  Is  Hell  at  work!  or  dost  thou  nve. 
Or  darest  thou  palter  with  me,  slave ! 
Perchance  thou  wot'st  not,  Barnard's 

towers 
Have  racks,  of  strange  and  ghastly 

powers." 
Denzil,  who  well  his  safety  knew, 
Firmly  rejoin'd,  "  1  tell  thee  true. 
Thy  racks  could  give  thee  but  to  know 
The    proo6,    which    I,    untortured, 

show. 
It  chanced  upon  a  winter  night. 
When   early  snow   made  Stanmore 

white, 
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That  very  night,  when  first  of  all 
Redmond  O^Neale  saw  Rokeby-hall, 
It  was  my  goodly  lot  to  gain 
Axeliquary  and  a  thain, 
Tw&ted  and  chased  of  niassive  gold. 
—Demand  not  how  the  prize  I  hold  I 
It  'was  not  given,  nor  lent,  nor  sold. 
Gilt  tablets  to  the  chain  were  hung. 
With  letters  in  the  Irish  tongue. 
I  hid  my  s)>oil,  for  there  was  need 
That  I   should  leave  the  land  with 

speed; 
Nor  then  I  deem'd  it  safe  to  bear 
On  mine  own  person  gems  so  rare. 
Small  heed  I  of  the  tablets  took. 
But  since  have  spell'd  them  by  the 

book, 
When  some  sojourn  in  Erin's  land 
Of  their  wild  speech  had  given  com- 
mand. 
But  darkling  was  the  sense;  the  phrase 
And  language  those  of  other  days, 
Involved  of  purpose,  as  to  foil 
An  inferioper^s  prying  toil. 
The  words,  but  not  the  sense,  I  knew, 
Till  fortune  gave  the  guiding  clew. 


*"  Three  da3rs  since  was  that  clew 

reveal'd, 
In  Thorsgill.as  I  lay  conceal'd. 
And  heard  at  full  when  Rokeby's  maid 
Her  uncle's  history  displayed  ; 
And  now  I  can  interpret  well 
Each  syllable  the  tablets  tell. 
Hark,  then  :  Fair  Edith  was  the  joy 
Of  old  O'Neale  of  Clandeboy; 
But  from  her  sire  and  country  fled. 
In  secret  Mortham's  Lord  to  wed. 
O'Neale,  his  first  resenunent  o'er. 
Despatched  his  son  to  Greta's  shore, 
Enjoining  he  should  make  him  known 
(Until  his  farther  will  were  shown) 
To  Edith,  but  to  her  alone. 
What  of  their  ill-starr'd  meeting  fell 
Lord  Wycliife  knows,  and  none  so 

well. 


*"  O  Neale  it  was,  who,  in  despair, 
Robb'd  Mortham  of  his  infant  heir ; 
He  bred  him  in  their  nurture  wild. 
And   call'd    him    murdered   Connel's 

.  child. 
Soon  died  the  nurse ;  the  clan  believed 
What  from  their  Chieftain  they  re- 
ceived. 
His  purpose  was,  that  ne'er  again 
The  boy  should  cross  the  Iri^h  main ; 
But,  like  his  mountain  sires,  enjoy 
The  woods  and  wastes  of  Clandeboy. 
Then  on  the  land  wild  troubles  came. 
And  stronger  chieftains  urged  aclaim. 
And  wrested  from  the  old  man*s  hands 
His  native  towers,  his  father's  lands. 
Unable  Aen,  amid  the  strife, 
To  guard  young  Redmond's  rights  or 

life. 
Late  and  reluctant  he  restores 
The  infant  to  his  native  shores. 
With  goodly  gifts  and  letters  stored. 
With  many  a  deep  colouring  word. 
To  Mortham  and  to  Rokebyes  Lord. 
Nought  knew  the  clod  of  Irish  earth. 
Who  was  the  guide,  of  Redmond's 

birth; 
Butdeem'dhis  Chiefs  commands  were 

laid 
On  both,  by  both  to  be  obey'd. 
How  he  wa^  wounded  by  t^e  way, 
I  need  not,  and  I  list  not  say." 


*  ^*  A  wondrous  tale  1  and,  grant  it  true, 
What,"  Wycliffe  answer'd,  "might  I 

do? 
Heaven  knows,  as  willingly  as  now 
I  rabe  the  bonnet  from  my  brow. 
Would  I  my  kinsman's  manors  £Edr 
Restore  to  Mortham,  or  his  heir ; 
But  Mortham  is  distraught — 0*Neale 
Has  drawn  for  tyranny  his  steel,  ' 
Malignant  to  our  rightful  cause. 
And  train'd  in  Rome's  delusive  laws. 
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Hark  thee  apart  1 " — ^They  whisperM 

long. 
Till   Denzil's   voice  grew  bold    and 

strong : 
"  My  proofs !  I  never  will,"  he  said, 
"  Show  mortal  man  where  they  are  laid. 
Nor  hope  discovery  to  foreclose, 
By  giving  me  to  feed  the  crows  ; 
For  I  have  mates  at  large,  who  know 
Where  I  am  wont  such  toys  to  stow. 
Free  me  from  peril  and  from  band. 
These  tablets  are  at  thy  command  ; 
Nor  were  it  hard  to  form  some  train, 
To  wile  old  Mortham  o'er  the  main. 
Then,  lunatic's  nor  papist's  hand 
Should  wrest  from  thine  the  goodly 

land." 
— «*  I  like  thy  wit,"  said  Wydiffe,"  weU ; 
But  here  in  hostage  shidt  thou  dwelt 
Thy  son,  unless  my  purpose  err, 
Hay  prove  the  trustier  messenger. 
A  scroll  to  Mortham  shall  he  bear 
From  me,  and  fetch  these  tokens  rare. 
Gold  shalt  thou  have,  and  that  good 

store, 
And  freedom,  his  commission  o'er ; 
But  if  his  faith  should  chance  to  fail, 
The  gibbet  frees  thee  from  the  jail." 


'  Mesh'd  in  the  net  himself  had  twined, 
What  subterfuge  could  Denzil  find  ? 
He  told  me,  with  reluctant  sigh, 
That  hidden  here  the  tokens  lie ; 
Conjured  my  swift  return  and  aid 
By  all  he  scoflTd  and  disobe3r'd, 
And  look'd  as  if  the  noose  were  tied. 
And  I  the  priest  who  left  his  side. 
This  scroll  for  Mortham  Wycliffe  gave. 
Whom  I  must  seek  by  Greta's  wave  ; 
Or  in  the  but  where  chief  be  hides, 
Where  Thorsgill's  forester  resides. 
(Thence  chanced  it,  wandering  in  the 

glade. 
That  he  descried  our  ambuscade.) 
I  was  dismiss'd  as  evening  fell, 
And  roich'd  but  now  this  rocky  cell.* — 


*  GiveOswald's letter/ — Bertram  read. 
And  tore  it  fiercely,  shred  by  shred: — 
'  All  lies  and  viilany  1  to  blind 
His  noble  kinsman's  generous  mind. 
And  train  him  on  from  day  to  day, 
Till  he  can  take  his  life  away. 
And  now,  declare  thy  purpose,  youth, 
Nor  dare  to  answer,  save  the  truth  ; 
If  aught  I  mark  of  DenzU's  art, 
rU  tear  the  secret  from  thy  heart!' 


'  It  needs  not    I  renounce,'  he  said, 
*  My  tutor  and  his  deadly  trade. 
Fix'd  was  my  purpose  to  declare 
To  Mortham,  Redmond  is  his  heir ; 
To  tell  him  in  what  risk  he  stands. 
And  yield  these  tokens  to  his  hands. 
Fix'd  was  my  purpose  to  atone. 
Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done ; 
And  fix'd  it  rests — if  I  survive 
This  night,  and  leave  this  cave  aUve.* — 
<And  Denzil  r—<  Let  them  ply  the 

rack. 
Even  till  his  joints  and  sinews  crack ! 
If  Oswald  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 
What  ruth  can  Denzil  claim  from  him. 
Whose  tfaoughtlessyouth  he  led  astray. 
And  damn'd  to  this  unhallow'd  way  ? 
He  school'd  me,  faith  and  vows  were 

vain; 
Now  let  my  master  reap  his  gain.' 
*True,'  answer'd  Bertram,  "tis  his 

meed; 
There 's  retribution  in  the  deed. 
But  thou — thou  art  not  for  our  course. 
Hast  fear,  hast  pity,  hast  remorse ; 
And  he,  with  us  the  gale  who  braves, 
Must  heave  such  cargo  to  the  waves. 
Or  lag  with  overloaded  prore. 
While  barks  unburden'd   reach   the 

shore.' 


He  paused,  and,  stretching  him  at 

length,  • 

Seem'd  to  repose  his  bulky  strength. 
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Communing  with  his  secret  mind, 
As  half  he  sat,  and  half  reclined, 
One  ample  hand  his  forehead  pressed, 
And  one  was  dropp'd  across  his  breast. 
The  shaggy  eyebrows  deeper  came 
Above  his  eyes  of  swarthy  flame ; 
His  lip  of  pride  awhile  forbore 
The  haughty  curve  till  then  it  wore ; 
The  unaltered  fierceness  of  his  look 
A  shade  of  darken'd  sadness  took, — 
For  dark  and  sad  a  presage  press'd 
Resistlessly  on  Bertram's  breast,— 
And  when  he  spoke,  his  wonted  tone, 
So  fierce,  abrupt,  and  brief,  was  g^ne. 
His  voice  was  steady,  low,  and  -deep, 
Like  distant  waves  when  breezes  sleep ; 
And  sorrow  mix'd  with  Edmund's  fear, 
Its  low  unbroken  depth  to  hear. 


*  Edmund,  in  thy  sad  tale  I  find 
The  woe  that  warp'd  my  patron*s  mind : 
Twould  wake  the  fountains  of  the 

eye 
In  other  men,  but  mine  are  dry. 
Mortham  must  never  see  the  fool 
That  sold  himself  base  Wyclifie's  tool ; 
Yet  less  from  thirst  of  sordid  gain, 
Than  to  avenge  supposed  disdain. 
Say,  Bertram  rues  his  fiiult  ;~a  word. 
Tin  now,  from  Bertram  never  heard : 
Say,  too,   that  Mortham's  Lord   he 

prays 
To  think  but  on  their  former  days ; 
On  Quariana's  beach  and  rock, 
On  Cayo*s  bursting  battle-shock. 
On  Darien's  sands  and  deadly  dew, 
And  on  the  dart  Tlatzeca  threw ; — 
Perchance  my  patron  yet  may  hear 
More  that  may  grace  his  comrade's 

bier. 
My  soul  hath  felt  a  secret  weight, 
A  warning  of  approaching  fate : 
A  priest  had  said,  "  Return,  repent ! " 
As  well  to  bid  that  rock  be  rent. 
Firm  as  that  flint  I  face  mine  end  ; 
My  heart  may  burst,  but -cannot  bend. 


The  dawning  of  my  youth,  with  awe, 
And  prophecy,  the  Dalesmen  saw; 
For  over  Redesdale  it  came, 
As  bodeful  as  their  beacon-flame. 
Edmund,  thy yearswere  scarcely  mine. 
When,  challenging  the  clans  of  Tyne 
To  bring  their  best  my  brand  to  prove, 
0*er  Hexham's  altar  hung  my  glove ; 
But  Tynedale,  nor  in  tower  nor  town. 
Held  champion  meet  to  take  it  down. 
My  noontide,  India  may  declare  ; 
Like  her  fiercer  sun,  I  fired  the  air ! 
Like  him,  to  wood  and  cave  bade  fly 
Her  natives,  from  mine  angry  eye. 
Panama's  maids  shall  long  look  pale 
When  Risingham  inspires  the  tile ; 
Chili's  dark  matrons  long  shall  tame 
The  froward  child  withBertram's  name. 
And  now,  my  race  of  terror  run. 
Mine  be  the  eve  of  tropic  sun ! 
No  pale  gradations  quench  his  ray, 
No  twilight  dews  his  wrath  allay ; 
With  disk  like  battle-target  red. 
He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed, 
Dyes  the  wide  wave  with  bloody  light. 
Then  sinks  at  once — and  all  is  night 

ZXII. 

<  Now  to  thy  mission,  Edmund.    Fly, 
Seek  Mortham  out,  and  bid  him  hie 
To  Richmond,  where  his  troops  are 

laid, 
And  lead  his  force  to  Redmond's  aid. 
Say,  till  he  reaches  Egliston, 
A  friend  will  watch  to  guard  his  son. 
Now,  fare-thee-well ;  for  night  draws 

on, 
And  I  would  rest  me  here  alone.' 
Despite  his  ill-dissembled  fear, 
There  swam  in  Edmund's  eye  a  tear; 
A  tribute  to  the  courage  high 
Which  stoop'd  not  in  extremity, 
But  strove,  irregularly  great, 
To  triumph  o'er  approaching  fate ! 
Bertram  beheld  the  dewdrop  start, 
It  almost  touch'd  his  iron  heart : — 
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*  I  did  not  think  there  lived/  he  said, 
*One  who  would  t^ar  for  Bertram 

shed.* 
He  loosen'd  then  his  baldric's  hold, 
A  buckle  broad  of  massive  gold  ; — 
'  Of  all  the  spoil  that  paid  his  pains, 
But  this  with  Risingham  remains ; 
And  this,  dear  Edmund,  thou shalt take, 
And  wear  it  long  for  Bertram's  sake. 
Once  more — to  Mortham  speed  amain; 
Farewell !  and  turn  thee  not  again.' 

XXIII. 

The  night  has  yielded  to  the  mom. 
And  far  the  hours  of  prime  are  worn. 
Oswald,  who,  since  the  dawn  of  day. 
Had  cursed  his  messenger's  delay. 
Impatient  questioned  now  his  train, 
'  Was  DenzU's  son  retum'd  again  ?' 
It  chanced  there  answered  of  the  crew, 
A  menial,  who  young  Edmund  knew: 

*  No  son  of  Denzil  this,'  he  said ; 

*  A  peasant  boy  from  Winston  giade, 
For  song  and  minstrelsy  renown'd, 
And  knavish  pranks,  the  hamlets  round.' 
*Not  Denzil*s  son  I — From  Winston 

vale  I— 
Then  it  was  false,  that  specious  tale ; 
Or,worse,he  hath  despatch'd  they  outh 
To  show  to  Mortham's  Lord  its  truth. 
Fool  that  I  was !— but  'tis  too  late; — '■ 
This  is  the  very  turn  of  fate  ! — 
The  tale,  ot  true  or  false,  relies 
On  Denzil's  evidence  ! — He  dies  ! — 
Ho !  Provost  Marshall !  insUntly 
Lead  Denzil  to  the  gallows-tree ! 
Allow  him  not  a  parting  word ; 
Short  be  the  shrift,  aiid  sure  the  cord ! 
Then  let  his  gory  head  appal 
Marauders  from  the  Castle-wall. 
Lead  forth  thy  guard,  that  duty  dohc. 
With  best  despatch  to  Egliston. 
—Basil  tell  Wilfrid  he  must  straight 
Attend  me  at  the  Castle-gate.* 

xxiy. 
'  Alas ! '  the  old  domestic  said, 
And  shook  his  venerable  head. 


*  Alas,  my  Lord !  full  ill  to-day 
May  my  young  master  brook  the  way ! 
The  leech  has  spoke  with  grave  alarm 
Of  unseen  hurt,  of  secret  harm. 

Of  sorrow  lurking  at  the  heart. 
That  mars  and  lets  his  healing  art.'— 

*  Tush,  tell  not  me  ! — Romanic  boys 
Pine  themselves  sick  for  airy  toys. 

I  will  find  cure  for  Wilfrid  soon; 
Bid  him  for  Egliston  t>e  boune, 
Andquick !— I  heartheduUdeath-dnim 
Tell  Denzil's  hour  of  fate  is  come.' 
Hepaused  withscornfulsmile,  and  then 
Resumed  his  train  of  thought  agen. 
'  Now  comes  my  fortune's  crisis  near! 
Entreaty  boots  not^instant  fear. 
Nought  else,  can  bend  Matilda's  pride, 
Or  win  her  to  be  Wilfrid's  bride. 
But  when  she  sees  the  scaffold  placed. 
With  axe  and  block  and  headsman 

graced. 
And  when  she  deems,  that  to  deny 
Dooms  Redmond  and  her  sire  to  die^ 
She  must  give  way.    Then,  were  the 

line 
Of  Rokeby  once  combined  with  mine, 
I  gain  the  weather-gage  of  fate  ! 
If  Mortham  come,  he  comes  too  late,* 
While  I,  allie4  thus  and  prepared,    - 
Bid  him  defiance  to  his  beard. 
If  she  prove  stubborn,  shall  I  dare 
To  drop  the  axe? — softl  pause  we  there. 
Mortham  still  lives — yon  youth  may  tell 
Histale — andFairfax  loves  him  well;  — 
Else,  wherefore  should  I  now  delay , 
To  sweep  this  Redmond  from  ray 

way? 
But  she  to  piety  perforce 
Must  yield. — Without  there!    sound 

to  horjse.* 

XXV. 

'Twas  bustle  in  the  court  below : 

*  Mount,  l^ld  inarch  forward !' — Forth 

they  go ;     . 
Steeds  neigh  and  trample  all  around^ 
Steel  rings,  spears, glimmer,. tnunpets 

sound. 
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Just  then  was  sung  his  parting  hymn ; 
And  Denzil  tum'd  his  eyeballs  dim, . 
And,  scarcely  conscious  what  he  sees, 
Follows  the  horsemen  down  the  Tees; 
And  scarcely  conscious  what  he  heats, 
The  trumpets  tingle  in  his  ears. 
0*er  the  long  bridge  they  're  sweeping 

now. 
The  van  is  hid  by  greenwood  bough ; 
But  ere  the  rearward  had  pass'd  o'er, 
Guy  Denzil  heard  and  saw  no  more  1 
One  stroke,  upon  the  Castle  bell. 
To  Oswald  rung  his  dying  knell. 


Oh  for  that  pencil,  erst  profuse 
Of  chivalry's  emblazon'd  hues, 
That  traced  of  old,  in  Woodstock  bower, 
The  pageant  of  the  Leaf  and  Flower, 
And  bodied  forth  the  tourney  high 
Held  for  the  hand  of  Emily  I 
Then  might  I  paint  the  tumult  broad 
That  to  the  crowded  abbey  flow'd. 
And  pour'd,  as  with  an  ocean's  sound, 
Into  the  church's  ample  bound  I 
Then  might  I  show  each  varying  mien. 
Exulting,  woful,  or  serene ; 
Indifference,  with  his  idiot  stare. 
And  Sympathy,  with  anxious  air ; 
Paint  the  d^ected.  Cavalier, 
Doubtful,  disarm'd,  and  sad  of  cheer; 
And  his  proud  foe,  whose  formal  eye 
Claim'd  conquest  now  and  mastery  ; 
And  the  brute  crowd*  who9e  envious 

zeal 
Huzzas  each  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel, 
And  loudest  shouts  when  lowest  lie 
Exalted  worth  and  station  high. 
Yet  what  may  such  a  wish  avail  ? 
11a  tninci  to  teU  an  onward  tale,    . 
Hunying,  as  best  I  can,  along, 
The  heitfers  a^d.  the  hasty  song;—' 
Like    traveller    when    approaching 

home* 
Who  sees  the  shades  of  evening  come;, 
And  must  not  bow  his  course  de)ay> 
Or  choose  the  fiiir  but  winding  way ; 


Nay,  scarcely  may  his  pace  suspend. 
Where  o'er  his  head  the  wildings  bend^ 
To  bless  the  breeze  that  cools  his  brow. 
Or  snatch  a  blossom  from  the  bough. 

xxvii. 
The  reverend  pile  lay  wild  and  waste, 
Pro&ned,  dishonoured,  and  defaced. 
Through  storied  lattices  no  more 
In  soften'd  light  the  sunbeams  pour. 
Gilding  the  Gothic  sculpture  rich 
Of  shrine,  and  monument,  and  niche. 
The  Civil  fury  of  the  time 
Made  9port  of  sacrilegious  crime ; 
For  dark  Fanaticism  rent 
Altar,  and  screen,  and  ornament, 
And  peasant  hands  the  tombs  o'erthrew 
Of  Bowes,  of  Rokeby,  and  Fitz-Hugh. 
And  now  was  seen,  unwonted  sight. 
In  holy  walls  a  scaffold  dight ! 
Where  once  the  priest,  of  grace  diving 
Dealt  to  his  flock  the  mystic  sign  ; 
There  stood  the  block  display'd,  and 

there 
The  headsman  grim  his  hatchet  bare  i 
And  for  the  word  ojf  Hope  and  Faith, 
Resounded  loud  a  doom  of  death. 
Thrice  the  fierce  trumpet's  breath  was 

heard, 
And  echo'd  thrice  the  herald's  word,' 
Dooming,  for  breach:of  martial  laws. 
And  treason  to  the  Commons'  cause^ 
The  Knight  of  Rokeby  and  O'Neale 
Tostoc^  their  heads  to  block  and  steel. 
The  trumpets  flourish'd  high  and  shrill. 
Then  was  ^  silence  dead  and  still ; 
And  silent  prayers  to  heaven  were  cast, 
And  stifled  sobs  were.bursting  fast, 
TiU  from  the  crowd  begun  to  rise 
Murmurs  of  sorrow  or  surprise. 
And  from  the  distant  aisles  there  came 
Deep-mutter'd  threats,  w^th  Wycliffe's 

name. 

xxvii;. 
But  Oswald,  guarded  by  his  band,. 
Powerful  in  evil,  waved  hia  hand. 
And  bade  Sedition's  voice  be  dead,  ,  • 
On  peril  of  the  murmurer*^  heacjL     , , 
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Then  first  his  glance  sought  Rokeby*s 

Knight; 
Who  gazed  on  the  tremendous  sight 
As  cahn  as  if  he  came  a  guest 
To  kindred  Baron's  feudal  feast. 
As  calm  as  if  that  trumpet-call 
Were  summons  to  the  bannei^d  hall ; 
Firm  in  his  lojralty  he  stood, 
And  prompt  to  seal  it  with  his  blood. 
With   downcast  look  drew  Oswald 

nigh,— 
He   durst   not  cope  with   Rokeby's 

eyel  — 
And  said,  with  low  and  ^tering  breath, 

*  Thou  know'st  the  terms  of  life  and 

death.' 
The  Knight  then  tum'd,  and  sternly 

smiled: 
'  The  maiden  is  mine  only  child, 
Yet  shall  my  blessing  leave  her  head, 
If  with  a  traitor*s  son  she  wed.' 
Then  Redmond  spoke :  'The  life  of  one 
Might  thy  malignity  atone, 
On  me  be  flung  a  double  guilt ! 
Spare  Rokeby's  blood,  let  mine  be 

spUt!' 
Wydiffe  had  listen'd  to  his  suit. 
But  dread  prevailed,  and  he  was  mute. 

ZXIZ. 

And  now  he  pours  his  choice  of  fear 
In  secret  on  Matilda's  ear; 

*  An  union  form'd  with  me  and  mine 
Ensures  the  faith  of  Rokeby*8  line. 
Consent,  and  all  this  dread  amy, 
Like  morning  dream,  shall  pass  away; 
Refuse,  and,  by  my  duty  press'd, 

I  give  the  word — ^thou  know'st  the 

rest.' 
Matilda,  still  and  motionless, 
With  terror  heard  the  dread  address. 
Pale  as  the  sheeted  maid  who  dies 
To  hopeless  love  a  sacrifice ; 
Then  wrung  her  hands  in  agony, 
And  round  her  cast  bewtlder'd  eye, 
Now  on  the  scaffold  glanced,  and  now 
On  Wycltffe's  unrelenting  brow. 


She  veil'd  her  face,  and,  with  a  voice 
Scarce  audible, — '  I  make  my  choice ! 
Spare  but  their  lives ! — foraught  beside. 
Let  Wilfrid's  doom  my  fiite  decide. 
He    once   was   generous!' — As   she 

spoke. 
Dark  Wydiffe*s  joy  in  triumph  broke : — 
*  Wilfrid,  where  loiter'd  ye  so  late  ? 
Why  upon  Basil  rest  thy  weight  ? 
Art     spell-bound     by     enchanter's 

wand? — 
Kneel,  kneel,  and  take  her  yielded 

hand; 
Thank  her  with  raptures,  simple  boy ! 
Should  tears  and  trembling  speak  thy 

joyf- 
*0  hush,  my  sire!  To  prayer  and  tear 
Of  mine  thou  hast  refused  thine  ear ; 
But  now  the  awful  hour  draws  on 
When  truth  must  speak  in  loftier  tone.' 


He  took  Matilda's  hand :— <  Dear  maid, 
Couldst  thou  so  figure  me,'  he  said, 
*  Of  thy  poor  friend  so  basely  deem. 
As  blend  with   him   this  barbarous 

scheme? 
Alas !  my  efforts,  made  in  vain, 
Might  well  have  saved  this  added  pain. 
But  now,  bear  witness  earth   and 

heaven. 
That  ne*er  was  hope  to  mortal  given, 
So  twisted  with  the  strings  of  life. 
As  this— to  call  Matflda  wife ! 
1  bid  it  now  for  ever  part. 
And  with  the  effort  bursts  my  heart  I' 
His  feeble  frame  was  worn  so  low 
With  wounds,  with  watching,and  with 

woe. 
That  nature  could  no  more  sustain 
The  agony  of  mental  pain. 
He  kneel'd— his  lip  her  hand   had 

press'd, — 
Just  then  he  felt  the  stem  arrest ; 
Lower  and  lower  sunk  his  head,— 
They  raised  him, — but  the  life  was 

fled! 
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Tht^i  ftrst  .Alarm'd,  his  sire  and  traiir 
Tric4  every  aid,  but  tried  in  vain. 
The  soul,  too  soft  its  ills  to  bear, 
Had  left  our  mortal  hemisphere, 
And  sought  in  better  world  the  meed 
To  blameless  life  by  Heaven  decreed. 


The  wretched  sire  beheld,  aghast. 
With  Wilfrid  all  his  projects  past. 
All  tum'd  and  centred  on  his  son, 
On  Wilfrid  all — and  he  was  gone. 
'  And  I  am  childless  now,*  he  said ; 
'Childless,    through    that    relentless 

maid! 
A  lifetime's  arts,  in  vain  essayed. 
Are  bursting  on  their  artist's  head! 
Here  lies  my  Wilfrid  dead — and  there 
Comes  hated  Mortham  for  his  heir. 
Eager  to  knit  in  happy  band 
With    Rokeby's   heiress  Redmoi^d's 

hand. 
And  shall  their  triumph  soar  o'er  all 
The  schemes  deep-laid  to  wgrk  their 

fall? 
No!— deeds,  which  prudence  might 

not  dare. 
Appal  not  vengeance  and  despair. 
The  murd'ress  weeps  upon  his  bier— 
1 11  change  to  real  that  feigned  tear ! 
They    all    shall    share    destruction's 

shock; — 
Ho!  lead  the  captives  to  the  block !^ 
But  ill  his  Provost  could  divine 
His  feelings,  and  forbore  the  sign. 
*  Slave !  to  the  blo<;|c  1— or  I,  or  they. 
Shall  ikce  the  judgment-seat  this  day ! ' 

XZXII. 

The  outmost  crowd  have  heard  asound 
Like  horse's  hoof  on  harden'd  ground; 
Nearer  it  came,  and  yet  more  near,*-- 
The  very  death's-men  paused  to  hear. 
*Tis  in  the  churchyard  now— the  tread 
Hath  waked  the  dwelling  of  the  dead  I 
Fresh  sod,  and  old  sepulchral  stone, 
Return  the  tramp  in  varied  tone. 


AU  eyes  nppn  the  gateway  hung,     -r 
When  through  the  Gothic  arch  there 

.sprung 
Ahorsemanarm'd,  atheadlongspeed— ' 
Sable  his  cloak,  his  plume,  his  steed. 
Fire  from  the  flinty  floor  was  spum'd. 
The  vaults  unwonted  clang  return  *d  !— 
One  instant*s  glance  around  he  threw. 
From  saddlebow  his  pistol  drew. 
Grimly  determined  was  his  look ! 
His  charger  with  the  spurs  he  strook — 
All  scattered  backward  as  he  came, 
For  {^1  knew  Bertram  Risingham  I 
Three  bounds  that  noble  courser  gave ; 
The  first  has  reach'd  the  central  nave. 
The  second  dear'd  the  chancel  wide. 
The  third— he  was  at  Wycliffe's  side. 
Full  levell'd  at  the  Baron's  head, 
Rung  the  report— the  bullet  sped— 
And  to  his  long  account,  and  last. 
Without  a  groan  dark  Oswald  past  I 
All  was  so  quick,  that  it  might  seem 
A  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  dream. 


While  yet  the  smoke  the  deed  conceals, 
Bertram  his  ready  charger  wheels ; 
But  flounder'd  on  the  pavement-floor 
^e  steed,  and  down  the  rider  bore. 
And,  bursting  in  the  headlong  sway, 
The  faithless  saddle-girths  gave  way. 
'Twas  while  he  toil'd  him  to  be  freed. 
And  with  the  rein  to  raise  the  steed. 
That  from  amazement's  iron  trance 
All  Wyclifle's  soldiers  waked  at  once. 
Sword,    halberd,    musket-but,    their 

blows 
Hail'd  upon  Bertram  as  he  rose ; 
A  score  of  pikes,  >vith  each  a  wound, 
Bore  down  and  pinn'd  him  to  the 

ground ; 
But  still  his  struggling  force  he  rears, 
'Gainst  hacking  brands  and  stabbing 

spears; 
Thrice  from  assailants  shook  him  free. 
Once  gain'd  his  feet)  and  twice  his 

knee. 
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By  tenfold  odds  oppressed  at  length, 
Despite  his  struggles  and  his  strength, 
He  took  a  hundred  mortal  wounds 
As   mute  as   fox   'mongst   mangling 

hounds ; 
And  when  he  died,  his  parting  groan 
Had  more  of  laughter  than  of  moan  I 
— They  gazed,  as  when  a  lion  dies. 
And  hunters  scarcely  trust  their  eyes. 
But  bend  their  weapons  on  the  slain 
Lest  the  grim  king  should  rouse  again! 
Then  blow  and  insult  some  renewed, 
And  from  the  trunk  the  head   had 

hew'd. 
But  Basil's  voice  the  deed  forbade ; 
A  mantle  o'er  the  corse  he  laid  ; — 
'  Fell  as  he  was  in  act  and  mind. 
He  left  no  bolder  heart  behind : 
Then  give  him,  for  a  soldier  meet, 
A  soldier's  cloak  for  winding-sheet' 

XXXIV. 

No  more  of  death  and  d3ring  pang, 
No  more  of  trump  and  bugle  clang, 
Though  through  the  sounding  woods 

there  come 
Banner  and  bugle,  trump  and  drum. 
ArmM  with  such  powers  as  well  had 

freed 
Young  Redmond  at  his  utmost  need, 
And  back'd  with  such  a  band  of  horse 
As  might  less  ample  powers  enforce ; 
Possessed  of  every  proof  and  sign 
That  gave  an  heir  to  Mortham*s  line, 
And  yielded  to  a  father's  arms 
An  image  of  his  Edith's  charms, — 
Mortham  is  come,  to  hear  and  see 
Of  this  strange  mom  the  history. 


What  saw  he  t— not  the  church's  floor 
Cumber'd  with  dead  and  stain'd  with 

gore; 
What  heard  bet — not  the  clamorous 

crowd. 
That  shout  their  gratulations  load : 
Redmond  he  saw  and  heard  alone, 
Clasp'dhim,  andsobb'd, 'My  son!  my 

son  I* — 

XXXV. 

This  chanced  upon  a  summer  mom, 
When  yellow  waved  the  heavy  com; 
But  when  brown  August  o'er  the  land 
C^l'd  forth  the  reapers'  busy  band, 
A  gladsome  sight  the  silvan  road 
From  Egliston  to  Mortham  show*d. 
Awhile  the  hardy  rustic  leaves 
The  task  to  bind  and  pile  the  sheaves, 
And  maids  their  sickles  fling  aside 
To  gaze  on  bridegroom  and  on  bride, 
And    childhood's    wondering    gjoup 

draws  near. 
And  from  the  gleaner's  hands  the  ear 
Drops,  while  she  folds  them  for  a  prayer 
And  blessing  on  the  lovely  pair. 
'Twas  then  the  Maid  of  Rokeby  gave 
Her  plighted  troth  to  Redmond  brave; 
And  Teesdale  can  remember  yet 
How  Fate  to  Virtue  paid  her  debt, 
And,  for  their  troubles,  bade  them  prox-e 
A  lengthen'd  life  of  peace  and  love. 


Time  and  Tide  had  thus  their  sway, 
Yielding,  like  an  -April  day. 
Smiling  noon  for  sullen  morrow. 
Years  of  joy  for  hours  of  sorrow ! 


END  OF  ROKEBY. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1830. 


BBTWKBir  the  poblication  of  'The  L4uly  of 
the  Lake,*  which  was  so  eminently  succeMftilf 
and  that  of  *  Rokeby,'  in  1813,  three  years 
had  intervened.  I  shall  not,  I  believe,  be 
accnaed  of  ever  having  attempted  to  osorp 
a  saperiority  over  many  men  ofgenios,  my 
contemporaries ;  bot,  in  point  of  popolarity, 
not  of  actual  talent,  the  caprice  of  the  pabuc 
had  certainly  given  me  such  a  temporary 
saperiority  over  men,  of  whom,  in  regard  to 
poetical  fancy  and  feelinr,  I  scarcely  thoaght 
myKlf  worthy  to  loose  the  shoe-latchet.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  woald  be  absurd  affectation 
in  me  to  deny  that  I  conceived  myself  to 
onderstand,  more  perfectly  than  many  of  my 
contemporaries,  the  manner  most  likely  to 
interest  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  Vet, 
even  «-ith  this  belief,  I  mast  truly  and  fairly 
say  that  I  always  considered  myself  rather 
as  one  who  heldTthe  bets,  in  time  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  winner,  than  as  having  any  pre- 
tence to  keep  them  in  my  own  right. 

In  the  meantime  years  crept  on,  and  not 
without  their  usual  depredations  on  the 
piUBing  generation.  My  sons  had  arrived 
at  the  age  when  the  paternal  home  was  no 
hMiger  their  best  abodes  as  both  were  des- 
iinSi  to  active  life.  The  field-sports,  to 
which  I  was  peculiariy  attached,  nad  now 
less  faiterest,  and  were  replaced  by  other 
amaseroenta  of  a  more  quiet  character;  and 
the  means  and  opportunity  of  pursuing  these 
were  to  be  aought  for.  I  had,  indeed,  for 
some  3rear9  attended  to  farming,  a  know- 
lei^  of  which  is,  or  at  least  was  then,  indis- 
pensable to  the  comfort  of  a  family  residing 
m  a  solitary  counUy  house ;  but  although 
this  woa  the  favourite  amusement  of  many 
of  my  friends,  I  have  never  been  able  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  aonire  of  pleasure.  I  never 
could  think  it  a  matter  of  passing  importance 
that  my  cattle  or  crops  were  better  or  more 
plentiful  than  those  of  my  neighboura  add 
nevertheless  I  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
SOBM  more  quiet  ontHloor  occupation,  dif* 
iineal  from  those  I  had  hitherto  pursued. 


I  purchased  a  small  farm  of  about  one 
hundred  acres,  with  the  purpose  of  planting 
and  improring  it,  to  which  propoty  circum- 
stances afterwards  enabled  me  to  make  con- 
siderable additions;  and  thus  an  era  took 
place  in  my  life,  almost  equal  to  the  im- 
portant (me  mentioned  by  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field when  he  removed  from  the  blue  room 
to  the  brown.  In  point  of  neighbourhood, 
at  least,  the  change  of  residence  made  little 
fHore  difference.  Abbotsford,  to  which  we 
removed,  was  onlr  six  or  seven  miles  down 
the  Tweed,  and  lay  on  the  same  beauttlul 
stream.  It  did  not  possess  the  romantic 
character  of  Ashestiel,  my  former  residence ; 
but  it  had  a  stretch  of  meadowJand  along 
the  river,  and  possessed,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
landscape-gardener,  considerable  capabili- 
ties. Above  all,  the  land  was  my  own.  like 
Uncle  Toby's  bowling-green,  to  do  what  I 
would  with.  It  had  be«i,  though  the  grati- 
fication was  long  postponed,  an  early  wish 
of  mine  to  connect  mjrself  with  my  mother 
earth,  and  prosecute  those  experiments  by 
which  a  species  of  creative  power  is  exercised 
over  the  face  of  nature.  I  can  trace,  even  to 
childhood,  a  pleasure  derived  from  Dodsle^*s 
account  of  Shenstone*s  Leaaowes,  and  I  envied 
the  poet  much  more  for  the  pleasure  of 
accomplishing  the  objects  detailed  in  his 
friend's  sketoi  of  his  grounds,  than  for  the 
possession  of  pipe,  crook,  flock,  and  Phillis 
to  boot.  My  memory,  also,  tenacious  of 
quaint  expressions,  stiU  retained  a  phrase 
which  it  had  gathered  from  an  old  almanack 
of  Charles  the  Second's  time  (when  every- 
thing down  to  almanacks  affected  to  be 
smart),  in  which  the  reader,  in  the  month  of 
June,  is  advised  for  health's  sake  to  walk 
a  mile  or  two  every  day  before  breakfast, 
and,  if  he  can  possibly  so  manage,  to  let  his 
exerdae  be  taken  upon  his  own  land. 

With  the  satisfaction  of  having  attained 
the  fulfilment  of  an  early  and  lo«^-cherished 
hope,  I  conmenced  raiy  Improvements^  as 
delightful  in  their  progress  as  those  or  the 
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child  who  first  mAkes  a  dress  for  a  new  dolL 
The  nakedness  of  the  land  was  in  time  hidden 
by  woodlands  of  considerable  extent;  the 
smallest  of  possible  cottages  was  progres- 
sively expanded  into  a  sort  of  dream  of  a  man- 
sion house,  whimsiod  in  the  exterior,  bot  con- 
venient within.  Nor  did  I  forget  what  is  the 
nataral  pleasure  of  every  man  who  has  been 
a  reader;  I  mean  the  filling  the  shelves  of  a 
tolerably  large  library^  All  these  objects  I 
kept  in  view,  to  be  executed  as  convenience 
dioald  serve  ^  and,  althoagh  I  knew  many 
years  most  elapse  before  they  could  be 
attained,  I  was  of  a  disposition  to  comfort 
myself  with  the  Spanish  proverb^  *  Time  and 
I  against  Any  two.* 

The  diflicalt  and  indiroensable  point  of 
finding  a  permanent  subject  of  occupation 
was  now  at  length  attained ;  but  there  was 
annexed  to  it  the  necessity  of  becoming 
again  a  candidate  for  public  favour ;  for,  as 
I  was  turned  improver  on  the  earth  of  the 
every<day  world,  it  was  under  condition  that 
the  small  tenement  of  Pamassua  which  might 
be  accessible  to  my  labours^  should  not  re- 
main uncultivated. 

I  meditated,  at  first,  a  poem  on  the  subject 
of  Bruce,  in  which  I  made  some  progress,  but 
afterwards  judged  it  advisable  to  lay  it  aside, 
supposing  that  an  English  story  might  have 
more  novelty;  in  oonsequeoce,  the  precedence 
was  given  to  *  Rokeby.* 

If  subject  and  scenery  could  have  influenced 
the  fate  of  a  poem,  that  of  *  Rokebv  *  should 
have  been  eminently  distinguishea ;  for  the 
grounds  belonged  to  a  dear  friend  with  wliom 
I  had  lived  In  habiu  of  intimacy  for  many 
yearsL  and  the  place  itself  united  the  romantic 
beauties  of  the  wikb  of  Scotland  with  the  rich 
and  smilingaspect  of  the  aouthem  portion  of 
the  island.  But theCavaliersand  Roundheads 
whom  I  attempted  to  summon  up  to  tenant 
this  beautiful  region,  had  for  the  public  neither 
the  novdty  nor  the  peculiar  interest  of  the 
primitive  Highlanders.  This^  perhaps,  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected,  considering  that  the 
general  mind  qrmpathises  readily  and  at  once 
with  the  stamp  which  nature  herself  has  affixed 
upon  the  manners  of  apeople  living  in  a  simple 
and  patriarchal  state :  wnereas  it  has  more 
difficulty  in  understanolngor  interesting  itself 
in  manners  founded  upon  those  peculiar  habiu 
of  thinking  or  acting  which  are  produced  bv 
the  progress  of  society.  We  could  read  with 
pleasure  the  tale  of  the  adventures  of  a  Cos- 
sack or  a  Mongol  Tartar,  while  we  only 
wonder  and  stare  over  those  of  the  lovers 
in  *The  Pleasing  Chinese  History.*  where  the 
embarrassments  turn  upon  difficulties  arising 
out  of  unintelligible  delkades  peculiar  to  the 
customs  and  manners  of  that  aiiiBcted  people. 

The  cause  of  my  failure  bad,  bowever,  a  far 
deeper  root  The  manner,  -or  style,  which, 
by  Its  novelty,  attracted  the  public  in  an  un- 
asaal  degree,  had  now.  after  having  been  three 
tiroes  bttore  them,  exhausted  the  patience  of 
ibe  reader,  and  bcfan  in  the  fourth  to  Jos^  iu 


diarms.  The  reviewers  may  be  said  to  have 
apostrophised  the  author  in  the  language  of 
nunelrs  Edwin— 

*  And  here  reveiM  the  chann.  he  cries. 
And  let  it  (aMy  now  suflice. 
The  gambol  has  been  shown.' 

The  licentious  combination  of  rhymes,  in 
a  manner  not  perhaps  very  congenial  to  our 
language,  had  not  been  confined  to  the  author. 
Inoeed,  in  most  similar  case%  the  inventors 
of  such  novelties  hav«  their  reputation  de- 
stroyed by  their  own  imitators,  as  Actaeon 
fell  under  the  fury  of  his  own  dogs.  The  pre- 
sent author,  like  Bobadil,  had  Unght  his  trick 
of  fence  to  a  hundred  goitlemen  (and  ladies) 
who  could  fence  very  nearly  or  quite  as  well 
as  himself.  For  this  there  was  no  remedy ; 
the  harmony  became  tiresome  and  ordinary, 
and  both  tM  original  inventor  and  his  inven- 
tion must  have  fallen  into  contempt  if  be  had 
not  found  out  another  road  to  public  favour. 
What  has  been  said  of  the  metre  only,  must 
be  considered  to  apply  equally  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  poem  and  of  the  style.  The  very 
best  passages  of  any  popular  style  are  not, 
perhups,  susceptible  of  imitation,  but  they 
may  oe  approached  by  men  of  talent ;  and 
those  who  are  less  able  to  copy  them  at  least 
lay  hold  of  their  peculiar  features  so  as  to 
produce  a  strong  burlesque.  In  either  way, 
the  effect  of  the  manner  is  rendered  chcip 
and  common ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  ridicn* 
lous  to  boot.  The  evil  con54eqnences  to  an 
autbor*s  reputation  are  at  least  as  fatal  as 
those  which  come  upon  the  musical  composer 
when  his  melody  falls  into  the  bands  of  the 
street  ballad-singer. 

Of  the  unfavourable  species  of  imitation, 
the  author's  style  gave  room  to  a  very  lai^ge 
number,  owing  to  an  appearance  of  facility 
to  which  some  of  those  who  used  the  measure 
unquestionably  leaned  too  far.  The  effect  of 
the  more  favourable  imitations,  composed  by 
persons  of  talent,  was  almost  equally  un- 
fortunate to  the  original  minstrel,  by  drawing 
that  they  could  ovuahoot  him  with  his  own 
bow.  In  diort,  the  popularity  which  once 
attended  the  .ScMO/^  as  it  was  called,  was  now 
fast  decaying. 

BesidesallUiii^  to  have  kept  hisground  at  the 
crisis  when  *Rokd>y  *  appeared,  its  author  ought 
to  have  put  forth  his  utmost  strength,  ana  to 
have  possessed  at  least  all  his  original  ad\-an- 
tages,  for  a  mk[hty  and  unexpected  rival  was 
advancing  on  tnie  stage— a  rival  not  in  poetical 
powers  only,  but  in  that  art  of  attractin|r 
popularity  in  which  the  present  writer  baid 
hitherto  preceded  better  men  than  himseH 
The  reader  will  easily  see  that  Byron  is  here 
meant,  who,  after  a  little  velitatioa  of  no  great 
promise,  now  appeared  as  aserious  candidate, 
in  the  Pnst  Two  Cantos  of  *Chikle  HarokD 
I  was  astonished  at  the  power  evuiced  by 
that  work,  which  neither  the  *  Hours  of  Idle- 
*  nor  the  *  English  Bardsand  Scotch  Re^ 
*  had  prepared  me  to  expect  from  iti 
Tbeoe  was  a  depth  in  Ins  thought. 
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abondanoe  in  his  diction,  which 
fall  confidence  in  the  inexhaustible 


reaoorces  of  which  be  felt  himaelf  poaoeaicd ; 
and  there  was  some  appearance  of  that  labour 
of  the  file  which  indicates  that  the  author  is 
conadoos  of  the  necessity  of  doing  every  justice 
to  his  work  that  it  maT  pass  warrant.  Lord 
Byron  was  also  a  traveller,  a  roan  whose  ideas 
were  fired  by  having  seen,  in  distant  scenes  of 
difficulty  and  dancer,  the  places  whose  very 
names  are  recorded  in  our  bosoms  as  the 
shrines  of  ancient  poetry.  For  his  own  mis- 
fortune, perhaps^  but  certainly  to  the  high 
increase  of  his  poetical  chMUcter,  nature  had 
mixed  in  Lord  Byron's  system  those  passions 
which  agitate  the  human  heart  with  most 
violence,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have 
harried  nts  bright  career  to  an  early  close. 
There  woald  nave  been  little  wisdom   in 


ring  my  force  with  so  formidable  an 
oiK;       "'  ...... 

tagtbesecon 

dieBceofhearingme.  Ac 


antagonid ;  and  I  was  as  likely  to  tire  of  play- 
iag  the  second  fiddle  in  the  concert,  as  my  ao- 


I  was  growing  insensiole  to  those  subjecu 
of  excitation  liy  which  youth  is  agitated. 
I  hod  aroond  me  the  most  pleasant  but  least 
exciting  of  all  society,  that  of  kind  friends 
and  an  affectionate  family.  BIy  circle  of 
emplojrments  was  a  narrow  one ;  it  occupied 
me  constantly,  and  it  became  daily  more 
difBcult  for  me  to  iaterest  myself  in  poetical 
coniposttiofi* 

' How  happQy  the  days  of  Thalaba  went  bjrl' 

Yet,  though  oonscioas  that  I  must  be,  In 
the  opinioa  of  good  Judges,  inferior  to  the 
place  I  had  for  foar  or  Ave  years  held  in  letters, 
and  fiseKng  alike  that  the  latter  was  one  to 
which  I  bad  only  a  temporary  right,  I  ooold 


not  brook  the  idea  of  relintjuishing  literary 
occupation,  which  had  been  so  long  my  chi« 
diversion.  Neither  was  I  disposeoto  choose 
the  alternative  of  sinking  into  a  mere  editor 
and  commentator,  thoa^  that  was  a  species 
of  labour  which  I  had  practised,  and  to  which 
I  was  attached.  But  I  could  not  endure  to 
think  that  I  might  not,  whether  known  or 
concealed,  do  something  of  more  importance. 
My  inmost  thoughts  were  those  of  tne Trojan 
captain  in  the  guley  race— 

*  Non  Jam  prima  peto  Mnestheuii  neque  vlncere 

certo: 
QuaDquam  O I    wd  snperent.  qalbai  hoc,  Nepune, 

dodistL 
ExtreuKH  pudeat  redlhse  :  hoc  vtndte,  drei^ 
Ht  {>rohit>ete  nefu.'—AE.s.  v.  194-197. 

I  had,  indeed^  some  private  reasons  for  my 
QuanquafmO/  which  were  not  worse  than 
those  of  Mnestheus.  I  have  already  hinted 
thaU  the  materials  were  collected  for  a  poem 
on  the  subject  of  Bruce,  and  fragments  of  it 
had  been  snown  to  some  of  my  friends,  and 
received  with  applause.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore^  the  eminent  success  of  Bjrron,  and 
the  great  chance  of  his  taking  the  wind  out 
of  my  sails,  there  was,  I  judged,  a  species  of 
cowardice  in  desisting  from  the  task  which 
I  had  undertaken,  and  it  was  time  enough  to 
retreat  when  the  battle  should  be  more  de- 
ckledlykMt.  The  saleof*Rokeby,*  excepting 
as  compared  with  that  of  *The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,'  was  in  the  highest  degree  respectable ; 
and  as  it  included  fifteen  hundred  auartos,  in 
those  quarto-reading  days,  the  trade  had  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 

WALTER  SCOTT. 

Abbotspord,  Aprii  1850. 


NOTES. 


NOTSL 


Om  Barnard'*  /mmtt,  and  Ttts^s  shntam, 
-P-  3«3. 
'Bakkard  Castlb,'  saith  old  Lcland, 
'standeth  stately  upon  Tees.*  It  is  founded 
upon  a  very  Ingn  bonk,  and  its  ruins  impend 
over  the  river,  including  within  the  area 
a  circait  of  six  acres  and  upwards.  This 
oaoe  magnificent  fortress  derives  iu  name 
from  iu  foonder,  Barnard  Baliol,  the  ances- 
tor of  the  short  and  unfortunate  dynasty  of 


that  nancL  whidi  succeeded  to  the  Scottish 
throne  onder  the  patronage  of  Bdward  I  and 
Edward  IU.  Baliol's  Tower,  aOerwards 
mentioned  in  die  Poem.  is  a  round  tower  of 
great  aiae^  attoated  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  boildiag.  It  bears  marks  of  great 
aatiqaity,  and  waaremarkable  for  the  carious 
eonstroctioa  <A  iU  voalted  roof,  whkJi  has 
been,  lately  greatly  in|ared  by  the  apera- 


tions  of  some  persons,  to  whom  the  tower  has 
been  leased  for  the  purpose  of  making  patent 
shot!  The  prospect  from  the  topof  Baliol's 
Tower  commands  a  rich  and  maniificent 
view  of  the  wooded  valley  of  the  T^es. 

Barnard  Castle  often  changed  masters 
during  the  middle  ages.  Upon  the  forfeiture 
of  the  unfortunate  John  Baliol,  the  first  king 
of  Scotland  of  that  family,  Etlward  I  seised 
this  fortress  among  the  other  English  estates 
of  his  refractory  vossaL  It  was  afterwands 
vested  in  the  Oeauchampa  of  Warwick,  and 
in  the  Staffbrds  of  Buckiiigham,  and  was  also- 
sometimes  in  the  possession  of  the  Bishopsof 
Durham,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  the  crowa. 
Richard  III  is  said  to  have  enlarged  and 
strengthened  its  fortifications,  and  to  have 
made  it  for  some  time  his  iMindpal  residence, 
for  the  purpose  of  bridling  and  suppressing 
the  Lancastrian  faction  in  the  northern 
counties.     From    the   Staffords,    Barnard 
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Castle  paaaed,  probably  bv  marrias^e,  into 
the  ponesnon  of  the  powerfnl  Nevilles,  Barls 
of  westrooreland,  and  bek>n]|;ed  to  the  last 
representative  of  that  family,  when  he  en- 
gaged with  the  Barl  of  Nortnamberland  in 
the  ill-concerted  insarrection  of  the  twelfth  of 
<^M%n  Elisabeth.  Upon  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, Sir  George  Bowes  of  Sheatlam,  who  held 
great  possessions  in  the  neighboorhood,  anti- 
cipated the  two  insurgent  earls,  by  seising 
apon  and  garrisoning  Barnard  Castle,  which 
he  held  oat  for  ten  days  against  all  their 
forces,  and  then  surrendered  it  upon  honour- 
able terms.  See  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol. 
ii.  p.  jiyo.  In  a  ballad,  contained  in  Putry's 
Reliqnes  of  Ancient  Poetry,  voL  i.,  the  siege 
is  thos  commemorated . — 

*  Then  Sir  Geofxe  Bowm  be  itraiffht  way  row, 

Af^  them  some  spoyle  to  mjJce ; 
These  noble  cries  turned  back  anine. 
And  aye  they  vowed  that  knight  to  take. 

That  baron  he  to  his  castle  fled : 

To  Barnard  Castle  then  fled  he ; 
The  uttermost  waUes  were  eathe  to  won. 

The  erics  hare  won  them  presentUe. 

The  itttsffmost  waBea  were  lime  and  brick ; 

But  thousfh  they  won  them  soon  anone. 
Long  ere  tney  wan  the  innermost  walles. 

For  they  were  cut  in  rock  and  stone.' 

By  the  sttppresmon  of  this  rebellion,  and  the 
consequent  forfeiture  of  the  Barl  of  West- 
moreland, Barnard  Castle  reverted  to*  the 
crown,  and  was  sold  or  leased  out  to  Car, 
Barl  of  Somerset,  the  guilty  and  unhappv 
favourite  of  James  I.  It  was  afterwards 
granted  to  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  elder,  and  was 
Uierefore,  in  all  probability,  occupied  for  the 
Parliament,  whose  interest  during  the  Civil 
War  was  so  keenly  espoused  by  the  Vanes. 
It  is  now,  with  the  other  estates  of  that  family, 
the  property  of  the  Right  Honourable  Earl 
of  Darlington. 


NOTBIL 

na  human  tar, 

IMsharpen^dhy  revenge  and/ear^ 
Could  eUr  diHinguishhorst^s  dank, 
-P.  314. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  real 
life,  the  effect  of  keen  and  fervent  anxiety  in 
giving  acnteness  to  the  organs  of  sense.    My 
gifted  friend,  Miss  Joanna   Baillie,  whose 
dramatic  works  display  such  intimate  a& 
qoalntance  with  the  operations  of  human 
paaiio««  has  not  omitted  this  remarkable  dr- 


*DfU9mtfM.    [QlThis  gMTd.)    Tls  Resenvek : 
I  heard  his  weU-known  foot. 
From  the  first  staircase  mounting  step  by  step. 
.  Frt^.  Howqaickanearthouhastfor<Mstantse«Ddl 


fPr  ttttj^rt  ieoks  mmkav9M9»id,  mnd  it  sikntA 


NOTBlIL 


The  morion'' s  piumes  hit  visage  hide. 
And  the  tn^-eoat,  an  ample/ofd^ 
Mantlet  httfom%''s  gigantic  mould, 

-P.  314. 

The  use  of  complete  suits  of  armour  was 
fallen  into  disuse  during  the  Civil  War, 
though  they  were  still  worn  by  leaders  of 
rank  and  importance.  *  In  the  reign  of  King 
James  I,*  says  our  military  antiquary,  *no 
great  alterations  were  made  in  the  article  of 
defensive  armour,  except  that  the  buflkoat, 
or  jerkin,  which  was  originally  worn  under 
the  cuirass,  now  became  frequently  a  substi- 
tute for  it,  it  having  been  found  that  a  good 
buff  leather  would  of  itself  resist  the  stroke  of 
asword;  this,  however.onlyoocasionally  took 
place  among  the  light«rmed  cavalry  and 
infantry,  complete  suits  of  armour  being  still 
used  among  the  heavv  horse.  Buff-coats 
continued  to  be  worn  by  the  city  trained- 
bands  till  within  the  memory  of  persons  now 
living,  so  that  defensive  armour  may.  in  some 
measure,  be  said  to  have  terminated  in  the 
same  materials  with  whkfa  it  began,  that  is, 
the  skins  of  animals,  or  leather.*— Gross's 
Military  Antifuitist.  Lond.  1801, 4to,  voL 
iLp.  :<a3. 

Of  the  buff-coats,  which  were  worn  over  the 
corskits,  several  arc  yet  preserved;  and 
Captain  Grose  has  given  an  engraving  of  one 
which,  was  used  in  the  time  of  Charles  I  bv 
Sir  Francis  Rhodes,  Bart,  of  Balbrough-Hall, 
Derbyshire.  They  were  usually  linied  with 
silk  or  linen,  secured  before  by  buttons,  or 
by  a  lace,  and  often  richly  decorated  with 
gold  or  silver  embrmdery.  Prom  the  fol-< 
lowing  curious  account  of  a  dispute  reapectii^ 
a  bufiMXMit  between  an  old  roundhead  captain 
and  a  justice  of  peace,  by  whom  liis  arms 
were  seised  after  the  Restoration,  we  learn, 
that  the  value  and  importance  of  this  de- 
fensive garment  were  considerable : — *A  party 
of  horse  came  to  my  house,  commanded  by 
Mr.  Peebles ;  and  he  told  me  he  was  come 
for  my  arms,  and  that  I  must  deliver  them. 
I  asked  him  for  his  order.  He  told  me  be 
had  a  better  order  than  Oliver  used  to  give ; 
and,  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  sword-hilt, 
he  said,  tnat  was  his  order.  I  told  him,  if  he 
had  none  but  that,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  uke 
myarms;  and  then  he  pulled  out  his  warrant,- 
and  I  read  it.  It  was  signed  by  Wentwortk 
Armitage,  a  general  warrant  to  search  all 
persons  they  suspected,  and  so  left  the  power 
to  the  soldiers  at  their  pleasure.  They  eame 
to  us  at  Coalley-Hall,  about  saiHsettkig: 
and  I  caused  a  candle  to  be  lighted,  aid 
conveyed  Pieebles  into  the  room  where  my 
arms  were.  My  arms  were  near  the  kitchen 
fire ;  and  there  tfey  took  away  fowlingiiieoes,  • 
pistols,  muskets,  carbines,  and  such  like, 
better  than /aa  Then  Mr.  Ptebles  asked  me 
for  my  buff-coat ;  and  I  tokl  him  they  had' 
no  order  to  take  away  my  appam.  He 
toM  me  Iwas  not  to  dispate  their  orders; 
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but  if  I  woold  not  deliver  it,  he  would  carry 
me  away  pritonerf  and  had  me  oot  of  doors. 
Yet  he  let  me  alone  anto  the  next  rooming, 
that  I  most  wait  upon  Sir  John,  at  Halifax ; 
and,  cominr  before  him,  be  threatened  me, 
and  said,  if  I  did  not  tend  the  coat,  for  it 
was  too  good  for  me  to  keq>.  I  told  him  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  demand  mv  apparel : 
and  he,  g^winr  into  a  fit,  called  roe  rebel 
and  traitor,  and  said,  if  I  did  not  send  the 
coat  with  all  speed,  he  would  send  me  where 
*I  did  not  like  welL  I  told  him  I  was  no  rebel, 
and  he  did  not  well  to  call  me  so  before  these 
soldiers  and  ipentlenien,  to  make  me  the  mark 
for  every  one  to  shoot  aL  I  departed  the 
room :  yet,  notwithstandinf^  all  the  threaten* 
ng^  did  not  send  the  coat.  But  the  next  day 
he  sent  John  Lyster.  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Lyster,  of  Shipden  Hall,  for  this  coat,  with 
a  letter,  verbatim  thos: — **Mr.  Hodson,  I 
admire  yoa  will  play  the  diild  so  with  me  as 
yoa  have  done,  in  writing  snch  an  inconsider* 
ate  leUer.  I«et  me  have  the  boff-coat  sent 
forthwith,  otherwise  yoo  shall  so  hestr  from 
me  as  will  not  very  well  please  yaa^"  I  was 
not  at  home  when  this  nv  $%cngi^r  came ;  bat 
I  had  ordered  my  wife  not  xit  drjiver  n,  but, 
if  they  would  take  it,  let  iht^m  look  10  it: 
and  be  took  it  away;  ami  one  of  Sir  Juhn^s 
brethren  wore  it  many  year*  after,  Thuy 
sent  Captain  Batt  to  com  pound  u  ith  my  v,\vt 
about  it;  bot  I  sent  word  I  wouid  ha\p  my 
ownagain:  botJieadvisrd  mo  (tjtaki  ci price 
for  it,  and  make  no  more  &Uw.  JL  saiJ,  it  ^jl» 
hard  to  take  my  armsand  apparel  too ;  I  had 
laid  oat  a  great  deal  of  money  for  them ; 
I  hoped  they  did  not  mean  to  destroy  me,  by 
taking  my  goods  illegally  from  me.  He  said 
he  woudmake  up  the  matter,  if  I  pleased, 
bet«ixt  as;  and,  it  seems,  had  broaght  Sir 
lohn  to  a  price  for  my  coat.  I  would  not 
have  taken  Z 10  for  it  ^  he  woald  have  given 
about  £4 ;  uat,  wanting  my  receipt  for  the 
money,  he  kept  both  sides,  and  I  had  never 
Miiilaction.* — M€moir»iifCapkiinHod£son, 
Edin.  1806,  p.  17& 

Note  IV. 

On  his  dark  face  a  scorching  dime, 
And  toil,  Aaddontihd  workoftinu. 

Death  had  he  seen  by  tudden  Uow^ 
By  wasting  plague,  by  tortures  slow, 

-P.  315. 
In  this  character,  I  have  attempted  to 
ikelch  one  of  those  West  Indian  adventurers, 
who,  daring  the  coarse  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  were  p«palarly  known  by  the  name 
of  BucaoicrB.  The  successes  of  the  English 
i«  the  predatory  incaraions  upon  Spanish 
Aaierica»  daring  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  had 
sever  been  forgotten ;  and,  from  that  period 
downward,  the  exploits  of  Drake  and  Raleigh 
were  iroiuted,  upon  a  smaller  scale  indeed, 
hut  with  equally  desperate  vakwr,  by  small 


bands  of  larates,  gathered  from  all  nations^ 
but  chiefly  French  and  English.  The  en- 
grossing policy  of  the  Spaniards  tended 
greatly  to  mcrease  the  number  of  these  free- 

bootrrs,  from  whom  thHr  commnrcf;  and 
col'  nifs  yufftTeti,  in  tlie  k^uf,  nirtiiilfij]  c£lIa^ 
nu\y.  The  Windward  Islajifk^  Viliich  the 
SpaiiLards  did  not  dl^e]Il  i^ttrthy  their  owa 
occupatitm,  li^id  lM?en  pTadoiiIIy  im^tilcd  by 
adv€*nturrrsof  thf^Ffrncft  and  English  naliona. 
Hut  Iredrrk  of  Toledoi,  who  was  deapat?hi.-d 
in  iti^Q  with  a  powerfnt  flrct  aj^amst  i he- 
Dutch,  had  wrderii  Uom  tht  Court  of  Madrid 
to  demiroy  the«e  colontes,  whose  vicinity  at 
Once  offrndrd  ihr  pride  andrxcitrd  the  jcalou* 
(uspicinna  of  iheiT  S|>afiiisib  ni:iglibatir£  Thi* 
tirdiT  the  Spanish  AdminLl  executed  with 
imfTiitiirt  i!£our;  but  the  only  cofueqiuicncc 
Has,  that  the  planura.  t>eing  rendt^rm  dcs- 
iM'Tateby  ijcracciiiii^ti,  br^an,  under  the  w^ll- 
known  njimf;  of  Buc4.nitr^  to  cott?iticnoe 
ti  rclailijitiui}  lo  homdly  savage,  that  the 
pi:ru«t1  tii«iW«  the  reatlef  shudder.  When, 
they  carried  on  their  diepTed^ttOfU  at  ftcdu 
they  bo&rded,  without  respect  to  disparity  of 
number,  cvtry  Spanish  \TS.-ieI  that  came  in 
their  way  ;  and,  demeaning  ihemselvu,  Uoch 
in  tilt-  Iratth:  and  aftrrr  the  tociqtie«tf  more!  like 
demon 3  than  human  tH>iQ|^  they  saceoedtMl 
ill  imjiressing^  thcit  eticmies  wltn  a  sort  oT 
SBpir^Eitioua  terror,  whkh  rendered  them  iik 
cat^bLe  of  ofiVrinK  effectual  resiistance.  From, 
pifacy  at  eea^  tTiey  ndvanccd  to  tnaking^ 
predatory  descenia  on  the  Spanish  tcrritorii»i: 
m  which  they  diRpLijcd  the  &ame  funoaa  ana 
irrt-sS-sttblf  valour,  the  SH?vme  thirst  of  spoil, 
and  the  same  hiutid  inhnmanity  to  ihcir 
captives.  The  large  treasures  tichich  they  ac- 
Quired  in  their  adventures,  they  dissipated  by 
the  most  unbounded  licentiousness  in  gaming, 
women,  wine,  and  debauchery  of  every  «)ecies. 
When  their  spoils  were  thus  wasted,  they 
entered  into  some  new  association,  and  under- 
took new  adventures.  For  farther  particulars 
concerning  these  extraordinary  banditti,  the 
reader  may  consult  Raynal,  or  the  common' 
and  popuutt-  book  called  the  History  of  the 
Bucaniers.      . 

NOTB  V. 

On  Marston  heath 

Met,  front  to  front,  the  ranhs  nf  death, 
—P.  3»6. 

The  well-known  and  desperate  battle  of 
Long-Marston  Moor,  which  terminated  so 
unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  Charlea  com- 
menced under  very  diflfercnt  auspices.  Prince 
Rupert  had  marched  with  an  army  of  aaooo 
men  for  the  relief  of  York,  then  besieged  by 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  at  the  head  of  the 
Parliamentary  army,  and  the  Earl  of  Leven, 
with  the  Scottish  auxiliary  forces.  In  this  he 
so  completely  succeeded,  that  he  compelhsd 
the  besiegers  to  retreat  to  Marston  Moor,. 
a  large  open  plain,  about  eight  miles  distant 
from  the  city.    Thither  they  were  followed 
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by  the  Prince,  who  had  now  wiited  to  his 
army  the  garrison  of  York,  probably  not  less 
than  10,000  men  strong,  under  the  gallant 
Marquis  (then  Earl)  of  Newcastle,  white- 
locke  has  recorded,  with  much  impartiality, 
the  following  particulars  of  this  eventful  day : 
— *Thc  right  wing  of  the  Parliament  was 
commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and 
consisted  of  allnis  horse,  and  three  regiments 
of  the  Scots  horse ;  the  left  wing  was  com- 
manded by  the  Eari  of  Manchester  and 
Colonel  Cromwell.  One  body  of  their  foot 
was  commanded  by  Lord  Fairfax,  and 
consisted  of  his  foot,  and  two  brigades  of  the 
Scots  foot  for  reserve ;  and  the  main  body 
of  the  rest  of  the  foot  was  commanded  by 
Gejieral  Leven. 

*The  right  wing  of  the  Prince's  army  was 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle :  the 
left  wing  by  the  Prince  himself:  ana  the 
main  body  oy  General  Goring,  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  and  Major-General  Porter.  Thus 
were  both  sides  drawn  up  into  battalia. 

'July  3rd.  1644.  In  this  posture  both 
arroien  faced  each  other,  and  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  fight  began 
between  them.  The  Pnnce,  wfth  his  left 
wing,  fell  on  the  Parliament's  right  wing, 
routed  them,  and  pursued  them  a  n%at  way : 
the  like  did  General  Goring,  Lucas,  and 
Pbrter,  upon  the  Parliament's  main  body. 
The  three  generals,  giving  all  for  lost,  hasted 
out  of  the  field,  and  many  of  their  soldiers 
fled,  and  threw  down  their  anns ;  the  King's 
forces  too  eagerly  following  them,  the  victory, 
now  almost  achieved  by  them,  was  again 
snatched  out  of  their  hands.  For  Colonel 
Cromwell,  with  the  brave  r^ment  of  his 
countrymen,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  having 
rallied  some  of  his  horse,  fell  upon  the 
Prince's  right  wing,  where  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  was,  and  routed  them ;  and  the 
rest  of  their  companions  rallying,  they  fell 
altogether  upon  the  divided  bodies  of  Rupert 
and  Goring,  and  totally  dispersed  them,  and 
obuined  a  complete  victory,  after  three 
hours'  fight 

*From  this  battle  and  the  pursuit,  some 
reckon  were  buried  7000  Englishmen;  all 
agree  that  above  3000  of  the  Prince's  men 
were  slain  in  the  battle,  besides  those  in  the 
chase,  and  3000  prisoners  taken,  many  of  their 
chief  officers,  twenty-five  pieces  of  ordnance, 
forty-seven  colours,  10,000  arms,  two  wag- 
gons of  carabina  and  pistols,  130  barrels 
of  powder,  and  all  their  bag  and  bag- 
ffagc'—WHiTBijOCKB's  Memoirs^  foL  p.  89. 
Lond.  1683. 

Lord  Clarendon  informs  us,  that  tlie  Kinjg, 
previous  to  receiving  the  true  account  of  the 
battle,  had  been  informed,  by  an  express 
from  Oxford,  *that  Prince  Rupert  had  not 
only  relieved  York,  but  totally  defeated  the 
Sccyts.  with  many  particulars  to  confirm  it, 
all  which  was  so  much  believed  there,  that 
they'  had  made  public  fires  of  joy  for  the 
victory.' 


NOTB  VI. 


Monckion  and  MittOH  told  the  t 
How  troops Jt/RoundAeads  choked tht  Ouse^ 
And  many  a  bonny  Scot,  aghast , 
Spurring  his  fa{frsy  northward,  pasi. 
Cursing  the  day  when  meal  or  fneed 
First  lured  their  LesUyd'er  the  Tweed 
-P.  3«9* 

Monckton  and  Mitton  are  villaf^  near 
the  river  Ouse,  and  not  verydistantfrom  the 
field  of  battle.  The  partkmlars  of  the  action  ' 
were  violently  disputed  at  the  time;  but 
the  following  extract,  from  the  Manuscript 
History  of  the  Baronial  House  of  SomerviUe, 
is  decisixT  as  to  the  flight  of  the  Scottish 
general,  the  Earl  of  Leven.  The  particalars 
are  given  by  the  author  of  the  history  on  the 
authority  of  his  father,  then  the  representative 
of  the  family.  This  cartons  roanntcripC  has 
been  published  by  consent  of  my  noble  triead, 
the  present  Lorcl  SomerviUe. 

*The  order  of  this  great  batteU, 
both  armies  was  neer  of  ane  equall  1 
consisting,  to  the  best  calculattooe,  neer  to 
three  score  thousand  men  upon  both  ardea, 
I  shall  not  take  upoo  me  todiscryve ;  sJbeit, 
from  the  draugfauuen  taken  upon  the  place, 
and  information  I  receaved  from  this  gentle- 
man, who  being  then  a  volunteer,  as  havinjg 
no  command,  bad  opportunitie  and  Hbertie 
to  rydefrom  the  one  wing  of  the  annieto  the 
other,  to  view  all  ther  several  squadrons  of 
horse  and  battallions  of  foot,  how  formed, 
and  in  what  manner  drawn  up.  with  every 
other  circumstance  relating  to  the  fight,  and 
that  both  as  to  the  King's  armies  and  that 
of  the  Pteliament's,  amongst  whom,  aadU 
the  engadgment,  he  went  from  stattone  to 
sUtione  to  observe  ther  order  and  forme; 
but  that  the  descriptione  of  this  battell,  with 
the  various  success  on  both  sides  at  the 
beginning,  with  the  loss  of  the  royal  amie, 
and  the  sad  effects  that  fbllowea  that  nus- 
fortune  as  to  his  Majestie's  interest,  bes  been 
so  often  done  already  by  Englidi  atttbor% 
little  to  our  commendatrane,  how  justly 
I  shall  not  dispute,  sein?  the  truth  ia,  as  o«r 
principall  generall  tied  that  night  neer  foortie 
mvlles  from  the  place  of  the  fight,  that  part 
of^the  armie  where  he  commanded  being 
total  lie  routed;  but  it.  is  as  true,  that  mu^ 
of  the  victorie  is  attributed  to  the  good  con- 
duct of  David  Lesselie,  lievetennentpgenerall 
of  our  horse.  Cromwell  himself,  that  minione 
of  fortune,  but  the  rod  of  God's  wrath,  to 
punish  eftirward  three  rebellious  oatiooa, 
disdained  not  to  take  orders  from  him,  albeit 
then  in  the  same  onalitie  of  command  for  the 
Parliament  as  beti^  lievetenneot-general  to 
the  Earl  or  Manchester's  horse,  whom,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Scots  horse,  haveinr 
routed  the  Prince's  right  wing,  as  be  haio^ 
done  that  of  the  Pariiament's.  These  Cwo- 
commanders  of  the  horse  upon  that  wiiijg 
wisely  restrained  the  great  bodies- of  tbeir^ 
horse  from  persaing^  tfieie  b 
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bat,  wlieeHtng  to  the  IdUiaod,  faUs  in  apoa 
the  naked  flanks  of  the  Prince's  main  battal- 
lion  of  foot,  caryins^  them  doone  with  peat 
violence;  nether  mett  they  with  any  gteat 
resistance  nntiU  they  came  to  the  Marques 
of  Newcastle  his  battallione  of  White  Coats, 
who,  first  pepperinc^  them  soundly  with  ther 
shott,  when  th^  came  to  charge,  stootW  bore 
them  ap  with  tbeir  picks  that  thev  conld  not 
enter  to  break  them.  Here  the  nrliameat*s 
horse  of  that  wiiu^  receaved  ther  groUest 
knse,  and  a  stop  for  sometyme  pott  to  ther 
hoped-for  victone:  and  that  only  by  the 
stoat  resisUnoe  ot  this  rallant  battallione, 
which  consisted  neer  of  toor  thousand  foot, 
ontil  at  length  a  Scots  refHment  of  dragoons, 
commanded  by  Colkmell  Friseall,  with  other 
two,  was  brooght  to  open  them  upon  some 
hand,  which  at  length  they  did,  when  all  the 
ammanitiooe  was  spent.  Having  refused 
qaartera  every  man  fell  in  the  same  order 
and  ranke  wherein  he  had  fooghten. 

'Be  this  ezecation  was  done,  the  Prince 
retamed  from  the  persuite  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  Psrliamenrs  horse,  which  be  had 
beatten  and  followed  too  /arre,  to  the  losse 
of  the  battel!,  which  certanelyj  in  all  roen*s 
opinions,  he  might  have  caryed  if  he  had  not 
been  too  violent  upon  the  pursuite:  which 
gave  his  enemies  upon  the  Wt-hana  oppor> 
tonitie  to  disperse  and  cat  doone  his  infantrie, 
wbo^  haveifuj;  cleared  the  field  of  all  the 
■landing  IkmIics  of  r<,*ivt.  v.  1  .  w.  iaUTi  many 
.  .  r  ,  <-3it  ihnr  outifi,  ^(.un^jirij;;  ri'^4y  to 
reccavc!  (.h*  thirge  of  his,  wlUuosi  flpenL  hrj'rs^ 
if  hr  ibiMiJd  attempt  itj  *hich  iht^  l\ince 
obaerveing,  and  seeinff  ^\\  lost,  he  ivtrcated 
t0  Vorke  with  two  Thoujand  horse.  Not- 
wkhstanding  o4f  this,  ther  wam.  tkat  tiij^ht  !iuch 
a  coii«t«niEatiofte  in  th«  Pari iam (,111  armies, 
that  it's  belin'vd  by  mCML  of  those  that  wer 
there  prMEDt,  that  vf  the  Pi Incc,  haveing  so 
gfirat  a  bcKiy  of  horse  iniejre;  had  made  ane 
Ofifall  thmt  nijrht,  or  the  Tiuy^^inj^  naurninjr 
be^tyme,  he  had  cin^'ed  the  viclwic  out  of 
Jher  tiand^ ;  for  it  'a  certain^  by  th*?  tnaminji^^B 
%ht.  He  bad  nitlycd  a  boJy  of  U'.n  ihousand 
men,  wherof  ther  was  inrcr  thrt^ft  thc»«?iitnd 
nJUAt  bone.  Tbese^  with  the  as^tatajict*  of 
me.  ticiBne  and  garrisounc  of  \'urkc,  mi^ht 
lave  tioAe  mach  lo  have  ri-cn^H  f<..i  the 
vidoi^,  for  the  loss  of  thw  battel!  ia  4^*sct 
kMt  toe  fCinff  and  his  interest  in  the  three 
kingdomes ;  nis  Majestic  never  being  able 
eftir  this  to  make  head  in  the  north,  but  lost 
his  garrisons  every  day. 

*As  for  Generall  Loselie,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  flight  haveing  that  part  of  the  army 
qaite  brocken,  whare  he  had  placed  himself, 
oy  the  vakmr  of  the  Prince,  he  imagined, 
and  was  confenned  by  the  opinione  of  others 
then  upon  the  place  with  him,  that  the  battel  1 
was  irrecoverably  lost,  seefaig  they  wer  fleeing 
■pon  all  hands:  thdrfore  they  hnmblie  in- 
treated  his  excseilenoe  to  reteir  and  wait  his 
better  fortooe,  which,  without  farder  advvse- 
ing,  he  did ;  and  never  drew  bridle  untili  he 


came  the  lenth  of  Leads,  having  ridden  all 
that  niffht  with  a  cloak  of  dra^  de  'berrU 
about  him,  belonging  to  this  gentleman  of 
whom  I  write,  then  in  his  retinue,  with  many 
other  officers  of  good  onalitie.  It  was  neer 
twelve  the  next  day  befor  they  had  the 
certanety  who  was  master  of  the  field,  when 
at  length  ther  arryves  ane  expresse,  sent  by 
David  Lesselie,  to  acquaint  the  General  they 
had  obtained  a  most  glorious  victory,  and 
that  the  Prince,  with  his  brocken  troupes, 
was  fled  from  Vorke.  This  intelligence  was 
somewhat  amazeing  to  these  gentlemen  that 
had  been  eye-witnesses  to  the  disorder  of  the 
armie  before  ther  retearing,  and  had  thet 
accompanyed  the  General  in  his  flight ;  who, 
being  moch  weaijed  that  evening  of  the 
battell  with  ordenn^  of  his  armie,  and  now 
quite  spent  with  his  long;  journey  in  the 
night,  had  casten  himselfe  doone  opon  a  bed 
to  rest,  when  this  gentleman  comeing  qoyetly 
into  his  chamber,  ne  awoke,  and  hastily  cryes 
out,  **  Lievetennent-coUonell,  what  news  ?  " — 
"  All  is  safe,  may  it  please  your  Excellence ; 
the  Parliament's  armie  hes  obtained  a  great 
victory:"  and  then  delyvers  the  letter.  The 
Generall.  upon  the  hearing  of  this,  knocked 
upon  his  breast,  and  sayea.  **  I  would  to  God 
I  had  died  upon  the  place!**  and  then  opens 
the  letter,  which,  in  a  few  lines,  gave  ane 
account  of  the  victory,  and  in  the  close 
pressed  his  speedy  retome  to  the  armie, 
which  he  did  the  next  day.  being  accompanyed 
some  myites  back  by  this  gentleman,  who 
then  takes  his  leave  of  him,  and  receaved  at 
parting  many  expressions  of  kyndenesse,  with 
promises  that  he  would  never  be  nnmyndfoi 
of  his  care  and  respect  towards  him ;  and  in 
the  end  he  intreats  him  to  present  his  service 
to  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances  in  Scot- 
land. Thereftir  the  Generall  sets  forward  in 
his  journey  for  the  armie,  as  this  gentleman 
did  for  .  «  <  -  t  in  order  to  his  trans- 
port atmnr  for  Scotranil,  where  he  arn^ed 
sr-n  Hay^  rftir  ihp  fight  of  Mestouae  Muir, 
ard  ga've  the  first  true  nrnnint  and  descrip- 
tionc  of  that  (frcai  b.dr'  fl,  wherein  the 
Covenanters  tbt^n  gJon^ 4  «oe  much,  that 
th<  V  im  p^ouily  boaKtcJ  thr  Lord  had  now 
sii'TiaLly  appeared  for  hit  canse  and  people; 
it  rjrjng  onftnary  for  thera,  iTureinff  the  whole 
time  of  this  warrr,  ; ..  .  :  ite  the  jgreatnef 
of  their  edctf^sti  t  j  '•  Es  and  justice  of 

ther c!au^, untili  \^*  1       ice trysted them 

with  MiEneo^Dsse  di^];H:r:-:ii  i>  jtic,  and  then  you 
mii'ht  have  heard  thts  l.inijiiage  from  them, 
"  That  it  pleases  the  Lord  to  ffive  his  oune 
the  heavyest  end  of  the  tree  to  bear,  that  the 
saints  and  the  people  of  God  roust  still  be 
sufferers  while  they  are  here  away,  that  the 
malignant  party  was  God*s  rod  to  punish 
them  for  ther  unthankfollnesse.  which  in  the 
end  hewill  cast  into  the  fire;**  with  a  thousand 
other  expressions  and  scripture  citations, 
prophanety  and  blasphemously  uttered  by 
them,  to  palliate  ther  villainie  and  rebellion.* 
^MtmotrsoftJuSonurvUUs.    Edin.  1815. 
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NotbVII. 


Wt'/A  Ais  barb'd  hors*^  fresh  tidings  say^ 
Siout  Cromwell  has  redeemed  the  day, 

-I*.  319. 

Cromwell^  with  his  regiment  of  CQiraasiers, 
had  a  principal  share  in  turning^  the  fate  of 
the  day  at  Marston  Moor ;  which  was  equally 
matter  of  triumph  to  the  Independents,  and 
of  grief  and  heart-burning  to  the  Presby- 
terians rtr.^  tn  thp  Sron?-,ti.    T*-*-  -'pal  Bailue 

cipr.     -     -  j  '  .  ■;    .■   :!    .:  ,,  ■  i.i.i    I  ^  I.  ■li.-W:;, :-  - 

The  llidL'p>'n'i5-nts  ncut  uy  vm:  quickly  to 
assure  thai  aJl  the  ^lory  of  tTiat  nif^'it  wu 
thrim ;  And  thfV  and  ibtir  Major- Uempral 
CTomwirll  had  domt  it  all  ihcT^  a  I  otic:  but 
Ciptain  Stu.irt  arternard  shDwctl  the  vanity 
unci  fal.«rh<WKci  of  tlicir  disgraceful  rtbiiion. 
GcxJ  gave  uts  that  ^'ietory  woTirlerfuIly.  Tb^re 
TflTFre  three  p*«Tierals  on  each  atde^  Ivf.slpy^ 
FairfaKiand  Manchestt'f ;  Rupert,  Ntfwi:a5tle| 
and  King.  Within  ha^f  an  baar  an4  hm^  all 
«iK  took  them  to  thiMr  liceJs;— this  to  van 
atone.  The  di  sad  van  t  agtr  of  tb<r  jfrouti  d,  a  nd 
violeiiee  of  the  flower  of  Prince  Rupert's 
bonK^  carrk-d  all  our  right  tvinij  down  ;  only 
E^liRtcm  kept  gronndi  (o  his  grrat  loas ;  his 
Itetitciiajit-CFOWmert  a  brave  man,  t  fear  shall 
die,  and  his  aon  Robert  be  mutilated  of  an 
arm,  Lindaav  bad  the  greatest  hazard  of 
any  ;  but  tlie'  bef  inning  of  ihc  viciory  *a^ 
from  David  L^^Tv,  who  before  was  trinch 
fUSpected  of  evil  designs:  he,  with  thr  Scots 
ana  CromwcirB  hon*c,  having  the  advantage 
of  the  gronnd,  did  diji^ipatr  all  trffore  them,* 
—BAttAA^'i /^/irrj  and  Ji^urmais,  Ed  10. 
i7«tSi  SvOi  iL  jO. 

Note  VIII. 

Do  noi  my  native  dales  prolong 
Of  Percy  Rede  the  tragic  song. 
Trained  forward  to  his  bloody  fall 
By  Girsonjield^  thai  treacherous  Hall? 

In  a  poem,  entitled  *T1ie  Lay  of  the  Reed- 
water  Minstrel,*  Newcastle,  1009,  this  tale, 
with  many  others  peculiar  to  the  valley  of 
the  Reed,  is  commemorated: — 'The  par- 
ticulars of  the  traditional  story  of  Farcy  Reed 
ofTronghend,  and  the  Halls  of  Girsonfield, 
the  author  had  from  a  descendant  of  the 
familyofReed.  From  big  account,  it  appears 
that  Fercival  Reed,  Esouire,  a  keeper  of 
Reedsdale,  was  betrayed  by  the  Halb  (hence 
denominated  the  falsehearted  Ha*8)toa  band 
of  moss-troopers  of  the  name  of  Crosier,  who 
slew  him  at  Batingfaope,  near  the  source  of 
the  Reed. 

'The  Halls  were,  after  the  murder  of  Parcy 
Reed,  held  in  such  universal  abhorrence  and 
contempt  by  the  inhabitants  of  Reedsdale, 
for  their  cowardly  and  treacherous  behaviour, 
that  they  were  ooliged  to  leave  the  country.* 

1  n  another  passage,  we  are  informed  that  the 
ghost  of  the  injured  Borderer  is  supposed  to 


haunt  the  banks  of  a  brook  called  the  Fringle. 
These  Redes  of  Troughend  were  a  very 
uicient  family,  as  may  be  conjectured  from 
their  deriving  their  surname  from  the  river 
on  which  the^r  had  their  mansion.  An  epitaph 
on  one  of  their  tombs  affirms,  that  the  ramuy 
held  their  lands  of  Troughend,  which  are 
situated  on  the  Reed,  nearly  opposite  to 
Otterbum,  for  the  incredible  space  of  nine 
hundred  yeaxa. 

Note  IX. 
And  near*the  spot  thai  gave  me  name^ 
The  mooted  mound  qf  Risinghaney 
Where  Reed  upon  her  margin  sees 
Sweet  Woodbume^'s  cottages  and  trees. 
Some  andeni  sculptor^ s  art  has  shoton 
An  outlaw's  image  on  the  stone.— "9,  319. 

Rbingham,  upon  the  river  Reed,  near  the 
beautiful  hamlet  of  Woodbnm,  is  an  andent 
Roman  station,  formeriv  called  Habitancnra. 
Camden  saya,  that  in  his  time  the  popular 
account  bor«,  that  it  had  been  the  abode  of 
a  deity,  or  giaint.  called  Magoa ;  and  appeals, 
in  support  of  this  tradition,  as  well  as  to 
the  etymology  of  Risingham,  or  Reisenham, 
which  signiSea,  in  German,  the  habitation 
of  the  giants,  to  two  Roman  alurs  taken 
out  of  the  river,  inscribed.  Dbo  MoGOim 
Cadbnokuii.  About  half  a  mile  distant 
from  Risingham,  upon  an  eminence  covered 
with  scattml  birch-trees  and  fragments  of 
rock,  there  is  cut  upon  a  large  rock,  in  alto 
relievo,  a  remarkable  figure,  called  Robin 
of  Rismgham,  or  Robin  of  Reedsdale.  It 
presents  a  hunter,  with  his  bow  raised  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  what  seems  to  be 
a  hare.  There  ia  a  <|uiver  at  the  back  of  the 
figure,  and  he  ia  dreaaed  in  a  long  coat,  or 
kiftle,  coming  down  to  the  kneea,  and 
meeting  cloae,  with  a  girdle  bound  round 
him.  Dr.  Horadey,  who  aaw  all  monnmenta 
of  antiauity  with  Roman  eyea,  indinea  to 
think  thb  figure  a  Roman  ardier:  and 
certainly  the  bow  ia  rather  of  the  ancient  aiae 
than  of  that  which  waa  ao  formidable  in  the 
hand  of  the  English  archers  of  the  middle 
ages.  But  the  rudeneaa  of  the  whole  fignre 
preventa  our  founding  atrongly  upon  a 
^r  — jporUon.    The  popular 


tra- 


maccuracy  of  prop 

dition  ia,  that  it  repreaenta  a  giant,  whoae 
brother  reaided  at  Woodbnm,  and  be  himaelf 
at  Riainjrhatn.  It  adda.  that  they  aubsiated 
by  hunting,  and  that  one  of  them,  finding 
the  game  become  too  acarce  to  snpport 
them,  poiaoned  hia  companion,  in  whose 
memory  the  monument  waa  engraved.  What 
atrange  and  traffic  ctrcumstance  may  be 
concealed  under  this  legend,  or  whether  it  is 
utterly  apocryphal,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
discover. 

The  name  of  Robin  of  Redesdale  waa  given 
to  one  of  the  Umfravillea  Lorda  of  PiudboeL 
and  afterwards  to  one  HiUiard,  a  ftiend  and 
foltower  of  the  king-making  Bar!  of  Warwkrk. 
Thia  person  commanded  an  army  of  Noitb* 
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amptonshtre  and  tXHthem  men,  who  seised 
on  and  beheaded  the  Earl  Rivera,  father  to 
Edward  the  P<mrth*8  queen,  and  his  son, 
Sir  John  Woodville.— See  Hounshbd,  ad 
,1469. 


Note  X. 

do  thou  rtvtrt 

Tkd  staHtUs  ofUu  BucanUr,—'?,  319. 

The  *  statutes  of  the  Bncaniers*  were,  in 
reality,  more  equitable  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  state  of  society  under 
whidi  they  had  been  formed.  They  chiefly 
related,  as  may  readily  be  conjectured,  to 
the  distribution  and  the  inheritance  of  their 
plunder. 

When  the  expedition  was  completed,  the 
land  of  prise-money  accjuired  was  thrown 
together,  each  party  takin?  his  oath  that  be 
hM  retained  or  concealed  no  part  of  the 
common  stock.  If  any  one  transjjessed  in 
this  important  particular,  the  punishment 
was,  his  being  set  ashore  on  some  desert  key 
or  island,  to  shift  for  himself  as  he  oonlo. 
The  owners  of  the  vessel  had  then  their  share 
assigned  for  the  expenses  of  the  outfit.  These 
were  generally  old  pirates,  settled  at  Tobago, 
Jamaica.  St.  Domingo,  or  some  other  French 
or  Enghsh  settlement.  The  surgeon's  and 
carpenter's  salaries,  with  the  fM-ice  of  pro- 
vistons  and  ammunition,  were  also  defrayed. 
Then  ftcrflowed  the  compensation  due  to  the 
maimed  and  wounded,  rated  according  to 
the  dama^ce  they  had  sustained;  as  six 
hundred  pieces  of  eight,  or  six  slaves,  for  the 
kM0  of  an  arm  or  leg,  and  so  in  proportion. 

'After  this  act  of  justice  and  humanity,  the 
remainder  of  the  booty  was  divided  into  as 
many  shares  as  there  were  Bucaniers.  The 
commander  could  only  lav  claim  to  a  single 
share,  as  the  rest:  but  they  complimented 
him  with  two  or  three,  in  proportion  as  he 
had  acanitted  himself  to  their  satisfaction. 
When  the  vessel  was  not  the  property  of  the 
whole  company,  the  person  who  had  fitted  it 
ontj  and  ramisned  it  with  necessary  arms 
ana  ammunition,  was  entitled  to  a  third  of 
all  the  prises.  Favour  had  never  any  in- 
fluence in  the  division  of  the  booty,  for  every 
share  wax  determined  by  lot.  Instances  <» 
such  rigid  justice  as  this  are  not  easily  met 
with,  and  they  extended  even  to  the  dead. 
Their  share  waa  given  to  the  man  who  was 
known  to  be  their  companion  when  alive, 
and  therefore  their  heir.  If  the  person  who 
had  been  killed  bad  no  intimate,  bis  part  was 
sent  to  his  relations,  when  they  were  known. 
If  there  were  no  friends  nor  relations,  it  was 
<Ustribitted  in  charity  to  the  poor  and  to 
churches,  which  were  to  pray  for  the  person 
in  whose  name  these  benefactions  were  given, 
the  fruits  of  tnbaman,  but  necessary  piratical 
plunders.*— Ratral's  History  of  Europomn 
SfUUments  in  tho  Eatt  and  West  Indies, 
hyJnUmmamd,    Lond.  1776,  8vo^  lit  p.  41* 


Note  XL 


Tks  course  of  Tees.—T.  324. 

The  view  from  Barnard  Castle  commands 
the  rich  and  magnificent  valley  of  Tees. 
Immediately  adjacent  to  the  river,  the  banks 
are  very  thickly  wooded ;  at  a  little  distance 
they  are  more  open  and  cultivated;  but, 
being  interspersea  with  hedge-rows,  and  with 
isolated  trees  of  great  size  and  age,  they  still 
retain  the  richness  of  woodland  scenery.  The- 
river  itself  flows  in  a  deep  trench  of  solid 
rock,  chiefly  limestone  and  marble.  The 
finest  view  of  its  romantic  course  is  from 
a  handsome  modem-built  bridge  over  the 
Tees,  by  the  late  Mr.  Morritt  of  Kokeby.  In 
Leland^s  time,  the  marble  quarries  seem  to 
have  been  of  some  value.  '  Hard  under  the 
cliff  by  Egliston,  is  found  on  eche  side  of  Tese 
very  /air  marble^  wont  to  be  taken  up  booth 
bv  marbelers  of  Bamardes  Castelle  and  of 
)S^listcn,  and  partly  to  have  been  wrought 
by  them,  and  partly  sold  onwrought.  to 
otbeTs.*-^Iiinerary.  Oxford,  1768, 8vo,  p.  88. 


NoteXIL 


Eglision^sgrey  ruins,— "2, 324. 

The  ruins  of  this  abbey,  or  priory,  (for 
Tanner  calls  it  the  former,  and  iLeland  the 
latter,)  are  beautifully  situated  upon  the 
anfle,  formed  by  a  little  dell  called  Tnorsgill, 
a  tits  junction  with  the  Tees.  A  good  part 
of  the  religious  house  is  still  in  some  degree 
habitable,  out  the  church  is  in  ruins.  Eglis- 
ton was  dedicated  to  St  Mary  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Rajph  de  Multon  about  the  end 
of  Heniy  the  Second's  reign.  There  were 
formerly  the  tombs  of  the  families  of  Rokeby^ 
Bowes,  and  Fits-Hugh. 


NoteXIU. 


ihemound^ 

Raised  by  thai  Legion  long  renown" a  ^ 
Whose  votive  shrine  asserts  their  claim 
Of  pious,  faithfuiy  conquering  fame. 

-P.  3^5. 
Close  behind  the  George  Inn  at  Greta 
Brieve  there  Is  a  well-preserved  Roman 
encampment,  surrounded  with  a  triple  ditdi, 
lying  between  the  river  Greta  and  a  brook 
called  the  Tutta.  The  four  entrances  are 
easily  to  be  discerned.  Very  many  Roman 
altars  and  monuments  have  been  found  in 
the  vidnky,  most  of  which  are  preserved  at 
Rokeby  by  my  friend  Mr.  Momtt.  Among 
others  is  a  small  votive  altar,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, LEG.  VI.  VIC  P.  p.  P.,  which  has  been 
rendered  Legio,  Scxta.  Victrix,  Pia,  Foriis. 
Fidelis. 
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NotbXIV. 
Roksbft  turrtis  Ai^k.—V,  325. 
This  ancient  manor  lon{^  ;ave  name  to 
ft  family  by  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been 
possessed  from  the  Conquest  downward, 
and  who  are  at  different  times  distingaished 
in  history.  It  was  the  Baron  of  Rolc^»v  who 
finally  defeated  the  insurrection  of  the  Eiarl  of 
Northamberland,  iSriM^nr  Hm.  /^  of  which 
Holinshed  gives  the  following  account:— The 
King,  advertised  hereof  caused  a  great  armie 
to  be  assembled,  &nd  came  forward  with 
the  same  towards  his  enemies ;  bnt  yer  the 
King  came  to  Nottingham,  Sir  Thomas,  or 
<as  other  copies  hane)  Sir  Rafe  Rokesbie, 
Sbiriffe  of  Yorkeshire,  assembled  the  forces 
of  the  coantrie  to  resist  the  Barle  and  his 
^ower;    coming  to  Grimbantbrigs,  beside 


came  forward  onto  Bramham-moor,  near  to 
Halslewood,  where  they  chose  their  ground 
meet  to  fight  upon.  The  Shiriffe  was  as 
Teadie  to  giue  battell  as  the  Brie  to  receiue  it ; 
and  so  with  a  standard  of  S.  George  spread, 
set  fiercelie  vpon  the  Barle,  who^  mder  a 
standard  of  his  owne  armes,  encountered  his 
aduersaries  with  great  manhood.  There  was 
a  sore  inconnter  and  cruell  conflict  betwixt 
the  parties,  but  in  the  end  the  victorie  fell  to 
the  Shiriff'e.  The  Lord  Bardolfe  was  Uken, 
but  sore  wounded,  so  that  he  shortlie  after 
died  of  the  hurts.  As  for  the  Barle  of  North- 
umberland, he  was  slain  outright ;  so  that 
now  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  which  gaue 
an  inkling  ot  this  his  heauy  hap  long  before, 
namelie, 

**  Stirps  Penltfau  perlet  confitsa  nifau." 

For  thb  Barle  was  the  stocke  and  malne 
root  of  all  that  were  left  aliue,  called  by  the 
name  of  Ptersie ;  and  of  manie  more  by  diuera 
daughters  di^Mitched.  For  whose  mitfortune 
the  people  were  not  a  little  sorrie,  making 
report  of  the  gentleman's  valiantnesse,  re- 
nowne,  and  honour,  and  applieing  vnto  him 
certeine  lamentable  verses  out  of  Lucatne, 
saieng, 
"Sed  not  nee  sanguis,  noc  tantum  rulnera  nostrl 
Affeoertt  senls :  quantum  eesuta  per  urbetn 
Ora  duds,  quae  transfixo  defonnia  pUo 
Vidinuis." 

For  his  head,  full  of  siluer  horie  haires,  being 
put  upon  a  stake,  was  openlie  carried  through 
London,  and  set  vpon  the  bridge  of  the  same 
citie:  in  like  manner  was  the  Lord  Bar- 
dolfea.*— HoUNSHBD's  ChronicUs.  Lond. 
180a,  4to.  iii.  45.  The  Rokeby,  or  Rokesby 
family,  dmtinned  to  be  distinguished  until 
the  great  Civil  War,  when,  having  embraced 
the  cause  of  Charles  I,  th^  suffered  severely 
by  fines  and  confiscations.  The  esUte  then 
passed  from  its  ancient  oossessors  to  the 
family  of  the  Robinsons,  from  whom  it  was 
purchased  by  the  father  of  my  valued  friend, 
4he  present  proprietor. 


NotbXV. 
AsUrn  emd  UmSyVeilovety  road. 
As  e'tr  the  foot  qfMimstrti  trodg  I 

—P.  li% 
What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the 
romantic  glen,  or  rather  ravine,  through 
which  the  Greta  finds  a  passage  between 
Rokeby  and  Mortham ;  the  former  situated 
upon  tne  left  bank  of  Greta,  the  latter  on 
the  right  bank,  about  half  a  mile  nearer  to 
its  junction  with  the  Tees.  The  river  runs 
with  very  great  rapidity  over  a  bed  of  solid 
rock,  broken  by  many  shelving  descents, 
down  which  the  stream  dashes  with  great 
noise  and  impetuosity,  vindicating  its  ety- 
mology, which  has  been  derived  from  the 
Gothic,  Gridan,  to  clamour.  The  banks 
partake  of  the  same  wild  and  romantic 
character,  being  chiefly  lofty  cliffs  of  lime- 
stone rock,  whose  grey  colour  contrasts 
admirably  with  the  various  trees  and  shrubs 
which  find  root  among  their  crevices,  as  well 
as  with  the  hue  of  the  ivy.  which  clings  around 
them  in  profusion,  ana  hangs  down  from 
their  projections  in  long  sweeping  tendrils. 
At  other  points  the  rocks  give  place  to  pre- 
cipitous banks  of  earth,  bluing  large  trees 
intermixed  with  copsewood.  In  one  spot  the 
dell,  which  is  elsewhere  very  narrow,  widens 
for  a  space  to  leave  room  for  a  dark  grove  of 
yew  trees,  intermixed  here  and  there  with 
aged  pines  of  uncommon  sise.  Directly 
opposite  to  this  sombre  thicket,  the  cliffs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Greta  are  tall,  white, 
and  fringed  with  all  kinds  of  deciduous 
shrubs.  The  whole  scenery  of  this  spot  is 
so  much  adapted  to  the  ideas  of  superstition, 
that  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  Blockula, 
from  thejplace  were  the  Swedish  witches  were 
supposedT  to  hold  their  Sabbath.  The  dell, 
however,  has  superstitions  of  its  own  growth, 
for  it  is  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  a  female 
spectre,  called  the  Dobie  of  Mortnam.  The 
cause  assigned  for  her  appearance  is  a  lady's 
having  been  whilom  murdered  in  the  wood, 
in  evioence  of  which,  her  blood  is  shown  upon 
the  stairs  of  the  old  tower  at  Mortham. 
But  whether  she  was  slain  b^  a  jealous 
husband,  or  by  savage  banditti,  or  by  an 
uncle  who  coveted  her  estate,  or  by  a  rejected 
lover,  are  points  upon  which  the  traditions  of 
Rokeby  do  not  enable  us  to  decide. 


Note  XVI. 


How  wkistU  rush  bids  tomposts  * 

That  this  is  a  general  superstitioo,  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  been  on  ship^ioard, 
or  who  have  conversed  with  seamen.  The 
most  formidable  whistler  that  I  remember  to 
have  met  with  was  the  apparition  of  a  certaia 
Mrs.  Leakey,  who.  about  i<^  resided,  we 
are  told,  at  Mjmehead,  in  Somerset,  wtiere 
her  only  son  drove  a  considerable  trade 
between  that  port  and  Wateiibrd,  and  was 
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owner  of  several  veraek.  This  old  jrentle- 
woman  was  of  a  social  disposition,  and  so 
acceptable  to  ber  friends,  that  they  used  to 
say  to  her  and  to  each  other,  it  were  pity  such 
an  excellent  eood-natured  old  lady  shonld 
die;  to  which  she  was  wont  to  repl^,  that 
whatever  pleasnre  they  mig^ht  find  m  her 
company  just  now,  they  woald  not  jn^atly 
like  to  see  or  converse  with  her  after  death, 
which  nevertheless  she  was  apt  to  think 
miffht  happen.  Accordingly,  after  her  death 
and  foneral  she  bc^an  to  appear  to  various 
perKms  by  night  and  by  noonday,  in  her 
own  house,  in  the  town  and  fields,  at  sea 
and  upon  shore.  So  far  had  she  departed 
from  her  former  urbanity,  that  she  is  recorded 
to  have  kicked  a  doctor  of  medicine  for  his 
impolite  negligence  in  omitting  to  hand  her 
over  a  stile.  It  was  also  her  humour  to 
appear  upon  the  quay,  and  call  for  a  boat 
But  especially  so  soon  as  any  of  her  son*8 
ships  approached  the  harbour,  'this  ghost 
would  appear  in  the  same  ^arb  and  likeness 
as  when  she  was  alive,  an<L  standing  at  the 
mainmast,  woald  blow  with  a  whistle,  and 
though  it  were  never  so  great  a  calm,  yet 
immediately  there  would  arise  a  most  dread- 
ful storm,  that  would  break,  wreck,  and 
drown  ship  and  goods.*  When  she  had  thus 
proceeded  until  her  son  had  neither  credit  to 
firetght  a  vessel,  nor  could  have  procured 
men  to  sail  in  it,  she  began  to  attack  the 
persons  of  his  family,  and  actually  strangled 
their  only  child  in  the  cradle.  The  rest  of 
ber  story,  showing  how  the  spectre  looked 
over  the  shoulder  of  her  daughter-in-law 
while  dressing  her  hair  at  a  looking-glass, 
and  how  Mrs.  Leakey  the  younger  took 
courage  to  address  her,  and  how  the  bddam 
despatched  her  to  an  Irish  prelate,  famous 
for  his  crimes  and  misfortunes,  to  exhort 
him  to  repentance,  and  to  apprue  him  that 
otherwiae  he  would  be  hangea  and  how  the 
bishop  was  satisfied  with  replying,  that  if  he 
was  bom  to  be  hanged,  he  shonld  not  be 
drowned ; — all  these,  wiui  many  more  par- 
ticulars, may  be  found  at  the  end  of  one  of 
John  Dunton*s  publications,  called  Athenian- 
— ,  London,  1  jia  where  the  tale  is  engrossed 
lier  the  title  of  ^The  Apparition  Evidence.* 


Note  XVIL 


O/Briek^t  cap  and  Elmo's  light. 

-T.327. 

*ThisBricaa,  Kingof  Sweden,  in  histime  was 
held  second  to  none  in  the  magical  art ;  and 
he  was  so  fiamiliar  with  the  evilspirits,  whkh 
he  exceedingly  adwed,  that  which  way  soever 
he  turned  bts  cap,  the  wind  would  presently 
blow  that  way.  From  this  occasion  he  was 
called  Windy  Cap ;  and  many  men  believed 
that  Regnema,  King  of  Denmark,  by  the 
conduct  ol*  this  Ericns,  who  was  his  nephew, 
dkl  bi^ppily  extend  his  piracy  into  the  most 


remote  pans  of  the  earth,  and  conquered 
many  countries  and  fenced  cities  by  his 
cunning,  and  at  last  was  his  coadjutor ;  that 
by  the  consent  of  the  nobles,  he  should  be 
chosen  King  of  Sweden,  which  continued 
a  long  time  with  him  very  happily,  until  he 
died  of  old  age.*— Olaus,  utsufra^  p.  45. 


Note  XVIIL 


Tkt  Demon  FrigaU,—'?.  327. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  a  well-known  nautical 
superstition  concerning  a  fantastic  vessel, 
called  by  sailors  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and 
supposed  to  be  seen  about  the  latitude  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  She  is  distinguished 
from  earthly  vessels  by  bearing  a  press 
of  sail  when  all  others  are  unable,  from  stresa 
of  weather,  to  show  an-  inch  of  canvaa 
The  cause  of  her  wandering  is  not  altogether 
certain  ;  but  the  general  account  is,  that  she 
was  originally  a  vessel  loaded  with  great 
wealth,  on  board  of  which  some  horrkl  act  of 
murder  and  piracy  had  been  committed ;  that 
the  plague  broke  out  among  the  wicked  crew 
who  had  perpetrated  the  crime,  and  that 
they  sailed  in  vain  from  port  to  port,  offering, 
as  the  price  of  shelter,  the  whole  of  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth  ;  that  they  were  excluded  from 
every  harbour,  for  fear  01  the  contagion  which 
was  devouring  them  ;  and  that,  as  a  punish- 
ment of  their  crimes,  the  apparition  of  the 
ship  still  continues  to  haunt  those  seas  in 
which  the  caUstrophe  took  place,  and  is 
considered  by  the  mariners  as  the  worst  of  all 
possible  omens. 

My  late  lamented  friend.  Dr.  John  Leyden, 
has  introduced  this  phenomenon  into  his 
*  Scenes  of  Infancy,*  imputing,  with  poetical 
ingenuity,  the  dreadful  judgment  to  the  first 
ship  wh^  commenced  the  slave  trade  :— 

'Stout  wu  \h-  iHtrditi'i  JlrijJray  jIiwd 

IVhcM  Ttct  V«>unLJwi,|f  ocf  the  oce4h  sUHnuim: 
Hut,  ere  list  tnoiin  fapf  «*lv«r  h4>fn»  ha<l  KOf^d^ 
Andd  ifae  crew  lliA  ipcdded  filj^ue  «ppoKr'd, 
I-oiat  HJirt  il@palriii«,  «n  tll«k  wal«T7  PVcTt 

>4£oi    ■"       '■       "  -- 


Tc  mv^ty  fVleniUjr. ,  -. .  ^ 

Kpp<;l]  tf  fjrmra,  part  to  jMifft.  [fa«y  sue  te  ¥»in, 
Ae>i1  trdck  vrfti  iloir  uiimdr  sail  tbft  malii. 
Where  tKcf  itie  br^bt  ud  baaraat  wa^e  I& tew 
To  iire^ki^iih  waJidertnff  fouqUwst'veed&fKcii* 
Tuwen  ttto  talt  tuAti^  A  Mas  cod  )H9«i  imN 
Tm  Mif4stpeird  AEiiid  th«  waveles  v^a; 
Wliere  nisuntnf  ^jret^ci  itc'«r  were  Tteard  ^  ^ma* 
Nor  hoveri^  Mfvew-bSiiU  ifsrtiid  live  doumy  wing* 
}^'d  u  a  rock  amid  the  bcujidtna  pbii^ 
The  TiHluw  ^tn^nm  fioUutn^  tl<e  itagnanl  mAlfln. 
TtU  4r  ihroufih  fi^t  ihe  fun*«l  nain?^  Bspire, 
A*  tlie  ifid  liclitnlnif  ajjiite^  lh«  glu.StJi>  p>Te* 

^\M  Elonni'd.  biy  fate  on  f^icttcnD^  bEDc>W4  fgJl'd, 
AlwTilf  The  iic«p  their  rsflcM  court*  lO  holil, 
Scf:ntiUif  Tht  h^tctmi,  tile  iJwMlowy  tail&ri  mjide 
Ttie  pi.aw  with  mill  oppiT*cJ  IP  wind  and  tide  | 
The  Spccir*  Shl].^  tel  nvkl  w^\s^%^^n^  31tEbt, 
(:»Iir^  bnt1^l'Lll  oti  til*  shudilrrHfiE  wslch  8t  clc^htt 
ilntika  iJf  Cod  iiuid  tiiitil— Till  t^nKU  *liaU  ?ad^_^ 
lt$  lie*  fttranin^  horror  ly  the  storm.  ^iE  tend. 
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NOTB  XIX. 

f  s<mti  desert  isle  or  kty.—V.  $27. 
What  contriboted  much  to  the  aecarity  of 
the  Bocaniera  about  the  Windward  Islands, 
was  the  great  niunber  of  little  Islets,  called 
in  that  conntiy  Jkeys.  These  are  small  sand  j 
patches,  appearinflr  just  above  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  covered  only  with  a  few  bushes  and 
WMds,  but  sometimes  affording  springs  of 
water,  and,  in  general,  much  frequented  by 
turtle.  Such  linle  uninhabited  spots  afforded 
the  pirates  good  harbours,  either  for  refitting 
or  for  the  purpose  of  ambush ;  they  were 
occasionally  the  hiding-place  of  their  treasure, 
and  often  afforded  a  snelter  to  themselves. 
As  many  of  the  atrocities  which  they  practised 
on  their  prisoners  were  committed  in  such 
spots,  there  are  some  of  these  keys  which 
even  now  have  an  indifferent  reputation 
among  seamen,  and  where  they  are  with 
difficulty  prevailed  on  to  remain  ashore  at 
night,  on  account  of  the  visionary  terrors 
incident  to  places  which  have  been  thus  con- 
taminated. 

Note  XX. 

B^ore  the  gate  cfMortham  stood, 

—P.  338. 

The  castle  of  Mortham,  which  Leland 
terms  '  Mr.  Rokesby*s  Place,  in  ripa  citer^ 
scant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Greta  Bridge, 
and  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beneath  into 
Teca'  is  a  picturesque  tower,  surrounded  by 
buildinn  of  different  ages,  now  converted 
into  alarm-house  and  offices.  The  battle- 
ments of  the  tower  itself  are  singularly 
elegant,  the  architect  having  broken  them 
at  regular  intervals  into  ditterent  heights; 
while  those  at  the  comers  of  the  tower  pro- 
ject into  octangular  turrets.  They  are  also 
from  space  to  space  covered  with  stones  laid 
across  them,  as  in  modem  embrasures,  the 
whole  forming  an  uncommon  and  beautiful 
effect.  The  surrounding  buildings  are  of  a  less 
happy  form,  being  pointed  into  high  and 
steep  roofs.  Awall,  with  embrasures,  encloses 
the  southern  fron^  where  a  low  portal  arch 
affords  an  entry  to  what  was  the  castle-court. 
At  some  distance  is  most  happily  placed, 
between  the  stems  of  two  magnificent  elms, 
the  monument  alluded  to  in  the  text.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  ruins  of 
Egliston  Priory,  and,  from  the  armoury  with 
which  it  is  richly  carved,  appears  to  have 
been  a  tomb  of  the  Pits-Hughs. 

The  situation  of  Mortham  is  eminently 
beautiful,  occupying  a  high  bank,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  Greta  winds  out  of  the 
dark,  narrow,  and  romantic  dell,  which  the 
text  has  attempted  to  describe,  and  flows 
onward  through  a  more  open  valley  to  meet 
the  Tees  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
castle.  Mortham  is  surrounded  by  old  trees, 
happil  V  and  widely  grouped  with  wx,  Morritt's 
new  plantations. 


Note  XXI. 


There  dig^  and  tomb  your  preeions  heap^ 
And  bid  the  dead  your  treasure  heep. 

-P.3>9. 
If  time  did  not  permit  the  Bucaniers  to 
lavish  away  their  plunder  in  their  usual 
debaucheries,  they  were  wont  to  hide  it.  with 
many  superstitious  solemnities,  in  the  desert 
islands  and  ke3rs  which  they  frequented,  and 
where  much  treasure,  whose  lawless  owners 
perished  without  reclaiming  it,  is  still  sap- 
posed  to  be  concealed.  The  most  cruel  of 
mankind  are  often  the  most  superstitions ; 
and  these  pirates  are  said  to  have  had  re- 
course to  ahorrid  ritual  in  order  to  secure  an 
unearthlv  guardian  to  their  treasures.  They 
killed  a  Negro  or  Spaniard,  and  buried  him 
with  the  treasure,  oelieving  that  his  spirit 
would  haunt  the  spot,  and  terrify  away  all  in- 
truders. I  cannot  produce  any  other  authority 
on  which  this  custom  is  ascribed  to  them  than 
that  of  maritime  tradition,  which  is,  however, 
amply  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  poetry. 


Nora  XXIL 

Thepower 

That  unsubdued  and  lurking  lies 
To  tahe  the  felon  by  surprise^ 
And  force  hint^  as  by  magic  spell^ 
In  hts  despite  his  guilt  to  tell. — P.  339. 
All  who  are  converBant  with  the  adminis- 
trati<Mi  of  criminal  justice,  roust  remember 
many  occasions  in  which  malefaetors  appear 
to  have  conducted  themselves  with  a  species 
of  infatuation,  either  by  making  unnecea- 
sary  confidences  respectmg  their  guilty  or  by 
sudden  and  involuntary  allusions  to  ctrcnm- 
staoces  by  which  it  coukl  not  fail  to  be 
exposed.  A  remarkable  instance  occnrrpd 
in  the  celebrated  case  of  Biurene  Aram.  A 
skeleton  being  found  near  Rnaresboroogli. 
was  supposed^  by  the  persons  who  gathered 
around  the  qiot,  to  be  the  remains  of  one 
Clarke,  who  had  disappeared  some  years 
before,  under  circumstances  leading  to  a 
suspicion  of  his  having  been  murdered.  One 
Houseman,  who  had  mingled  in  the  crowd, 
suddenly  said,  t^ile  looking  at  the  skdetoo, 
and  hearing  the  opinion  which  was  bnned 
around,  'That  is  no  more  Dan  Clarke*sbooe 
than  it  is  mine  t  *— a  sentiment  expressed  so 
positively,  and  with  such  peculiarity  of 
manner,  as  to  lead  all  who  heard  him  to  infer 
that  he  must  necessarily  know  where  the 
real  body  had  been  interred.  Accordingly, 
being  apprehended,  he  confessed  havii^ 
assi^ed  Eugene  Aram  to  murder  Clarke, 
and  to  hide  his  body  in  Saint  Robertas  Cave. 
It  happened  to  the  author  himself,  while  coo- 
versing  with  a  person  accused  of  an  atrodoos 
crime,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  him  pro- 
fessional assistance  upon  his  trial  to  bear 
the  prisoner,  after  tne  most  solemn  and 
reiterated  protestations  that  he  was  guiltlesi^ 
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mddeiUy,  and^  as  it  were,  invohantarily,  in 
the  coarse  of  his  coniroanications,  make  such 
an  admission  as  was  altogether  incompatible 
with  innocence. 


Note  XXni. 


Brackenbufj's  €Utmalicw^r.-~'?.  33a. 

This  tower  has  been  alreadr  mentioned. 
It  is  situated  near  the  norto-eastem  ex- 
tremity of  the  wall  which  encloses  Barnard 
Castle,  and  is  traditionall]^  said  to  have  been 
the  prison.  £hr  an  odd  coincidence,  it  bears 
a  name  wjiich  we  natnrally  connect  with 
imprisonment,  from  its  being  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Brackenbary,  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  of  London  under  Edward  IV  and 
Richard  III.  There  is^  indeed,  some  reason 
to  conclude,  that  the  tower  may  actually 
have  derived  the  name  from  that  family, 
for  Sir  Robert  Brackenbary  himself  pos- 
aeased  considerable  property  not  far  from 
Barnard  Castle.         •-    *-   ' 


Note  XXIV. 


Nobtes  and  knights,  so  proud  of  laU^ 
Must Jins  for frttaom  andestat*. 

Right  heavy  shall  his  ransom  be. 

Unless  that  maid  compound  with  thee  / 
-P.  33a. 

After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle  retired  beyond  sea  in  dia- 
gn^  and  many  of  his  followers  laid  down 
their  arm^  and  made  the  best  composition 
they  could  with  the  Committees  ot  Parlia- 
ment.  Pines  were  imposed  upon  them  in 
proportion  to  their  esUtes  and  degrees  of 
delmquency,  and  these  fines  were  often 
bestowed  upon  such  persons  as  had  deserved 
well  of  the  Commons.  In  some  circum- 
stances  it  happened,  that  the  oppressed 
cavaUers  were  fain  to  form  family  alliances 
with  some  powerful  person  among  the 
triumphant  party.  The  whole  of  Sir  Robert 
Howard's  excellent  comedy  of  The  Com- 
mittee turns  upon  the  plot  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Day  to  enrich  their  family,  by  compelling 
Arabella,  whose  estate  was  under  sequestra- 
tion, to  marry  their  son  Abel,  as  the  price 
by  which  she  was  to  compound  yAxh  Parlia- 
ment for  delinquency ;  that  is,  for  attachment 
to  the  royal 


Note  XXV. 


The  Indian^  prowling  for  his  prfy^ 
IVho  hears  the  settlers  trach  h$s  way, 

-P.  333. 
The  patience,  abstinence,  and  ingenuity 
exertedi   by  the   North^American    Indians, 


when  in  pursuit  of  pfainder  or  vengeance,  is 
the  most  distinguished  feature  in  tneir  char- 
acter ;  and  the  activity  and  address  which 
they  diq>lay  in  their  retreat  is  equally  sur- 
prinng.  Adatr.  whose  absurd  hypotheses 
and  turgid  style  do  not  affect  the  general 
authenticity  o(  his  anecdotes,  has  recorded 
an  instance  which  seems  incredible. 

*  When  the  Chickasah  nation  was  engaged 
in  a  former  war  with  the  Muskohge,  one  of 
their  young  warriors  set  off  against  them  to 
revenge  the  blood  of  a  near  relation.  .  .  . 
He  went  throufh  the  most  unfrequented  and 
thick  parts  of  the  woods,  as  such  a  dangerous 
enterprise  required,  till  he  arrived  0|^>08ite 
to  the  great  and  old  beloved  town  of  refuge, 
Koosan,  which  stands  high  on  the  eastern 
side  of  a  bold  river,  about  350  yards  broad, 
that  runs  by  the  late  dangerous  Albehama- 
Port,  down  to  the  black  poisoning  Mobille, 
and  so  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  he 
concealed  himself  under  cover  of  the  top  of 
a  fallen  pine-tree,  in  view  of  the  ford  of  the 
old  trading-path,  where  the  enemy  now  and 
then  pass  the  nver  in  their  lis^ht  poplar 
canoes.  All  his  war-store  of  |>rovisions  con- 
sisted of  three  stands  of  barbicued  venison, 
till  he  had  an  opportunity  to  revenge  blood, 
and  return  home.  He  waited  with  watchful- 
ness and  patience  almost  three  days,  when 
a  young  man,  a  woman,  and  a  girl,  passed 
a  little  wide  of  him  an  hour  before  sunset. 
The  former  he  shot  down,  tomahawked  the 
other  two,  and  scalped  each  of  them  in 
a  tric&  in  full  view  of  the  town.  By  way  of 
bravado,  he  shaked  the  scalps  before  thena, 
sounding  the  awful  death-whoop,  and  set  off 
along  the  trading-path,  trusting  to  his  heels, 
while  a  great  many  of  the  enemy  ran  to  their 
arms  and  gave  chase.  Seven  miles  from 
thence  he  entered  the  great  blue  ridge  of  the 
Apalahche  Mountains.  Aboutan  hour  before 
day  he  had  run  over  seventy  miles  of  that 
mountainous  tract;  then,  after  sleeoinr  two 
hours  in  a  sitting  posture,  leaning  nis  back 
against  a  tree^  he  set  off  again  with  fresh 
speed.  As  he  threw  away  the  venison  when 
he  found  himself  pursued  by  the  enemy,  he 
was  obliged  to  support  nature  with  such 
herbs,  roots,  and  nuts,  as  his  sharp  eyes, 
with  a  running  glance,  directed  him  to  snatch 
up  in  his  course.  Though  I  often  have  rode 
that  war-path  alone,  when  delay  might  have 
proved  dangerous,  and  with  as  fine  and 
strong  horses  av  any  in  America,  it  took  me 
five  (Mys  to  ride  from  the  aforesaid  Koosah 
to  this  sprightly  warrior's  place  in  the  Chic- 


1  country,  the  distance  of  300  computed 
miles ;  yet  he  ran  it,  and  got  home  safe  and 
well  at  about  eleven  o'clock  of  the  third 
day,  which  was  only  one  day  and  a  half 
and  two  nights.'— Adair's  History  of 
the  American  Indians,  Loud.  1775,  4to. 
p.  395. 
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NotrXXVI. 
/»  Xgdesdale  his  youth  hod  heard 
Each  art  her  wily  dalesmen  dared^ 
When  Roohen-eage.  and  Redsrvair  high^ 
To  bugle  rung  ana  bloodhounds  cry. 

—P.  333- 
*What  manner  of  cattle-stealers  they  are 
that  inhabit  these  valleys  in  the  marcnes  of 
both  kingdoms,  lohn  Lesley,  a  Scotche  man 
himself,  and  Bisnop  of  Ross,  will  inform  jroa. 
They  sally  oat  of  their  own  borders  in  the 
night,  in  troops,  throngfa  unfrequented  by- 
\imys  and  many  mtricate  windings.  All  the 
day-time  they  refresh  themselves  and  their 
horses  in  lurking  holes  they  had  pitched  upon 
before,  till  they  arrive  in  the  dark  in  those 
places  th^  have  a  design  upon.  As  soon  as 
they  have  seised  upon  the  booty^  they,  in  like 
manner,  return  home  in  the  night,  through 
blind  ways,  and  fetching  many  a  compass. 
The  more  skilful  any  captain  is  to  pass 
through  those  wild  deserts,  crooked  turmngs, 
and  <teep  precipices,  in  the  thickest  aaists,  his 
reputation  is  the  cjeater,  and  he  is  looked 
upon  as  a  roan  of  an  excellent  head.  And 
they  are  so  very  cunning,  that  they  seldom 
have  their  booty  taken  from  them,  unless 
sometimes  when,  by  the  help  of  bloodhounds 
following  them  exactly  upon  the  track,  they 
may  chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
adversaries.  When  being  taken,  they  have 
so  much  persuasive  eloquence,  and  so  many 
smooth  insinuating  words  at  command,  that 
if  thnr  do  not  move  their  iudees,  nay,  and 
even  their  adversaries,  (notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  their  natures,)  to  have  mercy,  ytt 
they  incite  them  to  admiration  and  com- 
passion.*—Camden's  Britannia. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  TVne  and 
Reed  were,  in  ancient  times,  so  inordinately 
addicted  to  these  depredations,  that  in  1564, 
the  Incorporated  Merdiant-adVenturers  of 
Newcastle  made  a  law  that  none  bom  in 
these  districts  should  be  admitted  apprentice. 
The  inhabitants  are  stated  to  be  so  generally 
addicted  to  rapine,  that  no  faith  Aould  be 
rqxMed  in  those  proceeding  from  'suchlewde 
and  wicked  progenitors.*^  This  rnrulation 
continued  to  stand  unrepealed  until  177 1. 
A  beggar,  in  an  old  play,  describes  himself 
as  *lKirn  in  Redesdalc^  in  Northumberland, 
and  come  of  a  wight-nding  surname,  called 
the  Robsons,  good  honest  men  and  true, 
saving  a  little  shifting  for  their  living. 
God  help  themr—K  description  which  would 
have  aM>lied  to  most  Borderers  on  both  sidea 
Rddswair,  fiuned  for  a  skirmish  to  which 
it  gives  name,  [see  Border  Mins^eby,  vol. 


iL  p.  iK,l  is  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Carter- 
fell,  which  divides  England  from  Scotland. 
The  Rooken  is  a  place  upon  Reedwater. 
Bertram,  being  described  as  a  native  of  these 
dales,  where  the  habits  of  hostile  depredation 
long  survived  the  union  of  the  crowns,  may 
have  been,  in  some  d^jee,  prepared  by 
education  for  the  exercise  of  a  similar  trade 
in  the  wars  of  the  Bucaniers. 


NotkXXVIL 


Hiding  his  face,  lestfoemen  spy 
The  sparhle  ifhis  swarthy  eye.—V.  334. 
After  one  of  the  recent  battles,  in  which 
the  Irish  rebels  were  defeated,  one  of  their 
most  active  leaders  was  found  in  a  bog,  in 
which  he  was  immersed  up  to  the  shoulders, 
while  his  head  was  concealed  by  an  im- 
pending ledge  of  turf.  Being  detected  and 
sdted,  notwithstanding  his  precaution,  he 
became  solidtoui  to  know  how  his  retreat 
had  been  discovered.  *  I  caught,*  answered 
the  Sutherland  Highlander,  by  whom  be  was 
Uken,  *tho  sparkle  of  your  e3re.*  Those  who 
are  accustomed  to  mark  hares  upon  their 
form  usually  discover  them  by  the  same 
drcumstance. 

NOTB  XXVIII. 

Here  siooda  wretch,  pr^ared  to  change 

His  souTs  redemption  for  revenge  I 

--P-335- 

It  is  agreed  by  all  the  writers  upon  magic 
and  witchcraft,  that  revenge  was  the  roost 
common  motive  for  the  pretended  compact 
between  Satan  and  his  vassals.  The  in- 
genuity  of  Reginald  Scot  has  very  happily 
stated  how  such  an  opinion  came  to  root 
itself,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  public  and 
of  the  judges,  but  even  in  that  of  the  poor 
wretches  themselves  who  were  accused  of 
sorcery,  and  were  often  firm  belie^-ers  in 
their  own  power  and  their  own  guilt. 

*One  sort  of  such  as  are  said  to  be 
witches,  are  women  which  be  commonly  old, 
lame,  blear-eyed,  pale,  foul,  and  full  of 
wrinkles;  poor,  sullen,  superstitious,  or 
papists,  or  such  as  know  no  religioo;  in 
whose  drowsle  minds  the  devil  hath  gotten 
a  fine  seat ;  so  as  what  misdiief^  mischance, 
calamity,  or  slaughter  is  brought  to  pass, 
they  are  easily  p^swaded  the  same  is  done 
by  themselves,  imprintiiM^  in  their  minds  an 
earnest  and  constant  imagination  there- 
oC  .  .  .  These  go  from  house  to  house,  and 
from  door  to  door,  for  a  pot  of  milk«  vest, 
drink,  pottage,  or  some  such  relief,  without 
the  which  they  could  hardly  live;  neither 
obuining  for  their  service  or  pains,  nor  yet 
by  their  art,  nor  yet  at  the  devil's  hands, 
(with  whom  they  are  said  to  make  a  perfect 
and  visible  baivain,)  either  beauty,  money, 
promotion,  wealth,  pleasure,  honour,  know- 
ledge, learning,  or  any  other  benefit  whatso- 
ever. 

*It  falleth  out  many  a  time,  that  ndtber 
their  necessities  nor  their  expectation  is 
answered  or  served  in  those  places  where 
they  beg  or  borrow,  but  rather  tbdr  lewd- 
ness is  By  their  neighbours  reproved.  And 
farther,  in  tract  ottime  the  witch  wazeth 
odious  and  tedious  to  her  ndghbours,  and 
they  again  are  despised  and  de^ed  of  her; 
so  as  sometimes  she  curseth  one,  and  some- 
times another,  and  that  from  the  master  of 
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the  house,  bit  wife,  children,  cattle^o,  to 
the  little  pip  that  lieth  in  the  atie.  Thus,  in 
process  of  tone,  they  have  all  displeased  her, 
and  she  hath  wished  evil  lack  unto  them  all; 
perhaps  with  cnraes  and  imprecations  made 
in  form.  Doobtless  (at  length)  some  of  her 
neiehbonri  die  or  fall  sick,  or  some  of  their 
children  are  visited  with  diseases  that  vex 
them  strangely,  as  apoplexies,  epilepsies, 
coovolsions,  hot  fevers,  worms,  &c.,  which, 
by  ignorant  parents,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
vemneance  of  witches.    ,    .    . 

'The  witch,  on  the  other  side,  expecting 
ber  neighboars*  mischances,  and  seeing  things 
sometimes  come  to  pass  according  to  her 
wishes,  corses,  and  incanUtions,  (for  Bodin 
himself  confesses,  that  not  above  two  in  a 
hundred  of  their  witchings  or  wishings  take 
effect^)  being  called  before  a  justices  by  due 
examination  of  the  circumstances,  is  oriven 
Co  see  her  imprecations  and  desires,  and  her 
neighbours'  harms  and  losses,  to  concur,  and, 
a«  It  were,  to  take  effect ;  and  so  confesseth 
that  she  (as  a  goddess>  hath  brought  such 
thills  to  pass.  Wherem  not  only  she,  but 
the  accuser,  and  also  the  justice,  are  foully 
deceived  and  abased,  as  being,  through  her 
confession,  and  other  circumstances,  per- 
swaded  (to  the  injury  of  Ckx]*s  glory)  that  she 
bath  done,  or  can  do.  that  which  is  proper 
oohr  to  God  himself.'— ScOT*S  Disanrery 
of  iVitckcrafl,    Loud.  i(^  foL  pp.  4,  5. 


NOTB  XXDC. 


Qfwn  tmaraudinjr  on  tko  downs 
Of  Odverlty  •ndBra4ford  domms. 

The  troops  of  the  Ring,  when  they  first 
took  the  field,  were  as  well  disciplined  as 
could  be  expected  from  circumstances.  But 
as  the  circumstances  of  Charles  became  less 
favourable,  and  his  funds  for  regularly  pay- 
ing his  forces  decreased,  habits  of  military 
littnse  prevailed  among  them  in  greater 
excess.  Lacy  the  playei;  who  served  his 
master  during  the  Civil  War,  brought  out. 
after  the  Restoration,  a  piece  called  The  Old 
Troop,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  commem- 
orated some  real  incidents  which  occurred  in 
his  military  career.  The  names  of  the  officers 
of  the  Troop  sufficiently  express  their  habits. 
We  have  Flea-flint  Plunder-Master-Oneral, 
(Captain  Perret-(arm,  and  Quarter-Master 
Bum-drop.  The  officers  of  the  Troop  are  in 
league  with  these  worthies,  and  connive  at 
their  plundering  the  countiy  for  a  suitable 
share  m  the  booty.  AH  this  was  undoubtedly 
drawn  from  the  life,  which  Lacy  had  an 
opportunity  to  study.  The  moral  of  the 
wbole  is  comprehended  in  a  rebuke  given  to 
the  lieutenant,  whose  disorders  in  the  country 
are  said  to  prejudice  the  King's  cause  more 
than  bis  courage  in  the  field  could  recom- 
pense. The  piece  is  by  no  means  void  of 
nicical  homoar. 


Note  XXX. 


•"■^Br^rnots  woods^  €tnd  SeargHTs  wave, 
&on  now,  o'er  many  a  sister  cave. — P.  337. 
The  banks  of  the  Greta,  below  Rutherford 
Bridfi^e,  abound  in  seams  of  greyish  slate, 
which  are  wrought  in  some  places  to  a  very 
great  depth  nn<fer  ground,  thus  forming  arti- 
ficial caverns,  which,  when  the  seam  has 
been  exhausted,  are  gradually  hidden  by  the 
underwood  which  grows  in  pn^usion  upon 
the  romantic  banks  of  the  river.  In  times  of 
public  confusion,  they  might  be  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  banditti. 


NOTB  XXXL 


When  Spain  waged  warfare  with  our 
land,—'?,  339. 

There  was  a  short  war  with  Spain  in  1625-6, 
which  will  be  found  to  agree  pretty  well  vrith 
the  chronolc^  of  the  poem.  But  probably 
Bertram  held  an  opinion  very  common 
among  the  maritime  nerocs  of  the  age.  that 
'there  was  no  peace  beyond  the  Line.* 
The  Spanish  gnarda-cosias  were  constantly 
employed  in  aggressions  upon  the  trade  and 
settlements  of  the  English  and  French ;  and, 
by  their  own  severities,  gave  room  for  the 
system  of  bucaniering,  at  first  adopted  in 
self-defence  and  retaliation,  and  afterwards 
persevered  in  from  habit  and  thirst  ot  plunder. 


NotbXXXIL 


comrades^  strife.-^V.  34a 

The  laws  of  the  Bucaniers,  and  their  suc- 
cessors the  Pirates,  however  severe  and 
equiuble,  were,  like  other  laws,  often  set 
aside  by  the  stronger  party.  Their  quarreb 
about  the  division  of  the  spoil  fill  their 
history,  and  they  as  frequently  arose  out  of 
mere  frolic,  or  the  tyrannical  humour  of  their 
chiefs.  An  anecdote  of  Teach,  (called  Black- 
beard,)  shows  that  their  habitual  indifference 
for  human  life  extended  to  their  companions, 
as  well  as  their  enemies  and  captives. 

*One  night,  drinking  in  his  cabin  with 
Hands,  the  pilot  and  another  man,  Black- 
beard,  without  any  provocation,  privately 
draws  out  a  small  pair  of  pistols,  and  cocks 
them  under  the  tablCL  whicti,  being  perceived 
by  the  man,  he  withdrew  upon  deck,  leaving 
Hands,  the  pilot,  and  the  captain  together. 
When  the  pistols  were  ready,  he  blew  out 
the  candles,  and.  crossing  bis  hands,  dis- 
charged them  at  nb  company.  Hands,  the 
master,  was  shot  through  the  knee,  and 
lamed  for  life ;  the  other  pistol  did  no  exe- 
cution.'—Johnson's  History  qf  Pirates, 
Lond.  1724,  8vo,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

Another  anecdote  of  this  worthy  may  be 
also  mentioned.  *  The  hero  of  whom  we  are 
writing  was  thoroughly  accomplished  this 

y,  ana  some  of  his  frolics  of  wickedness 


way, 


O  3 
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were  so  extravafant,  as  if  he  aimed  at  makings 
his  men  believe  he  was  a  devil  incarnate ;  for. 
being:  o°c  day  at  sea,  and  a  little  flashed 
with  drink,  "Come,**  says  he,  *'  let  as  make 
a  hell  of  oar  own,  and  try  how  lonfr  we  can 
bear  it.*'  Accordmgly,  he,  with  two  or  three 
others,  went  down  into  the  hold,  and,  closing 
ap  all  the  hatches,  filled  several  pots  foil  ot 
brimstone  and  other  combastible  matter,  and 
set  it  on  fire,  and  so  continned  till  they  were 
almost  suffocated,  when  some  of  the  men 
cried  oat  for  air.  At  lenrth  he  opened  the 
hatches,  not  a  little  pleased  that  he  held  oat 
the  longest.* — I6ui.  p.  90. 


Note  XXXIII. 


my  rangtrsgo 

Even  new  to  track  a  fnilk^whtU  doe, 

-P.  340. 
*  Immediately  after  sapper,  the  hantsman 
shoold  go  to  his  master*s  chamber,  and  jf  he 
serve  a  Icing,  then  let  him  go  to  the  master  of 
the  game's  chamber,  to  know  in  what  qnarter 
he  aetermineth  to  bant  the  day  following, 
that  he  may  know  his  own  qaarter ;  that 
done,  he  may  go  to  bed,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  rise  the  earlier  in  the  morning,  according 
to  the  time  and  season,  and  according  to  the 
place  where  he  mast  hant :  then  when  he  is 
ap  and  ready,  let  him  drinke  a  good  draaght, 
and  fetch  his  hoand,  to  make  hun  breakehis 
fast  a  little :  and  let  him  not  forget  to  fill  his 
bottel  with  good  wine:  that  done,  let  him 
take  a  little  vinegar  into  thepalme  of  his  hand, 
and  pat  it  in  the  nostrils  ofhis  hoand,  for  to 
make  him  snaffe,  to  the  end  his  scent  may  be 
the  perfecter,  then  let  him  go  to  the  wood. 
....  When  the  hantsman  perceiveth  that  it 
is  time  to  begin  to  beat,  let  him  pat  his  hoand 
before  him,  and  beat  the  oatsides  of  springs 
or  thickets  3  and  if  he  find  an  hart  or  deer 
that  likes  hini,  let  him  mark  well  whether  It 
be  fresh  or  not,  which  he  may  know  as  well 
by  the  mancr  of  his  boEiii<lEi  drawinjf^  as  also 
by  the  eye.  .  ,  ,  .  Wlien  he  nalh  well 
considered  what  runner  of  hartilniay  be,  and 
hath  marked  nvcry  tiiinjg-  to  judge  by,  then 
let  him  draw  till  he'  comii?  t&  the  crouert  *hcrc 
he  is  gone  to  ;  and!  let  him  harbotir  him  if  he 
can,  still  marking  &\\  his  lokens,  as  wrllby 


the  slot  as  by  th*?  cntrifs,  for  Irs,  or  «tith  like, 
t  done,  let  him  ptasli  or  brnite  down  small 


Thatc 


twigges,  some  aloft  nnd  sotnt  below,  as  the 
art  requireth,  and  th  crew  i  thai  I,  whilst  his 
hoand  is  hotr.*,  Ir-t  iiini  (.-  rur  ^h*'  f«iir^n,i.  =>  n^d 
make  his  ring-vralkt^  iwict:  oi  x*,iwy^  .JyT^at 
the  wood.'— 7)l#  Noble  Art  t^f  Venerie^  or 
Hunting'.    Lond.  161 1,  4to,  pp.  76,  77. 


NoTB  xxxrv. 

Adieu  for  evermore,— 'V,  341. 

The  last  verse  of  this  song  is  taken  from 
the  fragment  of  an  old  Scottish  ballad,  of 


which  I  only  recollected  two  verses  when  the 
first  edition  of  Rokeby  was  pablished.  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheridui  kindly  pointed  oat  to  me 
an  entire  copy  of  this  beaatifal  song,  which 
seems  to  express  the  fortanes  of  some lollo  wer 
of  the  Staart  family :  - 

It  was  a'  for  our  rinbtful  Idnff 
That  we  left  fair  Scotland's  strand 
It  was  a'  for  our  rlffhtful  king 
That  we  e'ersaw  Msh  land, 

Mv  dear. 
That  we  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 

Now  all  is  done  that  man  can  do^ 
And  an  is  done  in  vain  I 
My  love  I  my  nadve  land,  adieu ! 
For  I  nn  -* *~ *- 


Myde 

•  the  main. 


For  I  mi 

He  tum'd  him  round  and  right  about, 
AH  on  the  Irish  shore. 
He  gave  his  bridle<reins  a  shake. 
With,  Adieu  for  evcrmoceL 

My  dear  I 
Adieu  for  evermpre ! 

The  soldier  frae  the  war  returns. 
And  the  merchant  frae  the  main. 
But  I  hae  parted  wi'  my  lore. 
And  ne'er  to  meet  again, 

MydMT. 
And  ne'er  to  meet  agafai. 

When  day  is  gone  and  night  b  come. 
And  a'  are  boun'  to  sleep, 
I  think  on  them  that 's  iar  awa 
The  lee-lang  nig^t.  and  weep. 
My  dear. 
The  leehng  night,  and  weep. 


NOTB  XXXV. 


Rere-cross  on  Stammort^-F.  54a. 

This  is  a  frA^m  ent  of  an  old  crdss^  wt  ih  its 
pediment  Burroundetl  by  an  inlfTncbitiictit. 
tipon  thtt  very  sun]  mi  I  of  the  T^-agte  ridge  of 
Starimore,  near  a  small  houit  of  cnterUin- 
ment  c^iliiil  the  S(itttal,  It  is  called  Kere> 
cross,  or  RceH;^o«a,  of  which  Holiiuhed  gircs 
Ud  the  fDUDwms>;  expliuiaiiMi: — 

*  At  knjjrih  &  p<Mc*  waj  concloilcd  bct*t*f 
the  ivfa  kings  vudcr  these  conditions,  th*t 
Ms^lcoime  ahi^Dld  enjoy  that  part  of  North- 
QpntwrUnd  which  lirth  lietwiit  Twe-i^tl.  Coni* 
berliknd.  anit  SLaininore^  and  doo  horofige  to 
tbt:  Kinet  of  England  for  the  samtL.  Ifi  the 
mid&t  of  Stain  more  there  shall  be  a  crosae 
net  Kip,  with  the  iCmg«  of  Etipland^s  ima^ 
on  th?  one  side,  aoil  t  hi'  K  i  ng«  CI  f  Scot  land' »  on 
the  other^  to  ajcjniln;'  that  one  19  msrch  to 
Enj^land,  and  the  ^tht-r  to  SeotljiiitL  Thia 
croflHe  wa-c  callf^l  the  Roi  orosse,  that  \i.  the 
cToase  of  th*i  King*" — HOLtKSHEO.  Lon^L 
1808,  4to,  ▼.  980. 

Holinahed*8  sole  anthonty  seems  to  have 
been  Boethitis.  But  it  is  not  improbable 
that  his  accoont  may  be  the  tnie  one,  althoagh 
the  circumstance  does  not  occar  io  Wimonn's 
Chronicle.  The  sitoation  of  the  cross,  and 
the  pains  taken  to  defend  it.  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  was  intended  for  a  land-mark  of  im* 
portancc 
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Note  XXXVL 


Host  thou  lodgtd  our  dur  ?—F.  343. 

The  duty  of  the  ranger,  or  pricker,  was 
first  to  looge  or  harbour  the  deer ;  i.  e.  to 
discover  his  retreat,  as  described  at  length 
in  Note  XXXIII,  and  then  to  make  his  report 
to  bis  prince  or  master : — 

•ifciv.fc  thif  MTig  1  cmtnr  rv^Hjit  to  nimkc, 
Tticn  hoiht  2iia  peace  iot  DubJo  1  nslrjUBc'i  iAke.  . . 
My  liiBige%  1  vrepi  Ihi^  DUJfiiiaii  on  my  qndtt 
My  h<:^nKl  dM  %Utk^  4a4  seem  d  tn  vent  *omc  teut 
I  bcU  htbu  diofft,  and  dcEwlof  after  hiin, 
I  n^Elit  tebeld  tlw  halt  wu  fee<.Uei|f  trym  i 
Hk  M«d  W4S  ^Iffli.  and  luf«  fu  cacli  dfwrec^ 
T*«fl.  Bidglmwl  flic,  aa^j  «iM»D'd  fiiiJ  miuvT  to  be 
OrcDlDur  bfowne;  he  b«u«ib  fetcbf  jib4  tcnne. 
Of  tuieiy  be%ht,  ftndi  ^wg  tm  leeswd  thoL 
Ills  bejun  M^n'd  grcitt,  in  ewd  propottlian  Ird, 
yf^  tiArKil  uid  round,  wist  peirLra  tlcarc  hts  he<j|d. 
lleiWuajKdJiyTfl  tweriut  Madkc  and  benir  btoLi;ide, 
B*  «mjHl  wcsO  r«d  by  liU  the  ^bjfum  t  louncL 
For  vbcn  I  tuid  well  marked  him,  witli  ey«, 
]  ^ept  B^dTH^  to  ws,ii;h  wtiere  h^rwcniJck  life. 
And  wli0i  I  liod  io  way^Ecci  TuU  an  hourt, 
Thdi  tM  Hiliillt  \x  At  Ijyro  iufI  in  hb  bmim, 
X  cast  AbcHii  to  liaf  tKfur  hLm  fuJl  {.urv ; 
My  b«dld  by  «Afi1  did  ms  thfrreof  AsxuTfv  . 
TTiEo  *'  *--  --'-  -*■ — ■ '—  *  '-  -^ 


,  — 1  if  M  »k  what  nlot  or  tI^tw  J  fo«ii4, 
I  My  T!w  tfi*  or  Tiew  'i^as  I'm  jf  f^n  crcnittrt  - 

The     fOC',     iarF'     ------.*      -t.-     L, .._,.     1.      -  ..     .    . 


•nd 


The  shinne  booes  lai]^  the  dew-daws  dose  in  port : 
Short  loynted  was  he,  boOow^footed  eke. 
An  ban  to  hunt  as  any  man  can  aedce.' 

Tke  Art  •/ yentrit^  ut  supra,  p.  97. 


NoteXXXVIL 


Wktn  Dentmark^s  raven  soared  on  high^ 
TViumpkani  through  Northumbrian  sky^ 
TiU^  hovering  ntary  htr fatal  eroah 
Bade  Regeds  Britons  dread  the  yohe. 

-P.  343. 

About  the  year  of  God  86d  the  Danes, 
under  their  celebrated  leaders  Ingiiar  (more 
properly  Agnar)  and  Hubba,  sons,  it  is  said, 
of  the  still  more  celebrated  Regnar  Lodbrog, 
invaded  Nofthumberland,  bringing  with  them 
the  magical  standard,  so  often  mentioned 
in  poetry,  called  Rbafbm,  or  Rumfan,  from 
its  oearmg^  the  figure  of  a  raven : — 

*  Wroufflit  by  tbe  staters  of  the  Danish  Idng , 
Of  fimoas  Irar  in  a  nddnirht  liour : 
While  tbe  side  moon,  at  their  enchanted  sonir 
Wrapt  ia  pale  tempest,  labour'd  through  the  cloudy 
The  demons  of  destmction  then,  they  say. 
Were  all  abroad,  and  mixin£  widi  the  woof 
Their  balefnl  power  :  The  asters  erer  saiw. 
**Sluke,  standard,  shake  this  ruin  on  our  fees.*" 
THOMSON  and  MALLBrs  A(/i^. 

The  Danes  renewed  and  extended  their 
nicnrsiona,  and  bq;an  to  colonize,  establishing 
a  kind  of  capital  at  York,  from  which  they 
qnead  their  conquests  and  incursions  in 
every  direction.  Stanmore,  which  divides 
the  mo«uitaJns  of  Westmoreland  and  Citm- 
Wland,  was  probably  the  boundary  of  the 
Danish  kingdom  in  that  direction.  The  dis- 
trict to  tbe  west,  known  in  ancient  British 


history  by  the  name  of  R^ed,  had  never 
been  conquered  by  the  Saxons,  and  continued 
to  maintain  a  precarious  independence  until 
it  was  ceded  to  Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  probably  <mi  account 
of  its  similarity  in  languas[e  and  manners  to 
the  neighbouring  British  kmgdom  of  Strath- 

Upon  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  Danish 
sovereignty  in  Northumberland,  the  curious 
may  consult  the  various  authorities  quoted 
in  the  Gesta  et  Vestigia  Danorum  extra 
Danianty  tom.  iL  p.  40.  The  most  powerful 
of  their  Northumbrian  leaders  seems  to  have 
been  Ivar,  called,  from  the  extent  of  his  con- 
quests, Wid/atn,  that  is,  The  Strider, 


Note  XXXVIII. 


Beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen  came^ 
Fix'd  on  each  v€Ue  a  Runic  name.  —  P.  343. 

The  heathen  Danes  have  left  several  traces 
of  their  religion  in  the  upper  part  of  Teesdale. 
Balder-garth,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  unfortunate  son  of  Odin,  is  a  tract  of 
waste  land  on  the  very  ridge  of  Stanmore ; 
and  a  brook,  which  falb  into  the  Tees  near 
Barnard  Castle,  is  named  after  the  same 
deity.  A  field  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tees  is 
also  termed  Wooen-Croft,  from  the  supreme 
deity  of  the  Edda.  Thorsgill,  of  which  a  de- 
scrmtion  is  attempted  in  stanza  ii,  is  a  beauti- 
ful little  brook  and  dell,  running  up  behind 
the  ruins  of  Egliston  Abbey.  'Aor  was  the 
Hercules  of  tne  Scandinavian  mythology, 
a  dreadful  ^riant-queller,  and  in  that  capacity 
the  champon  of  the  gods,  and  the  defender 
of  Asgaro,  the  northern  Olympus,  against  the 
frequent  attacks  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jotun- 
hem.  There  is  an  old  poem  in  the  Edda  of 
Soemund,  called  the  Song  of  Thrym,  which 
turns  upon  the  loss  and  recovery  of  the  Mace, 
or  Hammer,  which  was  Thor's  principal  wea- 

Kn,  and  on  which  much  of  his  power  seems  to 
ve  depended.  It  may  be  read  to  great  adr 
vanUge  in  aversion  equally  spirited  and  literal, 
among  the  Miscellaneous  Translations  and 
Poems  of  the  Honourable  William  Herbert. 


XXXIX. 


Who  has  not  heard  how  brave  O'Neale 
In  English  blood  imbrued  his  steel  }^V.  344. 

The  0*Nea]e  here  meant  for  more  than 
one  succeeded  to  the  chieftainship  during  the 
reign  of  Elisabeth,  was  Hugh,  tne  grandson 
of  I>>n  O'Neale,  called  Con  Bacco.  or  the 
Lame.  His  father,  Matthew  O'Kelly,  was 
illM^timate,  and,  being  the  son  of  a  black- 
smith's wife,  was  usuauy  called  Matthew  the 
Blacksmith.  His  father,  ne\*ertheless,  des- 
tined his  succession  to  him;  and  he  was 
created,  by  Elisabeth,  Baron  of  Dungannon. 
Upon  the  death  of  Con  Bacco,  this  Matthew 
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was  slain  by  his  brother.  Hugh  narrowly 
escaped  the  same  fate,  and  was  protected  by 
the  English.  Shane  O'Neale,  his  uncle,  called 
Shane  Uy mas,  was  socceeoed  by  Tarloazh 
Ijynogh  O'Neale ;  after  whose  death  Hufn, 
having  assumed  the  chieftainship*  became 
nearly  as  formidable  to  the  Eofrlish  as  any 
by  whom  it  had  been  possessed.  He  rebelled 
repeatedly,  and  as  often  made  sobmissiona, 
of  which  It  was  osaally  a  condition  that  he 
should  not  any  longer  assume  the  title  of 
O'Neale:  in  fieu  or  which  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Tyrone.  But  this  condition  he  never 
observed  longer  than  until  the  pressure  of 
superior  force  was  withdrawn.  His  baffling 
the  gallant  Earl  of  Essex  in  the  field,  and 
overreaching  him  in  a  treaty,  was  the  in- 
duction to  that  nobleman*s  tragedy.  Lord 
Mountioy  succeeded  in  finally  subjugating 
O'Neale;  but  it  was  not  till  the  succession 
of  James,  to  whom  he  made  personal  sub- 
missionf  and  was  received  with  civility  at 
court.  Yet,  according  to  Morrison,  'no 
respect  to  him  could  containe  many  weomen 
in  those  parts,  who  had  lost  hust>ands  and 
children  m  the  Irish  wanes,  from  flinging 
dnrt  and  stones  at  the  earle  as  he  pane<^ 
and  from  reuiling  him  with  bitter  words: 
yea,  when  the  earle  had  been  at  court,  ana 
there  obtaining  his  majestie*s  direction  for 
his  pardon  and  performance  of  all  coo- 
ditions  promised  him  by  the  Lord  Mountjoy, 
was  about  September  to  retume.  he  durst 
not  pass  by  those  parU  without  direction  to 
the  shirifleSf  to  convey  htm  with  troops  of 
horse  from  place  to  place,  till  he  was  safely 
imbarked  and  put  to  sea  for  Ireland.* — 
I/tn^rary,  p.  296. 


Note  XL. 


Su/  chitfarost  his  victor  pride^ 
Whm  that  braot  Maraud/ought  and  died, 
-P.  344. 

The  chief  victory  which  Tyrone  obtained 
over  the  English  was  in  a  battle  fought  near 
Blackwater,  while  he  besiegedafoTt  garrisoned 
by  the  English,  which  commanded  the  passes 
into  his  country. 

*This  capUm  and  his  few  warders  did 
with  no  less  courage  suflfer  hunger,  and, 
having  eaten  the  few  horses  they  had,  liv<^ 
vpon  hearbes  growing  in  the  ditches  and 
wals,  suffering  all  extremities  till  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  in  the  moneth  of  August,  sent 
Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  marshall  of  IrdandL  with 
the  most  choice  companies  of  foot  and  horse- 
troopes  of  the  English  army  to  victual  this 
fort,  and  to  raise  the  rebels  siege.  When  the 
English  entered  the  place  and  thicke  woods 
beyond  Armagh,  on  the  east  side,  Tyrone 
(with  all  the  rebels  assembled  to  him)  pncked 
forward  with  rage,  enuy,  and  settled  rancour 
against  the  marshall,  assayled  the  English, 
and  turning  his  full  force  against  the  mar- 
shairs  person,  had  the  snccesse  to  kill  him, 


valiantly  fighting  among  the  thickest  of  the 
rebels.  Whereupon  the  English  being  dis- 
mayed with  bis  death,  the  rebels  obtained 
a  great  victory  arainst  them.  I  terme  it 
great,  since  the  English,  from  their  first 
arriual  in  that  kingdome,  nener  had  received 
so  great  an  onerthrow  as  this,  commonly 
called  the  Defeat  of  Blackewater ;  thirteene 
valiant  captaines  and  1500  common  souldiers 
(whereof  many  w«e  of  the  old  companies 
which  had  serued  In  Brittany  vnder  General 
Norreys)  were  slain  in  the  field.  TheyteWtng 
of  the  fort  of  Blackewater  followed  thS 
disaster,  when  the  assaulted  guard  saw  no 
hope  of  relief;  but  especially  vpon  messages 
sent  to  Capuin  Williams  from  our  broken 
forces,  retired  to  Armagh,  professing  that  all 
their  safety  depended  vpon  his  yielding  the 
fort  into  the  hands  of  Tyrone,  without  which 
danger  Captaine  Williams  professed  that  no 
want  or  mtserie  should  have  induced  him 
thereunto.'— Ftnbs  Morysom's  Itinerary, 
London,  1617,  foL  part  ii.  p.  24. 

Tyrone  is  said  to  have  entertained  a  per- 
sonal animosity  against  the  knight-roarsnal. 
Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  whom  he  accused  of 
detaining  the  letters  which  he  sent  to  Queen 
Elisabeth,  explanatory  of  his  conduct,  and 
offering  terms  of  submission.  The  river, 
called  by  the  English,  Blackwater,  is  termed 
in  Irish,  Avon-Duff,  which  has  the  same 
signification.  Both  names  are  mentioned  hy 
Spenser  in  his  'Marriage  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Medway.'  But  I  understand  that  his 
verses  relate  not  to  the  Blackwater  of  Ulster, 
but  to  a  river  of  the  same  name  in  the  south 
of  Ireland:— 

*  Swift  ATon-Duff,  which  of  the  EBsttrinwn 
Is  caOsd  Bladcwater.' 


NOTB  XLI. 


The  Timisthetogreat  CTNeaU.^V,  344. 

*Eudox,  What  is  that  which  yon  call 
Tanist  and  Tanistry?  These  be  names  and 
terms  never  heard  of  nor  known  to  na. 

^Iren.  It  is  a  custom  amongst  all  the 
Irish,  that  presently  after  the  dc^th  of  one 
of  their  chiefe  lords  or  captaloes,  they  doe 
presently  assemble  themselves  to  a  place 
generally  appointed  and  knowne  unto  them, 
to  choose  another  in  his  stead,  where  they 
do  nominate  and  elect,  for  the  most  part  not 
the  eldest  sonne,  nor  any  of  the  children  of 
the  lord  deceased,  but  the  next  to  him  in 
blood,  that  is,  the  eldest  and  worthiest,  as 
commonly  the  next  brother  unto  him,  if  be 
have  any,  or  the  next  cousin,  or  so  forth, 
as  any  is  elder  in  that  kindred  or  sept ;  and 
then  next  to  them  doe  they  dK>ose  die  next 
of  the  blood  to  be  Tanist,  who  shall  next 
succeed  him  in  the  said  captainry,  if  be  li\xi 
thereunto. 

*  Etidox.  Do  they  not  use  any  ceremony 
in  this  election,  for  all  barbarous  nations  are 
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conunonl  J  grtat  observerB  of  ceremomes  and 
aaperstitioas  rites  ? 

^Imt.  Thej  use  to  place  him  that  shall 
be  their  captaine  npon  a  stone,  always 
reserved  to  that  parpose,  and  placed  com- 
monly opon  a  htIL  In  some  of  which  I  have 
seen  formed  and  engraven  a  foot,  which  they 
say  was  the  measure  of  their  first  captaine  s 
foot ;  whereon  bee  standing,  receives  an  oath 
to  preserve  all  the  ancient  former  costomes 
of  the  coantrey  inviolable,  and  to  deliver  up 
the  soccession  peaceably  to  his  Tani^  and 
then  hath  a  wand  delivered  unto  him  by 
some  whoseproper  office  that  is ;  after  which, 
descending  from  the  stone,  he  tumeth  himself 
round,  tbnoe  forwards  and  thrice  backwards. 

*  Budax,    Bot  how  is  the  Tanist  chosen  ? 

*Ir€n.  Tbey  say  he  settetb  bat  one  foot 
npon  the  stone,  and  received!  the  like  oath 
that  the  captaine  did.*— Spbrsbr*8  Vi€w  of 
tlu  StaU  of  Ireland,  apad  Worhs^  Lond. 
1805,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  p.  300. 

The  Tanist,  therefore,  of  O'Neale,  was  the 
heir-apparent  of  his  power.  This  kind  of 
soccession  appears  also  to  have  regulated, 
in  very  remote  times,  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland.  It  would  have  been 
imprudent,  if  not  impossible,  to  have  as- 
seited  a  minor*s  right  of  succession  in  those 
stormy  dajrs,  when  the  principles  of  policy 
were  summed  up  in  my  friend  Mr.  Words- 
worth's lines:— 

'the  good  old  rule 

SoAceth  them ;  the  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  thiejr  should  keep  who  can.* 


Note  XLII. 


Hit  plaited  hair  in  elf-locks  spreatLAc. 
-P.  345. 

There  is  here  an  attempt  to  describe  the 
ancient  Irish  dress,  of  which  a  poet  of  Queen 
Elisabeth's  day  has  given  us  the  following 
paniculars: — 

*  I  marvafide  tn  my  mynde. 

and  thereupon  did  muse, 
To  see  a  bride  of  hearenUe  hewe 

an  ouglia  fere  to  chuse. 
This  faflde  it  is  the  soUe. 

the  bridcKToome  is  the  kame. 
With  writhed  gUbbes,  like  wicked  sprits. 

with  visage  rough  and  steame ; 
With  scnflea  upon  their  poaQes, 

instead  of  aVill  cappes ; 
With  ipeares  in  hand,  and  swordes  besydes, 

to  bears  off  after  dappes : 
With  jackettes  fa^and  large, 


lye. 


Though  spkftin  darts  wMdi  they  do  beare 

raipoite  iniiiuitw. 
Thc»  shirtes  be  very  strange, 

not  reaching  past  the  thle ; 
With  pleatcs  on  pleates  thei  pleated  are 

as  thick  as  pi*- *— 

Whose  sieeres  h    . 

almost  unto  the  a 
And  with  a  mantdl  conunonUe 

the  Irish  kame  do  goe. 
Now  some  amongst  the  reste 

doe  use  anotlker  weede; 


A  coate  I  nieane,  of  strange  devise, 

which  fancy  first  did  breade. 
His  skirts  be  very  sborte, 

with  pleatea  thick  about. 
And  Irish  trouacs  moe  to  put 

their  strange  protactours  out. 
Derrick's  Imas*  ^ Ireland^  apud  SOMERS' 
Tracts.    Edin.  1809,  4to,  voL  L  p.  585. 

Some  curious  wooden  engravings  accom- 
pany this  poem,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  the  axtdent  Irish  dress  was  (the  bonnet 
excepted)  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Scottish 
Highlanders.  The  want  of  a  covering  on 
thenead  was  supplied  by  the  mode  of  plaiting 
and  arranging  the  hair,  which  was  caJled  the 
glibbe.  Tnese  glibbes,  according  to  Spenser, 
were  fit  marks  for  a  thief,  since,  when  he 
wished  to  disguise  himself,  he  could  either 
cut  it  off  entirely,  or  so  puU  it  over  his  eyes 
as  to  render  it  very  haixl  to  recognize  him. 
This,  however,  is  nothing  to  the  reprobation 
with  which  the  same  poet  regards  that 
favourite  part  of  the  Irish  dress,  the  mantle. 

'  It  is  a  fit  house  for  an  outlaw,  a  meet  bed 
for  a  rebel,  and  an  apt  cloke  for  a  thief. 
First,  the  outlaw  being  for  his  many  crimes 
and  villanves  banished  from  the  townes  and 
houses  of  honest  men,  and  wandring  in  waste 
places  far  from  danger  of  law,  maketh  his 
mantle  his  hotise,  and  under  it  covereth  him- 
self from  the  wraUi  of  heaven,  from  the  offence 
of  the  earth,  and  from  the  sight  of  men. 
When  it  raineth.  it  is  his  pent-house ;  when 
it  bloweth,  it  is  his  tent ;  when  it  freeceth,  it 
is  his  tabernacle.  In  summer  he  can  wear 
it  loose,  in  winter  he  can  wrap  it  close;  at 
all  times  he  can  use  it ;  never  heavy,  never 
cumbersome.  Likewise  for  a  rebel  it  is  as 
serviceable ;  for  in  his  wane  that  he  maketh, 
(if  at  least  it  deserve  the  name  of  warre.) 
when  he  still  flyeth  from  his  foe,  and  lurketh 
in  the  thicke  woods  and  straite  passages, 
waiting  for  advantages,  it  is  his  bed,  yea, 
and  almost  his  household  stuff.  For  the 
wood  is  his  house  against  all  weathers,  and 
his  mantle  is  his  couch  to  sleep  in.  Therein 
he  wrappeth  himself  round,  and  coucheth 
himselfstrongly  against  the  gnats,  which  in 
that  country  doe  more  annoy  tne  naked 
rebels  while  they  keep  the  woods,  and  doe 
more  sharply  wound  them,  than  all  their 
enemies  swords  or  speares,  which  can  seldom 
come  nigh  them:  yea,  and  oftentimes  their 
mantle  serveth  them  when  they  are  neere 
driven,  being  wrapped  about  their  left  arme, 
instead  of  a  target,  for  it  is  hard  to  cut 
thorough  with  a  sword ;  besides,  it  is  light  to 
beare,  light  to  throw  awajr,  and  being  (as 
they  commonly  are)  naked^  it  is  to  them  all 
in  alL  Lastly,  for  a  thiefe  it  is  so  handsome 
as  it  may  seem  it  was  first  invented  for  him ; 
for  under  it  he  may  cleanly  convey  any  fit 
pillage  that  cometh  handsomely  in  his  way, 
and  when  he  goeth  abroad  in  the  night  m 
freebooting,  it  is  his  best  and  surest  friend; 
for  lying,  as  they  often  do,  two  or  three 
nights  together  abroad  to  -watch  for  their 
booty,  with  that  they  can  prettily  shroud 
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themselves  under  a  bosh  or  banlcside  till 
they  mav  conveniently  do  their  errand ;  and 
when  all  is  over,  he  can  in  his  mantle  passe 
throag^h  any  town  or  company,  betn|^  close 
hood^  over  his  head,  as  be  aseth,  from 
knowledge  of  any  to  whom  he  is  indaneered. 
Besides  this,  he  or  any  man  els  that  b 
disposed  to  misdiief  or  villany,  may,  ander 
his  mantle,  goe  privily  annea  without  sos* 
picion  of  anv,  carry  his  head-piece,  his  skean, 
or  pistol,  if  he  please,  to  be  always  in 
readiness.*— Spbiisbr*S  VumofUu  SUU  of 
Irtland^  apod  Works^  at  sapra,  viii.  367. 

The  javelins,  or  darts,  of  the  Iri^  which 
they  threw  with  great  dexterity,  appear, 
from  one  of  the  prints  already  mentioned, 
to  have  been  aboot  four  feet  long,  with 
a  strong  steel  head  and  thick  knotted  shaft. 


NOTB  XLIII. 


With  wild  majtstiefori  and  totUy 
Like  envoy  of  some  SardarottsiArone. 
-P.  345. 

The  Irish  chiefs,  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  English,  and  with  each  other,  were  wont 
to  assume  the  lanraage  and  style  of  inde- 
pendent  royalty.  Morrison  has  preserved 
a  summons  from  Tyrone  to  a  neighbouring 
chieftain,  which  runs  in  the  following  terms  :— 

'0*Nealecommendethhtmuntoyon,  Morish 
Fits-Thomas;  0*Neale  requesteth  ^ou,  in 
God*s  name,  to  take  part  with  hun,  and 
fight  for  your  conscience  and  right ;  and  in 
so  doin^,  O^Neale  will  spend  to  see  you 
righted  m  all  your  afiiaires,  and  will  help  yon. 
And  if  you  come  not  at  O'Neale  betwixt  this 
and  to-morrow  at  twelve  of  the  ciocke,  and 
take  bis  part.  O'Neale  is  not  beholding  to 
you,  and  will  doe  to  the  uttermost  of  his 
power  to  overthrow  you,  if  you  come  not  to 
nim  at  furthest  by  Satturdav  at  noone.  Prom 
Knocke  Dumayne  in  Calrie,  the  fourth  of 
February,  1599. 

*0*Neale  requesteth  3rou  to  come  speake 
with  him,  and  doth  giue  you  his  word  that  3rou 
shall  receive  no  harme  neither  in  commtng 
nor  going  from  him,  whether  you  be  friend 
or  not,  and  bring  with  you  to  O'Neale  Gerat 
Fit^erald. 

(Subscribed)  •O'Neale.' 

Nor  did  the  royalty  of  O'Neale  consint  in 
words  alone.  Sir  John  Harrington  paid  him 
a  visit  at  the  time  of  his  truce  with  Essex, 
and,  after  mentioning  his  *fem  table,  ana 
fern  forms,  spread  under  the  stately  canopy 
of  heaven,  he  notices  what  constitutes  tne 
real  power  of  every  monarch,  the  love,  namelv, 
and  allegiance  of^his  subjects.  '  His  guards, 
for  the  most  part,  were  beardless  boys  with- 
out ^  shirts ;  who  in  the  frost  wade  as 
familiarly  through  rivers  as  water-spaniels. 
With  what  charm  such  a  master  makes  them 
lo\-e  him,  I  know  not ;  but  if  he  bid  come. 


tbey  come ;  if  go,  they  do  go;  if  he  say  do 
this,  they  do  iC-^N^^ae  Antif  '    ^ 
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intiquao.    Load. 


NoteXLIV. 


HisfoUtrfaiherwas  his  guide.— ^,  346. 
There  was  no  tie  more  sacred  amocu^  the 
Irish  than  that  which  connected  the  foster- 
Esther,  as  well  as  the  nurse  herself,  with  the 
child  they  brought  up. 

*Poster-fiatbers  spend  much  more  time, 
mooer,  and  affection  on  their  foster-children 
than  their  own ;  and  in  return  take  from  them 
clothes,  money  for  their  several  professiooa, 
and  arms,  and,  even  for  any  vtdous  purposes, 
fortunes  and  cattle,  not  so  much  by  a  claim 
of  right  as  by  extortion;  and  they  will  even 
carry  those  things  off  as  plunder.  All  who 
have  been  nuranl  by  the  same  person  pre- 
serve a  greater  mutual  affection  and  confi- 
dence in  each  other  than  if  they  were  natural 
brothers,  whom  they  will  even  hate  for  the 
sake  of  these.  When  chid  by  their  parents, 
they  fly  to  their  foster-fathert,  who  frequentlv 
encourage  them  to  make  c^xsn  war  on  their 
parenta,  train  them  up  to  every  excess  of 
wickedness,  and  make  them  most  abandoned 
miscreants ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nurses 
make  the  jroong  women,  whom  they  bring 
up  for  everv  excess.  If  a  foster  child  w  sick, 
it  is  incredible  how  soon  the  nurses  hear  of  it, 
however  distant,  and  with  what  solicitude 
they  attend  it  by  day  and  night*— ^/raitlKr 
Qtrndrensie,  quoted  by  Camden,  iv.  368. 

This  custom,  like  many  other  Irish  usages, 
prevailed  till  of  Ute  in  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
and  was  cherished  br  the  chiefs  as  an  easy 
mode  of  extending  tneir  influence  and  oon- 
nexion ;  and  even  in  the  Lowlands,  during^ 
the  last  century,  the  connexion  between  the 
nurse  and  foster-diild  was  seldom  dissolved 
but  by  the  death  of  one  party. 


Note  XLV. 


GreaJ  Nialqfihe  Pledges  Nine.— 9. 347. 

Neal  Naighvallach,  or  Of  the  Nine  Hoatagea, 
is  said  to  have  been  Monarch  of  all  Ireland,* 
durin?  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century.  He  exercised  a  predatory 
warfare  on  the  coast  of  England  and  of 
Bretagne.  or  Armorica:  and  from  the  latter 
country  brought  off  the  celebrated  Saint 
Patrick,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  among  other 
captives,  whom  he  trannorted  to  IrelandL 
Neal  derived  his  epithet  tirom  nine  nations, 
or  tribes,  whom  he  neld  under  his  subjection, 
and  from  whom  he  took  hostages.  From 
one  of  Neal's  sons  were  derivea  the  Kind- 
eoguin,  or  Race  of  Tyrone,  whidi  afibrded 
monarchs  both  to  Ireland  and  to  Ulster. 
Neal  (according  to  O'Flaherty's  Ogygia)  was 
killed  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  in  one  of  his 
descents  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne. 
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Note  XLVL 

Shans-Dytmu  wiid,—V.  347. 

This  Shane-Dynuw,  or  John  the  Wanton, 

bdd  the  title  and  power  of  O'Ncak  in  the 

earlier   part  of  Elixabeth^s  reign,   against 

whom  be  rebelled  repeatedly. 

*  This  chieftain  is  handed  down  to  as  as  the 

t  prond  and  proflirate  man  on  earth.    He 

immoderately  addicted  to  women  and 


irately _ 

wine.  He  is  said  to  haTe  had  soo  tons  of 
wine  at  once  in  his  cellar  at  Dandram,  but 
oscjuebaagh  was  his  favoorite  liquor.  He 
spared  neither  age  nor  condition  of  the  fair 
sex.  Altbo*  so  illiterate  that  he  coald  not 
write,  he  was  not  destitute  of  address ;  his 
understanding  was  strong,  and  his  coarage 
darmg.  He  nad  600  men  for  his  guard: 
4ooofooC,  1000  horse  for  the  field.  Hecudmea 
superiority  over  all  the  lords  of  Ulster,  and 
called  Jiimself  king  thereof.  When  com- 
missioaers  i^ere  sent  to  treat  with  htm,  he 
said,  **  That,  tho*  the  Queen  were  his  sovereign 
lady,  he  never  made  peace  with  her  but  at 
her  lodging  \  that  she  bad  made  a  wise  Earl 
of  Macartymore,  but  that  he  kept  as  good  a 
man  as  he ;  that  he  cared  not  for  so  mean 
atitleasEarl;  that  his  blood  and  power  were 
better  than  the  best :  that  his  ancestors  were 
Kings  of  Ulster:  and  that  he  would  give  place 
to  none.**  His  kinsman,  the  Earl  o7  Kildare, 
having  persuaded  him  of  the  folly  of  contend- 
ing with  the  crown  of  England,  he  resolved 
to  attend  the  Queen,  but  in  a  style  suited  to 
his  princely  dignity.  He  appeared  in  London 
witn  a  magnificent  train  of  Irish  Galloglasses, 
arrayed  in  the  richest  habiliments  of  their 
country,  their  beads  bare,  their  hair  flowing 
on  their  shoulders,  with  their  long  and  open 
sleeves  dyed  with  saffron.  Thus  dressed, 
and  sarcnarged  with  military  harness,  ana 
anned  with  battle-axes,  they  afforded  an 
astonishing  spectacle  to  the  citizens,  who 
regarded  VDkox  as  the  intruders  of  some  veiy 
distant  part  of  the  globe.  But  at  Court  his 
versatibty  now  prevailed ;  his  title  to  the 
sovereign^  of  Tyrone  was  pleaded  from 
Engfira^  laws  and  Irish  institntionsL  and  his 
allegations  were  so  q)ecions,  that  the  Queen 
dismissMl  htm  with  presents  and  assurances 
of  favour.  In  England  this  transaction  was 
looked  on  as  the  Humiliation  of  a  repenting 
rd)el;  in  Tyrone  it  was  considered  as  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  two  potentates.*— Camdbn  s 
Briiannia^  by  Gongh.  London,  1806,  foL, 
voL  iv.  p.  443. 

When  reduced  to  extremity  by  the  English, 
and  forsaken  by  his  allies,  this  Shane-Dymas 
fled  toClandeboy,  then  occupied  b3racolonvof 
Scottish  Highlamders  of  the  family  of  Mac- 
DoneU.  He  was  at  first  courteously  received; 
but  by  degrees  they  began  to  oiuuTel  about 
the  slaughter  of  some  of  their  mends  whom 
Shane-^rmas  had  put  to  death,  and  advancing 
from  words  to  deeds,  fell  upon  him  with  their 
broadswords,  and  cut  him  tn  pieces.    After 


his  death  a  law  was  made  that  none  should 
presume  to  take  the  name  and  title  of 
O'Neale.  

NOTB  XLVIL 

The  0*Neales  were  closel3r  allied  with  this 
powerful  and  warlike  family;  for  Henry 
Owen  0*Neale  married  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  their  son  Con- 
More  married  his  cousin-german,  a  daughter 
of  Gerald  Earl  of  Kildare  This  Coo-Ifore 
cursed  any  of  his  posterity  who  should  learn 
the  English  langnage,  sow  com,  or  build 
houses,  so  as  to  Invite  the  English  to  settle  in 
their  coun^.  Others  ascrite  this  anathema 
to  his  son  Con-Bacco.  Pearflatha  0*Gnive, 
bard  to  theO*Neales  of  Clannaboy,  complains 
in  the  same  spirit  of  the  towers  and  ramparts 
with  which  the  strangers  had  di^figurM\kk^ 
fah-  nHMting  fields  oTErin.— See  WALKBR*s 
Irish  Bura^  p.  14a 


Note  XLVIIL 


Hit  chase  thai  honouf^dflag  to  hear. 
-P.  347- 
Lacy  informs  us,  in  the  old  play  already 
quoted,  how  the  cavalry  raised  by  the  country 
gentlemen  for  Charleses  service  were  usually 
officered.  *  You,  comet,  have  a  name  that  *s 
proper  for  all  comets  to  be  called  by,  for  they 
are  all  beardless  boys  in  our  armv.  The 
most  part  of  our  horse  were  raised  thus  :— 
The  honest  country  gentleman  raises  the  troop 
at  his  own  charge ;  then  he  gets  a  Low-country 
lieutenant  to  ^ht  his  troop  safely :  then  he 
sends  for  his  son  from  school  to  be  nis  comet : 
and  then  he  puts  off  his  child's  coat  to  put  on 
a  buff-coat :  and  this  is  the  constitution  of  our 
army.' 

NotbXLIX. 

his  Pagey  the  next  degree^ 
In  that  oldtinuy  to  chivalry.— V,  347. 

Originally,  the  order  of  chivalry  embraced 
three  ranks— i,  the  Page;  a.  the  Squire; 
3,  the  Knight : — a  gradation  which  seems  to 
have  been  imitated  in  the  mystery  of  free- 
masonry. But,  before  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
the  custom  of  serving  as  a  squire  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  though  the  order  of  the  page 
was  still,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  observance. 
This  state  of  servitude  was  so  far  from  infer- 
ring anything  degrading,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered as  the  regular  school  for  aojuiring 
every  quality  necessary  for  future  distinction. 
The  proper  nature,  and  the  decay  of  the 
institution,  are  pointed  out  by  old  Ben  Jonson, 
with  his  own  forcible  moral  colouring.  The 
dialogue  occurs  between  Lovell,  *  a  compleat 
gentleman,  a  soldier,  and  a  scholar,  known  to 
Have  been  page  to  the  old  Lord  Beaufort,  and 
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so  to  have  followed  him  in  the  French  wara, 
after  companion  of  his  studies,  and  left  fi^oar- 
dian  to  his  son.*  and  the  facetious  Goodnock, 
host  of  the  Light  Heart.  Lovel  had  offered  to 
take  Goodstock*s  son  for  his  page,  which  the 
latter,  in  reference  to  the  recent  abase  of  the 
establishment,  declares  as  *  a  desperate  course 
oflife':— 

*  Lwtll.  Can  you  that  dasperate.  which  by  a  line 
Of  institution,  from  our  ancestors 
Hath  been  derired  down  to  us,  and  receired 
In  a  succession,  for  the  noblest  way 
Of  breeding  up  our  youth,  in  letters,  arms. 
Fair  mien,  discourses,  dru  ezerdse. 
And  an  the  blazon  of  a  KentlemanT 
Where  can  he  learn  to  vault,  to  ride,  to  fence. 
To  more  his  t)ody  in^acefnny ;  to  speak 
His  lannuage  purer ;  or  to  time  his  mind. 
Or  manners,  more  to  the  harmony  of  nature^ 
Than  indie  nurseries  of  nobilitvt 

H^st,  Ay,  that  was  when  the  nursery's  sdf  was 
noble. 
And  onhr  vfatue  made  it,  not  the  market. 
That  titMS  were  not  vented  at  the  drum. 
Or  coromoo  outcry.    Goodness  save  the  greatness. 
And  greatness  worship :  every  house  became 
An  academy  of  honour ;  and  those  parts 
We  see  departed,  in  tlie  practice,  now, 
Quite  from  the  institution. 

Loo€tl.  Why  do  you  say  sot 

Or  think  so  enviously?  Do  they  not  stiO 
Learn  there  the  Centaur's  skill,  the  art  of  Thrace, 
To  ride?  or,  PoUux*  mystery,  to  fence? 
The  Pyrrhic  gestures,  Soth  to  dance  and  spring 
In  armour,  to  be  active  in  the  wars? 
To  study  figures,  numbers,  and  proportions, 
May  yield  them  great  in  counsels,  and  the  arts 
Grave  Nestor  and  the  wise  Ulysses  practised? 
To  make  their  English  sweet  upon  their  tongue,    " 
As  reverend  Chaucer  says? 

H»st,  Sir,  you  mistake ; 

To  play  Sir  Pandarus,  my  copy  haih  it. 
And  carry  messages  to  Madame  Cresada ; 
Instead  of  backing  the  brave  steed  o'  mornings, 
To  court  the  chambermaid ;  and  for  a  leap 
O'  the  vaulting  horse,  to  ply  the  vaulting  bouse : 
For  exercise  of  arms,  a  bale  of  dice. 
Or  two  or  three  packs  of  cards  to  show  the  cheat. 
And  nimbleness  of  hand ;  mistake  a  doak 
Upon  my  lord's  back,  and  pawn  it:  ease  his  pocket 
Or  a  superfluous  watch ;  or  geld  a  jewel 
Of  an  odd  stone  or  so ;  twi^e  two  or  three  buttons 
From  off  my  lady's  gown :  These  are  the  arts 
liberal  deal""      • 


J  deadly  sciences 
.   _    ,.       -ather  '  " 

As  the  tides  nm ;  to 


Of  pagery.  or  rather  paganism. 
As  the  tides  run ;  to  which  if  h 
He  may  perhaps  take  a  degree  at  Tyl 


ipply  h 
Tybui 


him. 


A  year  tne  eaiiier :  come  to  take  a  lecture 
Upon  Aquinas  at  St  Thomas  a  Watering's, 
And  so  go  forth  a  laureat  in  hemp  circle  I ' 

BBN  JoNSON'S  New  Inn,  Act  I.  Scene  III. 


Note  L. 

Sum^d  halfabandorCd  to  decay.— -V.  353. 

The  ancient  castle  ol  Rokeby  stood  exactly 
upon  the  site  of  the  present  mansion,  by  which 
a  part  of  its  walls  isenclosed.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  profusion  of  fine  wood,  and  the  park  in 
which  it  stands  is  adorned  by  the  mnction 
of  the  Greta  and  of  the  Tecs.  The  title 
of  Baron  Rokeby  of  Armagh  was,  in  1777. 
conferred  on  the  Right  Reverend  Richard 
Robinson,  Primate  of  Ireland,  descended  of 
the  Robinsons,  formerly  of  Rokeby,  in  York- 
sliire. 


N0T8  LI. 


Rokeby  s  lords  qf  martial fame^ 

lean  count  them  name  by  name, — P.  355. 

The  following  brief  pedigree  of  this  very 
ancient  and  once  powerful  uunily  was  kindly 
supplied  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Rokeby  of 
Northamptonshire,  descended  of  the  ancient 
Barons  of  Rokd>y : — 

•  Pedigree  of  the  House  qf  Rokeby. 

I.  Sir  Alex.  Rokeby,  Knt  married  to  Sir 

Hump.  Liftle's  ^  daughter. 
3.  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Tho.  Lum1ey*s 

daughter. 

3.  Sir  Tho.  Rokeby,  Knt  to  Tho.  Hubbom^s 

daughter. 

4.  Sir  Ralph  Rokeby,  KnL  to  Sir  Ralph 

Biggot's  daughter. 

5.  Sir  Thos.  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  John  de 

Melsass*  daughter,  of  Bennet  Hall,  in 
Holdemess. 

6.  Ralph  Rokebv,  Esq.  to  Sir  Brian  Staple- 

ton's  daughter,  of  WeighiU. 

7.  Sir  Thos.   Rokeby:   Knt.  to  Sir  Ralph 

Ury's  daughter  \ 

8.  Ralph  Rokeby.  Esq.  to  daughter  of  Maua> 

field,  heir  ot  Morton  '•'. 

9.  Sir  Tha    Rokeby,  Knt.    to    Stroode*< 

daughter  and  heir. 

10.  Sir  Ralph  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  James 

Strao^ayes*  daughter. 

11.  Sir  Thos.  Rokeby,   Knt.  to    Sir   John 

Hotham*s  dauf^ter. 

12.  Ralph   Rokd>y,  Esq.  to  Danby  of  Yaf- 

forth's  daughter  and  heir  *. 

13.  Tho.  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Rob.  Constable** 

daughter,  of  Chff,  aerjt.  at  law. 

14.  Christopher  Rokeby.  Eeq.toLasscelbo< 

Brackenburgh's  daughter  a. 

15.  Thos.  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  the  daughter  of 

Thweng. 

16.  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  Knt  to  Sir  Ralph 

Lawson*s  daughter,  of  &t>agfa. 

17.  Frans.Rokeby,  Esq.  toPaucett's  daughter, 

citizen  of  London. 

18.  Thos.  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  the  daughter  of 

Wicklifie  of  Gales.  , 

High  Sheriffs  of  Yorkshire. 

1337.  II  Edw.  3.  Ralph  Hastings  and  Thoa^ 

de  Rokeby. 
1343.  17  Edw.  3.  Thos.  de  Rokeby,  pro  scpt- 

annia. 

1  Lisle,    s  Temp.  Edw.  sdL    *  Temp.  Edw.  3tiL 
4  Temp.  Heiu.  7mi,  and  firom  him  is  the  house  of 

Skyers,  of  a  fourth  brother, 
s  From  him  is  the  house  of  Hotham.  and  of  the 

second  brother  that  had  issue. 
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X358-  3$  Bdw.  3.  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  Jus- 
ticiary of  Ireland  for  six 
years ;  died  at  the  castle 
ofKUka. 

1407.  8  Hen.  4.  Thomas  Rokeby  Miles,  dew 
feated  and  slew  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  at  the 
battle  of  Bramham  Moor. 

141 1,  la  Hen.  4.  Thos.  Rokeby  Miles. 

i486. Thomas  Rokeby,  Esq. 

1539- Robert  Holj^te,  Bishop  of 

Landaft  afterwards  P.  of 
York,  Ld.  President  of  the 
Council  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Peace  in  the  North. 

1564.  6Elix.  Thomas  Yoange.  Arch- 
bishop of  Vorke,  Ld. 
Presiaent. 
50  Hen.  8.  Tho.  Rokeby,  LL.D.,  ooeof 
the  ConnciL 
Jn.  Rokeby,  LL.D.,one  of 
theCoondL 

1572.  isBlix.        Henry  Hastings,    Earl  of 
Huntingdon,     Ld.     Pre- 
ndent. 
Ja  Rokeby,  Esq.,  one  of  the 

CounciL 
Jo.  Rokeby,  LL.D.,  ditta 
Ralph  Rokebjr,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  Secretaries. 
1574.  17  Elia.       Jo.  Rokeby,  Precentor  of 
York. 
7  Will.  3.    Sir  J.  Rokeby,  Knt.,  one  of 
the  Justices  of  the  King's 
Bench. 
The  fismily  of  De  Rokeby  came  over  with 

the  Conqueror. 
The  old  motto  belonging  to  the  family  is  In 

Bixrio  Dtxtra. 
The  arms,  argent,  chevron  sable,  between 
three  rooks  proper. 
'There  is  somewhat  more  to  be  found  in  our 
family  in  the  Scottish  history  about  the  affairs  of 
Don-Bretton  town,  but  wKat  it  is,  and  in  what 
time,  I  know  not,  nor  can  have  convenient 
leisure  to  search.  But  Parson  Blackwood,  the 
Scottish  chaplain  to  the  Lord  of  Shrewsbury, 
recited  to  me  once  a  piece  of  a  Scottish  song, 
whtfcan  was  mentioned  that  William  Wallis, 
the  sreat  deliverer  of  the  Scots  from  the 
Engush  bondage,  should,  at  Dnn-Bretton, 
have  been  brougntup  under  a  Rokebv,  captain 
then  of  the  place  ;  and  as  he  walked  on  acliff, 
should  thrust  him  on  a  sudden  into  the  sea. 
and  thereby  have  rotten  that  hold,  which,  I 
think,  was  about  the  33rd  of  Edward  I,  or 
before.  Thus,  leaving  ourancestors  of  record, 
we  must  also  with  them  leave  the  Chronicle 


of  Mahnesbnry  Abbey,  called  Enlogii 
Historiarum,  out  of  which  Mr.  Leland 
porteUi  this  history,  and  coppy  down  unwritten 
story,  the  which  nave  yet  Uie  testimony  of 
later  times,  and  the  fresh  memory  of  men 


yet  alive,  for  their  warrant  and  creditt,  of 
whom  I  have  learned  it.  that  in  K.  Henry 
the  7th*s  reign,  one  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  was 
owner  of  Morton,  and  1  guess  that  this  was 
he  that  deceived  the  fr3rar8  of  Richmond  with 
his  felon  swine,  on  which  a  jargon  was  made.* 

The  above  Is  a  quotation  from  a  manuscript 
written  by  Ralph  Rokeby ;  when  he  lived  is 
uncertain. 

To  what  metrical  Scottish  tradition  Parson 
Blackwood  alluded,  it  would  be  now  in  vain 
to  inauire.  But  in  Blind  HanVs  History  of 
Sir  William  Wallace,  we  find  a'legend  of  one 
Rukbie,  whom  he  makes  keeper  of  Stirling 
Castle  under  the  English  usurpation,  and 
whom  Wallace  slajrs  with  his  own  hand  \— 

*  In  th«  mat  press  Wallace  and  Rukbie  met. 
Wldi  hfi  good  sword  a  stroke  uptm  bim  set ; 
DerlHr  to  death  the  old  Rukbie  he  drare. 
But  us  two  soss  escaped  anM>ng  the  lave.' 

These  sons,  according  to  the  romantic 
Minstrel,  surrendered  the  castle  on  conditions, 
and  went  back  to  England,  but  returned  to 
Scotland  in  the  days  of  Bruce,  when  one  of 
them  became  again  keeper  of  Stirling  Castle. 
Immediately  after  this  achievement  follows 
another  engagement,  between  Wallace  and 
those  Western  Highlanders  who  embraced 
the  English  interest,  at  a  pass  in  Glendou- 
chart,  where  man^  were  precipitated  into  the 
lake  over  a  precipice.  These  circumstances 
may  have  been  confused  in  the  narrative  of 
Paraon  Blackwood,  or  in  the  recollection  of 
Mr.  Rokeby. 

In  the  old  ballad  of  Cbevv  Chase,  there  is 
mentioned,  among  the  English  warriors, 
'  Sir  Raff  tne  rrche  Rugbe,*  which  may  apply 
to  Sir  Ralph  Rokeby,  Uie  tenth  baron  in  the 
pedigree.  The  more  modem  copy  of  the 
ballad  nms  thus  :— 

*  Good  Sir  Ralph  Raby  tber  was  slain. 
Whose  prowess  did  surmount.' 

This  would  rather  seem  to  relate  to  one  of 
the  Nevilles  of  Raby.  But,  as  the  whole 
ballad  is  romantic,  accuracy  is  not  to  be 
looked  for. 


Note  LII. 


Tht  Felon  Sow.—V.  355. 

llie  ancient  minstrels  had  a  comic  as  well 
as  a  serious  strain  of  romance ;  and  although 
the  examples  of  the  latter  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  they  are,  perhaps,  the  less  valu- 
able. The  comic  romance  was  a  sort  of 
parody  upon  the  usual  subjects  of  minstrel 
poetry.  If  the  latter  described  deeds  of  heroic 
achievement,  and  the  events  of  the  battle,  the 
tourney,  and  the  chase,  the  former,  as  in  the 
Tournament  of  Tottenham*  introduced  a  set 
of  clowns  debating  in  the  field,  with  all  the 
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assumed  circomsUnoes  of  chiralry :  or,  as 
ia  the  Honting  of  the  Hare  (see  Weber*a 
Metrical  Romance*^  voL  iii),  persons  of  the 
same  descripUoa  following^  the  chase,  with 
all  the  grievoas  misulces  and  blondera 
incident  to  snch  unpractised  sportsmen. 
The  idM,  therefore,  of  Don  Qnixote's  frenxv, 
although  inimitably  embodied  and  broaght 
oat.  was  not,  perhaps,  in  the  abstract,  alto- 
gether original.  One  of  the  very  best  of 
these  mock  romances,  and  which  has  no 
small  portion  of  comic  namoar.  is  the  Hunt- 
ing or  the  Felon  Sow  of  Rolceby  by  the 
Fnars  of  Richmond.  Ralph  Rokeby,  who 
(for  the  jest's  sake  apparently)  bestowed  this 
mtractable  animal  on  the  con\*ent  of  Rich- 
mond, seems  to  have  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII,  which,  since  we  know  not  the 
dsUe  of  Friar  Theobald's  wardenship,  to 
which  the  poem  refers  us,  may  indicate  that 
of  the  composition  itself.  Morton,  the  Mor- 
tham  of  the  text,  is  mentioned  as  being 
this  facetious  baron's  place  of  residence; 
accordingly,  Leland  notices,  that  *Mr. 
Rokeby  hath  a  place  called  Mortham,  a 
little  beneath  Grentey-bridge,  almost  on  the 
mouth  of  Grentey.'  That  no  information 
may  be  lacking  which  is  in  mv  power  to 
supply,  I  have  to  notice,  that  the  Mistress 
Rokeoy  of  the  romance,  who  so  charitably 
refreshed  the  sow  after  she  had  discomfited 
Friar  Middleton  and  his  auxiliaries,  was,  as 
appears  from  the  pedigree  of  the  Rokeby 
family,  daughter  and  heir  of  Danby  of  Yaf- 
fort. 

This  curious  poem  was  first  published  in 
Mr.  Whitaker's  History  of  Craven,  but,  from 
an  inaccurate  manuscript,  not  corrected  very 
happily.  It  was  transferred  by  Mr.  Evans 
to  tne  new  edition  of  his  Ballads,  with  some 
well-judged  conjectural  improvements.  I 
have  bera  induced  to  give  a  more  authentic 
and  full,  though  still  an  imperfect,  edition  of 
this  humorsome  composition,  from  being 
furnished  with  a  copy  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Rokeby,  to  whom  I 
have  acknowledged  my  obligations  in  the 
last  note.  It  has  three  or  four  stanzas  more 
than  that  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  the  lai^;aage 
seems,  where  the^  differ,  to  have  the  more 
ancient  and  genuine  readings. 

THE  FELON  SOW  OF  ROKEBY  AND  THE 
FRIARS  OF  RICHMOND. 

Ye  men  that  wlO  ofaimten  >  wiime. 
That  lat«  within  this  land  hath  bMBS^ 

OfoiMlwiUyoutell; 
And  of  a  sewS  that  was  seststraiiff, 
Alasl  that  ever  she  lived  saa  laniF, 

For  fdl«  folk  did  she  wheUK 

I  Both  the  MS.  and  Mr.  Whitaker^i  copy  read 
anctsfrt,  evidendy  a  COTniption  of  aunterx,  ad- 
ventares,  as  corrected  by  Mr.  £vans. 

s  Sow,  accordfaii:  to  prorfaidal  prootmdatioa.  • 

3  So {  Yorkshire  dialect.        «  Fele,  many;  Sax. 

S  A  comptioo  of  qtttit,  to  kOL 


She  was  maiei  than  other  thiee. 
ThrgiisMest  beast  that  ere  mlgfatb^ 

Her  heed  was  freak  and  gray : 
She  was  bred  in  Kokebgr  wood. 
There  were  few  that  thither  goed*. 

That  came  on  live  *  away. 

Her  walk  was  endfeog^  Greta  side : 
There  was  no  bren  <  mat  durst  her  Mde, 

That  was  ftoe  •  heaven  to  hdl ; 
Nor  never  man  that  had  that  n  '  ' 
That  ever  durst  come  fai  her  s 

Her  force  it  was  so  fdL 

Ralph  of  Rokeby,  wkh  000 
The  Fryers  of  Richmond  g 

FqH  wdl  to  sane  '  them  tare 
Fryar  Mkldletoo  by  his  name. 
He  was  sent  to  fetda  her  hame. 


That  rued  him  sfaw*  full  sare. 

With  hfan  tooke  he  wlcht  men  two, 
Peter  Dale  was  ope  of  thoe. 

That  ever  was  brfan  as  bciate  ^ ; 
And  well  durst  strike  with  sword  and  knifed 
And  fight  ihU  manly  for  hb  Ufe, 

Whatthneasr'^ 


These  three  men  went  at  God's  wHI, 
This  wicked  sew  while  they  came  tfll. 


Liggan  IS  under  a  tree  I 
Ruog  and  rusty  was  her  haire: 
She  raise  up  with  a  felon  fiwei^ 

To  fiffht  against  the  three. 

She  was  so  grisely  for  to  meete. 
She  rave  the  earth  up  with  her  feete. 

And  bark  xame  fto  tiw  tree ; 
When  Fryar  MUdkton  her  sat«hM. 
Weet  ye  weD  he  mkht  not  laugh. 

Fun  earnestly  k«J?t  hee. 


These  men  of  annters  that  was  so  wfaht  u. 
They  bound  them  bauklly  U  for  to  fiffht. 

And  strike  at  her  IbHsaiw: 
Until  a  kfln  they  ganed  her  flee, 
Wold  God  send  Aem  the  victory. 

The  wold  ask  him  noe  mare. 

The  sew  was  in  the  UQn  hole  down. 
As  they  were  on  the  balke  aboon  IT, 

For  A  hnninsr  of  their  feet ; 
They  were  so  sauked**  with  this  sew.  . 
That  among  tiiem  was  a  stalwotth  stew. 

The  Uhi  becan  to  redca 

Durst  noe  man  neigfa  her  with  his  hand. 
But  put  a  rape*  down  with  his  wand. 

And  lialtered  her  fidl  meete  { 
They  hurled  her  forth  agafaost  her  wfl^ 
WhDas  ths7  caaae  faMD  aUn 

AlitdeftothestreetSI. 


I  More,  greater.  t  Went. 
•Alive.                        4  AkMifftbesideofGiela. 
*  Bam.  diOd,  man  In  genecaL  •  Frook 
'Tow              •  Make.                •  Since. 

**  Fierce  as  a  bear.  Mr.  Whttaker^s  copy  reads, 
perhaps  fai  consequence  of  mistaking  the  MS..  'T'other 
was  Bryan  of  Bear.' 

II  Need  were.    Mr.  Whka 
ULyfaig.         WAfieroeo 

U  Wight  brave.  The  Rokeby  MS.  reeds  inemmUriy 
and  MrTWhitaker'MMMevrfA.'r 


BUM  .•«..  ..  11   I  -11  ■  I  ^mwn^%**vr» , 

i«  BokUy.  17  On  the  beam  above. 

l»  To  prevent         » Aasanhed. 

si  Watttag Street    SeethesequA 
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And  tikera  ah*  naito  tham  aach  a  frajr. 
Ifthcjr  ahoold  Ire  to  Doomai  Aay, 
Thmy  tharrow  1  k  iia'«r  fbtgttt  i 

And  ran  on  tbom  gntox  ftill  wide, 
Foraothlnc  wookl  ite  tott^ 

SlM  gave  tnch  brades*  at  the  bwd 
That  Peter  Dale  had  In  hb  hand. 

He  n^^  not  hold  his  feet. 
She  chawd  them  to  and  frow 
The  wight  men  was  nerer  toe  woe. 

Their  neawre  was  not  so  meete. 

She  bound  her  boldly  to  abide ; 
To  Peter  Dale  she  cane  aside. 

With  naaj  a  hklaoas  veil ; 
She  saped  soe  wide  and  cried  aoe  hee. 
The  Fryarseid,  *  I  cotOore  thee*. 

Tboo  ait  a  felnd  of  beO. 

*  Tbon  art  come  hither  for  some  traine  «. 
I  coqjore  tbee  to  go  againe 

Where  thou  wast  wont  to  dwell* 
He  sajmedT  him  with  croese  and  creede. 
Toole  Ibrth  a  book,  began  to  raade 

la  St.  John  his  goqMlL 

The  sew  she  would  not  Latin  heare. 
Bat  rudely  rushed  at  the  Freer, 

That  bdbked  all  Us  blees ; 
And  when  she  would  have  taken  her  hoUU 
The  Fryar  leaped  as  Jesus  wold. 

And  baalndhhn  •  with  a  tree. 

She  was  as  brfant)  as  any  beare. 
For  an  their  meete  to  labour  thereU, 

To  them  it  was  no  boote ; 
Upon  trees  and  bushes  that  br  her  stood. 
She  ranged  as  she  was  wood  >*, 

And  rave  them  up  by  roote. 

Hesayd.  *  Alas,  that  I  was  Freer! 
Aad  1  shall  be  rugged  tt  in  sunder  here. 

Hard  is  uyde^iiel 
Wist  14  my  brethren  in  thb  hoore. 
That  I  wassettinsttchastourei^ 

They  would  pray  for  me.' 

TUs  wicked  beast  that  wToogfat  this  woe. 
Tooke  that  rape  from  the  other  two. 
And  then  they  fledd  all  three  t 


They  fledd  away  by  Watli]ig.sti 
Tbc7  had  no  succour  but  their  feet. 
It  was  the  more  pity. 


1  Dare.        S  Rushed.        t  Leare  It        4  TuOa. 

•  Thk  line  Is  wanting  In  Mr.  Whhaker's  copy. 
•hence  It  has  been  conjectured  that  something 
k  wantinir  *(^c  tbis  stanaa.  which  now  there  Is  no 
occasion  to  luppoie- 

•  EvadeTice.      T  Blessed.  Fr.     t  Lost  his  cofeur. 
^  Ikfanself  !•  Fierce. 

reeds,  tt  Ubomr  wttrt.  The  text 
aeaaw  to  mean,  that  all  their  labour  to  obtafai  their 
latmded  meat  was  of  no  use  to  them.  Mr.  Whitaker 
wads. 


MSw 


*Sbe  was  brim  as  any  boar. 
And  gare  a  grisly  hideous  n 
To  them  k  was  no  boot.* 


Bcridea  the  want  of  connectkm  between  the  last  fine 
sad  the  two  former,  the  second  has  a  rery  modem 
soond,  and  the  readkiff  of  the  Rokeby  MS.  wteh  the 
^Khtdteratfao  In  the  text.  Is  much  better.    _ 
tt  Mad.  U  Tom.  poled.  M  Knew. 


The  feihl  It  was  both  k>st  and  wonne  1 ; 
The  sew  went  heme,  and  that  ftiU  soone. 

To  Morton  on  the  Greene ; 
When  Ralph  of  Rokeby  saw  the  rapet. 
He  wist*  that  there  had  been  debete. 

Whereat  the  sew  h 


Re  bad  them  stand  out  of  her  way. 
For  she  had  had  a  sudden  fray,— 


Some  new  things  shall  we  heare 

Of  her  and  Middleton  the  Freer. 

Some  batteU  hath  there  beene. 


But  all  that  served  hfaa  for  nought 
Had  they  not  better  succour  sought. 

They  were  served  therefore  I0& 
Then  Mistraas  Rokeby  came  anon. 
And  for  her  broiwht  shee  meate  foil 

The  sew  came  her  unto. 

iHiahu  vtUde  d^ftendms,  ] 

When  Fryar  MkkUeton  came  home. 
His  brethren  was  foil  fUn  llkone^ 

And  thanked  God  of  hb  life ; 
He  toU  them  all  unto  the  end. 
How  he  had  foughten  wkh  a  fiend. 

And  lived  through  mickle  strife. 

*  We  gave  her  battdl  half  a  day. 
And  Mthin*  was  fein  to  fly  away. 

For  savinr  of  our  life  7 ; 
And  Pater  Dale  would  never  bBnn*, 
But  as  ftst  as  he  could  ryn*, 

TUl  he  came  to  his  win.' 


The  warden  said. '  I  am  foil  of  woe. 
That  ever  ye  should  be  torment  so. 

But  wee  wkh  you  had  beene  I 
Had  wee  been  there  your  brethren  all. 
Wee  should  liave  garred  the  warleM  fell 

That  wrought  you  all  this  teyne  H. 

Fryar  Middleton  said  soon, '  Nay. 
In  feith  you  would  have  fled  away. 

When  most  mister  u  had  beene ; 
You  win  aU  speake  words  at  heme. 
A  man  would  dingti  you  every  fflc  ane. 

And  if  k  be  as  I  webe.* 


He  k>ok't  so  griesly  all  that  night. 
The  warden  said.  *  Yon  man  wiU  fight 

If  you  say  ought  but  good ; 
Yon  guest  I*  hath  grieved  him  so  sare. 
Hokfyour  tongues  and  speake  noe  mare. 

He  looks  as  be  were  woo^' 


1  This  stanza,  wkh  die  two  foDowkig,  and  the  frat;- 
ment  of  a  fourth,  are  not  in  Mr.  Whitaker*s  edition. 
S  The  rope  about  the  sow's  neck.  •  Knew. 

4  This  ttne  is  almost  iUegible.  a  Each  one. 

•  Since  then,  after  that. 
?  The  above  Unes  are  wantfaig  b  Mr.  Whkaker^ 


»py. 
»Cei 


.  stop. 


•  Run. 
U  Harm.    .   la  Need. 


10  Warlock,  or  wlard.        

13  Beat.  The  copy  hi  Mr.  Whkaker's  History  of 
Craven  reads,  perhaps  better— 

*  The  fiend  would  ding  you  down  fflc  one.' 

14  *Yon  guest.'  may  be  yon  gest^  te.  that  ad. 
venture:  or  it  may  mean  yon  rkaist^  or  appari- 
tion, which  in  old  poems  is  appBed  sometimes  to 
what  is  supematurdly  hideous.  The  printed  copy 
readh  *  The  beest  hath,'  &c 
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The  warden  waged!  on  themnnie. 
Two  boldest  men  that  ever  wr     ^ 

I  wefaie,  or  ever  shaU  be ; 
The  one  was  Gibbert  Griffin's  son. 
Fan  mickle  worship  has  he  woone. 

Doth  by  land  and  sea. 

The  other  was  a  bastard  son  of  Spidn, 
Many  a  Saraxin  hath  he  slain. 

His  dints  hath  eart  them  die. 
These  two  men  the  battle  nndertooke. 
Anlast  the  sew,  as  says  the  booke. 

And  sealed  security. 

That  they  should  boldlr  bide  and  fieht. 
And  skomfit  her  in  mame  and  might. 

Or  therefore  should  they  die. 
The  warden  sealed  tothemagidne^ 
And  said.  *In  feOd  if  ye  be  sliSn. 

This  condition  make  I : 

*  We  shall  for  you  prey,  sing,  and  read 
To  doomesday  with  hMity  speede^ 

With  an  our  progeny.* 
Then  the  letters  wen  was  made. 
Bands  bound  with  seales  brade^ 

As  daedes  of  armes  should  be. 

These  men  of  armes  that  weere  so  wight. 
With  armour  and  wiOk  bnndes  bright. 

They  went  this  sew  to  see ; 
She  made  on  them  slike  a  rerd  i. 
That  for  her  they  were  aare  afer'd. 

And  akoost  bound  to  flee. 

She  came  rovdng  them  egaine; 
That  saw  the  bastard  son  of  Spalne, 

He  bradeds  cut  hb  brand  X 
Fun  splteously  at  her  he  strake. 
For  an  the  fence  that  he  coukl  make. 

She  gat  sword  out  ofhand ; 
And  rave  In  sunder  half  his  shielde. 
And  bare  him  backward  in  the  feiide. 

He  might  not  her  gainstand. 

She  would  hare  riven  his  privich  geare. 
But  Gflbert  with  his  sword  of  wenre, 

Hestrake  at  her  ftiU  strong; 
On  her  shoulder  tffl  she  hddthe  swerd ; 
Then  was  good  GUbert  sore  afer  d. 

When  the  Made  brake  in  throng  «. 

Since  In  his  hands  be  hath  her  tane. 
She  tooke  him  by  the  shoukler  bane'> 

And  held  her  hold  ftin  fiist ; 
She  strave  so  stiffly  in  that  stower*. 
That  throufrti  aU  his  rich  armour 

The  bkx>d  came  at  the  last. 

Then  GObert  gri^red  was  sea  sare. 
That  he  rave  off  both  hfcle  and  balre^ 

The  flesh  came  fro  the  bono  I 
And  wkh  an  force  he  iUled  her  there. 
And  wann  her  worthQy  in  werre, 

And  band  her  him  alone. 

And  lift  her  on  a  horse  sea  hee^ 
Into  two  raniers  weU<made  of  a  tre^ 

And  to  Richmond  they  did  hay  *  t 
When  they  saw  her  cooie. 
They  sang  merrily  Te  Deun, 

The  Fryers  on  that  day  K 


1  Hired,  a  Yorkshire  phrase.  9  Bk>w. 

t  Broad,  large.  <  Such  like  a  roar. 

•  Drew  out  *  In  the  combat.  ^  Bone; 

•  Meeting,  battle.  •  Hie.  hasten. 
10  The  MS.  reads,  mistakenly,  tv€ry  day. 


They  thanked  Cod  and  St.  Fnnds. 
As  they  had  won  the  best  of  prist. 

And  never  a  man  was  slaine ; 
There  did  never  a  man  mora  manly 
Knight  Marcus,  nor  yett  Sir  Gui, 

Nor  Loth  of  Louthjrane^ 

If  ye  virin  any  more  of  tlus. 
In  the  Fryers  of  Richmond  *tia 

In  parchment  good  and  fine } 
And  now  Fryar  Middleton  that  was  so  kcnd  9, 
At  Greu  btdse  conhired  a  fietnd 

In  Ukeness  of  a  swum. 

It  b  wen  known  to  many  a  man, 

That  Fnrar  Theobald  was  warden  than. 

AndthbfUlinhistime} 
And  Christ  them  bless  bodi  fkrre  and  neare. 
AU  that  for  solace  Ust  this  to  heare. 

And  him  that  made  the  rhime. 

Ralph  Rokeby  with  fbU  good  wm. 

The  Flyers  of  Ridmumd  he  gatve  her  tin. 

This  sew  to  mend  their  fiue : 
Fryar  Middleton  by  Us  name, 
Woukl  needs  bring  the  fat  sew  Ii 

That  rued  him  nice  fufl  si 


Note  LIIL 


TA4  FiUa  of  CTNeaU  was  he.—V.  3561 

The  Filea,  or  Ollaroh  Re  Dan.  was  the 
proper  bard,  or,  as  the  name  literally  implies 
poet.  Each  chieftain  of  distinction  had  one 
or  more  in  his  service,  whose  office  was 
usually  bereditaxy.  The  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Cooper  Walker  has  assemblea  a  curious 
collection  of  particulars  concerning  this  order 
of  men,  in  hb  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Iririi 
Bards.  There  u'ere  itinerant  bards  of  less 
elevated  ranlC|bot  all  were  held  in  the  hipfaest 
veneration.  The  English,  who  consioem] 
them  as  chief  supporters  of  the  spirit  of 
national  independence,  were  much  disposed 
to  proscribe  tnis  race  of  poets,  as  Edward  I 
is  said  to  have  done  in  Wales.  Spenser,  while 
he  admits  the  merit  of  their  wild  poetry,  as 
*  savouring  of  sweet  wit  and  good  invention, 
and  qninkled  with  some  pretty  flowers  of 
their  natural  device,*  yet  rigorously  con- 
demns the  whole  application  of  their  poetry, 
as  abased  to  'the  gracing  of  wickedness  ana 
vice.*  The  household  minstrel  was  admitted 
even  to  the  feast  of  the  prince  whom  he 
served,  and  sat  at  the  same  table.  It  was 
one  of  the  customs  of  which  Sir  RicJiard 
Sewr)\  to  whose  charge  Richard  II  com- 
mittcKl  the  instruction  a(  our  Irish  monarch* 
in  the  civilisation  of  the  period,  found  it  most 
difficult  to  break  bis  royal  disciples,  thoogb 
he  had  also  much  ado  to  subject  them  to 
other  English  rules,  and  particularly  to  re» 
condle  them  to  wear  breves.  *  The  kyng. 
my  spuerevigne  lord*s  entent  was,  that  m 

1  Price. 

t  The  fkther  of  Sir  Gewaln.  in  the  romance  of 
Arthur  and  Meriln.    The  MS.  b  thus  corrupted— 
*  More  loth  of  Louth  Ryme.' 
>  Ekher  *  kind,'  or  'weSJcaown.' 
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maner.  coontenaance,  and  apparel  ofclothyng, 
tbry  iholde  use  according  to  the  maner  of 
Bi^lande,  for  the  kynge  thoagiit  to  make 
tbcm  all  fo«r  knjghtes:  they  Md  a  fiijrre 
bovae  to  lodffe  in,  in  Dnvelyn,  and  I  was 
dmreed  to  abyde  ityll  with  them,  and  not 
to  (feparte ;  and  ao  two  or  three  dayes 
I  nffered  them  to  do  as  they  lytt,  and  Mtyde 
notbyng  to  them,  but  folowM  their  owne 
appetytes :  they  wolde  sitte  at  the  table,  and 
make  coantenance  nother  good  nor  fajrre. 
Than  I  thought  I  aholde  canae  them  to 
channge  that  maner ;  they  wolde  cante  their 
mynstreUa,  their  aeraantn^  and  varlettes,  to 
fvtte  with  them,  and  to  eate  in  their  owne 
(prMcbe,  and  to  drinke  of  their  capi>et ;  and 
tnqr  shewed  me  that  the  aaare  of  tndr  cantre 
was  good,  for  they  aayd  in  ul  thyngs  (except 
tbdr  bedaes)  they  were  and  lyved  as  comen. 
So  the  foorthe  dar  I  ordayned  other  ubles 
to  be  cooered  in  tne  hall,  after  the  usage  of 
Biig;lande,  and  I  made  these  four  knyghtes 
to  sytte  at  the  hyghe  table,  and  there 
mjmstrels  at  another  bordcL  and  their  ser- 
aaintes  and  Tarlettes  at  another  byneth  them, 
^*erof  by  awmjmge  they  were  displeased, 
and  beheld  each  olner.  and  wolde  not  eate, 
and  nyde,  bow  I  w<^de  take  fro  them  their 
good  usage,  wherein  they  had  been  norished. 
Then  I  answered  them,  smyljmg.  to  apeaoe 
tbem,  that  it  was  not  nonourable  for  their 
estates  to  do  as  they  dyde  before,  and  that 
they  must  leave  H,  and  use  the  custom  of 
Eoglande,  and  that  it  was  the  kynge's 
pleasare  they  shulde  so  do,  and  how  be  was 
charged  so  to  order  them.  When  they  harde 
that,  they  snffred  it,  bycause  they  had  pntte 
theoiselfe  under  the  ooes3rance  of  the  ICynge 
of  England,  and  parceuered  in  the  same  as 
long  as  I  ucaswith  them;  yet  they  had  one 
we  whkh  I  knew  was  well  used  in  their 
CMtre,  and  that  was^  they  dyde  were  no 
hrcches;  I  caused  beeches  of  lynen  clothe  to 
be  made  for  them.  Whyle  I  was  with  them 
I  caused  them  to  leaue  many  rude  thynges, 
M  well  in  dothjmg  as  in  other  causes. 
Moche  ado  I  had  at  the  fyrst  to  cause  them 
to  weare  gownes  of  sylk&  furred  with  myn- 
c^Kre  and  gray;  for  before  these  kynges 
thooght  themselfe  well  apparelled  whan  they 
had  on  amantell.    They  rode  alwayes  with- 


cjBore  and  gray;  for  belore  these  kynges 

^tell.     _   _,  ._ 

oat  saddles  and  styropes,  and  with  great 

Cyne  I  made  them  to  nde  after  our  usage.'— 
>RO  Bbrmbrs'   Froissart,    Loud.  iSia, 
4*01.  voL  ii.  p.  6a  I. 

The  influence  of  these  bards  upon  their 
pttrons,  and  their  admitted  title  to  interfere 
mmatters  of  the  weightiest  concern,  may  be 
wo  proved  from  the  behaviour  of  one  of 
them  at  an  interview  between  Thomas  Pitx- 
gvald,  son  of  the  Barl  of  Kiklare,  then 
uMMt  to  renounce  the  English  allegiance, 
•od  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cromer,  who  made 
jloa£  and  goodly  oration  to  dissuade  him 
"«B  bis  purpose.  The  young  lord  had  come 
^  the  council  *  armed  and  weaponed,*  and 
stteoded  by  seven  score  horsemen  in  their 


shirU  of  mail ;  and  we  are  assured  that  the 
chancellor,  having  set  forth  his  oration  '  with 
such  a  lamentable  action  as  his  cheekes 
were  all  beblubbered  with  teares,  the  horse- 
men, namelie,  such  as  understood  not 
English,  began  to  diuine  what  the  k>rd- 
chancellor  meant  with  all  this  long  dr- 
cumstance ;  some  of  them  reporting  that  he 
was  preaching  a  sermon,  others  sua  that  he 
stood  making  of  some  heroicall  poetry  in  the 
praise  of  the  Lord  Thomas.  And  thus  as 
every  idiot  shot  his  foolish  bolt  at  the  wise 
chancellor  his  discourse,  who  in  effect  had 
nought  else  but  drop  pretious  stones  before 
hogs,  one  Bard  de  Melan,  an  Irish  rithmour, 
and  a  rotten  sheepe  to  infect  a  whole  flocke, 
was  chatting  of  Irish  verses,  as  though  his 
toong  had  run  on  pattens,  in  commendation 
of  the  Lord  Thomas,  investing  him  with  the 
title  of  Silken  Thomas,  bicaus  his  horsemens 
jacks  were  gorgeously  imbroidered  ^ith 
silke :  and  in  the  end  he  told  him  that  he 
lingered  there  ouer  long ;  whereat  the  Lord 
Thomas  being  quickened,*  as  Holinshed 
ejipresses  it,  bid  defiance  to  the  chancellor, 
threw  down  contemptuously  the  sword  of 
office,  which,  in  his  father's  absence,  he  held 
as  d^mty,  and  rushed  forth  to  engage  in 
open  insurrection. 


NotbLIV. 


Ah^  ChndOoy!  ikyfrUndly, 
Siievt-Donat^s  oak  thall  i^hi  no  more, 
-P.  356. 
Clandeboy  is  a  district  of  Ulster,  formerly 
possessed  by  the  sept  of  the  O'Neales,  and 
Slieve-Donard,  a  romantic  mountain  in  the 
same  province.  The  clan  was  ruined  after 
Tvrone's  great  rebellion,  and  their  places  of 
aoode  laid  desolate.  The  ancient  Insh,  wild 
and  uncultivated  in  other  respects,  did  not 
yield  even  to  their  descendants  in  practising 
the  most  free  and  extended  hospitality ;  and 
doubtless  the  bards  mourned  the  decay  of  the 
mansion  of  their  diiefs  in  strains  similar  to 
the  venes  of  the  British  Llywarch  Hen  on 
a  dmihur  occasion,  which  are  affecting,  even 
through  the  discouraging  medium  of  a  literal 
translation : — 

'SDent.brssthhig  gale,  long  wilt  thou  b«  beard  I 
There  is  scarcdy  another  desenring  praise. 
Since  Urien  is  no  more. 

Many  a  dofr  that  scented  wd  the  prey,  and  aibial 

hawk. 
Hare  been  trdned  on  this  floor 
Before  ErUeoa  became  polluted. 

Thb  hearth,  ah.  wfll  k  not  be  corered  with  nettles ! 

Whilst  its  defender  Ured, 

More  congenial  to  it  was  the  foot  of  the  needy 


This  hearth,  wQl  it  not  be  covered  with  green  sod 

In  the  lifetime  ofOwain  and  Elphin. 

Itt  ample  cauldron  boiled  the  prey  taken  from  the  foe. 
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Qflofee  <o 


This  haarth,  wfll  H  not  b«  oov«rad  with  tDMt<«tooh  1 
Aroond  the  viand  It  preparad,  more  cheering  was 
The  clattering  sword  or  the  fierce  dannllata  warrior. 

This  heartli.  wffl  it  not  be  o^eiiiiown  with  spreaiUng 

brarablesi 
TO  now.  lo 
Accustom'c 

This  hearth,  win  it  not  be  covered  with  thorns  I 
More  congenial  on  it  would  luve  been  the  mixed 

group 
Of  Owain's  soda!  MtndM  united  in  harmony. 

Thb  hearth,  will  it  not  be  covered  with  ants  I 
More  adapted  to  it  would  have  been  the  bright 


{s  of  burning  wood  lay  on  it, 
to  prepare  the  gifts  of  Rcged  i 


This  hearth,  will  it  not  be  covered  with  dodc-leaves ! 

More  congenial  on  its  floor  would  have  been 

The  mead,  and  the  talkfaig  of  wine-cheer'd  warriofs. 

This  hearth,  will  it  not  be  turned  up  by  tike  swine  I 
More  congenial  to  it  would  have  been  the  clamour 

of  men, 
And  the  drcUng  horns  of  the  banquet' 

Ner0ic  RUfie*  ^Ltymarc  Hen^  by  OWEN. 
Lond.  179a.  8vo,  p.  4i- 

The  haD  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  this  night. 

Without  fire^  without  bed— 

I  must  weep  a  while,  and  then  be  sOent  I 

The  haD  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  this  night, 

Without  fire,  without  candle— 

Except  Cod  doth,  who  will  endue  me  with  patience? 

The  haU  of  Cynddylan  Is  gloomy  this  nighty 
Without  fire,  without  htSaSgWctA-- 
Be  thou  enctrded  with  q>readlng  silence  1 

The  haD  of  Cjmddylan.  jteony  seems  its  roof 
Since  the  sweet  smile  ornumanity  is  no  more- 
Woe  to  him  that  saw  it,  if  he  neglecu  to  do  good  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan.  art  thou  not  bereft  of  thy 

appearance? 
Thy  shidd  is  in  the  grave ; 
Wulst  he  lived  there  was  no  broken  roof  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  without  love  this  night, 
Smcc  he  that  own'd  it  is  no  more— 
Ah.  death :  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  he  will  leave 
mel 

The  haD  of  Cynddylan  b  not  easy  this  night. 

On  the  top  otthe  rock  of  Hydwyth. 

Without  Its  k>rd.  without  company,  without  the 


The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  this  night, 
Wititottt  fire,  witliout  songs- 
Tears  afflict  the  cheeks  1 

The  haU  of  Cynddylan  Is  rioomy  thb  nif^t. 
Witliout  fire,  witliout  fiunliy— 
My  overflowing  tears  gush  out  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  pierces  me  to  see  it. 
Without  a  covering,  without  fire— 
My  general  dead,  and  1  alive  mysdf  1 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  b  the  seat  of  chm  grief  thb 

night. 
After  the  req)ect  I  experienced : 
Without  the  men,  without  t' 

therel 


\  the  women,  who  reside 


The  haD  of  Cynddylan  b  dlent  thb  night. 

After  losing  its  master— 

The  great  merciful  God,  what  shall  I  do? 

/Wip.77. 


NotbLV. 


ItCurHn^s  harp.^V.  358. 

*  MacOmin,  herediuiy  Ollamh  of  North 
linnater,  and  Pilea  to  Donoo^  Earl  of 
TborooDd,  and  President  of  Monster.  This 
nobleman  was  amonnt  those  who  were 
prevailed  «pon  to  join  Eliabeth's  forces. 
Soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  basely 
abandoned  the  interests  of  his  ooontry,  Mao- 
Cortin  presented  an  adalatosy  poem  to 
MacCarthy,  chief  of  Soath  Manster,  and  of  the 
Engcnian  line,  who,  with  0*Neil,  O'Doonel, 
Lacjr,  and  others^  were  deeply  engaged  in 
protecting  their  violated  conntrv.  In  this 
poem  he  dwells  with  raptnre  on  the  courage 
and  patriotism  of  MacCarthy ;  bat  the  vene 
that  should  (acccmiing  to  an  established  law 
of  the  order  of  the  bards)  be  introduced  in 
the  praise  of  O'Brien,  he  tarns  into  severe 
satire :— **  How  am  I  afflicted  (says  he)  that 
the^  descendant  of  the  great  Brion  Boiromh 
cannot  famish  me  with  a  theme  worthy  the 
honoarandglonrof  his  exalted  race!**  Lord 
Thomond,  heaHng  this,  vowed  vengean«3e  on 
the  spirited  bard,  who  fled  for  refage  to  the 
county  of  Cortc  One  day  observing  the 
exasperated  nobleman  and  his  equipa^  at 
a  small  distance,  he  thought  it  was  in  vain  to 
fly,  and  pretended  to  be  suddenly  seised  with 
the  pangs  of  death ;  directing  his  wife  to 
lament  over  him,  and  tell  his  lordship,  that 
the  dght  of  him,  by  awakening  the  sense  of 
his  ingratitude,  had  so  much  afi^octed  him 
that  he  could  not  support  it :  and  desired  her 
at  the  same  time  to  tell  his  lordship,  that  be 
entreated,  as  a  dying  request,  his  forgiveneaa. 
Soon  as  Lord  Tnomond  arrived,  the  feigned 
tale  u'as  related  to  him.  That  nobleman 
was  moved  to  compassion,  and  not  only 
declared  that  he  inost  heartily  forgave  him, 
but,  opening  his  purse^  presented  the  fair 
taoumer  with  some  pieces  to  inter  him. 
This  instance  of  his  lordship's  pity  and 
generosity  gave  courage  to  the  trembling 
bard ;  urao^  suddenly  qu4i^;ing  up,  recited  an 
extemporaneous  ode  in  pniise  of  Donough, 
and,  re-entering  into  his  service,  became  once 
more  his  ftivourite.'— Walkkr's  Mtimoirs 
ofifu  Irish  Bards.    Lond.  1 786,  4to,  p.  14 1. 


NotbLVI. 


7)l#  amdeni  BngUsh  minstrsts  dress. 

-P.  358. 
Among  the  entertainments  presented 
Elisabeth  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  wai  the  im 


duction  of  a  person  designed  to  represent 
a  travelling  minstrel,  who  entertained  her 
with  a  solemn  story  out  of  the  Acts  of  Kin|r 
Arthur.  Of  this  person's  dress  and  appear- 
ance Mr.  T4inrham  has  given  us  a  very  accu- 
rate account,  transferrea  by  Bishop  Percy  to 
the  preliminary  Dissertation  on  Minstrels, 
prefixed  to  his  Rsliquss  qfAndstU  I^)stry^ 
voLi. 
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Note  LVIL 

Utiiemt  Mail—?.  362. 

The  tradition  from  which  tbe  b&llad  is 
fcmnde4,  was  supplied  by  a  fripnd^  Cthe  late 
Lord  Webb  Seymofir,)  whose  account  1  i^-ill 
wA  do  the  injustice  ta  abridrc^  &^h  conLaJns 
an  admirabU-^  picture  oran  old  English  hall :  — 

'  LittJecote  House  stands  in  a  low  and 
]o«ie]y  situation.  On  thn^e  dded;  it  is  sut- 
Toanard  by  a  park  that  apreadi  over  the 
&djommjr  bill ;  on  the  roarth,  by  meadows 
which  arc  watered  by  t  he  river  KrnncL  C lose 
on  ofic  side  of  the  house  is  a  thick  |^ove  of 
lofty  trcea,  ^c>n)^  the  verge  of  which  ran^  one 
of  the  principal  avk'tiiiea  to  it  through  the 
|Hrk.  It  m  an  irregular  bai]din|^  ot  great 
anti<|aiCyf  and  was  probably  erectrd  achout 
the  lude  of  the  tennination  of  feudal  warfare, 
when  defence  came  no  longei-  to  be  an  object 
■  in  a  coaniry  mansiDii.  Many  circumstances^ 
however,  in  the  interior  of  the  housp,  seem 
approprijate  to  feudal  ttmei.  The  hal]  is  vi^ry 
Kpadous^  floored  wjth  stones,  and  lijrhtcd  by 
large  transom  windows,  that  art  clotltcdwith 
caiK!menta,  Its  walls  are  hung  wkh  old 
mihtary  accoutrement!^,  that  have  Iotif  been 
left  a  prey  to  mat.  At  one  end  of  the  nail  is 
a  ran£e  of  coat«  of  mail  and  heimets,  and 
there  m  cm  evc^  side  abundance  of  old- 
Caiiitoiied  ptitols  and  gun%  many  of  them 
vftll  nmtcKloeka.  Immediately  belovy  the 
coniicc  hanj^s  a  row  of  leathern  jerkins,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  tihirt,  supposrd  to  have  been 
worn  as  armoD.r  by  the  vassala^  A  large  oak 
tabic,  reaching  nearly  from  one  rnd  of  the 
room  to  the  other,  might  have  fcAslcd  the 
whole  nc-tj^hbourhood,  and  an  appendagr^  ta 
one  efid  of  it  tfiidn  it  answer  at  other  times 
for  the  old  gajne  of  shui!let»oard.  The  rest 
of  the  furniture  ifi  in  a  suitable  &tyleT,  par- 
ticularly an  anii-chair  of  cum  broas  workman- 
ihin^  cofisiructed  of  wood,  curiously  turned, 
with  a  high  back  and  trian^^lar  seat  said  to 
h^ve  been  used  by  Judge  Popham  in  the  reign 
of  Eliiabeth*  The  entrance  into  the  hall  is 
at  one  e^d,  by  a  low  door,  communicating; 
With  a  paasafe  that  leads  from  the  outer  door 
in  the  fWmt  of  the  house  to  a  quadrangle '^ 
»ithiii ;  at  the  other,  It  opens  upon  a  f  loomy 
Btaircaset  by  which  you  ascend  to  the  first 
floor,  and,  pia^ing  the  doors  of  some  bed- 
chamber^ enter  a  narrow  galleri-,  which 
cactends  miong  tbc  back  front  of  the  houae 
htna  one  ead  to  the  other  of  it,  and  looks 
n^  an  old!  garden.  This  gallery  is  hung 
With  poftrmJls„  chiefly  in  the  Spanish  dresses 
of  the  tixtecnth  century.  In  one  of  tlic  bed- 
ehamberasi  which  yoa  pa$s  in  going  towards 
the  gallery,  is  a  bedstead  wiihTtlue  furniture, 


■rhidi  time  has  now  made  dingy  and  thread- 
bare, a.nd  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  bed 
cortaini  joa  arc  shown  a  place  where  a  small 

1  I  iWak  there  fai  a  dupel  xm  one  tide  of  Jt,  but  am 


piece  has  been  cat  out  and  icwn  in  a^ain,- 
a  dfeumatance  which  smea  to  identify  the 
nccne  of  the  following  slor},'  :— 

*  It  was  on  a  dark  rainv  night  in  the  month 
of  Noif'ember,  that  an  olcfmLUwifcsat  muring 
by  her  cottage  fireside,  when  on  a  sudden 
she  wa^  startled  by  a  load  knocking  at  (he 
door.     On  opening  it  ^he  found  a  horseman, 
who  told  her  that  her  a^t&tance  was  required 
immediately  by  a  person  of  rank,  and  thai  she 
should  be  h<indsomclv  rcivarded  ;   but  that 
there  were  reasons  for   keeping    the  aifair 
a  strict  secret,  and,  therefore,  she  must  sub- 
mit to  be  blindfolded,  and  to  be  conducted 
in  that  condition  to  the  bedchamber  of  the 
lady.     With    tmmc    hesitation    the    midwife 
consented;   the  horseman  bound   her  eyes, 
and  placed  her  on   a    pillion   behind  him. 
After  proceeding  in  silence  for  manv  nkiles 
through  rough  and  dirty  lancH,  they  atop[>ed, 
and  the  midwife  was  lf5  into  a  hoiise,,  which, 
from  the  length  of  her  walk  through  the 
apartments,  as  well  a*  the  sounds  abcut  her 
bhe  discovered  to  be  the  seat  of  wealth  ana 
power.     When    the   bandage  was  removed 
from  her  eyes,  she  found  herself  in  a  bed- 
chamber, in  which  were  the  lady  on  who«e 
account  she  had  l*en  sent  for,  and  a  man  of 
a  haughty  and  ferocious  aspect-    The  lady 
was  delivered  of  a  fine  bov-     Immediately 
the  man  commanded  the  midwife  to  give  him 
the  child,  and  catching  it  from  her,  he  hurried 
across  the  room,  and  threw  it  on  the  back  of 
(  the  fire,  that  was   blading  in   the  chimney. 
The  child,  however,  was  strong,  and,  by  its 
struggles^  rolled  itself  ujxjn  the  hrarth  when 
the  ruffian  ajj^ain  seized  it  with  furv,  and,  in 
apilc  of  the  intercession  of  the  midwife,  and 
the  more  piteous  entreatiess  of  the  mother, 
thrust  it  under  the  grate^  and^  raking  the 
live  eoals  upon  it,  soon  put  an  end  to  it4i  lile. 
The  midwife^  after  spending  some  time  in 
affordinr  all  the  relief  in  her  power  to  the 
WTeiched  mother,  was  told  that  she  must  Jj€ 
gone.     Her  former  conductor  appeared^  who 
again  bound    her  eyes,   and  convrycd  her 
behind  him  to  her  own  home  °  he  then  paid 
hi:r  handsomely,  and  departed.    The  midwife 
was  strongly  agitated  by  the  horrurs  of  the 
preceding  nTght ;  and  she  immediately  made 
a  deposition  of  the  facts  b«:fore  a  magistrate. 
Two  circumstance«  afforded  hopes  of  detect* 
ing     the     house    in    which    the    crime    had 
been  committf-d  ;  on t*  was,  that  the  midwife^ 
as  she  sat  by  the  bedside,  had,  with  a  view  to 
disco^'er  the  plare^,  cut  out  a  piece  of  the  bed- 
curtain,  and  sewn  it  in  again  ;  the  other  wa% 
that  a*  she  had  desecndrd  the  staircase  she 
had  counted  the  steps*    Some  auapicions  feJl 
upon  one  Darxell,  at  that  time  the  j>ropTietor 
ofLittlecote  Houae,  and  the  domain  around 
it.    The  house  was  cjtamiaed,  and  identified 
by  the  midwife,   and  Darrell  was  tried  at 
Salisbury    for  the  murder.    By  corrupting 
Ilia  judge,  he  escaped  the  sentence  of  the  law ; 
but  broke  his  neck»  by  a  fall  from  his  horse 
in  hunting,  in  a  few  months  after.    The  placo 
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where  this  happened  it  still  known  by  the 
name  of  Danell's  Style, — a  spot  to  be 
dreaded  by  the  peasant  whom  the  shaides 
of  evening  nave  overtaken  on  his  way. 

*Littleoote  House  is  two  miles  from 
Haneerford,  in  Berkshire,  through  which 
the  Bath  road  passes.  The  fact  occarred 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  All  the  important 
drcomstances  I  have  given  exactly  as  they 
are  told  in  the  country ;  some  trifles  only  are 
added,  either  to  render  the  whole  connected, 
or  to  increase  the  impression.* 

To  Lord  Webb's  edition  of  this  slngnlar 
story,  the  author  can  now  add  the  following 
account,  extracted  from  Aubrey's  Corns 
spondence.  It  occursamong  other  particulars 
respecting  Sir  John  Popham : — 

*Sir  .  .  .  Dayrell,  of  Littlecote,  in  Com. 
Wilts,  having  gott  his  lady's  waiting  woman 
with  child,  when  her  travell  came,  sent  a  ser- 
vant with  a  horse  for  a  midwi(<e,  whom  he 
was  to  bring  hood-winked.  She  was  brought, 
and  layd  the  woman,  but  as  soon  as  the  child 
was  bom,  she  sawe  the  knight  take  the  child 
and  murther  it,  and  bum  it  in  the  fire  in  the 
chamber.  She  having  done  her  businesse, 
was  extraordinarily  rewarded  for  her  painca. 
and  sent  blindfolded  away.  This  horrid 
action  did  much  run  in  her  mind,  and  she 
had  a  desire  to  discover  it  but  knew  not 
where  'twas.  She  considered  with  herself  the 
time  that  she  was  riding;  and  how  many 
miles  she  mi^t  have  rcMe  at  that  rate  in 
that  time,  and  that  it  must  be  some  great 
person's  nouse,  for  the  roome  was  la  foot 
high;  and  she  should  know  the  chamber  if 
she  sawe  it  She  went  to  a  Justice  of 
Peace,  and  search  was  made.  The  very 
chamber  found.  The  Knight  was  brought  to 
his  tryall ;  and,  to  be  short,  this  judge  had 
this  noble  house,  parke,  and  manner,  and 
(I  thinke)  more,  tor  a  bribe  to  save  his 
life. 

*Sir  John  Popham  gave  sentence  accord- 
ing to  lawe,  but  being  a  gruit  person  and  a 
favourite,  he  procured  a  noii  ^ro9tfut\* 

With  this  tale  of  terror  the  author  has 
combined  some  circumstances  of  a  similar 
legend,  which  was  current  at  Bdinburgh 
during  his  childhood. 

About  the  banning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  large  castles  otthe  Scc^ish 
nobles,  and  even  the  secluded  hotels,  like 
those  of  the  French  noblesse,  which  they 
possessed  in  Edinburgh,  were  sometimes  the 
scenes  of  strange  and  mysterioustransactions, 
a  divine  of  singular  sanctity  was  called  up  at 
midnight topray  with  a  person  at  the  point 
of  death.  This  was  no  unusual  summons ; 
but  what  followed  was  alarming.  He  was 
put  into  a  sedan-chair,  and  after  he  had  been 
transported  to  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  the 
bearers  insisted  upon  his  being  blindfolded. 
The  reanest  was  enforced  by  a  cocked  pistol, 
and  submitted  to  |  but  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  he  conjectured,  from  the  phrases 
employed  by  the  chairmen,  and  from  some 


part  of  their  dress,  not  completely  concealed 
bv  their  cloaks,  that  ther  were  greatly  above 
the  menial  station  they  had  assumed.  After 
many  tnms  and  windings,  the  diair  was  car- 
ried up  stairs  into  a  lodging,  where  his  eyes 
were  uncovered,  and  he  was  introduced  into 
a  bedroom,  where  he  found  a  lady,  newly 
delivered  of  an  infant  He  was  commanded 
by  his  attendants  to  say  such  prayers  by  her 
bedside  as  were  fitting  for  a  person  not  ex- 
pected to  survive  a  mortal  disorder.  He 
ventured  to  remonstrate,  and  observe,  that 
her  safe  delivery  warranted  better  hopes.  But 
he  was  sternly  commanded  to  obey  the  ordera 
first  given,  and  with  difficult  recollected  him- 
self sufiiciently  to  acquit  hmiself  of  the  task 
imposed  on  him.  He  was  then  again  hurried 
into  the  chair;  but  as  they  conducted  him 
down  stairs,  he  heard  the  report  of  a  pistoL 
He  was  safely  conducted  home;  a  purse 
of  gold  was  forced  upon  him ;  but  he  was 
warned,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  least  alln- . 
sion  to  this  dark  transaction  would  cost  him 
his  life.  He  betook  himself  to  rest,  and,  after 
long  and  broken  musing,  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep.  From  this  he  was  awakened  by  hts 
servant,  with  the  dismal  news  that  a  tire  of 
uncommon  furv  had  broken  out  in  the  house 
of .  .  . ,  near  the  head  of  the  Canongate,  and 
that  it  was  totally  consumed;  withtheshockic^ 
addition,  that  the  daughter  of  the  proprietor, 
a  young  lady  eminentfor  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments, had  perished  in  the  flames.  The 
clergyman  had  his  suspicions,  but  to  have 
made  themjmblicwould  navea\'ailed  nothing. 
He  was  timid;  the  family  waaof  the  first  distinc- 
tion;  above  all,  the  deed  was  done,  and  could 
not  be  amended.  Time  wore  away,  however. 
and  with  it  his  terrors.  He  became  unhappy 
at  being  the  solitary  depositary  of  this  feaxnil 
mystery,  and  mentioned  it  to  some  of  hit 
brethren,  through  whom  the  anecdote  ac- 
quired a  sort  oT pnblici^.  The  dixine,  bow- 
ever,  had  been  long  dead,  and  the  story  in 
some  degree  forgotten,  when  a  fire  broke  out 
again  on  the  very  same  spot  where  the  house 
of ...  .  had  formerly  stood,  and  whi^  was 
now  occupied  by  buildings  of  an  inferior 
description.  When  the  flames  were  at  their 
height,  the  tumult,  which  usually  attends 
such  a  scene,  was  suddenly  suspended  by  an 
unexpected  apparition.  A  beautiful  feinale, 
in  a  night-dress,  extremely  rich,  but  at  least 
half  a  century  old,  appeared  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  nre,  and  uttered  these  tremen- 
dous words  in  her  vernacular  idiom :  *  Ames 
burned,  twiu  bumed;  the  third  time  1*11 
scare  you  all !  *  The  belief  in  this  story  ii:as 
foraierly  so  strong,  that  on  a  fire  breaking 
out,  and  seeming  to  approach  the  fatal  spot, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  testified,  lest 
the  apparition  should  make  good  her  <* 
dation. 
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NOTB  LVIIL 

At  Hallm»4itU  or  Ckrisimas^tftH,-^,  364. 

Soch  an  exhortation  waa.  in  nmilar  drcam- 
•taaoes,  actnalljr  jpven  to  bis  followen  hj  a 
Wehh  chieftain  :-=•  ^ 

'Bomity  did  oontinoe  betweene  Howell  ap 
Rtb  ap  Howell  Vaaghan  and  the  tonnes  of 
John  ap  Meredith.  After  the  death  of  Evan 
ap  Reoert,  Griffith  ap  Gronw  (oosen-gennan 
to  John  ap  Meredith^s  soones  of  Gn^mfiryn. 
who  had  Jong  served  in  PnutccL  and  had 
charge  there)  comeing  home  to  live  in  the 
coantrej,  it  happenea  that  a  servant  of  hi% 
oomeing  to  fish  in  Stymllyn,  his  fish  was 
taken  away,  and  the  fellow  beaten  by  Howell 
ap  Rjs  his  servants,  and  by  his  command- 
ment. Griffith  ap  lohn  ap  Gronw  took  the 
matter  in  each  dadgeon  that  he  challenged 
Howell  ap  R  vs  to  the  field,  which  he  refusing, 
ssKmbUng  his  cosins  John  ap  MeredithTi 
soones  and  his  friends  together,  assaulted 
Howell  in  his  own  honscu  after  the  maner 
he  had  seene  in  the  French  wanes,  and  con- 
asmed  with  fire  his  bamesaod  his  oot-honses. 
Whilst  he  was  thos  asaaalting  the  hall,  which 
Howell  ap  Rya  and  many  other  people  kept, 
being  a  very  strong  boose,  he  was  shot  oat 
of  a  crevice  of  the  boose,  throogh  the  sight  of 
his  beaver  into  the  head,  and  slayne  oatright, 
being  otherwise  armed  at  all  points.  Not- 
withstanding his  death,  the  assault  of  the 
hoase  was  continued  with  great  vehemence, 
the  doores  fired  with  ffreat  burthens  of  straw : 
bfsidfsthis,  the  smoake  of  the  out^Kmses  ana 
baraes  not  tarre  distant  annoyed  greatly  the 
defendants,  for  that  most  of  them  lay  under 
boordes  and  bcnche*  uran  the  ftoone,  in  the 
h^  the  belter  to  aviiyd  the  i&inaak^  During 
this  acer«  c4  confusioo  tjrtcty  the  old  man. 
Howell  ap  Eyst,  never  atoopt-d,  but  eitood 
valiantly  in  the  midEt  of  the  floor^^  armed 
with  a  glcvc  in  his  haodn,  and  c&Ui^d  unto 
them,  and  bid  '*  thefn  arise  like  rm?n.  for 
diame,  for  he  had.  knowne  there  oj  ^reat  a 
amoake  in  that  haJl  wi^tx  Chri*traai'C%'un." 
In  the  end,  aerin^  the  hoti^  co^Ld  not  lon^r 
defend  IheiB^  bcin£  ovcflaycd  wiih  a  multi- 
tade,  wpGn  parley  feiwefnc  them,  Hoi^cJlap 
Rys  was  content  to  \fia\d  him&rlf  prii^oiier 
to Morri' .-•]■■:  ■•  :][>  X!«t <-<](« h.  J cirmiiijAkre- 
dith'a  elikapt  *uit«M^  Mie  a*  he  woiUu  swear 
•Bto  him  to  bring  him  safe  to  Carnarvon 
Caade,  to  abide  the  triall  of  the  law  for  the 
death  of  Graff*  ap  John  ap  Gronw,  who  waa 
" 1  removed  to  the  aaid  Howell 


sp  Ry&  and  of  the  very  aame  boose  he  was 
QL  Which  Morris  ap  John  ap  Meredith 
nadertakiiMr,  did  put  a  rnard  about  the  said 
Howell  of  bis  trustiest  friends  and  servants, 
who  kept  and  defended  him  fran  the  rage  of 
Im  kindretl  and  especially  of  Owen  ap  John 
•p  Mereditn,  hia  brother,  who  was  very  eager 
againat  him.  They  passed  by  leisure  thence 
Hxe  a  campe  to  Carnarvon :  the  whole  coun- 
tiie  behig  assembled.   Howell   his  friends 


posted  a  horsd>ack  from  one  plaoe  or  other 
by  the  way,  who  brouffht  word  that  he  was 
come  thither  safe,  for  tney  were  in  great  fear 
lest  he  should  be  murthered,  and  that  Morris 
ap  JciTin  ap  Mii^rrdith  cduIu  not  be  able  to 
wi^-U'\  him.  nv.iihvT  dmst  any  of  HowelPs 
friiinda  lie  there^  for  frar  of  the  kindred.  In 
the  rnd,  being  dcli^rTLvj  by  Morris  ap  John 
ap  Mcfcdilh  to  the  Con^itable  of  Carnar\*on 
Castle,  und  th^tv:  kept  ^t^  in  ward  untill 
the  &£«uei,  it  fell  nut  by  law,  that  the  bum* 
ii^  ol  flo'wdr^  hobsea,  and  assaulting  him  in 
hia  owne  house,  itriis  h  rriore  haynous  offence 


in  Morrii  ap  John  ap  Meredith  and  the  rest, 
than  she  d^ath  of  Graff'  ap  John  ap  Gronw 
in  Howeli,  who  did  It  in  his  own  defence; 


whereupon  Muiria  mp  J  ahn  ap  Meredith,  with 
thktj-fivt!  more,  were  indicted  of  felony,  as 
appeareth  by  Uie  copie  of  the  indictment, 
wliif  h  I  had  from  the  records.*— SiR  JOMK 
Wynne's  //is/ety  &/  the  Gwydir  Family. 
Loud  t77C\  Svo,  pk  116. 


KotbLIX. 


0*r  HgxkanCs  aJiar  hung  my  glove. 
~P-  373. 

This  custom  among  the  Redesdale  and 
Tynedale  Borderers  is  mentioned  in  the 
interesting  Life  of  Bernard  GilpiiL  where 
some  aooonnt  is  given  of  these  wild  districts, 
which  it  was  the  custom  of  that  excellent 
man  regularly  to  vint. 

*This  custom  (of  duels)  still  prevailed  on 
the  Borders,  where  Saxon  baiiMuism  held 
iu  latest  possession.  These  wild  North- 
umbrians, indeed/went  beyond  the  ferocity  of 
their  ancestors.  They  were  not  content  with 
a  duel :  each  contending  party  used  to  mus- 
ter what  adherents  he  could,  and  commence 
a  kind  of  petty  war.  So  that  a  private 
grudge  would  often  occasion  much  blood- 

*It  happened  that  a  quarrel  of  this  kind 
waa  on  loot  when  Mr.  Gilpin  was  at  Roth- 
bury,  in  those  parts.  During  the  two  or 
three  first  days  of  his  preaching,  the  contend- 
ing parties  observed  some  decorum,  and 
never  appeared  at  diurch  together.  At 
length,  however,  they  met.  One  PArty  had 
been  early  at  church,  and  just  as  Mr.  Gilpin 
began  his  sermon,  the  other  entered.  They 
st«xi  not  long  silent.  Inflamed  at  the  sight 
of  each  other,  they  began  to  clash  their 
weapons,  for  they  were  all  armed  ^ith  jave* 
lins  and  swords,  and  mutually  approached. 
Awed,  however,  bjr  the  sacredness  of  the 
place,  the  tumult  in  some  degree  ceased. 
Mr.  Gilpin  proceeded :  when  again  the  com- 
batanU  began  to  brandish  their  weapons, 
and  draw  towards  each  other.  As  a  fray 
seemed  near,  Mr.  Gilpin  stepped  from  the 
pulpit,  went  between  them,  and  addressed 
the  leaders,  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  for  the 
present,  but  could  not  effect  an  entire  recon- 
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dliatlon.  Tbej  promised  him,  however,  that 
till  the  sermon  was  over  they  woold  make  no 
more  disturbance.  He  then  went  ag^ain  into 
the  pnlpit,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  in 
endeavoofing  to  make  them  ashamed  of 
what  they  had  done.  His  behaviour  and  dis* 
coarse  affected  them  so  much,  that,  at  his 
farther  entreaty^  the^  promised  to  foroear  all 
acts  of  hostilify  while  he  coatinned  in  the 
country.  And  so  much  respected  was  he 
among  them,  that  whoever  was  in  fear  of  his 
enemy  used  to  resort  where  Mr.  Gilpia  was, 
esteeminfl^  his  presence  the  best  protection. 

*  One  Sunday  roominfir,  coming  to  a  church 
in  thosr  parts,  before  the  people  were  assem- 
bled, he  observed  a  j^ove  hanging  na  and 
was  informed  by  the  sexton,  that  it  was 
meant  as  a  challenge  to  any  one  who  should 
take  it  down.  Mr.  uiloin  ordered  the  sexton 
to  reach  it  to  him:  out  upon  his  utterly 
refusing  to  touch  it,  he  took  it  down  himself, 
and  put  it  into  his  breast.  When  the  people 
were  assembled,  he  went  into  the  pulpit,  and, 
before  he  concluded  his  sermon,  took  occa- 
sk>n  to  rebuke  them  severely  for  these 
inhuman  challenges.  "I  hear,"  saith  he, 
"that  one  among  you  hath  hanged  up  a 
glove,  even  in  this  sacred  place,  threatening 
to  6ght  any  one  who  taketh  it  down :  see, 
I  have  taken  it  down ;  '*  and,  palling  out 
the  glove,  he  held  it  up  to  the  congregation, 
and  then  showed  them  how  unsuitable  such 
savage  practices  were  to  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  using  such  persuasives  to  mutual 
love  a^  he  thought  would  most  affect  them.* 
— Ltfg  of  Btinutrd  Gilpin.  Lond.  1753, 
8vo,  p.  177.       

NotbLX. 

A  horseman  arm^d^  ai  hmdUmg  speed. 
— P-  377. 

This,  and  what  follows,  is  taken  from  a 
real  achievement  of  Major  Robert  Philipson, 
called  from  his  desperate  and  adventurous 
courage,  Robin  the  Devil  ^  which,  as  being 
very  maccurately  noticed  m  this  note  upon 
the  first  edition,  shall  be  now  given  in  a  more 
authentic  form.  The  chief  place  of  his  retreat 
was  not  Lord's  Island,  in  Derwentwater,  but 
Cunfi-en's  Island,  in  the  Lake  of  Winder- 
mere:— 

'This  island  formerly  belonged  to  the 
PhiUp^oru^  a  familv  of  note  in  Westmoreland. 
During  the  Civil  Wars,  two  of  them,  an  elder 
and  a  younger  brother,  served  the  King.  The 
former,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  it,  com- 
manded a  regiment ;  the  latter  was  a  major. 

'  The  major,  whose  name  was  Robert,  was 
a  man  of  great  spirit  and  enterprise ;  and  for 
his  many  feats  of  personal  bravery  had 
obtained,  among  the  Oliverians  of  those  parts, 
the  appellation  of  Robin  the  De\iL 


'  After  the  war  had  ti^Mided,  and  the  dire- 
ful effects  of  public  opposition  had  ceased, 
revenge  and  malice  long  kept  alive  the  ani- 
mosity of  individuals.  Colonel  Briggs,  a 
steady  friend  to  usurpation,  resided  at  this 
time  at  Kendal,  and,  under  the  doable 'char- 
acter of  a  leading  magistrate  (for  he  was  a 
justice  of  Peace)  and  an  active  commander, 
held  the  country  in  awe.  This  person  haviitg 
heard  that  Major  Philipson  was  at  his  brother^ 
hoose  on  the  island  in  Windermere,  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  setae  and  punish  a  man  who 
had  made  himself  so  parttcnlarlv  obnoxioas. 
How  it  was  conducted,  my  authority  i  does 
not  inform  us— whether  he  got  together  the 
navigation  of  the  lake,  and  blockaded  the 
place  by  sra,  or  whether  He  landi*d  and  cslt- 
ri'ij  cjnlri:!  L^ppniiaclir^  in  foTrn,  N<filher  do 
Wf  learn  l!i€-  ititTiifrth  oi  i}m  jfarri&CKi  mithiit, 
n<>r  of  the  Tfctjrka  wittioqc  All  wf-  leam  i% 
thiii  Major  Ptiilipsoii  cndni>^  a  siegT?of  Hght 
months  with  great  j^aJlantr^',  till  hia  brothrf, 
thf  Colonel^  Tdised  a  party  and  rr^Heved  hto, 

'  It  woi  now  the  Majorca  tarn  to  raak^ 
re;:!ifii*ial4.  He  pat  hStt?<iF}i,  thrfirfcir^  ai  the 
heiid  of  a  IktJe  troop  of  Korsr:,  and  r^t^  to 
K'-ndaL  Hpfe,  bcinjj  informed  that  CaloneL 
Br3;^fcjs  wits  at  prs^rrs,  (for  it  waa  on  a  Sanday 
mTirnmg,)  be  utationrd  hi^  itm?ii  proptrly  in 
thf  a\nrfiui«t,  and  hiin  self  armed,  rwl^dinrctly 
into  the  chureh.  It  probably  was  rtoi  a  regu- 
lar church,,  bat  soine  targe  plauce  of  ilMt<ting^ 
It  i*  «aiid  he  Intended  liO  »Hnf  the  Cotonel  and 
carry  hini  olT;  hut  as  tbi.i  st^ems;  to  ha\r  |w!««n 
tOEilh'  ijiiprncTicabJe,  it  ia  rather  probable 
th&i  his  intenti<m  was  to  kill  hiia  oa  the  q»ot, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  to  escape. 
Whatever  his  intention  was,  it  was  fnistrated, 
for  Briggs  happened  to  be  elsewhere. 

'The  congregation,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  thrown  into  great  confusion  on  seeing 
an  armed  man  on  horKbock  make  his 
appearance  among  them;  and  the  Major, 
taking  advantage  of  their  astonishment, 
tamed  his  horK  roond,  and  rode  quietly  out. 
But  having  given  an  alarm,  he  was  pre- 
sently assaulted  as  he  left  the  assembly, 
and  befaig  seised,  his  girths  were  cut,  and 
he  was  unboTMd. 

*  At  this  instant  his  party  made  a  forious 
attack  on  the  assailants,  and  the  Major  killed 
with  his  own  hand  the  man  who  had  seised 
him,  clapped  the  saddle,  ungirthed  as  it  was. 
upon  his  horK,  and,  vaulting  into  it,  rode 
full  speed  through  the  streets  of  Kendal, 
calling  'his  men  to  follow  hhn ;  and,  widi 
his  whole  party,  made  a  safe  retreat  to  his 
asyhmi  in  the  lake.  The  action  marked  the 
maiu  Many  knew  him :  and  they  who  did 
not,  knew  as  well  from  the  esmfoit  that  it 
could  be  nobody  bat  Robin  the  DeviL* 

*  Dr.  Bum's  History  of  Westiaordand. 
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The  Scene  of  this  Poem  lies,  at  first,  in  the  Castle  of  Artornish,  on  the  coast  of  Arf^leshire  ; 
and,  afterwards,  in  the  Islands  of  Skye  and  Arran^  and  apon  the  coast  of  Ajrrshtre.  Finally 
it  is  laid  near  Stirlin^^.  The  storj  opens  in  the  spnne  of  the  year  1307,  when  Brace,  who  had 
been  driven  oat  of  Scotland  by  the  English,  and  the  Barons  who  adhered  to  that  forderi 
interest,  retamed  from  the  Island  of  Kachrin  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  aji^ain  to  assert  ms 
claims  to  the  Scottish  crown.  Many  of  the  personages  and  incidents  introduced  are  of 
historical  celebrity.  The  aothmities  osed  are  chiefly  those  of  the  venerable  Lord  Hailes, 
ss  well  entitled  to  be  called  the  restorer  of  Scottish  history,  as  Brace  the  restorer  of  Scottiih 
Mooardiy  ;  and  of  Archdeacon  Barboar,  author  of  a  Memcal  History  of  Robert  Brace. 


Canto  First 

Autumn     departs;    but    still    his 

mantle's  fold 
Rests    on    the    groves    of  noble 

Somervflle ; 
Beneath  a  shroud  of  russet  dropp'd 

with  gold 
Tweed  and  his  tributaries  mingle 

still; 
Hoarserthe  wind,  anddeeper  sounds 

the  rill, 
Yet  lingering  notes  of  silvan  music 

swell. 
The   deep-toned    cushat,   and    the 

redbreast  shrill ; 
And   yet    some   tints    of  summer 

splendour  tell 
When  the  broad  sun  sinks  down  on 

Ettrick's  western  fell. 

Autumn  departs ;  from  Gala's  fields 

no  more 
Come  rural  sotindsour  kindred  banks 

to  cheer ; 
Blent  with  the  stream,  and  gale  that 

wafts  it  o'er. 
No  more  the  distant  reaper's  mirth 

we  hear. 


The  last  blithe  shout  hath  died  upon 

our  ear. 
And  harvest-home  hath  hush'd  the 

clanging  wain ; 
On  the  waste  hill  no  forms  of  life 

appear. 
Save  where,   sad    laggard   of  the 

autumnal  train. 
Some  age-struck  wanderer  gleans  few 

ears  of  scatter'd  grain. 

Deem'st  thou  these  sadden'd  scenes  \ 

have  pleasure  still  7 
LovestthouthroughAuttmin'sfading 

realms  to  stray. 
To  see  the  heath-flower  wither'd  on 

the  hill, 
To  listen  to  the  wood's  expiring  lay, 
To  note  the  red  leaf  shivering  on  the 

spray. 
To  mark  the  last  bright  tints  the 

mountain  stain, 
On  the  waste  fields  to  trace  the 

gleaner's  way. 
And  moralize  on   mortal   ioy  and 

pain? 
O !  if  such  scenes  thou  lovest,  scorn 

not  the  minstrel  strain. 
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No!   do   not   scorn,   although    its 

As  if  wild  woods   and  waves   had 

hoarser  note 

pleasure 

Scarce  with  the  cushaf  s  homely  song 

In  listing  to  the  lovely  measure. 

can  vie, 

And  ne'er  to  symphony  more  sweet 

Though  faint  its  beauties  as  the  tints 

Gave  mountain  echoes  answer  meet. 

remote 

Since,  met  from  mainland  andfrom isle. 

That  gleam  through  mist  inautumn's 

Ross,  Arran,  Ilay,  and  Argyle, 

evening  sky, 

Each  minstrel's  tributary  lay 

And  few  as  leaves  that  tremble,  sear 

Paid  homage  to  the  festal  day. 

and  dry, 

Dull  and  dishonour*d  were  the  bard. 

When  wild  November  hath  his  bugle 

Worthless  of  guerdon  and  regard, 

wound ; 

Deaf  to  the  hope  of  minstrel  fame, 

Normockmytoil — a  lonely  gleaner  I, 

Or  lady's  smiles,  his  noblest  aim. 

Through  fields  time-wasted,  on  sad 

Who  on  that  mom's  resistless  call 

inquest  bound, 

Were  silent  in  Artornish  hall. 

Where  happier  bards  of  yore  have 

richer  harvest  found. 

XX. 

*  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn ! '  'twas  thus  they 

So  shalt  thou  list,  and  haply  not 

sung, 

unmoved, 

And  yet  more  piXNid  the  descant  rung. 

Toawild  taleofAlbyn's  warrior  day ; 

<  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn !  high  right  is 

In  distant  lands,  by  the  rough  West 

ours. 

reproved. 

To  charm  dull  sleep  from  Beauty's 

Still  live  some  relics  of  the  ancient  lay. 

bowers ; 

For,  when  on  Coolin's  hills  the  lights 

Earth,  Ocean,  Air,  have  nought  so  shy 

decay. 

But  owns  the  power  of  minstrelsy. 

With  such  the  Seer  of  Skye  the  eve 

In  Lettermore  the  timid  deer 

beguiles ; 

Will  pause,  the  harp's  wild  chime  to 

'Tis  known  amid  the  pathless  wastes 

hear; 

of  Reay, 

Rude  Heiskar's  seal,  through  surges 

In  Harries  known,  and  in  lona's 

dark. 

piles. 

Will  long  pursue  the  minstrel's  bark ; 

Where  rest  from  mortal  coil  the  Mighty 

To  list  his  notes,  the  eagle  proud 

of  the  Isles. 

Will   poise   him   on   Ben-Cailliach's 

cloud; 

Then  let  not  Maiden's  ear  disdain 

I. 

The  summons  of  the  minstrel  train. 

<  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  I*  the  Minstrels 

But,  while  our  harps  wild  music  make. 

sung. 

Edith  of  Lorn,  awake,  awake ! 

'^y  mgS^cd  halls,  Artomish !  rung, 

And  the  dark  seas,  thy  towers  thatlave, 

IXX. 

Heaved  on  the  beach  a  softer  wave. 

'O  wake,  while  Dawn,  with  dewy 

As  'mid  the  tuneful  choir  to  keep 

shine, 

The  diapason  of  the  Deep. 

Wakes  Nature's  charms  to  vie  wkh 

Luird  were  the  winds  on  Inntnmore, 

thmel 

And  green   Loch-Alline's  woodland 

She  bids  the  mottled  thrush  rejoice 

shore. 

To  mate  thy  melody  of  voice ; 
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The  dew  that  on  the  violet  lies 
Mocks  the  dark  histre  of  thine  eyes ; 
But,  Edith,  wake,  and  all  we  see 
Of  sweet  and  fair  shall  yield  to  thee  I  * — 
'She  comes  not  yet/  grey  Ferrand 

cried; 
<  Brethren,  let  softer  spell  be  tried. 
Those  notes  prolonged,  that  soothing 

theme. 
Which  best  may  mix  with  Beaut^s 

dream. 
And  whisper,  with  their  silveiy  tone. 
The  hope  she  loves,  yet  fears  to  own.' 
He  spoke,  and  on  the  harp-strings  died 
The  strains  of  flattery  and  of  pride ; 
More  soft,  more  low,  more  tender  fell 
The  lay  of  love  he  bade  them  tell. 


'Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  I  the  moments  fly, 
Which  3ret  that  maiden-name  allow ; 

Wake,  Maiden,  wake  1  the  hour  is  nigh. 
When  Love  shall  claim  a  plighted 


By  Fear,  thy  bosom's  fluttering  guest. 
By  Hope,  that  soon  shall  fears 
remove. 

We  bid  thee  break  the  bonds  of  rest, 
And  wake  thee  at  the  call  of  Love! 

Wake,  Edith,  wake !  in  yonder  bay 

Lies  many  a  galley  gaily  mann'd. 
We  hear  the  merry  pibrochs  play. 

We  see  the  streamers'  silken  band. 
What  Chieftain's  praise  these  pibrochs 
swell. 

What  crest  is  on  these  banners  wove, 
The  harp,  the  minstrd,  dare  not  tell — 

The  riddle  must  be  read  by  Love.' 


Retired  her  maiden  train  among^ 
Edith  of  Lorn  received  the  song, 
But  tamed  the  minstrers  pride  had  been 
That  had  her  cold  demeanour  seen ; 
For  not  upon  her  cheek  awoke 
The  glow  of  pride  when  Flattery  spoke, 


Nor  could  their  tenderest  numbers 

bring 
One  sigh  responsive  to  the  string. 
As  vainly  had  her  maidens  vied 
In  skill  to  deck  the  princely  bride. 
Her    locks,    in    dark4>rown    length 

array'd, 
Cathleen  of  Ulne,  'twas  thine  to  braid; 
Young  Eva  with  meet  reverence  drew 
On  the  light  foot  the  silken  shoe. 
While  on  the  ankle's  slender  round 
Those  strings  of  pearl  £fur   Bertha 

wound. 
That,    bleacli'd    Lochiyan^s    depths 

within, 
Seem'd  dusky  still  on  Edith's  skin. 
But  Einion,  of  experience  old, 
Had  weightiest  task — the  mantle's  fold 
In  many  an  artful  plait  she  tied, 
To  show  the  form  it  seem'd  to  hide. 
Till  on  the  floor  descending  roll'd 
Its  waves  of  crimson  blent  with  gold. 


O !  lives  there  now  so  cold  a  maid, 
Who  thus  in  beauty's  pomp  arra^d, 
In  beauty's  proudest  pitch  of  power. 
And  conquest  won — the  bridal  hour, 
With  eveiy  charm  that  wins  the  heart, 
By  Nature  given,  enhanced  by  Art, 
Could  yet  the  fiur  reflection  view. 
In  the  bright  mirror  pictured  true. 
And  not  one  dimple  on  her  cheek 
A  tell-tale  consciousness  bespeak? — 
Lives  still  such  maid  f — Fair  damsels, 

For  further  vouches  not  my  lay. 
Save  that  such  lived  in  Britain's  blc, 
When  Lom's  bright  Edith  acom*d  to 
smile. 


But  Morag,  to  whose  fostering  care 
Proud  Lorn  had  given  his  dau^ter 

fair, 
Morag,  who  saw  a  mother's  aid 
By  all  a  daughter's  love  repaid. 
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(Strict  was  that  bond— most  kind  of 

all- 
Inviolate  in  Highland  hall) 
Grey  Morag  sate  a  space  apart, 
In  Edith's  eyes  to  read  her  heart 
In  vain  the  attendants'  fond  appeal 
To  Moragfs  skill,  to  Moragfs  z«il ; 
She  mark'd  her  child  receive  their  care, 
Cold  as  the  image  sculptured  fair 
(Form  of  some  sainted  patroness) 
Which  cloister'd  maids  combine  to 

dress; 
She  mark'd — and  knew  her  nursling's 

heart 
In  the  vain  pomp  took  little  part. 
Wistful  awhile  she  gaz'd — then  press'd 
The  maiden  to  her  anxious  breast 
In  finish'd  loveliness — and  led 
To  where  a  turret's  airy  head. 
Slender  and  steep,  and  battled  round, 
O'erlook'd,   dark   Mull!    thy   mighty 

Sound, 
Where  thwarting  tides,  with  mingled 

roar. 
Part  thy  swarth  hills  from  Morven's 

shore. 


*  Daughter/    she    said,    'these    seas 

behold, 
Round  twice  a  hundred  islands  roH'd, 
From  Hirt,  that  hears  their  northern 

roar. 
To  the  green  Hay's  fertile  shore ; 
Or  mainland  turn,  where  many  a  tower 
Owns  thy  bold  brother's  feudal  power, 
Each  on  its  own  dark  cape  reclined, 
And  listening  to  its  own  wild  wind, 
From  where  Mingarry,  sternly  placed, 
O'erawes  the  woodland  and  the  waste. 
To    where    Dunstaffnage    hears    the 

raging 
Of  Connal  with  his  rocks  engaging. 
Think'st  thou,  amid  this  ample  round, 
A  single  brow  but  thine  has  frown'd. 
To  sadden  thb  auspicious  mom, 
That  bids  the  daughter  of  high  Lorn 


Impledge  her  spousal  faith  to  wed 
The  heir  of  mighty  Somerled ! 
Ronald,  from  many  a  hero  sprung. 
The  fair,  the  valiant,  and  the  young. 
Lord  op  the  Isles,  whose  lofty  name 
A  thousand  bards  have  given  to  fame. 
The  mate  of  monarchs,  and  allied 
On  equal  tenns  with  England's  pride. 
From  chieftain's  tower  to  bondsman's 

cot, 
Who  hears  the  tale,  and  triumphs  not? 
The  damsel  dons  her  best  attire, 
The  shepherd  lights  his  beltane  fire ; 
Joy,  joy!   each  warder's   horn  hath 

sung. 
Joy,  joy !  each  matin  bell  hath  rung ; 
The  holy  priest  says  grateful  mass. 
Loud  shouts  each  hardy  galla-glass. 
No  mountain  den  holds  outcast  boor 
Of  heart  so  dull,  of  soul  so  poor. 
But  he  hath  flung  his  task  aside. 
And  daim'd  this  mom  for  holy-tide ; 
Yet,  empress  of  this  joyful  day, 
Edith  is  sad  while  all  are  gay.' 


Proud  Edith's  soul  came  to  her  eye, 
Resentment   check'd  the  struggling 

sigh, 
Her  hurrying  hand  indignant  dried 
The  burning  tears  of  injured  pride — 
'  Morag.  forbear !  or  lend  thy  praise 
To  swell  yon  hireling  harpers'  lays ; 
Make  to  yon  maids  thy  boast  of  power. 
That   they  may  waste  a  wondering 

hour. 
Telling  of  banners  proudly  borne. 
Of  pealing  bell  and  bugle-horn. 
Or,  theme  more  dear,  of  robes  of  price, 
Crownlets  and  gauds  of  rare  device. 
But  thou,  experienced  as  thou  art, 
Think'st  thou  with  these  to  cheat  the 

heart. 
That,  bound  in  strong  affection's  chain. 
Looks  for  return  and  lo<^  in  vain  ? 
No !  sum  thine  Edith's  wretched  lot 
In  thesebrief  words— Heloves  her  not* 
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*  Debate  it  not ;  too  long  I  strove 
To  call  his  cold  observance  love, 
All  blinded  by  the  league  that  styled 
Edith  of  Lorn — while  yet  a  child      ^ 
She   tripp'd    the   heath  by   Morag's 

side — 
The   brave  Lord  Ronald's  destined 

bride. 
Ere  yet  I  saw  him,  while  afar 
His  broadsword  blazed  in  Scotland's 

war, 
Train'd  to  believe  our  fiites  the  same, 
My  bosom  throbb'd  when  Ronald's 

name 
Came  gracing  Fame's  heroic  tale. 
Like  |>erfume  on  the  summer  gale. 
What  pilgrim  sought  our  halls,  nor 

told 
or  Ronald's  deeds  in  battle  bold ; 
Who  touch'd  the  harp  to  heroes'  praise. 
But  his  achievements  swell'd  the  lays? 
Even  Morag — not  a  tale  of  &me 
Was  hers  but  closed  with  Ronald's 

name. 
He  came !  and  all  that  had  been  told 
Of  bis  high  worth  seem'd  poor  and 

cold. 
Tame,  lifeless,  void  of  energy, 
Unjust  to  Ronald  and  to  me  1 


'Since  then,  what  thought  had  Edith's 

heart 
And  gave  not  plighted  love  its  part? 
And  what  requital?  cold  delay. 
Excuse  that  idiunn'd  the  spounl  day. 
It  dawns,  and  Ronald  is  not  here  1 
Hunts  he  Bentalla's  nimUe  deer, 
Or  loiters  he  in  secret  dell 
To  bid  some  lighter  love  farewell. 
And  swear,  that  though  he  may  not 

scorn 
A  daughter  of  the  House  of  Lorn, 
Yet,  when  these  formal  rites  are  o'er, 
Again  they  meet,  to  part  no  more  ?' 


'  Hush,  daughter,  hush !  thy  doubts 

remove. 
More  nobly  think  of  Ronald's  love. 
Look,  where  beneath  the  castle  grey 
His  fleet  unmoor  from  Aros  bay ! 
See'st  not  each  galley's  topmast  bend. 
As  on  the  yards  the  sails  ascend  ? 
Hiding  the  dark-blue  land,  they  rise 
Like  the  white  clouds  on  April  skies ; 
The  shouting  vassals  man  the  oars, 
Behind   them   sink   Mull's   mountain 

shores. 
Onward  their  merry  course  they  keep 
Through  whistling  breeze  and  foaming 

deep. 
And  mark  the  headmost,  seaward  cast. 
Stoop  to  the  freshening  gale  her  mast. 
As  if  she  veil'd  its  banner'd  pride 
To  greet  afar  her  prince's  bride ! 
Thy  Ronald  comes,  and  while  in  speed 
His  galley  mates  the  flying  steed, 
He  chides  her  sloth!'  Fair  Edith  sigh'd, 
Blush'd,sadly  smiled,  and  thus  replied : 


'  Sweet  thought,  but  vain !  No,  Morag! 

mark, 
Type  of  his  coxu-se,  yon  lonely  bark. 
That  oft  hath  shifted  helm  and  sail 
To  win  its  way  against  the  gale. 
Since  peep  of  mom,  my  vacant  eyes 
Have  vieVd  by  fits  the  course  she 

tries; 
Now,    though   the    darkening    scud 

comes  on. 
And  dawn's  fair  promises  be  gone. 
And  though  the  weary  crew  may  see 
Our  sheltering  haven  on  their  lee. 
Still  closer  to  the  rising  wind 
They  strive  her  shivering  sail  to  bind, 
SUll  nearer  to  the  shelves'  dread  verge 
At  every  tack  her  course  they  urge, 
As  if  they  fear'd  Artomish  more 
Than   advense  winds  and  breakers* 

roar/ 
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Sooth  spoke  the  maid.    Amid  the  tide 

The  skiff  she  mark'd  lay  tossing  sore. 

And  shifted  oft  her  stooping  side 

In  weary  tack  from  shore  to  shore. 

Yet  on  her  destined  course  no  more 

She  gain'd,  of  forward  way, 
Than  what  a  minstrel  may  compare 
To  the  poor  meed  which  peasants 
share, 

Who  toil  the  livelong  day ; 
And  such  the  risk  her  pilot  braves. 

That  oft,  before  she  wore, 
Her    boltsprit    kiss'd   the   broken 

waves, 
Where  in  white  foam  the  ocean  roves 

Upon  the  shelving  shore. 
Yet,  to  their  destined  purpose  true. 
Undaunted  toil'd  her  hardy  crew, 

Nor  look*d  where  shelter  lay, 
Nor  for  Artomish  Castle  drew. 

Nor  steer'd  for  Aros  bay. 

XV. 

Thus  whOe  they  strove  with  wind  and 

seas, 
Borne  onward  by  the  willing  breeze, 

Lord  Ronald's  fleet  swept  by, 
Streamer'd  with  silk,  and  trick*d  with 

gold, 
MannM  with  the  noble  and  the  bold 

Of  Island  chivalry. 
Around  their  prows  the  ocean  roars. 
And  chafes  beneath  their  thousand 
oars, 

Yet  bears  them  on  their  way : 
So  chafes  tble  war-horse  in  his  might, 
That   fieldward   bears   some  valiant 

knight, 
Champs,  till  both  bit  and  boss  are  white. 

But,  foaming,  must  obey. 
On  each  gay  deck  they  might  behold 
Lances  of  steel  and  crests  of  gold, 
And  hauberks  with  their  bumish'd  fold, 

That  shimmer*d  fair  and  free ; 
And  each  proud  gall^,  as  she  pass'd. 
To  the  wild  cadence  of  the.  blast 

Gave  wilder  minstrelsy. 


Full  many  a  shrill  triumphant  note 
Saline  and  ScaUastle  bade  float 

Their  misty  shores  around  ; 
And  Morven^s  echoes  answered  well. 
And  Duart  heard  the  distant  swell 

Come  down  the  darksome  Sound. 

rvi. 
So  bore  they  on  with  mirth  and  pride. 
And  if  that  labouring  bark  hey  spied, 

TwBS  with  such  idle  eye 
As  nobles  cast  on  lowly  boor, 
When,  toiling  in  his  task  obscure. 

They  pass  him  careless  by. 

Let  them  sweep  on  with  heedless  ejres  1 

But,  had  they  known  what  mighty 

prize 

In  that  frail  vessel  lay, 

The  famish'd  wolf^  that  prowls  the 

wold. 
Had  scatheless  pass'd  the  ungoarded 

fold. 
Ere,  drifting  by  these  galleys  bold, 
Undiallenged  were  her  way ! 
Andthou,  Lord  Ronaki,sweepthouon, 
With  mirth,  and  pride,  and  minstrel 

tone! 
But  had*st  thou  known  who  sail'd  so 

nigh. 
Far  other  g^ce  were  in  thine  eye  I 
Far  other  flush  were  on  thy  brow. 
That,  shaded  by  the  bonnet,  now 
Assumes  but  ill  the  blithesome  cheer 
Of  bridegroom  when  the  bride  is  near! 

XVII. 

Yes,  sweep  they  on !    We  will  not 

leave. 
For  them  that  triumph,  those  who 
grieve. 

With  that  armada  gay 
Be  laughter  loud  and  jocund  shoot, 
And  bards  to  cheer  the  wassail  rout. 

With  tale,  romance,  and  1^ ; 
And  of  wild  mirth  each  damoixHis  art 
Which,  if  it  cannot  cheer  the  heart. 
May  stupify  and  stun  its  smart, 

For  one  loud  busy  day. 
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Yes,  swe^  they  on  1 — But  with  that 
skiff 
Abides  the  minstrel  tale. 
Where  there  was  dread  of  surge  and 

diff. 
Labour  that  strain'd  each  sinew  stiff. 
And  one  sad  Maiden's  wall. 

XVIII, 

All  day  with  fruitless  strife  they  toil'd, 
With  eve  the  ebbing  currents  boil'd 

More  fierce  from  strait  and  lake ; 
And  midway  through  Ihe  channel  met 
Conflicting  tides  that  foam  and  fret. 
And  high  their  mingled  billows  jet, 
As  spears,  that,  in  the  battle  set. 

Spring  upward  as  they  break. 
Then,  too,  the  lights  of  eve  were  past, 
And  louder  sung  the  western  blast 

On  rocks  of  Inninmore ; 
Rent  was  the  sail,  and  strain'd  the 

mast. 
And  many  a  leak  was  gi4>ing  fast, 
And  the  pale  steersman  stood  aghast, 

And  gave  the  conflict  o*er. 


Twas  then  that  One,  whose  lofty  look 
Nor  labour  dull'd  nor  terror  shook, 

Thus  to  the  Leader  spoke : 
'-Brother,  how  hopest  thou  to  abide 
The  fury  of  this  wilder'd  tide, 
Or  how  avoid  the  rock's  rude  side. 

Until  the  day  has  broke  f 
Didst  thou  not  mark  the  vessel  reel, 
With  quivering  planks,  and  groaning 
keel. 

At  the  last  billow's  shock  ? 
Yet  how  of  better  counsel  tell. 
Though  here  thou  see*st  poor  Isabel 

Half  dead  with  want  and  fear ; 
For  look  on  sea,  or  look  on  land. 
Or  yon  dark  sky— -on  every  hand 

Despair  and  death  are  near. 
For  her  alone  I  grieve — on  me 
Danger  sits  light  by  land  and  sea, 

I  follow  where  thou  wilt ; 


Either  to  bide  the  tempest's  lour, 
Or  wend  to  yon  unfriendly  tower. 
Or  rush  amid  their  naval  power. 
With  war-cry  wake  their   wassail- 
hour, 
And  die  with  hand  on  hilt' 


That  elder  Leader's  calm  reply 

In  steady  voice  was  given, 
'  In  man's  most  dark  extremity 

Oft  succour  dawns  from  Heaven. 
Edward,  trim  thou  the  shattered  sail, 
The   helm  be  mine,  and  down  the 
gale 

Let  our  free  course  be  driven ; 
So  shall  we  'scape  the  western  bay, 
The  hostile  fleet,  the  unequal  fray, 
So  safely  hold  our  vessel's  way 

Beneath  the  Castle  wall  ; 
For  if  a  hope  of  safety  rest, 
'TIS  on  the  sacred  name  of  guest, 
Who    seeks   for  shelter,   storm-dis*. 
tress'd, 

Within  a  chieftain's  hall. 
If  not — it  best  beseems  our  worth, 
Our  name,  our  right,  our  lofty  birth, 

By  noble  hands  to  fall.' 


The  helm,  to  his  strong  arm  consign'd, 
Gave  the  reeTd  sail  to  meet  the  wind, 

And  on  her  alter'd  way, 
Fierce  bounding,  forward  sprung  the 

ship. 
Like  greyhound  starting  from  the  slip 

To  seise  his  flying  prey. 
Awaked  before  the  rushing  prow, 
The  mimic  fires  of  ocean  glow, , 

Those  lightnings  of  the  wave ; 
Wild  sparkles  crest  the  broken  tides. 
And,  flashing  round,  the  vessel's  sides 

With  elvish  lustre  lave, 
While,  far  behind,  their  livid  light 
To  the  dark  billows  of  the  night 

A  gloomy  splendour  gave, 
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It  seems  as  if  old  Ocean  shakes 
From  hb  dark  brow  the  lucid  flakes 

In  envious  pageantry, 
To  match  the  meteor-light  that  streaks 

Grim  Hecla's  midnight  sky. 


Nor  lacked  they  steadier  light  to  keep 
Their  course  upon  the  darkened  deep ; 
Artornish,  on  her  frowning  steep 

'Twixt  cloud  and  ocean  hung, 
Glanced  with  a  thousand  lights  of  glee, 
And  landward  far,  and  far  to  sea. 

Her  festal  radiance  flung. 
By  that  blithe  beacon-light  they  steer'd, 

Whose  lustre  mingled  well 
With  the  pale  beam  that  now  appear'd. 
As  the  cold  moon  her  head  uprear  d 

Above  the  eastern  fell. 


Thus  guided,  on  their  course  they  bore, 
Until  they  nearM  the  mainland  shore, 
When  frequent  on  the  hollow  blast 
Wild  shouts  of  merriment  were  cast, 
And  wind  and  wave  and   sea-birds' 

cry 
With  wassail  sounds  in  concert  vie. 
Like  funeral  shrieks  with  revelry, 

Or  like  the  battle-shout 
By  peasants  heard  from  clifis  on  high. 
When  Triumph,  Rage,  and  Agony, 

Madden  the  fight  and  rout. 
Now  nearer  yet,   through  mist  and 

storm. 
Dimly  arose  the  Castle's  form, 

And  deepen* d  shadow  made. 
Far  lengthen'd  on  the  main  below. 
Where,  dancing  in  reflected  glow, 

A  hundred  torches  play'd. 
Spangling  the  wave  with  lights  as  vain 
As  pleasures  in  this  vale  of  pain, 

That  dazzle  as  they  fade. 


Beneath  the  Castle's  sheltering  lee. 
They  staid  their  course  in  quiet  sea. 


Hewn  in  the  rock,  a  passage  there 
Sought  the  dark  fortress  by  a  stair. 

So  straight,  so  high,  so  steep. 
With  peasant's  staff  one  valiant  han'd 
Might  well  the  dizzy  pass  have  mann'd, 
'Gainst  hundreds  arm'd  with  spear  and 
brand. 

And  plunged  them  in  the  deep. 
His  bugle  then  the  helmsman  wound; 
Loud  answered  every  echo  round. 

From  turret,  rock,  and  bay ; 
The  postern's  hinges  crash  and  groan. 
And  soon  the  Warder's  cresset  shone 
On  those  rude  steps  of  slippery  stone, 

To  light  the  upward  way. 
'  Thrice  welcome,  holy  Sire  I'he  said  ; 
'  Full  long  the  spousal  train  have  staid. 

And,  vex'd  at  thy  delay, 
Fear'd  lest,  amidst  these  wildering 

seas, 
The  darksome  night  and  freshening 
breeze 

Had  driven  thy  bark  astray.' 


*  Warder,'  the  younger  stranger  said, 
'Thine erring  guess  some  mirth  had 

made 
In  mirthful  hour ;  but  nightslike  these. 
When  the  rough  winds  wake  western 

seas. 
Brook  not  of  glee.   We  crave  some  aid 
And  needful  shelter  for  this  maid 

Until  the  break  of  day; 
For,  to  ourselves,  the  deck's  rude  plank 
Is  easy  as  the  mossy  bank 

That 's  breath'd  upon  by  May. 
And  for  our  storm-toss'd   skiff  we 

seek 
Short  shelter  in  this  leeward  creek, 
Prompt  when  the  dawn  the  east  shall 
streak 
Again  to  bear  away.' 
Answered   the  Warder, — *  In  what 

name 
Assert  ye  hospitable  claim  I 

Whence  come,  or  whither  bound  ? 
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Hath  Erin  seen  your  parting  sails  t 
Of  come  ye  on  Norweyan  gales  t 
And  seek  ye  England's  fertile  vales, 
Or  Scotland's  mountain  ground?* 


'  Warriors — for  other  title  none 
For  some  brief  space  we  list  to  own, 
Bound  by  a  vow — warriors  are  we  ; 
In  strife  by  land,  and  storm  by  sea, 

We  have  been  known  to  fame ; 
And  these  brief  words  have  import 

dear, 
When  sounded  in  a  noble  ear. 
To  harbour  safe,  and  friendly  cheer. 

That  gives  us  rightful  claim. 
Grant  us  the  trivial  boon  we  seek, 
And  we  in  other  realms  will  speak 

Fair  of  your  courtesy ; 
Deny — and  be  your  niggard  Hold 
Scom'd  by  the  noble  and  the  bold, 
Shunn'd  by  the  pilgrim  on  the  wold. 

And  wanderer  on  the  lea ! ' 


*  Bold  stranger,  no —  'gainst  claim  like 

thine 
No  bolt  revolves  by  hand  of  mine ; 
Though  urged  in  tone  that  more  ex- 

press'd 
A  monarch  than  a  suppliant  guest. 
Be  what  ye  will,  Artomish  Hall 
On  this  glad  eve  is  free  to  all. 
Though    ye    had    drawn    a   hostile 

sword 
'Gainst  our  ally,  great  England*s  Lord, 
Or  mail  upon  your  shoulders  borne 
To  battle  with  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 
Or,  outlawed,  dwelt  by  greenwood  tree 
With  the  fierce  Knight  of  EUerslie, 
Or  aided  even  the  murderous  strife 
When  Com3m  fell  beneath  the  knife 
Of  that  fell  homicide  The  Bruce, 
This  night  had  been  a  term  of  truce. 
Ho,  vassals  I  give  these  guests  your 

care. 
And  show  the  narrow  postern  stair.' 


xxvixi. 
To  land  these  two  bold  brethren  leapt 
(The  weary  crew  their  vessel  kept) 
And,  lighted  by  the  torches'  flare. 
That  seaward  flung  their  smoky  glare, 
The  younger  knight  that  maiden  bare 

Half  lifeless  up  the  rock ; 
On    his  strong  shoulder  lean'd   her 

head. 
And  down  her  long  dark  tresses  shed. 
As  the  wild  vine  in  tendrils  spread. 

Droops  from  the  mountain  oak. 
Him  follow'd  close  that  elder  Lord, 
And  in  his  hand  a  sheathed  sword, 

Such  as  few  arms  could  wield ; 
But  when  he  boun'd  him  to  such  task. 
Well  could  it  cleave  the  strongest 
casque, 

And  rend  the  surest  shield. 


The  raised  portcullis*  arch  they  pass, 
The  wicket  with  its  bars  of  brass, 

The  entrance  long  and  low, 
Flank'd  at  each  turn  by  loop-holes 

strait, 
Where  bo^^'men  might  in  ambush  wait 
(If  force  or  fraud  should  burst  the 
gate) 

To  gall  an  entering  foe. 
But  every  jealous  post  of  ward 
Was  now  defenceless  and  unbarr*d. 

And  all  the  passage  free 
To  one  low-brow'd  and  vaulted  room, 
Where  squire  and  yeoman,  page  and 
groom. 

Plied  their  loud  revelry. 


And  *  Rest  ye  here,'  the  Warder  bade, 
'  Till  to  our  Lord  your  suit  is  said. 
And,  comrades,  gaze  not  on  the  maid, 
And  on  these  men  who  ask  our  aid, 

As  if  ye  ne'er  had  seen 
A  damsel  tired  of  midnight  bark, 
Or  wanderers  of  a  moulding  stark. 

And  bearing  martial  mien.' 
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But  not  for  Eachin's  reproof 
Would  page  or  vassal  stand  aloof. 

But  crowded  on  to  stare. 
As  men  of  courtesy  untaugbt. 
Till  fiery  Edward  roughly  caught 

From  one,  the  foremost  there, 
His  chequered  plaid,  and  in  its  shroud, 
To  hide  her  from  the  vulgar  crowd. 

Involved  his  sister  fair. 
His  brother,  as  the  clansman  bent 
His  sullen  brow  in  discontent. 

Made  brief  and  stem  excuse ; — 
<  Vassal,  were  thine  the  cloak  of  pall 
That  decks  thy  Lord  in  bridal  hall, 

"Twere  honoured  by  her  use/ 

zxxi. 

Proud  was  his  tone,  but  calm  ;  his  eye 
Had  that  compelling  dignity, 
His  mien  that  bearing  haught  and 
high. 

Which  common  spirits  fear ; 
Needed  nor  word  nor  signal  more. 
Nod,  wink,   and  laughter,  all  were 

o'er; 
Upon  each  other  back  they  bore. 

And  gazed  like  startled  deer. 
But  now  appear*d  the  Seneschal, 
Commission'd  by  his  lord  to  call 
The  strangers  to  the  Baron's  hall. 

Where  feasted  fair  and  free 
That  Island  Prince  in  nuptial  tide. 
With  Edith  there  his  levely  bride. 
And  her  bold  brother  by  her  side. 
And   many  a   chief,  the  flower  and 
pride 

Of  Western  land  and  sea. 

Here  pause  we,  gentles,  for  a  space  ; 
And,  if  our  tale  hath  won  your  grace. 
Grant  us  brief  patience,  and  again 
We  will  renew  the  minstrel  strain. 


Canto  Seoond. 


Fiu.  the  bright  goblet,  spread  the 

festive  board ! 
Summon  the  gay,  the  noble,  and  the 

fiiurl 
Through  the  loud  hall  in  joyous 

concert  pour*d 
Let  mirth  and  music  sound  the  dirge 

of  Care  1 
But  ask  thou  not  if  Happiness  be 

there, 
If  the  loud  laugh  disguise  convulsive 

throe, 
Or  if  the  brow  the  heart's  true  livery 

wear; 
Lift  not  the  festal  mask  l^enough 

to  know. 
No  scene  of  mortal  life  but  teems 

with  mortal  woe. 


With  beakers'  clang,  with  harpers'  lay. 
With  all  that  olden  time  deem'd  gay^ 
The  Island  Chieftain  feasted  high  ; 
But  there  was  in  his  troubled  eye 
A  gloomy  fire,  and  on  his  brow 
Now  sudden  flush 'd,  and  fiided  no^ 
Emotions  such  as  draw  their  birth 
From  deeper  source  than  festal  mirth. 
By  fits  he  paused,  and  harper's  strain 
And  jester's  tale  went  round  in  vain. 
Or  fell  but  on  his  idle  ear 
Like  distant  sounds  which  dreamers 

hear. 
Then  would  he  rouse  him,  and  employ 
Each  art  to  aid  the  clamorous  joy. 

And  call  for  pledge  and  lay, 
And,  for  brief  space,  of  all  the  crowd. 
As  he  was  loudest  of  the  loud. 

Seem  gayest  of  the  gay. 

ux. 
Yet  nought  amSss  the  bridal  throng 
Mark'd  in  brief  mirth,  or  musing  long ; 
The  vacant  brow,  the  unlistening  ear. 
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They  gave  fo  thoughts   of  raptures 

near» 
And  his  fierce  starts  of  sudden  glee 
Seem'd  bursts  of  bridegroom's  ecstasy. 
Nor  thus  alone  misjudged  the  crowd. 
Since  lofty  Lorn,  suspicious,  proud, 
And  jealous  of  his  honour'd  line. 
And  that  keen  knight,  De  Argentine, 
(From  £Ingland  sent  on  errand  high, 
The  west'em  league  more  firm  to  tie,) 
Both  deem'd  in  Ronald's  mood  to  find 
A  lover's  transport-troubled  mind. 
But  one  sad  heart,  one  tearful  eye. 
Pierced  deeper  through  the  mystery, 
And  watch'd,  with  agony  and  fear, 
Her  wajTward  bridegroom's    varied 

cheer. 

rv. 

She  watch'd,  yet  fear'd  to  meet  his 

glance, 
And  he  shunn'd  hers  ;  till  when  by 

chance 
They  met,  the  point  of  foeman's  lance 

Had  given  a  milder  pang ! 
Beneath  the  intolerable  smart 
He  writhed,  then  sternly  mann'd  his 

heart 
To  play  his  hard  but  destined  part. 

And  from  the  table  sprang. 
'  FUl  me  the  mighty  cup  !*  he  said, 
*  Erst  own'd  by  royal  Somerled ; 
Fill  it,  till  on  the  studded  brim 
In  burning  gold  the  bubbles  swim, 
And  every  gem  of  varied  shine 
Glow  doubly  bright  in  rosy  wine  1 
To  you,  brave  lord,  and  brother  mine 

Of  Lorn,  thb  pledge  I  drink — 
The  union  of  Our  House  with  thine, 
By  this  fair  bridal-linki' 


*  Let  it  pass  round  I'  quoth  He  of  Lorn, 

•  And  in  good  time ;  that  winded  horn 

Must  ofthe  Abbot  tell; 
The  laggard  monk  is  come  at  last.' 
Lord  Ronald  heard  the  bugle-blast. 


And  on  the  floor  at  random  cast 

The  untasted  goblet  fell. 
But  when  the  Warder  in  his  ear 
Tells  other  news,  his  blither  cheer 

Returns  like  sun  of  May, 
When  through    a  thunder-cloud    it 

beams  1 
Lord  of  two  hundred  isles,  he  seems 

As  glad  of  brief  delay. 
As  some  poor  criminal  might  feel, 
When,  from  the  gibbet  or  the  wheel, 

Respited  for  a  day. 

VI. 

*  Brother  of  Lorn,*  with  hurried  voice 
He  said,  <  And  you,  fair  lords,  rejoice ! 

Here,  to  augment  our  glee, 
ComewanderingknightsfromtravelCar, 
Well  proved,  they  say,  in  strife  of  war. 

And  tempest  on  the  sea. 
Ho !  give  them  at  your  board  such  place 
As  best  their  presences  may  grace. 

And  bid  Uiem  welcome  free  !* 
With  solemn  step,  and  silver  wand. 
The  Seneschal  the  presence  scannM 
Of  these  strange  guests ;  and  well  he 

knew 
How  to  assign  their  rank  its  due ; 

For  though  the  costly  furs 
That  erst  had  deckM  their  caps  were 

torn. 
And  their  gay  robes  were  overworn. 

And  soird  their  gilded  spurs. 
Yet  such  a  high  commanding  grace 
Was  in  their  mien  and  in  their  face. 
As  suited  best  the  princely  dais. 

And  royal  canopy ; 
And  there  he  marshallM  them  their 
place. 

First  of  that  company. 

VII. 

Then  lords  and  ladies  spake  aside, 
And  angry  looks  the  error  chide, 
That  gave  to  guests  unnamed,   un- 
known, 
A  place  so  near  their  prince's  throne ; 
But  Owen  Erraught  said. 
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*  For  forty  years  a  seneschal. 

To  marshal  guests  in  bower  and  hall 

Has  been  my  honoured  trade. 
Worship  and  birth  to  me  are  known 
By  look,  by  bearing,  and  by  tone, 
Not  by  fiirr'd  robe  or  broider'd  zone ; 

And  'gainst  an  oaken  bough 
I  '11  gage  my  silver  wand  of  state. 
That  these  three  strangers  oft  have  sate 

In  higher  place  than  now.' 

VIII. 

'  I,  too,'  the  aged  Ferrand  said, 
'  Am  qualified  by  minstrel  trade 

Of  rank  and  place  to  tell ; 
Mark'dye  the  younger  stranger*s  eye. 
My  mates,  how  quick,  how  keen,  how 
high. 

How  fierce  its  flashes  fell. 
Glancing  among  the  noble  rout 
As  if  to  seek  the  noblest  out, 
Because  the  owner  might  not  brook 
On  any  save  his  peers  to  look  ? 

And  yet  it  moves  me  more. 
That  steady,  calm,  majestic  brow, 
With  which  the  elder  chief  even  now 

Scann'd  the  gay  presence  o'er. 
Like  being  of  superior  kind. 
In  whose  high-toned  impartial  mind 
Degrees  of  mortal  rank  and  state 
Seem  objects  of  indifierent  weight. 
The  lady  too— though  closely  tied 

The  mantle  veil  both  face  and  eye, 
Her  motions'  grace  it  could  not  hide, 

Nor  could  her  form's  fair  sym- 
metry.' 

iz. 
Suspicious  doubt  and  lordly  scorn 
Lour'd  on  the  haughty  front  of  Lorn. 
From  underneath  his  brows  of  pride. 
The  stranger  guests  he  sternly  eyed, 
And  whispered  closely  what  the  ear 
Of  Argentine  alone  might  hear ; 

Then  question'd,  high  and  brief. 
If,  in  their  voyage,  aught  they  knew 
Of  the  rebellious  Scottish  crew, 
Who  to  Rath-Erin's  shelter  drew. 

With  Carrick's  outlawed  Chief? 


And  if,  their  winter's  exile  o'er, 
They  harbour'd  still  by  Ulster's  shore. 
Or  launch'd  their  galleys  on  the  main. 
To  vex  their  native  land  again  ? 


That  younger   stranger,    fierce  and 

high. 
At  once  confrouts  the  Chieftain's  eye 

With  look  of  equal  scorn  ; 
'  Of  rebels  have  we  nought  to  show ; 
But  if  of  Royal  Bruce  thou'dst  know, 

I  warn  thee  he  has  sworn, 
Ere  thrice  three  days  shall  come  and 

go. 
His  banner  Scottish  winds  shall  blow. 
Despite  each  mean  or  mighty  foe. 
From  England's  every  bill  and  bow, 

To  Allaster  of  Lorn.* 
Kindled  the  mountain  Chieftain's  ire. 
But  Ronald  quench'd  the  rising  fire ; 

*  Brother,  it  better  suits  the  time 

To  chase   the  night  with  Ferrand's 

rtiyme. 
Than  wake,  'midst  mirth  and  wine,  the 

jars 
That  flow  from  these  unhappy  wars.' 
'Content,'  said  Lorn;  and  spoke  apart 
With  Ferrand,  master  of  his  art, 
Then  whisper'd  Argentine, 

*  The  lay  I  named  will  carry  smart 
To  these  bold  strangers'  haughty  heart. 

If  right  this  guess  of  mine.* 
He  ceased,  and  it  was  silence  all. 
Until  the  minstrel  waked  the  hall  : 

XI. 

The  Brooch  of  Lorn. 

*  Whence  the  brooch  of  burning  gold, 
That  clasps  the  Chieftain's  mantle-fold. 
Wrought  and  chased  with  rare  device. 
Studded  fair  with  gems  of  price. 

On  the  varied  tartans  beaming, 

As,    through    night's    pale    rainbow 

gleaming, 
Fainter  now,  now  seen  afar, 
Fitful  shines  the  northern  star? 
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mountain, 
Did  the  fkixy  of  the  fountain, 
Or  the  mermaid  of  the  wave, 
Frame  thee  in  some  coral  cave  f 
Did,  in  Iceland's  darksome  mine, 
Dwarfs  swart  hands  thy  metal  twine  ? 
Or,  mortal-moulded,  comest  thou  here 
From  England's  love,  or  France's  fear? 

xu. 

'  No  1 — thy  splendours  nothing  tell 
Foreign  art  or  faCry  spell. 
Moulded  thou  for  monarch's  use, 
By  the  overweening  Bruce, 
When  the  royal  robe  he  tied 
O'er  a  heart  of  wrath  and  pride ; 
Thence  in  triumph  wert  thou  torn. 
By  the  victor  hand  of  Lorn  I 

When  the  gem  was  won  and  lost, 
Widely  was  the  war-cry  toss'd ! 
Rung  aloud  Bendourish  fell, 
Answer'd  Douchart's  sounding  dell. 
Fled  the  deer  from  wild  Teyndrum, 
When  ^he  homicide,  overcome, 
HanUy  'scaped  with  scathe  and  scorn, 
Left  the  pledge  with  conquering  Lorn ! 


'Vain  was  then  the  Douglas  brand. 
Vain  the  Campbeirs  vaunted  hand. 
Vain  Kirkpatrick's  bloody  dirk. 
Making  sure  of  murder's  work ; 
Barendown  fled  last  away, 
Fled  the  fiery  De  la  Haye, 
When  this  brooch,  triumphant  borne, 
Beam'd  upon  the  breast  of  Lorn. 

Farthest  fled  its  former  Lord, 
Left  his  men  to  brand  and  cord. 
Bloody  brand  of  Highland  steel, 
English  gibbet,  axe,  and  wheel. 
Let  him  fly  from  coast  to  coast. 
Dogged  by  Comyn's  vengeful  ghost. 
While  his  spoils,  in  triumph  worn. 
Long  shall  grace  victorious  Lorn !' 


As  glares  the  tiger  on  his  foes, 
Hemm'd  in  by  hunters,  spears,  and 

bows. 
And,  ere  he  bounds  upon  the  ring. 
Selects  the  object  of  his  spring, — 
Now  on  the  bard,  now  on  his  Lord, 
So  Edward  glared' and  grasp'd  his 

sword ; 
But  stem  his  brother  spoke,  *Be  still! 
What !  art  thou  yet  so  wild  of  will, 
After  high  deeds  and  sufierings  long. 
To  chafe  thee  for  a  menial's  song? — 
Well  hast  thou  framed,  Old  Man,  thy 

strains, 
To  praise  the  hand  that  pays  thy  pains ; 
Yet  somethingmightthysonghavetold 
Of  Lom's  three  vassals,  true  and  bold, 
Who  rent  their  Lord  from  Bruce'shold 
As  underneath  his  knee  he  lay, 
And  died  to  save  him  in  the  fray. 
I  've  heard  the  Bruce's  cloak  and  clasp 
Was  clench'd  within  their  dyinggrasp. 
What  time  a  hundred  foemen  more 
Rush'd  in,  and  back  the  victor  bore. 
Long  after  Lorn  had  left  the  strife. 
Full  glad  to  'scape  with  limb  and  life. 
Enough  of  this ;  and.  Minstrel,  hold 
As  minstrel- hire  this  chain  of  gold. 
For  ftiture  lays  a  fair  excuse 
To  speak  more  nobly  of  the  Bruce.' 


*  Now,  by  Columba's  shrine,  I  swear, 
And  every  saint  that 's  buried  there, 
'Tis  he  himself!'  Lorn  sternly  cries, 
'And  for  my  kinsman's  death  he  dies.' 
As  loudly  Ronald  calls,  *  Forbear ! 
Not  in  my  sight,  while  brand  I  wear, 
O'ermatch'd  by  odds,  shall  warrior  fall. 
Or  blood  of  stranger  stain  my  hall !     • 
This  ancient  fortress  of  my  race 
Shall  be  misfortune's  resting-place. 
Shelter  and  shield  of  the  distress'd, 
No  slaughter-house  for  shipwreck'd 
guest' 
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*  Talk  not  to  me,'  fierce  Lorn  replied, 
'  Of  odds  or  match !  when  Corny  n  died 
Three  daggers  clashM  within  his  side ! 
Talk  not  to  me  of  sheltering  hall, 
The  Church  of  God  saw  Comyn  fall ! 
On  God's  own  altarstream'd  his  blood, 
While    o'er  my  prostrate    kinsman 

stood 
The  ruthless  murderer — e'en  as  now — 
With  armed  hand  and  scornful  brow ! 
Up,  all  who  love  me  !  blow  on  blow ! 
And  lay  the  outlawed  felons  low  1' 


Thenupsprangmanya  mainland  Lord, 
Obedient  to  their  Chieftain's  word. 
Barcaldine's  arm  is  high  in  air, 
And  Kinloch-Alline's  blade  is  bare, 
Black  Murthok's  dirk  has  left  its  sheath, 
And  clench'd  is  Dermid's  hand  of  death. 
Their  mutter'd  threats  of  vengeance 

swell 
Into  a  wild  and  warlike  yell ; 
Onward  they  press  with  weapons  high. 
The  affrighted  females  shriek  and  fly, 
And,  Scotland,  then  thy  brightest  ray 
Had  darkened  ere  its  noon  of  day, — 
But  every  chief  of  birth  and  fame. 
That  from  the  Isles  of  Ocean  came. 
At  Ronald's  side  that  hour  withstood 
Fierce  Lom's  relentless    thirst    ^r 

blood. 

XVII. 

Brave  Torquil  from  Dunvegan  high, 
Lord  of  the  misty  hills  of  Skye, 
Mac-Niel,  wild  Bara's  ancient  thane, 
Duart,  of  bold  Clan-Gillian's  strain, 
Fergus,  of  Canna's  castled  bay, 
Mac-Duffith,  Lord  of  Colonsay, 
Soon  as  they  saw  the  broadswords 
glance, 
'  With  ready  weapons  rose  at  once, 
More  prompt,  that  many  an  ancient 

feud. 
Full  ofl  suppress'd,  full  oft  renewed, 
Glow'd  'twixt  the  chieftains  of  Argyle, 
And  many  a  lord  of  ocean's  isle.  | 


Wild  was  the  scene— each  sword  wms 

bare, 
Back  stream'd  each  chiefUin's  shaggy 

hair, 
In  gloomy  opposition  set, 
Eyes,  hands,  and  brandish'd  weapons 

met; 
Blue  gleaming  o'er  the  social  board, 
Flash'd  to  the  torches  many  a  sword ; 
And  soon  those  bridal  lights  may  shine 
On  purple  blood  for  rosy  wine. 

XVIII. 

While  thus  for  blows  and  death  pre> 

pared. 
Each  heart  was    up,  each    weapon 

bared. 
Each  foot  advanced, — a  surly  pause 
Still  reverenced  hospitable  laws. 
All  menaced  violence,  but  alike 
Reluctant  each  the  first  to  strike, 
(For  aye  accursed  in  minstrel  line 
Is   he   who  brawls   'mid   song   and 

wine,) 
And,match*d  in  numbers  and  in  might, 
Doubtful  and  desperate  seem'd   the 

fight 
Thus  threat  and  murmur  died  away. 
Till  on  the  crowded  hall  there  lay 
Such  silence,  as  the  deadly  still 
Ere  bursts  the  thunder  on  the  hill. 
With  blade  advanced,  each  Chieftain 

bold 
Show'd  like  the  Sworder's  form  of  old, 
As  wanting  still  the  torch  of  life  ^ 
To  wake  the  marble  into  strife. 

XIX.  ^ 

That  awful  pause  the  stranger  maid. 
And  Edith,  seized  to  pray  for  aid. 
As  to  De  Argentine  she  clung. 
Away  her  veil  the  stranger  flung. 
And,  lovely  'mid  her  wild  despair. 
Fast  stream'd  her  eyes,  wide  flow'd 

her  hair. 
'  O  thou,  of  knighthood  oncetheflower. 
Sure  refuge  in  distressful  hour, 
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Thou,  who  in  Judah  well  hast  fought 
For  our  dear  faith,  and  oft  hast  sought 
Renown  in  knightly  exercise. 
When  this  poor  hand  has  dealt  the 

prize, 
Say,  can  thy  soul  of  honour  brook 
On  the  unequal  strife  to  look. 
When,  butcher'd  thus  in  peaceful  hall, 
Those  once  thy  friends,  my  brethren, 

fall!' 
To  Argentine  she  tum'd  her  word. 
But  her  eye  sought  the  Island  Lord.* 
A  flush  like  evening's  setting  flame 
Glowed  on  his  cheek ;  his  hardy  frame. 
As  with  a  brief  convulsion,  shook : 
With  hurried  voice  and  eager  look, — 
*  Fear  not,'  he  said,  *  my  Isabel  I 
What  said  I  ?— Edith  !  all  is  well ; 
Nay,  fear  not ;  I  will  well  provide 
The  safety  of  my  lovely  bride — 
My  bride?'— but  there  the  accents 

clung 
In  tremor  to  his  faltering  tongue. 


Now  rose  De  Argentine,  to  claim 
The  prisoners  in  his  sovereign's  name, 
To  England's    crown,    who,  vassals 

sworn, 
'Gainst  their  liege  lord  had  weapon 

borne — 
(Such  speech,  I  ween,  was  but  to  hide 
His  care  their  safety  to  provide  ; 
For  knight  more  true  in  thought  and 

deed 
Than     Aiigentine    ne'er     spurr'd    a 

steed) — 
And  Ronald,  who  his  meaning  guess'd, 
Seem'd  half  to  sanction  the  request. 
This  purpose  fieiy  Torquil  broke : 
*  Somewhat  we  've  heard  of  England's 

yoke,' 
He  said, '  and,  in  our  islands.  Fame 
Hath  whisper'd  of  a  lawful  claim. 
That  calls  the  Bruce  fair  Scotland's 

Lord, 
Though  dispossess'd  by  foreign  sword. 


This    craves    reflection — but  though 

right 
And  just  the  charge   of    England's 

Knight, 
Let  En^and's  crown  her  rebels  seize 
Where  she   has  power; — in  towers 

like  these, 
'Midst  Scottish  Chieftains  summon'd 

here 
To  bridal  mirth  and  bridal  cheer, 
Be  sure,  with  no  consent  of  mine. 
Shall  either  Lorn  or  Argentine 
With  chains  or  violence,  in  our  sight, 
Oppress  a  brave  and  banish'd  Knight.' 


Then  waked  the  wild  debate  again. 
With  brawling  threat  and  clamour  vain. 
Vassals  and  menials,  thronging  in, 
Lent  their  brute  rage  to  swell  the  din ; 
When,  far  and  wide,  a  bugle-clang 
From  the  dark  ocean  upward  rang. 
*The  Abbot  comes!'  they  ciy  at 

once, 
'The  holy  man,  whose    favour'd 
glance 
Hath  sainted  visions  known  *, 
Angels  have  met  him  on  the  way, 
Beside  the  blessed  martyrs'  bay. 

And  by  Columba's  stone. 
His  monks  have  heard  their  hymn- 

ings  high 

Sound  from  the  summit  of  Dun-Y, 

To  cheer  his  penance  lone 

When  at  each  cross,  on  girth  and  wold, 

(Their  number  thrice  a  hundred-fold,) 

His  prayer  he  made,  his  beads  he  told. 

With  Aves  many  a  one — 
He  comes  our  feuds  to  reconcile, 
A  sainted  man  from  sainted  isle  ; 
We  will  his  holy  doom  abide, 
The  Abbot  shall  our  strife  decide.' 


Scarcely  this  £Eur  accord  was  o'er. 
When  through  the  wide  revolvingdoor 
The  black-stoled  brethren  wind ; 

P  3 
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Twelve  sandalled  monks,  who  relics 

bore, 
With  many  a  torch-bearer  before, 

And  many  a  cross  behind. 
Then  sunk  each  fierce  uplifted  hand. 
And  dagger  bright  and  flashing  brand 

Dropped  swiftly  at  the  sight; 
They  vanish'd  from  the  Churchman's 

eye, 
As  shooting  stars,  that  glance  and  die, 

Dart  from  the  vault  of  night. 


The  Abbot  on  the  threshold  stood, 
And  in  his  hand  the  holy  rood ; 
Back  on  his  shoulders  flow'd  his  hood, 

The  torch's  glaring  ray 
ShowM,  in  its  red  and  flashing  light. 
His  wither*d  cheek  and  amice  white, 
His  blue  eye  glistening    cold    and 
bright. 

His  tresses  scant  and  grey. 
'Fair   Lords,'  he  said,  'Our  Lady's 

love. 
And  peace  be  with  you  from  above, 

And  Benedicite ! 
— But  what  means  this  ?  no  peace  is 

here  I — 
Do  dirks  unsheathed  suit  bridal  cheer  1 

Or  are  these  naked  brands 
A  seemly  show  for  Churchman's  sight, 
When  he  comes  summoned  to  unite 

Betrothed  hearts  and  hands  ?' 


Then,  cloaking  hate  with  fiery  zeal, 
Proud   Lorn  first  answer'd  the  ap- 
peal;— 

*  Thou  comest,  O  holy  Man, 
True  sons  of  blessed  church  to  g^reet. 
But  little  deeming  here  to  meet 

A  wretch,  beneath  the  ban 
Of  Pope  and  Church,  for  murder  done 
Even  on  the  sacred  altar-stone  !— 
Well  mayst  thou  wonder  we  should 

know 
Such  miscreant  here,  nor  lay  him  low, 


Or  dream  of  greeting,  peace,  or  truce. 
With  excommunicated  Bruce  1 
Yet  well  I  grant,  to  end  debate. 
Thy  sainted  voice  decide  his  Utc* 


Then  Ronald  pled  the  stranger's  cause. 
And  knighthood's  oath  and  honour*s 

laws; 
And  Isabel,  on  bended  knee, 
Brought  pray'rs  and  tears  to  back  the 

plea: 
And  Edith  lent  her  generous  aid, 
And  wept,  and  Lorn  for  mercy  pray'd. 
'Hence,'  he  exdaim'd,  'degenerate 

maid! 
Was't  not  enough  to  Ronald's  bower 
I  brought  thee,  like  a  paramour, 
Or  bond-maid  at  her  master's  gate. 
His  careless  cold  approach  to  wait  ? 
But  the  bold  Lord  of  Cumberiand, 
The  gallant  Clifford,  seeks  thy  hand ; 
His  it  shall  be — Nay,  no  reply  t 
Hence  I  till  those  rebel  eyes  be  dry.' 
With  grief  the  Abbot  heard  and  saw. 
Yet  nought  relax'd  his  brow  of  awe. 


Then  Argentine,  in  England's  name. 
So  highly  urged  his  sovereign's  claim. 
He  waked  a  spark,  that,  long  sup- 
pressed. 
Had  smoulder'd    in    Lord    Ronald's 

breast; 
And  now,  as  from  the  flint  the  fire, 
Flash'd  forth  at  once  his  generous  ire. 
*  Enough  of  noble  blood,'  he  said, 
'  By  English  Edward  had  been  shed, 
Since  matchless  Wallace  first  had  been 
In  mock'ry  crown'd  with  wreaths  of 

green, 
And  done  to  death  by  felon  hand. 
For  guarding  well  his  fiither's  land. 
Where 's  Nigel  Bruce  ?  and  De  la  Haye, 
And  valiant  Seton — where  are  they  ? 
Where  Somerville,  the  kind  and  free? 
And  Fraser,  flower  of  chivalry  I 
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Have  they  not  been  on  gibbet  bound. 
Their   quarters  flung   to  hawk  and 

hound, 
And  hold  we  here  a  cold  debate, 
To  yield  more  victims  to  their  fate  ? 
What!    can   the   English    Leopard's 

mood 
Never  be  gorged  with  northern  blood? 
Was  not  the  life  of  Athole  shed 
To  soothe  the  tyrant's  sicken'd  bed  ? 
And  must  his  word,  till  dying  day, 
Be  nought  but  quarter,  hang,  and  slay! 
Thou  frown'st,   De  Argentine;    my 

Is  prompt  to  prove  Ae  strife  I  wage/ 


*  Nor  deem/  said  stout  Dunvegan's 

knight, 
'  That  thou  shalt  brave  alone  the  fight ! 
By  saints  of  isle  and  mainland  both, 
By    Woden    wild    (my    grandsire*8 

oath), 
Let  Rome  and  England  do  theirworst, 
Howe'er  attainted  or  accursed, 
If  Bruce  shall  e'er  find  friends  again 
Once  more  to  brave  a  battle-plain, 
If  Douglas  couch  again  his  lance, 
Or  Randolph  dare  another  chance. 
Old  Torquil  will  not  be  to  lack 
With  twice  a  thousand  at  his  back. 
Nay.  chafe  not  at  my  bearing  bold. 
Good  Abbot !  for  thou  know*st  of  old, 
Torquil*s  rude  thought  and  stubborn 

will 
Smack  of  the  wild  Norwegian  still ; 
Nor  will  I  barter  Freedom's  cause 
For    England's    wealth,    or   Rome's 

applause/ 


The  Abbot  seem'd  with  eye  severe 
The  hardy  Chieftain's  speech  to  hear; 
Then  on  King  Robert  tum'd  the  Monk, 
But  twice  his  courage  came  and  sunk. 
Confronted  with  the  hero's  look  ; 
Twice  fell  his  eye,  his  accents  shook; 


At  length,  resolved  in  tone  and  brow, 
Sternly  hequestion'd  him — '  And  thou, 
Unhappy  I  what  hast  thou  to  plead, 
Why  I  denounce  not  on  thy  deed 
That  awfol  doom  which  canons  tell 
Shuts  paradise,  and  opens  hell ; 
Anathema  of  power  so  dread, 
It  blends  the  living  with  the  dead, 
Bids  each  good  angel  soar  away. 
And  every  ill  one 'claim  his  prey ; 
Expels  thee  from  the  Church's  care. 
And    deafens    Heaven    against    thy 

prayer; 
Arms  every  hand  against  thy  life. 
Bans  all  who  aid  thee  in  the  strife. 
Nay,  each  whose  succour,  cold  and 

scant. 
With  meanest  alms  relieves  thy  want; 
Haunts  thee  while  living,  and,  when 

dead. 
Dwells  on  Uiy  yet  devoted  head. 
Rends  Honour's  scutcheon  from  thy 

hearse, 
Stills  o'er  thy  bier  the  holy  verse. 
And  spurns  thy  corpse  from  hallow'd 

ground. 
Flung  like  vile  carrion  to  the  hound ; 
Such  is  the  dire  and  desperate  doom 
For  sacrilege,  decreed  by  Rome  ; 
And  such  the  well-deserved  meed 
Of  thine  unhallow'd,  ruthless  deed.' 


*  Abbot  r    The   Bruce    replied,    *thy 

charge 
It  boots  not  to  dispute  at  large. 
This  much,  howe'er,  I  bid  thee  know, 
No  selfish  vengeance  dealt  the  blow, 
For  Comyn  died  his  country's  foe. 
Nor  blame  I  friends  whose  ill-timed 

speed 
Fulfill'd  my  soon-repented  deed, 
Nor  censure  those  from  whose  stem 

tongue 
The  dire  anathema  has  rung. 
I  only  blame  mine  own  wild  ire, 
By  Scotland's  wrongs  incensed  to  fire. 

P  5 
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Heaven  knows  my  purpose  to  atone, 
Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done, 
And  hears  a  penitent's  appeal 
From  papal  curse  and  prelate's  zeal. 
My  first  and  dearest  task  achieved. 
Fair  Scotland  from  her  thrall  relieved. 
Shall  many  a  priest  in  cope  and  stole 
Say  requiem  for  Red  Comyn's  soul, 
While  I  the  blessed  cross  advance, 
And  expiate  this  unhappy  chance 
In  Palestine,  with  sword  and  lance. 
But,  while  content  the  Church  should 

know 
My  conscience  owns  the  debt  I  owe, 
Unto  De  Argentine  and  Lorn 
The  name  of  traitor  I  return. 
Bid  them  defiance  stem  and  high, 
And  give  them  in  their  throats  the  lie ! 
These  brief  words  spoke,  I  speak  no 

more. 
Do  what  thou  wilt ;  my  shrift  is  o*er.' 


Like  man  by  prodigy  amazed. 
Upon  the  King  the  Abbot  gazed ; 
Then  o*er  his  pallid  features  glance 
Convulsions  of  ecstatic  trance. 
His  breathing  came  more  thick  and 

fast. 
And  from  his  pale  blue  eyes  were  cast 
Strange  ra3rs  of  wild  and  wandering 

light ; 
Uprise  his  locks  of  silver  white, 
Flush'd  is  his  brow,  through  every 

vein 
In  azure  tide  the  currents  strain, 
And  undistinguish'd  accents  broke 
The  awful  silence  ere  he  spoke. 


*  De  Bruce !  I  rose  with  purpose  dread 
To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head, 
And  give  thee  as  an  outcast  o'er 
To  him  who  bums  to  shed  thy  gore : 
But,  like  the  Midianite  of  old, 
Who  stood  on  Zophim,  heaven-con - 
troird, 


I  feel  within  mine  aged  breast 

A  power  that  will  not  be  repressed. 

It  prompts  my  voice,  it  swelb  my 

veins, 
It  bums,  it  maddens,  it  constrains ! — 
De  Bruce,  thy  sacrilegious  blow 
Hath  at  God's  altar  slain  thy  foe  : 
0*ermaster'd  yet  by  high  behest, 
I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  ! ' 
He  spoke,  and  o'er  the  astonish*d 

throng 
Was  silence,  awful,  deep,  and  long^. 


Again  that  light  has  fired  his  eye, 
Again  his  form  swells  bold  and  high. 
The  broken  voice  of  age  is  gone, 
Tis  vigorous  manhood's  lofty  tone : — 
'  Thrice  vanquish'd  on  the  battle-plain. 
Thy  followers   slaugfater'd,    fled,   or 

ta'en, 
A  hunted  wanderer  on  the  wild. 
On  foreign  shores  a  man  exil'd, 
Disown'd,  deserted,  and  distress'd« 
I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  I 
Bless'd  in  the  hall  and  in  the  field. 
Under  the  mantle  as  the  shield. 
Avenger  of  thy  country's  shame. 
Restorer  of  her  injured  fame, 
Bless'd  in  thy  sceptre  and  thy  sword, 
De  Bruce,  fair  Scotland's  rightful  Lord, 
Bless'd  in  thy  deeds  and  in  thy  fame. 
What  lengthened   honours  wait  thy 

name! 
In  distant  ages,  sire  to  son 
Shall  tell  thy  tale  of  freedom  won. 
And  teach  his  infants,  in  the  use 
Of  eariiest  speech,  to  falter  Bruce. 
Go,  then,  triumphant !  sweep  along 
Thy  course,  the  theme  of  many  a  song! 
The  Power,  whose  dictates  swell  my 

breast. 
Hath  bless'd  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be 

bless'd!— 
Enough — my     short-lived     strength 

decays, 
And  sinks  the  momentary  blaze. 
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Heaven  hath  our  destined  purpose 

broke, 
Not  here  must  nuptial  vow  be  spoke ; 
Brethren,  our  errand  here  is  o*er, 
Our  task  discharged.     Unmoor,  un- 
moor I' 
His   priests  received  the  exhausted 

Monk, 
As  breathless  in  their  arms  he  sunk. 
Punctual  his  orders  to  obey, 
The  train  refused  all  longer  stay, 
Embark'd,  raised  sail,  and  bore  away. 


Canto  Third. 


Hast  thou  not  mark'd,  w^en  o*er 

thy  startled  head 
Sudden  and  deep  the  thunder-peal 

has  roird, 
How,  when  its  echoes  fell,  a  silence 

dead 
Sunk  on  the  wood,  the  meadow, 

and  the  wold  I 
The  rye-grass  shakes  not  on  the 

sod-built  fold. 
The  rustling  aspen's  leaves  are  mute 

and  still. 
The  wall-flower  waves  not  on  the 

ruin*d  hold. 
Till,  murmuring  distant  first,  then 

near  and  shrill, 
The   savage  whirlwind   wakes,  and 

sweeps  the  groaning  hilL 


Artomish !  such  a  silence  sunk 
Upon  thy  halls,  when  that  grey  Monk 

His  prophet-speech  had  spoke ; 
And  his  obedient  brethren's  sail 
Was  stretch'd  to  meet  the  southern 
gale 

Before  a  whisper  woke. 


Then  murmuring  sounds  of  doubt  and 

fear. 
Close  pour'd  in  many  an  anxious  ear. 

The  solemn  stillness  broke ; 
And  still  they  gazed  with  eager  guess. 
Where,  in  an  oriel's  deep  recess. 
The  Island  Prince  seem'd  bent  to  press 
What  Lorn,  by  his  impatient  cheer, 
And  gesture  fierce,  scarce  deign'd  to 
hear. 

ui. 
Starting  at  length,  with  frowning  look, 
Hishandheclench'd,hisheadheshook, 

And  sternly  flung  apart — 
'  And  deem'stthou  me  so  mean  of  mood. 
As  to  forget  the  mortal  feud. 
And  clasp  the  hand  with  blood  imbrued 

From  my  dear  Kinsman's  heart  ? 
Is  this  thy  rede  ? — a  due  return 
For  ancient  league  and    friendship 

sworn  1 
But  well  our  mountain  proverb  shows 
The  faith  of  Islesmen  ebbs  and  flows. 
Be  it  even  so ;  believe,  ere  long. 
He  that  now  bears  shall  wreak  the 

wrong. 
CaU  Edith— caU  the  Maid  of  Lorn  ! 
My  sister,  slaves  I  For  further  scorn. 
Be  sure  nor  she  nor  I  will  stay. 
Away,  De  Argentine,  away  ! 
We  nor  ally  nor  brother  know, 
In  Bruce 's  friend,  or  England's  foe.' 

IV. 

But  who  the  Chieftain's  rage  can  tell. 
When,  sought  from  lowest  dungeon  cell 
To  highest  tower  the  castle  round, 
No  Lady  Edith  was  there  found ! 
He  shouted,  *  Falsehood ! — treachery  * ! 
Revenge  and  blood !  a  lordly  meed 
To  him  that  will  avenge  the  deed  t 
A  Baron's  lands  1* — His  frantic  mood 
Was  scarcely  by  the  news  withstood, 
That  Morag  shared  his  sister's  flight, 
And  that,  in  hurry  of  the  night, 
'Scaped  noteless,  and  without  remark. 
Two  strangers  sought  the  Abbot's  bark. 


[1  Scona 


s  to  have  mlaaed  or  dzopt  a  line  here.]* 
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'  Man  every  galley  1  fly — pursue  I 
The  priest  his  treachery  shall  rue  I 
Ay,  and  the  time  shall  quickly  come 
When  we  shall  hear  the  thanks  that 

Rome 
Will  pay  his  feigned  prophecy  !* 
Such  was  fierce  Lom's  indignant  cry ; 
And  Cormac  Doil  in  haste  obey'd. 
Hoisted  his  sail,  his  anchor  weigh'd 
(For,  glad  of  each  pretext  for  spoil, 
A  pirate  sworn  was  Cormac  Doil). 
But  others,  lingering,  spoke  apart, — 
'  The  Maid  has  given  her  maiden  heart 

To  Ronald  of  the  Isles, 
And,  fearful  lest  her  brother's  word 
Bestow  her  on  that  English  Lord, 

She  seeks  Iona*s  piles. 
And  wisely  deems  it  best  to  dwell 
A  votaress  in  the  holy  cell. 
Until  these  feuds  so  fierce  and  fell 

The  Abbot  reconciles.* 


As  impotent  of  ire,  the  hall 
Echoed  to  Lom's  impatient  call, 
*  My  horse,  my  mantle,  and  my  train  ! 
Let  none  who  honours  Lorn  remain  I' 
Courteous,  but  stern,  a  bold  request 
To  Bruce  De  Argentine  express*d. 
'  Lord  Earl,'  he  said,  '  I  cannot  chuse 
But  yield  such  title  to  the  Bruce, 
Though  name  and  earldom  both  are 

gone, 
Since  he  braced  rebd's  armour  on — 
But,  Earl  or  serf— rude  phrase  was 

thine 
Of  late,  and  launch'd  at  Argentine  ; 
Such  as  compels  me  to  demand 
Redress  of  honour  at  thy  hand. 
We  need  not  to  each  other  tett 
That  both  can  wield  their  weapons  well; 
Then  do  me  but  the  soldier  grace, 
This  glove  upon  thy  helm  to  place 

Where  we  may  meet  in  fight ; 
And  I  will  say,  as  still  I  've  said, 
Though  by  ambition  far  misled, 
Thou  art  a  noble  knight.' 


*  And  I,'  the  princely  Bruce  replied, 

*  Might  term  it  stain  on  knighthood*s 

pride 
That  the  bright  sword  of  Argentine 
Should  in  a  tyrant's  quarrel  shine  ; 

But,  for  your  brave  request. 
Be  sure  the  honoured  pledge  you  gave 
In  every  battle-field  shall  wave 

Upon  my  helmet-crest ; 
Believe,  that  if  my  hasty  tongue 
Hath  done  thine  honour    causeless 
wrong, 

It  shall  be  well  redress'd. 
Not  dearer  to  my  soul  was  glove, 
Bestowed  in  youth  by  lady's  love, 

Than  this  which  thou  hast  given  ! 
Thus,  then,  my  noble  foe  I  greet ; 
Health  and  high  fortune  till  we  meet. 

And  then — what  pleases  Heaven.* 


Thus  parted  they ;  for  now,  with  sound 
Like  waves  roU'd  back  from  rocky 
ground, 

The  friends  of  Lorn  retire ; 

Each  mainland  chiefrain,  with  his  train. 

Draws  to  his  mountain  towers  again. 

Pondering  how  mortal  schemes  prove 

vain. 

And  mortal  hopes  expire. 
But  through  the  castle  double  guard. 
By  Ronald's  charge,  kept    wakeful 

ward, 
Wicket  and  gate  were  trebly  barr'd, 

By  beam  and  bolt  and  chain ; 
Then  of  the  guests,  in  courteous  sort, 
Hepray'dexcusefor  mirth  broke  short. 
And  bade  them  in  Artomish  fort 

In  confidence  remain. 
Now  torch  and  menial  tendance  led 
Chieftain  and  knight  to  bower  and  bed. 
And  beads  were  told,  and  Aves  said. 

And  soon  they  sunk  away 
Into  such  sleep,  as  wont  to  shed 
Oblivion  on  the  weary  head. 

After  a  toilsome  day. 
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But  soon  uproused,  the  Monarch  cried 
To  Edward  slumbering  by  his  side, 

'  Awake,  or  sleep  for  aye  ! 
Even  now  there  jarr'd  a  secret  door, 
A  taper-light  gleams  on  the  floor, 

Up,  Edward,  up,  I  say ! 
Some   one  glides  in    like   midnight 

ghost- 
Nay,  strike  not !  'tis  our  noble  Host.' 
Advancing  then  his  taper's  flame, 
Ronald  stept  forth,  and  with  him  came 
Dunvegan's  chief— each  bent  the 

knee 
To  Bruce  in  sign  of  fealty, 

And  proffered  him  his  sword. 
And  hail'd  him,  in  a  monarch's  style. 
As  king  of  mainland  and  of  isle, 
And  Scotland's  rightful  lord. 
*And   O,*  said   Ronald,   'Own'd  of 

Heaven ! 
Say,  is  my  erring  youth  forgiven, 
By  falsehood's  arts  from  duty  driven, 

Who  rebel  falchion  drew. 
Yet  ever  to  thy  deeds  of  fame. 
Even  while  I  strove  against  thy  claim. 

Paid  homage  just  and  true  I' 
'  Alas  !  dearyouth,  the  unhappy  time,' 
Answer'd  the  Bruce,  '  must  bear  the 
crime. 
Since,  guiltier  far  than  you, 
EvenF — be  paused;  for  Falkirk's  woes 
Upon  his  conscious  soul  arose. 
The  Chieftain  to  his  breast  he  press'd. 
And  in  a  sig^  conceal'd  the  rest 


They  proffer'd  aid,  by  arms  and  might. 

To  repossess  him  in  his  right ; 

But   well  their    counsels    must    be 

weigfa'd. 
Ere  banners  raised  and  musters  made. 
For  English  hire  and  Lorn's  intrigues 
Boundmany  chiefs  in  southern  leagues. 
In  answer,  Bruce  his  purpose  bold 
To  his  new  vassals  frankly  told. 


*  The  winter  worn  in  exile  o'er, 
I  long'd  for  Carrick's  kindred  shore. 
I  thought  upon  my  fiative  Ayr, 
And  long'd  to  see  the  burly  fare 
That  Clifford  makes,  whose  lordly  call 
Now  echoes  through  my  father's  hall. 
But  first  my  course  to  Arran  led. 
Where  valiant  Leniiox  gathers  head. 
And  on  the  sea,  by  tempest  toss'd, 
Our  barks    dispersed,   our    purpose 

cross'd. 
Mine  own,  a  hostile  sail  to  shun, 
Far  from  her  destined  course  had  run. 
When  that  wise  will,  which  masters 

ours, 
Compell'd  us  to  your  friendly  towers.' 


Then  Torquil  spoke :  *  The  time  craves 

speed! 
We  must  not  linger  in  our  deed. 
But  instant  pray  our  Sovereign  Liege, 
To  shun  the  perils  of  a  siege. 
The  vengeful  Lorn,  with  all  his  powers. 
Lies  but  too  near  Artomish  towers, 
And    England's    light-arm'd    vessels 

ride. 
Not  distant  far,  the  waves  of  Clyde, 
Prompt  at  these  tidings  to  unmoor. 
And  sweep  each  strait,  and  guard  each 

shore. 
Then,  till  this  fresh  alarm  pass  by. 
Secret  and  safe  my  Liege  must  lie 
In  the  far  bounds  of  friendly  Skye, 
Torquil  thy  pilot  and  thy  guide.' 
<Not    so,  brave    Chieftain,'   Ronald 

cried; 

*  Myself  will  on  my  Sovereign  wait, 
And  raise  in  arms  the  men  of  Sleate, 
Whilst  thou,  renown'd  where  chiefs 

debate, 
Shalt  sway  their   souls  by   counsel 

sage, 
And  awe  them  by  thy  locks  of  age.' 

*  And  if  my  words  in  weight  shall  fail. 
This  ponderous  sword  shall  turn  the 

scale.* 
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*  The  scheme,'  said  Bruce,  *  contents 

me  well ; 
Meantime,  'twere  best  that  Isabel, 
For  safety,  with  my  bark  and  crew, 
Again  to  friendly  Erin  drew. 
There  Edward,too,shallwithher  wend, 
In  need  to  cheer  her  and  defend, 
And  muster  up  each  scattered  friend/ 
Here  seemed  it  as  Lord  Ronald's  ear 
Would  other  counsel  gladlier  hear ; 
But,  all  achieved  as  soon  as  plann'd, 
Both  barks,  insecretarm'dand  mann'd. 

From  out  the  haven  bore  ; 
On  different  voyage  forth  they  ply, 
This  for  the  coast  of  winged  Skye  *, 

And  that  for  Erin's  shore. 

XII. 

With  Bruce  and  Ronald  bides  the  tale. 
To  favouring  winds  they  gave  the  sail. 
Till  Mull's  dark  headlands  scarce  they 

knew. 
And  Ardnamurchan's  hills  were  blue. 
But  then  the  squalls  blew  close  and 

hard, 
And,  fain  to  strike  the  galley^  yard. 

And  take  them  to  the  oar. 
With  these  rude  seas,  in  weary  plight. 
They  strove  the  livelong  day  and  night, 
Nor  till  the  dawning  had  a  sight 

Of  Skye's  romantic  shore. 
Where  Coolin  stoops  him  to  the  west, 
They  saw  upon  his  shiver'd  crest 

The  sun's  arising  gleam ; 
But  such  the  labour  and  delay, 
Ere  they  were  moor'd  in  Scavigh  bay 
(For  calmer  heaven  compell'd  to  stay) 

He  shot  a  western  beam. 
Then  Ronald  said,  *  If  true  mine  eye, 
These  are  the  savage  wilds  that  lie 
North  of  Strathnardill  and  Dunskye ; 

No  human  foot  comes  here, 
And,  since  these  adverse  breezes  blow, 
If  my  good  Liege  love  hunter's  bow, 
What  hinders  that  on  land  we  go, 

And  strike  a  mountain-deer  ? 

[>  'Insula  alata.'    George  Buchanan.] 


Allan,  my  page,  shall  with  us  wend  ; 
A  bow  full  deftly  can  he  bend, 
And,  if  we  meet  a  herd,  may  send 

A  shaft  shall  mend  our  cheer.' 
Then  each  took  bow  and  bolts  in  hand. 
Their  row-boat  launch'd  and  leapt  to 
land, 

And  left  their  skiff  and  train. 
Where  a  wild  stream,  with  headlong 

shock, 
Came  brawling  down  its  bed  of  rock. 

To  mingle  with  the  main. 

XIII. 

Awhile  their  route  they  silent  made. 

As  men  who  stalk  for  mountain- 
deer, 
Till  the  good  Bruce  to  Ronald  said, 

'  Saint  Mary !    what  a  scene  is 
here  I 
I've  traversed  many  a  mountain-strand , 
Abroad  and  in  my  native  land. 
And  it  has  been  my  lot  to  tread 
Where  safety  more  than  pleasure  led  ; 
Thus,  many  a  waste  I've  wander'd  o'er, 
Clombe  many  a  crag,  cross'd  many  a 
moor. 

But,  by  my  halidome, 
A  scene  so  rude,  so  wild  as  this. 
Yet  so  sublime  in  barrenness. 
Ne'er  did  my  wandering  footsteps  press, 

Where'er  I  happ'd  to  roam.' 

XIV. 

No  marvel  thus  the  Monarch  spake  ; 

For  rarely  human  eye  has  known 
A  scene  so  stem  as  that  dread  lake, 

With  its  dark  ledge  of  barren  stone. 
Seems  that  primeval  earthquake's  sway 
Hath  rent  a  strange  and  shatter'd  way 

Through  the  rude  bosom  of  the  hill. 
And  that  each  naked  precipice. 
Sable  ravine,  and  dark  abyss. 
Tells  of  the  outrage  still. 
The  vnldest  glen,  but  this,  can  show 
Some  touch  of  Nature's  genial  glow; 
On  high  Benmore  green  mosses  grow, 
And  heath-bells  bud  in  deep  Glencroe, 
And  copse  on  Cruchan-Ben ; 
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Bat  here, — above,  around,  below, 

On  mountain  or  in  glen, 
Nor  tree,  nor  shmb,  nor  j^ant,  nor 

flower, 
Nor  aught  of  vegetative  power, 

The  weary  eye  may  ken. 
For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown. 
Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of 
stone, 
As  if  were  here  denied 
The  summer  sun,  the  spring's  sweet 

dew. 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hue 
The  bleakest  mountain-side. 


And  wilder,  forward  as  they  wound. 
Were  theproud  difis  and  lake  profound. 
Huge  terraces  of  granite  black 
Afforded  rude  and  cumber'd  track ; 

For  from  the  mountain  hoar, 
Huii'd  headlong  in  some  night  of  fear, 
When  yeird  the  wolf  and  fled  the  deer, 

Loose  crags  had  toppled  o*er ; 
And  some,  chance-poised  and  balanced, 

lay, 
So  that  a  stripling  arm  might  sway 

A  mass  no  host  could  raise, 
In  Nature's  rage  at  random  thrown, 
Yet  trembling  like  the  Druid's  stone 

On  its  precarious  base. 
The    evening   mists,  with  ceaseless 

change. 
Now    clothed    the   mountains'    lofty 
range. 

Now  left  their  foreheads  bare, 
And  round  the  skirts  theirmantlefurl'd. 
Or  on  the  sable  waters  curl'd, 
Or  on  the  eddying  breezes  whirl'd. 

Dispersed  in  middle  air. 
And  oft,  condensed,  atoncetheylower. 
When,  brief  and  fierce,  the  mountain 
shower 

Pours  like  a  torrent  down, 
Andwhen  return  the  sim's  glad  beams, 
Whiten'dwithfoamathousand  streams 

Leap  from  the  mountain's  crown. 


*  This  lake,'said  Bruce,  'whosebarners 

drear 
Are  precipices  sharp  and  sheer, 
Yielding  no  track  for  goat  or  deer. 

Save  the  black  shelves  we  tread, 
Howtermyouitsdarkwavcs?  and  how 
Yon    northern    mountain's    pathless 
brow, 

And  yonder  peak  of  dread. 
That  to  the  evening  sun  uplifts 
The  griesly  gulfs  and  slaty  rifts 

Which  seam  its  shiver'd  head  ?' 
'  Coriskin  call  the  dark  lake's  name, 
Coolin  the  ridge,  as  bards  proclaim, 
From  old  Cuchullin,  chief  of  fame. 
But  bards,  familiar  in  our  isles 
Rather  with    Nattu*e's   frowns   than 

smiles. 
Full  oft  their  careless  humours  please 
By  sportive  names  from  scenes  like 

these. 
I  would  old  Torquil  were  to  show 
His  maidens  with  their  breasts  of  snow, 
Or  that  my  noble  Liege  were  nigh 
To  hear  his  Nurse  sing  lullaby ! 
(The  Maids— tall  dififo  with  breakers 

white, 
The  Nurse — a  torrent's  roaringmight,) 
Or  that  your  eye  could  see  the  mood 
Of  Corry  vrekin's  whirlpool  rude. 
When   dons   the  Hag  her  whiten'd 

hood! 
'Tis  thus  our  islesmen's  fancy  fiiames, 
For  scenes  so  stem,  fantastic  names.' 


Answer'd  the  Bruce, '  And  musingmind 
Might  here  a  graver  moral  find. 
These  mighty  cliflis,  that  heave  on  high 
Their  naked  brows  to  middle  sky, 
Indifferent  to  the  sun  or  snow, 
Where  nought  can  fade,  and  nought 

can  blow, 
May  they  not  mark  a  Monarch's  fate, — 
Raised  high  'mid  storms  of  strife  and 

state. 
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Beyond  life's  lowlier  pleasures  placed. 
His  soul  a  rock,  his  heart  a  waste  f 
O'er  hope  and  love  and  fear  aloft 
High  rears  his  crowned  head — But 

soill 
Look,  underneath  yon  jutting  crag 
Are  hunters  and  a  slaughter'd  stag. 
Who  may  they  be  ?  But  late  you  said 
No  steps  these  desert  regions  tread ! ' — 
xviii. 

*  So  said  I ;  and  believed  in  sooth/ 
Ronald  replied,  '  I  spoke  the  truth. 
Yet  now  I  spy,  by  yonder  stone, 
Five  men ;  they  mark  us,  and  come  on ; 
And  by  their  badge  on  bonnet  borne, 
I  guess  them  of  the  land  of  Lorn, 
Foes  to  my  lAege,*    *  So  let  it  be ; 

I  *  ve  faced  worse  odds  than  five  to  three ; 
But  the  poor  page  can  little  aid ; 
Then  be  our  battle  thus  array'd 
If  our  free  passage  they  contest; 
Cope  thou  with  two,  1 11  match  the  rest.* 

*  Not  so,  my  Liege,  for,  by  my  life, 
This  sword  shall  meet  the  treble  strife ; 
My  strength,  my  skill  in  arms,  more 

small. 
And  less  the  loss  should  Ronald  fall. 
But  islesmen  soon  to  soldiers  grow, 
Allan  has  sword  as  well  as  bow. 
And  were  my  Monarch's  order  given 
Two  shafts  should  make  our  number 

even.* 
'  No !  not  to  save  my  life !'  be  said ; 
'  Enough  of  blood  rests  on  my  head 
Too    rashly   spill'd — ^we   soon   shall 

know 
Whether  they  come  as  friend  or  foe.' 

XIX. 

Nigh  came  the  strangers,  and  more 

nigh; 
Still  less  they  pleased  the  Monarches 

eye. 
Men  were  they  all  of  evil  mien, 
Down-look'd,  unwilling  to  be  seen ; 
They  moved  with  half- resolved  pace, 
And  bent  on  earth  each  gloomy  face. 


The  foremost  two  were  fiur  array'd 
With  brogue  and  bonnet,  trews  and 

plaid, 
And  bore  the  arms  of  mountaineers, 
Daggers  and  broadswords,  bows  and 

spears. 
The  three,  that  lagg'^l  small  space 

behind, 
Seem'd  serfs  of  more  degraded  kind ; 
Goat*skins  or  deer-hides  o*er  them 

cast. 
Made  a  rude  fence  against  the  blast; 
Their  arms  and  feet  and  heads  were 

bare, 
Matted  their  beards,  unshorn  their 

hair; 
For  arms,  the  caitiffe  bore  in  hand 
A  club,  an  axe,  a  rusty  brand. 


Onward, still  mute,  they  keptthe  track; 
*Tell  who  ye  be,  or  else  stand  back,' 
Said  Bruce;  'in  deserts  when  they 

meet 
Men  pass  not  as  in  peaceful  street* 
Still,  at  his  stem  command,  they  stood, 
And  proffer*d  greeting  brief  and  rude. 
But  acted  courte^  so  ill 
As  seem'd  of  fear,  and  not  of  willi 

*  Wanderers  we  are,  as  jrou  may  be ; 
Men  hither  driven  by  wind  and  sea. 
Who,  if  you  list  to  taste  our  cheer, 
Will  share  with  you  this  £dlow  deer. 
'If  from  the  sea,  where  lies  your  barkf 

*  Ten  fathom  deep  in  ocean  dark ! 
Wrecked  yesternight :  but  we  are  men 
Who  little  sense  of  peril  ken. 

The  shades  come  dovm — the  day  is 
shut— 

Will  you  go  with  us  to  our  hut?' — 

'  Our  vessel  waits  us  in  the  bay ; 

Thanks  for  your  proffer — have  good- 
day.' 

'Was  that  your  galley,  then,  which 
rode 

Not  hLT  from  shore  when  evening 
g^ow*dl' 
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*  It  was.*    '  Then  spare  your  needless 

pain. 
There  will  she  now  be  sought  in  vain. 
We  saw  her  from  the  mountain  head, 
When,  with  St.  George's  blazon  red, 
A  southern  vessel  bore  in  sight. 
And  yours  raised  sail,  and  took  to  flight* 


*  Now,  by  the  rood,  unwelcome  news !  * 
Thus  with  Lord  Ronald  communed 

Bruce; 
'Nor  rests  there  light  enough  to  show 
If  this  their  tale  be  true  or  no. 
The  men  seem  bred  of  churlish  kind, 
Yet  mellow  nuts  have  hardest  rind ; 
We  will  go  with  them — food  and  fire 
And  sheltering  roof  our  wants  require. 
Sure  guard  *gainst  treacheiy  will  we 

keep. 
And  watch  by  turns  our  comrades' 

sleep. — 
Good  fellows,  thanks;   your  guests 

we'll  be, 
And  well  will  pay  the  courtesy. 
Come,  lead  us  where  your  lodging 

lies, 
—  Nay,  soft  I  we  mix  not  companies. 
Show  us  the  path  o'er  crag  and  stone. 
And  we  will  follow  you ; — lead  on.' 


They  reached  the  dreary  cabin,  made 
Of  sails  against  a  rock  displayed. 

And  there,  on  entering,  found 
A  slender  boy,  whose  form  and  mien 
111  suited  with  such  savage  scene, 
In  cap  and  cloak  of  velvet  green. 

Low  seated  on  the  ground. 

His  garb  was  such  as  minstrels  wear. 

Dark  was  his  hue,  and  dark  his  hair. 

His  youthfiil   cheek  was  marr'd  by 

care. 

His  eyes  in  sorrow  drown'd. 
'Whence  this  poor  boyt*    As  Ronald 

spoke. 
The  voice  his  trance  of  anguish  broke: 


As  if  awaked  from  ghastly  dream, 
He  raised  his  head  with  start  and 
scream. 
And  wildly  gazed  around ; 
Then  to  the  wall  his  face  he  tum*d, 
And  his  dark  neck  with  blushes  bum'd. 

XXIII. 

'  Whose  is  the  boy  f  *  again  he  said. 
*  By  chance  of  war  our  captive  made; 
He  may  be  yours,  if  you  should  hold 
That  music  has  more  charms  than  gold ; 
For,  though  from  earliest  childhood 

mute. 
The  lad  can  deftly  touch  the  lute. 

And  on  the  rote  and  viol  play. 

And  well  can  drive  the  time  away 
For  those  who  love  such  glee ; 

For  me,  the  favouring  breeze,  when 
loud 

It  pipes  upon  the  galley's  shroud. 
Makes  blither  melody.' 
'  Hath  he,  then,  sense  of  spoken  sound  ? ' 

'Aye;  so  his  mother  bade  us  know, 
A  crone  in  our  late  shipwreck  drown'd. 

And  hence  the  silly  stripling's  woe. 
More  of  the  youth  I  cannot  say, 
Our  captive  but  since  yesterday ; 
When  wind  and  weather  wax'd  so 

grim. 
We  little  listed  think  of  him.— 
But  why  waste  time  in  idle  words  ? 
Sit  to  your  cheer — unbelt  your  swords.* 
Sudden  the  captive  tum'd  his  head. 
And  one  quick  glance  to  Ronald  sped. 
It  was  a  keen  and  warning  look. 
And  well  the  Chief  the  signal  took. 


'  Kind  host,'  he  said,  *  our  needs  require 
A  separate  board  and  separate  fire ; 
For  know,  that  on  a  pilgrimage 
Wend  I,  my  comrade,  and  this  page. 
And,  sworn  to  vigil  and  to  fast 
Long  as  this  hallow'd  task  shall  last. 
We  never  doff  the  plaid  or  sword. 
Or  feast  us  at  a  stranger's  board ; 
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And  never  share  one  common  sleep, 
But  one  must  still  his  vigil  keep. 
Thus,  for  our  separate  use,  good  friend, 
Well  hold  this  hut*s  remoter  end.' 

*  A  churlish  vow,'  the  eldest  said, 

*  And  hard,  methinks,  to  be  obey'd. 
How  say  you,  if,  to  wreak  the  scorn 
That  pays  our  kindness  harsh  return. 
We  should  refuse  to  share  our  meal  V 
'Then  say  we  that  our  swords  are 

steel. 
And  our  vow  binds  us  not  to  fast 
Where  gold  or  force  may  buy  repast!' 
Their  host's  dark  brow  grew  keen  and 

fell. 
His  teeth  are  clcnch'd,  his  features 

swell; 
Yet  sunk  the  felon's  moody  ire 
Before  Lord  Ronald's  glance  of  fire, 
Nor  could  his  craven  courage  brook 
The   Monarch's  calm  and  dauntless 

look. 
With  laugh  constrain'd, — *Let  every 

man 
Follow  the  fashion  of  his  clan ! 
Each  to  his  separate  quarters  keep, 
And  feed  or  fsist,  or  wake  or  sleep.' 


Their  fire  at  separate  distance  bums. 
By  turns  they  eat,  keep  guard  by 

turns; 
For  evil  seem'd  that  old  man's  eye, 
Dark  and  designing,  fierce  yet  shy. 
Still  he  avoided  forward  look, 
But  slow  and  circumspectly  took 
A  circling,  never-ceasing  glance. 
By  doubt  and  cunning  mark'd  at  once, 
Which  shot  a  mischief-boding  ray 
From  under  eyebrows  shagged  and 

grey. 
The  younger,  too,    who  seem'd  his 

son, 
Had  that  dark  look  the  timid  shun  ; 
The  half-dad  ser&  behind  them  sate. 
And  scowl'd  a  glare  'twixt  fear  and 

hate; 


Till  all,  as  darkness  onward  crept, 
Couch'd  down,  and  seem'd  to  sleep, 

or  slept 
Nor  he,  that  boy,  whose  powerless 

tongue 
Must  trust  his  eyes  to  wail  his  wrong, 
A  longer  watch  of  sorrow  made. 
But  stretcb'd  his  limbs  to  slumber  laid. 


Not  in  his  dangerous  host  confides 
The  King,  but  wary  watch  provides. 
Ronald  keeps  ward  till  midnight  past. 
Then  wakes  the  King,  young  Allan 

last; 
Thus  rank'd,  to  give  the  youthful  page 
The  rest  required  by  tender  age. 
What    is    Lord    Ronald's    wakeful 

thought. 
To  chase  the  languor  toil  had  brou^t  I 
(  For  deem  not  that  he  deign'd  to  throw 
Much  care  upon  such  coward  foe.) 
He  thinks  of  lovely  Isabel, 
When  at  her  foeman's  feet  she  fell. 
Nor  less  when,  placed  in  princely  selle. 
She  glanced  on  him  with  fiivouring 

eyes 
At  Woodstock  when  he  won  the  i>rize. 
Nor,  fair  in  joy,  in  sorrow  fair. 
In  pride  of  place  as  'mid  despair. 
Must  she  alone  engross  his  care. 
His  thoughts  to  his  betrothed  bride. 
To  Edith,  turn— O  how  decide, 
When  here  his  love  and  heart  are  given. 
And  there  his  faith  stands  plight  to 

Heaven  1 
No  drowsy  ward  'tis  his  to  keep. 
For  seldom  lovers  long  for  sleep. 
Till  sung  his  midnight  hymn  the  owl, 
Answer'd  the  dog-fox  with  his  howl. 
Then  waked  the  King-— at  his  request 
Lord  Ronald  stretch'd  himself  to  rest. 

XXVII. 

What  spell  was  good  King  Robert's, 

say, 
To  drive  the  weary  night  away  ? 
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His  was  the  patriot's  burning  thought, 
Of  Freedom's  battle  bravely  fought. 
Of  castles  stonn'd,  of  cities  freed, 
Of  deep  design  and  daring  deed. 
Of  England's  roses  reft  and  torn. 
And  Scotland's  cross  in  triumph  worn. 
Of  rout  and  rally,  war  and  truce, — 
As  heroes  think,  so  thought  the  Bruce. 
No  marvel,  'mid  such  musings  high. 
Sleep  shunn'd  the  Monarch's  thought- 
ful eye. 
Now  over  Coolin's  eastern  head 
The  greyish  light  begins  to  spread. 
The  otter  to  his  cavern  drew. 
And  clamoured  shrill  the  wakening 

mew; 
Then  watch'd  the  page — to  needful  rest 
The  King  resigned  his  anxious  breast. 


To  Allan's  eyes  was  harder  task, 
The  -weary  watch  their  safeties  ask. 
He  trimm'd  the  fire,  and  gave  to  shine 
With  bickering  light  the  splmter'd 

pine; 
Then  gazed  awhile,  where  silent- laid 
Their  hosts  were  shrouded  by  the  plaud. 
But  little  fear  waked  in  his  mind. 
For  he  was  bred  of  martial  kind, 
And,  if  to  manhood  he  arrive. 
May  match  the  boldest  knight  alive. 
Then  thought  he  of  his  mother's  tower, 
His  little  sisters'  greenwood  bower, 
How  there  the  Easter-gambols  pass, 
Aad  of  Dan  Joseph's  lengthened  mass. 
But  still  before  his  weary  eye 
In  rays  prolonged  the  blazes  die — 
Again  he  roused  him — on  the  lake 
Look'd  forth,  where  now  the  twilight- 
flake 
Of  pale  cold  dawn  began  to  wake. 
On  Coolin's  difis  the  mist  lay  furl'd, 
The  morning  breeze  the  lake  had  curl'd. 
The  short  dark  waves,  heaved  to  the 

land, 
With  ceaseless  plash  kiss'd  cliff  or 
sand; — 


It  was  a  slumbrous  sound— he  tum'd 
To  tales  at  which  his  youth  had  bum'd. 
Of  pilgrim's  path  by  demon  crossed, 
Of  sprightly  elf  or  yelling  ghost. 
Of  the  wild  witch's  baneful  cot. 
And  mermaid's  alabaster  grot. 
Who  bathes  her  limbs  in  sunless  well. 
Deep  in  Strathaird's  enchanted  cell. 
Thither  in  fancy  rapt  he  flies. 
And  on  his  sight  the  vaults  arise  ; 
That  hut's  dark  walls  he  sees  no  more, 
His  foot  is  on  the  marble  floor, 
And  o'er  his  head  the  dazzling  spars 
Gleam  like  a  firmament  of  stars ! 
Harkl   hears  he  not  the  sea-nymph 

speak 
Her  anger  in  that  thrilling  shiiek ! — 
No  1  all  too  late,  with  Allan's  dream 
Mingled  the  captive's  warning  scream. 
As  from  the  ground  he  strives  to  start 
A  ruffian's  dagger  finds  his  heart ! 
Upward  he  casts  his  dizzy  eyes,  .  .  . 
Murmurs  his  master's  name,  .  .  .  and 

diesl 

XXIX. 

Not  so  awoke  the  King  !  his  hand 
Snatch'd  from  the  flame  a  knotted 

brand. 
The  nearest  weapon  of  his  wrath ; 
With  this  he  cross'd  the  murderer's 
path. 

And  venged  yoimg  Allan  well ! 
The  spatter'd  brain  and  bubbling  blood 
Hiss'd  on  the  half-extinguish'd  wood. 

The  miscreant  gasp'd  and  fell ! 
Nor  rose  in  peace  the  Island  Lord ; 
One  caitiff  died  upon  his  sword. 
And  one  beneath  his  grasp  lies  prone. 
In  mortal  grapple  overthrown. 
But  while  Lord  Ronald's  dagger  drank 
The  life-blood  from  his  panting  flank. 
The  Fathei^ruflian  of  the  band 
Behind  him  rears  a  coward  hand ! 

O  for  a  moment's  aid. 
Till  Bruce,  who  deals  no  double  blow. 
Dash  to  the  earth  another  foe. 

Above  his  comrade  laid  1 
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And  it  18  gain'd — the  captive  sprung 
On  the  raised  arm,  and  closely  clung, 

And,  ere  he  shook  him  loose, 
The  master'd  felon  press'd  the  ground, 
And  gasp'd  beneath  a  mortal  wound. 

While  o'er  him  stands  the  Bruce. 


*  Miscreant  I    while  lasts  thy  flitting 

sparic. 
Give  me  to  know  the  purpose  dark 
That  arm'd  thy  hand  with  murderous 

knife 
Against  offenceless  stranger^s  life?' 

*  No  stranger  thou ! '  with  accent  fell, 
Murmur'd  the  wretch ;  '  I  know  thee 

weU; 
And  know  thee  for  the  foeman  sworn 
Of  my  high  chief,  the  mighty  Lorn.' 

*  Speak  yet  again,  and  speak  the  truth 
For  thy  soul's  sakel — from  whence 

this  youth  ? 
His  country,  birth,  and  name  declare, 
And  thus  one  evil  deed  repair.' 
'Vex  me  no  more!  ...  my  blood 

runs  cold  .  .  . 
No  more  I  know  than  I  have  told. 
We  foimd  him  in  a  bark  we  sought 
With  different  purpose  .  .  .  and   I 

thought' .  .  . 
Fate  cut  him  short ;  in  blood  and  broil, 
As  he  had  lived,  died  Cormac  Doil. 

XXXI. 

Then  resting  on  his  bloody  blade. 
The  valiant  Bruce  to  Ronald  said, 
'  Now  shame  upon  us  both  !  that  boy 

Lifts  his  mute  £ace  to  heaven. 
And  clasps  his  hands,  to  testify 
His  gratitude  to  God  on  high 

For  strange  deliverance  given. 
His  speechless  gesture  thanks  hath 

paid 
Which  our   free   tongues  have  left 

unsaid ! ' 
He  raised  the  youth  with  kindly  word, 
But  mark'd  him  shudder  at  the  sword : 


He  cleansed  it  from  its  hat  of  death, 
And  i^ung^d  the  weapon  in  its  sheath. 
'  Alas,  poor  child !  unfitting  pcut 
Fate  doom'd,when  with  so  soft  aheart. 

And  form  so  slight  as  thine, 
She  made  thee  first  a  pirate's  slave, 
Then,  in  his  stead,  a  patron  gave 

Of  wayward  lot  like  mine ; 
A  landless  prince,  whose  wandering 

Ufe 
Is  but  one  scene  of  blood  and  strife — 
Yet  scant  of  friends  the  Bruce  shall  be, 
But  he'll  find  resting-place  for  thee. 
Come,  noble  Ronald !  o'er  the  dead 
Enough  thy  generous  grief  is  paid. 
And  well  has  Allan's  fate  been  wroke; 
Come,  wend  we  hence — the  day  has 

broke. 
Seek  we  our  bark ;  I  trust  the  tale 
Was  false,  that  she  had  hoisted  sail* 


Yet,  ere  they  left  that  chamel-cell, 
The  Island  Lord  bade  sad  fiu?ewell 
To  Allan :— '  Who  shall  teU  this  tale,' 
Hesaid, ' in  halls  of  Donagaile  1 
Oh,  who  his  widow'd  mother  teH, 
That,  ere  his  bloom,  her  fairest  fell  I 
Rest  thee,  poor  youth  I  and  trust  my 

care 
For  mass  andknell  and  funeral  prayer; 
While  o'er  those  caitiffs,  where  they 

lie. 
The  wolf  shall  snari,  the  raven  cry !' 
And  now  the  eastern  mountain's  head 
On  the  dark  lake  threw  lustre  red ; 
Bright  gleams  of  gold  and  purple  streak 
Ravine  and  precipice  and  peak — 
(So  earthly  power  at  distance  shows; 
Reveals  his  splendour,  hideshis  woes.) 
O'er  sheets  of  granite,  daric  and  broad. 
Rent  and  unequal,  lay  the  road. 
In  sad  discourse  the  warriors  wind, 
And  the  mute  captive  moves  behind. 
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Canto  Fourth. 


Stranger  1  if  e*er  thine  ardent  step 
hath  traced 

The  northern  reahns  of  ancient 
CaledoB, 

Where  the  proud  Queen  of  Wilder- 
ness hath  placed. 

By  lake  and  cataract,  her  lonely 
throne; 

Sublime  but  sad  delight  thy  soul 
hath  known, 

Gazing  on  pathless  glen  and  moun- 
tain high. 

Listing  where  from  the  clifi^  the 
torrents  thrown 

Mingle  their  echoes  with  the  eaglets 
cry, 
And  with  the  sounding  lake,  and  with 
the  moaning  sky. 

Yes !  'twas  sublime,  but  sad.    The 

loneliness 
Loaded  thy  heart,  the  desert  tired 

thine  eye ; 
And  strange  and  awful  fears  began 

to  press 
Thy  bosom  with  a  stem  solemnity. 
Then  hast  thou  wish'd  some  wood- 
man's cottage  nigh, 
Something    that   show'd    of   life, 

though  low  and  mean ; 
Glad  sight,  its  curling  wreath  of 

smoke  to  spy. 
Glad  sound,  its  cock's  blithe  carol 

would  have  been, 
Or  children  whooping  wild  beneath 

the  willows  green. 

Such  are  the  scenes,  where  savage 
grandeur  wakes 

An  awful  thrill  that  softens  into  sighs; 

Such  feelings  rouse  them  by  dim 
Rannoch's  lakes. 

In  dark  Glencoe  such  gloomy  rap- 
tures rise: 


Or  farther,    where,    beneath    the 

northern  skies. 
Chides  wild  Loch-EIribol  hiscavems 

hoar — 
But,  be  the  minstrel  judge,  they 

yield  the  prize 
Of  desert  dignity  to  that  dread  shore 
That  sees  grim  Coolin  rise,  and  hears 

Coriskin  roar. 


Through  such  wild  scenes  the  cham- 
pion pass'd. 
When  bold  halloo  and  bugle-blast 
Upon  the  breeze  came  loud  and  fast 
'There,*  said  the  Bruce,  'rung  Ed- 
ward's hom  I 
What   can  have  caused  such  brief 

return  ? 
And  see,  brave  Ronald, — see  him  dart 
O'er  stock  and  stone  like  hunted  hart, 
Precipitate,  as  is  the  use. 
In  war  or  sport,  of  Edward  Brace. 
— He  marks  us,  and  his  eager  cry 
Will  tell  his  news  ere  he  be  nigh.' 


Loud  Edward  shouts,  *  What  make  ye 

here. 
Warring  upon  the  mountain-deer. 

When  Scotland  wants  her  King? 
A  bark  from  Lennox  cross'd  our  track. 
With  her  in  speed  I  hurried  back. 
These  joyful  news  to  bring— 
The  Stuart  stirs  in  Teviotdale, 
And  Douglas  wakes  his  native  vale ; 
Thy  storm-toss'd  fleet  hath  won  its 

way 
With  little  loss  to  Brodick-Bay, 
And  Lennox,  with  a  gallant  band, 
Waits  but  thy  coming  and  command 
To  waft  them  o'er  to  Carrick  strand. 
There  are  blithe  news  I — ^but  mark  the 

close! 
Edward,  the  deadliest  of  our  foes. 
As  with  his  host  he  northward  pass'd. 
Hath  on  the  Borders  breathed  his  last' 
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Still  stood  the  Bruce ;  his  steady  cheek 
Was  little  wont  his  joy  to  speak. 

But  then  his  colour  rose : 
•Now, Scotland!  shortly shaltthou see. 
With  God*shigh  will,  thy  children  free. 

And  vengeance  on  thy  foes  1 
Yet  to  no  sense  of  selfish  wrongs, 
Bear  witness  with  me.  Heaven,  be. 
longs 

My  joy  o'er  Edward's  bier; 
I  took  my  knighthood  at  his  hand. 
And  lordship  held  of  him,  and  land. 

And  well  may  vouch  it  here, 
That,  blot  the  story  from  his  page. 
Of  Scotland  ruin*d  in  his  rage, 
You  read  a  monarch  brave  and  sage. 

And  to  his  people  dear/ — 
'Let  London's  burners  mourn  her 

Lord, 
And  Croydon  monks  his  praise  record,' 

The  eager  Edward  said ; 
'  Eternal  as  his  own,  my  hate 
Surmounts  the  l>ounds  of  mortal  fate. 

And  dies  not  with  the  dead ! 
Such  hate  was  his  on  Solway's  strand. 
When  vengeance  dench'd  his  palsied 

hand) 
That  pointed  yet  to  Scotland's  land 

As  his  last  accents  prayed 
Disgrace  and  curse  upon  his  heir, 
If  he  one  Scottish  head  should  spare, 
Till  stretch'd  upon  the  bloody  lair 

Each  rebel  corpse  was  laid ! 
Such  hate  was  his,  when  his  last  breath 
Renounced  the  peaceful  house  of  death. 
And  bade  his  l>ones  to  Scotland's  coast 
Be  borne  by  his  remorseless  host, 
As  if  his  dead  and  stony  eye 
Could  still  enjoy  her  misery  1 
Such  hate  was  his— dark,  deadly, long; 
Mine — as  enduring,  deep,  and  strong  1' 


'  Let  women,£dward,  war  with  words. 
With  curses  monks,  but  men  with 
swords: 


Nor  doubt  of  living  foes,  to  sate 
Deepest  revenge  and  deadliest  hate. 
Now,  to  the  sea  I  behold  the  beach, 
And  see  the  galleys*  pendants  stretch 
Their  fluttering  length  down  favouring 

gale! 
Aboard,  aboard !  and  hoist  the  sail. 
Hold  we  our  way  for  Arran  first, 
Where   meet    in    arms   our    friends 

dispersed ; 
Lennox  the  loyal,  De  la  Haye, 
And  Boyd  the  bold  in  battle-fray. 
I  long  the  hardy  band  to  head. 
And  see  once  more  my  standard  spread. 
Does  noble  Ronald  share  our  course. 
Or  stay  to  raise  his  island  force  ?' 
'Come  weal,  come  woe,  by  Bruce*s 

side,' 
Replied  the  Chief,  '  will  Ronald  bide. 
And  since  two  galleys  yonder  ride, 
Be  mine,  so  please  my  hege,  dismissed 
To  wake  to  arms  the  clans  of  Uist, 
And  all  who  hear  the  Minche's  roar 
On  the  Long  Island's  lonely  shore. 
The  nearer  Isles,  with  slight  delay. 
Ourselves  may  summon  in  our  way ; 
And  soon  on  Arran's  shore  shall  meet, 
With  Torquil's  aid,  a  gallant  fleet. 
If  aught  avails  their  Chicflain's  best 
Among  the  islesmen  of  the  west' 


Thus  was' their  venturous  council  said. 
But,  ere  their  sails  the  galleys  spread, 
Coriskin  dark  and  Coolin  high 
Echoed  the  dirge's  doleful  cry. 
Along  that  sable  lake  pass'd  slow — 
Fit  scene  for  such  a  sight  of  woe — 
The  sorrowing  islesmen,  as  they  bore 
The  murder*d  Allan  to  the  shore. 
At  every  pause,  with  dismal  shout. 
Their  coronach  of  grief  rung  out. 
And  ever,  when  they  moved  again. 
The  pipes  resumed  their  clamorous 

strain. 
And,  with  the  pibroch's  shrilling  wail, 
Moum'd  the  young  heir  of  Donagaile. 
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Round  and  aixMmd,  from  cHffand  cave. 
His  answer  stern  old  Coolin  gave, 
Till  high  upon  hts  misty  side 
Languished  the  moum&l  notes^  and 

died. 
For  never  sounds,  by  mortal  made, 
Attain'd  his  high  and  haggard  head. 
That  echoes  but  the  tempest's  moan, 
Or  the  deep  thunder's  rending  groan. 

VIL 

Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  bark, 

She  bounds  before  the  gale, 
The  mountain  breeze  from  Ben-na- 
darch 

Is  joyous  in  her  sail ! 
With  fluttering  sound  like  laughter 
hoarse. 

The  cords  and  canvas  strain, 
The  waves,  divided  by  her  force. 
In  rippling  eddies  chased  her  course 

As  if  they  laugh'd  again. 
Not   down  the  breeze  more  blithely 

flew, 
Skimmingthe  wave,  the  light  sea-mew. 

Than  the  gay  galley  bore 
Her  course  upon  that  favouring  wind, 
And  Coolin's  crest  has  sunk  behind. 

And  Slapin*s  cavem'd  shore. 
Twas  then  that  warlike  signals  wake 
Dunscaith's  dark  towers  and  Eisord's 

lake. 
And  soon,  from  Cavilgarrigh's  head, 
Thick  wreaths  of  eddying  smoke  were 

spread; 
A  summons  these  of  War  and  wrath 
To  the  brave  clans  of  Sleat  and  Strath, 

And,  ready  at  the  sight. 
Each  warrior  to  his  weapons  sprung. 
And  targe  upon  his  shoulder  flung, 

Impatient  for  the  fight. 
Mac-Kinnon's  chief^  in  warfare  grey. 
Had  charge  to  muster  their  array, 
And  guide  their  barks  to  Brodick-Bay. 

VIII. 

^gnal  of  Ronald's  high  command, 
A  beacon  gieam'd  o*er  sea  and  land. 


From  Canna's  tower,  that,  steep  and 

grey. 
Like  falcon-nest  o'erhangs  the  bay. 
Seek  not  the  giddy  crag  to  climb. 
To  view  the  turret  scathed  by  time ; 
It  is  a  task  of  doubt  and  fear 
To  aught  but  goat  or  mountain-deer 
But  rest  thee  on  the  silver  beach, 
And  let  the  aged  herdsman  teach 

His  tale  of  former  day ; 
His  cur's  wild  clamour  he   shall 

chide. 
And  for  thy  seat  by  ocean's  side 

His  varied  plaid  display ; 
Then  tell,  how  with  their  Chieflain 

came, 
In  ancient  times,  a  foreign  dame 
To  yonder  turret  grey. 
Stem  was  her  Lord's  suspicious  mind, 
Who  in  so  rude  a  jail  confined 

So  soft  and  fidr  a  thrall  1 
And  oft,  when  moon  on  ocean  slept, 
That  lovely  lady  sate  and  wept 

Upon  the  castle-wall. 
And  tum'd  her  eye  to  southern  dimes. 
And  thought  perchance  of  happier 

times. 
And  touch'd   her  lute  by  fits,   and 

sung 
Wild  ditties  in  her  native  tongue. 
And  still,  when  on  the  difi*  and  bay 
Placid  and  pale  the  moonbeams  play. 

And  every  breeze  is  mute, 
Upon  the  lone  Hebridean's  ear 
Steals  a  strange  pleasure  mix'd  with 

fear, 
While  from  that  cliff  he  seems  to  hear 

The  murmur  of  a  lute. 
And  sounds,  as  of  a  captive  lone. 
That  mourns   her  woes   in  tongue 

unknown. 
Strange  is  the  tale—but  all  too  long 
Already  hath  it  staid  the  song — 
Yet  who  may  pass  them  by. 
That  crag  and  tower  in  ruins  grey, 
Nor  to  their  hapless  tenant  pay 
The  tribute  of  a  sigh  ? 
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Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  bark 

O'er  the  broad  ocean  driven, 
Her  path  by  Ronin*8  mountains  dark 

The  steersman's  hand  hath  given. 
And   Ronin's  mountains  dark  have 
sent 
Their  hunters  to  the  shore, 
And  each  his  ashen  bow  unbent. 

And  gave  his  pastime  o'er, 
And  at  the  Island  Lord's  command, 
Forhuntingspear  took  warrior's  brand. 
On  Scooreigg  next  a  warning  light 
Summoned  her  warriors  to  the  fight ; 
A  numerous  race,  ere  stem  MacLeod 
O'er  their  bleak  shores  in  vengeance 

strode, 
When  all  in  vain  the  ocean-cave 
Its  refuge  to  his  victims  gave. 
The  Chief,  relentless  in  his  wrath. 
With  blazingheath  blockades  the  path ; 
In  dense  and  stifling  volumes  roll'd, 
The  vapour  fill'd  the  cavem'd  hold ! 
The  warrior-threat,  the  infant's  plain, 
The  mother's  screams,  were  heard  in 

vain; 
The  vengeful  Chief  maintains  his  fires, 
Till  in  the  vault  a  tribe  expires ! 
The  bones  which  strew  that  cavem^s 

gloom 
Too  well  attest  their  dismal  doom. 


Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark 

On  a  breeze  from  the  northward  free. 

So  shoots  through  the  morning  sky 

the  lark, 

Or  the  swan  through  the  summer 

sea. 

The  shores  of  Mull  on  the  eastward 

lay, 
And  Ulva  dark  and  Colonsay, 
And  all  the  group  of  islets  gay 

That  guard  famed  Stafia  round. 
Then  all  unknown  its  columns  rose. 
Where  dark  and  ondkturb'd  repose 
The  cormorant  had  found, 


And  the  shy  seal  had  quiet  home. 
And  weltered  in  that  wondrous  dome;, 
Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 
By  skill  of  earthly  ardiitect. 
Nature  herself,  it  seem*d,  would  raise 
A  Minster  to  her  Maker's  praise  1 
Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 
Her  columns,  or  her  arches  bend ; 
Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 
That    mighty   surge   that   ebbs    and 

swells, 
And  still,  between  each  awful  pause, 
From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws, 
In  varied  tone  prolong'd  and  high. 
That  mocks  the  organ's  melody. 
Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  vain 
To  old  lona's  holy  fane. 
That  Nature's  voice  might  seem  to  say, 
'  Well  hast  thou  done,  frail  Child  of 

clay! 
Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine 
Task'd  high  and  hard — but  witness 

mine!' 


Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark, 
Before  the  gale  she  l>ounds ; 
So  darts  the  dolphin  from  the  shark. 

Or  the  deer  before  the  hounds. 
They  left  Loch-Tua  on  their  lee, 
And  they  waken'd  the  men  of  the 
wild  Tiree, 
And  the  Chief  of  the  sandy  Coll ; 
They  paused  not  at  Coluraba's  isle, 
Thou^  peal'd  the  bells  from  the  holy 
pile 
With  long  and  measured  toll ; 
No  time  for  matin  or  for  mass. 
And  the  sounds  of  the  holy  summons 
pass 
Away  in  the  billows'  roll. 
Lochbuie's  fierce  and  warlike  Lord 
Their   signal   saw,  and    gpi-asp'd  his 

sword. 
And  verdant  Ilay  call'd  her  host, 
And  the  clans  of  Jura's  rugged  coast 
Lord  Ronald's  call  obey, 
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And    Scarba's   isle,  whose   tortured 

shore 
Still  rings  to  Corrievreken*s  roar, 

And  lonely  Colonsay ; 
— Scenes  sung  by  him  who  sings  no 

more! 
His  bright  and  brief  career  is  o*er. 

And  mute  his  tuneful  strains ; 
Quench'd  is  his  lamp  of  varied  lore. 
That  loved  the  light  of  song  to  pour; 
A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 

Has  Ljsydem's  cold  remains ! 


Ever  the  breeze  blows  merrily, 

But  the  galley  ploughs  no  more  the  sea. 

Lest,   rounding  wild  Cantyre,  they 

meet 
The  southern  foeman's  watchful  fleet, 

They  held  unwonted  way  5 — 
Up  Tarbat's  western  lake  they  bore, 
Then  dragged  their  bark  the  isthmus 

o'er. 
As  far  as  Kilmaconnel's  shore, 

Upon  the  eastern  bay. 
It  was  a  wondrous  sight  to  see 
Topmast  and  pennon  glitter  free. 
High  raised  above  the  greenwood  tree, 
As  on  dry  land  the  galley  moves. 
By  cliff  and  copse  and  alder  groves. 
Deep  import  from  that  selcouth  sign 
Did  many  a  mountain  Seer  divine, 
For  ancient  legends  told  the  Gael 
That  when  a  royal  bark  should  sail 

O'er  Kilmaconnel  moss, 
Old  Albyn  should  in  fight  prevail. 
And  every  foe  should  faint  and  quail 

Before  her  silver  Cross. 

XIII. 

Now  launch'donce  more,  the  inland  sea 
They  furrow  with  fair  augury. 

And  steer  for  Arran's  isle ; 
The  sun,  ere  yet  he  sunk  behind 
Ben-Ghoil, '  the  Mountain  of  the  Wind,' 
Gave  his  grim  peaks  a  greeting  kind, 

And  bade  Loch  Ranza  smile. 


Thither  their  destined  course  they 

drew; 
It  seem'd  the  isle  her  monarch  knew. 
So  brilliant  was  the  landward  view. 

The  ocean  so  serene ; 
Each  puny  wave  in  diamonds  roU'd 
O'er  the  calm  deep,  where  hues  of  gold 

With  azure  strove  and  green. 
The  hill,  the  vale,  the  tree,  the  tower, 
Glow'd   with  the  tints  of  evening's 
hour. 

The  beach  was  silver  sheen. 
The  wind  breathed  soft  as  lover's  sigh, 
And,  oft  renew*d,  seem'd  oft  to  die, 

With  breathless  pause  between. 
O  who,  with  speech  of  war  and  woes. 
Would  wish  to  break  the  soft  repose 

Of  such  enchanting  scene ! 


Is  it  of  war  Lord  Ronald  speaks  ? 
The  blush  that  dyes  his  manly  cheeks, 
The  timid  look  and  downcast  eye, 
And  faltering  voice,  the  theme  deny. 
And  good  King  Robert's  brow  ex- 

press'd 
He  ponder'd  o'er  some  high  request. 

As  doubtful  to  approve ; 
Yet  in  his  eye  and  lip  the  while 
Dwelt  the  half-pitying  glance  and 

smile. 
Which  manhood's  graver  mood  be- 
guile 
When  lovers  talk  of  love. 
Anxious  his  suit  Lord  Ronald  pled ; 
*  And  for  my  bride  betrothed,'  he  said. 
My  Liege  has  heard  the  rumour  spread, 
Of  Edith  from  Artomish  fled. 
Too  hard  her  fate — I  claim  no  right 
To  blame  her  for  her  hasty  flight ; 
Be  joy  and  happiness  her  lot  1 
But  she  hath  fled  the  bridal-knot. 
And  Lorn  recall'd  his  promised  plight 
In  the  assembled  chieftains'  sight. 
When,  to  fulfil  our  fathers'  band, 
I  proffer'd  all  I  could,  my  hand, 
I  was  repulsed  with  scorn ; 
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Mine  honour  I  should  ill  assert, 
And  worse  the  feelings  of  my  heart, 
If  I  should  play  a  suitor's  part 
Again,  to  pleasure.  Lorn.' 


*  Young  Lord/  the  Royal  Bruce  replied, 
'  That  question  mustthe  Church  decide ; 
Yet  seems  it  hard,  since  rumours  state 
Edith  takes  Cli£ford  for  her  mate, 
The  very  tie  which  she  hath  broke. 
To  thee  should  still  be  binding  yoke. 
But,  for  my  sister  Isabel— 
The  mood  of  woman  who  can  tell  ? 
I  guess  the  Champion  of  the  Rock, 
Victorious  in  the  tourney  shock. 
That  knight  unknown,  to  whom  the 

prize 
She  dealt, — had  favour  in  her  eyes ; 
But  since  our  brother  Nigel's  fate. 
Our  ruin'd  house  and  hapless  state, 
From  worldly  joy  and  hope  estranged, 
Much  is  the  hapless  mourner  changed. 
Perchance,'here  smiled  the  noble  King, 
'  This  tale  may  other  musings  bring. 
Soon  shall  we  know :  yon  mountains 

hide 
The  little  convent  of  Saint  Bride ; 
There,  sent  by  Edward,  she  must  stay. 
Till  fate  shall  give  more  prosperous 

day; 
And  thither  will  I  bear  thy  suit. 
Nor  will  thin&  advocate  be  mute.' 


As  thus  they  talk'd  in  earnest  mood, 
TTiat  speechless  boy  besijde  them  stood. 
He  stoop'd  his  head  against  the  mast, 
And  bitter  sobs  came  thick  and  fast, 
A  grief  that  would  not  be  repress'd. 
But  seem'd  to  burst  hisyouthful  breast. 
His  hands,  against  his  forehead  held. 
As  if  by  force  his  tears  repell'd, 
But  through  his  fingers,  long  and  slight, 
Fast  trill'd  the  drops  of  crsrstal  bright 
Edward,  who  walk'd  the  deck  apart, 
First  spied  this  conflict  of  the  heart. 


Thoughtless  as  brave,  with  bkiAtaeas 

kind 
He  sought  to  cheer  the  sorrower's 

mind; 
By  force  the  slender  hand  he  drew 
From  those  poor  eyes  that  stream'd 

with  dew. 
As  in  his  hold  the  stripling  strove, 
('Twas  a  rough  grasp,  though  meant 

in  love) 
Away  his  tears  the  warrior  swept, 
And  bade  shame  on  him  that  he  wept 
'  I  would  to  heaven  thy  helpless  tongue 
Could  tell  me  who  hath  wrought  thee 

wrong! 
For,  were  he  of  our  crew  the  best, 
The  insult  went  not  unredress'd. 
Come,  cheer  thee ;  thou  art  now  of  age 
To  be  a  warrior^s  gallant  page; 
Thou  shalt  be  mine !  a  palfrey  fair 
O'er  hill  and  holt  my  boy  shall  bear. 
To  hold  my  l>ow  in  hunting  grove, 
Or  speed  on  errand  to  my  love ; 
For  well  I  wot  thou  wilt  not  tell 
The  temple  where  my  wishes  dwelL' 


Bruce  interposed, '  Gay  Edward,  no, 
This  is  no  youth  to  hold  thy  bow, 
To  fill  thy  goblet,  or  to  bear 
Thy  message  light  to  lighter  £ur. 
Thou  art  a  patron  all  too  wild 
And  thoughtless,  for  this  orphan  child. 
See'st  thou  not  how  apart  he  steals, 
Keeps  lonely  couch,  and  lonely  meals? 
Fitter  by  far  in  yon  calm  cell 
To  tend  our  sister  Isabel, 
With  Father  Augustui  to  share 
The  peaceful  change  of  convent  prayer. 
Than  wander  wild  adventures  through 
With  such  a  reckless  guide  as  you.' 
*  Thanks,  brother  t'  Edward  answer'd 

gay, 

'For  the  high  laud  thy  words  convey! 
But  we  may  learn  some  future  day 
If  thou  or  I  can  this  poor  boy 
Protect  the  best,  or  best  employ. 
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Meanwhile,  ourvesselnearsthestnuid ; 
Launch  we  the  boat,  and  seek  the  land.' 

XVIIL 

To  land  King  Robert  lightly  sprung. 
And  thrice  aloud  his  bugle  rung 
With  note  pndong'd  and  varied  strain. 
Tin  bold  Ben-Ghoil  replied  again. 
Good  Douglas  then,  and  De  la  Haye, 
Had  in  a  glen  a  hart  at  bay. 
And    Lennox    cheer'd    the    laggard 

hounds, 
When  waked  that  horn  the  greenwood 

bounds. 
'It  is  the  foe!'  cried  Boyd,  who  came 
In  breathless  haste  with  eye  of  flame, 
'  It  is  the  foe  I  Each  valiant  lord 
Fling  by  his  bow,  and  grasp  his  sword  t ' 
'Not  so,'  replied  the  good  Lord  James, 
'  That  blast  no  English  bugle  claims. 
Oft  have  I  heard  it  fire  the  fight. 
Cheer  the  pursuit,  or  stop  the  flight. 
Dead  were  my  heart,  and  deaf  mine  ear. 
If  Bruce  should  call,  nor  Douglas  hear! 
Each  to  Loch  Ranza's  margin  spring; 
That  blast  was  winded  by  the  King  I' 


Fast  to  their  mates  the  tidings  spread. 
And  fast  to  shore  the  warriors  sped. 
Buistingfrom  glenand  greenwood  tree. 
High  waked  their  loyal  jubilee  I 
Around  the  royal  Bruce  they  crowd. 
And  chi^'d  his  hands,  and  wept  aloud. 
Veterans  of  early  fields  were  there. 
Whose  helmets  press'd  their  hoary 

hair, 
Whose  swords  and  axes  bore  a  stain 
From  life-blood  of  the  red*hair^d  Dane; 
And  boys,  whose  hands  scarce  brook'd 

to  wield 
The  heavy  sword  or  bossy  shield. 
Men  too  were  there,  that  bore  the  scars 
Impress'd  in  AB>3rn's  woful  wars. 
At  FaHurit's  fierce  and  fatal  fight, 
Teyndrum's  dread  rout,  and  Methven's 

flights 


The  might  of  Douglas  there  was  seen, 
There  Lennox  with  his  graceful  mien ; 
Kirkpatrick,     Closebum's      dreaded 

Knight; 
The  Lindsay,  fiery,  fierce,  and  light ; 
The  Heir  of  murder'd  De  la  Haye, 
And  Boyd  the  grave,  and  Seton  gay. 
Around    their    King    regained    they 

press'd. 
Wept,  shouted,  clasp'd  him  to  their 

breast, 
And  young  and  old,  and  serf  and  lord. 
And  he  who  ne'er  unsheathed  a  sword. 
And  he  in  many  a  peril  tried. 
Alike  resolved  the  brunt  to  bide. 
And  live  or  die  by  Bnice's  side ! 


Oh,  War!  thou  hast  thy  fierce  delight. 
Thy  gleams  of  joy,  intensely  bright ! 
Such  gleams,asfromthy  polish'dshield 
Fly  dazzling  o'er  the  battle-field ! 
Such  transports  wake,  severe  and  high. 
Amid  the  pealing  conquest-cry ; 
Scarce  less,  when,  after  battle  lost. 
Muster  the  remnants  of  a  host. 
And  as  each  comrade's  name  they  tell, 
Who  in  the  well-fought  conflict  fell, 
Knitting  stem  brow  o'er  flashing  eye. 
Vow  to  avenge  them  or  to  die ! 
Warriors! — and  where  are  warriors 

found. 
If  not  on  martial  Britain's  ground  ? 
And  who,' when  waked  with  note  of 

fire. 
Love   more   than   they   the   British 

lyre?— 
Know  ye  not,  hearts  to  honour  dear ! 
That  joy,  deep-thrilling,  stem,  severe. 
At  which  the  heartstrings  vibrate  high. 
And  wake  the  fountains  of  the  eye? 
And  blame  ye,  then,  the  Bruce,  if  trace 
Of  tear  is  on  his  manly  face. 
When,  scanty  relics  of  the  train 
That  hail'd  at  Scone  his  eariy  reign, 
This  patriot  band  around  him  hung, 
And  to  his  knees  and  bosom  clung  ? 
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Blame  ye  the  Bruce  t — his   brother 

blamed. 
But    shared    the    weakness,    while 

ashamed ; 
With  haughty  laugh  his  head  hetum'd. 
And  dash'd  away  the  tear  he  scom'd. 

XXI. 

'Tis  morning,  and  the  Convent  bell 
Long  time  had  ceased  its  matin  knell. 

Within  thy  walls,  Saint  Bride ! 
An  aged  Sister  sought  the  cell 
Assigned  to  Lady  Isabel, 

And  hurriedly  she  cried, 
'  Haste,  gentle  Lady,  haste ;  there  waits 
A  noble  stranger  at  the  gates ; 
Saint  Bride's  poor  vot'ress  ne'er  has 

seen 
A  Knight  of  such  a  princely  mien ; 
His  errand,  as  he  bade  me  tell. 
Is  with  the  Lady  Isabel.' 
The  princess  rose — for  on  her  knee 
Low  bent  she  told  her  rosary— 
'  Let  him  by  thee  his  purpose  teach  ; 
I  may  not  give  a  stranger  speech.' 
'  Saint  Bride  forfend,  thou  royal  Maid ! ' 
The  portress  cross'd  herself  and  said ; 
'  Not  to  be  prioress  might  I 
Debate  his  will,  his  suit  deny/ 
'  Has  earthly  show,  then,  simple  fool. 
Power  o'er  a  sister  of  thy  rule. 
And  art  thou,  like  the  worldly  train. 
Subdued  by  splendours  light  and  vain  ? ' 

XXII. 

'  No,  Lady  t  in  old  eyes  like  mine 
Gauds  have  no  glitter,  gems  no  shine; 
Nor  grace  his  rank  attendants  vain. 
One  youthful  page  is  all  his  train. 
It  is  the  form,  the  eye,  the  word. 
The  bearing  of  that  stranger  Lord ; 
His  stature,  manly,  bold,  and  tall. 
Built  like  a  castle's  battled  wall, 
Yet  moulded  in  such  just  degrees. 
His  giant-strength  seems  lightsome 

ease. 
Close  as  the  tendrils  of  the  vine 
His  locks  upon  his  forehead  twine, 


Jet-black,  save  where  some  touch  of 

grey 
Has  ta'en  the  youthful  hue  away ; 
Weather  and  war  their  rougher  trace 
Have  left  on  that  migestic  face. 
But  'tis  his  dignity  of  eye ! 
There,  if  a  suppliant,  would  I  fly. 
Secure,  'mid  danger,  wrongs,  and  grie^ 
Of  sympathy,  redress,  relief — 
That  glance,  if  guilty,  would  I  dread 
More  than  the  doom  that  spoke  me 

dead!' 
'Enough,  enough,'  the  princess  cried, 
''TIS  Scotland's  hope,  her  joy,  her 

pride  1 
To  meaner  front  was  ne'er  assign'd 
Such  mastery  o'er  the  common  mind — 
Bestowed  thy  high  designs  to  aid. 
How   long,   O   Heaven!    how   long 

delay'd ! 
Haste,  Mona,  haste,  to  introduce 
My  darling  brother,  royal  Bruce !' 


They  met  like  friends  who  part  in  pain, 
And  meet  in  doubtful  hope  again. 
But  when  subdued  that  fitful  swell. 
The  Bruce  survey'd  the  humble  cell ; 
'  And  this  is  thine,  poor  Isabel  !~- 
That  pallet-couch,  and  naked  wall. 
For  room  of  state,  and  bed  of  pall ; 
For  costly  robes  and  jeweb  rare, 
A  string  of  beads  and  zone  of  hair; 
And  for  the  trumpet's  sprightly  call 
To  sport  or  banquet,  grove  or  hall. 
The  bell's  grim  voice  divides  thy  care, 
'Twixt  hours  of  penitence  and  prayer ! 
O  ill  for  thee,  my  royal  claim 
From  the  First  David's  sainted  name! 
O  woe  for  thee,  that  while  he  sought 
His  right,  thy  brother  feebly  fought!' 


'  Now  lay  these  vain  regrets  aside. 
And  bethe  unshaken  Bruce  1 '  she  cried. 
*  For  more  I  glory  to  have  shared 
The  woes  thy  venturous  spirit  dared. 
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When  raising  first  thy  valiant  band 
In  rescue  of  thy  native  land. 
Than  had  fair  Fortune  set  me  down 
The  partner  of  an  empire's  crown. 
And  grieve  not  that  on  Pleasure's 

stream 
No  more  I  drive  in  giddy  dream. 
For  Heaven  the  erring  pilot  knew, 
And  from  the  gulf  the  vessel  drew, 
Tried  me  with  judgments  stem  and 

great, 
My  house's  ruin,  thy  d^eat, 
Poor  NigePs  death,  till,  tamed,  I  own, 
My  hopes  are  fix'd  on  Heaven  alone ; 
Nor  e'er  shall  earthly  prospects  win 
My  heart  to  this  vain  world  of  sin.* 


'  Nay,  Isabel,  for  such  stem  choice. 
First  wilt  thou   wait  thy   brother's 

voice; 
Then  ponder  if  in  convent  scene 
No  softer  thoughts  might  intervene — 
Say    they  were    of   that    unknown 

Knight, 
Victor  in  Woodstock's  tourney-fight — 
Nay,  if  his  name  such  blush  you  owe. 
Victorious  o'er  a  fairer  foe  !' 
Tmly  his  penetrating  eye 
Hath  caught  that  blush's  passing  dye — 
Like  the  last  beam  of  evening  thrown 
On    a  white    cloud — just    seen   and 

gone. 
Soon  with  calm  cheek  and  steady  eye 
The  princess  made  composed  reply  : 
<  I  guess  my  brother's  meaning  well ; 
For  not  so  silent  is  the  cell. 
But  v^re  have  heard  the  islesmen  all 
Arm  in  thy  cause  at  Ronald's  call, 
And  mine  eye  proves  that  Knight  un- 
known 
And  the  brave  Island  Lord  are  one. 
Had  then  his  suit  been  earlier  made, 
In  his  own  name,  with  thee  to  aid, 
(But  that  bis  plighted  faith  forbade) 
I  know  not  . . .  But  thy  page  so  neart 
This  is  no  tale  for  menial's  ear.' 


xxVi. 
Still  stood  that  page,  as  far  apart 

As  the  small  cell  would  space  afford; 
With  dizzy  eye  and  bursting  heart. 
He  leant  hi6  weight  on   Bruce's 

sword, 
The  monarch's  mantle  too  he  bore. 
And  drew  the  fold  his  visage  o'er. 
^Fear  not  for  him;  in  murderous  strife,' 
Said  Bmce,  'his  warning  saved  my 

life; 
Full  seldom  parts  he  from  my  side, 
And  in  his  silence  I  confide. 
Since  he  caA  tell  no  tale  again. 
He  is  a  boy  of  gentle  strain, 
And  I  have  purposed  he  shall  dwell 
In  Augustin  the  chaplain's  cell. 
And  wait  on  thee,  my  Isabel. 
Mind  not  his  tears;  I'veseen  them  flow, 
As  in  the  thaw  dissolves  the  snow. 
'Tis  a  kind  youth,  but  fanciful. 
Unfit  against  the  tide  to  pull, 
And  those  that  with  the  Bruce  would 

sail 
Must  learn  to  strive  with  stream  and 

gale. 
But  forward,  gentle  Isabel — 
My  answer  for  Lord  Ronald  tell.' 

zzvii. 

*  This  answer  be  to  Ronald  given — 
The  heart  he  asks  is  fix*d  on  heaven. 
My  love  was  like  a  summer  flower, 
That  wither*d  in  the  wintry  hour, 
Bom  but  of  vanity  and  pride. 
And  with  these  sunny  visions  died. 
If  further  press  his  suit,  then  say 
He  should  his  plighted  troth  obey, 
Troth  plighted  both  with  ring  and  word. 
And  sworn  on  crucifix  and  sword. 
Oh,  shame  thee,  Robert !  I  have  seen 
Thou  hast  a  woman's  guardian  been  I 
Even  in  extremity's  dread  hour, 
When  press'd  on  thee  the  Southern 

power, 
And  safety,  to  all  human  sight, 
Was  only  found  in  rapid  flight. 
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Thou  heard'st  a  wretched  female  plain 
In  agony  of  travail-pain, 
And  thou  didst  bid  thy  little  band 
Upon  the  instant  turn  and  stand, 
And  dare  the  worst  the  foe  might  do. 
Rather  than,  like  a  knight  untrue, 
Leave  to  pursuers  merciless 
A  woman  in  her  last  distress. 
And  wilt  thou  now  deny  thine  aid 
To  an  oppress'd  and  injured  maid. 
Even  plead  for  Ronald's  perfidy. 
And  press  his  fickle  faith  on  me  ? — 
So  witness  Heaven,  as  true  I  vow. 
Had  I  those  earthly  feelings  now, 
Which  could  my  former  bosom  move 
Ere  taught  to  set  its  hopes  above, 
I'd  spurn  each  profier  he  could  bring. 
Till  at  my  feet  he  laid  the  ring. 
The  ring  and  spousal  contract  both. 
And  fair  acquittal  of  his  oath. 
By  her  who  brooks  his  perjured  scorn. 
The  ill-requited  Maid  of  Lorn  1' 


With  sudden  impulse  forward  sprung 
The  page,  and  on  her  neck  he  bung; 
Then,  recollected  instantly, 
His  head  he  8toop'd,and  bent  his  knee, 
Kiss'd  twice  the  hand  of  Isabel, 
Arose,  and  sudden  left  the  cell. 
The  princess,  loosen'd  from  his  hold, 
Bhish'd  angry  at  his  bearing  bold ; 

But  good  King  Robert  cried, 
'Chafe  not,  by  signs  he  speaks  his 

mind. 
He  heard  the  plan  my  care  designed, 

Nor  could  his  transports  hide. 
But,  sister,  now  bethink  thee  well; 
No  easy  choice  the  convent  cell; 
Trust,  I  shall  play  no  tyrant  part. 
Either  to  force  thy  hand  or  heart. 
Or  suffer  that  Lord  Ronald  scorn. 
Or  wrong  for  thee,  the  Maid  of  Lorn, 
But  think, — ^not  long  the  time  has  been 
That  thou  wert  wont  to  sigh  unseen. 
And  wouldst  the  ditties  best  approve 
That  told  some  lay  of  hapless  love. 


Now  are  thy  wishes  in  thy  power. 
And  thou  art  bent  on  cloister  bower  1 
0 1  if  oiur  Edward  knew  the  change. 
How  would  his  busy  satire  range, 
WiUi  many  a  sarcasm  varied  still 
On  woman's  wish,  and  woman's  will ! ' 


'  Brother,  I  well  believe,'  she  said, 
'Even  so  would  Edward's  part  be 

play'd. 
Kindly  in  heart,  in  word  severe, 
A  foe  to  thought,  and  grief,  and  fear, 
He  holds  his  humour  uncontroU'd ; 
But  thou  art  of  another  mould. 
Say  then  to  Ronald,  as  I  say. 
Unless  before  my  feet  he  lay 
The  ring  which  bound  the  faith  he 

swore, 
By  Edith  freely  yielded  o'er. 
He  moves  his  suit  to  me  no  more. 
Nor  do  I  promise,  even  if  now 
He  stood  absolved  of  spousal  vow. 
That   I  would  change  my  purpose 

made 
To  shelter  me  in  holy  shade. 
Brother,  for  liftle  space,  farewell ! 
To  other  duties  warns  the  bell.' 


'  Lost  to  the  world,'  King  Robert  said. 
When  he  had  left  the  royal  maid, 
'  Lost  to  the  world  by  lot  severe, 
O  what  a  gem  lies  buried  here, 
Nipp'd  by  misfortune's  cruel  firost. 
The  buds  of  fair  affection  lost  I 
But  what  have  I  with  love  to  do? 
For  sterner  cares  my  lot  pursue. 
Pent  in  this  isle  we  may  not  lie. 
Nor  would  it  long  our  wants  supply. 
Right  opposite,  the  mainland  towers 
Of  my   own   Tumbeny   court  our 

powers ; 
Might  not  my  Other's  beadsman  hoar, 
Cuthbert,  who  dwells  upon  the  shore. 
Kindle  a  signal-flame,  to  show 
The  time  propitious  fbr  the  blow  ? 
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It  shall  be  so ;  some  friend  shall  bear 
Our  mandate  with  despatch  and  care ; 
Edward  shall  find  the  messenger. 
That  fortress  ours,  the  island  fleet 
May  on  the  coast  of  Carrick  meet. 
O  Scotland !  shall  it  e'er  be  mine 
To  wreak  thy  wrongs  in  battle-line, 
To  raise  my  victor-head,  and  see 
Thy  hills,  thy  dales,  thy  people  free  ? 
That  glance  of  bliss  is  all  I  crave, 
Betwixt  my  labours  and  my  grave  I' 
Then  down  the  hill  he  slowly  went, 
Oft  pausing  on  the  steep  descent, 
And  reach'd  the  spot  where  his  bold 

train 
Held  rustic  camp  upon  the  plain. 


Canto  Fifth. 


On  fair  Loch  Ranza  streamed  the 

early  day; 
Thin  wreaths  of  cottage-smoke  are 

upward  curl'd 
From  the  lone  hamlet,  which  her 

inland  bay 
And  circling  mountains  sever  from 

the  world. 
And   there   the  fisherman  his  sail 

unfuri'd, 
The   goat-herd   drove   his  kids  to 

steep  Ben-Ghoil, 
Before  the  hut  the  dame  her  spindle 

twirlM, 
Courting  the  sunbeam  as  she  plied 

her  toil, — 
For,   wake  where'er   he   may,    Man 

wakes  to  care  and  coil. 

But  other  duties  call'd  each  convent 

maid, 
Roused  by  the   summons  of   the 

moss-grown  bell ; 
Sung  were   the  matins,  and  the 

mass  was  said. 


And  every  sister  sought  her  separate 

ceU, 
Such  was  the  rule,  her  rosary  to  tell. 
And    Isabel    has    knelt   in   lonely 

prayer ; 
The  sunbeam,  through  the  narrow 

lattice,  fell 
Upon   the   snowy  neck   and  long 

dark  hair. 
As  stoop'd  her  gentle  head  in  meek 

devotion  there. 


She  raised  her  eyes,  that  duty  done, 
When   glanced  upon   the  pavement- 
stone, 
Gemm'd  and  enchased,  a  golden  ring, 
Bound  to  a  scroll  with. silken  string. 
With  few  brief  words  inscribed  to  tell, 

*  This  for  the  Lady  Isabel.* 
Within,  the  writing  farther  bore, 
**Twas  with  this  ring  his  plight  he 

swore. 
With  this  his  promise  I  restore  ; 
To  her  who  can  the  heart  command 
Well  may  I  yield  the  plighted  hand. 
And  O  1  for  better  fortune  bom, 
Grudge  not  a  passing  sigh  to  mourn 
Her  who  was  Edith  once  of  Lorn  !  * 
One  single  flash  of  glad  surprise 
Just  glanced  from  Isabel's  dark  eyes. 
But  vanished  in  the  blush  of  shame, 
That,  as  its  penance,  instant  came. 

*  O  thought  unworthy  of  my  race ! 
Selfish,  ungenerous,  mean,  and.  base, 
A  moment's  throb  of  joy  to  own. 
That  rose  upon  her  hopes  overthrown ! 
Thou  pledge  of  vows  too  well  believed. 
Of  man  ingrate  and  maid  deceived. 
Think  not  thy  lustre  here  shall  gain 
Another  heart  to  hope  in  vain  ! 

For  thou  shalt  rest,  thou  tempting 
gaud, 

Where  worldly  thoughts  are  over- 
awed, 

And  worldly  splendours  sink  debased.* 

Then  by  the  cross  the  ring  she  placed. 
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Next  rose  the  thought,— its  owner  far, 
How  came  it  here  through  bolt  and 

bar? 
But  the  dim  lattice  is  ajar. 
She  looks  abroad ;  the  morning  dew 
A  light  short  step  had  brushed  anew, 
And  there  were  footprints  seen 
On  the  carved  buttress  rising  stUl, 
Till  on  the  mossy  window-sill 

Their  track  effaced  the  green. 
The  ivy  twigs  were  torn  and  fray*d. 
As  if  some  climber's  steps  to  aid. 
But  who  the  hardy  messenger, 
Whose   venturous   path   these   signs 

infer  ? 
'Strange  doubts   are    mine!    Mona, 

draw  nigh ; 
Nought  'scapes   old   Mona*s  curious 

eye— 
What  strangers,  gentle  mother,  say. 
Have  sought  these  holy  walls  to-day?' 
'  None,  Lady,  none  of  note  or  name ; 
Only  your  brother's  foot-page  came 
At  peep  of  dawn — I  pray'd  him  pass 
To  chapel  where  they  said  the  mass ; 
But  like  an  arrow  he  shot  by. 
And  tears  seemM  bursting  from  his  eye. ' 


The  truth  at  once  on  Isabel, 
As  darted  by  a  sunbeam,  fell. 
**Tis  Edith's  self!  her  speechless  woe. 
Her  fom,  her  looks,  the  secret  show! 
Instant,  good  Mona,  to  the  bay« 
And  to  my  royal  brother  say, 
I  do  conjure  him  seek  my  cell, 
With  that  mute  page  he  loves  so  well.' 
'  What !  know^st  thou  not  his  warlike 

host 
At  break  of  day  has  left  our  coast  ? 
My  old  eyes  saw  them  from  the  tower. 
At  eve  they  couch'd  in  greenwood 

bower, 
At  dawn  a  bogle-signal,  made 
By  their  bold  Lord,  their  ranks  array'd ; 


Up  sprung  the  spears  through  bush 

and  tree, 
No  time  for  benedicite ! 
Like  deer,  that,  rousing  from  their  lair, 
Just  shake  the  dewdrops  from  their 

hair. 
And  toss  their  armed  crests  aloft, 
Such  matins  theirs!'  'Good  mother, 

soft«- 
Where  does  my  brother  bend  his  way  ? ' 
'  As  I  have  heard,  for  Brodick-Bay, 
Across  the  isle ;  of  barks  a  score 
Lie  there,  'tis  said,  to  waft  them  o'er, 
On  sudden  news,  to  Carrick-shore.' 
*  If  such  their  purpose,  deep  the  need,* 
Said  anxious  Isabel,  'of  speed! 
Call  Father  Augustine,  good  dame.' 
The  nun  obey*d,  the  Father  came. 

v. 
'  Kind  Father,  hie  without  delay 
Across  the  hills  to  Brodick-Bay. 
This  message  to  the  Bruce  be  given ; 
I  pray  him,  by  his  hopes  of  Heaven,    ' 
That,  till  he  speak  with  me,  he  stay ! 
Or,  if  his  haste  brook  no  delay, 
That  he  deliver,  on  my  suit, 
Into  thy  charge  that  stripling  mute. 
Thus  prays  his  sister  Isabel, 
For  causes  more  than  she  may  tell — 
Away,  good  father !  and  take  heed 
That  life  and  death  are  on  thy  speed.' 
His  cowl  the  good  old  priest  did  on, 
Took  his  piked  staff  and   sandall'd 

shoon. 
And,  like  a  palmer  bent  by  eld, 
O'er  moss  and  moor  his  journey  held. 

VI. 

Heavy  and  dull  the  foot  of  age. 
And  rugged  was  the  pilgrimage ; 
But  none  was  there  beside,  whose  care 
Might  such  important  message  bear. 
Through  birchen  copse  he  wandered 

slow, 
Stunted  and  sapless,  thin  and  low ; 
By  many  a  mountain  stream  he  pass'd. 
From  the  tall  cliffs  in  tumult  cast. 
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Dashing  to  foam  their  waters  dun, 
And  sparkling  in  the  summer  sun. 
Round  his  grey  head  the  wild  curlew 
In  many  a  fearless  circle  flew. 
0*er  chasms  he  pass'd,  where  fractures 

wide 
Crav'd  wary  eye  and  ample  stride ; 
He  cross'd  his  brow  beside  the  stone 
Where    Druids    erst    heard    victims 

groan; 
And  at  the  cairns  upon  the  wild, 
O'er  many  a  heathen  hero  piled, 
He  breathed  a  timid  prayer  for  those 
Who  died  ere  Shiloh's  sun  arose. 
Beside  Macfarlane*s  Cross  he  staid, 
There  told  his  hours  within  the  shade, 
And  at  the  stream  his  thirst  allayM. 
Thence  onward    journeying   slowly 

still. 
As  evening  closed  he  reach'd  the  hill, 
Where,  rising  through  the  woodland 

green, 
Old  Brodick's  gothic  towers  were  seen: 
From  Hastings,  late  their  English  lord, 
Douglas  had  won  them  by  the  sword. 
The  sun  that  sunk  behind  the  isle 
Now  tinged  them  with  a  parting  smile. 


But  though  the  beams  of  light  decay, 
'Twas  bustle  all  in  Brodick-Bay. 
The  Bruce's  followers  crowd  the  shore, 
And  boats  and  barges  some  unmoor. 
Some  raise  the  sail,  some  seize  the  oar ; 
Their  eyes  oft  turnM  where  glimmer'd 

far 
What  might  have  seem*d  an  early  star 
On  heaven's  blue  arch,  save  Uiat  its 

light 
Was   all  too   flickering,    fierce,   and 
bright. 
Far  distant  in  the  south,  the  ray 
Shone  pale  amid  retiring  day, 

But  as,  on  Carrick  shore, 
Dim  seen  in  outline  faintly  blue, 
The  shades  of  evening  closer  drew, 
It  kindled  more  and  more. 


The  monk^s  slow  steps  now  press  the 

sands, 
And  now  amid  a  scene  he  stands 

Full  strange  to  churchman's  eye; 
Warriors,  who,  arming  for  the  fight, 
Rivet  and  clasp  their  harness  light. 
And  twinkling  spears,  and  axes  bright, 
And  helmets  flashing  high. 
Oft,  too,  with  unaccustom'd  ears, 
A  language  much  unmeet  he  hears, 

While,  hastening  all  on  l>oard. 
As  stormy  as  the  swelling  surge 
That  mix'd  its  roar,  the  leaders  urge 
Their  followers  to  the  ocean  verge. 
With  many  a  haughty  word, 
viu. 
Through  that  wild  throng  the  Fathct 

pass'd 
And  reach'd  the  royal  Bruce  at  last. 
He  leant  against  a  stranded  boat. 
That  the  approaching  tide  must  float. 
And  counted  every  rippling  wave. 
As  higher  yet  her  sides  they  lave, 
And  oft  the  distant  fire  he  eyed, 
And  closer  yet  his  hauberk  tied, 
And  loosen'd  in  its  sheath  his  brand. 
Edward  and  Lennox  were  at  hand, 
Douglas  and  Ronald  had  the  care 
The  soldiers  to  the  barks  to  share. 
The  Monk  approach'd  and  homage  paid; 
'  And  art  thou  come,'  King  Robert  said, 
'  So  far,  to  bless  us  ere  we  part  ? ' 
— *  My  Liege,  and  with  a  loyal  heart  I 
But  other  charge  I  have  to  tell/ — 
And  spoke  the  hest  of  Isabel 
'  Now,  by  Saint  Giles,'  the  Monarch 
cried, 

*  This  moves  me  much !  this  morning 

tide, 
I  sent  the  stripling  to  Saint  Bride, 
With  my  commandment  there  to  bide.' 

*  TTiither  he  came  the  portress  showed, 
But  there,  my  Liege,  made  brief  abode.* 

IX. 

*  'Twas  I,'  said  Edward,  'found  employ 
Of  nobler  import  for  the  boy. 

Q    9 
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Deep  pondering  in  my  anxious  mind, 
A  fitting  messenger  to  find, 
To  bear  thy  written  mandate  o*er 
To  Cuthbert  on  the  Carrick  shore, 
I  chanced,  at  early  dawn,  to  pass 
The  chapel  gate  to  snatch  a  mass. 
I  found  the  stripling  on  a  tomb 
Low-seated,  weeping  for  the  doom 
That  gave  his  youth  to  convent  gloom. 
I  told  my  purpose,  and  his  eyes 
Flashed  joyful  at  the  glad  surprise. 
He  bounded  to  the  skifi*,  the  sail 
Was  spread  before  a  prosperous  gale, 
And  well  my  charge  he  hath  obeyed ; 
For,  see !  the  ruddy  signal  made. 
That  Clifford,  with  his  merry-men  all, 
Guards  carelessly  our  father's  hall.' 


'  O  wild  of  thought,  and  hard  of  heart !  * 
Answer'd  the  Monarch,  '  on  a  part 
Of  such  deep  danger  to  employ 
A  mute,  an  orphan,  and  a  boy ! 
Unfit  for  flight,  unfit  for  strife, 
Without  a  tongue  to  plead  for  life ! 
Now,   were    my   right    restored   by 

Heaven, 
Edward,   my  crown    I   would   have 

given. 
Ere,  thrust  on  such  adventure  wild, 
I  periird  thus  the  helpless  child.' 
Offended  half,  and  half  submiss, 
*  Brotherand  Liege,  of  blame  like  this,* 
Edward  replied,  *  I  little  dream'd. 
A  stranger  messenger,  I  deem'd. 
Might  safest  seek  the  beadsman *s  cell, 
Where  all  thy  squires  are  known  so 

well. 
Noteless  his  presence,  sharp  his  sense, 
His  imperfection  his  defence. 
If  seen,  none  can  his  errand  guess ; 
If  ta'en,  his  words  no  tale  express : 
Methinks,  too,  yonder  beacon's  shine 
Might  expiate  greater  fault  than  mine.' 
*Rash,'  said  King  Robert,  *was  the 

deed; 
But  it  is  done.     Embark  with  speed ! 


Good  Father,  say  to  Isabel 
How  this  unhappy  chance  befell ; 
If  well  we  thrive  on  yonder  shore. 
Soon  shall  my  care  her  page  restore. 
Our  greeting  to  our  sister  bear. 
And  think  of  us  in  mass  and  prayer.* 


'Ay!'  said  the   Priest,   'while  this 

poor  hand 
Can  chalice  raise  or  cross  command. 
While  my  old  voice  has  accents'  use. 
Can  Augustine  forget  the  Brace !' 
Then  to  his  side  Lord  Ronald  press'd. 
And    whisper'd,    'Bear    thou     this 

request, 
That,  when  by  Bruce's  side  I  fight 
For  Scotland's  crown  and  freedom's 

right, 
The  princess  grace  her  knight  to  bear 
Some  token  of  her  favouring  care ; 
It  shall  be  shown  where  Eng^d'sbest 
May  shrink  to  see  it  on  my  crest 
And  for  the  boy — since  weightier  care 
For  royal  Bruce  the  times  prepare. 
The  helpless  youth  is  Ronald's  charge. 
His  couch  my  plaid,  his  fence  my  targe.' 
He  ceased ;  for  many  an  eager  hand 
Had  urged  the  barges  from  the  strand. 
Their  number  was  a  score  and  ten. 
They  bore  thrice  threescore  chosen 

men. 
With  such  small  force  did  Bruce  at 

last 
The  die  for  death  or  empire  cast ! 

XII. 

Now  on  the  darkening  main  afloat. 
Ready  and  mann'd  rocks  every  boat ; 
Beneath  their  oars  the  ocean's  might 
Was  dash'd  to  sparks  of  glimmering 

light 
Faint  and  more  faint,  as  off  they  bore. 
Their    armour    glanced   against    the 

shore, 
And,  mingled  with  the  dashing  tide, 
Their  murmuring  voices  distant  died. 
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'God  speed  them  I'  said  the  Priest, 

as  dark 
On  distant  billows  glides  each  bark ; 
*  O  Heaven  I  when  swords  for  freedom 

shine. 
And    monarch's   right,   the  cause  is 

thine! 
Edge  doubly  every  patriot  blow  ! 
Beat  down  the  banners  of  the  foe ! 
And  be  it  to  the  nations  known 
That  Victory  is  from  God  alone !  * 
As  up  the  hill  his  path  he  drew» 
He  tura'd  his  blessings  to  renew ; 
Oft  tum'dy  till  on  the  darkened  coast 
All  traces  of  their  course  were  lost ; 
Then  sloivly  bent  to  Brodick  tower, 
To  shelter  for  the  evening  hour. 


In  night  the  fairy  prospects  sink, 
Where  Cumray's  isles  with  verdant 

link 
Close  the  fair  entrance  of  the  Clyde ; 
The  "woods  of  Bute,  no  more  descried, 
Are  gone — and  on  the  placid  sea 
The  ro^vers  ply  their  task  with  glee, 
While  hands  that  knightly  lances  bore 
Impatient  aid  the  labouring  oar. 
The  half-faced  moon  shone  dim  and 

pale, 
And  glanced  against  the  whiten'd  sail ; 
But  on  that  ruddy  beacon-light 
Each  steersman  kept  the  helm  aright, 
And  oft,  for  such  the  King's  command. 
That  all  at  once  might  reach  the  strand, 
From  boat  to  boat  loud  shout  and  hail 
Wam'd  them  to  crowd  or  slacken  sail. 
South  and  by  west  the  armada  bore, 
And  near  at  length  the  Carrick  shore. 
As  less  and  less  the  distance  grows, 
High  and  more  high  the  beacon  rose ; 
The  light,  that  seem'd  a  twinkling  star, 
Now  blazed  portentous,  fierce,  and  £ar. 
Dark-red  the  heaven  above  it  glow'd. 
Dark-red  the  sea  beneath  it  flow'd, 
Red  rose  the  rocks  on  ocean's  brim, 
In  blood-red  light  her  islets  swim ; 


Wild  scream  the  dazzledsea-fowl  gave, 
Dropp'd  from  their  crags  on  plashing 

wave; 
The  deer  to  distant  covert  drew, 
Theblackcockdeem'dit  day, and  crew: 
Like  some  tall  castle  given  to  flame. 
O'er  half  the  land  the  lustre  came. 
'Now,  good  my  Liege,  and  brother 

sage, 
What  think  ye  of  mine  elfin  page?' 

*  Row  on !  •  the  noble  King  replied, 

*  We'll  learn  the  truth  whatc'er  betide ; 
Yet  sure  the  beadsman  and  the  child 
Could  ne'er  have  waked  that  beacon 

wild.* 


With  that  the  boats  approach'd  the 

land. 
But  Edward's  grounded  on  the  sand ; 
The  eager  Knight  leap'd  in  the  sea 
Waist-deep,  and  first  on  shore  was  he. 
Though  every  barge's  hardy  band 
Contended  which  should  gain  the  land. 
When  that  strange  light  which,  seen 

afar, 
SeemM  steady  as  the  polar  star. 
Now,  like  a  prophet's  fiery  chair, 
Seem'd  travelling  the  realms  of  air. 
Wide  o'er  the  sky  the  splendour  glows, 
As  that  portentous  meteor  rose ; 
Helm,  axe,  and  falchion  glitter'd  bright. 
And  in  the  red  and  dusky  light 
Hb  comrade's  &ce  each  warrior  saw. 
Nor  marvell'd  it  was  pale  with  awe. 
Then  high  in  air  the  beams  were  lost, 
And  darkness  sunk  upon  the  coast 
Ronald  to  Heaven  a  prayer  address'd. 
And   Douglas  cross'd   his  dauntless 

breast; 
*  Saint  James  protect  us  I  *  Lennox  cried ; 
But  reckless  Edward  spoke  aside, 
'Deem'st  thou,  Kirkpatrick,  in  that 

flame 
Red  Comyn's  angry  spirit  came. 
Or  would  thy  dauntless  heart  endure 
Once  more  to  make  assurance  sure  ?' 
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'Hush  I*  said  the  Bruce,   'we  soon 

shall  know 
If  this  be  sorcerer's  empty  show, 
Or  stratagem  of  southern  foe. 
The  moon  shines  out — upon  the  sand 
Let  every  leader  rank  his  band.' 


Faintly  the  moon's  pale  beams  supply 
That  ruddy  light's  unnatural  dye ; 
The  dubious  cold  reflection  lay 
On  the  wet  sands  and  quiet  bay. 
Beneath  the  rocks  King  Robert  drew 
His  scatter'd  files  to  order  due, 
Till  shield  compact  and  serried  spear 
In  the  cool  light  shone  blue  and  clear. 
Then  down  a  path  that  sought  the  tide, 
That  speechless  page  was  seen   to 

glide ; 
He  knelt  him  lowly  on  the  sand, 
And  gave  a  scroll  to  Robert's  hand. 
*  A  torch,'  the  Monarch  cried,  *  what, 

hot 
Nowshall  we  Cuthbert's  tidings  know.' 
But  evil  news  the  letters  bare, — 
The  Clifford's  force  was  strong  and 

ware. 
Augmented,  too,  that  very  mom. 
By    mountaineers    who    came   with 

Lorn; 
Long  harrow'd  by  oppressor's  hand. 
Courage  and  faith  had  fled  the  land, 
And  over  Carrick,  dark  and  deep. 
Had  sunk  dejection's  iron  sleep. 
Cuthbert  had  seen  that  beacon-flame, 
Unwitting  from  what  source  it  came. 
Doubtful  of  perilous  event, 
Edward's  mute  messenger  he  sent, 
If  Bruce  deceived  should  venture  o'er, 
To  warn  him  from  the  fatal  shore. 


As  round  the  torch  the  leaders  crowd, 
Bruce  read  these  chilling  news  aloud. 
'What    council,    nobles,    have    we 

now? 
To  ambush  us  in  greenwood  bough, 


And  take  the  chance  which  fate  may 

send 
To  bring  our  enterprise  to  end  ? 
Or  shall  we  turn  us  to  the  main 
As  exiles,  and  embark  again  ?' 
Answer'd  fierce  Edward,  *  Hap  what 

may. 
In  Carrick  Carrick's  Lord  must  stay. 
I  would  not  minstrels  told  the  tale 
Wildfire  or  meteor  made  us  quail.' 
AnswerM  the  Douglas,  '  If  my  Liege 
May  win  yon  walls  by  storm  or  siege. 
Then  were  each  brave  and  patriot  heart 
Kindled  of  new  for  loyal  part* 
Answer'd  Lord  Ronald,  'Notfor  shame 
Would  I  that  aged  Torquil  came, 
And  found,  for  all  our  empty  boast. 
Without  a  blow  we  fled  the  coast. 
I  will  not  credit  that  this  land, 
So  famed  for  warlike  heart  and  hand. 
The  nurse  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce, 
Will  l6ng  with  tyrants  hold  a  truce.' 
*  Prove  we  our  fate — the  brunt  we'll 

bide  I' 
So  Boyd  and  Haye  and  Lennox  cried ; 
So  said,  so  vowM,  the  leaders  all : 
So  Bruce  resolved :  '  And  in  my  hall 
Since  the  bold  Southern  make  their 

home. 
The  hour  of  pa3rment  soon  shall  come, 
When  with  a  rough  and  rugged  host 
Clifford  may  reckon  to  his  cost. 
Meantime,  through  well-known  bosk 

and  dell, 
I'll  lead  where  we  may  shelter  well.' 


Now  ask  you  whence  that  wondrous 

light. 
Whose    &iry    glow    beguiled    their 

sight? 
It  ne'er  was  known — ^yet  grey-hair'd 

eld 
A  superstitious  credence  held, 
That  never  did  a  mortal  hand 
Wake    its   broad    glare  on    Carrick 

strand; 
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Nay,  and  that  on  the  self-same  night 
When  Bruce  cross'd  o'er,  still  gleams 

the  light. 
Yearly  it  glcuims  o'er  mount  and  moor. 
And  glittering  wave  and  crimsoned 

shore — 
But  whether  beam  celestial,  lent 
By  Heaven  to  aid  the  King^s  descent, 
Or  fire  hell-kindled  from  beneath, 
To  lure  him  to  .defeat  and  death, 
Or  mrere  it  but  some  meteor  strange, 
Of  such  as  oft  through  midnight  range, 
Startling  the  traveller  late  and  lone, 
I  know  not ;  and  it  ne'er  was  known. 


No-w  up  the  rocky  pass  they  drew, 
And  Ronald,  to  his  promise  true. 
Still  made  his  arm  the  stripling's  stay. 
To  aid  him  on  the  rugged  way. 
'  Now^  cheer  thee,  simple  Amadine  ! 
Why  throbs  that  silly  heart  of  thine?' 
That  name  the  pirates  to  their  slave 
(In  Gaelic  *tis  the  Changeling)  gave; 
*  Dost  thou  not  rest  thee  on  my  arm  ? 
Do    not    my    plaid-folds    hold    thee 

warm? 
Hath  not  the  wild  bull's  treble  hide 
This  targe  for  thee  and  me  supplied  ? 
Is  not  Clan-Colla's  sword  of  steel  ? 
And,  trembler,  canst  thou  terror  feel  ? 
Cheer  thee,  and  still  that  throbbing 

heart; 
From  Ronald's  g^ard  thou  shalt  not 

part* 
O !  many  a  shaft,  at  random  sent. 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant ! 
And  many  a  word,  at  random  spoken, 
May  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  that's 

broken ! 
Half    sooth'd,     half     grieved,     half 

terrified. 
Close  drew  the  page  to  Ronald's  side ; 
A  wild  delirious  thrill  of  joy 
Was  in  that  hour  of  agony, 
As  up  the  steepy  pass  he  strove, 
Fear,  toil,  and  sorrow  lost  in  love  I 


The  barrier  of  that  iron  shore, 

The  rock's  steep  ledge,  is  now  climbM 

o'er; 
And  from  the  castle's  distant  wall. 
From  tower  to  tower   the   warders 

call: 
The  sound  swings  over  land  and  sea. 
And  marks  a  watchful  enemy. 
They  gain'd  the  Chase,  a  wide  domain 
Left  for  the  Castle's  silvan  reign. 
Seek   not    the  scene — the    axe,   the 

plough, 
The  boor's  dull  fence,  have  marr'd  it 

now; 
But  then,  soft  swept  in  velvet  green 
The  plain  with  many  a  glade  between, 
Whose  tangled  alleys  far  invade 
The  depth  of  the  brown  forest  shade. 
Here  the  tall  fern  obscured  the  lawn, 
Fair  shelter  for  the  sportive  fawn ; 
There,  tufted  close  with  copsewood 

green, 
Was  many  a  swelling  hillock  seen  ; 
And  all  around  was  verdure  meet 
For  pressure  of  the  fairies'  feet. 
The  glossy  holly  loved  the  park. 
The  yew-tree  lent  its  shadow  dark, 
And  many  an  old  oak,  worn  and  bare. 
With  all  itsshiver'd  boughs,  was  there. 
Lovely  between,  the  moonbeams  fell 
On  lawn  and  hillock,  glade  and  dell. 
The  gallant  Monarch  sigh'd  to  see 
These  glades  so  loved  in  childhood 

free. 
Bethinking  that,  as  outlaw  now. 
He  ranged  beneath  the  forest  bough. 


Fast  o'er  the  moonlight  Chase  they 

sped. 
Well  knew  the  band  that  measured 

tread, 
When,  in  retreat  or  in  advance. 
The  serried  warriors  move  at  once ; 
And  evil  were  the  luck,  if  dawn 
Descried  them  on  the  open  lawn. 
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Copses  they  traverse,   brooks    they 

cross, 
Strain  up  the  bank  and  o'er  the  moss. 
From  the  exhausted  page's  brow 
Cold    drops    of   toil    are   streaming 

now; 
With  effort  faint  and  lengthened  pause, 
His  weary  step  the  stripling  draws. 
'Nay,  droop   not  yet!'    the   warrior 

said; 
'  Come,  let  me  give  thee  ease  and  aid ! 
Strong  are  mine  arms,  and  little  care 
A  weight  so  slight  as  thine  to  bear. 
What  !  wilt    thou    not? — capricious 

boy  I 
Then   thine  own  limbs  and  strength 

employ. 
Pass  but  this  night,  and  pass  thy  care, 
I  '11  place  thee  with  a  lady  fair. 
Where  thou  shalt  tune  thy  lute  to  tell 
How  Ronald  loves  fair  Isabel  I ' 
Worn  out,  dishearten'd,  and  dismay'd, 
Here  Amadine  let  go  the  plaid ; 
His  trembling  limbs  their  aid  refuse, 
He  sunk  among  the  midnight  dews  I 


What  may  be   done? — the  night   is 

gone — 
The  Bruce's  band  moves  swifUy  on — 
Eternal  shame,  if  at  the  brunt 
Lord  Ronald  grace  not  battle's  front ) 
*  See  yonder  oak,  within  whose  trunk 
Decay  a  darken^  cell  hath  sunk ; 
Enter,  and  rest  thee  there  a  space, 
Wrap  in  my  plaid  thy  limbs,  thy  face, 
I  will  not  be,  believe  me,  far ; 
But  must  not  quit  the  ranks  of  war. 
Well  will  I  mark  the  bosky  bourne. 
And  soon,  to  guard  thee  hence,  return. 
Nay,  weep  not  so,  thou  simple  boy ! 
But  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy.' 
In  silvan  lodging  close  bestowed. 
He  placed  the  page,  and  onward  strode 
With  strength  put  forth,  o'er  moss  and 

brook, 
And  soon  the  marching  band  overtook. 


Thus  strangely  left,  long  sobb'd  and 

wept 
The  page,  till,  wearied  out,  he  slept 
A  rough  voice  waked  his  dream  — *  Nay , 

here, 
Here  by  this  thicket,  pass'd  the  deer — 
Beneath  that  oak  old  Ryno  staid — 
What  have  we  here  ? — a  Scottish  plaid. 
And  in  its  folds  a  stripling  laid  ? 
Come  forth  1   thy  name  and  business 

tell! 
What,  silent  ?  then  I  guess  thee  well, 
The  spy  that  sought  oldCuthbert's  cell. 
Wafted  from  Arran  yester  mom— 
Come,    comrades,  we    will    straight 

return. 
Our  Lord  may  choose  the  rack  should 

teach 
To  this  young  lurcher  use  of  speech. 
Thy  bow-string,  till  I  bind  him  fast* — 
'  Nay,  but  he  weeps  and  stands  aghast ; 
Unbound  we'll  lead  him,  fear  it  not ; 
Tis  a  fair  stripling,  though  a  Scot.' 
The  hunters  to  the  castle  sped. 
And  there  the  hapless  captive  led. 

XXIII. 

Stout  Clifford  in  the  castle-court 
Prepared  him  for  the  morning  sport ; 
And  now  with  Lorn  held  deep  di»» 

course. 
Now  gave  command  for  hound  and 

horse. 
War-steeds  and  palfre3rs   paw'd  the 

ground. 
And  many  a  deer-dog  howl'd  around. 
To  Amadine,  Lorn*s  well-known  word 
Replying.to  that  Southern  Lord, 
Mix'd  with  this  clanging  din,  might 

seem 
The  phantasm  of  a  fevered  dream. 
The  tone  upon  his  ringing  ears 
Came  like  the  sounds  which  fancy 

hears. 
When  in  rude  waves  or  roaring  winds 
Some  words  of  woe  the  muser  finds, 
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Until  more  loudly  and  more  near^ 
Their  speech  arrests  the  page's,  ear. 


'  And  was  she  thus/ said  Clifford,  *  lost? 
The  priest  should  rue  it  to  his  cost ! 
What  says  the  monk  ?*  *  The  holy  Sire 
Owns,  that  in  masquer*s  quaint  attire 
She  sought  his  skiff,  disguised,  un- 
known 
To  all  except  to  him  alone. 
But,  says  the  priest,  a  bark  from  Lorn 
Laid  them  aboard  that  very  morn, 
And  pirates  seized  her  for  their  prey. 
He  proffered  ransom-gold  to  pay. 
And  they  agreed— but  ere  told  o*er. 
The  winds  blow  loud,  the  billows  roar; 
They  sever'd,  and  they  met  no  more. 
He   deems — such  tempest  vex'd  the 

coast — 
Ship,  crew,  and  fugitive,  were  lost. 
So  let  it  be,  with  the  disgrace 
And  scandal  of  her  lofty  race ! 
Thrice  better  she  had  ne*er  been  bom, 
Than  brought  her  infamy  on  Lorn ! ' 


Lord  Clifford  now  the  captive  spied ; — 
'Whom,   Herbert,  hast  thou  there?' 
he  cried. 

*  A  spy  we  seized  within  the  Chase, 
A  hollow  oak  his  lurking  place.' 

*  What  tidings  can  the  youth  afford  ?* 

*  He  plays  the  mute.*     *  Then  noose 

a  cord — 
Unless  brave  Lorn  reverse  the  doom 
For  his  plaid's  sake.'     <  Clan-Colla's 

loom,' 
Said  Lorn,  whose  careless  glances  trace 
Rather  the  vesture  than  the  face : 
'Clan-Cc41a'8  dames  such  tartans  twine ; 
Wearer  nor  plaid  claims  care  of  mine. 
Give  him,  if  my  advice  you  crave, 
His   own   scadied  oak;  and  let  him 

wave 
In  air,  unless,  by  terror  wrung, 
A  frank  confession  find  his  tongue. 


Nor  shall  he  die  without  his  rite  ; 
Thou,  Angus  Roy,  attend  the  sight, 
And  give  Clan-CoUa's  dirge  thy  breath, 
As  they  convey  him  to  his  death.' 
*  O  brother  I  cruel  to  the  last  1' 
Through   the   poor    captive's  bosom 

pass'd 
The  thought,  but,  to  his  purpose  true, 
He  said  not,  though  he  sigh'd,  'Adieu! ' 


And  will  he  keep  his  purpose  still. 
In  sight  of  that  last  closing  ill, 
When  one   poor  breath,  one  single 

word, 
May  freedom,  safety,  life,  afford  ? 
Can  he  resist  the  instinctive  call, 
For  life  that  bids  us  barter  all  ? — 
Love,  strong  as  death,  his  heart  hath 

steel'd. 
His  nerves  hath  strung;  he  will  not 

yield! 
Since  that  poor  breath,  tliat  little  word. 
May  yield  Lor<f  Ronald  to  the  sword. 
Clan-CoUa's  dirge  is  pealing  wide. 
The  griesly  headsman 's  by  his  side ; 
Along  the  greenwood  Chase  they  bend , 
And  now  their  march  has  ghastly  end ! 
That  old  and  shatter'd  oak  beneath, 
They  destine  for  the  place  of  death. 
What  thoughts  are  his,  while  all  in  vain 
His  eye  for  aid  explores  the  plain  ? 
What  thoughts,  while,  with  a  dizzy  ear, 
He  hears  the   death-prayer  mutter'd 

near? 
And  must  he  die  such  death  accurst, 
Or  will  that  bosom-secret  burst  ? 
Cold  on  his  brow  breaks  terror's  dew. 
His  trembling  lips  are  livid  blue ; 
The  agony  of  parting  life 
Has  nought  to  match  that  moment's 

strife ! 

xxvii. 

But  other  witnesses  are  nigh. 
Who  mock  at  fear,  and  death  defy  ! 
Soon  as  (he  dire  lament  was  play'd, 
It  waked  the  lurking  ambuscade. 

Q  3 
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The  Island  Lord  look'd  forth,  and  spied 
The  cause,  and  loud  in  fury  cried, 
*By  Heaven,  they  lead  the  page  to  die, 
And  mock  me  in  his  agony ! 
They  shall  abye  it !  *   On  his  arm 
Bruce  laid  strong  grasp,  •  They  shall 

not  harm 
A  ringlet  of  the  stripling's  hair ; 
But,  till  I  give  the  word,  forbear. 
Douglas,  lead  fifty  of  our  force 
Up  yonder  hollow  water-course. 
And  couch  thee  midway  on  the  wold. 
Between  the  flyers  and  their  hold : 
A  spear  above  the  copse  display'd, 
Be  signal  of  the  ambush  made. 
Edward,  with  forty  spearmen,  straight 
Through  yonder  copse  approach  thc^ 

gate. 
And,  when  thou  hear'st  thebattle-din. 
Rush  forward,  and  the  passage  win. 
Secure   the   drawbridge— storm    the 

port, 
And  man  and  guard  the  castle-court. 
The  rest  move  slowly  forth  with  me, 
In  shelter  of  the  forest-tree. 
Till  Douglas  at  his  post  I  see.' 

XXVIII. 

Like  war-horse  eager  to  rush  on, 
Compeird  to  wait  the  signal  blown, 
Hid,  and  scarce  hid,  by  greenwood 

bough. 
Trembling  with  rage,  stands  Ronald 

now, 
And  in  his  grasp  his  sword  gleams  blue, 
Soon  to  be  dyed  with  deadlier  hue. 
Meanwhile  the  Bruce,  with  steady  eye, 
Sees  the  dark  death-train  moving  by, 
And,  heedful,  measures  oft  the  space 
The  Douglas  and  his  band  must  trace, 
Ere  they  can  reach  their  destined 

ground. 
Now  sinks  the  dirge's  wailing  sound. 
Now  cluster  round  the  direful  tree 
That  slow  and  solemn  company. 
While  hymn  mistuned  and  mutter  d 

prayer 
The  victim  for  his  (ate  prepare. 


What   glances  o*er    the   greenwood 

shade! 
The  spear  that  marks  the  ambuscade! 
'Now,  noble  Chief!  I  leave  thee  loose; 
Upon  them,  Ronald  ! '  said  the  Bruce. 

XXIX. 

'The   Bruce,   the    Bruce!*   to   well- 
known  cry 
His  native  rocks  and  woods  reply. 
'  The  Bruce,  the  Bruce !  *  in  that  dread 

word 
Theknellof  hundred  deaths  was  heard. 
The  astonished  Southern  gazed  at  first, 
Where  the  wild  tempest  was  to  burst. 
That  waked  in  that  presaging  name. 
Before,  behind,  around  it  came ! 
Half-arm'd,  surprised,  on  every  side 
Hemmed  in,  hew'd  down,  they  bled 

and  died. 
Deep  in  the  ring  the  Bruce  engaged. 
And   fierce   Clan-Colla's  broadsword 

raged! 
Full  soon  the  few  who  fought  were 

sped, 
Nor  betl*r  was  their  lot  who  fled. 
And  met,  *mid  terror's  wild  career, 
The  Douglas's  redoubted  3pear ! 
Two  hundred  yeomen  on  that  mom 
The  castle  left,  and  none  return. 

XXX. 

Not  on  their  flight  press*d  Ronald's 

brand, 
A  gentler  duty  claim'd  his  hand. 
He  raised  the  page,  where  on  the  plain 
His  f^ar  had  sunk  him  with  the  slain: 
And  twice,  that  mom,  siu-priae  well 

near 
Betray'd  the  secret  kept  by  fear; 
Once,  when,  with  life  returning,  caifae 
To  the  boy*s  lip  Lord  Ronald's  name, 
And  hardly  recollection  drown'd 
The  accents  in  a  munnuring  sound ; 
And  once,  when  scarce  he  could  resist 
The  Chiefhun's  care  to  loose  the  vest. 
Drawn    tightly    o*er    his    labouring 

breast. 
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But  then  the  Bruce's  bugle  blew, 
For  martial  work  was  yet  to  do. 


A  harder  task  fierce  Edward  waits. 
Ere  signal  given,  the  castle  gates 

His  fury  had  assail'd ; 
Such  was  his  wonted  reckless  mood, 
Yet  desperate  valour  oft  made  good. 
Even  by  its  daring,  venture  rude. 

Where  prudence  might  have  fail'd. 
Upon  the  bridge  his  strength  he  threw, 
And  struck  the  iron  chain  in  two. 

By  which  its  planks  arose ; 
The  warder  next  his  axe's  edge 
Struck  down  u]>on  the  threshold  ledge, 
Twixt  door  and  post  a  ghastly  wedge ! 

The  gate  they  may  not  close. 
Well  fought  the  Southern  in  the  fray, 
Clifford  and  Lorn  fought  well  that  day, 
But  stubborn  Edward  forced  his  way 

Against  a  hundred  foes. 
Loud  came  the  cry,  *  The  Bruce,  the 

Bruce !  * 
No  hope  or  in  defence  or  truce, 

Fresh  combatants  pour  in ; 
Mad  with  success,and  drunk  with  gore. 
They  drive  the  struggling  foe  before, 

And  ward  on  ward  they  win. 
Unsparing  was  the  vengeful  sword, 
And    limbs    were    lopp'd    and    life- 
blood  pour'd, 
The  cry  of  death  and  conflict  roarM, 

And  fearful  was  the  din ! 
The  startling  horses  plunged  and  flung. 
Clamoured  the  dogs  till  turrets  rung. 

Nor  sunk  the  fearful  cry. 
Till  not  a  foeman  was  there  found 
Alive,  save  those  who  on  the  ground 

Groan'd  in  their  agony  1 


The  valiant  Clifford  is  no  more ; 

On    Ronald's    broadsword    stream'd 

his  gore. 
But  better  hap  had  he  of  Lorn, 
Who,  by  the  ibemen  backward  borne. 


Yet  gain'd  with  slender  train  the  port 
Where  lay  his  bark  beneath  the  fort, 

And  cut  the  cable  loose. 
Short  were  his  shrifl  in  that  debate, 
That  hour  of  fury  and  of  fate. 

If  Lorn  encounter'd  Bruce  I 
Then  long  and  loud  the  victor-shout 
From  turret  and  from  tower  rung  out. 

The  rugged  vaults  replied ; 
And  from  the  donjon  tower  on  high. 
The  men  of  Canrick  may  descry 
Saint  Andrew's  cross,  in  blazonry 

Of  silver,  waving  wide ! 

XXXIIL 

The  Bruce  hath  won  his  father's  hall ! 
'Welcome,  brave  friends  and  com- 
rades all. 
Welcome  to  mirth  and  joy ! 
The  first,  the  last,  is  welcome  here. 
From  lord  and  chieftain,  prince  and 
peer. 
To  this  poor  speechless  boy. 
Great  God !  once  more  my  sire's  abode 
Is  mine — behold  the  floor  I  trode 

In  tottering  infancy ! 
And  there  the  vaulted  arch,  whose 

sound 
Echoed  my  joyous  shout  and  bound 
In  boyhood,  and  that  rung  around 

To  youth's  unthinking  glee ! 
O  first,  to  thee,  all-gracious  Heaven, 
Then  to  my  friends,  my  thanks  be 

given!* 
He  paused  a  space,  his  brow  he  cross'd, 
Then  on  the  board  his  sword  he  tossM, 
Yet  steaming  hot ;  with  Southern  gore 
From  hilt  to  point  'twas  crimson'd  o'er. 


*  Bring  here,'  he  said,  'the  mazers  four. 
My  noble  fathers  loved  of  yore. 
Thrice  let  them  circle  round  the  board, 
The  pledge,    fair    Scotland's    rights 

restored  I 
And  he  whose  lip  shall  touch  the  wine, 
Without  a  vow  as  true  as  mine, 

Q  5 
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To  hold  both  lands  and  life  at  nought. 
Until  her  freedom  shall  be  bought, — 
Be  brand  of  a  dislojral  Scot, 
And.  lasting  infamy  his  lot ! 
Sit,  gentle  friends  !  our  hour  of  glee 
Is  brie^  well  spend  it  joyously  I 
Blithest  of  all  the  sun's  bright  beams, 
When   betwixt  storm  and  storm  he 

gleams. 
Well  is  our  country's  work  begun, 
But  more,  far  more,  must  yet  be  done. 
Speed      messengers     the      country 

through ; 
Arouse  old  friends,  and  gather  new ; 
Warn  Lanark's  knights  to  gird  their 

mail. 
Rouse  the  brave  sons  of  Teviotdale, 
Let  Ettrick's  archers  sharp  their  darts. 
The  fairest  forms,  the  truest  hearts ! 
Call   all,  call   all!    from  Reedswair- 

Path, 
To  the  wild  confines  of  Cape-Wrath ; 
Wide  let  the  news  through  Scotland 

ring. 
The  Northern  Eagle  claps  his  wing  V 


Canto  Sixth. 


O    WHO,  that   shared   them,   ever 

shall  forget 
The  emotions  of  the  spirit-rousing 

time, 
When   breathless  in  the  mart  the 

couriers  met, 
Early  and  late,  at  evening  and  at 

prime; 
When   the  loud  cannon   and   the 

merry  chime 
Haird  news  on  news,  as  field  on 

field  was  won. 
When  Hope,  long  doubtful,  soarM 

at  length  sublime, 


And  our  glad  eyes,  awake  as  day 
begun, 
Watch'd  Joy's  broad  banner  rise,  to 
meet  the  rising  sun  ! 

O  these  were  hours,  when  thrilliBg 

joy  repaid 
A  long,  long  course  of  darkness, 

doubts,  and  fears ! 
The  heart-sick  faintness  of  the  hope 

dek/d, 
The  waste,  the  woe,  the  bloodshed, 

and  the  tears 
That   track'd  with  terror   twenty 

rolling  years. 
All  was  forgot  in  that  blithe  jubilee! 
Her  downcast  eye  even  pale  Afflic- 
tion rears. 
To  sigh  a   thankful  prayer,   amid 

the  glee. 
That   hail'd   the    Despot's   fall,   and 

peace  and  liberty ! 

Such    news   o'er   Scotland's    hills 

triumphant  rode. 
When   'gainst  the  invaders  tUm*d 

the  battle's  scale, 
When  Bruce's  banner  had  victorious 

flowed 
O'er  Loudoun's  mountain,  and  in 

lily's  vale ; 
When   English  blood  oft   deluged 

Douglas-dale, 
And  fiery  Edward  routed  stout  St. 

John, 
When  Randolph*s  war-cry  swell'd 

the  southern  gale. 
And  many  a  fortress,   town,  and 

tower  was  won. 
And  Fame  still  sounded  forth  fresh 

deeds  of  glory  done. 


Blithe     tidings    flew    from    baron's 

tower,' 
To  peasant's  cot,  to  forest-bower. 
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And  waked  the  solitary  cell 

Where  lone  Saint   Bride's  recluses 

dwell. 
Princess  no  more,  &ir  Isabel, 

A  vot'rcss  of  the  order  now, 
Say,  did  the  rule  that  bid  thee  wear 
Dim  veil  and  woollen  scapulaire, 
And  reft  thy  locks  of  dark-brown  hair, 

That  stem  and  rigid  vow, 
Did  it  condemn  the  transport  high. 
Which  glisten'd  in  thy  watery  eye, 
When  minstrel  or  when  palmer  told 
Each  fresh  exploit  of  Bruce  the  bold  ? — 
And  whose  the  lovely  form  that  shares 
Thy  anxious  hopes,   thy  fears,  thy 

prayers  1 
No  sister  she  of  convent  shade ; 
So  say  these  locks  in  lengthen^  braid, 
So  say  the  blushes  and  the  sighs. 
The  tremors  that  unbidden  rise, 
When,  mingled  with  the  Bruce's  fame. 
The  brave  Lord  Ronald's  praises  came. 

III. 
Believe,  his  father's  castle  won, 
And  his  bold  enterprise  begun. 
That  Bruce's.  earliest  cares  restore 
The  speechless  page  to  Arran's  shore : 
Nor  think  that  long  the  quaint  disguise 
Conceal'd  her  from  a  sister's  eyes ; 
And  sister-like  in  love  they  dwell 
In  that  lone  convent's  silent  cell. 
There  Bruce's  slow  assent  allows 
Fair  Isabel  the  veil  and  vows ; 
And  there,  her  sex's  dress  regain'd. 
The  lovely  Maid  of  Lorn  remain'd, 
Unnamed,  unknown,  while  Scotland 

far 
Resounded  with  the  din  of  war ; 
And  many  a  month,  and  many  a  day, 
In  calm  seclusion  wore  away. 

rv. 
These  days,  these  months,  to  years 

had  worn. 
When   tidings   of  high  weight  were 

borne 
To  that  lone  island's  shore ; 


Of  all  the  Scottish  conquests  made 
By  the  First  Edward's  ruthless  blade, 

His  son  retain'd  no  more,  . 
Northward  of  Tweed,  but  Stirling's 

towers, 
Beleaguer'd  by  King  Robert's  powers ; 

And  they  took  term  of  truce. 
If  England's  King  should  not  relieve 
The  siege  ere  John  the  Baptist's  eve. 

To  yield  them  to  the  Bruce. 
England  was  roused — on  every  side 
Courier  and  post  and  herald  hied, 

To  summon  prince  and  peer, 
At  Berwick-boundstomeet  their  Liege, 
Prepared  to  raise  fair  Stirling's  siege, 

With  buckler,  brand,  and  spear. 
The  term  was  nigh — they  muster'd 

fast, 
By  beacon  and  by  bugle-blast 

Forth  marshall'd  for  the  field ; 
There  rode  each  knight  of  noble  name, 
There  England's  hardy  archers  came, 
The  land   they  trode  seem'd  all  on 
flame, 

With  banner,  blade,  and  shield ! 
And  notfamed  England's  powers  alone, 
Renown'd  inarms,  the  summons  own ; 

For  Neustria's  knights  obey'd, 
Gascogne  hath  lent    her  horsemen 

good. 
And  Cambria,  but  of  late  subdued, 
Sent  forth  her  mountain-multitude, 
And   Connoght    pour'd    from  waste 

and  wood 
Her  hundred  tribes,  whose  sceptre 
rude 

Dark  Eth  O'Connor  sway'd. 


Right  to  devoted  Caledon 

The  storm  of  war  rolls  slowly  on, 

With  menace  deep  and  dread ; 
So  the  dark  clouds,  with  gathering 

power. 
Suspend  awhile  the  threaten'd  shower. 
Till  every  peak  and  sununit  lower 

Round  the  pale  pilgrim's  head. 
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Not  with  such  pilgrim's  startled  eye 
King  Robert  mark'd  the  tenip>est  nigh ! 

Resolved  the  brunt  to  bide, 
His  royal  summons  wam'd  the  land. 
That    all  who  own*d    their    King's 

command 
Should  instant  take  the  spear   and 
brand, 

To  combat  at  his  side. 
O  who  may  tell  the  sons  of  fame, 
That  at  King  Robert's  bidding  came, 

To  battle  for  the  right ! 
From  Cheviot  to  the  shores  of  Ross, 
From    Solway-Sands    to    MarshalV 
Moss, 

All  bounM  them  for  the  fight. 
Such  news  the  royal  courier  tells, 
Who  came  to  rouse  dark  Arran's  dells ; 
But  farther  tidings  must  the  ear 
Of  Isabel  in  secret  hear. 
These  in  her  cloister  walk,  next  mom. 
Thus  shared  she  with  the  Maid  of  Lorn : 


'  My  Edith,  can  I  tell  how  dear 
Our  intercourse  of  hearts  sincere 

Hath  been  to  Isabel  ? 
Judge  then  the  sorrow  of  my  heart, 
When   I   must  say   the  words,  We 

part! 
The  cheerless  convent-cell 
Was   not,  sweet  maiden,  made   for 

thee; 
Go  thou  where  thy  vocation  free 

On  happier  fortunes  fell. 
Nor,  Edith,  judge  thjrself  betra3r'd 
Though  Robert  knows  that   Lom's 

high  Maid 
And  his  poor  silent  page  were  one. 
Versed  in  the  fickle  heart  of  man. 
Earnest  and  anxious  hath  he  look'd 
How  Ronald's    heart  the    message 

brook'd 
That  gave  him,  with  her  last  farewell, 
The  charge  of  Sister  Isabel, 
To  think  upon  thy  better  right, 
And  keep  the  faith  his  promise  plight. 


Forgive  him  for  thy  sister's  sake. 
At  first  if  vain  repinings  wake — 

Long  since  that  mood  is  gone  : 
Now  dwells  he  on  thy  juster  claims. 
And  oft  his  breach  of  faith  he  blames- 
Forgive  him  for  thine  own  !* 


'  No  !  never  to  Lord  Ronald's  bower 
Will  I  again  as  paramour* 

*  Nay,  hush  thee,  too  impatient  maid. 
Until  my  final  tale  be  said  ! 

The  good  King  Robert  would  engage 
Edith  once  more  his  elfin  page. 
By  her  own  heart,  and  her  own  eye, 
Her  lover's  penitence  to  try — 
Safe  in  his  royal  charge  and  free. 
Should  such  thy  final  purpose  be, 
Again  unknown  to  seek  the  cell. 
And  live  and  die  with  Isabel.' 
Thus  spoke  the  Maid :  King  Robert's 

eye 
Might  have  some  glance  of  policy  : 
Dunstafihage  had  the  monarch  ta'en. 
And  Lorn  had  ownM  King  Robert's 

reign; 
Her  brother  had  to  England  fled. 
And  there  in  banishment  was  dead ; 
Ample,  through  exile,  death,  and  flight. 
O'er  tower  and  land  was  Edith's  right ; 
This  ample  right  o*er  tower  and  land 
Were  safe  in  Ronald's  fiuthful  hand. 

VIII. 

EmbarrassM  eye  and  blushing  cheek 
Pleasure  and  shame,  and  fear  bespeak ! 
Yet  much  the  reasoning  Edith  made : 

*  Her  sister's  faith  she  must  upbraid. 
Who  gave  such  secret,  dark  and  dear. 
In  council  to  another's  ear. 

Why  should  she  leave  the  peaceful 

cell? 
How  should  she  part  with  Isabel  f 
How  wear  that  strange  attire  agen  ? 
How  risk  herself  *midst  martial  men  ? 
And  how  be  guarded  on  the  way  ? — 
At  least  she  might  entreat  delay.' 
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Kind  Isabel,  with  secret  smile. 
Saw  and  forgave  the  maiden's  wile, 
Reluctant  to  be  thoug^ht  to  move 
At  the  first  call  of  truant  love. 

IX. 

Oh,  blame  her  not!   When  zephyrs 

Wake, 
The  aspen's   trembling   leaves   must 

^ake  ; 
When  beams  the  sun  through  April's 

shower, 
It  needs  must  bloom,  the  violet  flower; 
And  Love,  howe'er  the  maiden  strive, 
Must  with  reviving  hope  revive  I 
A  thousand  soft  excuses  came, 
To  plead  his  cause 'gainst  virgin  shame. 
Pledged  by  their  sires  in  earliest  youth. 
He  had  her  plighted  faith  and  truth — 
Then ,  'twas  her  Liege's  strict  command. 
And  she,  beneath  his  royal  hand, 
A  ward  in  person  and  in  land  : — 
And,  last,  she  was  resolved  to  stay 
Only  brief  space — one  little  day — 
Close  hidden  in  her  safe  disguise 
From  all,  butmostfrom  Ronald'seyes — 
But  once  to  see  him  more ! —  nor  blame 
Her  wish — to  hear  him  name  her  name! 
Then,  to  bear  back  to  solitude 
The  thought  he  had  his  falsehood  rued ! 
But  Isabel,  who  long  had  seen 
Her  pallid  cheek  and  pensive  mien, 
Andwell  herself  thecausemight  know, 
Though  innocent,  of  Edith's  woe, 
Joy'd,  generous,  that  revolving  time 
Gave  means  to  expiate  the  crime. 
High  glow'd  her  bosom  as  she  said, 
*Well  shall  her  sufieringsbe  repaid!' 
Now  came  the  parting  hour — a  band 
From  Arran's  mountains  left  the  land ; 
Their  chief,  Fitz-Louis,  had  the  care 
The  speechless  Amadine  to  bear 
To  Bruce,  vrith  honour,  as  behoved 
To  page  the  monarch  dearly  loved. 

X. 

The  Kinghaddeem'dthe  maiden  bright 
Should  reach  him  long  before  the  fight, 


But  storms  and  £ate  her  course  delay : 
It  was  on  eve  of  battle-day, 
When  o'er  the  Gillie's-hill  she  rode. 
The  landscape  like  a  furnace  glow'd,' 
And  far  as  e'er  the  eye  was  borne, 
The  lances  waved  like  autumn>com. 
In  battles  four  beneath  their  eye. 
The  forces  of  King  Robert  lie. 
And  one  below  the  hill  was  laid, 
Reserved  for  rescue  and  for  aid  ; 
And  three,  advanced,  form'd  vaward- 

line, 
'Twixt  Bannock's  brook  and  Ninian's 

shrine. 
Detach'd  was  each,  yet  each  so  nigh 
As  well  might  mutual  aid  supply. 
Beyond,  the  Southern  host  appears, 
A  boundless  wilderness  of  spears, 
Whose  verge   or  rear   the    anxious 

eye 
Strove  far,  but  strove  in  vain,  to  spy. 
Thick  flashing  in  the  evening  beam. 
Glaives,   lances,   bills,  and    banners 

gleam; 
And  where  the  heaven  join'd  with 

the  hill. 
Was  distant  armour  flashing  still. 
So  wide,  so  far,  the  boundless  host 
Seem'd  in  the  blue  horizon  lost 


Down  from  the  hill  the  maiden  pass'd. 
At  the  wild  show  of  war  aghast ; 
And  traversed  first  the  rearward  host. 
Reserved  for  aid  where  needed  most. 
The  men  of  Carrick  and  of  Ayr, 
Lennox  and  Lanark,  too,  were  there, 

And  all  the  western  land ; 
With  these  the  valiant  of  the  Isles 
Beneath  their  chieflains  rank'd  their 
files, 

In  many  a  plaided  band. 
There,  in  the  centre,  proudly  raised, 
The  Bruce's  royal  standard  blazed, 
And  there  Lord  Ronald's  banner  bore 
A  galley  driven  by  sail  and  oar. 
A  wild,  yet  pleasing  contrast,  made 
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Warriors  in  mail  and  plate  arrayd. 
With  the  plumed  bonnet  and  the  plaid 

By  these  Hebrideans  worn ; 
But  O  !  unseen  for  three  long  years, 
Dear  was  the  garb  of  mountaineers 

To  the  ficur  Maid  of  Lorn ! 
For  one  she  looked — but  he  was  far 
Busied  amid  the  ranks  of  war — 
Yet  with  affection's  troubled  eye 
She  mark'd  his  banner  boldly  fly, 
Gave  on  the  countless  foe  a  glance, 
And  thought  on  battle's    desperate 
chance. 

XII. 

To  centre  of  the  vaward*Une 
Fitz- Louis  guided  Amadine. 
Arm*d  all  on  foot,  that  host  appears 
A  serried  mass  of  glimmering  spears. 
There  stood  the   Marchers*  warlike 

band, 
The  warriors  there  of  Lodon's  land ; 
Ettrick  and  Liddell  bent  the  yew, 
A  band  of  archers  fierce,  though  few: 
The  men  of  Nith  and  Annan's  vale. 
And  the  bold  spears  of  Teviotdale ; — 
The  dauntless  Douglas  these  obey. 
And  the  young  Stuart's  gentle  sway. 
North-eastward    by  Saint    Ninian*s 

shrine, 
Beneath    fierce   Randolph's  charge, 

combine 
The  warriors  whom  the  hardy  North 
From  Tay  to  Sutheriand  sent  forth. 
The  rest  of  Scotland's  war-array 
With  Edward  Bruce  to  westward  lay. 
Where  Bannock,  with  his  broken  bank 
And  deep  ravine,  protects  their  flank. 
Behind  them,  screened  by  sheltering 

wood. 
The  gallant  Keith,  Lord  Marshal,  stood: 
His  men-at-arms  bear  mace  and  lance. 
And  plumes  that  wave,   and  helms 

that  glance. 
Thus  fair  divided  by  the  King, 
Centre,  and  right,  and  left* ward  wing, 
Composed  his  front ;  nor  distant  far 
Was  strong  reserve  to  aid  the  war. 


And  'twas  to  front  of  this  array, 
Her  guide  and  Edith  made  their  way. 


Here  must  they  pause ;  for,  in  advance 
As  far  as  one  might  pitch  a  lance, 
The  Monarch  rode  along  the  van, 
The  foe*s  approaching  force  to  scan, 
His  line  to  marshal  and  to  range. 
And  ranks  to  square,  and  fronts  to 

change. 
Alone  he  rode — from  head  to  heel 
Sheathed  in  his  ready  arms  of  steel ; 
Nor  mounted  yet  on  war-horse  wight. 
But,  till  more  near  the  shock  of  fight, 
Reining  a  palfrey  low  and  light. 
A  diadem  of  gold  was  set 
Above  his  bright  steel  basinet. 
And  clasp'd  within  its  glittering  twine 
Was  seen  the  glove  of  Argentine ; 
Truncheon  or  leading  staff  he  lacks, 
Bearing,  instead,  a  battle-axe. 
He  ranged  his  soldiers  for  the  fight. 
Accoutred  thus,  in  open  sight 
Of  either  host.    Three  bowshots  far. 
Paused  the  deep  front  of  England's 

war, 
And  rested  on  their  arms  awhile. 
To  close  and  rank  their  warlike  file, 
And  hold  high  council,  if  that  night 
Should  view  the  strife,  or  dawninglight 


O  gay,  yet  fearful  to  behold. 
Flashing  with  steel  and  rough  with 
gold. 

And  bristled  o'er  with  bills  and 
spears. 
With  plumes  andpennons  waving  fair, 
Was  that  bright  battle-front !  for  there 

Rode  England's  King  and  peers  : 
And  who,  that  saw  that  monarch  ride, 
His  kingdom  battled  by  his  side, 
Could  then  his  direful  doom  foretell! 
Fair  was  his  seat  in  knightly  selle, 
And  in  his  sprightly  eye  rms  set 
Some  spark  of  the  Plantagenet. 
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Though  light  and  wandering  was  his 

glance, 
It  flash*d  at  sight  of  shield  and  lance. 

*  Know'st  thou/  hesaid,  *  De  Argentine, 
Yon  knight  who  marshals  thus  their 

line?' 

*  The  tokens  on  his  helmet  tell 

The  Bruce,  my  Liege :  I  know  him 
well/ 

*  And  shall  the  audacious  traitor  brave 
The   presence  where    our    banners 

wave  ? ' 
'  So  please  my  Liege/ said  Argentine, 
'Were  he  but  horsedtjn'steed  like  mine, 
To  give  him  fair  and  knightly  chance, 
I  would  adventure  forth  my  lance.* 

*  In  battle-day/  the  King  replied, 

'  Nice  tourney  rules  arc  set  aside. 
Still  must  the  rebel  dare  our  wrath  t 
Set  on  him,  sweep  him  from  our  path  !* 
And,  at  King  Edward's  signal,  soon 
Dash'd   from  the  ranks  Sir    Henry 
Boune. 


Of  Hereford's  high  blood  he  came, 
A  race  renown'd  for  knightly  fame. 
He  bum'd  before  his  Monarch's  eye 
To  do  some  deed  of  chivalry. 
He  spurred  his  steed,  he  couch'd  his 

lance, 
And  darted  on  the  Bruce  at  once. 
As  motionless  as  rocks,  that  bide 
The  wrath  of  the  advancing  tide, 
The  Bruce  stood  fast     Each  breast 

beat  high. 
And  dazzled  "was  each  gazing  eye. 
The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  think, 
The  eyelid  scarce  had  time  to  wink. 
While  on  the  King,  like  flash  of  flame, 
Spurr'd  to  full  speed  the  war*  horse 

came ! 
The  partridge  may  the  falcon  mock 
If  that  slight  palfrey  stand  the  shock ; 
But,swervingfrom  the  Knight's  career, 
Just  as  they  met,  Bruce  shunn'd  the 

spear. 


Onward  the  baffled  warrior  bore 
His  course — but  soon  his  course  was 

o'er  I 
High  in  his  stirrups  stood  the  King, 
And  gave  his  battle-axe  the  swing. 
Right  on  De  Boune,  the  whiles  he 

pass'd. 
Fell  that  stern  dint,  the  first,  the  last ! 
Such  strength  upon  the  blow  was  put, 
The  helmet  crash'd  like  hazel-nut ; 
The  axe-shafl,  with  its  brazen  clasp. 
Was  shiver'd  to  the  gauntlet  grasp. 
Springs  from  the  blow  the  startled 

horse, 
Drops  to  the  plain  the  lifeless  corse  ; 
First  of  that  fatal  field,  how  soon, 
How  sudden,  fell  the  fierce  De  Boune  ! 


One  pitying  glance  the  Monarch  sped 
Where  on  the  field  his  foe  lay  dead  ; 
Then  gently  turn'd  his  palfrey's  head, 
And,  pacing  back  his  sober  way, 
Slowly  he  gain'd  his  own  array. 
There  round  their  King  the  leaders 

crowd, 
And  blame  bis  recklessness  aloud, 
That  risk'd  'gainst  each  adventurous 

spear 
A  life  so  valued  and  so  dear. 
His  broken  weapon's  shafl  surveyed 
The  King,  and  careless  answer  made, 
*  My  loss  may  pay  my  folly's  tax ; 
I  Ve  broke  my  trusty  battle-axe.' 
'Twas  then  Fitz- Louis,  bending  low. 
Did  Isabel's  commission  show ; 
Edith,  disguised  at  distance  stands, 
And  hides  her  blushes  with  her  hands. 
The  Monarch's  brow  has  changed  its 

hue, 
Away  the  gory  axe  he  threw, 
While  to  the  seeming  page  he  drew. 
Clearing  war's  terrors  from  his 

eye. 
Her  hand  with  gentle  ease  he  took, 
With  such  a  kind  protecting  look, 
As  to  a  weak  and  timid  boy 
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Might  speak,  that  dder  brother's  care 
And  elder  brother's  love  were  there. 


'  Fear  not/  he  said,  'young  Amadine ! ' 
Then  whispered,  'Still  that  name  be 

thine. 
Fate  plays  her  wonted  fantasy, 
Kind  Amadine,  with  thee  and  me, 
And  sends  thee  here  in  doubtful  hour. 
But  soon  we  are  beyond  her  power; 
For  on  this  chosen  battle-plain, 
Victor  or  vanquished,  I  remain. 
Do  thou  to  yonder  hill  repair ; 
The  followers  of  our  host  are  there. 
And  all  who  may  not  weapons  bear. 
Fitz-Louis,  have  him  in  thy  care. 
Joyful  we  meet,  if  all  go  well ; 
If  not,  in  Arran's  holy  cell 
Thou  must  take  part  with  Isabel ; 
For  brave  Lord   Ronald,    too,    hath 

sworn 
Not  to  regain  the  Maid  of  Lorn 
CThe  bliss  on  earth  he  covets  most), 
Would  he  forsake  his  battle-post. 
Or  shun  the  fortune  that  may  fall 
To  Bruce,  to  Scotland,  and  to  all 
But,  hark !  some  news  these  trumpets 

tell; 
Forgive  my  haste — farewell !  farewell ! ' 
And  in  a  lower  voice  he  said, 
*  Be  of  good  cheer ;  farewell,  sweet 

maid ! ' 


'What  train  of  dust,  with  trumpet- 
sound 

And  glimmering  spears,  is  wheeling 
round 

Our  lefVward  flank  ?'  the  Monarch 
cried 

To  Moray's  Earl,  who  rode  beside. 

'  Lo  !  round  thy  station  pass  the  foes ! 

Randolph,  thy  wreath  has  lost  a  rose.' 

The  Earl  his  visor  closed,  and  said, 

*  My  wreath  shall  bloom,  or  life  shall 
fade. 


Follow  my  household  1 '  And  they  go 
Like  lightning  on  the  advancing  foe. 

*  My  Liege,'  said  noble  Douglas  then, 
'  Earl  Randolph  has  but  one  to  ten : 
Let  me  go  forth  his  band  to  aid ! ' 

*  Stir  not     The  error  he  hath  made, 
Let  him  amend  it  as  he  may ; 

I  will  not  weaken  mine  array.' 
Then  loudly  rose  the  conflict-cry, 
And   Douglas's  brave   heart  swell'd 

high,— 
'  My  Liege,'  he  said, '  with  patient  ear 
I  must  not  Moray's  death-knell  hear ! ' 

*  Then  go— but  speed  thee  back  again.' 
Forth  sprung  the  Douglas  with  his 

train: 
But,  when  they  won  a  rising  hill, 
He  bade  his  followers  hold  them  still. 
'  See,  see  !  the  routed  Southern  fly ! 
The  Earl  hath  won  the  victory. 
Lo!  where  yon  steeds  run  masterless, 
His  banner  towers  above  the  press. 
Rein  up ;  our  presence  would  impair 
The  fame  we  come  too  late  to  share,' 
Back  to  the  host  the  Douglas  rode. 
And  soon  glad  tidings  are  abroad, 
That,  Dayncourt  by  stout  Randolph 

slain, 
His  followers  fled  with  loosen'd  rein. 
That  skirmish  closed  the  busy  day. 
And  couch'd  in  battle's  prompt  array. 
Each  army  on  their  weapons  lay. 

XIX. 

It  was  a  night  of  lovely  June, 

High  rode  in  cloudless  bluie  the  moon, 

Demayet  smiled  beneath  her  ray ; 
Old  Stirling's  towers  arose  in  light. 
And,  twined  in  links  of  silver  bright. 

Her  winding  river  lay. 
Ah,  gentle  planet  I  other  sight 
Shall  greet  thee  next  returning  night . 
Of  broken  arms  and  banners  tore, 
And  marshes  dark  with  human  gore. 
And   piles   of  slaughtered   men   and 

horse. 
And  Forth  that  floats  the  frequent 
corse. 
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And  many  a  wounded  wretch  to  plain 
Beneath  thy  silver  light  in  vain ! 
But  now,  from  England's  host,  the  cry 
Thou  hear'st  of  wassail  revelry, 
While  from  the  Scottish  legions  pass 
The    murmur'd    prayer,     the    early 

mass! 
Here,  numbers  had  presumption  given ; 
There,  bands  o*ermatchM  sought  aid 

from  Heaven. 


On  GillicVhill,  whose   height  com- 
mands 
The  battle-field,  fair  Edith  stands, 
With  serf  and  page  unfit  for  war, 
To  eye  the  conflict  from  afar. 
O !  with  what  doubtful  agony 
She  sees  the  dawning  tint  the  sky ! 
Now  on  the  Ochils  gleams  the  sun, 
And  glistens  now  Demayet  dun ; 
Is  it  the  lark  that  carols  shrill, 
Is  it  the  bittem*s  early  hum  ? 
No ! — distant,  but  increasing  still. 
The  trumpet's  sound  swells  up  the 
hill, 
With  the  deep  murmur  of  the  drum. 
Responsive  from  the  Scottish  host, 
Pipe-dang    and    bugle-sound    were 

toss'd, 
His   breast   and  brow   each   soldier 
cross'd, 
And  started  from  the  ground ; 
ArmM  and  array'd  for  instant  fight, 
Rose  archer,  spearman,  squire,  and 

knight, 
And  in  the  pomp  of  battle  bright 
The  dread  battalia  frownM. 


Now  on-ward,  and  in  open  view, 
The  countless  ranks  of  England  drew, 
Dark  rolling  like  the  ocean-tide 
When  the  rough  west  hath  chafed  his 

pride, 
And  his  deep  roar  sends  challenge  wide 
To  all  that  bars  his  way ! 


In  front  the  gallant  archers  trode. 
The  men-at-arms  behind  them  rode, 
And  midmost  of  the  phalanx  broad 

The  Monarch  held  his  sway. 
Beside  him  many  a  war-horse  fumes. 
Around  him  waves  a  sea  of  plumes, 
Where  many  a  knight  in  battle  known, 
And  some  who  spurs  had  first  braced 

on, 
And  deem'd  that  fight  should  see  them 

won, 
King  Edward's  bests  obey. 
De  Argentine  attends  his  side, 
With  stout  De  Valence,  Pembroke's 

pride. 
Selected  champions  from  the  train 
To  wait  upon  his  bridle-rein. 
Upon  the  Scottish  foe  he  gazed ; 
At  once,  before  his  sight  amazed. 

Sunk  banner,  spear,  and  shield ; 
Each  weapon-point  is  downward  sent. 
Each  warrior  to  the  ground  is  bent 

*  The  rebels,  Argentine,  repent ! 

For  pardon  they  have  kneel'd.' 

*  Ay  I  but  they  bend  to  other  powers, 
And  other  pardon  sue  than  ours ! 
See  where  yon  barefoot  Abbot  stands. 
And  blesses  them  with  lifted  hands ! 
Upon  thespot  where  they  have  kneel'd 
These  men  will  die,  or  win  the  field.* 

*  Then  prove  we  if  they  die  or  win  ! 
Bid  Gloster's  Earl  the  fight  begin.' 


Earl  Gilbert  waved  his  truncheon  high 

Just  as  the  Northern  ranks  arose. 
Signal  for  England's  archery 

To  halt  and  bend  their  bows. 
Then  stepp'd  each  yeoman  forth  a  pace, 
Glanced  at  the  intervening  space. 

And  raised  his  left  hand  high ; 
To  the  right  ear  the  cords  they  bring ; 
At  once  ten  thousand  bow-strings  ring. 

Ten  thousand  arrows  fly ! 
Nor  paused  on  the  devoted  Scot 
The  ceaseless  fury  of  their  shot ; 

As  fiercely  and  as  fast 
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Forth  whistling  came  the  grey-goose 

wing 
As  the  wild  haitstones  pelt  and  ring 

Adown  December's  blast. 
Nor  mountain  targe  of  toagh  bull-hide, 
Nor  lowland  mail,  that  storm  may  bide ; 
Woe,  woe  to  Scotland's  bannered  pride 

If  the  fell  shower  may  last ! 
Upon  the  right,  behind  the  wood. 
Each  by  his  steed  dismounted,  stood 

The  Scottish  chivalry ; 
With  foot  in  stirrup,  hand  on  mane, 
Fierce   Edward    Bruce    can    scarce 

restrain 
His  own  keen  heart,  his  eager  train, 
Until  the  archers  gain*d  the  plain ; 

Then  '  Mount,  ye  gallants  free !  * 
He   cried;  and,    vaulting  from   the 

ground. 
His  saddle  every  horseman  found. 
On  high  their  glitteringcrests  they  toss, 
As  springs  the  wild-fire  from  the  moss ; 
The  shield  hangs  down  on  every  breast, 
Each  ready  lance  is  in  the  rest. 

And  loud  shouts  Edward  Bruce, — 
'  Forth,  Marshal !  on  the  peasant  foe ! 
We  II  tame  the  terrors  of  their  bow. 

And  cut  the  bow-string  loose ! ' 

XXIII. 

Then  spurs  were  dashM  in  chargers* 

flanks. 
They  rush*d  among  the  archer  ranks. 
No  spears  were  there  the  shock  to  let. 
No  stakes  to  turn  the  charge  were  set,* 
And  how  shall  yeoman's  armour  slight 
Stand  the  long  lance  and  maceof  might  ? 
Or  what  may  their  short  swords  avail 
'Gainst  barbed  horse  and  shirt  of  mail  T 
Amid  their  ranks  the  chargers  sprung. 
High  o*er  their  heads  the  weapons 

swung, 
And  shriek  and  groan  and  vengeful 

shout 
Give  note  of  triumph  and  of  rout ! 
Awhile,  with  stubborn  hardihood. 
Their  English  hearts  the  strife  made 

good. 


Borne  down  at  length  on  every  side, 
Compell*d  to  flight,  they  scatter  wide. 
Let  stags  of  Sherwood  leap  for  glee, 
And  bound  the  deer  of  Dallom-Lee  ! 
The  broken  bows  of  Bannock's  shore 
Shall  in  the  greenwood  ring  no  more ! 
Round  Wakefield's  merry  May-pole 

now 
The  maids  may  twine  the  summer 

bough. 
May  northward  look  with    longing 

glance 
For  those  that  wont  to  lead  the  dance, 
For  the  blithe  archers  look  in  vain  1 
Broken,  dispersed,  in  flight  o'erta'en, 
PiercM    through,   trode    down,    by 

thousands  slain. 
They  cumber  Bannock's  bloody  plain. 

XXIV. 

The  King  with  scorn  beheld  their  flight. 
•Are  these,*  he  said,  *our  yeomen 

wight? 
Each  braggart  churl  could  boast  before 
Twelve  Scottish  lives  his  baldric  bore ! 
Fitter  to  plunder  chase  or  park 
Than  make  a  manly  foe  their  mark. 
Forward,  each  gentleman  and  knight ! 
Let  gentle  blood  show  generous  might. 
And  chivalry  redeem  the  fight ! ' 
To  rightward  of  the  wild  afiray 
The  field  show'd  fair  and  level  way ; 

But,  in  mid-space,  the  Bruce*s  care 
Had  bored  the  ground  with  many  a  pit. 
With  turf  and  brushwood  hidden  yet. 

That  form'd  a  ghastly  snare. 
Rushing,  ten  thousand  horsemen  came. 
With  spears  in  rest  and  heartson  flame. 

That  panted  for  the  shock ! 
With    blazing    crests    and    banners 

spread. 
And  trumpet-clangand  clamour  dread. 
The  wide   plain  thunder'd   to   their 
tread 

As  far  as  Stirling  rock. 
Down !  down!  inheadlongoverthrow, 
Horseman  and  horse,  the  foremost  go. 

Wild  floundering  on  the  field ! 
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The  first  are  in  destruction*s  gorge, 
Their  followers  wildly  o'er  them  urge ; 

The  knightly  helm  and  shield. 
The  mail,  the  acton,  and  the  spear. 
Strong  hand,  high  heart,  are  useless 

herel 
Loud  from  the  mass  confused  the  cry 
Of  dying  warriors  swells  on  high. 
And  steeds  that  shriek  in  agony ! 
They  came  like  mountain-torrent  red 
That  thunders  o'er  its  rocky  bed  ; 
They  broke  like  that  same  torrent's 

wave 
When  swallow'd  by  a  darksome  cave. 
Billows  on  billows  burst  and  boil, 
Maintaining  still  the  stern  turmoil, 
And  to  their  wild  and  tortured  groan 
Each  adds  new  terrors  of  his  own ! 


Too  strong  in  courage  and  in  might 
Was  England  yet,  to  yield  the  fight. 

Her  noblest  all  are  here ; 
Names  that  to  fear  were  never  known. 
Bold  Norfolk's  Earl  De  Brotherton, 

And  Oxford's  famed  De  Vere. 
There  Gloster  plied  the  bloody  sword, 
And  Berkley,  Grey,  and  Hereford  ; 

Bottetourt  and  Sanzavere, 
Ross,  Montague,  and  Mauley,  came. 
And  Courtena3r*s  pride,  and  Percy's 

fame — 
Names  known  too  well  in  Scotland's 

war 
At  FaUdrky  Methven,  and  Ehinbar, 
Blazed  broader  yet  in  afler  years 
At  Cressy  red  and  fell  Poitiers. 
Pembroke  with  these,  and  Argentine, 
Brought  up  the  rearward  battle-line. 
With  caution   o'er  the  ground  they 

tread. 
Slippery  with  blood  and  piled  with 

dead. 
Till  hand  to  hand  in  battle  set, 
The  bills  with  spears  and  axes  met. 
And,  closing  dark  on  every  side, 
Raged  the  full  contest  £Eur  and  wide. 


Then  was  thestrength  of  Douglas  tried. 
Then  proved  was  Randolph's  generous 

pride, 
And  well  did  Stewart's  actions  grace 
The  sire  of  Scotland's  royal  race  ! 

Firmly  they  kept  their  ground ; 
As  firmly  England  onward  press'd. 
And  down  went  many  a  noble  crest. 
And  rent  was  many  a  valiant  breast, 

And  Slaughter  revell'd  round. 


Unflinching  foot  'gainst  foot  was  set, 
Unceasing  blow  by  blow  was  met ; 

The  groans  of  those  who  fell 
Were  drown'd  amid  the  shriller  clang 
That  from  the  blades  and  harness  rang. 

And  in  the  battle-yell. 
Yet  fast  they  fell,  unheard,  forgot, 
Both  Southern  fierce  and  hardy  Scot ; 
And  O !  amid  that  waste  of  life. 
What  various  motives  fired  the  strife  ! 
The  aspiring  Noble  bled  for  fame. 
The  Patriot  for  his  country's  claim  ; 
This  Knight  his  youthful  strength  to 

prove, 
And  that  to  win  his  lady's  love  ; 
Some  fought  from  ruffian  thirst  ofblood , 
From  habit  some,  or  hardihood. 
But  ruffian  stem,  and  soldier  good, 

The  noble  and  the  slave. 
From  various  cause  the  same  wild  road. 
On  the  same  bloody  morning,  trode. 

To  that  dark  inn,  the  grave ! 

xxvu. 

The  tug  of  strife  to  flag  begins, 
Though  neither  loses  yet  nor  wins. 
High  rides  the  sun,  thick  rolls  the  dust, 
And  feebler  speeds  the  blow  and  thrust. 
Douglas  leans  on  his  war-sword  now. 
And  Randolph  wipes  his  bloody  brow ; 
Nor  less  had  toil'd  each  Southern 

knight. 
From  morn  till  mid^day  in  the  fight. 
Strong  Egremont  Cor  air  must  gasp, 
Beauchamp  undoes  his  visor-clasp, 
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And  Montague  must  quit  his  spear. 
And  sinks  thy  falchion,  bold  De  Vere ! 
The  blows  of  Berkley  fall  less  fast, 
And  gallant  Pembroke*s  bugle-blast 

Hath  lost  its  lively  tone ; 
Sinks,  Argentine,  thy  battle-word. 
And  Percy's  shout  was  fainter  heard, 

*  My  merry-men,  fight  on  1* 

XXVUI. 

Bruce,  with  the  pilot*s  wary  eye, 
The  slackening  of  the  storm  could  spy. 
*  One  effort  more,  and  Scotland 's 

freel 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  my  trust  in  thee 

Is  firm  as  Ailsa  Rock ; 
Rush  on  with  Highland  sword  and 

targe, 
I,    with    my    Carrick    spearmen 
charge : 
Now,  forward  to  the  shock  !* 
At    once  the  spears  were  forward 

thrown. 
Against  thesun  thebroadswordsshone; 
The  pibroch  lent  its  maddening  tone, 
And  loud  King  Robert's  voice  was 
known— 
<  Carrick,  press  on !  they  fail,  they  fail ! 
Press  on,  brave  sons  of  Innisgail, 

The  foe  is  fainting  fast ! 
Each  strike  for  parent,  child,  and 

wife, 
For  Scotland,  liberty,  and  life, — 
The  .battle  cannot  last !' 


The  fresh  and  desperate  onset  bore 
The  foes  three  furlongs  back  and  more. 
Leaving  their  noblest  in  their  gore. 

Alone,  De  Ai^entine 
Ye^  bears  on  high  his  red-cross  shield, 
Gathers  the  relics  of  the  field. 
Renews  the  ranks  where  they  have 
reel'd, 

And  still  makes  good  the  line. 
Brief  strife,  but  fierce,  his  efforts  raise 
A  bright  but  momentary  blaze. 


Fair  Edith  heard  the  Southern  shout. 
Beheld  them  turning  from  the  rout, 
Heard  the  wild  call  their  trumpets  sent 
In  notes  'twixt  triumph  and  lament. 
That  rallying  force,  combined  anew. 
Appeared  in  her  distracted  view 

To  hem  the  Islesmen  round ; 
*  O  God  I  the  combat  they  renew 

And  is  no  rescue  found  I 
And  ye  that  look  thus  tamely  on. 
And  see  your  native  land  o*erthrown, 
O !  are  your  hearts  of  flesh  or  stone  V 


The  multitude  that  watch'd  afar, 
Rejected  from  the  ranks  of  war, 
Had  not  unmoved  beheld  the  fight, 
When  strove  the  Bruce  for  Scotland's 

right; 
Each  heart  had  caught  the   patriot 

spark, 

Oldman  and  stripling,  priest  and  clerk. 

Bondsman  and  serf;  even  female  hand 

Stretch'd  to  the  hatchet  or  the  brand; 

But,  when   mute    Amadine    they 

heard 
Give  to  their  zeal  his  signal-word, 

A  frenzy  fired  the  throng ; 
*  Portents  and  miracles  impeach 
Our  sloth — the  dumb  our    duties 

teach — 
And   he  that  gives   the  mute  his 
speech 
Can  bid  the  weak  be  strong. 
To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  are  given 
A  native  earth,  a  promised  heaven ; 
To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  belongs 
The  vengeance  for  our  nation's  wrongs; 
The  choice,  *twixt  death  or  freedom, 

warms 
Our  breasts  as  theirs — To  arms,  to 

arms!* 
To  JUTOS  they  flew, — axe,   dub,  or 

spear, — 
And  mimic  ensigns  high  they  rear, 
And,  like  a  banner*d  host  afar. 
Bear  down  on  England's  wearied  war. 
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XXXI. 

Already  scattered  o'er  the  plain. 
Reproof,  command,  and  counsel  vain, 
The  rearward  squadrons  fled  amain, 

Or  made  but  doubtful  stay ; 
But  when  they  markM  the  seeming 

show 
Of  fresh  and  fierce  and  marshall'd  foe, 

The  boldest  broke  array. 

0  give  their  hapless  prince  his  due ! 
In  vain  the  royal  Edward  threw 

His  person  'mid  the  spears, 
Cried  '  Fight ! '  to  terror  and  despair, 
Menaced,  and  wept,  and  tore  his  hair, 

And  cursed  their  caitifi*  fears ; 
TUl  Pembroke  turn'd  his  bridle  rein, 
And  forced  him  from  the  fatal  plain. 
With  them  rode  Argentine,  until 
They  gain*d  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

But  quitted  there  the  train : 
'  In  yonder  field  a  gage  I  left, 

1  must  not  live  of  fame  bereft ; 

I  needs  must  turn  again. 
Speed  hence,  my  Liege,  for  on  your 

trace 
The  fiexy  Doug^  takes  the  chase, 

I  know  his  banner  well. 
God  send  my  Sovereign  joy  and  bliss 
And  many  a  happier  field  than  this ! 

Once  more,  my  Liege,  farewell.' 

XXXII. 

Again  he  faced  the  battle-field,— 
Wildly  they  fly,  are  slain,  or  yield. 
*  Now  then,'  he  said,  and  couch'd  his 

spear, 
'  My  course  is  run,  the  goal  is  near ; 
One  effort  more,  one  brave  career, 

Must  close  this  race  of  mine.* 
Then  in  his  stirrups  rising  high) 
He  shouted  loud  his  battle-cry, 

*  Saint  James  for  Argentine !' 
And,  of  the  bold  pursuers,  four 
The  gallant  knight  from  saddle  bore ; 
But  not  unharmM— a  lance's  point 
Has  found  his  breastplate's  loosen'd 
joint, 

An  axe  has  razed  his  crest ; 


Yet  still  on  Colonsay's  fierce  lord. 
Who  press'd  the  chase  with  gory 
sword. 

He  rode  with  spear  in  rest. 
And  through  his  bloody  tartans  bored, 

And  through  his  gallant  breast. 
Nail'd  to  the  earth,  the  mountaineer 
Yet  writhed  him  up  against  the  spear. 

And  swunghis  broadsword  round! 
— Stirrup,  steel-boot,  and  cuish  gave 

way, 
Beneath  that  blow's  tremendous  sway, 

The  blood  gush'd  from  the  wound; 
And  the  grim  Lord  of  Colonsay 

Hath  tum'd  him  on  the  ground, 
And  laugh'd  in  death'pang,  that  his 

blade 
The  mortal  thrust  so  well  repaid. 


Now  toil'd  the  Bruce,  the  battle  done, 
To  use  his  conquest  boldly  won  ; 
And  gave  command  for  horse  and 

spear 
To  press  the  Southern's  scattered  rear. 
Nor  let  his  broken  force  combine. 
When  the  war-cry  of  Argentine 

Fell  faintly  on  his  ear ; 
'  Save,  save  his  life,'  he  cried,  'O  save 
The  kind,  the  noble,  and  the  brave  ! ' 
The  squadrons    round  free  passage 
gave. 

The  wounded  knight  drew  near ; 
He  raised  his  red-cross  shield  no  more. 
Helm,  cuish,  and  breastplate  stream'd 

with  gore ; 
Yet,  as  he  saw  the  King  advance. 
He  strove  even   then  to  couch  his 
lance — 

The  effort  was  in  vain ! 
The  spur-stroke  fail'd   to   rouse  the 

horse; 
Wounded  and  weary,  in  mid-course 

He  stumbled  on  the  plain. 
Then  foremost  was  the  generous  Bruce 
To  raise  his  head,  his  helm  to  loose : 

*  Lord  Earl,  the  day  is  thine  1 
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My  Sovereign's  charge,  and  adverse 

fate, 
Have  made  our  meeting  all  too  late : 

Yet  this  may  Argentine, 
As  boon  from  ancient  comrade,  crave — 
A  Christian's  mass,  a  soldier's  grave.' 


Bruce    press'd    his  dying  hand — its 

grasp 
Kindly  replied ;  but,  in  his  clasp, 

It  stifien'd  and  grew  cold 
*  And,  O  farewell !'  the  victor  cried, 
'  Of  chivalry  the  flower  and  pride» 

The  arm  in  battle  bold. 
The  courteous  mien,  the  noble  race, 
The  stainless  faith,  the  manly  face ! 
Bid  Ninian's  convent  light  their  shrine 
For  latC'Wake  of  De  Argentine. 
O'er  better  knight  on  death-bier  laid. 
Torch  never  gleam'd,  nor  mass  was 

said!' 

xxzv. 
Nor  for  De  Argentine  alone 
Through  Ninian's  church  these  torches 

shone, 
And  rose  the  death-prayer's  awful 

tone. 
That  yellow  lustre  glimmer'd  pale 
On  broken  plate  and  bloodied  mail. 
Rent  crest  and  shattered  coronet, 
Of  Baron,  Earl,  and  Banneret ; 
And   the  best  names  that  England 

knew 
Claim'd  in  the  death-prayer  dismal  due. 

Yet  mourn  not,  Land  of  Fame  1 
Though  ne'er  the  leopards  on  thy 

shield 
Retreated  from  so  sad  a  field. 

Since  Norman  William  came. 
Oft  may  thine  annals  justly  boast 
Of  battles  stem  by  Scotland  lost ; 

Grudge  not  her  victory. 
When   for  her   freebom   rights  she 

strove; 
Rights  dear  to  all  who  freedom  love, 
To  none  so  dear  as  thee ! 


xxxvi. 
Turn  we  to  Bruce,  whose  curious  car 
Must  from  Fitz> Louis  tidings  hear; 
With  him,  a  hundred  voices  tell 
Of  prodigy  and  miracle, 

•  For  the  mute  page  had  spoke.' 

*  Page ! '  said  Fitz-Louis,  *  rather  say 
An  angel  sent  from  realms  of  day 

To  burst  the  English  yoke. 
I  saw  his  plume  and  bonnet  drop, 
Whenhurryingfrom  the  mountain  top: 
A  lovely  brow,  dark  locks  that  wave. 
To  his  bright  eyes  new  lustre  gave, 
A  step  as  light  upon  the  green 
As  if  his  pinions  waved  unseen !' 

*  Spoke  he  with  none  ?*  *  With  none — 

one  word 
Burst  when  he  saw  the  Island  Lord 
Returning  from  the  battle-field.' 
'What  answer  made  the  Chief?'  'He 

kneel'd, 
Durst  not  look  up,  but  mutter'd  low, 
Some  mingled  sounds  that  none  might 

know. 
And  greeted  him  'twixt  joy  and  fear, 
As  being  of  superior  sphere.' 


Even  upon  Bannock's  bloody  plain, 
Heap'd  then  with  thousands  of  the 

slain, 
'Mid  victor  monarch's  musings  high. 
Mirth  laugh'd  in  good  King  Rot>ert's 

eye. 
'  And  bore  he  such  angelic  air, 
Such  noble  front,  such  waving  hair! 
Hath  Ronald  kneel'd  to  him  ?*  he  said, 
*  Then  must  we  call  the  church  to  aid ; 
Our  vHll  be  to  the  Abbot  known. 
Ere  these  strange   news  are  wider 

blown ; 
To  Cambu&kenneth  straight  ye  pass. 
And  deck  the  church  for  solemn  mass, 
To  pay  for  high  deliverance  given, 
A  nation's  thanks  to  gracious  Heaven. 
Let  him  array,  besides,  such  state. 
As  should  on  princes'  nuptials  wait ; 
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Ourself  the  cause,  through  fortune's 

By  generous  friendship  given — had 

spite, 

fate  allowed. 

That  once  broke  short  that  spousal 

It  well  had  bid  thee  rank  the  proudest 

rite, 

of  the  proud ! 

Ourself  will  grace,  with  early  mom. 

The  bridal  of  the  Maid  of  Lorn.* 

All  angel  now ;  yet  little  less  than  all, 

While  still  a  pilgrim  in  our  world 

below! 

Go    forth,     my    Soag,    upon    thy 

What  Vails  it  us  that  patience  to 

venturous  way ; 

recall, 

Go  boldly  forth ;  nor  yet  thy  master 

Which   hid   its  own  to  soothe  all 

blame. 

other  woe ; 

Who    chose    no    patron    for    his 

What  'vails   to  tell,  how  Virtue's 

humble  lay, 

purest  glow 

And  graced  thy  numbers  with  no 

Shone  yet  more  lovely  in  a  form  so 

friendly  name. 

fair: 

Whose  partial  zeal  might  smooth 

And,  least   of  all,  what  'vails  the 

thy  path  to  fame. 

world  should  know 

Therr    was-^smd    O !    how    many 

That  one  poor  garland,  twined  to 

sorrows  crowd 

deck  thy  hair, 

Into  these  two  brief  words ! — there 

Is   hung  upon  thy  hearse,  to  droop 

was  a  claim 

and  wither  there ! 

END  OF  THE  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1833. 


I  COUI.D  hardly  have  chosen  a  sabjcct  more 
popular  in  Scotland  than  anythinfi^  connected 
with  the  Brace* thiatonr,  onlenl  had  attempted 
that  of  Wallace.  Bat  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  a  popular,  or  what  is  called 
a  /ii>(<if^  title,  thoueh  well  qualified  to  ensure 
the  publishera  anuntt  lost,  and  clear  their 
shelves  of  the  original  impression,  is  rather 
apt  to  be  hasardous  than  othemriae  to  the 
reputation  of  the  author.  He  who  attempts 
a  subject  of  distinguished  popularity,  has  not 
the  privilege  of  awakening  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  audience ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  already 
a\i'akened.  and  glows,  it  may  be,  more 
ardently  tnan  that  of  the  author  himself.  In 
this  case,  the  warmth  of  the  author  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  party  whom  he  addresses,  who 
has,  therefore,  little  chance  of  being,  in  Bayes*s 
phrase,  '  elevated  and  surprised  *  by  what  he 
has  thouffht  of  with  more  enthusiasm  than  the 
writer.  The  sense  of  this  risk,  joined  to  the 
consdonsness  of  striving  a^nst  wind  and 
tide,  made  the  task  of  composing  the  proposed 
poem  somewhat  heavy  and  hopeless ;  but,  like 
the  prise>fighter  in  '  As  You  Like  It,'  I  was 
to  wrestle  lor  my  reputation,  and  not  neglect 
any  advantage.  In  a  most  agreeable  pleasure- 
voyage,  whidi  I  have  tried  to  conmiemorate 
in  tM  Introduction  to  the  new  edition  of 
'The  Pirate,'  I  visited,  in  social  and  firiendly 
company,  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland, 
and  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  locali- 
ties of  whkm  I  meant  to  treat.  But  this 
voya^re,  which  was  in  every  other  effect  so 
delightftil,  was  in  its  conclusion  saddened  by 
one  of  those  strokes  of  fate  which  so  often 
mingle  themselves  with  our  pleasures.  The 
accomplished  and  excellent  person  who  had 
recommended  to  me  the  subject  for  'The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  and  to  whom  I  proposed 
to  inscribe  what  I  already  sunected  might 
be  the  doae  of  my  poetical  labours,  was 
unexpectedly  ranoved  from  the  world,  which 
she  seemed  only  to  have  visited  for  purposes 
of  kindness  and  benevolence.  It  is  needless 
to  say  bow  the  author's  feelings,  or  the  com- 


position of  his  trifling  woric,  were  affected 
by  a  drcumatance  which  occasioned  so 
many  tears  and  so  much  sorrow.  True  it  is, 
that  'The  Lord  of  the  Isles '  was  conduded, 
unwillingly  and  in  haste,  under  the  painful 
feeling  of  one  who  has  a  task  which  must  be 
finished,  rather  than  with  the  ardour  of  one 
who  endeavours  to  perform  that  task  wcU. 
Although  the  poem  cannot  be  said  to  have 
made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  public, 
the  sale  of  fifteen  thousand  copies  enabM 
the  author  to  retreat  from  the  field  with  the 
honours  of  war. 

In  the  meantime,  what  was  necessarily  to 
be  considered  as  a  failure  was  much  recoo- 
dled  to  my  fedings  by  the  success  attending 
my  attempt  in  another  species  of  composition. 
'Waverley'  had,  under  strict  incognito,  taken 
its  flight  from  the  press,  just  before  I  set  out 
upon  the  voyage  already  mentioned ;  it  had 
now  made  its  way  to  popularity,  and  the 
work  ana  tne  volumes  which 


of  that 
followed,    was   sufficient   to   have  satisfied 
a  gruiter  appetite  for  applause  than  I  have  at 
any  time  possessed. 

■  I  may  as  well  add  in  this  place,  that,  being 
much  urged  by  my  intimate  friend,  now  nn- 
happilvno  more,  William  Brskine  (a  Scottish 
jadg^  by  the  title  of  Lord  KJnedder),  I  agreed 
to  write  the  little  roniantk:  tale  called^  The 
Bridal  of  Triermain*;  but  it  was  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  make  no  serious 
effort  to  disown  the  composition,  if  report 
should  lay  it  at  his  door.  As  he  was  more 
than  suspected  of  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  as  I 
took  care,  in  several  places,  to  mix  something 
which  might  resemble  (as  far  as  was  in  my 
power)  my  friend's  feeling  and  manner,  the 
train  easily  caught,  and  two  large  editioas 
were  sold.  A  third  bdng  called  for.  Lord 
Kinedder  became  unwilling  to  aid  any  longer 
a  deception  whidi  was  going  farther  than  he 
expected  or  desired,  and  the  real  author's 
name  was  given.  Upon  another  occasion, 
I  sent  up  another  of  these  trifles,  which,  like 
schoolboys*  kites,  served  to  show  how  the 
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wind  of  popular  taste  was  setting.  The 
manner  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  rude 
minstrel  or  scald,  in  opposition  to  *  The  Bridal 
of  Trierxnain,*  which  was  desijnied  to  belong 
rather  to  the  Italian  school.  This  new  fugitive 
piece  was  called  'Harold  the  Dannt^ss*; 
and  I  am  still  astonished  at  my  having  com- 
mitted the  gross  error  of  selecting  the  \'cry 
name  whichXord  Byron  had  made  so  famous. 
It  encountered  rather  an  odd  fate.  My  in- 
genious friend,  Mr.  James  Hogg,  had  pub- 
lished, about  the  same  time,  a  work  called 
*  The  Poetic  Mirror,'  containing  imitations  of 
the  principal  living  poets.    There  was  in  it 


a  very  good  imitation  of  my  own  style,  which 
bore  sudi  a  resemblance  to  'Harold  the 
Dauntless,'  that  there  was  no  discovering  the 
original  from  the  imitation;  and  I  believe 
that  many  who  took  the  trouble  of  thinking 
upon  the  subject,  were  rather  of  opinion  that 
my  ingenious  friend  was  the  true,  and  not  the 
fictitious  Simon  Pure.  Since  this  period, 
which  was  in  the  year  1817,  the  author  has  not 
been  an  intruder  on  the  public  by  any 
poetical  work  of  importance. 

WALTER  SCOTT. 

Abbotsford,  Aprt'J  i8i)o. 


NOTES. 


Note  I. 

Tky  ru£gedhalU^  Ariomisht  rung, 
—P.  412. 

The  mins  of  the  Castle  of  Artomish  are 
situated  upon  a  promontory,  on  the  Morven, 
or  mainland  side  of  the  Sound  of  Mull,  a  name 
given  to  the  deep  arm  of  the  sea,  whidi  di- 
vides that  island  from  the  continent.  The 
situation  is  wild  and  romantic  in  the  highest 
degree*  having  on  the  one  hand  a  high  and 
prrapitooa  diain  of  rocksoverhangingthesea, 
and  on  the  other  the  narrow  entrance  to  the 
beantiful  salt-water  lake,  called  Loch  Alline, 
which  is  in  many  places  finely  fringed  with 
copaewood.  The  ruins  of  Artomish  are  not 
now  very  considerable,  and  consist  chiefly  of 
the  ranams  of  an  old  keep,  or  tower,  with  mig- 
mentsofoatwarddefences.  But  in  former  days 
it  was  a  place  of  great  consequence,  being  one 
of  the  principal  strongholds  which  the  Lords 
of  the  Isles,  during  the  period  of  their  stormy 
independence,  possessed  upon  the  mainland 
of  Argyleshire.  Here  they  assembled  what 
popular  tradition  calls  their  parliaments, 
meaning,  I  8iu>pose,  their  amr  pUniire^  or 
assembly  of  feudal  and  patriarchal  vassals 
and  dependents.  From  thisCastle  of  Artomish, 


dependent  sovereifinn,  a  commission  to  his 
tmsty  and  well-beloved  cousins,  Ronald  of 
the  Isles,  and  Duncan,  Arch-Dean  of  the  Isles, 
for  empowering  them  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  the  naost  excellent  Prince  Edward,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  Kingof  Prance  and  England 
and  Lord  of  Ireland.  Edward  IV,  on  his 
part,  named  Laurence,  Bish<^  of  Durham, 
the  Earl  of  Worcester,  the  Prior  of  St.  John's, 
Lord  Wenk>ck,  and  Mr.  Robert  StilUngton. 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  his  deputies  and 
commisaioDers,  to  confer  with  those  named  by 


the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  The  conference  termin- 
ated in  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles  agreed  to  become  a  vassal  to  the  crown 
<^  England,  and  to  assist  Edward  IV  and 
James  Earl  of  Douglas,  then  in  banishment, 
m  subduing  the  reaun  of  Scotland. 

The  first  article  provides,  that  John  do  Isle, 
Earl  of  Ross,  with  his  son  Donald  Balloch, 
and  his  grandson  John  de  Is^  with  all  their 
subjects,  men,  people,  and  inhabitants,  be- 
come vassals  and  liegemen  to  Edward  IV 
of  England,  and  assist  him  in  his  wars  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland;  and  then  follow  the 
allowances  to  be  made  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  in  recompense  of  his  military  service, 
and  the  provisions  for  dividing  such  conquests 
as  their  united  arms  should  make  upon  the 
mainland  of  Scotland  among  the  confederates. 
These  appear  such  curious  illustrations  of  the 
period,  that  they  are  here  subjoined : 

'Ittm,  The  seid  John  Erie  of  Rosse  shall, 
from  the  seid  fest  of  Whittesontyde  next 
comyng,  ycrely,  duryng  his  lyf,  nave  and 
take,  for  fees  ajui  wages  in  tyme  of  peas,  of 
the  seid  most  high  and  Chnstien  prince  c 
marc  sterlyng  m  Englysh  money ;  and  in 
tyme  of  werre,  as  long  as  he  shall  entende 
with  his  myght  and  power  in  the  said 
werres.  in  manner  and  fonrme  abovesaid, 
he  shall  have  wages  of  cc.  lb.  sterlyi^  of 
English  money  yearly :  and  after  the  rate 
of  the  tyme  that  he  shall  be  occupied  in  the 
seid  werres. 

'  Item^  The  seid  Donald  shall,  from  the 
seid  feste  of  Whittesontyde,  have  and  take, 
during  bis  lyf,  yerly,  in  tyme  of  peas,  for 
his  fees  and  wages,  zx  1.  sterlyng  ofEnglysh 
money,  and.  when  he  shall  be  occupied  and 
intend  to  the  werre,  with  his  myght  and 
power,  and  in  manner  and  fourmeaboveseid, 
he  shall  have  and  take,  for  his  wages  3rearly, 
xl  1.  sterlynge  of  Englysh  money ;  or  for  the 
rate  of  the  tyme  of  werrc 
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'' lUm^  The  «eid  John,  sonn  and  heire 
apparant  of  the  said  i>onald,  shall  have  and 
take,  yerely,  from  the  acid  fest,  for  his  fees 
and  wages,  in  the  tyme  of  peas,  x  1.  sterlyngc 
of  Enelysh  money ;  and  for  tyme  of  werre. 
and  his  intendynr  thereto,  in  manner  and 
foarme  aboveseid,  he  shall  have,  for  his  fees 
and  wages,  yearly  xx  I.  sterlynre  of  Englysh 
money;  or  after  the  rate  of  the  tjrme  tJiat 
he  shall  be  occupied  in  the  werre :  And  the 
seid  John,  th*  Brie  Donald  and  John,  and 
eche  of  them,  shall  have  good  and  sufficiaunt 
pairaent  of  the  seid  fees  and  wages,  as  wel 
for  tyme  of  peas  as  of  werre,  accordyng 
to  thees  articules  and  appovntements.  /wMt. 
It  is  appointed,  accordea,  concluded,  ana 
finally  determined,  that,  if  it  ho  be  that  here- 
after the  said  reauroe  of  Scotlande,  or  the 
more  part  thereof,  be  conquered,  subdued, 
and  brought  to  the  obeissance  of  the  seid 
most  high  and  Christien  prince,  and  his 
heires,  or  successonres,  of  the  seid  Lionell,  in 
foarme  aboveseid  descendyng,  be  the  assist- 
ance, helpe,  and  aide  of  ttie  said  John  Erie 
of  Rosse,  and  Donald,  and  of  James  Erie  of 
Douglas,  then,  the  said  fees  and  wages  for 
the  tyme  of  peas  cessyng,  the  same  eries 
and  Donald  shall  have,  by  the  graunte  of  the 
same  most  Christien  prince,  all  the  posses- 
sions of  the  said  reaume  beyonde  Scottishe 
see,  they  to  be  departed  equally  betwix 
them :  eche  of  them,  his  heires  and  succes- 
sours,  to  holde  his  parte  of  the  seid  most 
Christien  prince^  his  heires  and  snccessours, 
for  evermore,  m  right  of  his  croune  of 
England,  by  homage  and  feaute  to  be  done 
therefore. 

'//mt,  If  so  be  that,  by  th*  aide  and  assist- 
cnce  of  the  seid  lames  Erie  of  Douglas,  the 
said  reaume  of  Scotlande  be  conquered  and 
subdued  as  above^  then  he  shall  have,  enjoie, 
and  inherite  all  his  own  possessions,  landes, 
and  inheritannce,  on  this  syde  the  Soottishe 
see ;  that  is  to  saye,  betwixt  the  seid  Scot- 
tishe see  and  Englande,  such  he  hath  rejoiced 
and  be possessea  of  before  this ;  there  to  nolde 
them  of  the  said  most  high  and  Chrirtien  imnce, 
his  heires,  and  snccessours,  asisabovesaid,  for 
evermore,  in  right  of  the  coroone  of  Englonde, 
as  weel  the  said  Erie  of  Douglas,  as  his  heires 
and  snccessours,  by  homage  and  feaute  to  be 
done  therefore.' — Rymbr's  FaiUra  Convtn- 
Wanes  LiUrtu  ei  cujuseun^iu  gentris  Acta 
Publica^  fol.  vol.  v.  1741. 

Such  was  the  treaty  of  Artomisfa ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  allies  ever  made  any  very 
active  effort  to  realize  their  ambitious  designs. 
It  will  serve  to  show  both  the  power  of  these 
reguli,  and  their  indq>endeDce  upon  the  crown 
oTScotland. 

It  is  only  farther  necessary  to  say  of  the 
Castle  of  Artomish  that  it  is  almost  opposite 
to  the  Bayof  Aros,  in  the  Island  of  the  Mull, 
where  there  was  another  castle,  occasional 
residence  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles. 


Note  II. 
Rude  Heiskar*s  seal^  ihrough  surges  dark^ 
Will  long  pursue  the  fuin^reTs  oark. 

The  seal  displays  a  taste  for  music,  which 
could  scarcely  be  expected  from  his  habits 
and  local  predilections.  They  will  long  fol- 
low a  boat  in  which  any  musical  instrument 
is  played,  and  even  a  tune  simply  whistled 
has  attractions  for  them.  The  Dean  of  the 
Isles  says  of  Heiskar,  a  small  uninhabited 
rock,  atfout  twelve  fScottish)  miles  from  the 
isle  of  Uist,  th^t  an  infinite  slaughter  of  seals 
takes  place  there. 


NoTB  III. 
—  a  turrets  airy  Mead, 
Slender  and  steeps  and  battled  rounds 
Overlook' d   dark    Mull/    thy    mighty 

Sound.— V,  414, 
The  Sound  of  Mull,  which  divides  that 
island  from  the  continent  of  Scotland,  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  scenes  wh  ich  the  Hebrides 
afford  to  the  trai^ler.  Sailing  from  Oban 
to  Aros,  or  Tobermory,  through  a  narrow 
channel,  yet  deep  enough  to  b<^  vessels  of 
the  largest  burden,  he  has  on  his  lef^  the  bold 
and  mountainous  shores  of  Mull;  on  the  right 
those  of  that  district  of  Arg]/iediire,  called 
Morven,  or  Morvem,  successively  indented 
by  deep  salt-water  lochs,  running  up  many 
miles  inland.  To  the  soath«eastward  arise 
a  prodigious  range  of  mountains,  among 
which  Cruachan-Ben  is  pre-eminent ;  and  to 
the  north-east  is  the  no  less  huge  and  pic- 
turesque range  of  the  Ardnamurchan  bills. 
Many  ruinous  castles,  situated  genersdly  upon 
cliffs  overhanging  the  ocean,  add  interest  to 
the  scene,  lliose  of  Dooolly  and  Dua- 
stafihage  are  first  passed,  then  tnat  of  Duart, 


former^  belonging  to  the  chief  of  the  wariike 
and  powerful  sept  of  Macleans,  and  the  scene 
of  Miss  Baillie's  beautifiil  tragedy,  entitled 
'  The  Family  Legend.*  Still  passing  on  to  the 
northward,  Artomish  and  Aros  become  visible 
upon  the  opposite  shores;  and,  lastly  Min- 
garry,  and  other  ruins  of  less  distinguished 
note.  In  fine  weather,  a  grander  and  more 
impressive  scene,  both  from  its  natural 
beauties  and  associations  with  ancient  history 
and  tradition,  can  hardly  be  imagineo. 
When  the  weather  is  roug^  the  passage  » 
both  difficult  and  dangerous,  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  channd,  and  in  part  from 
the  number  of  inland  lakes,  out  of  wnich  sally 
forth  a  number  of  conflictmg  and  thwarting 
tides,  making  the  navigation  perilous  to  open 
boats.  The  sudden  flaws  and  gnsts  of  wind 
which  issue  without  a  moment's  warning 
from  the  mountain  glens,  are  equally 
formidable.  So  that  in  unsettled  weather* 
a  stranger,  if  not  much  accustomed  to  the 
sea,  may  sometimes  add  to  the  other  sublime 
•enaations  excited  by  the  scene,  that  feeling  of 
dignity  which  arises  from  a  sense  of  danger. 
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NOTB  IV. 

'  M«M  stas  bekcld. 

Round  twioB  a  hundrtd  islands  rolTd^ 
Front  Hiri^  ihaiktarsth^ir  norlfum  roar^ 
To  thtgrttn  Hay's fertUs  shore,''—  P.  414. 

The  number  of  the  western  islet  of  Scotland 
exceeds  two  hundred,  of  which  St.  Kilda  is 
the  nx>st  northerly,  andentlv  called  Hirth,  or 
Hirt.  probably  from  *  earth/  bdnr  in  fact  the 
whole  globe  to  its  inhabitants,  llay,  which 
now  belongs  almost  entirely  to  Walter 
CampbelU  Esq.  of  Shawfield,  is  by  far  the 
most  fertile  of  the  Hebrides,  and  has  been 
greathr  improved  under  the  spirited  and 
sagaaoua  management  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor. This  was  in  ancient  times  the 
princTpal  abode  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles, 
being,  if  not  the  largest,  the  most  important 
islana  of  their  archipelago.  In  Martin  s  time, 
some  relics  of  their  grandeur  were  3ret  extant^ 
*  Loch-Finlagan,  about  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, affords  salmon,  trouts,  and  eels :  this 
lake  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  isle.  The  Isle 
Finlagan.from  which  this  lake  hath  its  name, 
is  in  it.  It's  famous  for  being  once  the  court 
in  which  the  great  Blac-Donaid,  King  of  the 
Isles,  had  bis  residence :  his  houses,  chapel, 
&c.  are  now  ruinous.  His  guards  de  corps, 
called  Luchttach«  kept  guard  on  the  lake  side 
nearest  to  the  isle ;  the  walls  of  their  houses 
are  still  to  be  seen  there.    The  high  court  of 

1'adicature,  consisting  of  fourteen,  sat  always 
lere ;  and  there  was  an  appeal  to  them  from 
all  the  courts  in  the  isles :  the  eleventh  share 
of  the  sum  in  debate  was  due  to  the  principal 
judge.  There  was  a  big  stone  of  seven  foot 
square,  in  which  there  was  a  deep  impression 
made  to  receive  the  feet  of  Mac-Donald  ;  for 
he  was  crowned  King  of  the  Isles  standing  in 
this  stone,  and  swore  that  he  would  continue 
his  vassals  in  the  possession  of  their  lands,  and 
do  exact  justice  to  all  his  subjects :  and  then 
his  father^s  sword  was  put  into  his  hand.  The 
Bishop  of  Argyle  and  seven  priests  anointed 
him  king,  in  presence  of  all  the  heads  of  the 
tribes  in  the  isles  and  continent,  and  were  his 
vassals ;  at  whidi  time  the  orator  rehearsed 
a  catalogue  of  his  ancestors,*  &c  — Martim'Is 
Account  of  tM£  Western  IsUs^  8vo,  London, 
»7'6,  pp.  a40-«- 

Note  V. 

'•'—^Mintrarry^  sternly  placed^ 
CTereewes  tfu  wooalanaand  tha  waste, 

-P.4I4- 
The  Castle  of  lAingarry  is  situated  on  the 
sea-coast  of  the  district  of  Ardnamurcfaan. 
The  ruins,  which  are  tolerably  entire,  arc 
sarroonded  by  a  very  high  wall,  forming 
a  kind  of  polygon,  for  the  purpose  of  adapting 
itself  to  tne  projecting  angles  of  a  precipice 
overhanging  the  sea,  on  which  the  castle 
stands.  It  was  anciently  the  residence  of  the 
Mac^Ians,  a  dan  of  Mac-Doualds,  descended 


I  from  Ian,  or  Tohn,  a  grandson  of  Angus 

2 J,  Lord  of  the  Isles.  The  last  time  that 
tngarry  was  of  military  importance,  occurs 
in  the  celebrated  Leabhar  dearg,  or  Red-book 
of  Clanronald,  a  MS.  renowned  in  the  Os- 
sianic  controver^.  Allaster  Mac-Donald, 
commonly  called  Colquitto,  who  commanded 
the  Irish  auxiliaries  sent  over  by  the  Earl 
of  Antrim  during  the  great  civil  war  to  the 
assistance  of  Montrose,  began  his  enterprise 
in  1644  by  taking  the  castles  of  Kinloch- 
AUine  and  Mingarry,  the  last  of  which  made 
considerable  resistance,  as  might,  from  the 
strength  of  the  situation,  be  expected.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Allaster  Mac-Donald*s  ships, 
which  had  brought  him  over,  were  attacked  in 
Loch  Eisord,  in  Skye,  by  an  armament  sent 
round  by  the  covenantingparliament,  and 
his  own  vessel  was  taken.  This  circumstance 
is  said  chiefly  to  have  induced  him  to  continue 
in  Scotland,where  there  seemed  little  prospect 
of  raising  an  army  id  behalf  of  the  King.  He 
had  no  sooner  moved  eastward  to  join  Mon- 
trose a  junction  which  he  effected  in  the  braes 
of  Athole,  than  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  besieged 
the  castle  of  Mingarry,  but  without  success. 
Among  other  warriors  and  chiefs  whom 
Argyle  summoned  to  his  camp  to  assist  upon 
this  occasion  wasjohnof  Moidart,  the  Captain 
of  Clanronald.  Clanronald  appeared ;  but, 
far  from  yieldingeffectual  assistance  to  Aigyle; 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  being  in  arms  to 
lay  waste  the  district  of  Sunart,  then  be- 
longing to  the  adherents  of  Argyle,  and  sent 
part  ofthe  spoil  to  relieve  the  Castile  of  Min- 
garry. Thus  the  castle  was  maintained  until 
relieved  by  Allaster  Mac-Donald  (ColquittoX 
who  had  been  detached  for  the  purpose  by 
Montrose.  These  particularsarehardiy  worth 
mentioning,  were  they  not  connected  with  the 
memorablesuccessesof  Montrose,  related  by 
an  eyewitness,  and  hitherto  unknown  to  Scot- 
tish historians. 

Note  VI. 

TJke  htir  qf  mighty  Somerled,—Y.  414. 

Soroerled  was  thane  of  Argyle  and  Lord  ol 
the  Isles,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  seems  to  have  exercised  his 
authority  in  both  capacities,  independent  of 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  against  which  he  often 
stood  in  hostility.  He  made  various  incursions 
upon  the  western  lowlands  during  the  reign 
of  Malcolm  IV,  and  seems  to  haX'e  made 
peace  with  him  upon  the  terms  of  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  about  the  year  1 157.  In  1 164, 
tie  resumed  the  war  against  Malcolm,  and  in- 
vaded Scotland  with  a  large,  but  probably  a 
tumultuary  army,  collected  in  the  isles,  in  the 
mainland  of  Argyleshire,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bonringprovincciof Ireland.  Hewas  defeated 
and  slain  in  an  engagement  with  a  very 
inferior  force,  near  Renfrew.  His  son  Gillico- 
lane  fell  in  the  same  battle.  This  mighty 
chieftain  married  a  daughter  of  Olaus,  King 
of  Man.    From  him  our  genealogists  deduce 
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two  dynasties,  distinguished  in  the  stormy 
history  of  the  middle  a^es ;  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles  descended  from  his  elder  son  Ronald, — 
and  the  Lords  of  Lorn,  who  took  thdr  surname 
of  M'Douffal,  as  descended  of  his  second  son 
DougaL  That  Somerled's  territories  upon 
the  mainland,  and  upon  the  islands,  should 
have  been  thus  divided  between  his  two  sons, 
instead  of  passing  to  the  elder  exclusively, 
may  illustrate  the  uncertainty  of  descent 
among  the  great  Midland  families,  which 
«-e  shall  presently  notice. 

Note  VIL 
Lordoftht  IsUs.—V,  414. 

The  representative  of  this  independent  prin- 
cipality, tor  such  it  seems  tohave  been,  though 
acknowledging  occasionally  the  priMuninence 
of  the  Scottish  crown,  was,  at  the  period  of 
the  poem,  Angus,  called  Angus  Og ;  but  the 
name  has  been,  euphoniiugrratia^  exchanged 
for  that  of  Ronald,  which  frequently  occurs 
in  the  genealogy.  Angus  was  a  proiector  of 
Robert  Bruce,  whom  he  received  in  his  Castle 
of  Dunna>'erty,  during  the  time  of  his  greatest 
distress.  As  I  shall  be  equally  liable  to  cen- 
sure for  attempting  to  decide  a  contro\'er^ 
which  has  long  existed  between  three  distin- 
guished chieftains  of  this  family,  who  have 
lonflT  disputed  the  repraentation  of  the  Lord 
of  tne  Isles,  or  for  leaving  a  question  of  such 
importance  altogether  untouched,  I  choose, 
in  the  first  place,  to  give  such  information  as 
I  have  been  able  to  derive  from  Highland 
genealogists,  and  which,  for  those  who  luive 
patience  to  mvestigate  such  subjects,  really 
contains  some  curious  information  concerning 
the  history  of  the  Isles.  In  the  second  place, 
I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  miea  of 
succession  at  that  period,  without  pretending 
to  decide  their  bearing  upon  the  question  at 
issue,  which  must  depend  upon  evidence  which 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  examine. 

*  Angus  Og,'  savs  an  ancient  manuscript 
translated  from  tne  Gaelic.  *son  of  Angus 
Mor,  son  of  Donald,  son  ol  Ronald,  son  of 
Somerled,  high  chief  and  superior  Lord  of 
Innisg;all,  (or  the  Isles  of  the  Gael,  the  general 
name  given  to  the  Hebrides,)  he  married 
a  daughter  of  Cunbui,  namely,  Cathan  ;  she 
was  mother  to  John,  son  of  Angus,  and  with 
her  came  an  unusual  portion  m>m  Ireland, 
vis.  twenty-four  clans,  of  whom  twentv-four 
families  in  Scotland  are  descended.  Angus 
had  another  son,  namely,  young  John  PnuxJi, 
^"hose  descendants  are  called  Clan-Ban  of 
Glencoe.  and  the  M'Donaldsof  Fraoch.  This 
Angus  Og  died  in  IsIil  where  his  body  was 
interred.  His  son  Johnr  succeeded  to  the 
inheritance  of  Innisgall.  He  had  good  de- 
scendants, namely,  three  sons  procreate  of 
Ann,  daughter  of  Kodric,  high  chief  of  Lorn, 
and  one  oaughter,  Mary,  married  to  John 
Maclean,  Laird  of  Duart,  and  Landilan,  his 
brother.  Laird  of  Coll :  she  was  interred  in 
the  chnreh  of  the  Black  Nuns.    The  eldest 


sons  of  John  H'ere  Ronald.  Godfrey^  and  Angus. 
...  He  ga\'e  Ronald  a  jgreat  inheritance. 
These  were  the  lands  which  he  gave  him, 
viz.  from  Kikumin  in  Abertarf  to  the  river 
Seil,  and  from  thence  to  Beilli,  north  of  Eig 
and  Rum,  and  the  tiA-o  Uista,  and  from 
thence  to  the  foot  of  the  river  Glaidian. 
and  threescore  long  ships.  John  married 
afterwards  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  to 
Robert  Stewart,  King  of  Scotlancf  called 
John  Pemyear;  she  oore  him  three  good 
sons.  Donald  of  the  Isles,  the  heir,  John 
the  Tainister  (i.  e.  Thanel  the  second  son, 
and  Alexander  Carrach.  John  had  another 
son  called  Marcus,  of  whom  the  clan  Mac- 
donald  of  Cnoc.  in  Tirowen,  are  descended. 
T'  T'''.n  IIv.  I  l^>n^,  4nd  made  donations 
tc  !■  "!  ..  ,  i,  -  i-iHTTt'd  !hf?  chiipel  of 
Eorii.i)  ]  J.ici,  th<*  rhj^jicl  o!  Finla^jju,  and 
tht^  thapcl  of  ibf  I  ale  of  Tauitthae,  and  rave 
the  proper  fiimiCiire  for  the  Bpntc^  of  Cod, 
uplK^Jiilng  the  elcr^  and  tnonki  \  he  built 
01  rf|>air«l  the  chumh  of  the  Holy  Cr«8  im- 
mciiiatdy  before  his  death.  Mc'dtf-d  at  hb 
OKU  castlp  of  .^rrtoiinish^  m&ny  prjtOs  and 
monkii  took  tiae^aut^anac^it  a.t  hjftfyhi^jal,  and 
thcv  (.'rnLiiilmed  the  body  of  this  ilriiir  n'ian,and 
brought  it  to  ko  lam  kill ;  the  ahWt,  monks, 
anU  vifcnr^  ca,iDe  ^%  they  ouj^ht  to  iTirjet  the 
Kinjj  of  Fiongal,  and  out  oC  Frfat  respect  to 
hJN  nipinoiT  inommed  d^ht  aiir*  ^t%i\  nights 
o\rr  jt^  arv4  laM  tt  in  t!ii*  um«^  j/r-ive  with 
his  father,  in  Ihc  church  oi  Oran.  i^Su. 

*  Ronald,  son  of  John,  was  cnief  ruler  of 
the  Isles  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  was  old 
in  the  government  at  his  father  s  death. 

*  He  assembled  the  gentiy  of  the  Isles, 
brought  the  sceptre  from  Kudonan  in  Etg. 
and  delivered  it  to  his  brother  Donald,  who 
was  thereupon  called  M'Donald,  and  Donald 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  men  of  the  Uiies. 

*  Ronald,  son  of  John,  son  of  Angus  Og. 
was  a  great  supporter  of  the  churdi  ami 
detgy;  his  Jcsce^jJants  aT?  called  CLaii- 
ronaid.  He  giive  ilic  lintk  ol  TiiuniaH,  in 
Uist.  tCf  the  minister  Naf  It  fgrr  ever,  for 
the  nonuur  of  God  nuid  CoJumkill ;  lie  H-Aft 
proprietnt  i>f  all  the  Utntii  t*f  the  mjnh  ^tofig 
the  coa>t  and  the  i»l«t  he  died  in  ihi* 
vear  of  (  hrist  \j^^  in  his  owti  puoslaii  of 
Castle  1  irim,  tt^^  ine  five  ehitdna.  Donaid 
of  the  Itl*'=.,  son  of  Fohn,  son  of  Angus  Oy,  ibe 
brother  or  KonaJd.  took  posai^Dn  of  Int^gvdl 
by  thectm^etit  ofitii  broiher  and  thi?  uentr^ 
thereof:  thev  wrre  all  obediirnc  to  htm  :  h^ 
married  Mi^'ry  L^-nTry.  .1.1,1.^  h».^r  t*x  hh-  t\>ri 
of  Ross,  and  %  her  caiuta  i.li«±  *.«ki.uvui  i«t 
to  the  McDonalds.    After  his  sucoessii 


that  earldom,  he  was  called  M'Donald,  Lord 
of  the  Isles  and  Earl  of  Ross.  There  are 
many  things  written  of  him  in  other  places. 

*  He  fought  the  battle  of  Garioch  (i.  e.  Har- 
Iaw)a«unst  Duke  Murdoch,  the  governor:  the 


Earl  of  Mar  commanded  the  army,  in  support 
of  his  cUim  to  the  earldom  of  Ros8^whk»  was 
ceded  to  him  by  King  James  tbePirst,  alter 
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^«™«>t,  in«much  that  M^^^^f  i"4™- 
murchan  destroyed  the  BWotrsru^rt  nf  ,). 

John  Cathanach,  u-ere  ircaeh^^roud v  aken  bv 
Mte-Ce,in  m  ihe  island  of  Fmja^fi   in  r*S^ 

^«rr  buried   in  ihf  Church  of  ^^r  A„tk 
gJJcd  th«  Nrw  Chyrcr    xtre  v^r^t^n''" 
H  aJtve  at  that  time  tif  thrVhljdr^^J  J^u 

lf»^4H«lvps    in    (he  gltna  of  Irelanrl      m" 
tt*j.  i,«rm,p  of  III, 4  hSdi.^.pl':^^^;,, *  "t^,- 
^t  down  the  wood*  of  thci^  it]<^t,«  ;!.        I 
■»d«,royAle,>nd».  0..?:.^!^^^ 

■  ni«i««««.  I  Pn-wt,  B«  tb.  m«  wi,,  „, 


^.^l  tvfr.^J;'^  d-'i-VMn  totd 

I   hoBK  Where ?S'wa^a»dr.^>',»™'  to  the 

advice  and  direction  of  th-  EaH  J^iS 
«"«o   to    .he  1,1.,.  .Hd  MaeLi^  ^""^r: 

SThTiV"  """  "'""'f.  «"<J  fc'  a^d  ih« 

E-arJ  of  Ijennoat  acrrbrd  in  rUic  «  ^       .         '* 
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among  them,  caused  the  amy  to  diapene, 
which,  when  the  Barl  of  Lennox  heard,  be 
di^Minded  his  own  men.  and  made  it  np  with 
the  king.  Mac-Donala  went  to  IreUuid  to 
raise  men,  but  he  died  on  his  way  to  Dublin, 
at  Drogheda,  of  a  fever,  without  issue  of  either 
sons  or  daughters.* 

In  ^his  history  may  be  traced,  though  the 
Bard,  or  Seannachie,  touches  such  a  delicate 
discussion  with  a  gentle  hand,  the  point  of 
difference  between  the  three  principal  Kpts 
descended  from  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  The 
first  question,  and  one  of  no  easy  solution, 
where  so  little  evidence  is  produced,  respects 
the  nature  of  the  connexion  of  John,  called  by 
the  Archdean  of  the  Isles  *the  Good  John  of 
Ila,*  and  *the  last  Lord  of  the  Isles,*  with 
Anne,  daughter  of  Roderick  Mac^DouKul, 
high^hief  of  Lorn.  I  n  t  he  absence  of  positive 
evidence,  presumptive  must  be  resorted  to, 
and  I  own  it  appears  to  reader  it  in  the  highest 
degree  improoable  that  this  connexion  was 
otherwise  than  legitimate.  In  the  wars  be- 
tween David  II  and  Edward  Baliol,  John  of 
the  Isles  espoused  the  Baliol  interest,  to  which 
he  was  probably  determined  by  his  alliance 
with  Roderick  of  Lorn,  who  was,  from  every 
family  predilection,  friendly  to  Baliol  and 
hostile  to  Bruce.  It  seems  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  between  two  chiefe  of  the  same  descent, 
and  nearly  equal  power  and  rank,  (though 
the  Mac-Dougab  had  been  much  crushed  by 
Robert  Bruce,)  such  a  connexion  should  have 
been  that  of  concubinage;  and  it  appears 
more  likely  that  the  temodng  offer  of  an 
alliance  with  the  Bruce  family^  when  they  had 
obtained  the  decided  superiority  in  Scotland, 
induced  *  the  Good  John  of  Ila  *  to  disinherit, 
to  a  certain  extent,  bis  eldest  son  Ronald,  who 
came  of  a  stock  so  unpopular  as  the  Mac- 
Dongals,  and  to  call  to  his  succession  his 
younger  family,  bom  of  Margaret  Stuart, 
daughter  of  Robert,  afterwards  iCing  of  Scot- 
lano.  The  setting  aside  of  this  elder  branch 
of  his  family  was  most  prc^ably  a  condition 
of  his  new  alliance,  and  his  being  received 
into  favour  with  the  d3masty  he  had  always 
opposed.  Nor  were  the  laws  of  succesdon  at 
this  early  period  so  clearly  understood  as  to 
bar  such  transactions.  The  numerous  and 
strange  claims  set  up  to  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
when  vacant  by  the  death  of  Alexander  III, 
make  it  noanifest  how  very  little  the  inde- 
feasible hereditary  right  of  primogeniture  was 
valued  at  that  period.  In  fact,  the  title  of 
the  Braces  themselves  to  the  crown,  thou^ 
justly  the  most  popular,  when  assumed  with 
the  determination  of  asserting  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland,  was  upon  pure  principle 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Baliol.  For  Bruce, 
the  competitor,  claimed  as  son  of  Isabella, 
MOMu/daugfater  of  David,  Barl  of  Huntingdon ; 
and  John  Baliol,  as  grandson  of  Margaret, 
the  elder  daughter  of  that  same  earC  So 
that  the  plea  of  Bruce  was  founded  upon  the 
very  loose  idea,  that  as  tiie  great-grandson  of 
David  I,  King  of  ScotlandTand  the  nearest 


collateral  relation  of  Alexander  III,  he  was 
entitled  to  succeed  in  exclusion  of  the  great- 
great-i^randson  of  the  same  David,  though  by 
an  elder  daughter.  This  maxim  savoured  « 
the  ancient  practice  of  Scotland,  which  often 
called  a  brother  to  succeed  to  the  crown  as 
nearer  in  blood  than  a  granddiild,  or  even 
a  son  of  a  deceased  monaix:h.  But,  in  truth, 
the  maxims  of  inheritance  in  Scotland  were 
sometimes  departed  from  at  periods  when  they 
were  much  more  distinctly  understood.  Such 
a  transposition  took  place  in  the  family  of 
Hamilton^  in  1513,  when  the  descendants  of 
James,  third  Lord,  by  Lady  Janet  Home, 
were  set  aside,  with  an  appanage  of  great 
value  indeed,  in  order  to  call  to  the  a 


those  which  he  had  by  a  subsequent  marriage 
with  Janet  Beatonn.  In  short,  many  other 
examples  mi^ht  be  Quoted  to  show  that  the 
question  of  legitimacy  IS  notalwaysdetermned 
by  the  fact  of  succession  ;  and  there 


reason  to  believe,  that  Ronald,  descendant  of 
*  John  of  Ila '  by  Anne  of  Lorn,  was  legitimate, 
and  therefore  Lord  of  the  Isles  <UJutnt^  though 
(UJacio  his  younger  half-brother  Dooald,  son 
of  his  father's  second  marriage  with  the 
Princess  of  Scotland,  superseded  him  in  his 
right,  and  apparently  by  his  own  consent. 
From  this  Donald  so  preferred  is  descended 
the  family  of  Sleat.  now  Lords  Mao-DonakL 
On  the  other  hand,  from  Ronald,  the  excluded 
heir,  upon  whom  a  very  large  appanage  was 
settled,  descended  the  chiefe  of  Glengary  and 
Clanrooald,  each  of  whom  had  lu^gie  pos- 
sessions and  a  numerous  vassalage,  and 
boasted  a  long  descent  of  warlike  ancestry. 
Their  common  ancestor  Ronald  was  ranrdered 
bv  the  Barl  of  Rosa,  at  the  Monastenr  of 
Blcho,  A.D.  1546.  I  believe  it  has  been  suDJect 
of  fierce  dispute,  whether  Donald,  who  carried 
on  the  line  of  Glengary,  or  Allan  of  Motdart, 
the  ancestor  of  the  captains  of  Clanronald, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Ronald,  the  son  of  John 
of  Isla.  A  humble  Lowlander  may  be  per- 
mitted to  waive  the  discussion,  since  a  Sen- 
nachie  of  no  small  note,  who  wrote  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  expresses  himself  upon  this 
delicate  topic  in  the  following  words  : — 

'I  have  now  given  you  an  account  of  every- 
thing you  can  expect  of  the  descoidants  of 
the  clan  CoUa,  (i.  e.  the  Mao-Donalda,)  to  the 
death  of  Donald  Du  at  Drogheda,  namety, 
the  true  line  of  those  who  possessed  the  Isitt, 
Ross,  and  the  mountainous  countries  of 
Scotland.  It  was  Donald,  the  son  of  Angus, 
that  was  killed  at  Inverness  (by  his  own 
harper  Mao-i*CairbreX  son  of  John  of  the  Ues, 
son  of  Alexander,  son  of  DoMdd,  son  of  J<rfm, 
son  of  Angus  Og.  AndlknownotwhicfaofhiB 
kindred  or  relations  is  the  true  heir,  except 
these  five  sons  of  John,  the  son  of  Angus  Og, 
whom  I  heresetdownforyon,  namely.  KOM^ 
and  (Godfrey,  the  two  sons  of  the  oaoghter 
of  Mac-Dmiald  of  Lorn,  and  Donaldandfjolm 
Mor,  and  Alexander  Carrach,  the  three  sons 
of  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Robert 
Stewart,  King  of  Scotland.*— Z.MAAar/3bis/y. 
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NotbVIII. 

TJk4  Jfomst  9/ Lorn,— Y.  415. 

The  Hooae  of  L«om,  as  we  obaerved  in  a 
former  iiot&  was,  like  the  Lord  of  the  Ules, 
descended  frooi  a  son  of  Sozoerled,  slain  at 
Renfrew,  in  1164.  This  son  obtained  the 
succession  of  his  mainland  territories,  com- 
prebendin?  the  greater  part  of  the  three 
dittncUonLom,  mArgyleshire,  and  of  course 
m^t  rather  be  considered  as  peUy  princes 
than  feudal  barons.  They  assumed  the  patro- 
njrmic  appellation  of  Mao-Don|[al,  by  which 
tSer  are  distii^ished  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  Lord  of  Lorn  who  flourished 
dnrinp  the  ware  of  Brmce  was  Allaster  (or 
Alexander)  Mac-E>ongal,  called  Allaster  of 
Arsryle.  He  had  married  the  third  daughter 
of  John,  called  the  Red  Comyni,  ^ho  was 
slain  by  ftuce  in  the  Dominican  Church  at 
Dnmfnra,  and  hence  be  wasa  mortal  enemy  of 
that  prince,  and  more  than  once  reduced  him  to 
great  straiu  during  the  early  and  distressed 
period  of  his  rcien,  as  we  shall  have  repeated 
occasion  to  notice.  Bruce,  when  he  bqnui  to 
obtain  an  ascendency  in  Scotland,  took  the 
firtt  opportuni^  in  his  power  to  reauite  these 
injories.  He  marchedf  into  Argyleshire  to 
lay  waste  the  country.  John  of  Lorn,  son  of 
die  chieftain,  was  posted  with  his  foUowera 
in  the  formioable  pass  between  Dalmally  and 
Bunawe.  It  is  a  narrow  path  along  the  verge 
of  the  huge  and  predpitons  mountain,  called 
Cmachan<Ben,  and  guarded  on  the  other  side 
by  a  predpice  overhanging  Loch  Awe.  The 
pass  seems  to  the  eye  oil  a  soldier  as  strong  as 
tt  is  wild  and  romantic  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
traveller.  But  the  skill  of  Bruce  had  antia- 
patcd  this  difficulty.  While  his  main  body, 
^ngaf[ed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  men  of  Lorn, 
detained  their  attention  to  the  front  of  their 
TOsition,  TamesofDouglas,  with  Sir  Alexander 
Fraser,  Sir  William  Wiseman^  and  Sir  Andrew 
Crey,  ascended  the  mountain  with  a  select 
body  of  archery,  and  obtained  possesuonof  the 
faeights  which  commanded  the  pass.  A  volley 
of  arrows  descending  upon  them  directly 
warned  the  .\rgylcshii^  men  of  their  perilous 
situation,  and  their  resistance,  which  had 
hitherto  been  bold  and  manly,  was  changed 
into  a  precipitate  flight.  The  deep  and 
rapid  river  ot  Awe  was  then  (we  learn  the 
^rf  from  Barbour  with  some  surprise)  crossed 
by  a  bridge.  This  bridge  the  mountaineers 
Attempted  to  demolish,  but  Bruoe*s  followers 
were  too  close  upon  their  rear:  they  were, 
therefore,  without  refuge  and  defence,  and 


,  According  to  Lord  HaOes.    But  the 
listlnctfy  i^fsn  by  Wjmtoun :~ 


I  The  stmt, 
getiealoey  fa  distinctly  I 

*  Tbs  thryd  doochtjrr  of  Rod  Cwnqm, 
AJmawndyr  of  Amjla  sjme 
Talk,  and  weddyt  Bl  im  wyC 
And  oB  hyr  bo  gst  ia.ul  b^i  lyfc 
nMOO  of  Lmdo.  tbe  qnhflk  gat 
Ewyn  of  Lorao  oftyr  that.' 
WyinDUII'S  CMrmtck,  BookVUi.  Chspw  H  Una  30& 


were  dispersed  with  great  slaughter.  John 
of  Lorn,  suspicious  of  the  event,  had  eariy 
betaken  himselfto  the  galleys  >Khich  be  had 
uponthe  lake ;  but  the  feelings  which  Barbour 
assigns  to  him,  while  witnessing  the  rout  and 
slaughter  of  his  followers,  exculpate  him  from 
the  coarge  of  cowardice. 

*To  Jbone  off  Lome  it  mid  displeso 

I  trow,  quben  bo  bis  men  mycbt  se, 

Owto  OB  bis  scbippto  fra  tbe  se. 

Be  slayne  and  cbaiByt  in  tbe  biD, 

Tbat  be  mycbt  set  na  b^  tbar  tilL 

Bot  it  aagrys  als  gretuaaly. 

To  gud  battb  tbat  ar  worthi. 

To  se  tbar  ftyis  ftiMll  tbair  will 

As  to  tbairo  seiffto  tbole  tbe  in.'— B.  Vn.  T.  194. 

After  this  decisive  engagement,  Bruce  laid 
waste  Argylesihire,  and  besieged  Dunstaffnage 
Castle,  on  tbe  m^estem  shore  of  Lorn,  com- 
pelled it  to  surrender,  and  placed  in  that 
principal  stronghold  of  the  Mac-Doogals  a 

Sarrison  and  governor  of  his  own.  Tbe  elder 
lac-Dougal,  now  wearied  with  tbe  contest, 
sabmittra  to  the  victor ;  but  his  son,  *rebel- 
lioos,*  says  Barbour,  *  as  he  wont  to  be,*  fled 
to  England  by  sea.  When  the  wars  between 
the  Bruce  and  Baliol  factions  again  broke 
out  in  the  reign  of  David  II,  the  Lords  of 
Lorn  were  agam  found  upon  tbe  losing  side, 
owing  to  their  hereditary  enmity  to  the  bouse 
of  Bruce.  Accordingly.  u|>on  the  issue  of 
that  contest,  they  were  deprived  by  David  II 
and  his  successor  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
their  extensive  territories,  which  were  con- 
ferred upon  Stewart,  called  the  Knight  of  Lorn. 
Tbe  house  of  Mac-Dougal  continued,  bow- 
ever,  to  survive  the  loss  <m  power,  and  affords 
a  very  rare,  if  not  a  unique,  instance  of 
a  family  of  such  unlimited  power,  and  so  dis- 
tinguished during  the  middle  ages,  surviving 
the  decay  of  their  grandeur,  and  flourishing 
in  a  private  station.  The  Castle  of  Dimollv, 
near  Oban,  with  its  dependencies,  was  tne 
principal  part  of  what  remained  to  them,  with 
their  right  of  chieftainship  over  the  families  of 
their  name  and  blood.  These  they  continued 
to  enjoy  until  the  year  1715,  when  the  repre- 
sentative incurred  the  pienalty  of  forfeiture, 
for  his  accession  to  the  insurrection  of  that 
period;  thiu  losingthe  remains  ofhis  inheritance 
to  replace  upon  the  throne  the  descendants 
of  those  princes,  whose  accession  his  ancestors 
had  opposed  at  the  expense  of  their  fradal 
grandeur.  The  estate  was,  however,  restored 
about  174c  to  the  father  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor, whom  family  experience  had  taught 
the  hazard  of  interfering  with  the  established 

Sivemment,  and  who  remained  quiet  upon 
at  occasion.  He  therefore  regained  his 
property  when  many  Highland  chiefo  lost 
theirs. 

Nothing  can  be  more  wildly  beautiful  than 
the  situation  of  Dunolly.  The  ruins  are  sttu- 
ated  upon  a  bold  and  precipitous  promontory, 
overhanging  Loch  Etive,  and  distant  about  a 
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grown  with  ivy,  attest  that  it  had  been  once 
a  place  of  importance,  as  laree  apparently  as 
Artomish  or  I>un8taffna{^.  These  fragments 
enclose  a  courtyard,  of  which  the  keep  prob- 
ably formed  one  side  ;  the  entrance  being  by 
a  steep  ascent  from  the  neck  of  the  isthmus, 
formerly  cut  across  by  a  moat,  and  defended 
doubtless  by  out^ii'orks  and  a  drawbrid^. 
Beneath  the  castle  stands  the  present  mansion 
of  the  family,  having  on  the  one  hand  Loch 
Etive,  with  its  islands  and  mountains,  on  the 
other  two  romantic  eminences  tufted  with 
copsewood.  There  are  other  accompaniments 
suited  to  the  scene;  in  particular,  a  huge 
upright  pillar,  or  detached  fragment  of  that 
sort  of  rock  called  plum-pudding  stone,  upon 
the  shore,  about  a  ouarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
castle.  It  is  called  Clach-norcau^  or  the  Dog's 
Pillar,  because  Fingal  is  said  to  have  used 
it  as  a  stake  to  which  he  bound  his  celebrated 
dog  Bran.  Others  say,  that  when  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles  came  upon  a  visit  to  the  Lord  of 
Lorn,  the  dogs  brought  for  his  sport  were 
kept  beside  this  pillar.  Upon  the  whole,  a 
more  delightful  and  romantic  spot  can  scarce 
be  conceived  ;  and  it  receives  a  moral  inter- 
est from  the  considerations  attached  to  the 
residence  of  a  family  once  powerful  enough 
to  confront  and  defeat  Robert  Bmce,  and 
now  sunk  into  the  shade  of  private  Tifr ,  T*:  is 
at  present  possessed  by  Patrick  I^  L  m  I  >  >  u,  -  al, 
Esq.,  the  lineal  and  undisputed  rcj  rr-n'  ru:ii  ive 
of  tne  ancient  Lords  of  Lorn.  11 1>  >i'  ir  of 
Dunolly  fell  lately  in  Spain,  fighting  under 
the  Dulce  of  Weflington,— a  death  well  be- 
coming his  ancestry. 


NOTB  IX. 


Awaktd  bejfbrt  tfu  rushing ^rom^ 
The  fHifHic fires  of  ocean  gioWy 
Those  lightnings  q/the  wave. 

-P.  417- 
The  phenomenon  called  bv  sailors  Sea-fire, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
which  is  witnessed  in  the  Hebrides.  At 
times  the  ocean  appears  entirely  illuminated 
around  the  vessel,  and  a  long  train  of  lam- 
bent coruscations  are  perpetually  burst- 
ing upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  or  pursuing 
her  wake  through  the  darkness.  These  phos- 
phoric appearances,  concerning  the  oripn  of 
which  naturalists  are  not  agreed  in  opinion, 
seem  to  be  called  into  action  by  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  ship  through  the  water,  and  are 
probably  owing  to  the  water  being  saturated 
with  fish-spawn,  or  other  animal  substances. 
They  remind  one  strongly  of  the  description  of 
the  sea-snakes  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  wild,  but 
highly  poetical  ballad  of  'The  Ancient 
ilariner' — 


*  Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
1  watcb'd  the  water-uiakes. 


NOTB    X. 


irhite. 


They  tBoved  in  tracks  ofshinihig  w 
And  when  they  rear'd,  the  elvish  Ught 
Fen  off  fai  hoary  flakes. 


The  darh  fortress.—^.  418. 

The  fortress  of  a  Hebridean  chief  was  almost 
always  on  the  sea-shore,  for  the  facility  of 
communication  which  the  ocean  afforded. 
Nothing  can  be  more  wild  than  the  situations 
which  they  chose,  and  thedevices by  which  the 
architects  endeavoured  to  defend  them. 
Narrow  stairs  and  arched  vaults  were  the 
usual  mods  of  access ;  and  the  drawbridj^ 
appears  at  Dunstaffnage,  and  elsewhere,  to 
have  fallen  from  the  gate  of  the  building  to 
the  top  of  such  a  staircase ;  so  that  any  one 
advancing  with  hostile  purpose,  found  him- 
self in  a  state  of  exposed  and  precmrioos 
elevation,  with  a  golf  between  him  and  the 
object  of  his  attack. 

These  fortresses  were  guarded  with  e^nal 


The  duty  of  the  watch  devolved  chiefly 

upon  an  officer  called  the  Cockman,  who  had 
the  charge  of  challenging  all  who  approadied 
the  castle.  The  very  ancient  family  of  Mac- 
Niel  of  Bam  kept  this  attendant  at  their 
castle  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  Martin 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  difficulty 
which  attended  his  procuringentranoe there:— 
*The  little  island  Kismul  lies  about  aquarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  south  of  this  isle  (Barra) ; 
it  is  the  seat  of  Mackneil  of  Barra ;  there  is 
a  stone  wall  round  it  two  stories  high,  reach- 
ing the  sea ;  and  within  the  wall  there  is  an 
old  tower  and  sn  hall,  with  other  houses  about 
it.  There  is  a  little  magazine  in  the  tower,  to 
which  no  stranger  has  access.  I  saw  the 
officer  called  the  Cockman,  and  an  old  cock 
he  is ;  when  I  bid  him  ferry  me  over  the  water 
to  the  island,  he  told  roe  that  he  was  but  an 
inferior  officer,  his  business  being  to  attend 
in  the  tower ;  but  if  (says  he)  the  constabk; 
who  then  stood  on  the  wall,  will  give  you 
access,  I  *11  ferry  you  over.  I  desired  him  to 
procure  me  the  constable's  permission,  and  I 
would  reward  him  ;  but  having  waited  some 
hours  for  the  constable's  answer,  and  not 
receiving  any,  I  was  obliged  to  return  with- 
out seeing  this  fiamous  fort.     Mackneil  and 

of  this 
Iwas 
constable  was 
very  apprehensive  of  some  design  I  mtj^fat 
have  in  viewing  the  fort,  and  thereby  to  expose 
it  to  the  conauest  of  a  foreign  power ;  of  which 
I  supposed  there  was  no  great  cause  of  fear.* 


Note  XL 


Thai  keen  knight^  De  Argentine,  • 
—P.  4*1. 
Sir  Egidius,  or  Giles  de  Aigentine,  was  one 
of  the  mostaccomplishedknighuofthe  period. 
He  had  served  in  the  wars  of  Henry  of  Lax- 
embnrg  with  such  high  repntatioa,  that  he 
was,  in  popular  eitimatioa,  the  third  worthy 
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of  the  a^    TboM  to  whom  fiune  aasigned 

Eedence  over  him  were,  Henry  of  Laxem- 
htmaelf;  and  Robert  Bruce.  Ar£eatinc 
warred  m  Palestine,  cncoantered  thrice 
with  the  Saracena,  and  had  slain  two  antago- 
nists in  each  ei^t^^renient : — an  easy  matter, 
be  said,  for  one  Christian  knight  to  slay 
two  Pagan  dogs.  His  death  corresponded 
with  his  high  character.  With  Aymer  de 
Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  be  was  appointed 
to  attend  immediatelv  apon  the  person  of 
Edward  n  at  Bannodcbom.  When  the  day 
was  utterly  lost  they  forced  the  king  from  the 
field.  De  Argentine  saw  the  kinr  safe  firom 
immediate  danger,  and  then  took  his  leave 
of  htm  ;  *God  be  with  you,  sir,'  he  said,  *  it  is 
not  my  won  t  to  fly .  *  ^  saying,  he  turned  h  is 
horse,  cried  his  war-cry,  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  the  combatants,  and  was  slain. 
Baston,  a  rhyminjg  monk  who  had  been 
brought  by  Edwardto  celebrate  his  expected 
trinroph,  and  who  was  compelled  bv  the 
victors  to  compose  a  poem  on  his  <Kfeat, 
menttoos  with  some  ieelii^  the  death  of  Sir 
Giles  de  Argentine : 

Nokiiis  Argtmten,  ptieil  itulyU,  dulcis  Egidi^ 
Vix  scuram.  tnemtem  cutn  te  succnmtbtrt  xndi. 

*The  first  line  mentions  the  three  chief  re* 
qnisites  of  a  true  kniHht,  noble  birth,  valour, 
and  coarteousness.  Few  Leonine  coupldts 
can  be  produced  that  have  so  much  sentiment. 
I  wish  that  I  could  have  collected  more  ample 
memorials  concerning  a  character  altogether 
different  from  noodem  manners.  Sir  Giles 
d'Aigeotine  was  a  hero  of  romance  in  real 
tifc*    So  observes  the  excellent  Lord  Hailes. 


Note  XIL 


^FiU  me  the  migkiy  cup/^  he  said, 

*  Erst  awn'd  by  royaJ  SomerUd.'—P.  421. 

A  Hebridean  drinking-cnp,  of  the  most 
ancient  and  curious  workmanship,  has  been 
long  preserved  in  the  castle  of  Dunvegan,  in 
Sky«L  the  romantic  seat  of  Mao-Leod  of  Mac- 
L^d,  the  chief  of  that  ancient  and  powerful 
dan.  The  horn  of  Rorie  More,  preserved  in 
the  same  family,  and  recorded  oy  Dr.  John- 
son, is  not  to  lie  compared  with  this  piece 
of  antiquity,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  curi- 
osities in  Scotland.  The  following  is  a  pretty 
accurate  description  of  its  shape  and  oimen- 
sioosL  but  canno^  I  fear,  be  perfectly  under- 
stood without  a  drtLwing. 

This  very  curious  piece  of  antiqni^  is  nine 
inches  ana  three-quarters  in  inside  de(>th,  and 
ten  and  a  half  in  height  on  the  outside,  the 
extreme  meaanre  over  the  lipsbdng  four  inches 
and  a  half.  The  cup  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  wrought  ledge,  beautifully  ornamented, 
aoout  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 
Beneath  this  ledge  the  shape  of  ^e  cap  is 


rounded  off;  and  terminates  in  a  flat  circle, 
like  that  of  a  tea-cup :  four  short  feet  support 
the  whole.  Above  the  fwojecting  led^  the 
shape  of  the  cup  is  nearly  square,  projecting 
outward  at  the  brim.  The  cup  is  made  of 
wood,  (oak  to  all  aopearance,)  but  most 
curiously  wrought  and  embossed  with  silver 
work,  wnich  projects  from  the  vessel.  There 
are  a  number  of  r^ular  projecting  sockets, 
which  appear  to  have  bec»  set  with  stones ; 
two  or  tnree  of  them  still  hold  pieces  of  coral, 
the  rest  are  emptv.  At  the  tour  comers  oC 
the  projecting  ledge,  or  cornice,  are  four 
sockets,  macn  larger,  probably  for  pebbles  or 
precious  stones.  The  workmanship  of  the 
silver  is  extremely  elegant,  and  appears  to 
have  been  highly  gilded.  The  ledge,  brim, 
and  legs  of  the  cup  are  of  silver.  The  family 
tradition  bears  that  it  was  the  property  of  Neil 
Ghlune-dhu,  or  Black-knee.  Etut  who  this 
Neil  was,  no  one  pretends  to  say.  Around  the 
edge  of  the  cup  is  a  legend,  perfectly  legible, 
in  the  Saxon  black-letter,  which  seems  to 


Bio :  lalds  :  jakh :  H  JR«n :  9nd^  :  9< :  U 
9r  :  iEUtrau  :  Vich  :  U  Sushis  :  Jftgrgntil  :  | 

^ecit:Jltt0:9i:Jr:93oB«htiXi:CHmi: 

The  inscription  may  run  thus  at  length: 
Ufojohannts  Mich  Magni  Pritidpis  dt  Hr 
Matuu  Vich  Liahia  Magryneil  et  sperat 
Domino  Ihesu  dari  dementiam  iJlorum 
ofera.  Fecit  Anno  DominiiMxOniliOimL 
Which  may  run  in  English  :  ufo,  the  son  of 
John,  the  son  of  Magnus,  Prince  of  Man,  the 
firrandson  of  Liahia  Macgiyneil,  trusts  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  that  their  works  (i.  e.  his  own  and 
those  of  his  ancestors)  will  obtain  mercy. 
Oneil  Oiroi  made  thb  in  the  year  of  God 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

But  this  version  does  not  include  thepuszling 
letters  HR  before  the  word  Manae.  Within 
the  mouth  of  the  cup  the  letters  Jhs  (Jesus) 
are  repeated  four  times.  Prom  this  and  other 
circumstances  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  chalice.  This  circumstance  may  perhaps 
account  fortheuseofthetwo Arabic  numerals 
03.  These  figures  were  introduced  by  Pope 
Sylvester,  A.  D.  991,  and  might  be  used  in  a 
vessel  formed  for  church  service  so  early  as 
995.  The  workmanship  of  the  whole  cup  is 
extremely  elegant,  and  resembles,  I  am  told, 
antiques  of  the  same  nature  preserved  in 
Ireland. 

The  cups  thus  elegantly  formed,  and  highly 
valued,  were  by  nomeansutensilsof  meresbow. 
Martin  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
festivals  of  his  time,  and  I  have  heard  similar 
instances  of  brutality  in  the  Lowlands  at  no 
verydistant  period. 

*  The  manner  of  drinking  used  by  the  chief 
men  of  the  Isles  is  called  m  their  language 
Stieah,  i.e.  a  Round ;  for  the  company  sat  in 
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a  circle,  the  cup-bcarer.fiird  the  drink  round 
to  them,  and  all  waa  drank  out,  whatever  the 
liquor  was,  whether  stronj^  or  weak;  they 
continued  drinkinr  sometimes  tu'enty^bur. 
sometimes  forty-eieht  hours :  It  was  reckoned 
a  piece  ofmanhoodto  drink  until  theybecame 
drunk,  and  there  were  two  men  with  a  barrow 
attending  punctually  on  such  occaaons.  They 
stood  at  tne  door  until  some  became  drunk, 
and  they  carry*d  them  upon  the  barrow  to 
bed,  and  returned  again  to  their  post  as  long 
as  any  continued  fresh,  and  so  carried  off  the 
whole  company,  one  by  one,  as  they  became 
drunk.  Several  of  my  acquaintance  have 
been  witnesses  to  this  custom  of  drinking, 
but  it  is  now  abolished.* 

This  savage  custom  was  not  entirely  done 
away  within  this  last  generation.  I  have 
heard  of  a  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  a 
water-drinker,  and  was  permitted  to  abstain 
from  the  strong  potations  of  the  company. 
The  bearers  carried  away  <me  man  after 
another,  till  no  one  was  len  but  this  Scottish 
Hirglip.  They  then  came  to  do  him  the  same 
good  office,  which,  however,  he  declined  as 
unnecessary,  and  proposed  to  walk  to  his 
bedroom.  It  was  a  permission  he  could  not 
obtain.  Never  such  a  thin^  had  happened, 
they  said,  in  the  castle !  that  it  was  impossible 
but  he  must  require  their  assistance,  at  any 
rate  he  must  submit  to  receive  it;  and  carried 
him  off  in  the  barrow  accordingly.  A  classical 
penalty  was  sometimes  imposed  on  those  who 
balked  the  rules  of  good  feUowshipby  evading 
thei  r  share  of  the  banquet.  The  same  author 
continues : — 

'Among  persons  of  distinction  it  was 
reckonedan  affront  put  upon  any  company  to 
broach  a  piece  of  wine,  ale,  or  aqnavitae,  and 
not  to  see  it  all  drank  out  at  one  meeting.  If 
any  man  chance  to  go  out  from  the  company, 
though  but  for  a  few  minutes,  he  is  obliged, 
upon  his  return,  and  before  he  take  his  seat, 
to  make  an  apology  for  his  absence  in  rhyme ; 
which  if  he  cannot  perform  he  is  liable  to  such 
a  share  of  the  reckoning  as  the  company 
thinks  fit  to  impose :  which  custom  obtams  in 
many  places  still,  and  is  called  Bianchiz  Bard, 
which,  in  their  language,  signifies  the  poet*s 
congratulating  the  company.* 

Few  cups  were  better,  at  least  more 
actively,  employed  in  the  rude  hospitality  of 
the  period,  than  those  of  Dunvegan;  one 
of  which  we  have  just  described.  There  is 
in  the  Leabhar  Dearg,  a  song,  intimating 
the  overflowing  gratita^  of  a  bard  of  Clan- 
Ronald,  after  the  exuberance  of  a  Hcbridcan 
festival  at  the  patriarchal  fortress  of  Mac- 
Leod. The  translation  being  obviously  very 
literal,  has  greatly  flattened,  as  I  am  informed, 
the  enthusiastic  gratitude  ot  the  ancient  bard ; 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  works  of  Homer 
or  Virgil,  to  say  nothing  of  Mao-Vuirich,  might 
have  suffered  by  their  transfusion  through 
such  a  medium.  It  is  pretty  plain,  that  when 
the  tribute  of  poetical  praise  was  bestowed, 
the  horn  of  Rorie  More  had  not  been  inactive. 


l/p<m  Str  RotUric  Mor  Uadtod^  by  NiaU 
Mor  MacVuirich, 

*The  six  nights  I  remained  in  the  Dunv^an, 
it  was  not  a  show  of  hospitality  I  met  with 
there,  but  a  plentiful  feast  in  thy  fair  hall 
among  thy  numerous  host  of  heroes. 

'The  family  placed  all  around  under  the 
protection  of  their  great  chief,  raiiied  by  his 
prosperity  and  respect  for  his  warlike  feats, 
now  enjoying  the  company  of  his  friends  at 
tlie  feast,— Amidst  the  sound  of  harps,  over- 
flowing cups,  and  happy  ]^outh  unaccustomed 
to  guile,  or  feud,  partaking  of  the  generous 
fare  by  a  flaming  nre. 

'Mighty  Chief,  liberal  to  all  in  your  princely 
mansion,  filled  with  your  numerous  warlike 
host,  whose  generous  wine  would  overcome 
the  hardiest  heroes,  yet  we  continued  to  enjoy 
the  feast,  so  happy  our  host,  so  generous  oar 
i^s^^—TranslaUd  by  D.  Mac-intosh, 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  a  modem 
bard,  who  has  experienced  the  hospitality  of 
Dunvegan  Castle  in  the  present  day,  to  omit 
paying  his  own  tribute  <k  gratitude  for  a  re- 
ception more  elegant  indeed,  but  not  less 
kindly  sincere,  than  Sir  Roderick  More 
himself  could  have  afforded.  Bat  Johnson 
has  already  described  a  similar  scene  in  the 
same  ancient  patriarchal  residence  of  the 
I^rds  of  Mao-Leod:— 'Whatever  is  imaged 
in  the  wildest  tales,  if  giants,  dragons,  and 
enchantment  be  excepted,  woold  Se  felt  by 


uncertainty,  to  the  hospitality  and  elegance 
of  Raasay  or  Dunvegan.* 


NOTB  XIII. 


With  soUmn  ste^,  and  sUvtr  wand. 
TJU  Seneschal  the  presence  scanned 
Of  these  strange  £tusts,—V,  4ai. 

The  Sewer,  to  whom,  rather  than  the 
Seneschal,  the  office  of  arranjging  the  guests 
of  an  island  chief  appertained;  was  an  ofllccr 
of  importance  in  the  family  of  a  Hebridean 
chief.—' Every  family  had  coromonly  two 
stewards,  which,  in  their  language,  were 
called  Marischal  Tach:  the  first  of  these 
served  always  at  home,  and  was  obliged  to 
be  versed  in  the  pedigree  of  all  the  tribes  ia 
the  isles,  and  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland; 
for  it  was  his  province  to  assign  every  man 
at  table  his  seat  according  to  his  quality; 
and  this  was  done  without  one  word  speaking, 
only  by  drawing  a  score  with  a  white  rod, 
which  this  MariKhal  had  in  his  hand,  before 
the  person  who  was  bid  by  him  to  sH  down: 
and  this  was  necessary  to  prevent  disorder 
and  contention;  and  tbough  the  Marischal 
might  sometimes  be  mistikm,  the  master 
of  the  family  incurred  no  censure  by  such  aa 
escape;  but  this  costom  baa  been  hid  aakk 
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of  Iftte.  They  had  also  cnp-bearRTs,  viho 
alwa3r8  filled  and  carried  the  cap  round  the 
company,  and  he  himself  ulwAyu  drank  off 
the  first  dFaac:ht.  They  had  likewise  purse- 
masters,  who  kept  their  money.  Both  these 
officers  had  an  hercditanr  right  to  their  office 
in  writing^,  and  each  of  them  had  a  tow>-n  and 
land  for  nu  service :  some  of  those  rif^hts 
1  have  seen  fairly  written  on  good  parchment.* 
—MARTtn^S  Western  IsUs. 


Note  XIV. 


/A*  rebellious  Scottish  crew^ 

WAo  to  Rath-Briti's  shelter  drew^ 
With  Carrich's  ouilan/d  Chief?— V.  422. 

It  must  be  remembered  by  all  who  have 
read  the  Scottish  historj,  that  after  he  had 
slain  Comyn  at  Dnmfnes,  and  asserted  his 
right  to  tKe  Scottish  crown,  Robert  Bmce 
was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity  by 
the  Bnglish  and  their  adherents.  He  was 
cTxywned  at  Scone  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  Scottish  barons,  out  his  authority  endured 
bat  a  short  time.  According  to  tne  phrase 
said  to  have  been  used  by  his  wife,  he  was 
f<R-  thatyear  'a  summer  king,  but  not  a  winter 
one.*  On  the  aoth  March,  i4o6,  he  was 
crowned  king  at  Scone.  Upon  the  loth  June, 
in  the  same  year  he  was  totally  defeated  at 
Methven,  near  Perth :  and  his  most  im- 
portant adherents,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
either  executed  or  compelled  to  embrace  the 
English  interest,  for  safety  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  After  this  disaster,  his  life  was  that 
of  an  outlaw,  rather  than  a  candidate  for 
monarchy.  He  separated  himself  from  the 
females  of  his  retinue,  whom  he  sent  for 
safety  to  the  castle  of  Kildrummie,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  where  they  afterward  became 
captives  to  England.  From  Aberdeenshire, 
Bruce  retreated  to  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Breadalbane,  and  approached  the  borders 
of  Argyleshire.  There,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Appendix,  Note  VIII,  and  more  fully  in 
Note  XV,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Lord  of 
Lorn,  who  had  assumed  arms  against  him 
tn  revenge  of  the  death  of  his  relative,  John 
the  Rea  Comyn.  Escaped  from  this  peril. 
Bruce,  with  nis  few  attendants,  subsisted 
by  hunting  and  fishing,  until  the  iK'cather 
compelled  them  to  seek  better  sustenance 
aiK]  shelter  than  the  Highland  mountains 
afforded.  With  great  difficulty  they  crossed, 
from  Rowardennan  probably,  to  the  western 
banks  of  Lochlomond,  partly  in  a  miserable 
boat,  and  partly  by  swimming.  The  valiant 
and  loyal  Barl  of  Lennox,  to  whose  territories 
they  had  now  found  their  way.  welcomed 
them  with  tears,  but  was  unable  to  assist 
them  to  make  an  effectual  head.  The  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  then  in  possession  of  great  part 
of  Cantyre,  received  the  fugitive  monarch  and 
ftiture  restorer  of  his  country's  independence, 
in  his  castle  cH  Dunnaverty,  in  that  district.. 
Bat  treason,  says  Barbour,  was  so  general. 


that  the  King  durst  not  abide  there.  Accord- 
ingly, with  the  remnant  of  his  followers, 
Bruce  embarked  for  Rath-Erin,  or  Rachrine, 
the  Redna  of  Ptolemy,  a  small  island,  13'ing 
almost  opposite  to  the  shores  of  Ballycastle, 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The  islanders  at 
first  fled  from  their  new  and  armed  euests. 
but  upon  some  explanation  submittedthem- 
selves  to  Bruce's  sox^ereignty.  He  resided 
among  them  until  the  approach  of  spring 


1307,  when  he  again  returned  to  Scotlan<  . 
with  the  desperate  resolution  to  reconouer 
his  kingdom,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The 
progress  of  his  success,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  completion,  forms  the  brightest 
period  in  Scottish  history. 


Note  XV. 


The  Brooch  qfLom,—V.  422. 

It  has  been  generally  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  notes,  that  Robert  Bruce,  after  his 
defeat  at  Methven,  being  hard  pressed  by  the 
English,  endeavoured,  with  the  dispirited 
remnant  of  his  followers,  to  escape  from 
Breadalbaneand  the  mountains  of  Perthshire 
into  the  Argyleshire  Highlands.  But  he  was 
encountered  and  repulsed,  after  a  very  sc%*cre 
engagement,  by  the  Lord  of  L>om.  Bruce'i: 
personal  strength  and  courage  «'ere  never 
displayed  to  greater  advantage  than  in  this 
conflict.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  of 
the  Mac-Dougals  of  Lorn,  that  their  chieftain 
engaged  in  personal  battle  with  Bruce  himself, 
while  the  latter  was  employed  in  protecting 
the  retreat  of  his  men ;  that  Mac-Dougal  was 
struck  down  by  the  king,  whose  strength  of 
body  was  eaual  to  his  vigour  of  mind!  and 
would  have  been  slain  on  the  spot,  had  not 
two  of  Lom*s  vassals,  a  father  and  son,  whom 
tradition  terms  Mac-Keoch,  rescued  him,  by 
seisins^  the  mantle  of  the  monarch,  and 
dragging  him  from  above  his  adversary. 
Bruce  nd  himself  of  these  foes  by  two  blows 
of  his  redoubted  battle-axe,  but  was  so  closely 
pressed  by  the  other  followers  of  Lorn,  that 
be  was  forced  to  abandon  the  mantle,  and 
brooch  which  fastened  it,  clasped  in  the  dying 
grasp  of  the  Mac-Keochs.  A  studded  brooch, 
said  to  have  been  that  which  King  Robert 
lost  upon  this  occasion,  was  long  preser>-ed 
in  the  family  of  MachDongal,  and  was  lost  in 
a  fire  which  consumed  their  temporary 
residence. 

The  metrical  history  of  Barbour  throws  an 
air  of  credibility  upon  the  tradition,  although 
it  does  not  entirely  coincide  either  in  the 
names  or  number  of  the  vassals  by  whom 
Bruce  was  assailed,  and  makes  no  mention 
of  the  personal  danger  of  Lorn,  or  of  the  loss 
of  Bracers  mantle.  The  last  circumstance, 
indeed,  might  be  warrantably  omitted. 

According  to  Barbour,  the  King,  with  his 
handful  of  followers,  ndt  amounting  probably 
to  three  hundred  men,  encounteredJLom  with 
about  a  thousand  Aigyleshire  men,  in  Glen- 
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Douchait,  at  the  head  of  Breadalhane,  near 
Teyndmm.  Theplace  of  action  is  still  called 
Dairy,  or  the  Kin£*8  Field.  The  field  of 
battle  was  anfaToorable  to  Brace's  adherents, 
who  were  chieflv  men-at-arms.  Many  of  the 
horses  were  slaiin  by  the  lonr  pole-axes,  of 
which  the  Arj^leshtre  Scottish  had  learned 
the  use  from  the  Norwejpana.  At  lenj^ 
Brace  commanded  a  retreat  up  a  narrow  and 
difficult  pass,  he  himself  brinnnp  up  the  rear, 
and  repeatedly  turainj^  and  drivmsf  back  the 
more  ventnroas  assailants.  Lorn,  observing^ 
the  skill  and  valoar  used  by  hb  enemy  in 
protecting  the  retreat  of  hb  followers,  "iMe- 
thinks,  Marthokson,*  said  he,  addressinfl^  one 
of  hb  followers,  *he  resembles  Gol  Mak- 
morn,  protectin{|r  hb  followers  from  Fingal.* 
— *A  most  unworthy  oomnarison,*  observes 
the  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  unso^idoos 
of  the  future  fame  of  these  names ;  *  he  mi^ht 
with  more  propriety  have  compared  the  Kmg 
to  Sir  Gandefer  de  Layrs,  protecting^  the  for- 
agers of  Gadyrs  arainst  the  attacks  of  Alex- 
ander.* Two  brothers,  the  strongest  among 
Lorn*8  followers,  whose  names  Barbour 
calls  Mackyn-Drosser,  (interpreted  Durward, 
or  Porterson.)  resolved  to  rid  their  chief  of 
thb  formidable  foe.  A  third  person  (perhaps 
the  Mao-Keoch  of  the  family  tradition)  as- 
sociated himself  with  them  for  thb  purpose. 
They  watched  their  opportnni^  until  Brace's 
party  had  entered  a  pass  between  a  lake 
(Loch  Dochart  probably)  and  a  precipice, 
where  the  King,  who  was  the  last  ot  the 
party,  had  scarce  room  to  manage  hb  steed. 
Here  hb  three  foes  sprang  upon  him  at  once. 
One  seised  his  bridle,  but  recei^-ed  a  wound 
whidi  hewed  off  hb  arm;  a  second  grasped 
Brace  ^'  the  stirrap  and  1^,  and  endeavoured 
to  dismount  him,  but  the  King,  putting  spurs 
to  his  horse,  threw  him  down,  still  holding 
by  the  stirrap.  The  third,  taking  advantage 
ot  an  acclivity,  sprung  up  behind  him  upon 
hb  horse.  Brace,  however,  whose  personal 
strength  b  uniformly  mentioned  as  ex- 
ceeding that  of  most  men,  extricated  himself 
from  his  grasp,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and 
cleft  his  skull  with  his  sword.  Bv  similar 
exertion  he  drew  the  stirrap  from  hb  gr<^ 
whom  he  had  overthrown,  and  killea  him 
also  with  his  sword  as  he  lay  among  the 
horse's  feet.  The  story  seems  romantic,  but 
this  was  the  age  of  romantic  exploit ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Brace  was  armed 
cap<i-pie,  and  the  assailants  were  half^dad 
mountaineers.  Barbour  adds  the  following 
circumstance,  highly  characteristic  of  the 
sentiments  of  chivalry.  Mac-Naughtoo.  a 
Baron  of  CowaL  pointed  out  to  the  ix>rd  of 
Lorn  the  deecu  of  valour  whkh  Brace 
poformed  ia  thb  memorable  retrcAt,  with 
the  highest  expressions  of  admiration.  *It 
seems  to  give  tnee  pleasure,*  said  Lorn, '  that 
%e  makes  such  havoc  among  our  friends.*— 
*Not  so,  by  mr  faith,'  repliedMac-Naughtoa ; 
*but  be  he  friend  or  foe  who  achieves  high 
deeds  of  chivalry,  men  should  bear  faithful 


witness  to  hb  valour ;  and  never  have  I  beard 
of  one,  who.  by  hb  knightly  feats,  has  extri- 
cated himself  from  such  dangers  as  have  thb 
day  surrounded  Bruce.* 


Note  XVI. 


Wnm/frJk/  andcAastd  wiih  rone  device^ 
Studded  fair  with  gems  o/pric^—V.  4aj. 

Great  art  and  expense  was  bestowed  upon 
the  Jibulat  or  brooch,  which  secured  the 
plaid,  when  the  wearer  was  a  person  of 
importance.  Martin  mentions  having  seen 
a  silver  brooch  of  a  hundred  marks  value. 
'It  was  broad  as  any  ordinary  pewter  plate, 
the  whole  curiously  engraven  with  various 
animals,  &c  There  was  a  lesser  buckle, 
which  was  wore  in  the  middle  of  the  larger, 
and  above  two  ounces  weight;  it  had  in 
the  centre  a  large  piece  of  crystal,  or  some 
finer  stone,  and  this  was  set  all  round  with 
several  finer  stones  of  a  lesser  sise.* —  WesUm 
Islands.  Pennant  has  given  an  engraving 
of  such  a  brooch  as  Martin  describes,  and 
the  workmanship  of  which  is  very  elf^rant 
It  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  famUy  of 
Lochbuy.— See  PBNliAirr's  7)mr,  toL  iii. 
p.  »4.  

NoteXVIL 

Vain  was  then  the  Dougias  brand. 

Vain  the  Campbell* s  vaunted  hand—V.  4^ 

The  gallant  Sir  James,  called  the  Good 
Lord  Douglaa  the  most  faithful  and  valiant 
of  Brace's  adherents,  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Dairy.  Sir  Nigel,  or  Neil  Campbell, 
was  also  in  tltat  unfortunate  skirmish.  He 
married  Marjorie,  sister  to  Robert  Brace, 
and  was  among  hb  most  faithful  followers. 
In  a  manuscript  account  of  the  boose  of 
Argyle.  supplied,  it  would  seem,  as  materiab 
for  Archbishop  Spottiswoode's  Histonr  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  I  find  the  followii^ 
passage  conceraing  Sir  Niel  Campbell: — 
^Moreover,  when  all  the  nobles  in  Scotland 
had  left  King  Robert  after  hb  hard  success, 
yet  thb  noble  koight  was  most  faithful,  and 
shrinked  not,  as  it  is  to  be  seen  in  an  indenture 
bearing  these  words:— itfSnworaiM/wjis  quod 
c$€m  ab  incarnations  Domini  1308  con- 
ventum  fuit  et  eoncordatunt  inter  nobiUs 
viros  Dominum  AUxandrum^  ds  Seatoun 
militem  et  Dominwm  Gilbertutn  de  Haye 
miUtsm^  et  Dominum^  Ni^jMum.  CanepbeU 
militsm  apud  ntonastsrtum  de  Cambus- 
ksnnsth  ^  Septsmbris  qui  tacta  sancta 
eucharista^magnoquejuramenio/acto Jura- 
runt  sedeberelibsrtaiem  regniel  Robtartune 
nuper  regent  eoronmtune  contra  omnes 
mortales  Francos  Anglos  Scotos  dsfmdere 
usqueadultinutmisrminum  vitaeipsorum. 
Their  sealles  are  appended  to  the  indentore 
in  sreene  wax,  togithir  with  the  seal  of 
Golfrid,  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth.* 
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NoteXVIIL 
When  ComynfeU  beneaih  the  knife 
Of  that  fell  homicide  The  Bruce.—^,  419 
Vain  Kirkpairick's  bloody  dirk, 
MeUiing  sure  of  murder's  work, — P.  423. 
Every  reader  must  recollect  that  the 
proximate  cause  of  Bracers  assertine  his 
right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was  the  death 
ofjohn,  called  the  Red  Corovti.  The  causes 
of  this  act  of  violence,  equally  extraordinary 
from  the  high  rank  both  of  the  perpetrator 
and  sufferer,  and  from  the  place  where  the 
slaughter  was  committed,  are  variously  re- 
lated by  the  Scottbh  and  English  historians, 
and  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  fact 
that  they  met  at  the  high  altar  of  the 
Minorites,  or  Greyfriars*  Church  in  Dumfries, 
that  their  diflference  broke  out  into  high  and 
insulting  language,  and  that  Bruce  drew  his 
<iaggcr  and  stabocd  Comyn.  is  certain. 
Rushing  to  the  door  of  the  church,  Bruce 
met  two  powerful  barons,  Kirkpatrick  of 
Closebnm,  and  Tames  de  Lindsay,  who 
eagerly  asked  him  what  tidings?  'Bad 
tidings,'  answered  Bruce;  *I  doubt  I  have 
slain  Comyn.'— *Doublest  thou?'  said  Kirk- 
patrick; *I  make  sicker!'  (i.e.  sure.)  With 
these  words,  he  and  L4ndsay  rushed  into  the 
churchy  and  despatched  the  wounded  Comyn. 
The  Kirkpatricks  of  Closcbum  assumed,  in 
memory  of  this  deed,  a  hand  holding  a  dagger, 
with  the  memorable  words,  *I  make  sicker,* 
Some  doubt  having  been  started  by  the  late 
Lord  Hailes  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Kirk- 
Patrick  who  completed  this  day's  work  with 
bir  Rc^ger,  then  representative  of  the  andent 
family  of  Closebum,  my  kind  and  ingenious 
friencL  Mr.  Charlrs  Kirkpatricke  Sharpe.  has 
inmitfied  me  with  the  foltowing  memorandum, 
which  appears  to  fix  the  deed  with  his 
ancestor: — 

'The  circumstances  of  the  Regent  Cum- 
min's murder,  from  which  the  family  of 
Kirkpatrick,  in  Nithsdale,  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  crest  and  motto,  are  well  known 
to  all  conversant  with  Scottish  history;  but 
Lord  Hailes  has  started  a  doubt  as  to  the 
authenticity  di  this  tradition,  when  recording 
the  murder  of  Roger  Kirkpatrick,  in  his  own 
Castle  of  Caerlarerock,  by  Sir  James  Lindsay. 
"Fordun,"  says  his  Lordship,  "remarks  that 
Lindsay  and  Kirkpatrick  were  the  heirs  of 
the  tiK'o  men  who  accompanied  Robert  Brus 
at  the  fatal  conference  with  Comyn.  If 
Fordun  was  rightly  informed  as  to  this 
particular,  an  argument  arises,  in  support  of 
a  notion  which  I  have  long  entertained,  that 
the  person  who  struck  his  dagger  in  Com3rn's 
heart,  was  not  the  representative  of  the 
honourabte  family  of  Kirkpatrick  in  Niths- 
dale. Roger  de  K.  was  made  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Durham,  in  1346.  Roger  de 
Knrkpatrick  was  alive  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1357:  for,  on  that  day,  Humphry,  the  son 
and  heir  of  Roger  de  K.,  is  pr«>posed  as  one 
of  the  yoong  geotlemeu  who  were  to  be 
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hostages  for  David  Bruce.  Roger  de  K. 
Miles  was  present  at  the  parliament  h^d  at 
Edinburgh,  25th  September,  1357,  and  he  is 
mentioned  as  alive  3rd  Octwjcr,  1357 
{Foedera);  it  follows,  of  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  Roger  de  K..  murderea  in  June 
~  157t  must  have  oeen  a  different  person." — 

nnals  o/Saalandy  voL  iL  p.  242. 

'To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  at  the 
period  of  the  r<^nt's  murder,  there  were 
only  two  families  of  the  name  of  Kirkpatrick 
(nearly  allied  to  each  other)  in  existence — 
Stephen  Kirkpatrick.  styled  in  the  Chartulary 
of  Kelso  (1278)  Domtnus  viHae  de  Closebum, 
Filiusethaires  Domini  Adede  Kirkpatrick^ 
Militis^  (whose  father,  Ivone  de  Kirkpatrick, 
witnesses  a  charter  of  Robert  Brus,  Lord  of 
Annandal&  before  the  year  1141.)  had  two 
sons.  Sir  Roger,  who  earned  on  Uie  line  of 
Closebum,  and  Duncan,  who  married  Isobel, 
daughter  and  heiress  ot  Sir  David  Torthor- 
wald  of  that  Ilk;  they  had  a  charter  of  the 
lands  of  Torthorwald  from  Ktng^  Robert  Brus, 
dated  loth  Auguyt,  the  year  being  omitted— 
Umphray,  the  son  of  Duncan  and  Isobel, 
got  a  charter  of  Torthonti'ald  from  the 
king,  i6th  July,  1322— his  son,  Roger  of 
Torthorwald,  got  a  charter  from  John  the 
Grahame,  son  of  Sir  John  Grahame  of 
Moskessen,  of  an  annual  rent  of  40  shillings, 
out  of  the  lands  of  Overdryfl,  1355— his  son. 
William  Kirkpatrick,  grants  a  charter  to 
John  of  Garroch,  of  the  twa  mcrk  land  of 
Glengip  and  Garvellgiil,  within  the  tenement 
of  Wamphray,  22nd  April,  1372.  From  thin, 
it  appears  that  the  Torthorwald  branch  was 
not  concerned  in  the  affair  of  Comyn's 
murder,  and  the  inflictions  of  Providence 
which  ensued:  Duncan  Kirkpatrick,  if  \i'e 
are  to  believe  the  Blind  Minstrel,  was  the 
firm  friend  of  Wallace,  to  whom  he  was 
related:— 

"  Ane  Kyrk  Patrick,  that  crud  was  and  keyna. 
In  Esdail  wod  that  half  yer  he  had  bevne ; 
With  IneliaB  men  he  couth  nocht  werU  accord. 
Oflf  Tortborowald  he  Barron  was  and  Lord, 
Offkyn  he  was,  and  Wallace  modyr  ner;"— &c 
Bk.  V.  T.  990. 

But  this  Baron  seems  to  have  had  no  share 
in  the  adventures  of  King  Robert ;  the  crest 
of  his  family,  as  it  still  remains  on  a  carved 
stone  built  into  a  cottage  wall,  in  the  village 
of  TorthorH-ald,  bears  some  resemblance, 
says  Grose,  to  a  rose. 

'Universal  tradition,  and  all  our  later 
historiana,  have  attributed  the  regent's  death- 
blow to  Sir  Roger  K.  of  Closebum.  The 
author  of  the  MS.  History  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Penpont,  in  the  Advocates'  Library, 
affirms,  that  the  crest  and  motto  were  given 
by  the  King  on  that  occasion ;  and  proceeds 
to  relate  some  circumstances  respecting 
a  grant  to  a  cottager  and  his  wife  in  the 
vicinity  of  Closebum  Castle,  which  are 
certainly  authentic,  and  strongly  vouch  for 
the  trath  of  the  other  report.— "The  steep 
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hill,"  (aayt  he,)  "caHed  the  Done  of  Tynron, 
of  a  considerable  height,  upon  the  top  of 
which  there  hath  been  aome  hablUtion  or 
fort.  There  have  been  in  ancient  times,  on 
all  hands  of  it,  very  thick  woods,  and  great 
abont  that  place,  which  made  it  the  more 
iaaoccssible,  into  which  K.  Ro.  Bruce  is  said 
to  have  been  conducted  by  Rojrcr  Kirkpatnck 
of  Cloeebum,  after  they  had  killed  the  Cumin 
at  Dumfricss,  which  is  nine  miles  from  tins 
place,  whereabout  it  is  probable  that  he  did 
abide  for  some  time  thereafter;  »nd  »t  «a 
reported,  that  during  his  abode  there,  he  did 
often  divert  to  a  poor  man*s  cottage,  named 
Brownn'g,  situate  in  a  small  parcel  of  stoney 
ground,  encompassed  with  thick  woods,  where 
he  was  content  sometimes  with  such  mm 
accommodation  as  the  place  c<mld  afford. 
The  poor  man's  wife  being  advised  to  p^ition 
the  King  for  somewhat,  was  so  modest  in  her 
desires,  that  she  sought  no  more  but  Mcnnty 
for  the  croft  in  her  husband's  possession,  and 
a  liberty  of  pasturage  for  a  very  few  cattle 
of  different  kinds  on  the  hill,  and  the  reM  of 
the  bounds.  Ofwhichpriviledge  that  ancient 
family,  by  the  injury  of  time,  hath  a  long 
time  been,  and  is,  deprived:  but  the  croft 
continues  in  the  possession  of  the  heirs  and 
successours  lineally  descended  of  this  Brown- 
rig  and  his  wife;  so  that  this  family,  being 
more  ancient  than  rich,  doth  yet  conUnue 
in  the  name,  and,  as  they  say,  retains  the  old 
charter."— iV^-.  //isAny  of  Hu  PrrsbyUry 
of  PtnponU  in  the  AdvocaUs"  Library  of 
Edinburgh.^ 


NOTB  XIX. 


Bartndovfftt  fled  fast  away^ 

Fled  the  fiery  De  la  Haye,—V.  423. 

These  knights  are  enumerated  by  Barbour 
among  the  small  number  of  Brace's  adherents, 
who  remained  in  arms  with  him  after  the 
battle  of  Mcthven. 

•With  him  was  a  bold  baron. 
Schyr  WflUam  the  Baroundoun. 

SchyrCObert  de  la  Haye  ahua.' 

There  were  more  than  one  of  the  noble  family 
of  Hay  engaged  in  Brace's  cause;  but  the 
principal  was  Gilbert  de  la  Haye,  Lord  of 
ferrol,  a  stanch  adherent  to  King  Robert  s 
interest,  and  whom  he  rewarded  by  creating 
him  hereditary  Lord  High  ConsUble  of 
Scotland,  a  title  which  he  used  i6th  March, 
1308,  where,  in  a  letter  from  the  peers  of 
Scotland  to  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  he  is 
designed  Gilbertus  de  Hay  ConstabulaHus 
Scottae,  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Halidoun-hill.  Hugh  de  la  Have,  his  brother, 
was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Methven. 


NOTB  XX. 
IVeO  Most  ikcu  framed.  Old  Man,  thy 

strahUy 
To  Praise  the  hand  that  pays  thy  pains, 
—P.  453. 
The   character  of  the   Highland  bards. 
however  high  in  an  eariier  period  of  society, 
seems  soon  to  have  degenerated.    The  Irish 
affirm,  that  in  their  kindred  tribes  severe  laws 
becanM  necessary  to  restrain  their  avarice. 
In  the  Highlands  they  seem  gradually  to 
have  sunk  into  contempt,  as  well  as  the 
orators,  or  men  of  speech,  with  whose  offire 
that  of  family  poet  was  often  united.— 'The 
orators,  in  their  language  called  Isdane, 
i*-cre  in  high  esteem  both  in  these  islands 
and  the  continent;  until  within  these  forty 
years,  they  sat  always  among  the  nobles  and 
chiefsoffamiliesinthestreah,  or  circle.    Their 
houses  and  little  villages  were  sanctuaries, 
as  m'ell  as  churches,  and  they  took  place 
before   doctors  of  physick.    The    orators, 
after  the  Draids  were  extinct,  were  brought 
in  to  preserve  the  genealogy  of  families,  and 
to  repeat  the  same  at  every  succession  of 
chiefs;  and  upon  the  occasion  of  marriages 
and  births,  they  made  epithalamiums  and 
paneg3rricks,  wnich  the  poet  or  bard  pro- 
nounced.   The  orators,  by  the  force  of  thdr 
eloquence,  had  a  powerful  ascendant  over 
the  greatest  men  m  their  time;  for  if  any 
orator  did  but  ask  the  habit,  arms,  horse,  or 
any  other  thing  belonging  to  the  great^ 
man  in  these  islands,  it  was  readily  granted 
them,  sometimes  out  of  respect,  and  some- 
times  for  fear  of  being  exclaimed  against  by 
a  satyre,  which,  in  those  days,  was  reckoned 
a  great   dishonour.    But   these   gentlemoi 
becoming  insolent,  lost  ever  since  both  the 
profit  and  esteem  which  was  formerly  due  to 
their  character ;  for  neither  their  panegyricks 
nor  satyres  are  regarded  to  what  they  have 
been,  and  they  are  now  allowed  but  a  small 
salary.    1  must  not  omit  to  relate  their  way 
of  study,  which  is  very  singular:    They  shut 
their  doors  and  windows  for  a  day's  time, 
and  lie  on  their  backs,  with  a  stone  upon 
their  bellv,  and  plads  about  their  heads,  airf 
their  eyes  being  covered,  they  pump  thor 
brains  for  rhetorical  encomium  or  panegyTi« ; 
and  indeed  they  furnish  such  a  style  from 
this  dark  cell  as  is  understood  by  very  few; 
and  if  they  purchase  a  couple  of  horses  as 
the  reward  of  their  meditation,  they  thmk 
they  have  done  a  great  matter.    The  poet, 
or  bard,  had  a  trtle  to  the  bridegrooms 
upper  garb,  that  is,  the  plad  and  bonnet;  but 
now  he  is  satisfied  with  what  the  bridegroan 

5 leases  to  give  him  on  sudi  occasions.  — 
f  ARTiic's  Western  Isles. 

Note  XXI. 
Was'^i  not  enoueh  to  Ronald's  bower 
J  brought  thee,  lihe  a  paramour,— V,  4*^ 
It  was  anciently  customary  in  the  Hip»- 
lands  to  bring  the  bride  to  the  house  of  tbe 
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hoaband.  Nay,  in  tome  cases  the  com- 
plaisance was  stretched  so  far,  that  die 
remained  there  upon  trial  for  a  twelvemonth  * 
and  the  bridegroom,  even  after  this  period 
of  cohabitation,  retained  an  option  of  rdfastng 
to  fulfil  his  enngement.  It  is  said  that 
a  desperate  feadensned  between  the  clans  of 
Mao-Donald  of  Sleate  and  Mac-Leod.  owing 
to  the  former  chief  having  availed  himself 
of  this  license  to  send  back  to  Danvegan 
a  sister,  or  daughter  of  the  latter.  Mao-L«>d, 
resenting  the  indignity,  observed,  that  since 
there  was  no  weoding  bonfire,  there  should 
be  one  to  solemnise  the  divorce.  Ac- 
<:ordi°Slyt  ^  burned  and  laid  lA-aste  the 
territories  of  Mac-Donald,  who  retaliated, 
and  a  deadly  fend,  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments, took  place  in  form. 


NotbXXIL 


Sinct  maickUss  WaUaceJirsi  had  betn 
In  fHOck'ry  crown"  d  wUhwreaihs  of  green, 
—  P.  4^ 
Stow  gives  the  following  curious  account 
of  the  trial  and  execution  of  this  celebrated 
patriot:— 'William  Wallace,  who  had  oft. 
times  set  Scotland  in  great  trouble,  was 
taken  and  brought  to  London,  with  sreat 
numbers  of  men  and  women  wondering 
upon  him.  He  was  lodged  in  the  house  3i 
William  Delect,  a  citizen  of  London,  in 
Fenchnrch-street.  On  the  vaontm.  being 
the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he  was  brought 
on  horseback  to  Westminster.  John  Legrave 
and  Geffrey,  knights,  the  mayor,  sheriffs, 
and  aldermen  of  London,  and  many  others, 
both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  accompanying 
him;  and  in  the  great  hall  at  Westminster, 
he  being  placed  on  the  aouth  bench,  crowned 
with  laurel,  for  that  he  had  said  in  times  past 
that  he  ought  to  bear  a  crown  in  that  nail, 
as  it  was  commonly  reported;  and  being 
uipeached  for  a  traitor  by  Sir  Peter  Malorie, 
the  king's  justice,  he  answered,  that  he  was 
never  traitor  to  the  King  of  England;  but 
for  other  things  whereof  ne  was  accused,  he 
otmfessed  them;  and  was  after  headed  and 
quartered.*— Stow,  Chr.  p.  aop.  There  is 
something  sioeularly  doubtful  about  the 
mode  in  which  Wallace  was  taken.  That  he 
was  betrayed  to  the  English  is  indubitable ; 
and  pt^miar  fame  charges  Sir  John  Menteith 
with  the  indelible  infamy.  'Accursed,*  savs 
Arnold  Blair, '  be  the  day  of  nativity  of  John 
de  Menteith,  and  may  his  name  be  struck 
out  of  the  book  of  life.*  But  John  de  Menteith 
was  all  along  a  xcalons  favourer  of  the 
English  interest,  and  was  governor  of  Dum- 
barton Castle  by  commission  from  Edward 
the  First:  and  therefore,  as  the  accurate 
Lord  Haifes  has  obsen-ed,  could  not  be  the 
friend  and  confidant  of  Wallace,  as  tradition 
states  him  to  be.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  Menteith,  thoroughly  engaged  in  the 


English  interest,  pursued  Wallace  closely, 
and  made  him  prisoner  through  the  treachery 
of  an  attendant,  whom  Peter  Langtoft  calls 
Jack  Short. 

'WUHain  WaMt  Is  nomca  that  master  was  nftb«Tes. 
Tiding  to  the  king  is  couMn  that  robbeiy  mischelres. 
Star  John  of  Menetest  sued  William  so  niirh. 
He  tok  him  when  h«  ween'd  least,  on  night,  bis 

leman  him  by, 
That  was  through  treason  of  yaek  Sh^rt  his  man. 
He  was  the  encBesoo  that  Sir  John  so  biro  ran. 
Jade's  brother  had  he  slafai,  the  Walleis  that  is  said. 
Tlie  more  Jack  was  fein  to  do  WiDiam  that  braid.' 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  infamy 
of  seizing  Wallace,  must  rest  between  a  de- 
generate Scottish  nobleman,  the  vassal  of 
England,  and  a  domestic,  the  obscure  agent 
of  his  treachery;  between  Sir  John  Menteith, 
son  of  Walter,  Earl  of  Menteith,  and  the 
traitor  Jack  Short. 


NoTB  xxni. 


Where's  Nij^l  Bruce)  and  De  la  Haye^ 
And  vaiiant  Seion— where  are  they  ? 
Where  Somerviile,  the  hind  and  free  ? 
And  F^nser^/lower  0/ chivalry  ? 

— P.  4a6. 

When  these  lines  ^•ere  mritten,  the  author 
was  remote  from  the  means  of  correcting  his 
indistinct  recollection  concerning  the  indi- 
vidual fate  of  Brace's  foUonvers,  after  the 
battle  of  Methven.  Hugh  de  la  Haye,  and 
Thomas  Somerville  of  Lintonn  and  Cowdally, 
ancestor  of  Lord  Somerville,  weile  both  made 
prisoners  at  that  defeat,  out  neither  was 
executed. 

Sir  Nigel  Bruce  was  the  younger  brother 
of  RoberL  to  whom  he  committed  the  charge 
of  his  wife  and  daughter,  Mariorie,  and  the 
defence  of  his  strong  castle  of  Kilorummie, 
near  the  head  of  the  Don,  in  Aberdeenshire. 
Kildrummie  long  resisted  the  arms  of  the 
Earb  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford,  until  the 
magazine  was  treacherously  burnt.  The  gar- 
rison was  then  compellea  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  and  Nu^el  Bruce,  a  youth  remark- 
able for  personal  beauty,  as  well  as  for 
gallantry,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  unre- 
lenting Edward.  He  was  tried  by  a  special 
commission  at  Berwick,  was  condemned,  and 
executed. 

Christopher  Seatonn  shared  the  same  un- 
fortunate fate.  He  also  was  distinguished 
by  personal  valour  and  signalised  himself 
in  the  fatal  battle  of  Methven.  Robert  Brace 
adventured  his  person  in  that  battle  like  a 
knight  of  romance.  He  dismounted  Aymer 
de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  but  was  in 
his  turn  dismounted  by  Sir  Philip  Mowbray. 
In  this  emergence  Seatonn  came  to  his  aid, 
and  remounted  him.  Langtoft  mentions, 
that  in  this  battle  the  Scottish  wore  white 
surplices,  or  shirts,  over  their  armour,  that 
those  of  rank  might  not  be  known.  In  this 
manner  both  Bruce  and  Seatonn  escaped. 
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Bat  the  latter  was  aitena'ards  betravcd  to 
the  Eng^Iuihf  tbroagh  means,  according  to 
Barbour,  of  one  MacNab,  'a  disciple  of  Jadaa,* 
in  whom  the  unfortunate  knight  reposed 
entire  confidence.  There  was  some  peculi- 
arity respectirar  his  punishment;  because, 
according  to  Matthew  of  Westminster,  he 
was  considered  not  as  a  Scottish  subject,  but 
an  Englishman.  He  was  therefore  taken  to 
Dumfries,  where  he  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed,  for  the  murder  of  a  soldier 
slain  by  him.  His  brother,  John  de  Scton, 
had  the  same  fate  at  Newcastle ;  both  were 
considered  as  accomplices  in  the  slaughter 
of  Comjm,  but  in  what  manner  they  were 
particularly  accessory  to  that  deed  does  not 
appear. 

The  fate  of  Sir  Simoo  Praser,  or  Prisel, 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  Lovat,  is  dwelt 
upon  at  great  length,  and  with  savage  exulta- 
tion, by  the  English  historians.  This  knight, 
who  was  rertowned  for  personal  gallantry, 
and  hiji^  deeds  of  chivalry,  was  also  made 
prisoner,  after  a  gallant  defence,  in  the  battle 
ofMcthven.  Some  stansas  of  a  ballad  of  the 
timea^  w*hich,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  it 
intelligible,  I  ha\'e  translated  out  of  its  rude 
orthography,  give  minute  particulars  of  his 
fate.  It  was  written  immediately  at  the 
period,  for  it  mentions  the  Earl  of  Athole  as 
not  vet  in  custody.  It  was  first  pulilished 
by  tne  indefatigable  Mr.  Ritson,  but  with  so 
many  contractions  and  peculiarities  of  char- 
acter, as  to  render  it  illegible,  excepting  by 
antiquaries. 

•Thh  was  beCsr*  Saint  Dartholefiie«r't  aaiM, 
That  Fricel  was  y-taken,  were  it  more  other  leu. 
To  Sir  Thomas  of  Mukon.  jrentil  baron  nod  free. 
And  to  Sir  Johan  Jixie  bo-tAe  t)io  was  he 
To  hnnd 
He  was  y.fettered  wele 
Doth  with  iron  and  with  steel 

To  bringen  of  Scotland. 

Soon  thereafter  tlie  tiding  to  the  kfaig:  come. 
He  sent  him  to  London,  with  niony  armed  groom, 
He  came  fat  at  Newfpite.  I  teO  vou  it  on  a.pUsht, 
A  garland  of  leaves  on  his  head  y-dight 

Oigrcen, 
For  he  should  be  y-Imow, 
Doth  of  hUfh  and  of  low. 

For  traitour  I  ween. 

Y-fettered  were  his  legs  under  his  horse's  woinbe. 
Both  with  iron  and  with  steel  tuaucled  wetv  his  hond. 
A  garland  of  pervynk  1  set  upon  his  heved  S, 
Much  was  the  power  that  hun  was  bercved. 
Inland. 
So  God  me  amend. 
Little  he  ween'd 

So  to  be  brought  in  hand 

This  was  upon  our  lady's  even,  forsooth  I  under. 

stand. 
The  Justices  sate  for  the  knightt  of  Scotland, 
Sir  Thomas  of  Muhoo.  an  kmde  knyght  and  wise, 
And  Sir  Ralph  of  Sandwich  that  mickle  is  told  in 

^*  And  Sir  Johan  Abel, 

Moe  I  might  tell  by  tale 
Doth  of  freat  and  of  small 
Ye  know  sooth  well. 


1  Periwinkle. 


s  Head. 


Than  said  the  Justice,  that  gentU  b  and  free. 
Sir  Sfanon  Fricel  the  king's  trailer  hast  thou  be; 
In  water  and  in  land  tlut  inony  mighten  kee. 
'\Vluit  sayift  thou  thereto,  how  will  thou  quite  thee, 
Do  say. 
So  foul  he  hfan  u4st. 
Nede  war  on  trust 

For  to  say  nay. 

With  fetters  and  with  gives  i  y-hot  he  was  to^lraw 
From  the  To>ft-er  of  London  that  many  men  might 

know, 
la  a  kirtto  of  bard,  a  sekouth  wise. 
And  a  gariand  on  his  head  of  the  new  cuise. 

ThrtMigh  Chcape 
Many  men  of  Englana 
For  to  see  Syroond 

Thitherward  can  leap. 

Though  he  cam  to  tlio  gallows  first  he  was  on  hung. 
An  quick  beheaded  tliat  1dm  thought  lonfr : 
Then  he  was  y^>pened,  his  bo«ds  y-brend  t^ 
The  heved  to  London.bridge  was  send 

Toshende. 
So  evermore  mote  I  the. 
Some  while  weened  ho 

Thus  little  to  stand 

He  rideth  through  the  dty,  as  I  tdl  may. 
With  gamen  and  with  solace  tlint  was  their  play. 
Tu  Londoo-bridge  he  took  tlic  way, 
Mony  was  the  wives  child  that  theteon  lacketh  a 
days. 

And  saM,  alas ! 
That  he  was  y4>om 
And  so  vfld  V  forlorn. 

So  Cair  roan  ho  «-3S. 

Nowstandeth  tlie  Iteved  above  the  tu-brigg^ 
Fast  by  Wallace  sooth  for  to  seg^ ; 
After  succour  of  Scotland  long  uuy  he  pry. 
And  after  help  of  France  what  halt  It  tu  lie. 

Better  him  were  in  ^ouand. 
With  his  axe  hi  hii  hand. 

To  play  on  the  green.*  &c. 

The  preceding  stanzas  contain  probably  as 
minute  an  account  as  can  be  found  of  the 
trial  and  execution  of  state  criminals  of  the 
period.  Suoerstition  mingle!  its  horrors  with 
those  of  a  ferocious  state  policy,  as  appears 
from  the  following  singular  narrative  :— 

'The  Friday  next,  before  the  a-ssumptioa 
of  Our  Lady,  King  Edward  met  Robert  the 
Bruce  at  Saint  Johnstoutie,  in  Scotland,  and 
with  his  company,  of  which  company  King 
Edvi-ard  quelde  seven  thousand.  When 
Robert  the  Bruce  saw  this  mischief,  and  gan 
to  flee,  and  hovM  him  that  men  might  not 
him  find ;  but  S.  Simond  Frisell  pursued  was 
so  sore,  so  that  he  turned  again  and  abode 
bataille,  for  he  was  a  worthy  knight  and 
a  bolde  of  bod^'e,  and  the  Englishmen  pur- 
suede  him  sore  on  every  side,  and  quelde  the 
steed  that  Sir  Simon  Frisell  rode  upon,  and 
then  toke  him  and  led  him  to  the  host.  And 
S.  Symond  began  for  to  flatter  and  spdce 
fair,  and  said&  Lordys.  I  shall  give  3roii  four 
thotisand  markes  of  silver,  ana  myne  horse 
and  harness,  and  all  my  armoure  and  income. 
Tho*  answered  Thobaude  of  Pe>-ene«,  that 
was  the  kinges  archer,  Now,  God  me  so 
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helpc  it  is  for  nooght  that  thoa  speakest,  for 
all  the  (Old  of  England  I  would  not  let  thee 
go  without  commandment  of  King  Edward. 
And  tho*  he  was  led  to  the  King,  and  the 
Kine  would  not  see  him.  but  commanded  to 
lead  him  away  to  his  doom  in  London,  on 
Our  Lady^s  even  nativity.  And  he  was  hung 
and  drawn,  and  his  head  smitten  off,  and 
hanjgcd  again  with  chains  of  iron  upon  the 
gallows,  and  his  head  was  set  at  London* 
bridre  upon  a  spear,  and  against  Christmas 
the  body  was  bomt,  for  cncbeson  {reason) 
that  the  men  that  keeped  the  body  saw  many 
devils  ramping  with  iron  crooks,  running 
upon  the  gallows,  and  horribly  tormenting 
the  body.  And  many  that  them  saw,  anon 
thereafter  died  for  dread,  or  waxen  mad,  or 
sore  sickness  they  had.^ — MS.  Chronicle  in 
th€  Byiiish  Museum^  guoied  by  Riison, 


Note  XXIV. 


IVds  not  the  life  o/AthoU  ehed 
7  o  soothe  the  tyrants  sichen  *d  bed? 
-P.  437. 
John  de  Strathbogie,  Earl  of  Athole,  had 
attempted  to  ewape  oat  of  the  kingdom,  bat 
a  storm  cast  him  upon  the  coast,  when  he 
was  taken,  sent  to  London,  and  executed, 
with  circumstances  of  great  barbarity,  being 
first  half  strangled,  then  let  down  from  the 
gallows  while  vet  alive,  barbarously  dis- 
membered, ana  his  body  burnt.  It  may 
surprise  the  reader  to  leam,  that  this  was 
a  neili^atsd  punishment ;  for  in  respect  that 
his  mother  was  a  grand-daughter  of  King 
John,  by  his  natural  son  Richard,  he  was  not 
drawn  on  a  sledge  to  execution,  *  that  point 
was  forgiven,*  and  he  made  the  passage  on 
horseback.  Matthew  of  Westminster  tells 
us  that  King  EdiA'ard,  then  extremely  ill, 
received  great  ease  from  the  news  that  his 
relative  was  apprehended.  '  Quo  audita^  Rex 
Ang-liaSy  etsi  gravissinto  morbo  tunc  lan- 
gueret^  levius  tanun  tulit  dolorene.^  To 
this  singular  exoressioo  the  text  alludes. 


Note  XXV. 


And  must  his  word^  till  dying  dav^ 
Be  nought  but  quarter^  hangy  and  slay  I 
-P.  427. 
This  alludes  to  a  passage  in   Barbour, 
singularly  expressive  of  the  vindictive  spirit 
of  edward  I.    The  prisoners  Uken  at  the 
castle  of  Kildrummie  had  surrendered  upon 
condition  that  they  should  be  at  Kinfl^  Edward's 
disposal.    *  But  bis  wiU,*  savs  Baroour,  '  was 
always  evil  towards  Scottisnroen.*    The  news 
fA  the  surrender  of  Kildrummie  arrived  when 
he  was  in  his  mortal  sickness  at  Boxgh-upoo- 
Sands. 


*  And  wlien  be  to  the  death  was  near. 
The  folk  that  at  Kyldroiny  w«r 
Come  with  prisonen  that  they  had  tane, 
Artrt  ".Tte  tn  the  t'-n^j  7..t^  ^T""' 
A  lit!  ff-r  Tn  rt.^mSt-n  fiii-tt  Ll7ty  uuiii 
Hci'w  iliry  l)^  ca^t^il  £0  them  fould ; 
And  hijw  M^ey  niJl  hk  wlQ  were  bfQUHhf, 
Ti-.  ito  off  tfvAt  wtuttevPF  !ti*  thc^ucrlit ; 
Anci  atlt  di  what  toeo  diotiM  utTtherui  ^*k 
Thtft  kwk'd  he  au^ryty  Them  to, 
H*  laid.  criBfilift|t^'HAh»uS  AWfi  DRAWS.' 
TbiU  wu  woBider  i^f  !bic  Munk 
Thdl  b*,  Uut  10  ihd!  t^tciith  wad  n^m. 
Should  wbsmm  Upcw  sic  fn^n^r* 
Fofoutm  isoaiiln£  iwnl  inet cj' ; 
Mow  pnii^ht  be  &usl  on  Ivim  to  cty. 
Tluir  i>.intft-ras9i9y  dooma  dU  t}iijq£ 
Tn  ha? e  edbtcv  for  hii  ca-^-^nif , 
Off  kfan  thol^  Ihfow  hU  fit^Dn y. 
Into  kic  point  had  no  mcrqrr' 

There  «'as  much  truth  in  the  Leonine 
couplet,  with  which  Matthew  of  Westminster 
coQchides  hisencomium  on  the  first  Edward :— 

*  Scotos  Edwardus,  dum  rixit,  suppeditarit, 
Tenoit,  afflixU,  depreasit.  dikmiavit.' 


Note  XXVI. 


While  I  the  blessed  cross  advance^ 
And  expiate  this  unhappy  chance 
In  Palestine^  with  sxvord  and  lance. 
-P.  428. 

Bruce  uniformly  professed,  and  probably 
felt,  compunction  for  having  violated  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church  by  the  slaughter  of 
Comjm ;  and  finally,  in  nts  last  hours,  in 
testimony  of  his  faith,  penitence,  and  wal, 
he  requested  James  Lord  Douglas  to  carry 
his  heart  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  thtu^  deposited 
in  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 


Note  XXVII. 


De  Bruce  I  I  rose  with  purpose  dread 
Tospeah  my  curse  upon  thy  head. 

—P.  4a8. 

So  soon  as  the  notice  of  Comyn's  slaughter 
reached  Rome,  Bruce  and  his  adherents  were 
excommunicated.  It  was  published  first  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  renewed  at 
different  times,  particularly  by  Lambyrton, 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  1308 ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  answered  the  puipose 
which  tne  English  monarch  expected.  Inaeed, 
for  reasons  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  trace, 
the  thunders  of  Rome  descended  upon  the 
Scottish  mountains  with  less  effect  than  in 
more  fertile  countries.  Probably  the  com- 
parative poverty  of  the  benefices  occasioned 
that  fewer  foreign  clergy  settled  in  Scotland ; 
and  the  interest  of  the  native  churchmen  were 
linked  with  that  of  their  countiy.  Many  of 
the  Scottish  prelates,  Lamb3rrton  the  primate 
particularly,  declared  for  Bruce,  while  he 
was  yet  under  the  ban  of  the  church,  although 
he  afterwards  again  changed  sides. 
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Note  XXVIII. 


Iftel  within  mint  etged  breast 
A  povuer  tkmt  will  not  U  repressed. 
^  —P.  438. 

Bruce,  like  other  heroes,  observed  omens, 
and  one  is  recorded  by  tradition.  After  he 
had  retreated  to  one  of  the  miserable  places 
of  shelter,  in  which  he  coold  venture  to  Uke 
some  repose  after  his  disasters,  he  laystretchcd 
upon  a  handfol  of  straw,  and  abandoned  him- 
self to  his  melancholy  mediutions.  He  had 
now  been  defeated  four  times,  and  was  upon 
the  point  of  resohing^  to  abaindon  all  hopes 
of  further  opposition  to  his  fate,  and  to  go  to 
the  Holy  Land.  It  chanced,  his  eye,  while 
he  was  thus  pondering,  was  attracted  by  the 
exertions  of  a  spider,  who,  in  order  to  fix  hb 
web,  endeavoured  to  swing  himself  from  one 
bcamtoanotherabovehtshead.  Involnntarilv 
he  became  interested  in  the  pertinacity  u-ith 
which  the  insect  renewed  his  exertions,  after 
failing  six  times ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  would  decide  his  own  course  according  to 
the  success  or  fiulure  of  the  spider.  At  the 
seventh  effort  the  insect  gained  his  object: 
and  Bruce,  in  like  manner,  persevered  and 
carried  his  own.  Hence  it  has  been  held 
unlucky  or  ungrateful,  or  both,  in  one  of  the 
name  of  Bruce  to  kill  a  spider. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  instead  of 
the  abbot  of  this  tale,  introduces  an  Irish 
I^thoness,  who  not  only  predicted  his  good 
fortune  as  he  left  the  island  of  Rachrin,  but 
sent  her  two  sons  alon^  with  him,  to  ensure 
her  own  family  a  share  m  it. 

'Then  in  schoct  dme  men  nycht  ttuim  se 
Schute  all  thair  Ralayb  to  the  se. 
And  ber  to  se  baith  ayr  and  ster. 
And  othyr  thingb  that  mystir  t  wer. 
And  as  the  Idnflr  apon  the  sand 


Wes  gmnsand  wp  and  doun.  bldand 

11  that  hb  menye  redy  war. 
His  oat  come  rydit  tiO  him 


TMt 


And  quhen  that  scho  Mm  haly&t  had. 
And  priw<  sp^  tin  him  scho  nude ; 
And  said,  "Taldt  gud  kep  tin  my  saw: 
For  or  ye  pass  I  sail  yow  schaw. 
Off  your  fortotm  s  sret  party. 
Bot  oar  an  KMceady 


A  wytttteff  her  I  sah  yow  ma. 
Quhat  ena  that  your  purposs  sail 
For  in  this  land  is  nane  trewly 


Wate  thlagis  to  cum  sa  wcill  as  I. 

Ye  past  now  fuith  on  your  wiage. 

To  wenge  the  haume,  and  the  owtrag^ 

That  Ingtias  men  has  to  yow  done ; 

Bot  ye  wat  nocht  quhatlqme  focton 

Ye'mon  drey  in  your  werraying. 

Bot  wyt  ye  weiU,  with  outyn  lesinc. 

That  6a  ye  now  haiff  takyn  land, 

Nane  sa  mychty.  na  sa  strenth  thi  of  hand, 

SaU  £er  yow  pass  owt  of  your  country 

Tin  in  to  yow  abandownyt  be. 

With  fai  schort  tyroe  ye  sail  be  idng. 

And  haiff  the  land  at  vour  Uldng. 

And  ourcura  your  fayCi  all 

Bot  fole  anoyU  th<de  ye  saU. 


>  NewlfuL 


a  Biding,  waiting. 


Or  that  your  purpocs  end  haiff  tane  r 
Bot  ye  saU  th^m  ourdryve  fllcane. 
And,  that  ye  trow  this  sekeily. 
My  twa  sounys  with  yow  sail  I 
Send  to  talc  part  of  your  trawaiO ; 
For  I  wate  wein  thai  saU  nocht  fafll 
To  be  rewardyt  wem  at  rycht, 
Quhen  ye  ar  heyit  to  yowr  mycht." ' 

Barbour's  Bruce,  Book  III.  r.  ^6. 


NOTItXXIX. 


A  hunted  wamUrtr  on  the  wiUL 
On  foreign  shores  a  man  exit  a. 

-P.  43a. 

This  is  not  meUphoricaL  The  echoes  of 
Scotland  did  actually 

'ring 

With  the  bloodhounds  that  bayed  for  bar  fiigitire 
king.' 

A  very  curious  and  romantic  tale  is  told 
by  Barbour  upon  this  subject,  which  may  be 
abridged  as  f<Mlows : — 

When  Bruce  had  again  rot  footing  in  Scot- 
land in  the  spring  of  1307,  ne  continued  to  be 
in  a  very  weak  and  precarious  condition, 
gaining,  indeed,  occasional  advantages,  but 
obliged  to  fly  before  his  enemies  wtiencver 
they  assembled  in  force.  Upon  one  occasion, 
while  he  was  lying  with  a  small  party  in  the 
wilds  of  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire,  Ajrmer  de 
Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  his  in- 
veterate foe  John  of  Lorn,  came  a^tnst  him 
suddenly  with  eight  hundred  Highlainden, 
besides  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms.  Ther 
brou^t  with  them  a  sloi^h^log,  or  blood- 
hound, which,  some  say,  had  been  once  a 
favourite  with  the  Bruce  himself,  and  there- 
fore was  least  likely  to  lose  the  trace. 

Bruce,  whose  force  was  under  four  hundred 
men,  continued  to  make  head  against  the 
cavalry,  till  the  men  of  Lorn  had  neariy  cut 
off  his  retreat.  Perceiving  the  dang<er  of  his 
situation,  he  acted  as  the  celebrate  and  iU- 
re<iuited  Mina  is  said  to  have  done  in  similar 
circumstances.  He  divided  his  force  into 
three  parts,  appointed  a  place  of  rendesrons, 
and  commanded  them  to  retreat  by  different 
routes.  But  when  John  of  Lorn  arrived  at 
the  spot  where  they  divided,  he  cansed  the 
hound  to  be  put  upon  the  trace,  which  iro- 
mediaUely  directed  him  to  the  pursuit  of  that 
party  which  Brace  headed.  This,  tberdbre. 
Lorn  pursued  with  his  whole  force,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  others.  The  king  again 
subdivided  his  small  body  into  three  parts, 
and  with  the  same  result^  for  the  porvuers 
attached  themselves  exclusively  to  that  which 
he  led  in  person.  He  then  cansed  his  foUowers 
to  disperse,  and  retained  onlv  his  foater- 
brother  in  his  company.  The  sfoogh-doff  fol- 
lowed the  trac^  and.  neglecting;  tne  otRens, 
attached  himself  and  his  atteiraants  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  king.  Lorn  became  ooaviaced 
that  his  enemy  was  nearly  in  his  power,  and 
detach«l  five  of  his  most  active  atteooants 
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to  follow  hiiD,  and  interrupt  his  flight.  They 
did  so  with  all  the  agilitv  of  monntaineers. 
*What  aid  wilt  thoa  make?*  said  Bruce  to 
his  single  attendant,  when  he  saw  the  fire 
men  g9jn  ffToond  on  him.  *The  best  I  can.* 
replied  hwtoster4>rother.   'Then.*  said  Brace, 

•  here  I  make  my  stand.*  The  five  porsners 
came  np  fast.  The  king  took  three  to  himself, 
leavinjr  the  other  two  to  his  foster-brother. 
He  slew  the  first  who  encountered  him ;  but 
observinj^  his  foster-brother  hard  pressed,  he 
spninsr  to  his  assistance,  and  despatched  one 
of  his  assailants.  Leaving  him  to  deal  with 
the  survivor,  he  returned  upon  the  other  two, 
both  of  whom  he  slew  before  his  fostenbrother 
bad  despatched  his  single  antagonist.  When 
this  hard  encounter  was  over,  with  a  courtesy, 
which  in  the  whole  work  marks  Brace*8  char- 
acter, he  thanked  his  foster-brother  for  his 
aid.  *It  likes  you  to  say  so,*  answered 
his  follower  •*  but  jrou  yourself  slew  four  of 
the  five.* — *Trae,*  said  the  king,  *but  only 
because  I  had  better  opportunity  than  3rou. 
They  were  not  apprehensive  of  me  when  thcv 
saw  me  encounter  three,  so  I  had  a  moment  s 
time  to  spring  to  thy  aid,  and  to  return 
equally  unexpectedly  upon  my  own  oppo- 
nents.*^ 

In  the  meanwhile  Lorn*s  party  approached 
rapklly,  and  the  king  and  his  foster-brother 
betook  themselves  to  a  neighbonn'n?  wood. 
Here  they  sat  down,  for  Bruce  was  exhausted 
by  fatigue,  until  the  cry  of  the  slough-hound 
came  so  near,  that  his  foster-brother  entreated 
Brace  to  provide  for  his  safety  by  retreating 
further.     *  I  have  heard,*  answered  the  king, 

*  that  whosoever  will  wade  a  bow-shot  length 
down  i(  running  stream,  shall  make  the  slough- 
hound  lose  scent.— Let  us  tnr  the  experim^t. 
for  were  von  devilish  hound  silenced,  I  should 
care  little  for  the  rest* 

Lorn  in  the  meanwhile  advanced,  and  found 
the  bodies  of  his  slain  vassals,  over  whom  he 
made  his  moan,  and  threatened  the  most 
deadly  vengeance.  Then  he  followed  the 
hound  to  the  side  of  the  brook,  down  which 
the  king  had  waded  a  great  way.  Here  the 
hound  was  at  fault,  and  John  of  Lora.  after 
long  attcmptinjg  in  vain  to  recover  Brace's 
tra^  relinquished  the  pursuit. 

*  Others.*  says  Barbour,  *  affirm,  that  upon 
this  occasion  the  king's  life  was  saved  by  an 
excellent  archer  who  accompanied  him,  and 
who  perceiving  they  would  be  finally  taken 
by  means  of  tne  bloodhound,  hid  himself  in 
a  thicket,  and  shot  him  with  an  arrow.  In 
^ich  way,*  adds  the  metrical  biographer, 
'this  escape  happened  I  am  uncertain,  but 
at  that  brook  the  knig  escaped  from  his 


*  Quhen  the  diasKris  rdylt  war. 
And  JbonofLonihadinettbaiin  thai 
He  taald  Schjrr  AyiiMr  aU  the  emm. 
How  that  the  king  cachapyt  waaa; 
And  bow  that  be  hk  five  omd  slew. 
And  syne  to  the  wode  bim  drew. 
(Mbmn  Schvr  Ajrmer  herd  thii»  hi  hj 
lie  ssagrt  him  for  the  fHty  t 


Andsaid;  *' He b gretly  to  pry» ; 
For  I  knawnane  that  linand  b. 
That  at  myscheyffgan  help  hbatwa. 
I  trow  he  suld  be  hard  to  sla. 
And  he  war  bodyn »  ewynly." 
On  thb  wiH  apek  Schyr  Ayraery.* 

Barbour's  Br$tce,  BM>k  v.  r.  391. 

The  Ei^lish  historians  agree  with  Barbour 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  English  pursued 
Brace  and  his  followers,  and  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  evaded  them.  The  following 
is  the  testimony  of  Harding,  a  great  enemy 
to  the  Scottish  nation  :— 

*  The  King  Edward  whh  boost  hym  souffht  full  sore. 
But  ay  he  fled  Into  woodes  and  strayte  forest. 
And  slewe  his  men  at  staytes  and  daungers  thore. 
And  at  marreys  and  mires  was  ay  fbll  prest 

Ens lyshmen  to  kyll  wiihoutyn  any  rest ; 

In  tne  mountaynes  and  craj^es  he  slew  ay  where^ 

And  in  the  nyght  his  foe*  he  frayed  full  sere : 

The  King  Edward  wkh  homes  and  hoandes  him 

soght. 
l^th  menne  on  Ibte,  through  marris»  mosse,  and 

myre. 
Through  wodcs  also,  and  moontens  fwher  tiiel 

fought). 
And  euer  the  Kyng  Edward  bight  men  greate  byre. 
Hym  for  to  take  and  by  myght  oonquere ; 
But  the!  might  hym  not  geUe  by  force  ne  by  train. 
He  satte  by  the  fyre  when  thei  went  in  the  rafai.* 
HaROYNCS  ChroHicU,  pp.  303-4. 

PMer  Langtoft  has  also  a  Mssage  con- 
cerning the  extremities  to  which  iCing  Robert 
was  reduced,  which  he  entitles 

Dt  Rtberto  Brut  tt/uga  ciratm  cHrtaJit. 

*  And  wde  I  understode  that  the  Kyng  Robyn 

Has  drunken  of  that  blode  the  drink  of  Dan  Waryn. 

Dan  Waryn  he  les  tonnes  that  he  hekl, 

Whh  wrong  he  mod  a  res,  and  misberyng  of  scheld. 

Sithen  into  the  forest  heyede  naked  and  wode. 

Als  a  wikl  beast,  ete  of  the  gras  that  stode. 

Thus  of  Dan  Waryn  in  hb  boke  men  rede. 

God  g>-f  the  King  Robyn.  that  alle  hb  kynde  so 

Sb  K^^Mt  the  Bras  be  durst  noure  abide. 

That  thei  mad  him  restus,  both  hi  more  and  wod* 

side. 
To  whDe  he  mad  thb  tnfai.  and  did  umwhile  out- 
rage.* &c 

PETBR  LANCTOF-fS  ChronicU,  vtd.  ti.  335. 
8vo.  London.  x8io. 


Note  XXX. 


FoTy  gUui  of  each  frttextfor  spoil 
A  ftraU  sworn  was  Cormac  uoiL 

-P.  430. 

A  sort  of  persons  common  in  the  isles,  as 
may  be  easify  believed,  until  the  introduction 
(rf*  civil  poli^.  Witness  the  Dean  of  the  Isles' 
account  of  Ronay.  *At  the  north  end  of 
Raarsay,  be  half  myle  of  sea  frae  it,  layes 
ane  ile  callit  Ronay,  maire  then  a  myle  in 
lengthe,  full  of  wood  and  heddir,  with  ane 
havein  for  hdland  j^leys  in  the  middis  of  it, 
and  the  same  havein  is  guid  for  fostering  of 

1  Matched. 
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(Vlotee  fo 


theives,  ra^gaira,  and  reivaira,  till  a  nail, 
upon  the  ixMUtnjr  and  spttbeeins:  of  poor  pepill. 
This  ile  perteins  to  M'Gill  vchallan  of  Raarsay 
by  force,  and  to  the  bisnope  of  the  iles  be 
heritage.'— Sir  Donau>  Munro's  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 
Edinburgh,  1805,  p.  32. 


Note  XXXI. 


^Alasl  dear  youth,  the  unhappy  time^'' 
Answer' d  the  Bruce,  *  must  bear  the  crime^ 

Since,  guiltier  far  than  you. 
Even  r—he  paused;  for  Falhirh^s  woes 
Upon  his  consa'ous  soul  arose, — P.  431. 

I  have  followed  the  vulgar  and  inaccurate 
tradition,  that  Brace  fought  against  Wallace, 
and  the  array  of  Scotland,  at  the  fatal  battle 
of  Falkirk.  The  story,  which  seems  to  have 
no  better  authority  than  that  of  Blind  Hanry, 
bears,  that  having  made  much  slaughter 
during  the  engagement,  he  sat  down  to  dine 
with  the  conguerors  without  washing  the 
filthy  witness  from  his  bands. 


*  Fasting  he  was,  and  had  been  in  srreot  need. 
Blooded  were  all  his  weapons  anahis  weed : 
Soutlieron  lords  scom'd  mm  in  terns  rude. 


And  said.  Behold  yxm  Scot  eats  hb  own  Mood. 

Then  rued  he  sore,  for  reason  bad  be  known, 
.   That  blood  and  land  alike  should  be  his  own ; 
With  them  he  long  was,  ere  he  Rot  away, 
But  contrair  Scots  he  fouf^t  not  from  that  day.' 

The  account  given  by  most  of  our  hi  storm  ns. 
of  the  conversation  bet  ween  Bruci^  And 
Wallace  over  the  Carroti  nvi^r,  \%  equally 
apocryphaL  There  is  full  ^vitlc-nct?  that 
Brace  was  not  at  that  tune  on  the  Englidi 
side,  nor  present  at  the  batih^  of  Falkirk; 
nay,  that  he  acted  as  a  guanfian  of  SattI  and, 
along  with  J[ohn  Comyxi.  in  the  namr-  of 
Bali^  and  in  opposition  10  the  English. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  1 1 .1-  r-irti  f  w^t  i  (or.  with 
whom  he  has  been  somt  1  nirjd. 

Lord  Hailes  has  well  descii:.'-d,  ai.^  jn  aome 
degree  apologized  for,  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life.—'  His  grandfather,  the  competitor,  had 
patiently  acquiesced  in  the  award  of  Edward. 
His  father,  yielding  to  the  times,  had  served 
under  the  English  banners.  But  young 
Brace  had  more  ambition,  and  a  more 
mtless  spirit  In  his  earlier  years  he  acted 
upon  no  regular  plan.  By  turns  the  partisan 
of  Edward/  and  the  vicegerent  of  Bialiol,  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten  or  stifled  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown.  Bat  his  character 
developed  itself  by  degrees,  and  in  maturer 
age  became  firm  and  consistent.* — Annals 
Of  Scotland,  p.  290,  quarto,  London,  1776. 


NoTB  xxxn. 


These  are  the  savage  wilds  that  lie 
North  of  Straihnardill  and  Dunshye, 

—P.  43a. 
The  extraordinary  piece  of  scenery  which 
I  have  here  attempted  to  describe  is,  1  think. 


unparalleled  in  any  part  of  Scotland,  at  least 
in  any  which  I  have  happened  to  visit.  It 
lies  just  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Laird  of 
2iac-Leod*s  countxy,  which  is  thereabouts 
divided  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Maccallister  of 
Strath-Aird,  called  Strathnardill  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Isles.  The  following  account  of  it  is 
extracted  from  a  journal^  kept  during  a  tear 
through  the  Scottish  islands:— 

'The  western  coast  of  Skj  is  highly 
romantic,  and  at  the  same  time  dis{Mays 
a  richness  of  vegeUtion  in  the  lower  grounds 
to  which  we  have  hitherto  been  strangers. 
We  passed  three  salt-water  lochs,  or  deep 
embayments,  called  Loch  Bracadide,  Loch 

Einori,  and  Loch ,  and  about  11  o'clock 

openeci  Loch  Slavig.  We  were  now  under 
the  western  termination  of  the  high  ridge 
of  mountains  called  Guillen,  or  Quillin,  or 
Coolin,  whose  weather-beaten  and  serrated 
peaks  we  had  admired  at  a  distance  from 
Dunvegan.  They  sunk  here  upon  the  sea, 
but  witn  the  same  bold  and  peremptory  a^>ect 
which  their  distant  appearance  indicated. 
They  appeared  to  consist  of  precipitous 
sheets  or  naked  rock,  down  which  the 
torrents  were  leaping  in  a  hundred  lines  of 
foam.  The  tops  of  the  ridge,  apparently 
inaccessible  to  human  foot,  were  rent  and 

?)lit  into  the  most  tremendous  pinnacles, 
owards  the  base  of  these  bare  and  pre- 
cipitous crags  the  ground,  enriched  hy  the 
soil  washed  down  from  them,  is  comparatively 
verdant  and  productive.  Where  we  passed 
within  the  small  isle  of  Soa.  we  entexed 
Lr  ^  '^'-  '-.  under  the  shoulder  of  one  of 
thc-s^:  jiJi!i.iv  iLiountains.  and  observed  that 
the  appoiite  side  of  the  loch  was  of  a  milder 
character,  the  mountains  being  softened 
down  into  stt  rp  green  dccliviUes.  Prom  the 
bottom  of  tli<  bay  advanced  a  headland  of 
high  rocks,  n^fiich  divided  its  depth  into  two 
reixsKS,  TrorT^  each  of  which  a  brook  issued. 
Hen:  it  lisul  b  <n  intimated  to  us  we  would 
find  bome  rainanttc  scenery;  but  we  were 
uncertain  up  which  inlet  we  should  proceed 
in  search  of  iL  We  chose,  against  oar  better 
judgment,  the  southerly  dip  of  the  bay,  where 
we  saw  a  house  which  might  afford  us  infor- 
mation. We  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  there 
is  a  lake  adjoining  to  each  branch  of  the 
bay;  and  walked  a  couple  of  miles  to  see 
that  near  the  farm-house,  merelv  because 
the  honest  Highlander  seemed  jealous  of  the 
honour  of  his  own  loch,  though  we  were 
speedily  convinced  it  was  not  that  which 
-we  were  reconunended  to  examine.  It  had 
no  particular  mexit,  excepting  from  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  a  very  high  din,  or  precipitous 
mountain,  otherwise  the  sheet  of  water  had 


mountain,  otherwise  tne  soeet  01  water  naa 
nothing  differing  from  any  ordinarv  low- 
country  lake.    We  returaed  and  re-embarked 
in  our  Doat,  for  our  guide  shook  his  bead 
our  proposal  to  climb  over  the  peninsula, 
rocky  headland  which  divided  the  two  lak 


1  Thb  is  the  Foef  s  own  jouiasL— LOCKUART. 
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In  rowinj;^  round  the  headland,  we  were 
sarprised  at  the  infinite  tminber  of  tea-fowl, 
then  busy  apparently  with  a  shoal  offish. 

'Arrived  at  the  depth  of  the  bay«  we  found 
that  the  diachar^  from  this  second  lake 
forms  a  sort  of  waterfall,  or  rather  a  rapid 
stream,  which  rashes  down  to  the  sea  iwith 
JCttat  fury  and  precipitation.  Round  this 
place  were  assembled  hundreds  of  tronts 
and  salmon,  strugglinsf  to  get  up  into  the 
fresh  water:  with  a  net  we  might  have  had 
twenty  salmon  at  a  haul;  and  a  sailor,  with 
no  lietter  hook  than  a  crooked  pin,  caught 
a  dish  of  trouts  during  our  absence.  Ad- 
vancing up  tliis  huddling  and  riotous  brook, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  most  extraordinary 
scene:  we  lost  sight  of  the  sea  ahnost 
immediately  after  we  had  climbed  over  a  low 
lidge  of  crags,  and  were  surrounded  by 
mountains  of  naked  rock,  of  the  boldest  and 
moett  precipitous  character.  The  ground  on 
m'hich  we  walked  was  the  margin  of  a  lake, 
which  seemed  to  have  sustained  the  constant 
ravage  of  torrents  from  these  rude  neig^bcMirs. 
The  shores  consisted  of  huge  strata  of  naked 
granite,  here  and  there  intermixed  with  bogs, 
and  heaps  of  gravel  and  sand  piled  in  the 
empty  water-courses.  Vegetation  there  was 
little  or  none;  and  the  mountains  rose  so 
perpendicularly  from  the  water  edge,  that 
BorroH-dale,  or  even  Glencoe,  is  a  jest  to 
them.  We  proceeded  a  mile  and  a  half  up 
this  deep,  dark,  and  solitary  lake,  which  was 
about  tno  miles  long,  half  a  mile  broad,  and 
is,  as  we  learned,  of  extreme  depth.  The 
murky  vapours  which  enveloped  the  mountain 
ridges,  obliged  us  by  assuming  a  thousand 
varied  shapes,  changing  their  drapery  into 
all  sorts  of  forms,  and  sometimes  clearing  off 
all  together.  It  w  true,  the  mist  made  us 
pay  the  penalty  by  some  heavy  and  downright 
showers,  from  the  frrauency  of  which  a  High- 
land boy,  whom  we  brought  from  the  farm, 
told  jn  the  lake  was  popularly  called  the 
Water-kettle.  The  proper  name  is  Loch 
Corriskin,  finom  the  deep  corrie,  or  hollow, 
in  the  mountains  of  Cuilm,  which  affords  the 
basin  for  this  wonderful  ^eet  of  water.  It 
is  as  exquisite  a  savage  scene  as  Loch  Katrine 
is  a  scene  of  romantic  beauty.  After  having 
penetrated  so  far  as  distinctly  to  observe  the 
termination  of  the  lake  under  an  immense 
precipice,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
water,  we  returned,  and  of^en  stopped  to 
admire  the  ravages  which  storms  must  have 
made  in  these  recesses,  where  all  human 
witnesses  were  driven  to  places  of  more 
slwlter  and  security.  Stones^  or  rather  large 
masses  and  fragments  of  rocks  of  a  composHe 
kind,  perfectly  different  from  the  strata  of 
the  lake,  were  scattered  upon  the  bare  rocky 
beach,  in  the  strangest  and  most  precarious 
situations,  as  if  abandoned  by  the  torrents 
which  had  borne  thejn  down  from  above. 
Some  lay  loose  and  tottering  upon  the  ledges 
of  the  natural  rock,  with  so  little  security, 
that  the  allf  htest  push  moved  them,  though 


their  weight  might  exceed  many  tons.  These 
detachea  rocks,  or  stones,  were  diieAy'what 
is  called  plum-pudding  stones.  The  bare 
rocks,  which  formed  the  shore  of  the  lakes, 
were  a  species  of  granite.  The  opposite  side 
of  the  lake  seemed  quite  pathless  and  in- 
accessible, as  a  huge  mountain,  one  of  the 
detached  ridges  of  the  Cuilin  hilb,  sinks  in 
a  profound  and  perpendicular  precipice  down 
to  the  water.  On  the  left-hand  side,  which 
we  traversed,  rose  a  higher  and  equally 
inaccessible  mountain,  the  top  of  which 
strongly  resembled  the  shivered  crater  of  an 
exhausted  volcano.  I  never  saw  a  spot  in 
which  there  was  less  appearance  of  vegetation 
of  any  kind.  The  eye  rested  on  nothing  but 
barren  and  naked  crags,  and  the  rocks  on 
which  we  walked  by  the  side  of  the  loch 
were  as  bare  as  the  pavements  of  Cheap^de. 
There  are  one  or  two  small  islets  in  the  loch 
which  seem  to  bear  juniper,  or  some  such 
low  bushy  shrub.  Upon  the  whole,  though 
I  have  seen  many  scenes  of  more  extensive 
desolation,  I  never  witnessed  any  in  which 
it  pressed  more  deeply  upon  the  eye  and  the 
heart  than  at  Loch  Corriskin ;  at  the  same 
time  that  its  grandeur  elevated  and  redeemed 
it  from  the  wild  and  dreary  character  of 
utter  barrenness.* 


Note  XXXIII. 


Men  were  they  all  of  evil  mietty 
Down-looked^  unwilUngto  be  seen.^V.  434. 

The  story  of  Bracers  meeting  the  banditti 
is  copied,  with  such  alterations  as  the  fic- 
titious narrative  rendered  necessary,  from 


sequel  to  the  adventure  of  the  bloodhound, 
narrated  in  Note  XXIX.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  narrative  broke  off,  leaving 
the  Bruce  escaped  from  his  pursuers,  but 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  having  no  other 
attendant  but  his  foster-brother. 

*  And  the  Kudo  kin£  held  forth  ha  way, 
Betulx  hfinand  bis  man.  quhiU  thai 
Passyt  owt  throw  the  foteait.  war ; 
Syne  in  the  more  thai  ontryt  thar. 
It  wet  bathe  hey,  and  lan^,  and  breld ; 
And  or  thai  halffit  pavyt  had. 
Thjd  saw  on  syd  thre  men  ctunmand, 
Lik  to  lycht  men  and  wauerand. 
Swcrdis  thai  had.  and  axyg  ah ; 
And  ane  off  thaim,  apon  his  hi^  1, 
A  mddll  bouadyn  weCUr  bar. 
Thai  met  the  Idnff.  and  hailstS  him  thar  : 
And  tlie  Idns  thaun  thar  hailsing  yauld  3 ; 
And  askyt  thalm  quedtir  thai  waukL 
Thai  said,  Robert  the  Bruyss  thai  soucht 
For  mete  with  him  glff  that  tliai  moucht, 
Thar  dueUiiMr  with  him  wauld  thai  ma*. 
The  Idnflr  bJ^  "Glff  that  ye  wiil  swa, 
Haldvs  furth  your  way  with  me. 
And  I  saO  i;er  yow  sone  him  se. 


1  Neck,  shoulders. 
»  YialdwI.  returned. 


t  Hailed. 
«Make. 
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Thii  pM^awftt  be  bis  spskUtfj 
'Ttutt  bm  WB  tb«  $eS«ryn  Mobect  slcur- 

AimI  ticiil  ojDcht  In  the  iyrst  ilaf*, 
Fof  |&«i  war  ^IyU  to  tbe  kbi]r ; — 
Aqd  tbovcbt  to  P*P1  far  to  iculldrn:. 
And  4t»3J  wtiv  hto,  ^^julia!  tJist  thai  »jiW 
TMr  jj<ftnt,  And  bf>ii(f  hhn  tii*n  utf  tlaw. 
Tlul£faqiyt  til]  U%  »pek  fdrtlu^ 
BoC  tSk  tEli^,  IhaL  wm  witty, 
I^imrjfl  ttcUJ.  tey  tlMi'  hawhilt 

"  %  "  FiJo.rt'ka.  >e  nifm.  lit  thre^ 

^ent  tiJI  that  *«  1+, 

Afl  bft  yotit  Klwyn  funh  ij:^. : 

AaiI,  oa  ibc  lAitijrn  wf^i,.  wc  Iwm 

SaU  ft^iw  behind  wcilt  ncr  * 

ODoib  thai,  * '  S^cbyr,  U  i$  P4  myrii^  i 

Tij  haw  jjp,  »f  ony  ill"— 

■  !**n«  do  J,"  liid  h* ;  ^bot  t  ii^ 

Tljai  yfta  ifiL  frjufth  tlTiii,  qultill  wc 

E«t!*!r  »itfi  oLhyr  ktlAwfta  Dt.*— 

^  W«  ^r^nt/'  ttui  uid,  "nfen  y«  «D1  Bwa :" 

A  hJ  fu  n.b  upon  (haJx  £4te  can  j^. 

Tlips  y«jc|  th«|  till  the  aychl  »«  &«. 
Anil  ihaji  stw  rorniAit  cumniyD  wct 

Tiii<d  sicw  ihe  wttJ^ir  thai  thjJ.  Imf  :;: 
And  lietr  tyr  ka  \q  riKt  lKkT  tdet« ; 
Aod  vkyt  tbo  kLof  fifl'hc  wAld  «4e, 
Aftd  rwt  lUni  tilt  tdc  mrto  wiu'  liycht. 
Ttw  kifn;,  th^tbuni^ry  w»s  tk  hycht, 
AsKiLtyt  tlUi  thdf  tpdc  la  hy. 
.Hot  bi^  -jiJtl,  h«  wold  AhCrtv 
At  A  fyr ;  »ncl  thai  k1|  ihi* 
On  ma  wy«  wHtb  th4tm  till  urddrc  bt 
In  the  fnd  off  th*  'bg-Lisi  tti^ilbikld  nui 
Aaa  aihyt  fjt ;  ^lAii  lliAi  i1id  fihii. 
Tlici  drcwthakn  in  itvv  ht^utt  rtudf 
And  biBlfF  tbc  wpthb  tdl  him  bCfid. 
Allij  tlui  fiKtyl  ij3  by  tbiii  mdc  ^ 
Add  fell  rychl  fr!?j.clily  for  da  rte_ 
Fur  tbifs  kinjf  wciU  lane  tastyt  fia.d  ; 
And  bad  rycht  mekffl  ir^«^^  m^  i 
TbJvHcir  h<e  cyt  full  «xr«ly. 
And  qfitbcn  be  had  rtyti  hiiAlIy, 
He  hitd  to  il4fn  n  naekill  irill. 
Tb«  h*  moucht  act  a*  Jut  ihax  tML 
Tbr  qidlien  tlte  wiQjfi '^  II%1:  jir^ 

And  to  liepe  drawyt  twiryiK^ 

Tbn  klogv  lliat:  ill  tortmn{llyt  *  wr, 

S4W  tlui  hbo  trardtjil  ^tp  DMiwajii. 

TUl  till  foftyr-bf odjrr  he  nMyit ; 

'*  Uny  I  tJEUt  tci  tli«v  Rw  tiC*  waik^ 

TfD  Ik  A  Hitk  rkfiin^  tmkT"— 

"  Va,  Schyr,"  hi*  is*id,  "  tiU  I  PMy  d«y '." 

Tb«i  khiif  tbt-rt  wynkyt  a  IJtIU  wcy  f 

Atid  bl^pyt  DiJHibt:  ft4U  cacrcly  ^ 

Hot  aUfiiiyt  vji  aft  «:4fliiily. 

I' or  ne  h«d  drdd  oi'tltJii  Ihre  p^chi 

Tbit  at  tba  totbyF  tjj  w^t  then. 

That  thai  bb  fois  war  he  Wyat  i 

T  luiFf nr  be  <lcxiyt  a&  frailE  na  1  iiyit  ■. 

The  kinjr  *l«pyt  bot  a,  iMll  |3uai  j 
Quhen  uc  vJep  JeQ  mib^  n^soi. 
That  bft  inyt^bi  nrMiht  baM  wp  hii  ey, 
Boi  fell  lu  iJ*i>H  nnd  rowtyi  hey. 
>^ow  is  th«  kbif  In  i;^t  perik  : 
For  ilep  he  iwa  Ji  hntl  quliiJe, 
He  ^O  1«  ded,  ior  dwTyti  dreidu 
For  tJhKs  thf«  tr;ilQW^  tuk  cqd  heid, 
Tbat  he  «n  »}«p  wes..  md  n^  maoi^ 
In  full  jirei  hy  thai  mat  vp  thao, 
And  d^w  the  suenjis  ha»tuy ; 
And  went  iDirarT  ib^  kitig  In  fay,  * 

l!>J^en  t^at  thai  saw  hirn  ^cdfi  ewm. 
And  Kkpand  thgucin  tbi-i  wald  hbn  alt. 


s  Therafora.      »  Need.      «  Veins. 

•  Fatigued  with  timveL     T  Endure. 

•  BirdonbougiL 


The  king  wp  MnUt  hMtHy. 
And  saw  his  man  slmend  mm  by ; 
And  saw  amunand  tne  tothyr  tlure. 
DeBueiiy  on  fute  gat  he; 
And  drew  lib  snerd  owt.  and  thaim  mete. 
And,  as  he  ynde,  his  fute  he  aet 
Apon  Ids  man.  weOl  liewyly. 
He  waknrt.  and  raias  disuy : 


For  the  slep  nialstr3rt  hsmi  sway. 
That  or  he  gat  wp.  ane  off  thm. 
Tlutt  come  for  to  sla  the  Idng; 


Geiff  hym  a  strak  in  his  nrslog. 
Swa  tlut  he  mycht  help  nim  no  mar. 
The  king  sa  straitly  stadi  wes  thar. 
That  he  wes  nenir  yejrt  sa  stad. 
Ne  war  the  annyngS  that  he  had. 
He  had  been  dedc,  for  owtyn  wer. 
But  nocht  for  thi  *  on  sic  maner 
He  l»elpyt  him.  in  that  borgayne  4. 
That  thai  thre  tratowris  he  has  sIba. 
Throw  Goddb  grace,  and  his  manheid. 
His  fostyr4jrothyr  thar  was  dede. 
Then  wes  he  woiMlre  wO  of  waynS. 
Quhen  lie  saw  hhn  left  alane. 
His  fostyr-brodyr  menyt  he ; 
And  waryitC  aB  the  tocfarr  thre. 
And  syne  hjrs  way  tuk  mm  aOane, 
And  rycht  towan  his  tryst  T  is  gane.* 

The  Bruc*,  Book  V.  v.  405. 


NoTBXXxrv. 

And  fturmaiiTs  aiabasUr  grot, 
Who  bathes  her  Umbs  in  sunUss  weO^ 
Deep  in  Straikatrd'semcManiedcell, 

Inuupnatioo  can  hardly  cooodve  aiijrthmg 
more  beantifttl  than  the  extraordinary  sjotto 
diaoovered  not  many  years  since  anon  the 
estate  of  Alexander  Mac-Allister,  Esq.,  of 
Strathaird.  It  has  since  been  much  and 
deservedly  ceMirated,  and  a  full  account  of 
its  beauties  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Leay  of  Oban.  The  general  imoression  may 
perhaps  be  gathered  from  tne  following 
extract  from  a  journal,  which,  written  under 
the  feelings  of  the  moment,  is  likely  to  be 
more  accurate  than  any  attempt  to  recollect 
the  impressions  then  received. — 'The  first 
entrance  to  this  celebrated  cave  is  rx&de  and 
unpromisti^;  but  the  light  of  the  tordies, 
with  which  we  were  provided,  was  sooo 
reflected  from  the  roof,  floor,  and  walls, 
which  seem  as  if  thc^  were  dieeted  with 
nmrble,  partly  smooth,  partly  roi^rii  with 
frost-woTK  and  rustic  ornaments,  and  partly 
seeming  to  be  wrought  into  statuary.  The 
floor  forms  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent,  and 
might  be  fancifully  compared  to  a  sheet  of 
water,  which,  while  it  rushed  whitening  and 


foaming  down  a  declivity,  had  been  suodeiUy 
arrested  and  coosolidatea  by  the  spell  of  an 


enchanter.  Upon  attaining  the  summit  of 
this  ascent,  the  cave  opens  into  a  splendid 
gallery,  adorned  with  the  roost  daxxliiig 
ciystaJlaationS)  and  finally  descends  wiA 
rapidity  to  the  brink  of  a  pool,  of  the  most 

1  So  dangerously  situated 

1  Had  it  not  been  for  the  armoor  he  wore. 

'  Nevertlielaaa.  4  Fray,  or  dispute. 

*  Much  awK  led.  e  Cuiied. 

7  TbeplaceofmdesvoasaivoiatedftrUf  foUle*. 
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Ihnpkl  water,  aboat  foor  or  five  jmrds  broad. 
There  opeiM  beyood  this  pool  a  portal  arch, 
farmed  oy  two  cohunna  of  white  spar,  with 
beautiful  chasinj^ '  o|>on  the  udtk,  which 
promiaes  a  continoation  of  the  cave.  One 
of  o«r  sailors  swam  across,  for  there  is  no 
other  mode  of  passinfi^,  and  informed  as  (as 
indeed  we  partly  saw  by  the  light  he  carried) 
that  the  enchantment  of  Maccalister*s  cave 
terminatea  with  this  portal,  a  little  beyond 
which  there  was  only  a  rude  cavern,  speedilr 
choked  with  stones  and  earth.  Bat  the  pooL 
oo  the  brink  of  which  we  stood,  snrroanded 
by  the  most  fancifal  mooldings^  in  a  substance 
resembling  white  marble,  a!na  distinguished 
by  the  depth  and  parity  of  its  waters,  might 
have  been  the  bathtiM^  grotto  of  a  naiad. 
The  groans  of  combined  figures  projecting  or 
emboased,  by  which  the  pool  is  surrounded, 
are  exqutaitely  el^;ant  and  fanciful.  A 
stataaiy  nught  catch  beaatifal  hints  from  the 
singular  and  romantic  disposition  of  those 
atalactttea.  There  is  scarce  a  form,  or  group, 
on  which  active  fancy  may  not  trace  figores 
or  grotesque  omamenta  which  have  been 
gradually  moalded  in  this  cavern  bv  the 
droppini^  of  the  calcareous  water  hardening 
into  petrifactions.  Many  of  those  fine  groups 
have  been  injured  by  the  senseless  rage  of 
appropriation  of  recent  tourists;  and  the 
grocto  has  lost  (I  am  informedX  through  the 
smoke  of  torchiea,  something  of  that  vivid 
silver  tint  which  was  origiMlly  one  of  its 
chief  distinctions.  But  enough  of  beauty 
remains  to  compensate  for  all  that  may  faie 
kwt.' — Mr.  Mac-Allister  of  Strathaird  has, 
with  great  profniety,  built  up  the  exterior 
entrance  to  this  cave,  in  order  that  strangers 
may  enter  properl3r  attended  by  a  guide,  to 
prevent  any  repetition  of  the  wanton  and 
selfish  injury  which  this  singular  scene  has 
already '-' — " 


Note  XXXV. 


yiti  to  no  tense  of  selfish  wrongs. 
Bear  witness  vnth  me^  Heaven^  oeUmgs 
lidyjoy  &er  Edward's  bier.—^,  440. 

The  generosity  which  does  justice  to  the 
character  of  an  enemy,  often  marks  Bmce's 
sentiments,  as  recorded  by  the  foithfnl  Bar- 
boor.  He  seldom  mentions  a  fallen  enemy 
withoot  praising  such  good  qualities  as  he 
might  possess.  I  shall  only  take  one  instance. 
Shortly  after  Bruce  landed  in  Carrick,  in 
1306,  Sir  Ingram  Bell,  the  English  governor 
of  Ayr,  engaged  a  wealthy  yeoman,  who 
had  hitherto  been  a  follower  of  Bruce,  to 
undertake  the  task  of  assassinating  him. 
The  King  learned  this  treachery,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  done  other  secrets  ot  the  enemy, 
1^  means  of  a  female  with  whom  he  had  an 
intri^fue.  Shortly  after  he  was  possessed  of 
this  information,  Bruce,  resorting  to  a  small 
tbiclcet  at  a  distance  from  his  men,  with  only 


a  single  page  to  attend  Um,  met  the  traitor, 
accompimied  by  two  of  his  sons.  They 
approached  him  with  their  wonted  familiarity, 
but  Bruce,  taking  his  page's  bow  and  arrow, 
commanded  them  to  keep  at  a  distance.  As 
they  still  pressed  forward  with  professions 
of  seal  for  his  person  and  service,  he,  after 
a  second  warning,  shot  the  father  with  the 
arrow;  and  being  assaulted  successively  by 
the  two  sons,  despatched  first  one,  who  was 
armed  with  an  axe,  then  as  the  other  charged 
him  with  a  spear,  avoided  the  thrust,  struck 
the  head  from  the  spear,  and  deft  the  skull 
of  the  assassin  with  a  blow  of  his  two'handed 
sword. 

'  He  mshad  down  of  blood  all  red. 
And  when  the  king  saw  they  were  dead. 
An  three  \fcaa,  he  wiped  his  brand. 
With  that  his  Doy  came  fiist  mnninff, 
And  said.  *<  Our  (ord  Blight  lowyt  l  be 
That  granted  you  ndsfat  and  powestes 
To  Ml  the  Mony  and  the  pride, 
or  three  hi  so  Httle  tide." 
The  Icing  said,  **  So  our  lord  me  see. 
Thev  have  bean  worthy  bmb  all  three, 
Haa  they  not  been  ftiU  ef  treason ; 
But  that  made  their  confusion."' 

Barbour's  Bruct,  Bk.  v.  p.  15a. 


Note  XXXVI. 


Such  hate  was  his  on  Sdiwafs  strand. 
When  vengeance  clench" dhts  Palsied  handy 
That  pointed  yet  to  Scotland's  land,—'?.  44a 

To  establish  his  dominion  in  Scotland  had 
been  a  favourite  object  of  Edward's  ambition, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  pertinacity  with 
which  he  pursued  it,  unless  his  inveterate 
resentment  against  the  insurgenU,  who  so 
frequently  broke  the  English  yoke  when  he 
deemed  it  most  firmly  riveted.  After  the 
battles  of  Falkirk  and  Methven,  and  the 
dreadful  examples  which  he  hadf  made  of 
Wallace  and  other  champions  of  national 
independence,  he  probably  concluded  every 
chance  of  insnrrectioa  was  completely  anni- 
hilated. This  was  m  1306,  when  Bruce,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  utterly  expelled  from 
Scotland:  yt\y  in  the  conclusion  of  the  same 
year,  Bruce  was  again  in  arms  and  formidable ; 
and  in  1507,  Edward,  though  exhausted  by 
a  long  and  wasting  malady,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army  destined  to  destroy  him 
utterly.  This  was,  perhaps,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vow  which  he  bad  taken  upon 
him,  with  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry,  upon  the 
day  in  which  he  cubbed  his  son  a  knight,  for 
which  see  a  subsequent  note.  But  even 
his  spirit  of  vengeance  was  unable  to  restore 
his  exhausted  strength.  He  reached  Boigb- 
upon-Sands,  a  petty  village  of  Cumberland, 
on  the  shores  <rt  the  Solway  Firth,  and  there. 
6th  July,  1307,  expired  in  sight  of  the  detested 
and  devoted  coimtry  of  Scotland.  His  dying 
injunctions    to    his   son    required    him    to 
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continue  the  Scottish  war,  and  never  to 
recall  Gaveston.  Bdward  it  diaobe}red  both 
charves.  Yet  mpre  to  mark  his  animosity, 
the  dying  monarch  ordered  his  bones  to  be 
carried  with  the  invadinj^  array.  Proissart, 
who  probably  had  the  authority  of  eye- 
witnesses, has  pven  us  the  following  account 
of  thM  remarkable  charge : — 

'In  the  said  forest,  the  old  King  Robert  of 
Scotland  dyd  kepe  hymselfe,  whan  King 
Edward  the  Pyrst  conqaered  nygfa  all  Scot- 
land ;  for  he  was  so  often  chased,  that  none 
durst  loge  him  in  castell,  nor  fortresse,  for 
feare  of  the  aa^id  Kyng. 

•And  ever  whan  the  King  was  returned 
into  Ingland,  than  be  would  gather  together 
agayn  his  people,  and  conquere  townes, 
castells,  ana  fortresses,  inste  to  Berwick, 
some  by  battle,  and  some  by  fair  ^)eech  and 
love:  aind  when  the  said  King  Bdward  heard 
thereof,  than  would  he  assemble  his  power, 
and  wyn  the  realme  of  Scotland  again ;  thus 
the  chance  went  between  these  two  foresaid 
Kings.  It  was  shewed  me,  how  that  this 
King  Robert  wan  and  lost  his  realm  v.  times. 
So  tbis  continued  till  the  said  King  Edward 
died  at  Berwick :  and  when  he  saw  that  he 
should  die,  he  called  before  him  his  eldest 
son,  who  was  King  after  him,  and  there, 
before  all  the  barones,  he  caused  him  to 
swear,  that  as  soon  as  he  were  dead,  that 
he  should  take  his  body,  and  boyle  it  in 
a  cauldron,  till  the  flesh  departed  clean  from 
the  bones,  and  than  to  bury  the  flesh,  and 
keep  still  the  bones :  and  that  as  often  aa  the 
Scotts  should  rebel!  against  him,  he  should 
assemble  the  people  against  them,  and  carry 
Mrith  him  the  bones  of  his  father;  for  he 
believed  verilv,  that  if  they  had  his  bones 
with  them,  that  the  Scotts  ^oald  never 
attain  any  victory  against  them.  The  which 
thing  was  not  accomplished,  for  when  the 
King  died  his  son  earned  him  to  London.'— 
BERSERS'FROtasART's  CAronicU.  London, 
18 1  a,  pp.  aQ-4a 

Edward's  commands  were  not  obeyed,  for 
he  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with 
the  appropriate  inscription : — 

*  Edwardus  Primus  Scotorum  malleus 
Hic  EST.    Pactum  Serva.* 

Yet  some  steps  seem  to  have  been  taken 
towards  rendermg  hb  bod^  capable  of  occa- 
sional transportation,  for  it  was  exquisitelv 
embalmed,  as  was  ascertained  when  his  tomb 
was  opened  some  years  ago.  Edward  II 
judged  wisely  in  not  carrying  the  dead  body 
of  his  father  into  Scotland,  since  he  would 
not  obey  his  living  counsels. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  though  the 
order  of  the  incidents  is  reversed  in  the  poem, 
yet.  in  point  of  historical  accuracy,  Bruce 
had  landed  in  Scotland,  and  obtained  some 
successes  of  constqueoce,  before  the  death  of 
Edward  I. 


Note  XXXVII. 


Ufufaloon-nnt  o^trhangt  iMe  haj,—Y,  441. 

The  little  island  of  Canna,  or  Cannay, 
adjoins  to  those  of  Rum  and  Muick,  \intk 
which  it  forms  one  parish.  In  a  pretty  bay 
opening  towards  the  east,  there  Is  a  lofty 
and  slender  rock  detached  from  the  shore. 
Upon  the  summit  are  the  ruins  of  a  very 
small  tower,  scarcely  accessible  by  a  steq> 
and  precipitous  path.  Here,  it  is  said,  one 
of  the  kings,  or  Lords  of  the  Isles,  confined 
a  beautiful  lady,  of  whom  he  was  iealous. 
The  ruins  are  of  course  haunted  by  her 
restless  spirit,  and  many  romantic  stories 
are  told  oy  the  aged  people  of  the  island 
concerning  her  fate  in  life,  and  her  appearances 
after  death. 


NoTEXXXVin. 

And  Ronfn's  mouMfains  dark  have  stni 
.  Their  hunUrs  to  tht  shore,— ^.  .\  .\  2. 

Ronin  (popularlv  called  Rum,  a  name 
which  a  jx>et  may  be  pardoned  for  avoiding 
if  possible)  is  a  very  rough  and  mountainous 
island,  adjacent  to  those  of  Eigg  and  Cannay. 
There  is  almost  no  arable  ground  upon  it,  so 
that,  except  in  the  plenty  of  the  deer,  which 
of  course  are  now  nearly  extirpated,  it  still 
deserves  the  description  bestowed  bv  the 
archdean  of  the  Isles.  *  Ronin,  sixteen 
myle  north-wast  from  the  ile  of  Coll,  lyes 
ane  ile  callit  Ronin  He,  of  sixteen  myle 
long,  and  six  in  bredthe  in  the  narrowest, 
ane  forest  of  heigh  mountains,  and  abundance 
of  little  deir  in  it,  qnhilk  deir  will  never  be 
slane  dounewith.  but  the  principal  saittis 
man  be  in  the  height  of  the  nill,  because  the 
deir  will  be  callit  upwart  ay  be  the  tainchell. 
or  without  tynchel  they  will  pass  upwart  per- 
force. In  this  ile  will  be  gotten  about  Britane 
als  many  wild  nests  upon  the  plane  mure  as 
men  pleasis  to  gadder,  and  yet  by  resaon  the 
fowls  hes  few  to  start  them  exce|^  deir.  This 
ile  lyes  from  the  west  to  the  eist  in  lenth,  and 
pertains  to  M'Kenabrey  of  Colla.  Many 
solan  geese  are  in  this  ilr.* — Monro's  De- 
Kriptum  ofUu  WesUm  IsUsy  p.  i& 


Note  XXXIX. 


On  ScoorHgg  next  a  waminrUghi 
Suntmon^dher  warriors  to  DujMt ; 
A  numerous  race,  ere  stem  MacLeod 
O'er  their  b/eah  shores  in  vengeance  strode. 
-P.  44*. 
These,  and  the  following  lines  of  the  stansa, 
refer  to  a  dreadful  ule  of  feudal  vengeance, 
of  which  unfortunately  there  are  relics  that 
still  attest  the  truth.    Scoor-Eigg  is  a  high 
peak  in  the  centre  of  the  small  Isle  of  E^, 
or  Egg.    It  is  well  known  to  mineralogists, 
as  anording  many  interesting  qiecimeasi  ana 
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to  others  whom  chance  or  canont3r  may  lead 
to  the  island^  for  the  aatonishinff  view  of  the 
mainland  and  netghbonringf  isles  which  it 
commands.  I  shallagain  avail  mjaelf  of  the 
joornal  I  have  qnotedT 

*  a6/A  Aujf^ust.  18x4.— At  seven  this  morn- 
ing we  were  in  the  Soond  which  divides  the 
IsTe  of  Rum  from  that  of  Eige.  The  latter, 
althoagh  hilly  and  rocky,  and  traversed  by 
a  remarkably  high  and  t>arren  ridge,  called 
Scoor-Rigg,  has,  m  point  of  soil,  a  much  more 
promising  appearance.  Southward  of  both 
lies  the  Isle  of  Moich,  or  Mack,  a  low  and 
fertile  island,  and  thoogh  the  least,  yet 
|»t>bably  the  most  valoable  of  the  threes.  We 
manned  the  boat,  and  rowed  along  the  diore 
of  Egg  in  quest  of  a  cavern,  which  had  been 
the  memorable  scene  of  a  horrid  fendal  ven- 
geance.  We  had  roanded  more  than  half 
the  island,  admhing  the  entrance  of  many 
a  bold  natural  cave,  which  its  rocks  exhibited, 
without  finding  that  whkh  we  soaght,  until 
we  procured  a  guide.  Nor,  indeed,  was  it 
surprising  that  tt  riiould  have  escaped  the 
search  of  strangers,  as  there  are  no  outward 
indications  more  than  might  distinguish  the 
entrance  of  a  fox-earth.  This  noted  cave  has 
a  very  narrow  opening,  through  which  one 
can  hardly  creep  on  his  knees  and  hands. 
It  rises  steep  ana  lofty  within,  and  runs  into 
the  bowels  of  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  255 
measured  feet;  the  height  at  the  entrance 
may  be  about  three  feet,  but  rises  within  to 
eighteen  or  twenty,  and  the  breadth  may  vary 
in  the  same  proporticm.  The  rude  and  stony 
bottom  of  this  cave  is  strewed  with  the  bones 
of  men,  womeoL  and  children,  the  sad  relics 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island,  200 
in  number,  who  were  slain  on  the  following 
occasion  :— The  Mac-Donalds  of  the  Isle  of 
Egg,  a  people  dependent  on  Clan-Ranald, 
had  done  some  injury  to  the  Laird  of  Mac- 
Leod. The  tradition  of  the  isle  says,  that  it 
was  by  a  personal  attack  on  the  chieftain, 
la  which  his  back  was  broken.  But  that  of 
the  other  isles  bears,  more  probably,  that  the 
injury  was  offered  to  two  or  three  en  the  Mac- 
LeodsL  who,  landing  upon  Eigg,  and  using 
some  freedom  with  the  young  women,  were 
seised  by  the  islanders,  boundhand  ana  foot, 
and  turned  adrift  in  a  boat,  which  the  winds 
and  waves  safely  conducted  to  Skye.  To  avenge 
the  offence  given,  Mac-Leod  sailed  with  such 
a  body  of  men,  as  rendered  resistance  hope- 
less. The  natives,  fearing  his  vengeance, 
concealed  themselves  in  this  cavern,  and.  after 
a  strict  search,  the  Mao-Leods  went  on  board 
their  gallejrs,  after  doing  what  mischief  they 
could,  coochiding  the  inhabitants  had  left  the 
isle,  and  betaken  themselves  to  the  Long 
Idand,  or  some  of  Clan-Ranakl*s  other  pos* 
sessions.  But  next  rooming  they  e^ied  from 
the  vessels  a  man  upon  tlw  island,  and  im- 
mediately landing  again,  they  traced  his 
retreat  by  the  marks  of  his  footsteps,  a  light 
snow  being  unhappily  on  the  groundu  Mac- 
Leod then  snrroiuided  the  cavern,  summoned 


the  subterranean  garrison,  and  demanded 
that  the  individuals  who  had  offended  him 
should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  This  was 
peremptorily  refused.  The  chieftain  then 
caused  his  people  to  divert  the  course  of 
a  rill  of  water,  which,  falling  over  the  entrance 
of  the  cave,  would  have  prevented  his  pur- 
posed vengeance.  He  then  kindled  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern  a  huge  fire,  composed 
of  turf  and  fern,  and  maintained  it  with  un- 
relenting assiduity,  until  all  within  were 
destroy^  by  suffocation.  The  date  of  thb 
dreadful  deed  must  have  been  recent,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  fresh  appearance  of  those 
relics,  f  brought  off,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice 
of  our  sailors,  a  sknif  from  among  the 
numerous  specimens  of  mortality  which 
the  cavern  afforded.  Before  re-embaricing 
we  visited  another  cave,  opening  to  the  sea, 
but  o(  a  character  entirely  different,  being 
a  large  open  vault,  as  high  as  that  of  a  cathe- 
dral, and  running  back  a  great  way  into  the 
rock  at  the  same  height.  The  height  and 
width  of  the  opening  gives  ample  light  to  the 
whole.  Here,  after  1745,  when  the  Catholic 
priests  were  scarcely  tolerated,  the  priest  of 
Eigg  used  to  perform  the  Roman  Catholic 
service,  most  of  the  islanders  being  of  that 
persuasion.  A  huge  ledge  of  rocks  rising 
about  half-way  up  one  side  of  the  vault, 
served  for  altar  and  pulpit ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  priest  and  Highland  congregation 
in  such  an  extraordinary  place  of^worship, 
might  have  engaged  the  pencil  of  Salvator.^ 


Note  XL. 


ihat  wondrous  domt^ 

Wkert^  as  to  shams  ths  tsmptes  dsck'd 
Bv  skill  of  sarthly  architect. 
Nature  hsrsel/y  it  seemed,  would  raise 
A  Minster  to  hsr  Makers  praise! 

-P.  44»- 
It  would  be  unpardonable  to  detain  the 
reader  upon  a  wonder  so  often  described, 
and  yet  so  incapable  of  being  understood 
by  description.  This  palace  of  Neptune  is 
even  grander  upon  a  second  than  the  first 
view.  The  stupendous  columns  which  form 
the  sides  of  the  cave,  the  depth  and  strength 
of  the  tide  which  rolls  its  deep  and  heavy 
swell  up  to  the  extremity  of  the  vault — the 
variety  of  the  tints  formea  by  white,  crimson, 
and  yellow  stalactites,  or  petrifactions,  whidi 
occupy  the  vacancies  between  the  base  of 
the  broken  pillars  which  form  the  roof,  and 
intersect  them  with  a  rich,  curious,  and  varie- 
gated chasing,  occupying  each  interstice — the 
corresponding  variety  below  water,  where 
the  ocean  rolls  over  a  dark-red  or  violet- 
coloured  rock,  from  which,  as  from  a  base, 
the  basaltic  columns  arise — the  tremendous 
noise  of  the  swelling  tide,  mingling  with  the 
deep-toned  echoes  of  the  vanl^— are  circum- 
stances elsewhere  unparalleled 
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Q(lote6  io 


Nothing  can  be  more  tnterestin?  than  the 
varied  appearance  of  the  little  archipelago  of 
islets,  of  which  Staffaisthemost  remaricable. 
This  group,  called  in  Gaelic  Treahamish, 
affords  a  thousand  varied  \*iewR  to  the  voyager, 
as  they  ap])ear  in  different  positions  with  refer- 
ence to  nis  course.  The  variety  of  their 
«hape  contributes  much  to  the  oeaaty  of 
these  effects.       

Note  XLI. 

Scftus  sun£r  by  him  who  sinj^  no  mort. 
-P.  443. 

The  ballad,  entitled  *Macphail  of  Colonsay, 
and  the  Mermaid  of  Corricvrekin,*  [see 
Border  Minstrelsy,  vol.  iv.  p.  285,]  was  com- 
posed by  John  Leyden,  from  a  tradition  which 
ne  found  while  making  a  tour  through  the 
Hebrides  about  1801.  soon  before  his  fatal 
departure  for  Indira,  where,  after  having  made 
farther  progress  in  Oriental  literature  than 
any  man  of  letters  who  had  embraced  those 
studies,  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  for 
knowledge,  in  the  island  of  Java,  immediately 
after  the  landing  of  our  forces  near  Batavia, 
in  August  181 1. 


Note  XLIL 


up  TarbaCs  wetUm  hUu  they  hort^ 

Then  dragged  their  barh  the  isthntus  o'^er. 
-P.  443. 

The  peninsula  of  Cantyre  is  joined  to  South 
Knapdale  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus,  formed 
by  the  western  and  eastern  Loch  of  Tarbat 
Tnese  two  saltwater  lakes,  or  bays,  encroach 
so  far  upon  the  land,  and  the  extremities 
come  so  near  to  each  other^  that  there  is  not 
above  a  mile  of  land  to  divide  them. 

'  It  is  not  long,*  says  Pennant, '  since  vessels 
of  nine  or  ten  tons  were  drawn  by  horses  out 
of  the  west  loch  into  that  of  the  east,  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  so 
dreaded  and  so  little  known  was  the  naviga- 
tion round  that  promontory.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many,  that  these  little  isthmuses,  so  fre- 
aucntly  styled  Tarbat  in  North  Britain,  took 
their  name  from  the  above  circumstance; 
Tarruing.  signifying  to  draw,  and  Bate,  a 
boat.  This  too  might  be  called,  by  way  of 
pre-eminence,  the  Tarbat,  from  a  very  singu- 
lar circumstance  related  by  Torfoeus.  When 
Magnus,  the  barefooted  kinir  of  Norway, 
obtained  from  Donald-bane  of  Scotland  the 
cession  of  the  Western  Isles,  or  all  those 
places  that  could  be  surrounded  in  a  boat, 
he  added  to  them  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre 
by  this  fraud :  he  placed  himself  in  the  stem 
of  a  boat,  held  the  rudder,  was  drawn  over 
this  narrow  track,  and  by  this  species  of 
navigation  wrested  the  country  from  his 
brother  monarch.*— PBHNA1CT*S  Scotland, 
London.  1790,  p.  19a 

But  that  Bruce  also  made  this  passage, 
although  at  a  Dcriod  two  or  three  years  later 


than  in  the  poem,  appears  from  the  evidence 
of  Barbour,  who  mentions  also  the  effect 

{>roduced  upon  the  minds  of  the  Highlanders, 
rom  the  prophecies  current  among&  them  :— 

*  Bot  to  Khifl' Robert  wiQ  %re  ganff. 
That  we  hm  left  wnspokyn  of  Uincr. 
Onhen  he  had  coowoyh  to  the  se 
His  brodyr  Edmuvd,  and  his  mc 
And  oth3rr  men  ofTfiret  noldajr. 
To  Tarbart  thai  held  thalr  way. 
In  galayis  ordanyt  for  thalr  far. 
Bot  thaim  worthyt  1  draw  thair  schlppis  that ; 
And  a  myle  was  betuix  the  seys ; 
Boc  that  wes  kxnpnyts  all  with  treis. 
The  Kins;  hk  schippis  thar  gcrt  S  draw. 
And  for  the  wynd  couth4  stoutly  hlaw 
Apon  thalr  bak.  as  thai  wald  ga. 
He  rat  men  ruiys  and  niastls  ta. 
Ana  set  thaim  in  the  schippis  bey. 
And  saylUs  to  the  toppis  tey ; 
And  gert  men  sang  tnar  by  drawand. 
The  wynd  thaim  hdpyt.  that  was  blawand; 
Swa  that,  in  a  tttUl  spnoe. 
Thak  iota  all  oar  drawin  was. 

And  quben  thai,  that  in  the  Ills  war. 
Hard  tdl  tiow  the  gnd  Kli^  had  thar 


For  thai  wyst,  throw  auld  pn^ecy. 

That  he  suld  ger  •  schippb  sua 

Betuix  thai  sA  with  sailBs  ga, 

Suld  wyne  the  Ills  sua  tUl  hand. 

That  nane  with  strcnth  suld  him  withstand. 

Tharfor  they  come  all  to  the  King. 

Wes  nane  Withstud  his  bkiding, 

Owtakyn  7  Jhone  of  Lome  aD^fne. 

Bot  weHl  sooe  eftre  wes  he  tayne ; 

And  present  rycht  to  the  King. 

And  thai  that  war  of  his  lading. 

That  till  the  King  had  brokyn  my  ^ 

War  an  dede.  and  destroyk  away.* 

Barbour's  Srtua.  Book  X.  v.  831. 


Note  XLIIL 


The  sun,  ert  yet  he  sunh  behind 
Ben-Ghoil, '  the  Mountain  of  the  Wind* 
Gave  hisgrintpeahs  a  greeting  hindy 

And  bade  Loch  Ransa  emue.—Y.  443. 
Loch  Ranta  is  a  beauttfnl  bay,  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  Anan,  opening  towards 
East  Tarbat  Loch.  It  is  well  described  bjr 
Pennant:— *  The  approach  was  magnificent; 
a  flne  bay  in  front,  about  a  mile  deep,  havii^ 
a  ruined  castle  near  the  lower  end,  on  a  low 
far  projecting  neck  of  land,  that  forms  another 
harbour,  with  a  narrow  passage ;  bot  witlm 
has  three  fathom  of  water,  even  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  Beyond  is  a  little  plain  watered  by 
a  stream,  and  inhabited  try  the  peofife  of 
a  small  village.  The  iidiole  is  environed  with 
a  theatre  o?  mountains;  and  in  the  bade* 
ground  the  serrated  crags  of  Grianan-Athol 
soar  above.*— PBNlfAirr*s  Tour  to  the  Wet- 
tern  Isles,  pp.  iot-2.  Ben-Ghaoil, '  themoao- 
tain  of  the  winds,*  is  generally  known  by  its 
English,  and  less  poetical  name,  of  GoatfiehL 


I  Were  obliged  to.     a  Laid  with  trees. 
4  CoukL  ft  Confounded. 

"*  Excepting.  •  Faith. 
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NotbXLIV. 

EacA  to  Loch  Ran^s  tmarwin  tpring: 
Thai  blast  was  vrimUd  by  the  K*nr! 

The  paasaj^  in  Barbour,  •describtag  the 
landinjj^  of  Bruce,  and  his  beinff  recognized 
by  Douglas  and  those  of  his  followers  who 
had  preceded  him,  by  the  sound  of  his  horn, 
is  in  the  original  singularly  simple  and  affect- 
ing.— The  kmg  arrived  in  Arran  with  thirty- 
three  small  row-boats.  He  interrogated 
a  female  if  there  had  arrived  any  warlike 
men  of  late  in  that  country.  '  Surely,  sir,* 
she  replied,  *  I  can  tell  you  of  many  who 
lately  came  hither,  discomfited  the  English 
governor,  and  blockaded  his  castle  of  Brodick. 
They  maintain  themselves  in  a  wood  at  no 
great  distance.*  The  king,  truly  conceiving 
that  this  must  be  Douglas  and  his  followers, 
who  had  lately  set  forth  to  try  their  fortune 
in  Arran,  desired  the  woman  to  conduct  him 
to  the  wood.    She  obeyed. 

*  The  king  then  blew  his  hocn  on  high ; 

,V  '        •'''  -    -■  ■     r.  I.lsnby. 

A.m  tjiiiiK  .j^.n.i  -v   he, 

Jaoiea  of  iAm  y\  1  luw, 

.And  hK  tlje  Ua:  ,  .v 


Hk  thir^  niEwthcrevrteiKtl  he  hkH 
And  Iheb  Su  KotiAii  l3oid  it  Itn^w  , 
Aadxai.l«  **¥qti  *j  tbc  fclog,  tttit  dreaJ, 
Go  wtt  ibrtli  tUI  btm,  iMttCT  tpeoiL" 
Then  vrent  VMJ  ^  th«  IlIab'  In  hj  e^ 
Aad  hbn  kicked  DMrtftaus^. 
AlKJ  tilMl]^  ^v<ek£!iT)cd  Ibem  iJbe  klnf^ 
And  WHS  Jf^yful  of  ifaelr  meetfufl^ 
And  kiiMd  tlMini ;  uid  fftOffCETl  sytifc 
How  tlwy  hj4  fcm?iJi  In  huntinit  I 
AmJ  titey  him  told  alU  tRit  leduii  9  ^ 
Sjriw  laud  [h«y  God  orth«}»  f&cctinf. 
f^ne  i*4tb  tlic  ktaic  till  ^bi  Kd^tniirye 

HiUEPOUr^  JrMtif,  Book  V.  pp*  1^5-116. 


NotrXLV. 


his  brother  blamed^ 

But  shared  the  weahnesSy  while  ashamed; 
With  haughty  laugh  his  head  he  tum'd. 
And  dash^i  away  the  tear  he  scorn" d 

-P.  446. 
The  kind,  and  yet  fierv  character  of  Edward 
Bruce,  is  well  painted  by  Barbour,  in  the 
account  of  his  behaviour  after  the  battle  of 
Bannockbum.  Sir  Walter  Ross,  one  of  the 
very  few  Scottish  nobles  who  fell  in  that 
battle,  was  so  dearlpr  beloved  by  Edward, 
that  he  wished  the  victory  had  been  lost,  so 
Ross  had  lived. 

*  Out-taken  htm,  men  has  not  seen- 
Where  he  for  any  men  made  moaning. 
And  here  the  venerable  Archdeacon  intimates 
a  piece  of  scandal.    Sir  Edward  Bruce,  it 

I  Without  lying. 


seems,  loved  Ross's  sister,  par  aniours^  to 
the  neglect  of  his  own  lady,  sister  to  David 
dc  StrathbogiCj  Earl  of  Athole.  This  criminal 
passion  had  evil  consequences ;  for,  in  resent- 
ment to  the  affront  done  to  his  sister,  Athole 
attacked  the  guard  whkh  Bruce  had  left  at 
Carobuskenneth,  daring  tbe  battle  of  Ban- 
nockbum,  to  protect  his  magasine  of  pro- 
visions, and  slew  Sir  William  Keith,  the 
commander.  For  which  treason  he  was 
forfeited. 

In  like  manner,  when  in  a  sally  from 
Carrickfergua,  Neil  Fleming,  and  the  guards 
whom  he  commanded,  had  fallen,  after  the 
protracted  resistance  which  saved  the  rest  of 
Edward  Bruce*s  army,  he  made  such  moan 
as  surprised  his  followers : 

*  Sic  moan  he  made  men  had  ferly  1. 
For  he  was  not  customably 
Wont  for  to  moan  men  any  thing. 
Nor  would  not  hear  men  make  moaning. 

Such  are  the  nice  traits  of  character  so  often 
lost  in  general  history. 


Note  XLVI. 


Thou  heard  St  a  wretched  female  plain 

In  agony  (if  travail-pain^ 

And  thou  didst  bid  thy  little  band 

U^n  the  instant  turn  and  standi 

And  dare  the  worst  the  foe  ntight  do^ 

Rather  than,  lihe  a  hntght  untrue^ 

Leave  to  pursuers  merciless 

A  woman  in  her  last  distress.— V.  448. 

This  inckient,  which  illustrates  so  happily 
the  chivalrous  generosity  of  Bmce*s  charac- 
ter^ is  one  of  the  many  simple  and  natural 
traits  recorded  by  Barbour.  It  occurred 
during  the  expedition  which  Bruce  made  to 
Ireland,  to  support  the  pretensions  of  his 
brother  Edward  to  the  throne  of  that  king- 
dom. Bruce  was  about  to  retreat,  and  his 
host  was  arrayed  for  moving. 

'  The  king  has  heard  a  woman  cry. 
He  asked  what  that  was  in  hy  ^ 
"  It  is  the  layndar*  sir."  sai  ane. 
"  That  her  cluld-ill4  ri^lit  now  has  U'en. 
And  must  leave  now  behind  us  here. 
Therefore  she  makes  an  evil  cheer  ft." 
The  ktag  said.  "Certes*.  it  were  pity 
That  she  in  that  point  left  should  be. 
For  certes  I  trow  there  b  no  man 
That  he  no  win  rue?  a  woman  than." 
His  hosts  an  there  arested  he, 
And  gert*  a  tent  soon  stinted*  be. 
And  gert  her  gang  in  hastily, 
And  other  women  to  be  her  by. 
While  she  was  deUvered  he  bade ; 
And  syne  forth  on  his  ways  rade. 
And  how  she  forth  should  carried  be. 
Or  he  forth  Aire  W,  ordained  he. 
This  was  a  fuU  great  courtesy. 
That  swift  a  king  and  so  mighty, 
Gert  his  men  dw«U  on  this  manner. 
But  for  a  poor  lavender.' 

Barbour's  Bruce,  Book  XVI.  pp.  11^40. 

1  Wonder.  >  Haste.  *  Laundress. 

«  Child-bed.       •  Aspect.       6  Certainly.        ^  Pity. 
•  Caused.  •  Pitched.  m  Moved. 
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Qfloto  to 


NoteXLVII. 


(ytr  chasms  he  Pass'd^  wkerg  /ractnnu 

wide 
Craved  toary  eye  and  ampU  stride.— V.  451. 

The  interior  of  the  island  of  Arran  abounds 
with  beautifal  Highland  scenery.  The  hills, 
beinji;  very  rocky  and  precipitoos,  afford  some 
cataracts  of  great  height,  though  of  incon- 
siderable br^dth.  There  is  one  pass  over 
the  river  Machrai,  renowned  for  the  dilemma 
of  a  poor  woman,  who^  being  tempted  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  ravine  to  step  across,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  first  movement,  but 
took  fright  when  it  became  necessary  to  move 
the  other  foot,  and  remained  in  a  posture 
equally  ludicrous  and  dangerous,  until  some 
passenger  assisted  her  to  extricate  herself. 
It  is  said  she  remained  there  some  hours. 


Note  XLVIII. 


He  eross'd  kis  brow  beside  the  stone 
Where  Druids  erst  heard  victims  ji^roan  ; 
.4nd  at  the  cairns  upon  the  wildy 
Germany  a  heathen  hero  piled.— V.  451. 

The  isle  of  Arran,  like  those  of  Man  and 
Anglesea,  abounds  with  many  relics  of 
heathen,  and  probably  Druidical,  supersti- 
t  ion.  Ttiere  are  high  erect  columns  of  unhewn 
stone,  the  most  early  of  all  monuments,  the 
circles  uf  rude  stones,  commonly  entitled 
Dmidicalj  and  the  cairns,  or  sepulchral  piles, 
within  which  are  usually  found  urns  enclosing 
ashes.  Much  doubt  necessarily  rests  upon 
the  history  of  such  monuments,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  consider  them  as  exclusively 
Celtic  or  DruidicaL  By  much  the  finest 
circles  of  standing  stones,  excepting  Stone- 
henge,  are  those  m  Stenhousr,  at  Stennis,  in 
the  island  of  Pomona,  the  principal  isle  of  the 
Orcades.  These,  of  course,  are  neither  Celtic 
nor  Druidical ;  and  we  are  assured  that  many 
drcles  of  the  kmd  occur  both  in  Sweden  and 
Norway.  

Note  XLIX. 

Old  Brodick's  jirothic  towers  were  seen  : 
From  Hastinjrs^  late  their  English  lord^ 
Douglas  had  won  them  by  the  sword, 

-P.45'. 

Brodick  or  Brathwick  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of 

Arran,  is  an  ancient  fortress,  near  an  open 

roadstead  called  Brodick-Bay,  and  not  far 

distant  from  a  tolerable  harbour,  closed  in 

Eby  the  Island  of  Lamlash.  This  important 
lace  had  been  assailed  a  short  time  before 
ruce^s  arrival  in  the  island.  James  Lord 
Douglas,  who  accompanied  Bruce  to  his 
retreat  in  Rachrine.  seems,  in  the  spring  of 
I  <)o6,  to  have  tired  of  his  abode  there,  and  set 
out  accordingly,  in  the  phrase  of  the  times, 
to  see  what  adventure  God  would  send  him. 
Sir  Robert  Boyd  accompanied  him  ;  and  his 


knowledge  of  the  localities  d  Arran  appears 
to  have  directed  his  course  thither.  They 
landed  tn  the  island  privately,  and  appear  to 
have  laid  an  ambush  for  Sir  John  Hastings, 
the  English  governor  of  Brodwick,  and  sur- 
prised a  considerable  supply  of  arms  and 
provisions,  and  nearly  toolc  the  castle  itself. 
Indeed,  that  they  actually  did  so.  has  been 
generally  averred  by  historiaiw,  although  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  of  Barbour. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  they 
took  shelter  within  a  fortification  of  thie 
ancient  inhabitants,  a  rampart  called  Tor  an 
Schian.  When  they  were  joined  bv  Bruce, 
it  seems  probable  that  they  had  gained 
Brodkk  Castle.  At  least  tradition  says, 
that  from  the  battlements  of  the  tower  he 
saw  the  supposed  signal-fire  on  Tumberry- 
nook.  The  castle  is  now  much  modernised, 
but  has  a  dignified  appearance,  being  sur- 
rounded by  flourishing  plantations. 


Note  L. 


Ofty  too^  with  unaccustomed  ears, 
A  language  neuch  unmeet  he  hears. 

-P.  45»- 

Barbour,  with  great  simplicity,  gives  an 
anecdote,  from  Which  it  would  seem  that  the 
vice  of  profane   swearing,  afterwards   too 

Smeral  among  the  Scottish  nation,  was,  at 
is  time,  confined  to  military  men.  As 
Douglaa^  after  Bruce*s  return  to  Scotland, 
was  roving  about  the  mountainous  country 
of  Tweeddale,  near  the  water  of  Line,  he 
chanced  to  hear  some  persons  in  a  farm-house 
say  *  the  devils  Concluding,  from  this  hardy 
expression,  that  the  house  contained  warlike 
guests,  he  immediately  assailed  it,  and  bad 
tne  good  fortune  to  make  prisoners  Thomas 
Randolph,  afterwards  the  famous  Earl  of 
Murray,  and  Alexander  Stuart,  Lord  Bookie. 
Both  were  then  in  the  English  interest,  and 
had  come  into  that  country  with  the  purpose 
of  driving  out  Douglas.  They  afterwards 
ranked  among  Brace's  most  zealous  ad- 
herents. 


NoteLL 


For^  see/  the  ruddy  signal  made, 
That  Clifford^  with  Ms  merry-men  ally 
Guards  carelessly  our /other's  halL 

—P.  45^ 
The  remarkable  circumstance  by  which 
Brace  was  induced  to  enter  Scotland,  under 
the  false  idea  that  a  signal-fire  was  lighted 
upon  the  shore  near  his  maternal  castle  of 
Turaberry— the  disaroointment  which  he  met 
with,  and  the  train  of  success  which  arose  ost 
of  that  very  dkappointment,  are  too  curious 
to  be  passed  over  unnoticed.  The  foUowiqg 
is  the  narrative  of  Barbour.  TheintrodiKtion 
is  a  favourable  specimen  of  hk  style,  which 
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■  to  be  in  •onie  degree  the  model  for  that 
of  Gawain  Douglas : — 

'This ««■  fan  Tcri,  quben  wynter  tid, 
Whb  his  blaads  hidwyw  to  bid. 
Was  our  dtywyn :  and  byrdis  smale. 
As  turturis  and  the  nvchtynffaK 
Bwoothtrycht  sariehr»tosyng; 
And  for  to  mak  In  thur  skif^ns 
Swete  nocis,  and  sownys  ser  <, 
And  mdodys  idaaand  to  her. 
And  the  treis  Deffouth  to  ma* 


veans*.  and  brycht  blomya  akoa. 
To  wyn  th«  hfslynrT  off  tbair  bewl<L 
rhat  wykkyt  wyndr  had  thaim  rewldl. 
And  all  gressys  beguth  to  spryng. 
In  to  that  tyme  the  nobm  kinK. 
With  his  floto,  and  a  few  menve^ 
Thre  bundyr  I  trow  thai  mycnt  be 
Is  to  the  sc,  owte  off  Arane 
A  Ittin  forouth  lo,  ewyn  gane. 

Thai  rowit  &st.  with  all  thair  mycht. 
THI  that  apon  thaim  fell  the  nycht. 
That  wouz  myrkii  apon  grct  maner. 
Swa  that  thai  wyst  nocht  quhar  thai  wer 
For  thai  na  nediD  had,  na  stane  i 
Bot  rowyt  alwayls  in  tiU  ane, 
Sterand  all  tyme  apcm  the  fyr. 
That  thai  saw  brynnand  lycnt  and  schyr  *> 
It  was  bot  auentur  u  th^m  led : 
And  thai  in  sdiort  tyme  sa  thaim  sped. 
That  at  the  fVr  arywyt  thai : 
And  went  to  land  oot  mar  delay. 
And  Cuthben,  that  has  sene  the  fyr. 
Was  full  off  anjnrr.  and  off  ire: 
For  he  dnrat  nocht  do  it  away; 
And  wes  alsoa  dowtand  ay 
That  his  lord  suld  pass  to  se. 
Tharfor  thair  cwnmyn  waytit  he. 
And  met  thaim  at  thair  arywine. 
He  wes  wele  sone  broucht  to  toe  Kii^, 
That  speryt  at  him  how  he  had  done. 
And  he  with  sar  hart  tauM  him  sone. 
How  that  he  &nd  nane  weiQ  hiffand; 
Bot  an  war  (avis,  that  he  fand : 
And  that  the  lord  the  Peny, 
With  ner  thre  hundre  in  cumpany. 
Was  in  the  casteU  thar  bcsid, 
FuOfillyt  off  dispyt  and  prid. 
Bot  ma  than  twa  partis  offhis  rowt 
War  herberyt  in  ue  tonne  witliout ; 
^And  dyapytyt  % 
Than  men  may  d 

Than  said  the  Kin  . 

"  Tratoor.  quhy  maid  thow  than  tlie  fyr  f- 

**  A I  Schyr,**  said  he,  "sa  God  me  se ! 

The  fyr  wes  newyr  maid  for  me. 

Na.  or  the  nycht,  I  wyst  it  nocht ; 

Bot  fira  I  wyst  it,  weill  I  thocht 

That  ye,  and  haly  your  menye. 

In  hy  M  sold  put  yow  to  the  se. 

For  thl  I  cum  to  mete  yow  her. 

To  tell  perdlys  that  may  aper." 


IB  HIV  loune  wiinoui ; 
rt  yow  mar,  Schlr  King. 
Y  dispyt  ony  thing." 
King,  in  full netlre; 


The  King  wes  <^his  sp9k  angry. 
And  askyt  nb  pnrw^  men.  In  hy. 
Qnhat  as  thaim  tboucht  wes  b«t  to  do. 


Schyr  Edward  firyst  answert  thar  to, 
Hys  brodyr  tiiat  wes  swa  hardy. 
And  said :  "  1  saw  yow  sekyxly 
Thar  saO  na  pereU,  that  may  be, 
Dryve  me  efnooysU  to  the  se. 
Myne  auentur  her  talc  will  I. 
Qohethir  k  be  esftiO  or  angry.*— 


>  Spring.       *  Began.       *  LoftOy.       *  SeveraL 
s  Make.  •  Buds.  t  Covering. 

•  Bereaved.       »  Men.       n  Before.       iHSark. 
n  Clear,    u  Adventure,     m  Haste.    »  Soon  after. 


**  Brothyr."  he  said.  "  sen  thou  will  sua. 

It  is  gude  that  we  samyn  u 

Disseae  or  eae,  or  payne  or  play, 

Eftyr  as  God  wffl  ws  purway  1. 

And  sen  men  saris  that  the  Persy 

Myn  heretage  will  occupy ; 

And  has  menye  sa  ner  ws  lyis, 

That  ws  disi^rtls  mony  wyss ; 

Ga  we  and  wengei  sum  off  the  dispyte 

And  that  may  we  haiff  done  alss  tite*; 

For  thai  ly  traistlyi.  but  dieding 

Off  ws,  or  off  our  her  cummyng. 

And  thoucht  we  slepand  slewthaim  aQ, 

Hepruff  tbarof  na  man  saH 

For  werrayour  na  forsa  suld  ma, 

^  ' ihtafa 


Quhethir  he  mycht  0 

Throw  streath.  or  throw  suteh^ : 
Bot  that'gud  faith  ay  haldyn  be.^  * 

Barbour's  ^riMr,  Book  iv.  v.  i. 


NoteLIL 


yow  askyou  wA*nce  that  wondrtms  lif^ht^ 
Whastjairy  glffw  beguiled  tktir  sight} 
It  tWtr  was  known. — P.  454 . 

The  following  are  the  words  of  an  inge- 
nioos  oorremondent,  to  whom  I  am  obliged 
for  much  infonnatton  respecting  Tomberry 
and  its  neighbourhood.  *  The  only  tradition 
now  remembered  of  the  landing  of  Robert 
the  Brace  in  Carrick,  relates  to  the  fire  seen 
by  him  from  the  Isle  of  Arran.  It  is  still 
generally  reported,  and  religiously  believed 
by  many,  that  this  fire  was  really  the  work 
of  sapematoral  power,  unassisted  by  the 
hand  of  any  mortal  being ;  and  it  is  said 
that,  for  several  centuries,  the  flame  rose 
yearly  on  the  same  hour  of  the  same  night 
of  the  year,  on  which  the  king  first  saw  it 
from  the  turrets  of  Brodick  Castle;  and 
some  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  the  exact 
time  were  known.  It  would  be  still  seen. 
That  thissuperstitioas  notion  is  very  ancient, 
is  evident  from  the  place  where  the  fire  is 
said  to  have  appeared,  being  called  the 
Bogles'  Brae,  beyond  the  remembrance  of 
roan.  In  support  of  this  carious  belief,  it  is 
said  that  the  practice  of  burning  heath  for 
the  improvement  of  land  was  then  unknown ; 
that  a  sponkie  (Jack  o*lanthom)  could  not 
have  been  seen  across  the  breadth  of  the 
Forth  of  Clyde,  between  Ayrshire  and  Arran ; 
and  that  the  courier  of  Bruce  was  his  kinsman, 
and  never  suspected  of  treachery.'— Letter 
from  Mr.  Joseph  Train,  of  Newton  Stuart, 
author  of  an  ingenious  Collection  of  Poems, 
illustrative  of  many  ancient  Traditions  in 
Galloway  and  Ayrshire,  Edinburgh,  1814. 
[Mr.  Train  made  a  journey  into  Ayrshire  at 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  request,  on  purpose  to 
collect  accurate  information  for  the  Notes 
to  this  poem ;  and  the  reader  will  find  more 
of  the  fruits  of  his  labours  in  Note  LIV.  This 
is  the  same  gentleman  whose  friendly  assist- 
ance is  so  often  acknowledfi^ed  in  the  Notes 
and  Introductions  of  the  Waverley  Novels.] 


'  Prepare.      *  Avenge.    >  Quickly.     <  Confidently. 
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NOTB  LIII. 


They  gain' dike  Chase,  a  vnde  domain 
Left  for  the  CastU's  sUvan  reign.^V.  455. 

The  Castle  ofTuraberry,  on  the  cxmA  of 
Ayrehire,  was  the  property  of  Robert  Brace, 
in  right  of  his  mother.  Lord  Hailes  mentions 
the  following  remarkable  drcomstance  con- 
cerning the  mode  in  which  he  became  pro- 
prietor of  it :— '  Martha,  Countess  of  Carrick 
in  her  own  right,  the  wife  of  Robert  Bruce, 
Lord  of  Annandale,  bare  him  a  son,  after- 
wards Robert  I  (nth  July,  1274).  The  or- 
cnrastances  of  her  marriage  ^-cre  sinjgular : 
happening  to  meet  Robert  Bruce  m  her 
domains,  she  became  enamoured  of  him,  and 
with  some  violence  led  him  to  her  castle 
of  Tumberry.  A  few  days  after  she  mamed 
him,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  either  party,  and  without  the  requisite 
consent  of  the  king.  The  king  instantly 
seized  her  castle  and  whole  estates:  She 
afterwards  atoned  by  a  fine  for  her  feudal 
delinquency.  Little  did  Alexander  foresee 
that,  from  this  union,  the  restorer  of  the 
Scottish  monarchy  was  to  zx\ae: —Annals 
of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  180.  The  same  obliging 
correspondent,  whom  I  have  quoted  in  the 
prece<fing  note,  givesmethefollowingaccpont, 
of  the  present  state  of  the  rams  of  Turn- 
berry :— *  Turnberry  P6int  is  a  rock  projecung 
into  the  sea :  the  top  of  it  is  about  cijfhte^ 
feet  above  high-water  mark.  Upon  this  rock 
was  built  the  castle.  There  is  about  twenty- 
fi\-e  feet  high  of  the  wall  next  to  the  aeayet 
standing.  Upon  the  land-side  the  wall  is 
only  about  four  feet  high;  the  length  has 
been  sixty  feet,  and  the  breadth  forty-five : 
it  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  but  that  is  now 
nearly  filled  up.  The  top  of  the  rain,  rising 
betm-een  forty  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water, 
has  a  majestic  appearance  from  the  sea. 
There  is  not  much  local  tradition  in  the  vicinity 
connected  with  Brace  or  his  history.  In 
frt>nt,  however,  of  the  rock,  upon  which  stands 
Culzean  Castle,  is  the  mouth  of  a  romantic 
cavern,  called  the  Cove  of  Colcan,  in  which 
it  is  said  Brace  and  his  followers  concealed 
themseh-es  immediately  after  landing,  till 
they  arranged  matters  for  their  farther  enter- 
prises. Buras  mentions  it  in  the  poem  of 
Hallowe'en.  The  only  place  to  the  south 
of  Turaberry  worth  mentioning,  with  reference 
to  Brace's  history,  is  the  Wcanr  Nuik,  a 
little  romantic  green  hill,  where  he  and  his 
party  are  said  to  have  rested,  after  assaulting 
the  castle.' 

Around  the  Castle  of  Turaberty  was  a 
level  plain  of  about  two  miles  in  extent, 
forming  the  casUe  park.  There  coald  be 
nothing,  I  am  informed,  more  beautiful  than 
the  copaewood  and  verdure  of  this  extensive 
meadow,  before  it  was  invaded  by  the  plough- 
idhare. 


Note  LIV. 

The  Bruce  hath  won  hisfaiher^s  halU 
— P.459- 

I  have  followed  the  flattering  and  pleasing 
tradhion,  that  the  Brace,  after  his  descent 
upon  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  actually  gaiowl 
possession  of  his  maternal  castle.  But  the 
tradition  is  not  accurate.  The  fact  is,  that  be 
was  only  strong  enough  to  alarm  and  dnvc 
in  the  outposts  of  the  English  garrison,  then 
commanded,  not  by  aifford.  as  assutn^ 
the  text,  but  by  Percy.  Neither  wOifford 
slain  upon  this  occasion,  though  he  had  se^-erai 
skirmishes  with  Brace,  He  feU  afterwards 
in  the  battle  of  Bannockbura.  Brace,  after 
alarming  the  castle  of  Turaberry,  and  sur- 
prising some  part  of  the  garrison,  who  w«e 
quartered  without  the  walls  of  the  fortr«, 
retreated  into  the  mountainous  partofCamdc, 
and  there  made  himself  so  strong,  that  the 
English  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Turnberry. 
and  at  length  the  Castle  of  Ayr.  Many  of 
his  benefacUons  and  royal  gifts  attest  h» 
attachment  to  the  hereditary  followers  of 
his  house,  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Bruceu  in  coo- 
sequence  of  his  distresses  after  the  battle  of 
Meth ven,  was  aflFected  by  a  scorbutic  disorder, 
which  was  then  called  a  leprosy.  It  is  »id 
be  experienced  benefit  from  the  Me  of  a 
medicinal  spring,  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
town  of  Ayr,  called  from  that  circnmstance 
King's  Ease*.  The  following  is  the  tradition 
of  the  country,  coUected  by  Mr.  Train  :-- 
'After  Robert  ascended  the  throne,  he  founded 
the  priory  of  Dominican  monks,  every  one 
of  whom  was  under  the  obligatkra  of  puttrng 
up  to  Heaven  a  prayer  once  every  week-day, 
and  twice  in  holydays,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  king;  and,  after  his  death,  thoc  masses 
were  continued  for  the  saving  of  his  souu 
The  rains  of  this  old  monastery  ,are  now 
neariy  level  with  the  ground.  Robert  like- 
wise caused  houses  to  be  built  round  the 
^•ell  of  King's  Case,  for  eight  lepcr^  and 
allowed  eight  bolls  of  oatnieal,  and  ;Cg 
Scotch  money,  per  annum,  to  each  peraoo- 
These  donations  were  laid  upon  the  lands 
of  Pnlbuton,  and  are  now  payia>le  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland.  The  farm  of  Shiels,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ayr,  has  to  give,  if 
required  a  certain  quantity  of  straw  Tor  the 
lepers*  beds,  and  so  much  to  thatch  their 
houses  annually.  Each  leprous  person  had 
a  drinking-horn  provided  him  by  the  kii^« 
which  continued  to  be  hereditary  in  the  house 
to  which  it  was  first  granted.  One  of  those 
identical  horns,  of  very  curious  workmanship 
was  in  the  possesrion  of  the  late  Colonel 
PuUarton  of  that  Ilk.* 

My  correspondent  proceeds  to  roentioa 
some  curious  remnanU  of  antiquity  respecting 

1  sir  Walter  ScoR  had  mlsraad  Mr.  Tnbi't  MS., 
which  sa^  not  Kingfs  East,  but  Kin^s  *^*"^*: 
CasaRteis,  ths  name  of  the  royal  foundauan  described 
bdow.  Mr.  Train's  khidne«  enabled  Lockhart  to 
make  this  cocrectioii.— 1^3. 
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this    fomidation.    *In    coinplimeiit    to    Sir 
William  Wallace,  the  great  deliverer  of  his 
coantr}%   King   Robert  Bruce  invested  the 
descendants  of  that  hero  with  the  right  of 
placing  all  the  lepers  upon  the  establishment 
of  King*s  Case.    This  patronage  continued 
in  the  family  of  Craigie,  till  it  was  sold  along 
with  the  lands  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Wallace. 
The  bargh  of  Ayr  then  purchased  the  right  of 
applying  the  donations  of  King*s  Case  to  the 
support  of  the  poor*honse  of  Ayr.    The  lepers* 
charter-stone  was  a  basaltic  block,  exactly 
the  shape  of  a  sheep*s  Icidn^,  and  weighing 
an  Ayrshire  boll  of  meal.    The  surface  of  this 
stone  being  as  smooth  as  glass,  there  was  not 
anv  other  way  of  liftinr  it  than  by  turning  the 
hollow  to  the  grounoT  there  extending  the 
arms  along  eadi  side  of  the  stone,  and  da^ng 
the  hands  in  the  cavity.    Young  lads  were 
alwa3rs  considered  as  deserving  to  be  ranked 
among  men,  when  they  could  lift  the  blue 
stone  of  King*s  Case.    It  always  lay  benide 
the  well,  till  a  few  years  ago,  when  some 
English  dragoons  encampeo  at  that  place 
wantonly  broke  it,  since  which  the  fragments 
have  been  kept  by  the  freemen  of  Pr^wick 
in  a  placft  of  security.    There  is  one  of  these 
charter-stones  at  the  village  of  Old  Daily,  in 
Carrick,  which  has  become  more  celebrated 
by  the  following  event,  which  happened  only 
a  few  years  ago :— The  village  of  New  Daily 
being  now  larger  than  theoldplace  of  the  same 
name,  the  inhabitants  insisted  that  the  charter- 
stone  should  be  removed  from  the  old  town 
to  the  new,  but  the  people  of  Old  Daily  were 
unwtllii^  to  part  with  their  ancient  right. 
Demamw  and  remonstrances  were  made  on 
each  side  without  effect,  till  at  last  man. 
woman,  and  child,  of  both  villages,  mardied 
out  and  by  one  desperate  engagement  put  an 
end  to  a  wan  the  commencement  of  which  no 
person  then  living  remembered.    Justice  and 
victory,  in  this  instance,  being  of  the  same 
party,  the  villagers  of  the  old  town  of  Daily 
now  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  keeping  the  Mu4- 
9iam£  unmolested.    Ideal  privileges  are  often 
attached  to  some  of  these  stones.    In  Gir\*an, 
if  a  nsan  can  set  his  back  against  one  of  the 
above  description,  he  is  supposed  not  liable 
to  be  arrested  for  debt,  nor  can  cattle,  it  is 
imagined,  be  poinded  as  long  as  they  are 
fastened  to  the  same  stone.    That  stones  were 
often  used  as  symbols  to  denote  the  right  of 
possessing  land,  before  the  use  of  written 
documents  became  general  in  Scotland  is,  I 
think,  exceedingly  probable.    The  charter- 
stone  of  Inverness  Is  still  kept  with  great  care, 
set  in  a  frame,  and  hooped  with  iron,  at  the 
market-place  of  that  town.    It  is  called  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  district  Clack  na  Couddin. 
I  think  it  is  very  likelv  that  Carey  has 
mentioned  this  stone  in  his  poem  of  Craig 
Phaderick.    This  is  only  a  ooniectare,  as  1 
have  never  seen  that  work.    Whiletbefamons 
marble  chair  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Scoon, 
it  was  considered  as  the  charter-stone  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland* 


and  Silver  conyeii  and  unconyeti^ 
,  and  uiker  Stuff  perieining  to 
U  ourt  Soveran4  Z/)rds  Fader. 


NOTB  LV. 

*  Bring  hert^  kt  said,  *  the  nteusersfour^ 
My  nobUfaUurs  loved  of  yore,^—Y.  459. 
These  masers  were  large  drinking-cups,  or 
goblets.  Mention  of  them  occurs  in  a  curious 
mvrntorr  of  the  treasure  and  jewels  of 
James  Ul,  which  will  be  published,  with 
other  curious  documents  of  antiouity.  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson,  D.  Register 
of  Scotland,  under  the  title  of  'A  Collection 
of  Inventories,  and  other  Records  of  the 
Royal  Wardrob^  Jewel- House,*  &c  I  copy 
the  passage  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the 
masers,  and  also  of  a  habiliment,  called 
*  King  Robert  Bruce*s  serk,*  i.  e.  shirty  mean- 
ing, perhaps,  his  shirt  of  mail ;  although  no 
other  arms  are  mentioned  in  the  inventory. 
It  might  have  been  a  relic  of  more  sanctified 
descnjAion,  a  penance  shirt  perhaps. 

Extract  from,  ^  Inventare  of  ano  J^rie  of 

the  Gold  and  Silver  conyr'* — '' -' 

JowelUs^  at 
i/tMoufi  He  i 

that  he  had  in  Depois  the  T^nu  qf  his 
DeceiSs  and  that  come  to  the  Handis  of 
oure  Sovermns  Lord  that  now  is  M.cccc, 

ULXXVIII.* 

'Memorandum  fundin  in  a  bandit  kist  like 
agardevianti,  in  the  fyrst  the  grete  chenye* 
ofgold,  contenand  sevin  score  sex  linkis. 
IttiHy  thre  platis  of  silver, 
//^iw,  tuelfsaUatisS. 
Jtenty  fyftene  discheis  «  ouregilt. 
/iSrm,  a  grete  gilt  plate. 
Ittm^  twa  gr^  bassingis*  oururilt. 

Ittm^  FOUR  MASARIS,  CAIXBD  KING  ROBERT 

THE  Brocis,  with  a  cover. 
Itetn^  a  grete  cok  maid  of  silver. 
Itent^  the  hede  of  silver  of  ane  of  the  coveris 

ofmasar. 
//rm,  a  fare  dialle*. 
//rm,  twa  kasis  of  knyffis^ 
//rm,  a  pare  of  auld  kniffis. 
Item^  takin  be  the  smjrth  that  opinnit  the 

lokkis,  in  gold  fourty  demyis. 
Itoniy  in  Inglys  grotis*  ....  xxiiii.  li.  and 

the  said  silver  given  again  to  the  takaris 

of  hym. 
//rm,  reasavit  in  the  dossat  of  Davkiis  tour, 

ane  haly  water-fat  of  silver,  twa  boxis, 

a  cageat  tume,  a  glas  with  rois>water,  a 

dosoune  of  torchis,  King  Robert  Brucis 

Sbrk.* 

The  real  use  of  the  antiquarian's  studies 
is  to  bring  the  minute  information  which  he 
collects  to  bear  upon  points  of  history.  For 
example,  in  the  inventory  1  have  just  quoted, 
there  is  given  the  contents  of  the  blach  hist^ 
ot  chest,n>elonging  to  James  III,  which  was 


1  Gard'Tin,  or  wine-cooler.  '  Chain. 

*  Sak<elUis.  anciently  the  object  of  much  curious 
workmanship. 
«  Dlihes.  *  Basins.  •  Dial. 

7  Casnof  knhrcs.  *  Boffiak  gtoaxu 
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his  strong  box,  and  contained  a  quantity  of 
treasure,  in  money  and  jewels,  surpa^n? 
what  might  have  been  at  the  pcnod  expected 
of  *poor  Scotland's  gear.*  This  illustrates 
and  authenticates  a  striking  passage  in  the 
history  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  by  Hume 
of  Godscroft.  The  last  Earl  of  Douglas  (of 
the  elder  branch)  had  been  reduced  to  mo- 
nastic seclusion  in  the  Abbey  of  Lindores, 
by  Tames  II.  James  Til,  in  his  distresses, 
would  willingly  have  recalled  him  to  public 
life,  and  maoe  him  his  lieutenant.  '  But  he,* 
says  Godscroft,  *  laden  with  years  and  old 
age,  and  weary  of  troubles,  refused,  saying. 
Sir,  you  have  keept  roee,  and  your  Mack 
coffer  in  Sterling,  too  long,  neither  of  us  can 
doe  you  any  good:  I,  Mcause  my  friends 
have  forsaken  me.  and  my  followers  and 
dependers  are  fallen  from  me,  betaking 
themselves  to  other  masters;  and"  your 
black  trunk  is  too  farre  from  you,  and  yocu* 
enemies  are  between  yon  and  it:  or  (as 
others  say)  because  there  was  in  it  a  sort  of 
black  coyne,  that  the  king  had  caused  to  be 
coyned  by  the  advice  of  his  courtiers ;  which 
moneyes  (saith  he)  sir,  if  you  had  put  out  at 
the  first,  the  people  would  have  taken  it; 
and  if  you  had  employed  mee  in  due  time 
I  might  have  done  you  service.  But  now 
there  is  none  that  will  take  notice  of  me,  nor 
meddle  with  your  money.'— HuMB's  History 
of  ilu  Hous€  qf  Douglas^  fol.  Edin.  1644, 
p.  ao6. 

Note  LVI. 

Arouse  old  friends^  and  gather  new, 
—P.  460. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Kyle,  says 
ancient  tradition,  that  Robert  Bruce  had 
landed  in  Carrick,  with  the  intention  of 
recovering  the  crown  of  Scotland,  the  Laird 
of  Craigie,  and  forty-eight  men  in  his  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  declared  in  favour 
of  their  legitimate  prince.  Bruce  granted 
them  a  tract  of  land,  still  retained  by  the 
freemen  of  Newton  to  this  day.  The  original 
diarter  was  lost  when  the  pestilence  was 
raging  at  Ayr;  but  it  was  renewed  by  one 
of  the  Jameses!  and  is  dated  at  Faulkland. 
The  freemen  of  Newton  were  formerly  officers 
by  rotation.  The  Provost  of  Ayr  at  one  time 
was  a  freeman  of  Newton,  and  it  happened 
to  be  his  turn,  while  provost  in  Ayn  to  be 
officer  in  Newton,  both  of  which  offices  he 
discharged  at  the  same  time. 

The  kjrest  of  Selkirk,  or  Ettrick,  at  this 
period,  occupied  all  the  district  which  retains 
that  denomination,  and  embraced  the  neigh- 
bouring dales  of  Tweeddale,  and  at  least  Uie 
Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale.  All  that  tract 
was  probably  as  waste  as  it  is  mountainous, 
and  covered  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Caledonian  Forest,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  stretched  from  Cheviot  Hills  as  far  as 
Hamilton,  and  to  have  comprdiended  even 


a  part  of  Ayrshire.  At  the  faUl  battle  of 
Falkirk.  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  broth<'r 
to  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  commanded  the 
archers  of  Selkirk  Forest,  who  fell  around 
the  dead  body  of  their  leader.  The  English 
historians  have  commemorated  the  tall  and 
stately  persons,  as  well  as  the  unswerving 
faith,  of  these  foresters.  Nor  has  their  in- 
teresting fall  escaped  the  notice  of  an  elegant 
modem  poetess,  whose  subject  led  her  to 
treat  of  tnat  calamitous  engagement 

*  The  glance  of  the  morn  had  sparkled  bright 
On  their  (thimage  green  and  their  actons  Rght : 
The  bugle  was  strung  at  each  hunter's  side. 
As  they  had  been  bound  to  the  chase  to  ride; 
But  the  bugle  b  mute,  and  the  shafts  are  ^;>ent. 
The  arm  unnenred  and  the  bow  unbent. 
And  the  tired  forester  is  laid 
Far,  Car  firom  the  chistering  greenwood  shade ! 
Sore  have  they  toiTd— they  are  fallen  asleep. 
And  their  slumber  Is  heavy,  and  dull,  and  deep ! 
When  over  their  bones  the  prass  shall  wave. 
When  the  wild  winds  over  their  tombs  dial)  rave. 
Memory  shall  lean  on  their  graves,  and  tell 
How  SelUric's  hunters  bold  around  old  Stewart 


Wallace,  *r  the  Fight  ^Fa/kirk,  by  Miss 
HOLFORO.  Lond.  4to,  1809,  pp.  170-1. 


Note  LVII. 


When  Bruce^s  banner  had  victorious fl4m^d 
O'er  Loudoun^s  mountain^  and  in  Urfs 
vo^— P.  46a 

The  first  important  advantage  gained  by 
Bruce,  after  landing  at  TumbCTry.  was  over 
Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
same  by  whom  he  had  been  defeated  near 
Methven.  They  met,  as  has  been  said,  by 
appointment,  at  Loudonhill,  in  the  west  of 
Scotland.  Pembroke  sustained  a  defeat ;  and 
from  that  time  Bruce  was  at  the  hesul  of 
a  considerable  flying  army.  Yet  he  was 
subsequently  obliged  to  retreat  into  Aber- 
deenshire, and  was  there  assailed  by  Comyn, 
Earl  of  Budian,  desirous  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  relative,  the  Red  C^myn,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  body  of  English  troops  under 
Philip  de  Moubray.  Bruce  waa  ill  at  the 
time  of  a  scrofulous  disorder,  but  took  horse 
to  meet  his  enemies,  althotigh  obliged  to  be 
supported  on  either  side.  He  was  victorions, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  agitation  of  his  spirits 
restored  his  health. 


Note  LVIII. 


Whtn  English  blood  qft  deluged  DougUs- 

dale.—V,  460. 

The  *good  Lord  James  of  Douglas,*  during 

these    commotions,    often    took   from    the 

English  his  own  castle  of  Douglas,  but  being 

unaole  to  garrison  it,  contentra  himself  with 


often  soever  Douglas  Castle  should  be  de- 
stroyed, it  should  always  again  arise  more 
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magnificent  from  itt  rains.  Upon  one  of 
these  occasionsheiMed  fearfol  crnelty,  causing 
all  the  store  of  provisions,  which  the  English 
had  laid  up  in  his  castle,  to  be  heaped 
together,  bursting  the  wine  and  beer  casks 
among  the  wheat  and  floor,  slaughtering  the 
cattle  opon  the  same  spot,  and  upon  the  top 
of  the  whole  catting  the  throats  of  the  Bnglish 
prisoners.  This  pleasantry  of  the '  fi^ood  Lord 
James  *  is  oommemoratea  ander  the  name  of 
the  DoHflas''s  LareUr.  A  more  pleasing 
tale  of  chivalry  is  recorded  by  GodscrofL — 
'  By  thb  means,  and  sach  other  exploits,  he 
so  aflfrighted  the  enemy,  that  it  was  counted 
a  matter  of  great  ieopardie  to  keep  this 
castle,  which  D<^[an  to  be  called  the  adven- 
turous (or  hasardous)  Castle  of  Douglas; 
whereupon  Sir  John  Walton  beingin  suit  of  an 
English  lady,  she  wrote  to  him,  that  when  he 
had  kept  the  adventurous  Castle  of  Douglas 
seven  years,  then  he  might  think  himself 
worthy  to  be  a  suitor  to  her.  Upon  this 
occasion  Walton  took  upon  him  the  Keeping 
of  it,  and  succeeded  to  Thruswall.  but  he 
ran  the  same  fortune  with  the  rest  that  were 
before  him.  For  Sir  James,  having  first 
dressed  an  ambuscado  near  unto  the  place, 
be  made  fourteen  of  his  men  take  so  many 
sacks,  and  fill  them  with  grass,  as  though  it 
had  been  com,  which  they  carried  in  the  way 
to  Lanark,  the  chief  market  town  in  that 
county :  so  hoping  to  draw  forth  the  captain 
by  that  bait,  ana  either  to  take  him  or  the 
castle,  or  both.  Neither  was  this  expectation 
frustrated,  for  the  captain  did  bite,  and  came 
forth  to  have  taken  this  victual  (as  he  sup* 
nosed).  But  ere  he  could  reach  these  carriers. 
Sir  James,  with  his  company,  had  gotten 
between  the  castle  and  him ;  and  th^  dis- 
guised carriers,  seeing  the  captain  following 
after  them,  dia  auickly  cast  off  their  sacks, 
mounted  themselves  on  horseback,  and  met 
the  captain  with  a  sharp  encounter,  bdne  so 
much  the  more  amazed,  as  it  was  unlooked 
for:  wherefore,  when  he  saw  these  carriers 
metamorphosed  into  warriors,  and  ready  to 
assault  him,  fearing  that  which  was,  that 
there  was  some  train  laid  for  them,  he 
turned  about  to  have  retired  to  his  castle, 
but  there  he  also  met  with  his  enemies; 
between  which  two  companies  he  and  his 
whole  followers  were  slain,  so  that  none  es* 
caped:  the  captain  afterwards  being  searched, 
they  found  (as  it  is  reported)  his  mistress's 
letter  about  him.*«UuMB*S  History  of  the 
House  qf  Douglas^  fol.  pp.  99-30  ^ 


Note  LIX. 
And  fiery  Edward  routed  stout  St.  John. 
—P.  460. 

John  de  St.  John,  with  15,000  horsemen, 
advanced  to  o}^)ose  the  inroad  of  the 
ScotJL    By  a  forcea  march  he  endeavoured 

1  Thb   is    the   Ibundation   of  tha    Author's   last 
ronaace.  CasUe  I}angtrous.—lJXXMKKX. 


to  surprise  them,  but  intelligence  of  his 
motions  was  timeously  received.  The  courage 
of  Edward  Bruce,  approaching^  to  temerity, 
frequently  enabled  him  to  achieve  what  men 
of  more  judicious  valour  would  never  have 
attempted.  He  ordered  the  infantr>%  and 
the  meaner  sort  of  his  army,  to  intrench 
themselves  in  strong  narrow  ground.  He 
himself,  with  fifty  horsemen  well  harnessed, 
issued  forth  under  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  sur- 
prised the  English  on  their  march,  attacked 
and  dispersed  them.'--DALRYicPLB*s.<4 niva/r 
ofScaUand,    Edinburgh,  quarto^  1779,  p.  35. 

NOTB  LX. 

When  Randolph's  war-cry  sweltd  the 
southern  gale.^Y.  460, 

Thomas  Randolph,  Brace's  sister's  son. 
a  renowned  Scottish  chief,  was  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life  not  more  remarkable  for 
consistency  than  Bruce  himself.  He  espoused 
his  uncle's  party  when  Brace  first  assumed 
the  crown,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  the 
faul  battle  of  Methven,  in  which  his  relative's 
hopes  appeared  to  be  rained.  Randolph  ac- 
cordingly not  only  submitted  to  the  English, 
but  took  an  active  part  against  Brace; 
appeared  in  arms  against  him ;  and,  in  the 
skirmish  where  he  was  so  closely  pursued  by 
the  bloodhound,  it  is  said  his  nephew  took  his 
standard  with  his  own  hand.  But  Randol{>h 
was  afterwards  made  prisoner  by  Douglas  in 
Tweeddale,  and  brougnt  before  King  Robert. 
Some  harsh  langtiage  was  exchanged  between 
the  uncle  and  nephew,  and  the  latter  was 
committed  for  a  time  to  close  custody. 
Afterwards,  however,  they  were  reconciled, 
and  Randolph  was  created  Earl  of  Moray 
about  1^12.  After  this  period  he  eminently 
distinguished  himself,  first  by  the  surprise 
of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  afterwards  by 
many  similar  enterprises,  conducted  with 
equal  courage  and  ability. 

Note  LXL 

Stirling*  s  towers^ 

Belemguet^d  by  King  Roberfs  powers  ; 
And  they  took  term  of  truce.— -J^.  461. 
When  a  long  train  of  success,  actively 
improved  by  Robert  Bruce,  had  made  him 
master  of  almost  all  Scotland,*Stirling  Castle 
continued  to  hold  out.  The  care  of  the 
blockade  was  committed  by  the  king  to  his 
brother  Edward,  who  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Sir  Philip  Mowbray,  the  governor,  that 
he  should  surrender  the  fortress,  if  it  were 
not  succoured  by  the  King  of  England  before 
St.  John  the  Baptist's  day.  The  Kingseverely 
blamed  his  brother  forthe  impolicy oTatreaty, 
which  gave  time  to  the  King  of  England  to 
advance  to  the  relief  of  the  castle  with  all  his 
assembled  forces,  and  obliged  himself  either 
to  meet  them  in  battle  withan  inferiorforce,  or 
to  retreat  with  dishonour.  *  Let  all  England 
come,*  answered  the  reckless  Edward ;  *  we 
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will  fight  tbem  were  they  more.*  The  con- 
aeqaence  was,  of  coarsr,  that  each  kingdom 
mustered  its  strength  for  the  expected  battle; 
and  as  the  apace  agreed  upon  reached  from 
Lent  to  Miosommer,  fall  time  was  allom'ed 
for  that  purpose. 


Note  LXIL 


To  sufmmoH  princt  and  P*f% 
At  Btrwick-bounas  to  meet  their  Liege, 
—P.  461. 

There  is  printed  in  Rvmer*s  Fadera  the 
summons  issaed  npon  this  occasion  to  the 
sheriff  of  York ;  and  he  mentions  eighteen 
other  persons  to  whom  similar  ordinances 
were  issaed.  It  seems  to  respect  the  infantry 
alone,  for  it  is  entitled,  Ue  Peditibus  ad 
rgcuseufH   Castri 


a  Scotis 
obseesiy  properare  faciendie.  This  drcam- 
Htance  is  also  clear  from  the  reasoning  of  the 
writ,  which  states:  *We  have  understood 
that  our  Scottish  enemies  and  rebels  are 
endeavouring  to  collect  as  strong  a  force  as 
possible  of  infantiv,  in  strong  and  marshy 
grounds,  where  tne  approadi  of  cavalry 
would  be  difficult,  between  us  and  the  castle 
of  Stirling.'— It  then  seU  forth  Mowbray's 
agreement  to  surrender  the  castle,  if  not 
relieved  before  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day, 
and  the  king's  determination,  with  divine 
grace,  to  raise  the  siege.  *  Therefore,'  the 
summons  farther  bears,  *to  remove  our  said 
enemies  and  rebels  from  sudi  places  as  above 
mentioned,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have 
a  strong  force  of  infantry  nt  for  arms.'  And 
accordingly  the  sheriff  of  York  is  commanded 
to  equip  and  send  forth  a  body  of  four 
thousand  infantry,  to  be  assemblea  at  Werk, 
upon  the  tenth  day  of  June  first,  under  pain 
of  the  royal  displeasure,  &c. 


Note  LXIIL 


And  Cambria^  but  o/late  subdued. 
Sent  forth  her  mountain-multttude. 
—P.  461. 

Edward  the  First,  with  the  usual  policy  of 
a  conqueror,  employed  the  Welsh,  whom  he 
had  subdued,  to  assist  him  in  his  Scottbh 
wars,  for  which  their  habits,  as  mountaineers, 
particularly  fitted  them.  Bat  this  policv  was 
not  without  its  risks.  Previous  to  the  Battle 
of  Falkirk,  the  Welsh  ouarreUed  with  the 
English  roen-at*arms,  and  after  bloodshed  on 
both  parta  separated  thenuelves  from  his 
army,  andf  the  fend  between  them,  at  so 
dangerous  and  critical  ajuncturcL  was  recon< 
cilrd  with  difficulty.  Edward  II  followed 
his  father's  example  in  this  particular,  and 
with  no  better  success.  They  could  not  be 
brought  to  exert  themselves  m  the  cause  of 
their  conquerors.  But  they  had  an  indif- 
ferent reward  for  their  forbearance.  Without 


arms,  and  clad  only  m  scanty  dresses  of 
linen  doth,  they  a^pear^d  naked  in  the  e^'es 
even  of  the  Scottish  peasantry;  and  alter 
the  rout  of  Bannockbum,  were  massacred 
by  them  in  great  numbers,  as  they  retired 
in  confusion  towards  their  own  country.  They 
were  under  cotnmand  of  Sir  Maurice  de 
Berkeley.  

Note  LXIV. 
And  Connoght  poured  from  waste  and 

wood 
Her  hundred  tribes^  whose  sceptre  rude 
Darh  Eth  O  Connor  swafd.—V.  461. 
There  is  in  the  Ftrdera  an  invitation  to 
Eth  O'Connor,  chief  of  the  Irish  of  Connaught, 
setting  forth  that  the  kinz  was  about  to  move 
against  his  Scottish  rroels,  and  therefore 
requesting  the  attendance  of  all  the  force  he 
could  muster,  either  commanded  by  himself 
in  person,  or  b^  some  nobleman  of  his  race. 
These  auxiliaries  were  to  be  commanded  by 
Richard  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster.    Similar 
mandates  were  issued  to  the  following  Irish 
chiefs,  whose  names  may  astonish  the  un- 
learned, and  amuse  the  antiquary. 
'  Eth  O  Donnuld,  Duct  Hibemicorum   de 
T)rconil; 
Demod  O  Kahan,  Dud  Hibemicorum  de 

Femetrew; 
Doneval  O  Ned,  Dud  Hibemicorum  de 
•    Tryowyn ; 
Ned   Macbreen,    Dud    Hibemicorum   de 

Kjmallewan; 
Eth.  Offyn,  Dud  Hibemicorum  de  Tarteiy; 
Admely  Mac  Anegus,  Duci  Hibemiconim 

de  Onehagh ; 
Ned  O  Hanlan,  Duci   Hibemicorum  de 

Erthere; 
Bien  Mac  Mahun,  Dud  Hibemicoram  de 

Urid; 
Lauercaigh  Mac  Wyr,  Dud  HibemtccHam 

de  L4Mxghcrin ; 
Gillys  O   Railly,   Dud   Hibemicoram  de 

BrcsfeJiy; 
Geffrey  O  Fergy,  Dud  Hibemicoram  de 

Montiragwil ; 
Fdvn  O  Honughnr,  Duci  Hibemicorum  de 

Connach; 
Donethuth  O  Bien,  Dud  Hibemicoram  de 

Tothmund ; 
Dermod  Mac  Arthy,  Dud  Hibemicoram 

de  Dessemound ; 
Denenol  Carbragh : 
Manr.  Kcnenagh  Mac  Murgh  ; 
Mnrghngh  O  Bryn ; 
David  OTothvifl  •    • 
Dermod  O  Tonoghur,  Doffaly ; 
FynODyrasy  ; 
Sonethuth  Mac  Gillephatrick ; 
Lyssagh  O  Morth ; 
Gtlbertus  Ekelly,  Dud  Hibemicoram  de 

Omany: 
Mac  Ethelau ; 

Omalan  Helyn,  Dud  Hibemicoram  Midie. 
Rtmer's  Feedera^  vol.  iiL  ppc  476,  477- 
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Note  LXV. 

TA^'r  chief,  Fits-Louis,—^.  463. 

Fits-Looia,  or  Mao-Louis,  otherwise  called 
Pollarton,  is  a  family  of  ancient  descent  in 
the  Isle  of  Arran.  They  are  said  to  be  of 
French  origin,  as  the  name  tnttmates.  They 
attached  tfiemselves  to  Brace  npon  his  first 
laadtnjr  •  and  Ferpis  Mao-Louis,  or  Fullarton, 
received  from  the  gratefnl  monarch  a  charter, 
dated  a6th  November,  in  the  second  year  of 
his  reiffn  (1907^  for  the  lands  of  Kibnichel, 
and  oUiers.  which  still  remain  in  this  veiy 
ancient  ana  respectable  family. 


Note  LXVI. 

In  battles  four  beneath  their  eye. 
The  forces  of  King  Robert  lie.--^,  463. 

The  arrangements  adopted  by  Kini^  Robert 
for  the  decisive  battle  of  BannocIcMirn  are 
given  very  distinctly  by  Barbour,  and  form 
an  edifyin?  lesson  to  tactidansi  Yet,  till 
coonnentea  npon  by  Lord  Hailes,  this  im- 
portant passage  of  history  has  been  ffenerally 
and  strangely  misunderstood  by  historians. 
I  will  here  endeavour  to  detail  it  fully. 

Two  da3rs  before  the  battle,  Brace  selected 
the  field  of  action,  and  took  post  there  with 
his  army,  consisting  of  about  30,000  dis- 
ciplined men,  and  about  half  the  number  of 
disorderly  attendanU  upon  the  camp.  The 
ground  was  called  the  New  Park  of  Stirling; 
ft  waw  partly  open,  and  partly  broken  by 
copses  of  wood  and  marshy  ground.  He 
divided  his  regular  forces  into  four  divisions. 
Three  of  these  occupied  a  front  line,  separated 
from  each  other,  yet  sufficiently  near  for  the 
purpose  of  communication.  Tne  fourth  divi- 
sion formed  a  reserve.  The  line  extended  in 
a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  brook 
of  Bannock^  which  wa^  .-Kt  rui^eT^f  d  and  broken 
as  to  fijver  thf.  rirht  flaink  r:ltVctual|y,  to  the 
village  of  Saint  Nmrdn's,  prnbnbly  bi  \hf  line 
of  th<'  pTf-iMjiit  road  train  Stirling  lu  KiL^vth. 
Edward  Bnici'  commjind^d  the  right  wing, 
which  was  i!lri*:nulhent-ii  by  p,  jitroEij^  bi>ay 
of  cav^Jry  unikr  Kdth,  tbp  Maxt^hat  of 
Scotlanij/  t«  whom  waa  cominUted  the  im- 
portatLt  chafg^'  of  a.! tacking  ihti  En}^iish 
archer  d;  Dott^las,  aod  the  youn;^  SEew^ird 
of  Scotland,  led  tlie  central  wicij(;  nnd 
Thook-is  Rauiiolph,  Earl  of  Moriiy,  the  Idt 
wing.  The  Kjhj;  himwtif  comraandf*!  the 
fourth  division,,  lA'bl'ch  lay  in  re^scrve  br:hind 
the  oth'^T*.  Th*^  roval  standard  was  pitchiid, 
aocor^i^n^  to  tradition,  in.  a  ^tunr^  having  a 
roun<!  hole  for  its  r«-«^ptioTij  .ind  thence  calTed 
the  Bore-«lone.  It  is  still  shown  on  the  top 
of  a  small  eminence,  called  BrockVbrae,  to 
the  south-west  of  Saint  Ninian's.  His  main 
body  thus  disposed.  King  Robert  sent  the 
followers  of  tfa«  camp,  fiaieen  thousand  and 
upwards  in  number,  to  the  eminence  in  rear 
of  his  army,  called  from  that  circnmstanoe 
the  Giilie/\l^  the  servants*)  Hiil, 


The  military  advanUges  of  this  position 
were  obvious.  The  Scottish  left  flank,  pro- 
tected by  the  brook  of  Bannock,  could  not 
be  tnraed ;  or,  if  that  attempt  were  made, 
a  movement  by  the  reserve  might  have 
covered  it.  Again,  the  English  could  not 
pass  the  Scottish  arm>;,  and  move  towards 
Stirling,  without  exposing  their  flank  to  be 
attacked  while  in  march. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Scottish  line  had 
been  drawn  up  east  and  west,  and  facing  to 
the  southward  as  aflirmed  by  Buchanan,  and 
adopted  by  Mr.  Nimmok  the  author  of  the 
History  of  Stirlingshire,  there  appears  nothing 
to  have  prevented  the  English  approaching 
upon  the  carse,  or  level  ground,  from  Falkirl^ 
either  from  turning  the  Scottish  left  flank, 
or  from  passing  their  position,  if  they  pre- 
ferred it,  without  coming  to  an  action,  and 
moving  on  to  the  relief  ^  Stirling.  And  the 
GUlies^  Hill,  if  thU  less  probable  hypothesb 
be  adopted,  would  be  situated,  not  in  the 
rear,  as  allowed  by  all  the  historian^,  but 
upon  the  left  flank  of  Brace's  army.  The 
only  objection  to  the  hypothesis  above  laid 
down,  is,  that  the  left  dank  of  Brace's  army 
was  thereby  exposed  to  a  sally  from  the 
garrison  oTStirling.  But,  first,  the  garrison 
were  bound  to  neutrality  by  terms  of 
Mowbray's  treatv ;  and  Barbour  even  seems 
to  censure,  as  a  breach  of  faith,  some  secret 
assistance  which  they  rendered  their  country- 
men upon  the  eve  ofbattle,  in  placing  temporary 
bridg^  of  doors  and  spars  over  the  pools  of 
water  in  the  carse,  to  enable  them  to  advance 
to  the  charge  l.  Secondly,  had  this  not  been 
the  case,  the  strength  of  the  garrison  was 
probably  not  sufficient  to  excite  apprehension. 
Thirdly,  the  adverse  hypothesis  leaves  the 
rear  of  the  Scottish  army  as  much  exposed 
to  the  Stirling  garrison,  as  the  left  flank 
would  be  in  the  case  supposed. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  nature  of  the 
ground  in  front  of  Brace's  line  of  battle. 
Being  part  of  a  park,  or  chase,  it  was  con- 
siderably interrapted  with  trees;  and  an 
extensive  marsh,  still  visible,  in  some  places 
rendered  it  inaccessible,  and  in  all  of  difficult 
approach.  More  to  the  northward,  where 
the  natural  impediments  were  fewer.  Brace 
fortified  his  position  against  cavalry,  by 
<l'SEi°^  A  number  of  pits  so  close  together, 
savs  Barbour,  as  to  resemble  the  cells  in 
a  honeycomb.  They  were  a  foot  in  breadth, 
and  between  two  and  three  feet  deep,  many 
rows  of  them  being  placed  one  behind  tte 
other.  They  were  slightly  covered  with 
brushwood  and  green  sods,  so  as  not  to  be 
obvious  to  an  impetuous  enemy. 

All  the  Scottish  army  were  on  foot,  ex- 
cepting a  seltrct  body  of  cavalry  stationed 


1  An  aariaUDce  which  (by  the  way)  could  not  have 
been  rendered,  had  not  the  Englfah  approached  from 
the  •outh'^ait ;  since,  had  their  inarch  oeen  due  north, 
the  whole  Scottlih  army  mint  have  been  between 
them  and  the  gaxrlvn. 
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with  Edward  Brace  od  the  ri^  wii^,  under 
th«  immediate  command  of  Sir  Robert  Keith, 
the  Marshal  of  Scotland,  who  were  destined 
for  the  important  service  of  char^^n^f  and 
dispersing  tne  English  archers. 

Thns  jadicionsly  posted,  in  a  situation 
fortified  both  by  art  and  natare,  Braceawaited 
the  attack  of  the  English. 


Notb  LXVII. 


Btyond^  iks  Southern  host  appears. 

-P.  463- 

Upon   the   ajrd  June,    13 14,    the    alarm 

reached  the  Scottish  army  ofthe  approach  of 

the  enemy.    Douglas  and  the  Marshal  were 

sent  to  reconnoitre  with  a  body  of  cavalry : 

*  And  sooD  the  great  host  have  they  seen. 
Where  shields  shining  were  so  sheen, 
.\nd  basinets  burnished  br^ht. 
That  gave  against  the  sun  great  Vght. 
They  saw  so  Me  1  brawdyne>  baaers. 
Standards  and  pennons  and  spears 
And  so  fele  knights  upon  steeds. 
All  flaming  in  their  weeds. 
And  so  fide  bataiUB,  and  so  brood. 
And  too  so  great  room  as  they  rode. 
That  the  vomSoU  host,  and  the  stoutest 
Of  Christendom,  and  the  greatest. 
Should  be  abaysit  for  to  see 
Their  foes  into  such  quantity.' 

Tht  Bruee,  voL  iL  p.  iii. 

The  two  Scottish  commanders  were  cautions 
in  the  account  which  they  brought  back  to 
their  camp.  To  the  king  in  private  they 
told  the  formidable  state  of  the  enemy ;  but 
in  public  reported  that  the  English  were 
indeed  a  numerous  host,  but  ill  commanded, 
and  worse  disciplined. 


Notb  LXVIII. 


With  these  the  iHUiant  ofthe  Isles 
Beneath  their  chieftains  ranh^d  their Jiles. 

-P.  463. 
The  men  of  .\rgyle,  the  islanders,  and  the 
Highlanders  in  general,  were  ranked  in  the 
rear.  They  mnst  have  been  numerous,  for 
Bruce  had  reconciled  himself  with  almost  all 
their  chieftains,  excepting  the  obnoxious 
MacDougals  of  Lorn.  The  following  deed, 
containing  the  submission  ofthe  riotent  Earl 
of  Ross  to  the  Kins^  was  never  before  pub- 
lished. It  is  dated  in  the  third  year  of 
Robert's  reign,  that  is,  1309. 

'  Obligacio  Coiirns  Rossbnsis  per  Houa- 
GiUM  Pidblitatem  bt  Scriptum. 
*  Universis  christi  fidelibus  ad  quorum  noti- 
ciam  presentes  litere  peruenerint  Willielmus 
Comes  de  Ross  salutem  in  domino  sempiter> 
nam.    Quia  roagnificus  princeps  Dominus 


1  Many. 


s  Displayed. 


Robertus  dei  grada  Rex  Scottonun  Dominus 
roeus  ex  innata  sibi  bonitate,  in^iratac|iie 
clemrncia,  et  gracia  ^)ecta]i  remisit  michi 
pare  ranoorera  animi  sui,  et  relaxanit  ac  con- 
donanit  michi  omnimodas  transgreastooes 
sen  offensas  contra  ipsum  et  suoa  per  me  et 
meos  Tsqne  ad  confeccionem  literamm  pre- 
•encium  perpetratas:  Et  terras  meas  et 
tenementa  mea  omnia  gradose  concessit. 
Et  me  nkrhilominns  de  terra  de  Dingwal  et 
femcroskry  infra  comttatum  de  Sathyrland 
de  benigna  liberalitate  sua  heriditarie  in- 
feodare  cnrauit.  Ego  tantam  prindpb 
beneuolenciam  efficactter  attendena,  et  pro 
tot  gradis  michi  factis,  vicem  sibi  gratitudtnb 
meis  pro  viribus  de  cetero  digne  ....  vite 
cupiens  exhibere,  subido  et  obligo  me  et 
heredes  meos  et  homines  meos  vniuersos 
dicto  Domino  meo  Regi  per  omnia  .... 
eTga  suam  regiam  dignitatem,  <raod  erirans 
de  cetero  fideles  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  et 
fidele  silM  aeruidum  aaxilium  et  concilhun 
....  contra  omnes  homines  et  feminas  qui 
vivere  potarint  aut  mori,  et  super  h  .  .  . 
Ego  Willielmus  pro  me  ....  hominibos 
meia  vninersis  dicto  domino  meo  Regi 
....  manibos  homagium  spoate  fed  et 
super  dd  ewangdia  sacramentnm  prestiti 
....  In  quorum  omnium  testimonium 
sigillum  menm,  et  sigilla  Hugonis  fiUi  et 
htfedis  et  Johannis  fihi  md  vna  cum  dgillis 
venerabilium  patrum  Domtnonun  Dauid  et 
Thome  Moraviensis  et  Rossensis  dei  gradiL 
episooporum  presentibos  literissunt  appensa. 
Acta  scripta  et  data  apud  Aldem  in  Morauia 
vltimo  die  mensis  Octobria  Anno  Rcgm 
dicti  domini  nostri  Regis  Koberti  Tertia 
Testibns  venerabilibus  patribus  sopradictis, 
DcMnino  Bernardo  Canoellario  Rcgta,  Domi- 
nis  Willielmo  de  Haya,  Johanne  de  Striudyn, 
WiUielmo  Wysman,  Johanne  de  Pfentoo, 
Dauid  de  Berkdey,  et  Waltero  de  Berkeley 
militibus,  magistro  Waltero  Hrroc,  Decano 
ecdesw  Moranie,  mapstro  Willielmo  de 
Creswel  dusdem  ecdeste  precentore  et  mnltis 
aliis  nobilibus  derida  et  laids  dictis  die  et 
loco  congregatts.* 

The  copy  of  this  curious  document  was 
supplied  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Thomson,  Deputy 
Register  of  Scotland,  whose  researches  into 
our  ancient  records  are  daily  throwing  new 
and  important  light  upon  the  history  of  tha. 
countiy.  

NotbLXIX. 
The  Monarch  rode  aion^rthe  vojs.— P.  464. 

The  English  vanguard,  commanded  by  the 
Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  came  in 
ught  of  the  Scottish  army  upon  the  eveniiqif 
ofthe  jtrd  of  June.  Brace  was  then  ridii^ 
upon  a  mtle  palfrey,  in  front  of  his  foranost 
line,  patting  nts  host  in  order.  It  was  then 
that  the  personal  encounter  took  plaoe 
betwixt  him  and  Sir  Henry  de  Bohna,  a 
gallant  English  knight,  the  iarae  of  whack 
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bad  a  great  effect  opon  the  spirita  of  both 
armiea.    It  is  thoa  recorded  by  Baiboor  :— 

*  And  quben  Glotystcr  and  HerAird  war 
With  thair  bataiu.  approchand  ner, 
Beibr  thalm  all  thar  come  rydand. 
With  helm  on  held,  and  q>er  in  hand. 
Schyr  Henry  the  Boone,  the  worthi. 
That  wes  a  wycht  knvcht,  and  a  hardy ; 
And  to  the  Erie  off  Herfurd  cusyne 
Armyt  fai  annys  gud  and  fyne ; 
Come  on  a  stcd.  a  bow  schote  ner. 
Befor  an  othyr  that  thar  wer : 
And  knew  the  Klag,  for  that  he  saw 
l}i~,r.  v^r,  r..fi|f  iik^  u;i«u  ijii  r.is  ; 
JLomJ  hf  lhm'L9<MlD^^  Uuit  wea^ct 
AJhu  apon  hla  t>4&iiyTirt. 
And  tp wvl  h^  tie  went  im  b>% 
Jks4  [qvliea)  Urn  Kisa  va  jpertly 
Saw  Mm  csnu  fbrcutJi  all  !ikft  ferb  i. 
In  by  1  liD  him  ihc  hon  hr  k^'ih. 
AfHifitiben  Schft  t[cii^  uw  ihc  Kicif 
Cutn  ofW  Ibt  owni]  Atsyiinff  >, 
Till  hisa  he  raid  In.  full  (nreihy. 
He  thoucht  tint  !ie  tutcl  wojlf  tj-cHlly 
Wya  h[w,  «i4  bjtf  I^itRi  at  hu  will. 
Sen  i)«  him  Iwnyt  isLtr  aa  ID. 
~  <  tb4l  li!l;Fir»yn  bi  tlQ  alii3P» 


Scl^  Mttniy  mr^it  Ibo  oabh 
And  liq»  l^t  in  kb  ABcapys  i 
Witt  «te  u  that  w»  hard  au_  .  __. 
Willi  H  BTCS  imjnwi  nchi  him  ji  a>Ti!, 
TTuft  Bothyr  l»l,  na  hehn.  mjFcliT  tt  j-nt^ 
The  hcwyT  iitt«li«*  iliat  he  biiit  h^yc, 
Thir  ncj  tb*  h*JnJ  tlLt  llie  li^f^nys  ck vtL 
The  Ka-ntJ  ai  tcbaft  fruftchlt  k  in  ns-g  ; 
Af..';  l-.-i  .l..t.T,*i  r..  th,*^  ^'T,'  ,.  .r.  ... 

Barbour's  Srtict,  Book Viii.  t.  684. 

The  Scottish  leaders  remonstrated  with  the 
King  opon  his  temerity.  He  only  answered, 
*I  l»ve  broken  my  good  battle-axe.'^The 
English  vanguard  retreated  after  witnessing 
this  single  combat.  Probably  their  generals 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  hasard  an  attack 
while  its  onfavourable  issue  remained  upon 
their  minds. 


Note  LXX. 


*  IVka/  train  0/  dust^  with  trumpti  sound 
Andglitnnurtng  spears.  iswkuUngrtmnd 
Our U/tvoard flank }'—'?.  466. 

While  the  van  of  the  English  army  ad- 
vanced, a  detached  body  attempted  to 
relieve  Stirling.  Lord  Hailes  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  manoeuvre  and  the 
renlt,  which  is  accompanied  by  circum- 
stances highly  characteristic  of  the  chivalrous 
manners  of  the  age,  and  displajrs  that 
generosity  which  reconciles  us  even  to  their 
ferocity  upon  other  occasions. 

Bruce  bad  emoined  Randolph,  who  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  his  army,  to  be 
vigilant  in  preventing  any  advanced  parties 
oithe  English  from  throwing  succours  into 
the  castle  of  Stirling. 

'  Eight  hundred  horsemen,  commanded  by 

>  Haste.        >  Without  shrinking, 
s  Line.  •  Strength,  or  force. 

•  Clash.  t  Bn»ke.        i*  FUt. 


Sir  Robert  Clifford,  were  detached  from  the 
English  army ;  they  made  a  circuit  by  the 
low  grounds  to  the  east,  and  approached  the 
castle.  The  King  perceived  their  motions, 
and,  comingup  to  Randolph,  angrily  ex- 
claimed, '^Mmghtless  man!  you  have 
suff^ered  the  enemy  to  pass.'*  Kandol^ 
hasted  to  repair  his  fault,  or  perish.  As  he 
advanced,  the  English  cavalry  wheeled  to 
attack  him.  Randolph  drew  up  his  troops 
in  a  circular  form,  with  their  spears  resting 
on  the  ground,  and  protended  on  every  side. 
At  the  first  onset.  Sir  William  Daynecourt, 
an  English  commander  of  distinguished  note, 
was  slain.  The  enemy,  fiar  superior  in 
numbers  to  Randolph,  environed  him,  and 
pressed  hard  on  his  little  band.  Douglas 
saw  his  jeopardy,  and  requested  the  King*s 
permission  to  go  and  succour  him.  *'Yoa 
shall  not  move  from  your  ground,"  cried 
the  King;  **let  Randolph  extricate  him- 
self as  he  best  may.  I  will  not  alter  my 
order  of  battle,  and  lose  the  advantage  of 
my  position."—**  In  truth,'*  replied  Douglas, 
**i  cannot  stand  by  and  see  Randolph  pensh : 
and,  therefore,  with  your  leave,  I  must  aid 
him."  The  King  unwillingly  consented, 
and  Douplas  flew  to  the  assistance  of  his 
friend.  While  approachiiig,  he  perceived 
that  the  English  were  falling  into  disorder, 
and  that  the  perseverance  of  Randolph  had 
prevailed  over  their  impetuous  courage. 
^*Halt,"  cried  Douglas,  those  brax'e  men 
have  repulsed  the  enemy ;  let  us  not  diminish 
their  glory  by  sharing  it." '— Dalrymple's 
Anntus  of  Scotland,  \\o^  Edinburgh,  1779, 
pj>.  44-A5. 

Two  large  stones  erected  at  the  north  end 
of  the  village  of  Ne^house,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  south  part  of  Stirlinjg, 
ascertain  the  place  of  this  memorable  skir- 
mish. The  circumstance  tends,  were  con- 
firmation necessary,  to  support  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Hailes,  that  the  Scottish  line  had 
Stirling  on  its  left  flank.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  Randolph  commanded  infantry, 
Daynecourt  cavalry.  Supposing,  therefore, 
according  to  the  vulgar  hypothesis,  that  the 
Scottish  line  was  drawn  up,  facing  to  the 
south,  in  the  line  of  the  brook  of  Bannock, 
and  consequently  that  Randolph  was 
stationed  with  his  left  flank  restin?  upon 
Milntown  bog,  it  is  morally  impossible  that 
his  infantry,  moving  from  tfiat  (position,  with 
whatever  celerity,  could  cut  off  from  Stirling 
a  body  of  cavalry  who  had  already  passed 
St.  Ninian*s  1,  or,  in  other  words,  were  already 
between  them  and  the  town.  Whereas,  sup- 
posing Randolph's  left  to  have  Approached 
SL  Ninian's,  tne  short  movement  to  New- 
house  could  easily  be  executed,  so  as  to 
intercept   the  English  in   the   manner   de- 


'  Sparred* 
Y  Heavy. 


1  Barbour  says  expressly,  they  avoided  the  New 
ark  (where  Bnice's  army  lay),  and  hekl  'well  neath 
le  Kirk,'  which  can  only  mean  St  Ninian's. 


Park 
the 
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Note  LXXL 


Responsive  from  the  Scottish  host, 
Pipehdang  and  htighsound  were  tossed, 
—P.  467. 

There  is  an  old  tradition,  that  the  well- 
known  Scottish  tune  of  *  Hey,  tutti  taitti/ 
was  Bruce*s  inarch  at  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum.  The  late  Mr.  Ritson«  no  erantcr  of  pro- 
positions, doubts  whether  the  Scots  had  any 
martial  music,  and  quotes  Froissart*s  account 
of  each  soldier  in  the  host  bearingr  a  little 
horn,  on  which,  at  the  onset,  they  would 
make  such  a  hmrible  noise,  as  if  all  the 
devils  of  hell  had  been  amongr  them.  He 
observes,  that  these  horns  are  the  only  music 
mentioned  by  Barbour,  and  concludes,  that 
it  must  remain  a  moot  point  whether  Bruce^s 
army  were  cheered  by  the  sound  even  of  a 
solitary  hd^^iu^Historical  Essay  prefixed 
io  Ritson's  Scottish  Songs.— U  may  be 
observed  in  passing,  that  the  Scottish  of  this 
period  certainly  observed  some  musical 
cadence,  even  in  winding  their  horns,  since 
Brace  was  at  once  recognised  by  his  followers 
from  his  mode  of  bhrnrng.  See  Note.XLIV 
on  Canto  IV.  But  the  tradition,  trae  or  false, 
has  been  the  means  of  secnrinff  to  Scotland 
one  of  the  finest  lyrics  in  the  language,  the 
celebrated  war-son?  of  Boms,—'  Scots,  wha 
haewi'WalUcebled.* 


NoraLXXn. 


Now  onward,  and  in  open  view. 
The  countless  ranks  q/ England  drew. 
-P.  467. 

Upon  the  aAth  of  June,  the  Eagrlish  army 
advanced  to  the  attack.  The  narrowness  of 
the  Scottish  front,  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  did  not  permit  them  to  have  the  full 
advantage  oif  their  numbers,  nor  is  it  very 
easy  to  find  out  what  was  their  proposed 
order  of  battle.  The  vanguard,  however, 
appeared  a  distinct  body,  consisting  of 
archers  and  (mearmen  on  foot,  and  com- 
manded, as  already  said,  by  the  Earls  of 
Gloucester  and  Hereford.  Barbour,  in  one 
place,  mentions  that  they  formed  nine 
jiATTLBS  or  divisions ;  but  from  the  followii^ 
passage,  it  appears  that  there  was  no  room 
or  space  for  them  to  extend  themselves,  so 
that,  except  the  vanguard,  the  whole  army 
appeared  to  form  one  solid  and  ccnopact 
body^— 

*The  English  man.  on  cither  pwty. 

That  ly  aqgals  shone  bcighdy, 

Were  not  arrsjr'd  on  such  nui 


For  all  their  battles  samvn  1  were 
In  a  schiltrum^    But  whether  h  was 


or  extended 
to  tmpljr  I 
togethec 


-This  word  has  been  rarlously  Umlted 
In  general  it  seems 

doeely 

round 


Through  the  great  strahnesi  of  the  place 

That  tney  were  fau  to  bide  fighdng ; 

Or  that  it  was  fbr  abayslngi  • 

I  wete  not    But  In  a  schmrum 

It  seemed  they  were  all  and  some : 

Out  U'en  the  vaward  anerly  ^ 

That  right  with  a  great  company. 

Be  them  selwyn,  arrayed  were. 

Who  had  been  by,  might  have  seen  there 

That  ftdk  ourtakea  meklll  feild 

On  breadth,  where  many  a  sh' 

And  many  a  burnished  bright 

And  many  a  man  of  great  Talour. 

Might  in  that  great  schlltrum  be  seen: 

And  many  a  bright  banner  and  sheen.* 

BAHBOUR'S  BrHC€t  vol  fi.  p.  137. 


NoTELXXni. 


adad  to  its  signiftcatkm.  In  general  it  s 
ly  a  large  body  of  men  drawn  up  rery  d 
9C  3ut  It  hu  been  limited  to  imply  a  ( 


See  where  yon  barefoot  Abbot  stands. 
And  blesses  thsne  with  lifted  hands! 
-P.  467. 

*  Maurice,  abbot  of  Inchaffray,  placing  him- 
self on  an  eminence,  celebrated  mass  in 
sight  of  the  Scottish  army.  He  then  passed 
along  the  front  barefooted,  and  bearing  a 
crucifix  in  his  hands,  and  exhorting  the 
Scots,  in  few  and  forcible  words,  to  combat 
for  their  rights  and  their  liberty.  The  Scou 
kneeled  down.  "They  yield,"  cried  Edward: 
"see,  they  implore  mergr."— "They  dp," 
answered  Ingelram  de  CmfraviUe,  "but 
not  ours.  On  that  field  they  will  be  victori- 
ous, or  die."— ^iMMi/p  qf  Scotland^  voL  ii. 
P-47.  

Note  LXXIV. 

^  Forth.  Marshal!  on  the  feasant  foe! 
We  ^11  tame  the  terrors  of  their  born. 
And  cut  the  bow-string  loose!  '—P.  468. 

The  English  archers  commenced  the  attack 
with  their  usual  braveiy  and  dexteri^. 
But  against  a  force,  whose  importance  tift 
had  learned  by  fatal  experience,  Bruce  was 
provided.  A  small  bat  select  body  of 
cavalry  were  detached  from  the  right,  under 
command  of  Sir  Robert  Keith.  They 
rounded,  as  I  conceive,  the  marsh  called 
Milntown  bog,  and,  keeping  the  firm  rouBd, 
charged  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  Bnglisfa 
archoiB.    As  the  bowmen  had  no  q>ears  nor 

ordrcularbodyofmensodrawnttp.  f  cannot  under- 
stand it  with  this  UmUadan  to  the  pceseoft  case.  The 
schOtrum  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Falkirk  was  ua- 
doubtedly  of  a  drcular  form,  to  order  to  resirt  the 
attacks  of  the  English  cavalry,  00  whatever  quarter 
they  might  be  charged.  But  it  does  not  appear  how. 
or  why.  the  Engfiih.  advancing  to  the  attack  at 
Bannockbonu  should  have  arrayed  thcnMaliei  to  a 
circular  form.  It  seems  more  probable,  that,  by 
tckiUrum  to  the  present  case.  Barboor  means  to 
an  irregular  maas 
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long  weapons  fit  to  defend  themaelvea  against 
horse,  thry  were  instantly  thrown  into  dis- 
order, and  spread  through  the  whole  English 
army  a  confusion  Crom  which  they  never 
hurly  recovered. 

'The  Insfis  archerb  schot  sa  fiist. 
That  mycht  thair  fchot  haffony  last, 
It  had  bene  hard  to  Sconis  men. 
Bot  Kfaiff  Robert,  that  wele  gaa  ken  i 
That  thair  archeris  war  peralouss. 
And  thair  schot  rycht  hard  and  grewousa« 
Ordanyt.  forouthlthe  anembl^ 

TTj,*  Jii,ir-j;lii.-j]  mrrji    i   '   "if'n^r, 

t'ype  fiunrtre  mnFivT  in  tit',.ce|p,' 
That  on  hfcbc  bot^  *at  borsyr  welie., 
For  ta  pryktamoiiif  the  irLlietk  i 
And  Atrai  asuiW  ihaim  wHih  th  Wt  '^gjcrii, 
That  tho,!  ttJl  by^4.'r  hiiLfTto  vhLrt-C 
ThEi  marxchell  that  tk  of  nkutc  i^i 
Thuf  SchjT  kobert  of  Kcytll  waa  ciuld, 
Aj  tk  bvror  be;r  hAk  )Q«r  lauJd^ 
Qubsi  he  u,w  the  bat^UiLs  jii« 
JuMrabtn.  and  lo  iflddtf  if«, 
And  »« the  amberb  sdioyt  stoulfy  j 
Wlih  aJB  ittAlfti  off  hk  cuii]^iny« 
In  W  upon  thaiQ)  .jgan  b«  tul ; 
Andmir  tuk  ihaun  at  a  liil  ^ ; 
Aad  inKhyt  amu^  Duim  sa  ntdly^ 
Stalumd  tnalm  xa  akpEm^iJiy^ 
And  in  sic  J^MMifii  i  LctiiikI  do^r^ 
And  fJayand  ihayn,  fuf  owt)Tt  rjnsuttta t  ; 
Tlwi  ihilJ  thaita  H;ityt>  euErlJkine  «. 
Aad  frfe  dkBC  lyitw  ftirtli  th^  \nrea  a^Bm 
Tksi  MnffliMj-f  Khot  10  ma  It. 
OidlBli  Scoftts  arcliiarbt  u,vi  tlut  thii  wji 
War  l«blftrtt^  IhAi  i^Oui  kardy. 
And  wkb  aii  ih*ii  mytht  ichot  v^rttly 
Airau^  the  hc^Ttt  ii3«n,  iiia.t  lh!ar  rakf; 
And  wquiQdii  *id  id  ttutni  that  maidi 
And  iSew  u<rtlL;uiii  g.  fulJ  i^tei  nde  le/ 

BARBOUR'S  Bruce,  Book  IX.  ▼.  aaS. 

AltboQgh  the  success  of  this  manoeuvre 
was  evident,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
Scottish  generals  do  not  appear  to  have 
profited  by  the  lesson.  Almost  every  sub- 
sequent battle  which  they  lost  against 
Bi^Iand,  was  decided  by  the  archers,  to 
whom  the  close  and  compact  array  of  the 
Scottish  phalanx  afforded  an  exposed  and 
imresiMting  mark.  The  bloody  battle  of 
Halidoun-hill,  fought  scarce  twenty  years 
afterwards,  was  so  completely  gained  by  the 
archer%  that  the  Enghsh  are  said  to  have 
lost  only  one  knight,  one  esquire,  and  a  few 
foot-soldiers.  At  the  battle  ofNevilIe^s  Cross, 
in  1146,  where  David  II  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner,  John  de  Graham,  ob«erving 
the  loss  which  the  Scots  sustained  from  the 
English  bowmen,  offered  to  charge  and 
disperse  them,  if  a  himdred  men-at-arms  were 
put  under  his  command.  ^Bui^  to  confess 
the  truth,*  savs  Pordun,  *he  could  not  pro- 
cure a  single  horseman  for  the  service 
proposed.*  Of  such  little  use  is  experience 
in  war,  where  its  resniu  are  opposed  by 
habit  or  prejudice. 


1  Know.  s  Disjoined  from  the  main  body. 

'  Spur.      4  That  I  sp«Uc  oC     'Set  upon  their  flank. 

f  Ransom.  •  Dispersed. 

M  Mak«L        U  DriTsn  back.      I 


•Spur.      .  . 
•  Nambsrs. 
'  Every  one. 


Note  LXXV. 

£acA  braggart  churl  could  boast  be/ore 

Tweltft  Softiish  lives  his  baldric  bore  I 
^P.468. 

Roger  Ascham  Quotes  a  similar  Scottish 
proverb,  *  whereby  they  give  the  whcle  praise 
of  shooting  honestly  to  Englishmen,  saying 
thus,  "that  everv  English  archer  beareth 
under  his  girdle  twenty-four  Scottcs." 
Indeed  Toxophilus  says  before,  and  truly  of 
the  Scottish  nation,  **^Tbe  Scottes  surely  be 
good  men  of  u-arre  in  they  re  owne  featcs  as 
can  be;  but  as  for  shootinge,  they  can 
neither  use  it  to  any  profite,  nor  yet  challentre 
it  for  any  praise.^'^  Worh4  of  Aseham, 
edited  by  Btnnet^  4to,  p.  iia 

It  is  said^  I  tmst  incorrectly,  by  an  ancient 
English  historian,  that  the  'good  Lord 
James  of  Douglas  *  dreaded  the  superiority 
of  the  English  archers  so  much,  that  when 
he  made  any  of  them  prisoner,  he  gave  him 
the  optk>n  of  losing  the  forefinger  of  his  right 


singular  passage. 


Note  LXXVI. 

Down  /  down  I  in  headlong  overthrow^ 
Horsgfnan  and  horse,  the  foremost  go, 
-P.  468. 
It  is  generally  alleged  by  historians,  that 
the  English  men-at^rms  fell  into  the  hidden 
snare  which  Bruce  had  prepared  for  them. 
Barbour  does  not  mention  the  drctunstance. 
According  to  his  account,  Randolph,  seeing 
the  slaughter  made  by  the  cavalry  on  the  right 
wing  among  the  archers,  advanced  courage- 
ously against  the  main  body  of  the  Engli&h, 
and  entered  Into  close  combat  with  them. 
Douglas  and  Stuart,  who  commanded  the 
Scottish  centra  led  their  division  also  to  the 
charge,  and  the  battle  becoming  general 
along  the  whole  line,  was  obstinately  main- 
tained on  both  sides  for  a  long  space  of 
time ;  the  Scottish  archers  doing  great  execu- 
tion among  the  English  men-at-arms,  after 
the  bowmen  of  England  were  dispersed. 

Note  LXXVIL 
And  steeds  that  shrieh  in  agony.—'?.  469. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  line  requires  an 
explanatory  note  ;  and,  indeed,  those  who 
witness  the  silent  patience  with  which  horses 
submit  to  the  most  cruel  usage,  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt,  that,  in  momenu  of 
sudden  and  intolerable  anguish,  they  utter 
a  most  melancholy  cry.  Lord  Erskine,  in 
a  speech  niade  in  the  Hocse  of  Lords,  upon 
a  bill  for  enforcing  humanity  towards  animals, 
noticed  this  remarkable  fact,  in  language 
which  I  will  not  mutilate  by  attempting  to 
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repeat  it  It  was  my  fortune,  npon  one 
occasion,  to  hear  a  horse,  in  a  moment  of 
agony,  utter  a  thrill  in?  scream,  which  I  still 
consider  the  most  meumcholy  soand  I  ever 
heard. 

Note  LXXVIIL 

Lord  oftkt  IsUSy  mv  trust  in  thtt 

Is  firm,  as  AUsa  Rock: 
Rusk  on  with  Hifihland  sword  and  targSy 
/,  with  my  Camck  spearmsn^  charge, 

-P.  470. 
When  the  enra£ement  between  the  main 
bodies  had  lasted  some  time^  Bruce  made 
a  decisive  movement,  by  brmginf  up  the 
Scottish  reserve.  It  is  tradittonallY  said, 
that  at  this  crisis,  he  addressed  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles  in  a  phrase  used  as  a  motto  by  some 
of  his  descendants,  *  My  trust  is  constant  in 
thee.'  Barbour  intimates,  that  the  reserve 
*  assembled  on  one  field,*  that  is,  on  the  same 
line  with  the  Scottish  forces  already  engaged ; 
which  leads  Lord  Hailes  to  conjecture  that 
the  Scottish  ranks  must  have  l>een  much 
thinned  by  slaughter,  since,  in  that  circum- 
scribed ground,  tnere  was  room  for  the  reser^-e 
to  fall  into  the  line.  But  the  advance  of  the 
Scottish  cavalry  must  have  contributed 
a  good  deal  to  form  the  vacancy  occupied 
by  the  reserve. 


Note  LXXIX. 


To  arms  they  fltWy—axs^  dub^  orspear^— 
Andmimicensigns  high  they  rear.—F.  47a 

The  followers  of  the  Scottish  camp  observed, 
from  the  Gillies*  Hill  in  the  rear,  the  im- 
pression produced  upon  the  Enj^Iish  army 
by  the  bringing  up  of  the  Scottish  reserve, 
and,  prom^^ea  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  or  the  desire  of  plunder,  assumed, 
in  a  tumultuary  manner,  such  arms  as  they 
found  nearest,  fastened  sheeU  to  tent-poles 
and  lances,  and  showed  themselves  like  a  new 
army  advancing  to  battle. 

'  Yomen.  and  swanjrs  \  and  i^taOl  \ 

That  in  the  Park  yemyt  wicum  1^ 

War  left :  quhcn  thai  wvst  but  ledng  «, 

That  thur  lordis,  with  nU  fechtyng. 

On  thair  fayis  as&emblyt  wer ; 

Ane  olTthalm  selwynS  that  war  tiiar 

Capitane  of  thaim  all  thai  maid. 

Andschetls.  that  war  sumeddecbrsd. 

Thai  fcstnyt  in  stdd  off  baneris, 

ApoQ  lane  trey«  and  speris : 

And  said  that  thai  wakl  se  the  fycht ; 

And  be^  thalr  lordb  at  thair  mycht 

Quhen  her  UD  all  assentyt  wer. 

In  a  rout  assembOt  er  7 ; 

Fyfteoe  thowsand  thai  war,  or  nia. 


And  than  in  gret  hy  nn  thai  ga. 
With  thair  baneris.  all  in  a  rout. 
As  thai  had  men  bene  styth  •  and  stout. 


>  Swainv 
t  Lying. 
•  Are. 


s  Rabble.         a  Kept  the  provferions. 
I  Selres.  •  Somewhat. 

•  Stiff, 


Thalc 

Rycht  ouhill  thai  mycht  the  bataOl  se; 
Than  an  at  anys  thai  gare  a  cry, 
'*SlaI  sla!  AponthaunhastOy!** 

Barbour's  Bnta,  Book  IX  T.  41Q. 

The  unexpected  apparition,  of  what  seemed 
a  new  army,  compfeted  the  confusion  which 
already  prevailed  among  the  English,  ^i^o 
fled  in  every  direction,  and  were  pursued 
with  immense  slaughter.  The  brook  of  Ban- 
nock, according  to  Barbour,  was  so  choked 
with  the  bodies  of  men  ana  horses,  that  it 
might  have  been  passed  dry-shod.  The  fol- 
lowers of  the  Scottish  camp  fell  npon  the 
disheartened  fugitives,  and  added  to  the  con- 
fusicm  and  slaughter.  Many  were  driven 
into  the  Forth,  and  perilled  tnere,  wfaidu  by 
the  wa]^,  could  haraly  have  happened,  had 
the  armies  been  drawn  upeast  and  west :  siiKe, 
in  that  case,  to  get  at  the  river,  the  English 
fugitives  must  have  fled  through  the  victorious 
army.  About  a  short  mile  mm  the  field  of 
battle  is  a  place  called  the  Bkwdv  PoMs. 
Here  the  Earl  of  Gk>ncestcr  is  said  to  have 
made  a  stand,  and  died  gallantly  at  the  head 
of  his  own  military  tenants  and  vassals.  He 
was  much  regretted  by  both  sides ;  and  it  is 
said  the  Scottish  would  gladly  have  saved  his 
life,  but.  neglecting  to  wear  his  snrcoat  with 
armorial  b^mngs  over  his  armour,  he  fdl 
unknown,  after  nis  horse  had  been  stabbed 
with  spears. 

Sir  MarmadukeTwenge,  an  English  knMit, 
contrived  to  conceal  himself  during  the  fury 
of  the  pursuit,  and  when  it  was  somewhia 
slackened,  approached  King  Robert.  'Whose 
prisoner  are  you.  Sir  Marmaduke  ?  *  said 
Bruce,  to  whom  he  was  personally  known. 
*  Youra,  sir,*  answered  the  knight.  "^  I  receive 
you,*  answered  the  king,  and,  treating  him 
with  the  utmost  courtesy,  loaded  him  with 
gifts,  and  dismissed  him  without  ransom. 
The  other  prisoners  were  all  well  treated. 
There  might  be  policy  in  this,  as  Bruce 
would  naturally  ^ish  to  acquire  the  good 
oiMnion  of  the  English  barons,  who  were  at 
this  time  at  great  variance  with  their  kii^. 
But  it  also  well  accords  with  hb  hi^ 
chivalrous  character. 


NOTB  LXXX. 


O  give  their  hapless  prince  his  due/ 
-P.  47». 
Edward  II.  according  to  the  best  autho- 
rities, showed,  in  the  fatal  field  of  Bannock- 
bum,  personal  gallantry  not  unworthy  of  his 
{Teat  sire  and  greater  son.  He  remained  00 
the  field  till  forced  away  by  the  Bari  of 
Pembroke,  when  all  was  lost.  He  then  rode 
to  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  and  demanded  ad- 
mittance ^  but  the  governor,  remoostratiBj^ 
npon  the  impradcjice  of  shuttmg  himsdf  ap 
inthatfortrras,  which  must  so  soon  surrender; 
he  assembled  around  his  person  five  hundred 
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men-at-arms,  and,  avoidinp  the  field  of  battle 
and  the  rictorioos  anny,  tied  towards  Lin- 
lithg;ow,  pursaed  by  Doaglas  with  about 
sixty  horse.  They  were  angroented  by  Sir 
Lawrence  Abemethy  with  twenty  more, 
whom  Doaglas  met  in  the  Torwood  upon 
their  way  to  join  the  Enc^lish  army,  and 
whom  he  easily  persoadea  to  desert  the 
defeated  monarch,  and  to  assist  in  the  pur- 
sait.  They  hun?  upon  Edward*s  fligrht  as  far 
as  Dunbar,  too  Tew  in  number  to  assail  htm 
with  effect,  but  enough  to  harass  his  retreat 
so  constantly,  that  whoever  fell  an  instant 
behind,  was  mstantly  slain  or  made  prisoner. 
Edward's  ignominious  flight  terminated  at 
Dunbar,  where  the  Earl  of  March,  who  still 
professed  allegiance  to  him,  *  received  him 
fnU  gently.'    Prom  thence,  the  monarch  of 


so  zntkt  an  empire,  and  the  late  com- 
mander of  so  gallant  and  numerous  an  armv, 
escaped  to  Bamborough  in  a  fishing  vessel. 


Brace,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
document,  lost  no  time  in  directing  the 
thunders  of  Parliamentary  censure  against 
such  part  of  his  subjects  as  did  not  return  to 
their  natural  alliance  after  the  battle  <^ 
Bannockburn. 

Apud  Monastbrium  db  Cambuskbnnbth, 
vi  dib  novbmbris,  m,ccc,ziv. 
Judidum  Reditum  apud  Kambuskinet 
conira  otHfUS  t'llos  qui  tunc  futruni 
amirafidtm,  ei  pacem  Domini  Rtgis, 
Anno  gracie  millesimo  tricentisimo  quarto 
dectmo  sexto  die  Novembris  tenente  par- 
liamentum  auum  Excellentissimo  principe 
Domino  Roberto  Dei  gracia  Rege  Scottornm 
lUustri  in  monasteno  de  Carabnskyneth 
conoordatnm  fuit  finaliter  judicatum  [ac 
super]  hoc  statutum  de  Concilio  et  Assensu 
Episcopornm  et  ceterorum  Prelatornm  Comi- 
tum  Baronum  et  aliorum  nobtlhim  r^ni 
Soscie  nee  non  et  tocius  communitatis  r^^ni 
predicti  quod  omnes  <^ui  contra  fidem  et 
pacem  dictt  domini  regis  in  bello  sen  alibi 
mortni  sunt  [vel  qui  dte]  to  die  ad  pacem 
ejus  et  fidem  non  venerant  licet  sepius  vocati 
et  legitime  expectati  fuissent  de  terris  et 
tenementis  et  omni  alio  statu  infra  r^rnum 
Scocie  perpetno  sint  exheredati  et  habeantur 
de  cetero  tanqnam  inimid  Regis  et  Regni  ab 
ornni  vendicacione  juris  hereditarii  vei  juris 
alteritts  cajuacunque  in  posternm  pro  se  et 
herediboa  suis  in  perpetuum  privati  Ad  per- 
petuam  igitur  rei  roemoriam  et  evidentem 
probacionem  hujus  Jndicii  et  Statuti  sigilla 
Episcopornm  et  aliorum  Prelatorum  nee  non 
et  comitnm  Baronum  ac  ceterorum  nobilinm 
dicti  Regni  present!  ordinactoni  Judicio  et 
itatuto  sunt  appensa. 

Sigillttm  Domini  Regis 
Sigillum  Willelmi  Episcopi  Sanct!  Andree 
Sigillum  Robert!  Emscopi  Glascuensis 
Sigillam  Willelmi  Episcopi  Dunkeldensis 
.  .    .      Epiacopi 


...      Episcopi 

.    .    .      Episcopi 

Si^lHiun  Alani  Episcopi  Sodorensts 

Si$,Mli]um  Johannis  Episcopi  Brechynensis 

Sij^iUkm  Andree  Episcopi  Ersadiensis 

Sigillum  Prechardi  Episcopi  Cathanensis 

Si^^l  [um  Abbatis  de  Scona 

Si;4  L J  lum  Abbatis  de  Calco 

Si;;i1  liim  Abbatis  de  Abirbrothok 

Si^jl  kim  Abbatis  de  Sancta  Grace 

SijL;;  lUum  Abbatis  de  Londoris 

Sigillum  Abbatis  de  Newbotill 

Sij^i  I  Wita  Abbatis  de  Cupro 

Si^^'illum  Abbatis  de  Paslet 

Si  j;i  1 1  um  Abbatis  de  Dunfermelyn 

Siji;  j  Mum  Abbatis  de  Lincluden 

Si ^'i Hum  Abbatis  de  Insula  Missarum 

Si;^i  J  Jum  Abbatis  de  Sancto  Columba 

Sigi  I  lum  Abbatis  de  Deer 

Si^UlLun  Abbatis  de  Dulce  Corde 

Sij^vUum  Prioris  de  Coldinghame 

Sijri  I  tum  Prioris  de  Rostynot 

Si^i]  Lkim  Prioris  Sancte  Andree 

Sij:;1limi  Prioris  de  Pittinwem 

St .:  1 1 !  um  Prioris  de  Insula  de  Lodilevin 

Si  lI  I  um  Senescalli  Scocie 

Si^  I  itim  Willelmi  Comitts  de  Ros 


Sigillum  Gilberti  de  la  Haya  Gonstabularii 

Sij^^Jiurxi  Rol>ijrti  de  Keth  Mariscalli  Scocie 

Si^allLjjit  HujcTtmis  de  Ros 

Si^ilEijm  fnrubi  de  Duglas 

Si  i^n  1 1  u  in  j  1  <■)  1 1  nnis  de  Sancto  Glaro 

Si,^Jltuiiii  'riiornedeRos 

Sii^ilfuiii  All  xandrideSettone 

Siv^UifJ,m  Wakeri  Haliburtone 

Si^illuiri  h:yv:dis  de  Balfour 

Si  ^'  i !  I  u  m  J )  u  ii'Ojuii  de  Wal  lays 

Si;^iilum  Tl»'>rae  de  Dischingtone 

Si^'illuiu  AiH]feede  Moravia 

Sii^itknik  Arrhibaldide  Betun 

Si  ^i  1 1  li  m  \<  .1 11  tUphi  de  Lyill 

Si ^ J 1 1 u ] ] I  Ma\  . omi  de  Balfour 

Sigilhijn  ^[jrraanni  de  Lesley 

Si^iibcii  Nigi  lit  de  Campo  bello 

Si^itluiE,  Momi  de  Musco  Gampo 


Note  LXXXL 


Nor  for  Dt  Argtntifu  eJone^ 

Through   Nintan"*  church   these  torches 


And  rose  tks  death-prayer's  awful  tone. 
—P.  472. 

The  remarkable  circumstances  attending 
the  death  of  De  Argentine  have  been  already 
noticed  (Note  XI).  Besides  this  renowned 
warrior,  there  fell  many  representatives  of 
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the  noblest  hoaaes  in  Eng^land.  which  never 
sustained  a  more  bloody  and  aisastroos  de- 
feat Barbour  says  that  two  hondred  Dairs 
of  gilded  spars  were  taken  from  the  field  of 
battle ;  and  that  some  were  left  the  author 
can  bear  witness,  who  has  in  his  possession 
a  curious  antique  spur,  dug  up  in  the  morass 
not  long  since. 

*  It  wes  forsuth  a  greC  fatty. 
To  w  samvn  i  sa  fUe  dede  lie. 
Twm  hundre  parr  of  spurts  raid  >, 
War  tane  of  kmchtis  that  war  deid.* 

I  am  now  to  take  my  leave  of  Barbour,  not 
without  a  sincere  wisn  that  the  public  may 
encouraffe  the  undertaking  of  my  friend 
Dr.  lamieson,  who  has  issued  proposals  for 
publishing  an  accurate  edition  of  his  poem, 
and  of  Blind  Harrv*s  '  Wallace  *.*  The  only 
good  edition  of  *  The  Bruce '  was  published 
by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  3  vols.,  in  ijgo;  and,  the 
learned  editor  having  had  no  posonal  access 
to  consult  the  manuscript,  it  is  not  without 
errors;  and  it  has  besides  become  scarce. 
Of  *  Wallace  *  there  is  no  tolerable  edition ;  yet 
these  two  poems  do  no  small  honour  to  the 
early  state  of  Scottish  poetry,  and '  The  Bruce  * 
is  justly  regarded  as  containing  authentic 
historical  facts. 

The  following  list  of  the  slain  at  Bannock- 
bum,  extract«i  from  the  continnator  of 
Trivet's  Annals,  will  show  the  extent  of  the 
national  calamity. 


List  of  thb  Slain. 


Knights  if  Knights 

Banntrtls, 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl 

of  Gloucester, 
Robert  de  Clifford, 
Payan  Tybetot, 
William    Le    Mare- 

schal, 
John  Comyn, 
William  deVescey. 
Tohn  de  Montfort, 
Nicolas  de  Hasteleigh, 
William  Dajrncourt, 
^gidius   de  Argcn- 

teync, 
Edmond  Comyn, 
John  Lovel  (the  rich\ 
Edmund  de  Hastynge, 
Milo  de  Stapleton, 


Simon  Ward, 
Robert  de  Pelton, 
Michael  Poyning, 
Edmund  MauUey. 

Knights. 
Henry  de  Boun, 
Thomas  de  Ufford, 
lohn  de  Elsingfelde, 
John  de  Harconrt, 
Walter  deHakeInt, 
Philip  de  Courtenay, 
Huffo  de  Scales, 
Raanlph    de     Beau- 
champ, 
lohn  de  IVnbrigge, 
With    33    others    of 
the  same  rank,  not 
named. 


J  Togetfaer. 


>  Red.  or  gilded. 


1  fTlie  extracts  from  Barbour  in  thb  edition  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  poems  have  been  uniformly  cor- 
rected by  the  text  of  Dr.  Jamieson's  Bruce,  pub- 
lisbed.  akmg  with  BUnd  Harr/s  WatUue,  Edin.  iSao, 
a  TOil.  4tO.— LOCKHART.] 


Prisoners. 
Barons  if  Baronets.     Anselm     de     Man*»- 


de  Boun,  Earl 

of  Hereford, 
Lord  John  Giffard, 
William  de  Latimer, 
Maurice  de  Berkeley, 
Ingelram  de  Umfra- 

^Ue, 
Mannadnke       de 

Twcnge, 
John  de  vVyletone, 
Robert  de  Mank*e, 
Henry  Fitz-Hugh, 
Thomas  de  Gray, 
W-itti  r    dc    Beau- 
champ 
Ru  lunrfj  fie  Charon ^ 
J(.hM  J..  \\'-^vf?lmton, 
B  N>vi], 

,,;.   it  J\Ahr. 
Joliri  dc  Clavrrinjf, 
All  tuny  de  Lacj', 
RnlulpI]  de  Camys, 
John  du  Evere. 
Andrew   de   Abrem- 

hyn. 

Knights. 

Thomas  de  Berkeley, 

The   son    of  Roger 

Tyrrel,  ^ 


chal, 
Giles  de  Beancharap^ 

iohn  de  C>'fre«'a8t, 
ohn  Bluwet, 
loger  Corbet, 
Gilbert  de  Boun, 
Bartholomew  de  Ene- 

feld. 
Thomas  de  Ferrers, 
Radulph    and    Tho- 
mas Bottetort, 
John    and    Nk^olas 
de  Kingstooe  (bro- 
thers), 
William  Lovel, 
Henry  de  Wileton, 
Baldwin  de  Frevill, 
John  de  Clivedon  1, 
Adomar  la  Zouchc, 
John  de  Merewodc, 
JphnMaufe^ 
Thomas  and  Odo  Lele 

Ercedekene, 
Robert  Beaapel  (the 

sonX 
John  Mautravers,  (the 

Wmiam  and  William 
Giffiard  and  34  other 
knifl^its,  not  named 
by  toe  historian. 


And  in  sum  there  were  slain,  along  with  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  foity-two  butjos  and 
bannerets.  The  number  of  earls  barons,  and 
bannerets  made  captive  was  twenty-two,  and 
sixty-eight  knights.  Many  clerks  and  esquires 
were  also  there  slain  or  taken.  Roger  de 
Northburgc,  keeper  of  the  king's  signet 
{jCusios  Targiae  Domini  Begis\  was  made 
prisoner  with  his  two  clerks,  Roger  de  Waken- 
felde  and  Thomas  de  Switon,  upon  which 
the  kinff  caused  a  seal  to  be  made,  and  en- 
titled VimB  privy  s€al^  to  distinguish  the  same 
from  the  signet  so  lost  The  £arl  of  Here- 
ford was  exchanged  a^ain&t  Brace's  queei^ 
who  had  been  detainetlin captivity e\'er since 
the  year  1306.  The  Targia^  ot  signet,  was 
restored  to  England  through  the  intercessioo 
of  Ralph  de  Mootliermer,  ancestor  of  Lord 
Moira,  who  is  said  to  ha\-e  found  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Scottish  king. — Continnatitm 
of  Trivet's  Annals^  HatTs  edit,  Oxford, 
1712,  voL  ii.  p.  14. 

Such  were  the  immediate  consequences  of 
the  field  of  Bannockbum.  Its  more  remote 
effects,  in  completelyestablishingthe  national 
indepoidence  of  Scotland,  afford  a  boundless 
field  for  speculation. 

1  Sapposed  Cllntcn.  S  Maole. 
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Introduction. 

There  is  a  mood  of  mind  we  all  have 
known 

On  drowsy  eve,  or  dark  and  lowing 
day, 

When  the  tired  spirits  lose  their 
sprightly  tone. 

And  nought  can  chase  the  lingering 
hours  away ; 

Dull  on  our  soul  falls  Fancy's  daz- 
zling ray, 

And  wisdom  holds  his  steadier  torch 
in  vain, 

Obscured  the  painting  seems,  mis- 
tuned  the  lay, 

Nor  dare  we  of  our  listless  load 
complain, 
For  who  for  sympathy  may  seek  that 
cannot  tell  of  pain  ? 

The  jolly  sportsman  knows  such 

drearihood 
When  bursts  in  deluge  the  autumnal 

rain. 
Clouding  that  mom  which  threats 

the  heath-cock's  brood ; 
Of  such,  in  summer's  drought,  the 

anglers  plain. 
Who  hope  the  soft  mild  southern 

shower  in  vain ; 
But,  more  than  all,  the  discontented 

iair, 
Whom  father  stem  and  sterner  aunt 

restrain 


From  county-ball,  or  race  occurring 
rare. 
While  all  her  friends  around  their  vest- 
ments gay  prepare. 

Ennui!   or,  as  our  mothers  caird 

thee,  Spleen  I 
To  thee  we  owe  full  many  a  rare 

device; 
Thine  is  the  sheaf  of  painted  cards, 

I  ween, 
The  rolling  billiard-ball,  the  rattling 

dice. 
The  turaing-lathe  for  framing  gim- 

crack  nice ; 
The  amateur's  blotch'd  pallet  thou 

mayst  claim. 
Retort,  and  air-pump  threatening 

frogs  and  mice 
(Murders  disguised  by  philosophic 

name), 
And  much  of  trifling  grave,  and  much 

of  buxom  game. 


Then  of  the  books,  to  catch  thy 
drowsy  glance 

Compiled,  what  bard  the  catalogue 
may  quote  1 

Plays,  poems,  novels,  never  read 
but  once ; — 

But  not  of  such  the  tale  fair  Edge- 
worth  wrote. 

That  bears  thy  name,  and  is  thine 
antidote ; 
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And   not  of  such   the   strain   my 

Thomson  sung, 
Delicious  dreams  inspiring  by  his 

note, 
What  time  to  Indolence  his  harp  he 

strung : 
Oh !    might  my  lay  be   rank'd  that 

happier  list  among ! 

Each  hath  his  refuge  whom  thy 
cares  assail. 

For  me,  I  love  my  study-fire  to  trim 

And  con  right  vacantly  some  idle  tale. 

Displaying  on  the  couch  each  list- 
less limb. 

Till  on  the  drowsy  page  the  lights 
grow  dim. 

And  doubtful  slumber  half  supplies 
the  theme, 

While  antique  shapes  of  knight  and 
giant  grim, 

Damsel  and  dwarf,  in   long  pro- 
cession gleam. 
And  the  romancer's  tale  becomes  the 
reader's  dream. 

Tis  thus  my  malady.  I  well  may  bear, 
Albeit  outstretched  like  Pope's  own 

Paridel 
Upon  the  rack  of  a  too-easy  chair, 
And    find,  to    cheat   the    time,   a 

powerful  spell 
In  old  romaunts  of  errantry  that  tell. 
Or  later  legends  of  the  Fairy-folk, 
Or  Oriental  tale  of  Afi-ite  fell, 
Of   Genii,    Talisman,   and    broad- 

wing'd  Roc, 
Though  taste  may  blush  and  frown, 

and  sober  reason  mock. 

Oft  at  such  season,  too,  will  rhymes 
unsought 

Arrange  themselves  in  some  ro- 
mantic lay ; 

The  which,  as  things  unfitting 
gi-aver  thought, 

Are  burnt  or  blotted  on  some  wiser 
day. 


These  few  survive  ;   and,  proudly 

let  me  say. 
Court  not  the  critic's  smile,  nor 

dread  his  frown ; 
They  well  may  serve  to  while  an 

hour  away. 
Nor  does  the  volume  ask  for  more 

renown 
Than   £nnui*s  yawning  smile  what 

time  she  drops  it  down. 


Canto  First. 


List  to  the  valorous  deeds  that  were 

done 
By    Harold    the    Dauntless,    Count 

Witikind's  son  ] 

Count  Witikind  came  of  a  regal  strain, 
And  roved  with  his   Norsemen  the 

land  and  the  main. 
Woe  to  the  realms  which  he  coasted ! 

for  there 
Was  shedding  of  blood,  and  rending 

of  hair, 
Rape  of  maiden,  and  slaughter  of  priest, 
Gathering  of  ravens  and  wolves  to  the 

feast: 
When  he  hoisted  his  standard  black, 
Before  him  was  battle,  behind  him 

wrack. 
And    he  bum'd  the   churches,  that 

heathen  Dane, 
To  light  his  band  to  their  barks  again. 


On   £rin*s  shores  was   his   outrage 

known. 
The  winds  of  France  had  his  banners 

blown; 
Little  was  there  to  plunder,  yet  stfll 
Hispirateshadforay'd  on  Scottish  hill: 
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But  upon  merry  England's  coast 
More  frequent  he  saird,  for  he  won 

the  most. 
So  wide  and  so  far  his  ravage  they 

knew, 
If  a  sail  but  gleam*d  white  'gainst  the 

welkin  blue, 
Trumpet  and  bugle  to  arms  did  call, 
Burghers  hasten'd  to  man  the  wall, 
Peasants  fled  inland  his  fury  to  'scape. 
Beacons  were  lighted  on  headland 

and  cape. 
Bells  were  toU'd  out,  and  aye  as  they 

rung, 
Fearful  and  £untly  the  grey  brothers 

sung, 
'  Bless  usy  Saint  Mary,  from  flood  and 

from  fire. 
From  famine  and  pest,  and  Count 

Witikind'sireT 


He  liked  the  wealth  of  fair  England 

so  well. 
That  he  sought  in  her  bosom  as  native 

to  dwell. 
He  entered  the   Humber  in   fearful 

hour, 
And   disembark*d   with   his    Danish 

power. 
Three  Earls  came  against  him  with 

all  their  train, — 
Two  hath  he  taken,  and  one  hath  he 

slain. 
Count  Witikind  left   the   Humbers 

rich  strand. 
And  he  wasted  and  warr'd  in  North- 

umberland. 
But  the  Saxon  Kmg  was  a  sire  in 

age. 
Weak  in  battle,  in  council  sage ; 
Peace  of  thatheathen  leader  he  sought, 
Gifts  he  gave,  and  quiet  he  bought; 
And  the  Count  took  upon   him   the 

peaceable  style 
Of  a  vassal  and  liegeman  of  Britain's 

broad  isle. 


Time  will  rust  the  sharpest  sword, 
Time  will  consume  the  strongest  cord ; 
That  which  moulders  hemp  and  steel 
Mortal  arm  and  nerve  must  feel. 
Of  the  Danish  band,  whom   Count 

Witikind  led. 
Many  wax'd  aged,  and  many  were 

dead : 
Himself  found  his  armour  full  weighty 

to  bear, 
Wrinkled  his  brows  grew,  and  hoary 

his  hair ; 
He  lean'd  on  a  staff,  when  his  step 

went  abroad. 
And  patient  his  palfrey,  when  steed 

he  bestrode. 
Ashe  grewfeebler  his  wildness  ceased. 
He  made  himself  peace  with  prelate 

and  priest, — 
Made  his  peace,  and, stooping  his  head. 
Patiently  listed  the  counsel  they  said : 
Saint   Cuthbert's    Bishop   was   holy 

and  grave, 
Wise  and  good  was  the  counsel  he 

gave. 

V. 

'Thou   hast    murder'd,    robb'd,    and 

spoil'd, 
Time  it  is  thy  poor  soul  were  assoil'd; 
Priests  didst  thou  slay,  and  churches 

bum, 
Time  it  is  now  to  repentance  to  turn ; 
Fiends  hast   thou  worshipp'd,  with 

fiendish  rite, 
Leave  now  the  darkness,  and  wend 

into  light : 
O  !  while  life  and  space  are  given. 
Turn  thee  yet,  and  think  of  Heaven!' 
That  stem  old  heathen  his  head  he 

raised, 
And  on  the  good  prelate  he  stedfastly 

gazed: 
'Give  me  broad  lands  on  the  Wear 

and  the  Tyne, 
My  faith  I  will  leave,  and  I  '11  cleave 

unto  thine.' 
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Broad  lands  he  gave  him  on  Tyue  and 

Wear, 
To  be  held  of  the  Church  by  bridle 

and  spear ; 
Part  of  Monkwearmouth,  of  Tynedale 

part. 
To  better  his  will,  and  to  soften  his 

heart: 
Count  Witikind  was  a  jo3rful  man. 
Less  for  the  faith  than  the  lands  he 

wan. 
The  high  church  of  Durham  is  dress'd 

for  the  day, 
The  clergy  are  rank'd  in  their  solemn 

array; 
There  came  the  Count,  in  a  bear-skin 

warm, 
Leaning  on  Hilda  his  concubine*s  arm. 
He  kneerd  before  Saint  Cuthbert's 

shrine, 
With  patience  imwonted  at  rites  divine ; 
He  abjured  the  gods  of  heathen  race, 
And  he  bent  his  head  at  the  font  of 

grace. 
But  such  was  the  grisly  old  proselyte^s 

look. 
That  the  priest  who   baptized   him 

grew  pale  and  shook ; 
And  the  old  monks  mutterM  beneath 

their  hood, 
'Of  a  stem  so  stubborn  can  never 

spring  good ! ' 


Up  then  arose  that  grim  convertite. 

Homeward  he  hied  him  when  ended 
the  rite ; 

The  Prelate  in  honour  will  with  him 
ride, 

And  feast  in  his  castle  on  Tyne*a  fair 
side. 

Banners  and  banderols  danced  in  the 
wind, 

Monks  rode  before  them,  and  spear- 
men behind ; 


Onward  they  pass'd,  till  fairly  did  shine 
Pennon  and  cross  on  the  bosom  of 

Tyne; 
And  full  in  front  did  that  fortress  lower. 
In  darksome  strength  with  its  buttress 

and  tower : 
At  the  castle  gate  was  young  Harold 

there. 
Count  Witikind's  only  offspring  and 

heir. 


Young   Harold  was    fear*d    for   his 

hardihood. 
His  strength  of  fbune,  and  his  fury  of 

mood. 
Rude  he  was  and  wild  to  bdiold, 
Wore  neither  collar  nor  bracelet  of 

gold, 
Cap  of  vair  nor  rich  array. 
Such  as  should  grace  that  festal  day: 
His  doublet  of  bull's  hide  was  all 

unbraced, 
Uncovered  his  head,  and  his  sandal 

unlaced: 
His  shaggy  black  locks  on  his  brow 

hung  low. 
And  his  eyes  glanced  through  them 

a  swarthy  glow ; 
A  Danish  club  in  his  hand  he  bore, 
The  spikes  were  clotted  with  recent 

gore; 
At  his  back  a  she-wolf,  and  her  wolf- 
cubs  twain, 
In  the  dangerous  chase  that  morning 

slain. 
Rude  was  the  greeting  his  father  he 

made, 
None  to  the  Bishop,  while  thus  he 

said : — 


*What  priest-led  hypocrite  art  thou. 
With    thy   humbled    look    and    thy 

monkish  brow, 
Like  a  shaveling  who  studies  to  cheat 

his  vowt 
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Canst  thou  be  Witikind  the  Waster 

known. 
Royal  £ric*8  fearless  son, 
Haughty  Gunhilda*s  haughtier  lord, 
Who  won  his  bride  by  the  axe  and 

sword; 
From  the  shrine  of  Saint  Peter  the 

chalice  who  tore. 
And  melted  to  bracelets  for  Freya 

and  Thor; 
With  one  blow  of  his  gauntlet  who 

burst  the  skull, 
Before  Odin's  stone,  of  the  Mountain 

BuU? 
Then  ye  worshipp'd  with  rites  that  to 

war^gods  belong, 
With  the  deed  of  the  brave,  and  the 

blow  of  the  strong ; 
And  now,  in  thine  age  to  dotage  sunk, 
Wilt  thou  patter   thy  crimes  to   a 

shaven  monk, 
Lay  down  thy  mail-shirt  for  clothing 

of  hair. 
Fasting  and  scourge,  like  a  slave,  wilt 

thou  l>ear ! 
Or,  at  best,  be  admitted  in  slothful 

bower 
To  batten  with  priest  and  with  para- 
mour? 
Oh  1  out  upon  thine  endless  shame  I 
Each  Scald's  high  harp  shall  blast  thy 

fame. 
And  thy  son  will  refuse  thee  a  father's 

name  I' 

Irefbl  wax'd  old  Witikind's  look, 
His  faltering  voice  with  fury  shook : 
*Hear  me,  Harold  of  harden'd  heart  I 
Stubborn  and  wilful  ever  thou  wert. 
Thine  outrage  insane  I  command  thee 

to  cease. 
Fear  my  wrat^i  and  remain  at  peace. 
Just  is  the  debt  of  repentance  I've  paid, 
Richly  the  Church  has  a  recompense 

made, 
And  the  truth  of  her  doctrines  I  prove 

with  my  blade. 


But  reckoning  to  none  of  my  actions 

I  owe, 
And  least  to  my  son  such  accounting 

will  show. 
Why  speak  I  to  thee  of  repentance  or 

truth, 
Who  ne'er  from  thy  childhood  knew 

reason  or  ruth  I 
Hence  I  to  the  wolf  and  the  bear  in 

her  den ; 
These  are  thy  mates,  and  not  rational 

men.' 


Grimly   smiled    Harold,   and    coldly 

replied, 
*  We  must  honour  our  sires,  if  we  fear 

when  they  chide. 
For  me,  I  am  yet  what  thy  lessons 

have  made, 
I  was  rock*d  in  a  buckler  and  fed 

from  a  blade ; 
An  infant,  was  taught  to  clasp  hands 

and  to  shout 
From  the  roofs  of  the  tower  when  the 

flame  had  broke  out ; 
In   the   blood   of  slain   foemen   my 

finger  to  dip. 
And  tinge  with  its  purple  my  cheek 

and  my  lip. 
Tis  thou  know'st  not  truth,  that  hast 

barter'd  in  eld, 
For  a  price,  the  brave  faith  that  thine 

ancestors  held. 
When  this  wolf,' — and  the  carcass  he 

flung  on  the  plain, — 
'Shall  awake  and  give  food  to  her 

nurslings  again. 
The  face  of  his  father  will   Harold 

review ; 
Till    then,     aged    Heathen,    young 

Christian,  adieu!' 


Priest, monk,  and  prelate, stood  aghast. 
As  through  the  pageant  the  heathen 
pass'd. 

8  3 
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A  cross-bearer  out  of  his  saddle  he 

flung, 
Laid  his  hand  on  the  pommel,  and 

into  it  sprung. 
Loud  was  the  shriek,  and  deep  the 

groan, 
When  the  holy  sign  on  the  earth  was 

thrown  1 
The  fierce  old  Count  unsheathed  his 

brand, 
But  the  calmer  Prelate  stayed  his  hand. 
'Let  him  pass  free!  Heaven  knows 

its  hour ; 
But  he  must  own  repentance*s  power. 
Pray  and  weep,  and  penance  bear, 
Ere  he  hold  land  by  the  Tyne  and 

the  Wear/ 
Thus  in  scorn  and  in  wrath  from  his 

father  is  gone 
Young  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count 

Witikind*s  son. 


High  was  the  feasting  in  Witikind's 
hall, 

Reveird  priests,  soldiers,  and  pagans, 
and  all ; 

And  e>n  the  good  Bishop  was  fain 
to  endure 

The  scandal,  which  time  and  instruc- 
tion might  cure : 

It  were  dangerous,  he  deem'd,  at  the 
first  to  restrain, 

In  his  wine  and  his  wassail,  a  half. 
christenM  Dane. 

The  mead  flowed  around,  and  the  ale 
was  drained  dry. 

Wild  was  the  laughter,  the  song,  and 
the  cry; 

With  Kyrie  Eleison,  came  clamor- 
ously in 

The  war-songs  of  Danesmen,  Nor- 
weyan,  and  Finn, 

Till  man  after  man  the  contention 
gave  o'er. 

Outstretched  on  the  rushes  that  strew'd 
the  hall  floor ; 


And  the  tempest  within,  having  ceased 

its  wild  rout, 
Gave    place    to    the    tempest    that 

thundered  without. 


Apart  from  the  wassail,  in  turret  alone, 
Lay  flaxen-hair'd  Gunnar,  old  Ermen- 

garde's  son ; 
In  the  train  of  Lord  Harold  that  page 

was  the  first. 
For  Harold  in  childhood  had  Ermen- 

garde  nursed ; 
And  grieved  was  young  Gunnar  his 

master  should  roam. 
Unhoused  and  unfnended,   an  exile 

from  home. 
He    heard    the    deep    thunder,    the 

plashing  of  rain. 
He  sawthe  red  lightning  through  shot- 
hole  and  pane ; 
<And  oh!'  said  the  Page,  'on  the 

shelterless  wold 
Lord  Harold  is  wandering  in  dark- 
ness and  cold ! 
What  though  he  was  stubborn,  and 

wayward,  and  wild. 
He  endured  me  because  I  was  Ermen- 

garde's  child, 
And  often  from  dawn  till  the  set  of 

the  sun, 
In  the  chase,  by  his  stirrup,  unbidden 

I  run; 
I  would  I  were  older,  and  knighthood 

could  bear, 
I  would  soon  quit  the  banks  of  the 

Tyne  and  the  Wear  ; 
For  my  mother*s  command,  with  her 

last  parting  breath. 
Bade  me  follow  her  nursHng  in  life 

and  to  death. 


'  It  pours  and  it  thunders,  it  lightens 


As  if  Lok,  the  Destroyer,  had  burst 
from  his  chain  I 
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Accursed  by  the  Church,  and  expeird 

by  his  sire, 
Nor  Christian   nor  Dane  give   him 

shelter  or  fire, 
And  this  tempest  what  mortal  may 

houseless  endure  ? 
Unaided,  unmantled,  he  dies  on  the 

moorl 
Whatever  comes  of  Gunnar,  he  tarries 

not  here.' 
He  leapt  from  his  couch  and  he  grasp'd 

to  his  spear ; 
Sought  the  hall  of  the  feast.     Un- 
disturbed by  his  tread. 
The  wassailers  slept  fast  as  the  sleep 

of  the  dead : 
'Ungrateful  and  bestial!'  his  anger 

broke  forth, 
*  To  forget  'mid  your  goblets  the  pride 

of  the  North! 
And  you,  ye  cowl'd  priests,  who  have 

plenty  in  store, 
Must  give  Gunnar  for  ransom  a  palfrey 

and  ore.' 


Then,  heeding  full  little  of  ban  or  of 

curse, 
He  has  seized  on  the  Prior  of  Jorvaux's 

purse : 
Saint  Meneholt's  Abbot  next  morning 

has  miss'd 
His  mantle,  deep  furr'd  from  the  cape 

to  the  wrist : 
The  Seneschal's  keys  from  his  belt  he 

has  ta'en 
(Well  drench'd  on  that  eve  was  old 

Hildebrand's  brain). 
To  the  stable-yard  he  made  his  way, 
And  mounted  the   Bishop's  palfrey 

gay, 

Castle  and  hamlet  behind  him  has  cast, 
And  right  on  his  way  to  the  moorland 

has  pass'd. 
Sore  snorted  the  palfrey,  unused  to 

face 
A  weather  so  wild  at  so  rash  a  pace ; 


So  long  he  snorted,  so  loud  he  neigh'd. 
There  answer'd  a  steed  that  was  bound 

beside, 
And  the  red  flash  of  lightning  show'd 

there  where  lay 
His  master.  Lord  Harold,  outstretch'd 

on  the  clay. 


Up  he  started,  and   thunder'd  out, 

'SUndl' 
And   raised  the  club   in  his  deadly 

hand. 
The  flaxen-hair'd  Gunnar  his  purpose 

told, 
Show'd  the  palfrey  and  profTer'd  the 

gold. 
'Back,  back,  and  home,  thou  simple 

boy! 
Thou  canst  not  share  my  grief  or  joy : 
Have  I  not  mark'd  thee  wail  and  cry 
When  thou  hast  seen  a  sparrow  die  ? 
And  canst  thou,  as  my  follower  should. 
Wade  ankle-deep  through  foeman's 

blood. 
Dare  mortal  and  immortal  foe. 
The  gods  above,  the  fiends  below. 
And  man  on  earth,  more  hateful  still. 
The  very  fountain-head  of  ill  ? 
Desperate  of  life,  and  careless  of  death. 
Lover  of  bloodshed,  and  slaughter,  and 

scathe. 
Such  must  thou  be  with  me  to  roam, 
And  such  thou  canst  not  be ;  backhand 

home ! ' 


Young  Gunnar  shook  like  an  aspen 

bough 
As  he  heard  the  harsh  voice  and  beheld 

the  dark  brow. 
And  half  he  repented  his  purpose  and 

vow.. 
But  now  to  draw  back  were  bootless 

shame. 
And  he  loved  his  master,  so  urged  his 

claim: 

a  5 
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'  Alas !  if  my  arm  and  my  courage  be 

weak. 
Bear  with  me  a  while  for  old  Ermen- 

garde*s  sake ; 
Nor  deem  so  lightly  of  Gunnar's  faith 
As  to  fear  he  would  break  it  for  peril 

of  death. 
Have  I  not  risk'd  it  to  fetch  thee  this 

gold. 
This  surcoat  and  mantle  to  fence  thee 

from  cold  ? 
And,  did  I  bear  a  baser  mind. 
What  lot  remains  if  I  stay  behind  ? 
The   priests'    revenge,    thy    father's 

wrath, 
A  dungeon,  and  a  shameful  death.* 


With  gentler  look  Lord  Harold  eyed 
The  Page,  then  tum'd  his  head  aside ; 
And  either  a  tear  did  his  eyelash  stain, 
Or  it  caught  a  drop  of  the  passing  rain. 
'  Art  thou  an  outcast,  then  I '  quoth  he ; 
*  The  meeter  page  to  follow  me.* 
'Twere  bootless  to  tell  what  climes 

they  sought. 
Ventures  achieved,  and  battles  fought ; 
How  oft  with  few,  how  oft  alone, 
Fierce  Harold's  arm  the  field   hath 

won. 
Men  swore  his  eye,  that  flash'd  so  red 
When  each  other  glance  was  quenched 

with  dread. 
Bore  oft  a  light  of  deadly  flame, 
That  ne>r  from  mortal  courage  came. 
Those  limbs  so  strong,  that  mood  so 

stem, 
That  loved  the  couch  of  heath  and  fern, 
Afar  from  hamlet,  tower,  and  town. 
More  than  to  rest  on  driven  down ; 
That  stubborn  frame,  that  sullen  mood. 
Men  deemed  must  come  of  aught  but 

good ; 
And  they  whisper*d,  the  great  Master 

Fiend  was  at  one 
With   Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count 

Witikind's  son. 


Years  after  years  had  gone  and  fled, 
The  good  old  Prelate  lies  lappMin  lead; 
In  the  chapel  still  is  shown 
His  sculptured  form  on  a  marble  stone, 
With  staff  and  ring  and  scapulaire, 
And    folded    hands    in    the    act    of 

prayer. 
Saint  Cuthberfs  mitre  is  resting  now 
On  the  haughty  Saxon,  bold  Aldingar's 

brow; 
The  power  of  his  crozier  he  loved  to 

extend 
O'er  whatever  would  break,  or  what- 
ever would  bend ; 
And  now  hath  he  clothed  him  in  cope 

and  in  pall, 
And  the  Chapter  of  Durham  has  met 

at  his  call. 
*  And  hear  ye  not,  brethren,*  the  proud 

Bishop  said, 
<That  our  vassal,  the  Danish  Count 

Witikind's  dead  ? 
All  his  gold  and  his  goods  hath  he  given 
To  holy  Church  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
And   hath   founded   a  chantry  with 

stipend  and  dole. 
That  priests  and  that  beadsmen  may 

pray  for  his  soul : 
Harold  his  son  is  wandering  abroad. 
Dreaded  by  man  and  abhorr'd  by  God; 
Meet  it  is  not,  that  such  should  heir 
The  lands  of  the  Church  on  the  Tync 

and  the  Wear, 
And  at  her  pleasure ,  her  hallowed  hands 
May  now  resume  these  wealthy  lands.' 


Answer'd  good  Eustace,  a  canon  old : 
*  Harold  is  tameless,  and  furious,  and 

bold; 
Ever  renown  blows  a  note  of  fame, 
And  a  note  of  fear,  when  she  sounds 

his  name : 
Much  of  bloodshed  and  much  of  scathe 
Have  been  their  lot  who  have  waked 

his  wrath. 
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Leave  him  these  lands  and  lordships 

still. 
Heaven  in  its  hour  may  change  his 

wiU; 
But  if  reft  of  gold,  and  of  living  bare, 
An  evil  counsellor  is  desfMur.' 
More  had   he  said,  but  the  Prelate 

frown'd, 
And  murmured  his  brethren  who  sate 

around, 
And  with  one  consent  have  they  given 

their  doom. 
That  the  Church  should  the  lands  of 

Saint  Cuthbert  resume. 
So  will'd  the  Prelate ;  and  canon  and 

dean 
Gave  to  his  judgment  their  loud  amen. 


Canto  Second. 


Tis  merry  in  greenwood — ^thus  runs 

the  old  lay — 
In  the  gladsome  month  of  lively  May, 
When  the  wild  birds'  song  on  stem 

and  spray 
Invites  to  forest  bower ; 
Then  rears  the  ash  his  airy  crest, 
Then  shines  the  birch  in  silver  vest. 
And  the  beech  in  glistening  leaves 

is  drest, 
And  dark  between  shows  the  oak*s 

proud  breast, 
Like  a  chieftain*s  frowning  tower ; 
Though  a  thousand  branches  join  their 

screen. 
Yet  the  broken  sunbeams  glance  be- 
tween, 
And  tip  the  leaves  with  lighter  green. 

With  brighter  tints  the  flower  : 
Dull  is  the  heart  that  loves  not  then 
The  deep  recess  of  the  wildwood  glen, 
Where  roe  and  red-deer  find  sheltering 

den. 
When  the  sun  is  in  his  power. 


II. 
Less  merry,  perchance,  is  the  fading 

leaf 
That  follows  so  soon  on  the  gathered 

sheaf. 
When  the  greenwood  loses  the 

name; 
Silent  b  then  the  forest  bound, 
Save  the  redbreast^s  note,  and  the 

rustling  sound 
Of  frost-nipt  leaves  that  are  dropping 

round. 
Or  the  deep-mouth*d  cry  of  the  distant 

hound 
That  opens  on  his  game : 
Yet  then,  too,  I  love  the  forest  wide, 
Whether  the  sun  in  splendour  ride, 
And  gild  its  many-colour*d  side ; 
Or  whether  the  soft  and  silvery  haze. 
In  vapouiy  folds,  o'er  the  landscape 

strays. 
And  half  involves  the  woodland  maze, 

Like  an  early  widow*s  veil, 
Where  wimpling  tissue  from  the  gaze 
The  form  half  hides,  and  half  betrays. 
Of  beauty  wan  and  pale, 
in. 
Fair  Metelill  was  a  woodland  maid, 
Herfathera  rover  of  greenwood  shade, 
By  forest  statutes  undismayed, 

Who  lived  by  bow  and  quiver ; 
Well  known  was  Wulfstane's  archery. 
By  merry  Tyne  both  on  moor  and  lea. 
Through   wooded  Weardale's  glens 

so  free. 
Well  beside  Stanhope's  wildwood  tree, 

And  well  on  Ganlesse  river. 
Yet  free  though  he  trespassed  on  wood- 
land game, 
More  known  and  more  feared  was  the 

wizard  fame 
Of  JutU  of  Rookhope,  the  Outlaw's 

dame; 
Fear'd  when  she  frown'd  was  her  eye 

of  flame, 
More  fear'd  when  in  wrath  she 

laugh'd ; 
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For  then,  'twas  said,  more  fatal  true 
To  its  dread  aim  her  spell-glance  flew. 
Than  when  from  Wul&tane's  bended 
yew 
Sprung  forth  the  grey-goose  shaft. 


Yet  had  this  fierce  aild  dreaded  pair, 
So  Heaven  decreed,  a  daughter  fair ; 

None  brighter  crown'd  the  bed. 
In  Britain's  bounds,  of  peer  or  prince, 
Nor  hath,  perchance,  a  lovelier  since 

In  this  fiair  isle  been  bred. 
And  nought  of  fraud,  or  ire,  or  ill. 
Was  known  to  gentle  Metdill, 

A  simple  maiden  she  ; 
The  spells  in  dimpled  smile  that  lie. 
And  a  downcast  blush,  and  the  darts 

that  fly 
With  the  sidelong  glante  of  a  hazel 

Were  her  arms  and  witchery. 
So  young,  so  simple  was  she  yet. 
She    scarce    could  childhood's  joys 

forget. 
And  still  she  loved,  in  secret  set 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 
To  plait  the  rushy  coronet, 
And  braid  with  flowers  her  locks  of 
jet, 

As  when  in  infancy; 
Yet  could  that  heart,  so  simple,  prove 
The  early  dawn  of  stealing  love : 

Ah  I  gentle  maid,  beware  ! 
The  power  who,  now  so  mild  a  guest, 
Gives  dangerous  yet  delicious  zest 
To  the  calm  pleasures  of  thy  breast. 
Will  soon,  a  tyrant  o'er  the  rest. 

Let  none  his  empire  share. 


One  mom,  in  kirtle  green  array'd. 
Deep  in  the  wood  the  maiden  stray'd. 

And,  where  a  fountain  sprung. 
She  sate  her  down,  unseen,  to  thread 
The  scarlet  benys  mimic  braid. 

And  while  the  beads  she  strung. 


Like  the  blithe  lark,  whose  carol  gay 
Gives  a  good-morrow  to  the  day. 
So  lightsomely  she  sung : 


SONG. 

*  Lord  William  was  bom  in   gilded 

bower. 
The  heir  of  Wilton's  lofty  tower; 
Yet  better  loves  Lord  William  now 
To  roam  beneath  wild  Rookhope's 

brow; 
And  William  has  lived  where  U.dies 

fair 
With   gauds  and  jewels  deck  their 

hair. 
Yet  better  loves  the  dewdrops  still 
That  pearl  the  locks  of  Metelill. 

The  pious  Palmer  loves,  I  wis, 
Saint  Cuthbert's  hallow'd  beads    to 

kiss; 
But  I,  though  simple  girl  I  be. 
Might  have  such  homage  paid  to  me ; 
For  did  Lord  William  see  me  suit 
This  necklace  of  the  bramble's  fruit, 
He  £un — but  must  not  have  his  will — 
Would  kiss  the  beads  of  Metelill. 

My  nurse  has  told  me  many  .a  tale, 
How  vows  of  love  are  weak  and  frail; 
My  mother  says  that  courtly  youth 
By  rustic  maid  means  seldom  sooth. 
What  should  they  mean  I  it  cannot  be 
That  such  a  warning's  meant  forme, 
For  nought,  oh  !  nought,  of  fraud  or  ill 
Can  William  mean  to  Metelill !' 


Sudden  she  stops,  and  starts  to  feel 
A  weighty  hand,  a  glove  of  steel, 
Upon  her  shrinking  shoulders  laid ; 
Fearfiil  she  tum'd,  and  saw,  dismay'd, 
A  Knight  in  plate  and  mail  array'd, 
His    crest    and   bearing   worn   and 
fra/d, 
Hb  surcoat  soil'd  and  riven. 
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Form'd  like  that  giant  race  of  yore, 
Whose   long-continued   crimes  out- 
wore 
The  sufferance  of  Heaven. 
Stem  accents  made  his  pleasure  known , 
Though  then  he  used  his  gentlesttone : 
'  Maiden/  he  said,  'sing  forth  thy  glee ; 
Start  not,  sing  on,  it  pleases  me.' 

VIII. 

Secured  within  his  powerful  hold, 
To  bend  her  knee,  her  hands  to  fold, 

Was  all  the  maiden  might ; 
And  '  Oh  !  forgive,'  she  faintly  said, 
*  The  terrors  of  a  simple  maid. 

If  thou  art  mortal  wight  I 
But  if— of  such  strange  tales  are  told — 
Unearthly  warrior  of  the  wold. 
Thou  comest  to  chide  mine  accents 

bold. 
My  mother,  Jutta,  knows  the  spell, 
At  noon  and  midnight  pleasing  well 

The  disembodied  ear ; 
Oh !  let  her  powerful  charms  atone 
For  aught  my  rashness  may  have  done, 

And  cease  thy  grasp  of  fear.* 
Then     laugh'd     the     Knight  ;     his 

laughter^s  sound 
Half  in  the  hollow  helmet  drown'd  ; 
His  barred  visor  then  he  raised, 
And  steady  on  the  maiden  gazed. 
He  smooth'd  his  brows,  as  best  he 

might. 
To  the  dread  calm  of  autumn  night, 

When  sinks  the  tempest  roar ; 
Yet  still  the  cautious  fishers  eye 
The  clouds,  and  fear  the  gloomy  sky, 

And  haul  their  barks  on  shore. 


*  Damsd,'  he  said,  *  be  wise,  and  learn 
Matters  of  weight  and  deep  concern : 

From  distant  realms  I  come, 
And,  wanderer  long,  at  length  have 

plann'd 
In  this  my  native  Northern  land 

To  seek  myself  a  home. 


Nor  that  alone ;  a  mate  I  seek : 
She  must  be  gentle,  soft,  and  meek ; 

No  lordly  dame  for  me ; 
Myself  am  something  rough  of  mood. 
And  feel  the  fire  of  royal  blood. 
And  therefore  do  not  hold  it  good 

To  match  in  my  degree. 
Then,  since  coy  maidens  say  my  face 
Is  harsh,  my  form  devoid  of  grace. 
For  a  fair  lineage  to  provide, 
'Tis  meet  that  my  selected  bride 

In  lineaments  be  fair ; 
I  love  thine  well ;  till  now  I  ne'er 
Look'd  patient  on  a  face  of  fear, 
But  now  that  tremulous  sob  and  tear 

Become  thy  beauty  rare. 
One  kiss — nay,  damsel,  coy  it  not ! 
And  now  go  seek  thy  parents'  cot. 
And  say,  a  bridegroom  soon  I  come, 
To  woo  my  love  and  bear  her  home.' 

z. 
Homesprung  the  maid  without  apause. 
As  leveret  'scaped  from  greyhound's 

jaws; 
But  still  she  lock'd,howe'erdistress'd, 
The  secret  in  her  bodine  breast ; 
Dreading  her  sire,  who  oft  forbade 
Her  steps  should  stray  to  distant  glade. 
Night  came  :  to  her  accustom'd  nook 
Her  distaff  aged  Jutta  took. 
And  by  the  lamp's  imperfect  glow 
Rough  Wulfstane  trimm'd  his  shafts 

and  bow. 
Sudden    and    clamorous,    from    the 

ground 
Upstarted     slumbering     brach     and 

hound ; 
Loud  knocking  next  tlie  lodge  alarms, 
And  Wulfstane  snatches  at  his  arms. 
When  open  flew  the  yielding  door. 
And  that  grim  Warrior  press'd  the 

floor. 

xiT 
*  All  peace   be    here !   What  I    none 

replies  ? 
Dismiss  your  fears  and  your  surprise. 
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Tis  I;  that  Maid  hath  told  my  tale,— 
Or,  trembler,  did  thy  courage  fail  ? 
It  recks  not ;  it  is  I  demand 
Fair  Metelill  in  marriage  band  ; 
Harold  the  Dauntless  I,  whose  name 
Is   brave   men's   boast    and  caitilTs 

shame/ 
The  parents  sought  each  other's  eyes, 
With  awe,  resentment,  and  surprise : 
Wulfstane,  to  quarrel  prompt,  began 
The  stranger's  size  and  thew^s  to  scan ; 
But  as  he  scann'd,  his  courage  sunk. 
And  from  unequal  strife  he  shrunk, 
Then  forth,  to  blight  and  blemish,  flies 
The  harmful  curse  from  Jutta's  eyes; 
Yet,  fatal  howsoe'er,  the  spell 
On  Harold  innocently  fell ! 
And  disappointment  and  amaze 
Were  in  the  witch's  wilder'd  gaze. 


But  soon  the  wit  of  woman  woke. 
And  to  the  Warrior  mild  she  spoke : 
*Her  child  was  all  too  young/   *A 

toy — 
The  refuge  of  a  maiden  coy.' 
Again,  '  A  powerful  baron's  heir 
Claims  in  herlieart  an  interest  fair.' 
'  A  trifle— whisper  in  his  ear. 
That  Harold  is  a  suitor  here !' 
Baffled  at  length  she  sought  delay : 
'  Would  not  the  Knight  till  morning 

stay? 
Late  was  the  hour;  he  there  might  rest 
Till    mom,    their    lodge's    honour'd 

guest.' 
Such  were  her  words ;  her  craft  might 

cast 
Her  honour'd  g^est  should  sleep  his 

last: 
*  No,    not    to-night ;    but   soon,'    he 

swore, 
,  *  He  would   return,  nor  leave  them 

more.'        • 
The  threshold  then  his  huge  stride 

crost, 
And  soon  he  was  in  darkness  lost. 


Appall'd  a  while  the  parents  stood, 
Then  changed  their  fear  to  angry  mood, 
And  foremost  fell  their  words  of  ill 
On  unresisting  Metelill : 
Was  she  not  caution'd  and  forbid, 
Forewam'd.  implored,  accused,  and 

chid. 
And  must  she  still  to  greenwood  roam, 
To  marshal  such  misfortune  home  ? 
*  Hence,    minion!    to    thy   chamber 

hence ! 
There  prudence  learn,  and  penitence.' 
She  went, — her  lonely  couch  to  steep 
In  tears  which  absent  lovers  weep ; 
Or,  if  she  gain'd  a  troubled  sleep, 
Fierce  Harold's  suit  was  still  the  theme 
And  terror  of  her  feverish  dream. 


Scarce  was  she  gone,  her  dame  and 

sire 
Upon  each  other  bent  their  ire  ; 
'  A  woodsman  thou,  and  hast  a  spear. 
And  couldst  thou  such  an  insult  bear?' 
Sullen  he  said, '  A  man  contends 
With  men,  a  witch  with  sprites  and 

fiends ; 
Not  to  mere  mortal  wight  belong 
Yon  gloomy  brow  and  frame  so  strong. 
But  thou — is  this  thy  promise  Udr, 
That   yoiu*   Lord   William,  wealthy 

heir 
To  Uhick,  Baron  of  Witton-le-Wear, 
Should  Metelill  to  altar  bear  T 
Do  all  the  spells  thou  boast'st  as  thine 
Serve  but  to  slay  some  peasant's  kine. 
His  grain  in  autumn's  storms  to  steep, 
Or  thorough  fog  and  fen  to  sweep. 
And  hag-ride  some  poor  rustic's  sleep  ? 
Is    such   mean   mischief  worth   the 

fame 
Of  sorceress  and  witch's  name  ? 
Fame,   which   with  all  men's  wish 

conspires, 
With  thy  deserts  and  my  desires. 
To  damn  thy  corpse  to  penal  fires  ? 
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Out  on  thee,  witch !  afx>int !  aroint ! 
What  now  shall  put  thy  schemes  in 

joint? 
What  save  this  trusty  arrow's  point, 
From  the  dark  dingle  when  it  flies, 
And  he  who  meets  it  gasps  and  dies.' 


Stem  she  replied,  '  I  will  not  wage 
War  with  thy  folly  or  thy  rage ; 
But  ere  the  morrow's  sun  be  low, 
Wul£stane  of  Rookhope,  thou  shalt 

know 
If  I  can  venge  me  on  a  foe. 
Believe  the  while,  that  whatsoe'er 
I  spoke,  in  ire,  of  bow  and  spear, 
It  is  not  Harold's  destiny 
The  death  of  pilfer'd  deer  to  die. 
But  he,  and  thou,  and  yon  pale  moon 
(That  shall  be  yet  more  pallid  soon. 
Before  she  sink  behind  the  dell). 
Thou,  she,  and  Harold  too,  shall  tell 
What  Jutta  knows  of  charm  or  spell.' 
Thus  muttering,  to  the  door  she  bent 
Her  wayward  steps,   and  forth  she 

went, 
And  left  alone  the  moody  sire 
To  cherish  or  to  slake  his  ire. 


Far  faster  than  belonged  to  age 
Has  Jutta  made  her  pilgrimage. 
A  priest  has  met  her  as  she  pass'd. 
And  crossed  himself  and  stood  aghast : 
She  traced  a  hamlet ;  not  a  cur 
His  throat  would  ope,  his  foot  would 

stir; 
By  crouch,  by  trembling,  and  by  g^roan, 
They  made  her  hated  presence  known ! 
But  when  she  trode  the  sable  fell, 
Were  wilder  sounds  her  way  to  tell ; 
For  for  was  heard  the  fox's  yell, 
Theblack-cockwaked  and  faintly  crew, 
Scream'd  o'er  the  moss  the  scared 

curlew; 
Where  o'er  the  cataract  the  oak 
Lay  slant,  was  heard  the  raven's  croak ; 


The  mountain-cat,  which  sought  his 

prey, 
Glared,  scream'd,  and  started  from 

her  way. 
Such  music  cheer'd  her  journey  lone 
To  the  deep  dell  and  rocking  stone : 
There,    with    unhallow'd    hymn    of 

praise, 
She  caird  a  God  of  heathen  days : 


Invocatioh. 
'  From  thy  Pomeranian  throne. 
Hewn  in  rock  of  living  stone, 
Where,  to  thy  godhead  faithful  yet. 
Bend  Esthonian,  Finn,  and  Lett, 
And  their  swords  in  vengeance  whet. 
That  shall  make  thine  altars  wet. 
Wet  and  red  for  ages  more 
With  the  Christians'  bated  gore, 
Hear  me !  sovereign  of  the  rock, 
Hear  me !  mighty  Zemebock ! 

Mightiest  of  the  mighty  known. 
Here  thy  wonders  have  been  shown; 
Hundred  tribes  in  various  tongue 
Oft  have  here  thy  praises  simg; 
Down  that  stone  with  Runic  seam'd. 
Hundred  victims'  blood  hathstream'd ! 
Now  one  woman  comes  alone, 
And  but  wets  it  with  her  own. 
The  last,  the  feeblest  of  thy  flock ; 
Hear,  and  be  present,  Zemebock ! 

Hark !  he  comes !  the  night-blast  cold 
Wilder  sweeps  along  the  wold  ; 
The  cloudless  moon  grows  dark  and 

dim. 
And  bristling  hair  and  quaking  limb 
Proclaim  the  Master  Demon  nigh, — 
Those  who  view  his  form  shall  die  I 
Lo  I  I  stoop  and  veil  my  head ; 
Thou  who  ridest  the  tempest  dread, 
Shaking  hill  and  rending  oak. 
Spare  me  1  spare  me  !  Zemebock. 

He  comes  not  yet  I    Shall  cold  delay 
The  votaress  at  her  need  repay  ? 
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Thou — shall  I  call  thee  god  or  fiend? 
Let  others  on  thy  mood  attend 
With  prayer  and  ritual ;  Jutta*s  arms 
Are  necromantic  words  and  charms ; 
Mine  is  the  spell  that,  uttered  once, 
Shall  wake  thy  master  from  his  trance. 
Shake  his  red  mansion-house  of  pain, 
And    burst    his    seven-times-twisted 

chain! 
So!    com'st    thou   ere    the   spell    is 

spoke t 
I  own  thy  presence,  Zemebock.*-— 


'Daughter  of  dust,*  the  deep  voice 

said, 
— Shook  while  it  spoke  the  vale  for 

dread, 
RockM  on  the  base  that  massive  stone 
The  Evil  Deity  to  own — 
'Daughter   of  dust!    not   mine   the 

power 
Thou  seek'st  on  Harold's  fatal  hour. 
'Twixt  heaven  and  hell  there  is  a  strife 
Waged  for  his  soul  and  for  his  life. 
And  fain  would  we  the  combat  win, 
And  snatch  him  in  his  hour  of  sin. 
There  is  a  star  now  rising  red^ 
That  threats  him  with  an  influence 

dread : 
Woman,  thine  arts  of  malice  whet, 
To  use  the  space  before  it  set 
Involve  him  with  the  Church  in  strife, 
Push  on  adventurous  chance  his  life ; 
Ourself  will  in  the  hour  of  need, 
As  best  we  may,  thy  counsels  speed.* 
So    ceased    the    voice;    for    seven 

leagues  round 
Each  hamlet  started  at  the  sound ; 
But  slept  again,  as  slowly  died 
Its  thunders  on  the  hill's  brown  side. 


'  And  is  this  all,'  said  Jutta  stem, 
'  That  thou  canst  teach  and  I  can  learn  ? 
Hence!  to  the  land  of  fog  and  waste, 
There  fittest  is  thine  influence  placed, 


Thou  powerless,  sluggish  Deity ! 
But  ne'er  shall  Briton  bend  the  knee 
Again  before  so  poor  a  god.' 
She  struck  the  altar  with  her  rod ; 
Slight  was  the  touch,  as  when  at  need 
A  damsel  stirs  her  tardy  steed ; 
But  to  the  blow  the  stone  gave  pUce, 
And,  starting  from  its  balanced  base, 
RoU'd  thundering  down  the  moon- 
light dell,— 
Re-echo'd  moorland,  rock,  and  fell; 
Into  the  moonlight  tarn  it  dash'd. 
Their    shores  ^  the    sounding  surges 
lash'd. 
And  there  was  ripple,  rage,  and 
foam; 
But  on  that  lake,  so  dark  and  lone. 
Placid  and  pale  the  moonbeam  shone 
As  Jutta  hied  her  home. 


Canto  Third. 


Grey  towers  of  Durham!    there 

was  once  a  time 
I  view*d  your  battlements  with  such 

vague  hope 
As  brightens  life  in  its  first  dawning 

prime ; 
Not  that   e'en  then  came  within 

fancy's  scope 
A  vision  vain  of  mitre,  throne,  or 

cope; 
Yet,  gazing  on  the  venerable  hall, 
Her   flattering    dreams    would  in 

perspective  ope 
Some   reverend   room,  some  pre- 
bendary's stall ; 
And  thus  Hope  me  deceived  as  she 

deceiveth  all. 

Well  yet   I  love  thy  mix'd  and 

massive  piles. 
Half  church  of   God,   half  castle 

'gainst  the  Scot, 
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And  long  to  roam  these  venerable 

aisles, 
With  records  stored  of  deeds  long 

since  forgot ; 
There  might  I  share  my  Surtees' 

happier  lot. 
Who  leaves  at  will  his  patrimonial 

field 
To  ransack  every  crypt  and  hallow'd 

spot, 
And  from  oblivion  rend  the  spoils 

they  yield, 
Restoring  priestly  chant  and  clang  of 

knightly  shield. 

Vain  is  the  wish — since  other  cares 

demand 
Each  vacant  hour,  and  in  another 

clime; 
But  still  that  northern  harp  invites 

my  hand, 
Which  tells  the  wonder  of  thine 

earlier  time ; 
And  fain  its  numbers  would  I  bow 

command 
To  paint  the  beauties  of  that  dawn- 
ing fair, 
When    Harold,    gazing    from    its 

lolly  stand 
Upon  the  western  heights  of  Beau- 

repaire. 
Saw  Saxon   £admer*s  towers  begirt 

by  winding  Wear. 


Fair  on  the  half-seen  streams  the 

sunbeams  danced, 
Betraying  it  beneath  the  woodland 

bank, 
And  fair  between  the  Gothic  turrets 

glanced 
Broad  lights,  and  shadows  fell  on 

front  and  flank, 
Where  tower  and  buttress  rose  in 

martial  rank, 
And  girdled  in  the  massive  donjon 

Keep, 


And  from  their  circuit  peal'd  o'er 
bush  and  bank 

The  matin  bell  with  summons  long 
and  deep. 
And  echo  answer'd  still  with  long- 
resounding  sweep. 


The  morning  mists   rose   from    the 

ground, 
Each  merry  bird  awaken'd  round. 

As  if  in  revelry ; 
Afar  the  bugles*  clanging  sound 
Call*d  to  the  chase  the  lagging  hound; 

The  gale  breathed  soft  and  free. 
And  seem'd  to  linger  on  its  way 
To  catch  fresh  odours  from  the  spray. 
And  waved  it  in  its  wanton  play 

So  light  and  gamesomely. 
The   scenes  which    morning   beams 

reveal. 
Its  sounds  to  hear,  its  gales  to  feel 
In  all  their  fragrance  round  him  steal. 
It  melted  Harold's  heart  of  steel, 
And,  hardly  wotting  why, 
He  dofiTd  his  helmet's  gloomy  pride. 
And  hung  it  on  a  tree  beside. 

Laid  mace  and  falchion  by, 
And   on   the    greensward   sate    him 

down, 
And  from  his  dark  habitual  frown 

RelaxM  his  rugged  brow  : — 
Whoever  hath  the  doubtful  task 
From  that  stem  Dane  a  boon  to  ask, 

Were  wise  to  ask  it  now. 


His  place  beside  young  Gunnar  took. 
And  marked  his  master's  softeninglook, 
And  in  his  eye's  dark  mirror  spied 
The  gloom  of  stormy  thoughts  subside. 
And  cautious  watch'd  the  fittest  tide 

To  speak  a  warning  word. 
So  when  the  torrent's  billows  shrink, 
Tlie  timid  pilgrim  on  the  brink 
Waits  long  to  see  them  wave  and  sink. 

Ere  he  dare  brave  the  ford, 
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And  often,  after  doubtful  pause, 
His  step  advances  or  withdraws : 
Fearful  to  move  the  slumbering  ire 
Of  hisstem  lord,  thus  stood  the  squire. 

Till  Harold  raised  his  eye. 
That  glanced  as  when   athwart  the 

shroud 
Of  the  dispersing  tempest-cloud 

The  bursting  sunbeams  fly. 


'  Arouse  thee,  son  of  Ermengarde, 
Offspring  of  prophetess  and  bard ! 
Take  harp,  and  greet  this  lovely  prime 
With  some  high  strain  of  Runic  rhyme, 
Strong,    deep,   and   powerful!    Peal 

it  round 
Like  that  loud  bell's  sonorous  sound, 
Yet  wild  by  fits,  as  when  the  lay 
Of  bird  and  bugle  hail  the  day. 
Such  was  my  grandsire  Eric's  sport 
When  dawn  gleam'd  on  his  martial 

court. 
Heymar  the  Scald,  with  harp's  high 

sound. 
Summoned  the  ch  iefs  whoslept  around; 
CouchM  on   the   spoils  of  wolf  and 

bear, 
They  roused    like    lions  from  their 

lair, 
Then  rushM  in  emulation  forth 
To  enhance  the  glories  of  the  North. 
Proud  Eric,  mightiest  of  thy  race. 
Where  is  thy  shadowy  resting-place  ? 
In  wild  Valhalla  hast  thou  quafTd 
From     foeman's     skull      metheglin 

draught, 
Or  wanderest   where  thy  cairn  was 

piled 
To  frown  o'er  oceans  wide  and  wild? 
Or  have  the  milder  Christians  given 
Thy  refuge  in  their  peaceful  heaven? 
Where'er  thou  art,  to  thee  are  known 
Our  toils  endured,  our  trophies  won. 
Our  wars,  our  wanderings,  and  our 

woes.' 
He  ceased,  and  Gunnar*s  song  arose : 


VI. 
SONG. 

'  Hawk  and  osprey  scream'd  for  joy 
O'er  the  beetling  cliffs  of  Hoy, 
Crimson  foam  the  beach  overspread, 
The  heath  was  dyed  with  darker  red, 
When  o'er  Eric,  Inguar's  son, 
Dane  and  Northman  piled  the  stone; 
Singing  wild  the  war-song  stem, 
"  Rest  thee.  Dweller  of  the  Cairn !" 

Where  eddying  currents  foam  andboO 
By  Bersa's  burgh  and  Grcmsay's  isle, 
The  seaman  sees  a  martial  form 
Half-mingled  with  the  mist  and  storm. 
In  anxious  awe  he  bears  away 
To  moor  his  bark  in  Stromna's  bay, 
Andmurmurs  from  the  bounding  stem, 
"  Rest  thee.  Dweller  of  the  Cairn !" 

What  cares  disturb  the  mighty  dead  ? 
Each  honour'd  rite  was  duly  i)aid ; 
No  daring  hand  thy  helm  unlaced, 
Thy  sword,  thy  shield,   were  near 

thee  placed, 
Thy  flinty  couch  no  tear  profaned, 
Without,  with  hostile  blood  wasstain'd; 
Within, 'twas  lined  with  moss  and  fern ; 
Then  rest  thee.  Dweller  of  the  Cairn  I— 

He  may  not  rest :  from  realms  afar 
Comes  voice  of  battle  and  of  war, 
Of  conquest   wrought  with   bloody 

hand 
On  Carmel's  cliffs  and  Jordan's  strand. 
When  Odin's  warlike  son  could  daunt 
The  turban'd  race  of  Termagaunt.' 


'  Peace,'  said  the  Knight,  *  the  noUc 

Scald 
Our  warlike  fathers'  deeds  recalTd, 
But  never  strove  to  soothe  the  son 
With  tales  of  what  himself  had  done. 
At  Odin's  board\the  bard  sits  high 
Whose  harp  ne'er  stoop'd  to  flattery: 
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But  highest  he  whose  daring  lay 
Hath  dared  unwelcome  truths  to  say.' 
With   doubtful  smile  young  Gunnar 

eyed 
His  master's  looks,  and  nought  re- 
plied; 
But  well  that  smile  his  master  led 
To  construe  what  he  left  unsaid. 
'  Is  it  to  me,  thou  timid  youth, 
Thou    fear'st    to   speak   unwelcome 

truth? 
My  soul  no  more  thy  censure  grieves 
Than  frosts  rob  laurels  of  their  leaves. 
Say  on ;  and  yet — beware  the  rude 
And  wild  distemper  of  my  blood ; 
Loth   were    I  that  mine  ire  should 

wrong 
The  youth  that  bore  my  shield  so  long, 
And  who,  in  service  constant  still, 
Though  weak  in  frame,  art  strong  in 

will.' 
*Oh!*  quoth  the  Page,  'even  there 

depends 
My  counsel,  there  my  warning  tends; 
Oft  seems  as  of  my  master's  breast 
Some  demon  were  the  sudden  guest; 
Then  at  the  first  misconstrued  word 
His  hand  is  on  the  mace  and  sword, 
From  her  firm  seat  his  wisdom  driven, 
His  life  to  countless  dangers  given. 
O!  would  that  Gunnar  could  suffice 
To  be  the  fiend's  last  sacrifice, 
So  that,  when  glutted  with  my  gore. 
He  fled  and  tempted  thee  no  more!' 


Then  waved  his  hand,  and  shook  his 

head 
The  impatient  Dane,  while  thus  he 

said: 
'  Profane  not,  youth — it  is  not  thine 
To  judge  the  spirit  of  our  line — 
The  bold  Berserkar's  rage  divine, 
Through  whose  inspiring,  deeds  are 

wrought 
Past   human    strength    and    human 

thought 


When  full  upon  his  gloomy  soul 
The  champion  feels  the  influence  roll, 
He  swims  the  lake,  he  leaps  the  wall. 
Heeds  not  the  depth,  nor  plumbs  the 

fall. 
Unshielded,  mail-less,  on  he  goes 
Singly  against  a  host  of  foes  ; 
Their  spears  he  holds  like  wither'd 

reeds, 
Their  mail  like  maiden's  silken  weeds  ; 
One  'gainst  a  hundred  will  he  strive, 
Take  countless  wounds,  and  yet  sur- 
vive. 
Then  rush  the  eagles  to  his  cry 
Of  slaughter  and  of  victory ; 
And  blood  he  quafis  like  Odin's  bowl. 
Deep  drinks  his  sword,  deep  drinks 

his  soul ; 
And  all  that  meet  him  in  his  ire 
He  gives  to  ruin,  rout,  and  fire ; 
Then,  like  gorged  lion,  seeks  some  den, 
And  couches  till  he 's  man  agen. 
Thou  know'st  the  signsoflookand  limb, 
When  'gins  that  rage  to  overbrim ; 
Thou   know'st  when   I    am   moved, 

and  why ; 
And  when  thou  see'st  me  roll  mine  eye. 
Set  my  teeth  thus,  and  stamp  my  foot, 
Regard  thy  safety  and  be  mute ; 
But  else  speak  boldly  out  whate'er 
Is  fitting  that  a  knight  should  hear. 
I  love  thee,  youth.    Thy  lay  has  power 
Upon  my  dark  and  sullen  hour  ;— 
So  Christian  monks  are  wont  to  say 
Demons  of  old  were  charm' d  away ; 
Then  fear  not  I  will  rashly  deem 
111  of  thy  speech,  whate'er  the  theme.' 


As   down   some  strait   in  doubt  and 

dread 
The  watchful  pilot  drops  the  lead, 
And,  cautious  in  the  midst  to  steer. 
The  shoaling  channel  sounds  with  fear ; 
So,   lest    on    dangerous    ground    he 

swerved. 
The  Page  his  master's  brow  observed, 
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Pausing  at  intervals  to  fling 
His  hand  o'er  the  melodious  string, 
And  to  his  moody  breast  apply 
The  soothing  charm  of  harmony, 
While  hinted  half,  and  half  exprest, 
This  warning  song  convey'd  the  rest: 


'III  fares  the  bark  with  Uckle  riven. 
And  ill  when  on  the  breakers  driven  ; 
111  when  the  storm-sprite  shrieks  in  air, 
And  the  scared   mermaid   tears  her 

hair; 
But  worse  when  on  her  helm  the  hand 
Of  some  false  traitor  holds  command. 

Ill  fares  the  fainting  Palmer,  placed 
'Mid  Hebron's  rocks  or  Rana's  waste ; 
III  when  the  scorching  sun  is  high, 
And  the  expected  font  is  dry ; 
Worse   when    his   guide   o*er  sand 

and  heath, 
The  barbarous  Copt,  has  planned  his 
death. 

Ill  fares  the  Knight  with  buckler  deft, 
And  ill  when  of  his  helm  bereft; 
111  when  his  steed  to  earth  is  flung, 
Or  from  his  grasp  his  falchion  wrung; 
But  worse,  if  instant  ruin  token. 
When  he  lists  rede  by  woman  spoken.' 


'How  now,  fond  boy?    Canst  thou 

think  ill,' 
Said  Harold, '  of  fair  MetelUl  ? ' 
*  She  may  be  fair,'  the  Page  replied. 

As  through  the  strings  he  ranged, 
'She  may  be  fair;  but  yet,*  he  cried, 

And  then  the  strain  he  changed, — 


*  She  may  be  fair,'  he  sang,  *but  yet 

Far  fairer  have  I  seen 
Than  she,  for  all  her  locks  of  jet. 

And  eyes  so  dark  and  sheen. 


Were  I  a  Danish  knight  in  arms, 

As  one  day  I  may  be. 
My    heart  should    own    no   foreign 
charms; 

A  Danish  maid  for  me ! 

I  love  my  fathers'  northern  land. 

Where  the  dark  pine-trees  grow, 
And  the  bold  Baltic's  echoing  strand 

Looks  o'er  each  grassy  oe. 
I  love  to  mark  the  lingering  sun. 

From  Denmark  loth  to  go, 
And  leaving  on  the  billows  bright. 
To  cheer  the  short-lived  summer  night, 

A  path  of  ruddy  glow. 

But  most  the  northern  maid  I  love. 

With  breast  like  Denmark's  snow. 
And  form  as  fair  as  Denmark's  pine, 
Who  loves  with  purple  heath  to  twine 

Her  locks  of  sunny  glow ; 
And  sweetly  blends  that  shade  of  gold 

With  the  cheek's  rosy  hue, 
And  Faith  might  for  her  mirror  hold 

That  eye  of  matchless  blue. 

Tis  hers  the  manly  sports  to  love 

That  southern  maidens  fear. 
To  bend  the  bow  by  stream  and  grove. 

And  lift  the  hunter's  spear. 
She  can  her  chosen  champion's  flight 

With  eye  undazzled  see, 
Clasp  him  victorious  from  the  strife, 
Or  on  his  corpse  yield  up  her  life ; 

A  Danish  maid  for  me  I  * 


Then  smiled  the  Dane,  'Thou  canst 

so  well 
The  virtues  of  our  maidens  tell. 
Half  could  I  wish  my  choice  had  been 
Blue  eyes,  and  hair  of  golden  sheen, 
And  lofty  soul ;  yet  what  of  ill 
Hast  thou  to  charge  on  Metelill  ? ' 
'  Nothing  on  her,'  young  Gunnarsaid, 
'  But  her  base  sire's  ignoble  trade. 
Her  mother,  too— the  general  fiune 
Hath  given  to  Jutta  evil  name, 
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And  in  her  grey  eye  is  a  flame 
Art  cannot  hide,  nor  fear  can  tame. 
That  sordid  woodman's  peasant  cot 
Twice  have  thine  honoured  footsteps 

sought, 
And  twice  retum'd  with  such  ill  rede 
As  sent  thee  on  some  desperate  deed.' 


*Thou  errest;  Jutta  wisely  said, 
He  that  comes  suitor  to  a  maid, 
Ere  linkM  in  marriage,  should  provide 
L4Uids  and  a  dwelling  for  his  bride — 
My  father's,  by  the  Tyne  and  Wear, 
I  have  redaim'd.'    *0,  all  too  dear, 
And  all  too  dangerous  the  prize, 
E'en  were  it  won,*  young  Gunnar  cries ; 
*  And  then  this  Jutta's  fresh  device, 
That  thou  should'st  seek,  a  heathen 

Dane, 
From  Durham's  priests  a  boon  to  gain. 
When  thou  hast  left  their  vassals  slain 
In  their  own  halls!'    Flash'd  Harold's 

eye, 
Thunder'd  his  voice— 'False   Page, 

you  lie ! 
The  castle,  hall  and  tower,  b  mine. 
Built  by  old  Witikind  on  Tyne. 
The  wild-cat  will  defend  his  den. 
Fights  for  her  nest  the  timid  wren ; 
And  think'st  thou  I  *11  forego  my  right 
For  dread  of  monk  or  monkish  knight? 
Up  and  away,  that  deepening  bell 
Doth  of  the  Bishop's  conclave  tell. 
Thither  will  I,  in  manner  due. 
As  Jutta  bade,  my  claim  to  sue  ; 
And,  if  to  right  me  they  are  loth. 
Then  woe  to  church  and  chapter  both ! ' 

Now  shift  the    scene,  and  let    the 

curtain  fah. 
And  our  next  entry  be  Saint  Cuth- 

bert's  hall. 


Canto  Fourth. 

I. 

Full  many  a  bard  hath  sung  the 

solemn  gloom 
Of  the  long  Gothic  aisle  and  stone- 

ribb'd  roof^ 
0'er-canop3dng   shrine,    and    gor- 
geous tomb. 
Carved  screen,  and  altar  glimmering 

far  aloof 
And  blending  with  the  shade— a 

matchless  proof 
Of  high  devotion,  which  'hath  now 

wax'd  cold ; 
Yet  legends  say  that  Luxury's  brute 

hoof 
Intruded  oft  within  such  sacred  fold, 
Like  step  of  Bel's  false  priest,  track'd 

in  his  fane  of  old. 

Well  pleased  am  I,  howe'er,  that 

when  the  rout 
Of  our  rude  neighbours  whilome 

deign'd  to  come, 
Uncall'd,  and  eke  unwelcome,  to 

sweep  out 
And  cleanse  our  chancel  from  the 

rags  of  Rome, 
They  spoke  not  on  our  ancient  fene 

the  doom 
To  which  their  bigot  zeal  gave  o'er 

their  own. 
But  spared  the  martyr'd  saint  and 

storied  tomb. 
Though  papal  miracles  had  graced 

the  stone. 
And  though  the  aisles  stDl  loved  the 

organ's  swelling  tone. 

And  deem  not,  though  'tis  now  my 

part  to  paint 
A  Prelate  sway'd  by  love  of  power 

and  gold. 
That  all  who  wore  the  mitre  of  our 

Saint 
Like  to  ambitious  Aldingar  I  hold ; 
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Since  both  in   modem  times  and 

days  of  old 
It  sate  on  those  whose  virtues  might 

atone 
Their  predecessors'  frailties  trebly 

told: 
Matthew  and  Morton  we  as  such 

may  own — 
And  such  (if  fame  speak  truth)  the 

honoured  Barrington. 


But  now  to  earlier  and  to  ruder  times, 
As  subject  meet,  I  tune  my  rugged 

rhymes, 
Telling  how  fairly  the   chapter  was 

met, 
And  rood  and  books  in  seemly  order 

set; 
Huge  brass-dasp'd   volumes,  which 

the  hand 
Of  studious  priest  but  rarely  scannM, 
Now  on  fair  carved  desk  displayed, 
'Twas    theirs    the  solemn  scene  to 

aid. 
Overhead    with    many    a    scutcheon 

graced. 
And  quaint  devices  interlaced, 
A  labyrinth  of  crossing  rows, 
The  roof  in  lessening  arches  shows; 
Beneath  its  shade,  placed  proud  and 

high, 
With  footstool  and  with  canopy. 
Sate  Aldingar, — and  prelate  ne'er 
More  haughty  graced  Saint  Cuthbert's 

chair; 
Canons   and    deacons   were    placed 

below. 
In  due  degree  and  lengthen'd  row. 
Unmoved  and  silent  each  sat  there, 
Like  image  in  his  oaken  chair; 
Nor  head,  nor  hand,  nor  foot  they 

stirr*d. 
Nor  lock  of  hair,  nor  tress  of  beard; 
And  of  their  eyes  severe  alone 
The  twinkle  showM  they  were  not 

stone. 


lU. 

The  Prelate  was  to  speech  addressed, 
Each   head  sunk  reverent   on  each 

breast; 
But  ere  his  voice  was  heard,  without 
Arose  a  wild  tumultuous  shout. 
Offspring  of  wonder  mix'd  with  fear. 
Such  as  in  crowded  streets  we  hear 
Hailing    the    flames,    that,    bursting 

out. 
Attract  yet  scare  the  rabble  rout. 
Ere  it  had  ceased,  a  giant  hand 
Shook  oaken  door  and  iron  band. 
Till  oak  and  iron  both  gave  way, 
Clashed   the   long  bolts,  the   hinges 

bray, 
And,  ere  upon  angel  or  saint  they  can 

caU, 
Stands  Harold  the  Dauntless  in  midst 

of  the  hall: 


*Now  save   ye,   my   masters,   both 

rocket  and  rood. 
From  Bishop  with  mitre  to  Deacon 

vfith  hood! 
For  here  stands  Count  Harold,  old 

Witikind^s  sou. 
Come  to  sue  for  the  lands  which  his 

ancestors  won.' 
The  Prelate  look'd  round  him  with 

sore  troubled  eye, 
Unwilling  to  grant,  yet  afraid  to  deny ; 
While  each  Canon  and  Deacon  who 

heard  the  Dane  speak. 
To  be  safely  at   home  would   have 

fasted  a  week : 
Then    Aldingar    roused     him,     and 

answer'd  again, 
'Thou  suest  for  a  boon  which  thou 

canst  not  obtain ; 
The   Church    hath    no    fie&    for   an 

unchristenM  Dane. 
Thy  father  was  wise,  and  his  treasure 

hath  given. 
That  the  priests  of  a  chantry  might 

hymn  him  to  heaven ; 
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And    the    fie&    which   whilome    he 

possess*d  as  his  due, 
Have  lapsed  to  the  Church,  and  been 

granted  anew 
To  Anthony   Conyers    and  Alberic 

Vere, 
For   the    service    Saint    Cuthbert's 

bless*d  banner  to  bear, 
When  the  bands  of  the  North  come 

to  foray  the  Wear. 
Then  disturb  not  our  conclave  with 

wrangling  or  blame. 
But  in  peace  and  in  patience  pass 

bence  as  ye  came.* 


Loud    laughed    the    stem    Pagan— 

'ThcyVe  free  from  the  care 
Of  fief  and  of  service,  both  Conyers 

and  Vere ; 
Six  feet  of  your  chancel  is  all  they 

will  need, 
A  buckler  of  stone  and  a  corselet  of 

lead. 
Ho,    Gunnar!— the    tokens!*    and, 

severed  anew, 
A  head  and  a  hand  on  the  altar  he 

threw. 
Then    shuddered    with    terror    both 

Canon  and  Monk, 
They  knew  the  glazed  eye  and  the 

countenance  shrunk, 
And  of  Anthony  Conyers  the  half- 
grizzled  hair. 
And  the  scar  on   the   hand   of  Sir 

Alberic  Vere. 
There  was  not  a  churchman  or  priest 

that  was  there 
But  grew  pale  at  the  sight,  and  betook 

him  to  prayer. 


Count  Harold  laugh*d  at  their  looks 

of  fear: 
*Was    this   the    hand    should    your 

banner  bear  ? 


Was  thtit  the  head  should  wear  the 

casque 
In  battle  at  the  Church's  task? 
Was  it  to  such  you  gave  the  place 
Of  Harold  with  the  heavy  mace  ? 
Find  me  between  the  Wear  and  T3me 
A  knight  will  wield  this  club  of  mine, — 
Give  him  my  fiefs,  and  I  will  say 
There's  wit  beneath  the  cowl  of  grey.* 
He  raised  it,  rough  with  many  a  stain. 
Caught     from     crushed     skull     and 

spouting  brain ; 
He  wheel'd  it  that  it  shrilly  sung. 
And  the  aisles  echo'd  as  it  swung. 
Then    dash*d    it    down    with    sheer 

descent, 
And  split  King  Osric's  monument 
*  How  like  ye  this  music  ?     How  trow 

ye  the  hand 
That  can  wield  such  a  mace  may  be 

reft  of  its  land  ? 
No  answer  I — I  spare  ye  a  space  to 

agree, 
And    Saint    Cuthbert    inspire    you, 

a  saint  if  he  be. 
Ten  strides  through  your  chancel,  ten 

strokes  on  your  bell. 
And  again   I   am   with   you;    grave 

fathers,  farewell.* 


He  tum'd  from   their  presence,  he 

clash'd  the  oak  door, 
And  the  clang  of  his  stride  died  away 

on  the  floor ; 
And   his  head   from   his  bosom  the 

Prelate  uprears 
With  a  ghost-seer's  look  when  the 

ghost  disappears : 
*Ye  Priests  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  now 

give  me  your  rede. 
For   never   of   counsel   had    Bishop 

more  need  t 
Were    the    arch-fiend    incarnate    in 

flesh  and  in  bone. 
The    language,    the    look,    and    the 

laugh  were  his  own. 
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In  the  bounds  of  Saint  Cuthbert  there 

is  not  a  knight 
Dare  confront    in   our  quarrel  yon 

goblin  in  fight ; 
Then  rede  me  aright  to  his  dajp  to 

reply, 
Tis  unlawfiil  to  grant,  and  *tis  death 

to  deny.' 

VXII. 

On  venison  and  malmsie  that  morning 

had  fed 
The  Cellarer  Vinsauf;  *twas  thus  that 

he  said : 
'Delay  till  to-morrow  the  Chapter's 

reply: 
Let  the  feast  be  spread  fair,  and  the 

wine  be  pour'd  high  ; 
If  he 's  mortal  he  drinks,  if  he  drinks 

he  is  ours — 
His  bracelets  of  iron,  his  bed  in  our 

towers.' 
This  man  had  a  laughing  eye. 
Trust  not,  friends,  when  such  you  spy; 
A  beaker's  depth  he  well  could  drain, 
Revel,  sport,  and  jest  amain  ; 
The  haunch  of  the  deer  and  the  grape's 

bright  dye. 
Never  bard  loved  them  better  than  I ; 
But  sooner  than  Vinsauf  fiUM  me  my 

wine, 
Pass'd  me  his  jest,  and  laughM  at  mine. 
Though  the  buck  were  of  Bearpark, 

of  Bourdeaux  the  vine, 
With  the  dullest  hermit  I'd  rather  dine 
On  an  oaken  cake  and  a  draught  of 

the  Tyne. 

IX. 

Walwayn  ^he  leech  spoke  next :  he 

knew 
Each  plant  that  loves  the  sun  and  dew. 
But  special  those  whose  juice  can  gain 
Dominion  o'er  the  blood  and  brain  ; 
The  peasant  who  saw  him  by  pale 

moonbeam 
Gathering  such  herbs  by  bank  and 

stream, 


Deem'd  his  thin  form  and  soimdless 

tread 
Were  those  of  wanderer  from  the  dead. 
'Vinsauf,  thy  wine,'  he  said,  *hath 

power, 
Our  gyves  are  heavy,  strong  our  tower ; 
Yet  three  drops  from  this  flask  of  mine, 
More  strong  than  dungeons,  gyves,  or 

wine. 
Shall  give  him  prison  under  ground 
More    dark,    more    narrow,    more 

profound. 
Short  rede,  good  rede,  let  Harold  have, 
A  dog*s  death  and  a  heathen's  grave.' 
I  have  lain  on  a  sick  man's  bed, 
Watching  for  hours  for  the  leech's 

tread. 
As  if  I  deem'd  that  his  presence  alone 
Were  of  power  to  bid  my  pain  begone; 
I  have  listed  his  words  of  comfort 

given. 
As  if  to  oracles  from  heaven ; 
I   have  counted  his  steps  from  my 

chamber  door. 
And  bless'd  them  when  they  were 

heard  no  more  ; 
But  sooner  than  Walwajm  my  sick 

couch  should  nigh, 
My  choice  were,  by  leech-craft  un- 
aided, to  die. 


'  Such  service  done  in  fervent  zeal 
The  Church  may  pardon  and  conceal/ 
The  doubtful  Prelate  said,  *  but  ne'er 
The  counsel  ere  the  act  should  hear. 
Anselm  of  Jarrow,  advise  us  now, 
The  stamp  of  v^risdom  is  on  thy  brow; 
Thy  days,  thy  nights,  in  cloister  pent, 
Are  still  to  mystic  learning  lent ; 
Anselm  of  Jarrow,  in  thee  is  my  hope, 
Thou  well  may*st  give    counsel  to 
Prelate  or  Pope.' 


Answer'd  the  Prior:  'Tiswisdom'susc 
Still  to  delay  what  we  dare  not  refuse ; 
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Ere  granting  the  boon  he  comes  hither 

to  ask, 
Shape  for  the  giant  gigantic  task ; 
Let  us  see  how  a  step  so  sounding 

can  tread 
In  paths  of  darkness,  danger,  and  dread; 
He  may  not,  he  will  not,  impugn  our 

decree, 
That  calls  but  for  proof  of  his  chivalry ; 
And  were  Guy  to  return,  or  Sir  Bevis 

the  Strong, 
Our    wilds    have    adventure    might 

cumber  them  long ; 
The   Castle  of    Seven  Shields' 

'  Kind  Anselm,  no  more  I 
The  step  of  the  Pagan  approaches  the 

door.' 
The  churchmen  were  hush'd.     In  his 

mantle  of  skin, 
With  his  mace  on  his  shoulder,  Count 

Harold  strode  in ; 
There  was  foam  on  his  lips,  there  was 

fire  in  his  eye. 
For,  chafed  by  attendance,  his  fury 

was  nigh. 
*  Ho  !    Bishop,'  he  said,  *  dost  thou 

grant  me  my  claim  ? 
Or  must  I  assert  it  by  falchion  and 

flame!' 


<0n  thy  suit,  gallant  Harold,*  the 

Bishop  replied, 
In  accents  which  trembled,  *  we  may 

not  decide, 
Until  proof  of  your  strength  and  your 

valour  we  saw ; 
Tis  not  that  we  doubt  them,  but  such 

is  the  law.' 
*And  would  you.  Sir  Prelate,  have 

Harold  make  sport 
For  the  cowls  and  the  shavelings  that 

herd  in  thy  court  ? 
Say  what  shall   he  do?    From  the 

shrine  shall  he  tear 
The  lead  bier  of  thy  patron,  and  heave 


it  in  air. 


And  through  the  long  chancel  make 

Cuthbert  take  wing, 
With  the  speed  of  a  bullet  dismissed 

from  the  sling  ? ' 
'Nay,    spare    such    probation,'  the 

Cellarer  said, 
*  From  the  mouth  of  our  minstrels  thy 

task  shall  be  read. 
While  the  wine  sparkles  high  in  the 

goblet  of  gold, 
And  the  revel  is  loudest,  thy  task  shall 

be  told ; 
And  thysdlf,  gallant    Harold,  shall, 

hearing  it,  tell 
That  the  Bishop,  his  cowls,  and  his 

shavelings,  meant  well.' 


Loud  reveird  the   guests,  and  the 

goblets  loud  rang. 
But    louder    the     minstrel,     Hugh 

Meneville,  sang ; 
And  Harold,  the  hurry  and  pride  of 

whose  soul. 
E'en  when  verging  to  fury,   ownM 

music's  control. 
Still  bent  on  the  harper  his  broad 

sable  eye, 
And  often  untasted  the  goblet  pass*d 

by; 
Than  wine,  or  than  wassail,  to  him 

was  more  dear 
The  minstrel's  high  tale  of  enchant- 
ment to  hear ; 
And   the   Bishop  that  day  might  of 

Vinsauf  complain 
That  his  art  had  but  wasted  his  wine- 
casks  in  vain. 

XIV. 

The  Castle  of  the  Seven  Shields. 

A  BALLAD. 

The  Druid  Urien  had  daughters  seven, 
Their  skill  could  call  the  moon  from 
heaven ; 
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So  fair  their  forms  and  so  high  their 

fame, 
That  seven  proud    kings  for    their 

suitors  came. 

King  Mador  and   Rhys  came  from 

Powis  and  Wales, 
Unshorn  was  their  hair,  and  unpnined 

were  their  nails ; 
From  Strath-Clwyde  was  Ewain,  and 

Ewain  was  lame, 
And    the   red-bearded   Donald   from 

Galloway  came. 

Lot,  King  of  Lodon,  was  hunchbacked 
from  youth ; 

Dunmail  of  Cumbria  had  never  atooth  ; 

But  Adolf  of  Bambrough,  Northumber- 
land's heir, 

Was  gay  and  was  gallant,  was  young 
and  was  fair. 

There  was  strife  'mongst  the  sisters, 

for  each  one  would  have 
For  husband  King  Adolf,  the  gallant 

and  brave ; 
And  envy  bred  hate,  and  hate  urged 

them  to  blows. 
When  the  firm  earth  was  deft,  and 

the  Arch-fiend  arose ! 

He  swore  to  the  maidens  their  wish 

to  fulfil ; 
They  swore  to  the  foe  they  would 

work  by  his  will. 
A  spindle  and  distafi"  to  each  hath  he 

given, 
*  Now   hearken  my  spell,*   said   the 

Outcast  of  heaven. 

<  Ye  shall  ply  these  spindles  at  mid- 
night hour. 

And  for  every  spindle  shall  rise  a 
tower, 

Where  the  right  shall  be  feeble,  the 
wrong  shall  have  power. 

And  there  shall  ye  dw^ell  with  your 
paramour.* 


Beneath  the  pale  moonlight  they  sate 

on  the  wold, 
And  the  rhymes  which  they  chanted 

must  never  be  told  ; 
And  as  the  black  wool  from  the  distaif 

they  sped. 
With  blood  from   their  bosom  they 

moisten*d  the  thread. 

As  light  danced  the  spindles  beneath 

the  cold  gleam. 
The  castle  arose  like    the  birth  of 

a  dream; 
The  seven  towers  ascended  like  mist 

from  the  ground, 
Seven  portab    defend  them,   seven 

ditches  surround. 

Within     that     dread     castle    seven 

monarchs  were  wed. 
But  six  of  the  seven  ere  the  morning 

lay  dead ; 
With  their  eyes  all  on  fire,  and  their 

daggers  all  red. 
Seven  damseb  surround  the  North- 

umbrian*s  bed. 

*  Six  kingly  bridegrooms  to  death  we 

have  done. 
Six  gallant  kingdoms  King  Adolf  hath 

won. 
Six  lovely  brides  all  his  pleasure  to  do, 
Or  the  bed  of  the  seventh  shall  be 

husbandless  too/ 

Well  chanced  it  that  Adolf  the  night 

when  he  wed 
Had  confessed  and   had   sain*d  him 

ere  boune  to  his  bed ; 
He  sprung  from  the  couch  and  his 

broadsword  he  drew. 
And  there   the  seven   daughters  of 

Urien  he  slew. 

The  gate  of  the  castle  he  bolted  and 

seal*d, 
Andhungo*ereach  arch-stonea  crown 

and  a  shield ; 
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To  the  cells  of  Saint  Dunstan  then 

wended  his  way, 
And  died  in  his  cloister  an  anchorite 

grey. 

Seven  monarchs*  wealth  in  that  castle 

lies  stow'd, 
The  foul  fiends  brood  o*er  them  like 

raven  and  toad ; 
Whoever  shall  guesten  these  chambers 

within, 
From  curfew  till  matins,  that  treasure 

shall  win. 

But    manhood  grows    iaint  as  the 

world  waxes  old  I 
There  lives  not  in  Britain  a  champion 

so  bold, 
So  dauntless  of  heart,  and  so  prudent 

of  brain, 
As  to  dare  the  adventure  that  treasure 

to  gain. 

The  waste  ridge  of  Cheviot  shall 
wave  with  the  rye, 

Before  the  rude  Scots  shall  North- 
umberland fly. 

And  the  flint  clifts  of  Bambro*  shall 
melt  in  the  sun. 

Before  that  adventure  be  perill'd  and 
won. 


'  And  is  this   my   probation  ? '   wild 

Harold  he  said, 
^Within  a  lone  castle  to  press  a  lone 

bed? 
Good  even,  my  Lord  Bishop;  Saint 

Cuthbert  to  borrow, 
The  Castle  of  Seven  Shields  receives 

me  to-morrow.* 


Canto  Fifth. 


Denmark's  sage    courtier  to   her 

princely  youth. 
Granting  his   cloud    an   ouzel   or 

a  whale, 
Spoke,  though  unwittingly,  apart! al 

truth; 
For   Fantasy  embroiders  Nature's 

veil. 
The  tints  of  ruddy  eve,  or  dawning 

pale, 
Of  the    swart   thunder-cloud,    or 

silver  haze, 
Are  but  the   ground-work  of  the 

rich  detail 
Which  Fantasy  with   pencil  wild 

portra3rs. 
Blending  what  seems  and  is  in  the 

wrapt  muser's  gaze. 

Nor  are  the  stubborn  forms  of  earth 

and  stone 
Less  to  the  Sorceress*sempire  given; 
For   not   with   unsubstantial  hues 

alone, 
Caught  from  the  varying  surge,  or 

vacant  heaven, 
From   bursting  sunbeam,  or  from 

flashing  levin, 
She  limns  her  pictures:    on  the 

earth,  as  air. 
Arise  her   castles,  and  her  car  is 

driven ; 
And  never  gazed  the  eye  on  scene 

so  fair, 
But  of  its  boasted  charms  gave  Fancy 

half  the  share. 


Up  a  wild  pass  went  Harold,  bent 

to  prove, 
Hugh  Meneville,  the  adventure  of 

thy  lay ; 
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Gunnar  pursued  his  steps  in  faith 

and  love, 
Ever  companion    of   his   roaster's 

way. 
Midward   their    path,    a    rock    of 

granite  grey 
From  the  adjoining  diff  had  made 

descent, 
A    barren    mass,    yet     with    her 

drooping  spray 
Had  a  young  birch-tree  crown'd  its 

battlement. 
Twisting  her  fibrous  roots  through 

cranny,  flaw,  and  rent. 

This  rock  and  tree  could  Gunnar*s 

thought  engage 
Till  Fancy  brought  the  tear-drop  to 

his  eye. 
And  at  his  master  ask'd  the  timid 

Page, 
*  What  is  the  emblem  that  a  bard 

should  spy 
In  that  rude  rock  and  its  green 

canopy?* 
And    Harold  said,    <  Like   to   the 

helmet  brave 
Of  warrior  slain  in  fight  it  seems 

to  lie. 
And  these  same  drooping  boughs 

do  o'er  it  wave 
Not  all  unlike  the  plume  his  lady's 

favour  gave.' 

*Ah,  nol'  replied  the  Page;  *the 

ill-starr'd  love 
Of  some  poor  maid  is  in  the  emblem 

shown. 
Whose  (Sites  are  with  some  heroes 

interwove. 
And   rooted   on   a   heart    to   love 

unknown  : 
And  as  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven 

alone 
Nourish   thorn   drooping    boughs, 

and  as  the  scathe 


Of  the  red  lightning  rends  both 

tree  and  stone, 
So  fares  it  with  her  unrequited  faith ; 
Her  sole  relief  is  tears,  .her  only 

refuge  death.' 


'  Thou  art  a  fond  fantastic  boy,' 
Harold  replied,  '  to  females  coy. 

Yet  prating  still  of  love ; 
Even  so  amid  the  clash  of  war 
I  know  thou  lovest  to  keep  afar, 
Though  destined  by  thy  evil  star 

With  one  like  me  to  rove, 
Whose  business  and  whose  joys  are 

found 
Upon  the  bloody  battle-ground. 
Yet,  foolish  trembler  as  thou  art, 
Thou  hast  a  nook  of  my  rude  heart, 
And  thou  and  I  will  never  part ; 
Harold  would  wrap  the  world  in  flame 
Ere  injury  on  Gunnar  came ! ' 


The  grateful  Page  made  no  reply, 
But  turn'd  to  Heaven  his  gentle  eye, 
And  clasp'd  his  hands,  as  one  who 

said, 
'My  toils,  my  wanderings  are  oVrpaid!' 
Then  in  a  gayer,  lighter  strain, 
Compell'd  himself  to  speech  again; 

And,  as  they  flow'd  along. 
His  words  took  cadence  soft  and  slow. 
And  liquid,  like  dissolving  snow, 

They  melted  into  song; 


<What     though    through    fields    of 

carnage  wide 
I  may  not  follow  Harold's  stride, 
Yet  who  with  faithful  Gunnar^s  pride 

Lord  Harold's  feats  can  see  ? 
And  dearer  than  the  couch  of  pride, 
He  loves  the  bed  of  grey  wolf's  hide. 
When  slumbering  by  Lord  Harold's 
side 

In  forest,  field,  or  lea.' 
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*  Break  off!'  said  Harold,  in  a  tone 
Where    hurry    and    surprise    were 
shown, 

With  some  slight  touch  of  fear; 
'  Break  off,  we  are  not  here  alone ; 
A  Palmer  form  comes  slowly  on  ! 
By  cowl,  and  staff,  and  mantle  known. 

My  monitor  is  near. 
Now  mark  him,  Gunnar,  heedfully ; 
He  pauses  by  the  blighted  tree — 
Dost  see  him,  youth  ?   Thou   could'st 

not  see 
When  in  the  vale  of  Galilee 

I  first  beheld  his  form, 
Nor  when  we  met  that  other  while 
In  Cephalonia's  rocky  isle 

Before  the  fearful  storm ; 
Dost    see    him    nowT   The    Page, 

distraught 
With  terror,  answer'd,*  I  see  nought, 

And  there  is  nought  to  see. 
Save  that  the  oak's  scathed  boughs 

fling  down 
Upon  the  path  a  shadow  brown, 
That,  like  a  pilgrim's  dusky  gown, 

Waves  with  the  waving  tree/ 


Count  Harold  gazed  upon  the  oak 
As  if  his  eycstrings  would  have  broke. 

And  then  resolvedly  said, 
*  Be  what  it  will  yon  phantom  grey. 
Nor  heaven,  nor  hell,  shall  ever  say 
That    for    their    shadows    from    his 
way 

Count  Harold  tum*d  dismayed  : 
I'll  speak  him,  though  his  accents  fill 
My  heart  with  that  unwonted  thrill 

Which  vulgar  minds  call  fear. 
I  will  subdue  it  1*  Forth  he  strode. 
Paused  where  the  blighted  oak-tree 

show'd 
Its  sable  shadow  on  the  road, 
And,  folding  on  his  bosom  broad 

His  arms,  said,  *  Speak,  I  hear.* 


643 


VIII. 

The  Deep  Vojce  said,  *  O  wild  of  will, 
Furious  thy  purpose  to  fulfil, 
Heart-sear*d  and  unrepentant  still, 
How  long,  O  Harold,  shall  thy  tread 
Disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  dead  ? 
Each   step   in    thy   wild   way  thou 

makest 
The  ashes  of  the  dead  thou  wakest ; 
And  shout  in  triumph  o'er  thy  path 
The  fiends  of  bloodshed  and  of  wrath. 
In  this  thine  hour,  yet  turn  and  hear  J 
For  life  is  brief  and  judgment  near.' 


Then  ceased  The  Voice.    The  Dane 

replied 
In  tones  where  awe  and  inborn  pride 
For  mastery  strove :  *  In  vain  ye  chide 
The  wolf  for  ravaging  the  flock. 
Or  with  its  hardness  taunt  the  rock; 
I  am  as  they— my  Danish  strain 
Sends  streams  of  fire  through  every 

vein. 
Amid  thy  realms  of  goule  and  ghost. 
Say,  is  the  fame  of  Eric  lost. 
Or  Witikind's  the  Waster,  known 
Where  fame  or  spoil  was  to  be  won ; 
Whose  galleys  ne'er  bore  off  a  shore 

They  left  not  black  with  flame  ? 
He  was  my  sire,  and,  sprung  of  him. 
That  rover  merciless  and  grim. 

Can  I  be  soft  and  tame  ? 
Part  hence,  and  with  my  crimes  no 

more  upbraid  me, 
I  am  that  Waster's  son,  and  am  but 
what  he  made  me.' 

X. 

The  Phantom  groan'd  ;  the  mounUin 

shook  around. 
The  fawn  and  wild-doe  started  at  the 

sound. 
The  gorse  and  fern  did  wildly  round 

them  wave. 
As  if  some  sudden  storm  the  impulse 

gave. 
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<  All  thou  hast  said  is  truth ;  yet  on 

the  head 
Of  that  bad  sire  let  not  the  charge  be 

laid. 
That  he,  like  thee,  with  unrelenting 

pace, 
From  grave  to  cradle  ran  the  evil  race : 
Relentless  in  his  avarice  and  ire. 
Churches  and  towns  he  gave  to  sword 

and  fire ; 
Shed  blood  like  water,  wasted  every 

land, 
Like  the  destro3dng  angel's  burning 

brand; 
Fulfiird  whatever    of    ill   might    be 

invented, 
Yes  t  all  these  things  he  did — he  did, 

but  he  repented  1 
Perchance  it  is  part  of  his  punishment 

stiU, 
That  his  offspring  pursues  his  example 

ofiU. 
But  thou,  when  thy  tempest  of  wrath 

shall  next  shake  thee. 
Gird  thy  loins  for  resistance,  my  son, 

and  awake  thee ; 
If    thou  yield'st  to   thy   fury,   how 

tempted  soever. 
The  gate  of  repentance  shall  ope  for 

thee  never  ! ' — 

XI. 

*  He  is  gone,'  said  Lord  Harold,  and 

gazed  as  he  spoke  ; 

*  There  is  nought  on  the  path  but  the 

shade  of  the  oak. 
He  is  gone,  whose  strange  presence 

my  feeling  oppress'd. 
Like  the  night-hag  that  sits  on  the 

slumberer  s  breast 
My  heart  beats  as  thick  as  a  fugitive's 

tread. 
And  cold  dews  drop  from  my  brow 

and  my  head. 
Ho  i  Gunnar,  the  flasket  yon  almoner 

gave; 
He  said  that  three  drops  would  recall 
from  the  grave. 


For  the  first  time  Count  Harold  owns 

leech-craft  has  power, 
Or,  his  courage  to  aid,  lacks  the  juice 

of  a  flower  ! ' 
The   Page   gave  the  flasket,   which 

Walwayn  had  fill'd 
With  the  juice  of  wild  roots  that  his 

art  had  distilKd  ; 
So  baneful  their  influence  on  all  that 

had  breath, 
One  drop  had  been  frenzy,  and  two 

had  been  death. 
Harold  took  it,  but  drank  not;  for 

jubilee  shrill, 
And  music  and  clamour  were  heard 

on  the  hill. 
And  down  the  steep  pathway,  o*er 

stock  and  o'er  stone, 
The   train  of  a  bridal  came  blithe* 

somely  on ; 
There  was  song,  there  was  pipe,  there 

was  trimbrel,  and  still 
Tlie  burden  was   *Joy  to  the    fair 

Metelill !' 


Harold  might  see  from  his  high  stance, 
Himself  unseen,  that  train  advance 

With  mirth  and  melody ; 
On  horse  and  foot  a  mingled  throng, 
Measuring  their  steps  to  bridal  song 

And  bridal  minstreby ; 
And  ever  when  the  blithesome  rout 
Lent  to  the  song  their  choral  shout, 
Redoubling  echoes  roll'd  at>out, 
While  echoing  cave  and  diff  sent  out 

The  answering  symphony 
Of  all  those  mimic  notes  which  dwell 
In  hollow  rock  and  sounding  dell. 


Joy  shook  his  torch  above  the  band. 
By  many  a  various  passion  fann'd ; 
As  elemental  sparks  can  feed 
On  essence  pure  and  coarsest  weed. 
Gentle,  or  stormy,  or  refined, 
Joy  takes  the  colours  of  the  mind. 
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Lightsome  and  pnre,  but  unrepress'd. 
He  fired  the    bridegroom's    gillant 

breast; 
More  feebly  strove  with  maiden  fear. 
Yet  still  joy  glimmered  through  the  tear 
On  the  bride's  Mushing  cheek,  that 

shows 
Like  dewdrop  on  the  budding  rose  ; 
While     Wulistane's    gloomy    smile 

declared 
The  glee  that  selfish  avarice  shared. 
And  pleased  revenge  and  malice  high 
Joy's  semblance  took  in  Jutta's  eye. 
On  dangerous  adventure  sped. 
The  witch  deem'd  Harold  with  the 

dead, 
For  thus  that  mom  her  Demon  said : 
'  If,  ere  the  set  of  sun,  be  tied 
The  knot  'twixt  bridegroom  and  his 

bride. 
The  Dane  shall  have  no  power  of  ill 
O'er  William  and  o'er  MeteliU.' 
And  the  pleased  witch  made  answer, 

•Then 
Must  Harold  have  pass'd  from  the 

paths  of  men ! 
Evil  repose  may  his  spirit  have  ; 
May  hemlock  and  mandrake  find  root 

in  his  grave ; 
May  his  death-sleep  be  dogged  by 

dreams  of  di^nay, 
And  his  waking  be    worse  at  the 

answering  day  I ' 

XIV. 

Such  was  their  various  mood  of  glee 
Blent  in  one  shout  of  ecstasy. 
Butstill  when  J  oy  is  brimming  highest, 
Of  Sorrow  and  Misfortune  nighest, 
Of  Terror  with  her  ague  cheek. 
And  lurking  Danger,  sages  speak : 
These  haunt  each  path,butchief theylay 
Their  snares  beside  the  primrose  way. 
Thus  found  that  bridal  band  their  path 
Beset  by  Harold  in  his  wrath. 
Trembling    beneath   his    maddening 

mood. 
High  on  a  rock  the  giant  stood ; 


His  shout  was  like  the  doom  of  death 
Spoke   o'er  their  heads  that  pass'd 

beneath. 
His  destined  victims  might  not  spy 
The  reddening  terrors  of  his  eye. 
The  frown  of  rage  that  writhed  his  face, 
The  lip  that  foam'd  like  boar's  in  chase ; 
But  all  could  see — and,  seeing,  all 
Bore  back  to  shun  the  threaten'd  fall — 
The  fragment  which  their  giant  foe 
Rent  from  the  clifi'and  heaved  to  throw. 

XV. 

Backward  they  bore:  yet  are  there 
two 

For  battle  who  prepare ; 
No  pause  of  dread  Lord  William  knew 

Ere  his  good  blade  was  bare  ; 
And  Wulfstane  bent  his  fatal  yew, 
But  ere  the  silken  cord  he  drew, 
As  hurrd  from  H^cla's  thunder,  flew 

That  ruin  throujg;h  the  air ! 
Full  on  the  outlaw's  front  it  came. 
And  all  that  late  had  human  name, 
And  human  face,  and  human  frame. 
That  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  free 

wiU 
To  choose  the  path  of  good  or  ill. 

Is  to  its  reckoning  gone ; 
And  nought  ofWulfstane  restsbehind, 

Save  that  beneath  that  stone, 
Half-buried  in  the  dinted  clay, 
A  red  and  shapeless  mass  there  lay 

Of  mingled  flesh  and  bone  ! 

XVL 

As  from  the  bosom  of  the  sky 

The  eagle  darts  amain. 
Three  bounds  from  yonder  summithigfa 

Placed  Harold  on  the  plain. 
As  the  scared  wild-fowl  scream  and  fly, 

So  fled  the  bridal  train ; 
As  'gainst  the  eagle's  peeriess  might 
The  noble  falcon  dares  the  fight, 

But  dares  the  fight  in  vsun, 
So  fought  the  bridegroom ;  from  his 

hand 
The  Dane's  rude  mace  has  struck  his 
brand. 
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Its  glittering  fragments  strew  the  sand, 
Its  lord  lies  on  the  plain. 

Now,  Heaven  I  take  noble  William's 
part. 

And  melt  that  yet  unmelted  heart, 

Or,  ere  his  bridal  hour  depart, 

The  hapless  bridegroom 's  slain  ! 

XVII. 

Count  Harold's  frenzied  rage  is  high. 
There  is  a  death-fire  in  his  eye, 
Deep    furrows    on     his    brow    are 

trench'd, 
His    teeth    are    set,     his    hand     is 

dench'd. 
The  foam  upon  his  lip  is  white. 
His  deadly  arm  is  up  to  smite ! 
But,  as  the  mace  aloft  he  swung. 
To    stop    the   blow  young  Gunnar 

sprung. 
Around  his  master's  knees  he  clung 

And  cried, '  In  mercy  spare ! 
O  think  upon  the  words  of  fear 
Spoke  by  that  visionary  Seer ; 
The  crisis  he  foretold  is  here. 

Grant  mercy,  or  despair  I' 
This  word  suspended  Harold's  mood, 
Yet  still  with  arm  upraised  he  stood. 
And  visage  like  the  headsman's  rude 

That  pauses  for  the  sign. 
<  O  mark  thee  with  the  blessed  rood,' 
The  Page  implored  ;  '  speak  word  of 

good. 
Resist  the  fiend,  or  be  subdued  t ' 

He  signM  the  cross  divine ; 
Instant  his  eye  hath  human  light, 
Less  red, less  keen,  less  fiercely  bright; 
His  brow  relax'd  the  obdurate  frown, 
The  fatal  mace  sinks  gently  down. 

He  turns  and  strides  away ; 
Yet  oft,  like  revellers  who  leave 
Unfinish'd  feast,  looks  back  to  grieve. 
As  if  repenting  the  reprieve 

He  granted  to  his  prey. 
Yet  still  of  forbearance  one  sign  hath 

he  given. 
And  fierce  Witikind's  son  made  one 
step  towards  heaven. 


ZVIII. 

But  though  his  dreaded  footsteps  part, 
Death  is  behind  and  shakes  his  dart; 
Lord  Vniliam  on  the  plain  is  lying, 
Beside  him  MetelUl  seems  dying ! 
Bring  odours,  essences  in  haste — 
And  lo  I  a  flasket  richly  chased ; 
But  Jutta  the  elixir  proves 
Ere  pouring  it  for  those  she  loves ; 
Then   Walwayn's    potion    was    not 

wasted. 
For  when  three  drops  the  hag  had 

tasted, 
So  dismal  was  her  yell. 
Each  bird  of  evil  omen  woke, 
The  raven  gave  his  &tal  croak, 
And  shriek'd  the  night-crow  finom  the 

oak, 
The  screech-owl  from  the  thicketbroke, 

And  fluttered  down  the  ddl ! 
So  fearful  was  the  sound  and  stem. 
The  slumbers  of  the  full-gorged  erne 
Were  startled,  and  from  furze  and  fern 

Of  forest  and  of  feU, 
The  fox  and  famish'd  wolf  refdied 
(For  wolves  then  prowl'd  the  Cheviot 

side). 
From  mountain  head  to  mountain  head 
The  unhallow'd  sounds  around  were 

sped; 
But  when  their  latest  echo  fled, 
The  sorceress  on  the  ground  lay  dead. 

XIX. 

Such  was  the    scene   of  blood  and 

woes 
With  which  the  bridal  mom  arose 

Of  Wniiam  and  of  Metelill; 
But  oft,  when  dawning  'gins  to  spread. 
The  summer  morn  peeps  dim  and  red 

Above  the  eastern  hill. 
Ere,  bright  and  fair,  upon  his  road 
The  King  of  Splendour  walks  abroad ; 
So,  when  this  cloud  had  pass'd  away. 
Bright  was  the  noontide  of  their  day. 
And  all  serene  its  setting  ray. 
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Canto  Sixth. 

I. 

Well  do  I  hope  that  this  my  minstrel 

tale 
Will  temptnotravellerfromsouthern 

fields. 
Whether  in  tilbury,  barouche,  or 

mail, 
To  view  the  Castle  of  these  Seven 

Proud  Shields. 
Small    confirmation    its    condition 

yields 
To  Meneville*s  high  lay  :  no  towers 

are  seen 
On  the  wild  heath,  but  those  that 

fisuicy  builds, 
And,  save  ^  fosse  that  tracks  the 

moor  with  green, 
Is  nought  remains  to  tell  of  what  may 

there  have  been. 
And  yet  grave  authors,  with  the 

no  small  waste 
Of  their  grave  time,  have  dignified 

the  spot 
By  theories,  to  prove  the  fortress 

placed 
By    Roman    bands,    to    curb    the 

invading  Scot. 
Hutchinson,   Horsley,  Camden,  I 

might  quote, 
But  ratherchoose  the  theoiy  less  civil 
Of  boor8,who,origin  of  thingsforgot. 
Refer  still  to  the  origin  of  evil. 
And  for  their  master-mason  choose 

that  master-fiend  the  Devil. 

II. 

Therefore,  I  say,  it  was  on  fiend- 
built  towers 

That  stout  Count  Harold  bent  his 
wondering  gaze, 

When  evening  dew  was  on  the 
heather  flowers, 

And  the  last  sunbeams  made  the 
mountain  blaze. 

And  tinged  the  battlements  of  other 
di^ 


With  thebrightlevel  light  ere  sinking 

down. 
Illumined  thus,  the  dauntless  Dane 

surveys 
The  Seven  Proud  Shields  that  o'er 

the  portal  frown. 
And  on  their  blazons  traced  high  marks 

of  old  renown. 

A  wolf  North  Wales  had  on  his 

armour-coat, 
And  Rhys  of  Powis-land  a  couchant 

stag; 
Strath- Clwyd*s  strange  emblem  was 

a  stranded  boat, 
Donald  of  Galloway's  a  trotting 

nag; 
A  corn-sheaf  gilt  was  fertile  Lodon's 

brag; 
A  dudgeon-dagger  was  by  Dunmail 

worn; 
Northumbrian  Adolf  gave  a  sea-beat 

crag 
Surmounted  by  a  cross ;  such  signs 

were  borne 
Upon  these  antique  shields,  all  wasted 

now  and  worn. 


These  scann'd,  Count  Harold  sought 

the  castle-door 
Whose  ponderous  bolts  were  rusted 

to  decay ; 
Yet  till  that  hour  adventurous  knight 

forbore 
The  unobstructed  passage  to  essay. 
More  strong  than  armed  warders 

in  array. 
And  obstacle  more  sure  than  bolt 

or  bar. 
Sate  in  the  portal  Terror  and  Dis- 
may, 
While  Superstition,  who  forbade 

to  war 
With   foes  of   other    mould   than 

mortal  clay, 
Cast  spells  across  the  gate,  and  barr*d 

the  onward  way. 

Ta 
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Vain   now  those  spells;   for  soon 

with  heavy  clank 
The  feebly-fieten'd  gate  was  inward 

pushed, 
And,    as    it    oped,    through    that 

emblazoned  rank 
Of   antique  shields,  the  wind   of 

evening  rush'd 
With  sound  most  like  a  groan,  and 

then  was  hush*d. 
Is  none  who  on   such  spot  such 

sounds  could  hear 
But  to  his  heart   the  blood  had 

faster  rushM ; 
Yet  to  bold  Harold's  breast  that 

throb  was  dear — 
It  spoke  of  danger  nigh,  but  had  no 

touch  of  fear. 

IV. 

Yet  Harold  and  his  Page  no  signs 

have  traced 
Within  the  castle,  that  of  danger 

show'd; 
For  still  the  halls  and  courts  were 

wild  and  waste, 
As    through    their    precincts    the 

adventurers  trode. 
The  seven  huge  towers  rose  stately, 

tall,  and  broad. 
Each   tower    presenting   to    their 

scrutiny 
A  hall  in  which  a  king  might  make 

abode. 
And    fast    beside,  gamish'd    both 

proud  and  high. 
Was  placed  a  bower  for  rest  in  which 

a  king  might  lie. 

As  if  a  bridal  there  of  late    had 

been, 
DeckM   stood   the   table   in    each 

gorgeous  hall ; 
And  yet  it  was  two  hundred  years, 

I  ween, 
Since  date  of  that  unhallow'd  festival. 
Flagons,  and  ewers,  and  standing 

cups,  were  all 


Of  tamish'd  gold,  or  silver  nothing 

clear, 
With  throne  begilt,  and  canopy  of 

pall. 
And  tapestry  clothed  the  walb  with 

fragments  sear : 
Frail  as  the  spider's  mesh  did  that 

rich  woof  appear. 


In  every  bower,  as  round  a  hearse, 

was  hung 
A  dusky  crimson  curtain  o'er  the 

bed. 
And  on  each  couch  in  ghastly  wise 

were  flung 
The  wasted  relics   of  a  monarch 

dead ; 
Barbaric  ornaments  around  were 

spread. 
Vests  twined  with  gold,  and  chains 

of  precious  stone, 
And    golden     circlets,    meet    for 

monarch's  head ; 
While  grinn'd,  as  if  in  scorn  amongst 

them  thrown, 
The  wearer's  fleshless  skull,  aUke  with 

dust  bestrown. 

For  these  were  they  who,  drunken 

with  delight. 
On  pleasure's   opiate    pillow  laid 

their  head, 
For  whom  the  bride's  shy  footstep, 

slow  and  light, 
Was  changed  ere  morning  to  the 

murderer's  tread. 
For  human  bliss  and  woe  in  the 

frail  thread 
Of  human  life  are  all  so  dosely 

twined, 
That  till  the  shears  of  Fate  the 

texture  shred. 
The  close    succession  cannot    be 

disjoined, 
Nor  dare  we,  from  one  hour,  judge 

that  which  comes  behind. 
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But  where  the  work  of  vengeance 

had  been  done. 
In  that  seventh  chamber,  was  a 

sterner  sight ; 
There  of  the  witch-brides  lay  each 

skeleton, 
StiD  in  the  posture  as  to  death  when 

dight 
For  this  lay  prone,  by  one  blow 

slain  outright ; 
And  that,  as  one  who  struggled 

long  in  d3ring ; 
One  bony  hand  held  knife,  as  if  to 

smite ; 
One  bent  on  fleshless  knees,  as 

mercy  crying; 
One  lay  across  the  door,  as  kill'd  in 

act  of  flying. 

The  stern  Dane  smiled  this  charnel- 
house  to  see. 
For  his  chafed  thought  returned  to 

Metelill; 
And  *  Well,'  he  said,  *hath  woman's 

perfidy. 
Empty  as  air,  as  water  volatile, 
Been  here  avenged.  The  origin  of  ill 
Through  woman  rose,  the  Christian 

doctrine  saith : 
Nor    deem    I,   Gunnar,    that    thy 

minstrel  skill 
Can  show  example  where  a  woman's 
breath 
Hath   made   a  true-love   vow,  and, 
tempted,  kept  her  faith.' 
vu. 
The  minstrel-boy  half   smiled,  half 

sigh'd. 
And  his  half-filling  eyes  he  dried, 
And  said,   'The  theme  I  should  but 

wrong; 
Unless  it  were  my  d3ring  song, 
(Our  Scalds  have  said,  in  dying  hour 
The  Northern  harp  has  treble  power) 
Else  could  I  tell  of  woman's  faith. 
Defying  danger,  scorn,  and  death. 


Firm  was  that  faith,  as  diamond  stone 
Pure  and  unflaw'd,  her  love  unknown, 
And  unrequited ;  firm  and  pure, 
Her  stainless  faith  could  all  endure ; 
From  clime  toclime,  from  place  to  place, 
Through    want,    and    danger,     and 

disgrace, 
A  wanderer's  wayward  steps  could 

trace. 
All  this  she  did,  and  guerdon  none 
Required,  save  that  her  burial-stone 
Should   make  at  length   the  secret 

known, 
"  Thus  hath  a  faithful  woman  done." 
Not  in  each  breast  such  truth  is  laid. 
But  Eivir  was  a  Danish  maid.' 


'  Thou  art  a  wild  enthusiast,*  said 
Count  Harold,  *  for  thy  Danish  maid  ; 
And  yet,  young  Gunnar,  I  will  own 
Hers  were  a  faith  to  rest  upon. 
But  Eivir  sleeps  beneath  her  stone. 
And  all  resembling  her  are  gone. 
What  maid  e'ershow'd  such  constancy 
In  lighted  faith,  like  thine  to  me  f 
But  couch  thee,  boy ;  the  darksome 

shade 
Falls  thickly  round,  nor  be  dismay'd 

Because  the  dead  are  by. 
They  were  as  we  ;  our  little  day 
0*erspent,  and  we  shall  be  as  they. 
Yet  near  me,  Gunnar,  be  thou  laid. 
Thy  couch  upon  my  mantle  made, 
That  thou  mayst  think,  should  fear 
invade, 

Thy  master  slumbers  nigh.' 
Thus  couch'd  they  in  that  dread  abode. 
Until  the  beams  of  dawning  glow*d. 

IX. 

An  alter'd  man  Lord  Harold  rose ; 
When  he  beheld  that  dawn  unclose. 

There 's  trouble  in  his  eyes. 
And  traces  on  his  brow  and  cheek 
Of  mingled  awe  and  wonder  speak : 

'  My  page,'  he  said,  *  arise ; 
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Leave  we  this  place,  my  page.*     No 

more 
He  utterM  till  the  castle  door 
They  cross'd,  but  there  he  paused  and 

said, 
<  My  wildness  hath  awaked  the  dead, 

Disturbed  the  sacred  tomb  ! 
Methought  this  night  I  stood  on  high, 
Where  Hecla  roars  in  middle  sky, 
And  in  her  cavem'd  gulfe  could  spy 

The  central  place  of  doom ; 
And  there  before  my  mortal  eye 
Souls  of  the  dead  came  flitting  by. 
Whom  fiends,  with  many  afiendish  cry, 

Bore  to  that  evil  den ! 
My  eyes  grew  dizzy,  and  my  brain 
Was  wilder'd,  as  the  elvish  train. 
With  shriek  and  howl,  dragged  on 
amain 

Those  who  had  late  been  men. 


'With  haggard  eyes  and  streaming 

hair, 
Jutta  the  Sorceress  was  there. 
And  there  pass'd  Wulfiitane,  lately 

slain, 
All  crush 'd  and  foul  with  bloody  stain. 
More  had  I  seen,  but  that  uprose 
A  whirlwind  wild,  and  swept  the 

snows; 
And  with  such  sound  as  when  at  need 
A  champion  spurs  his  horse  to  speed, 
Three  armed  knights  rvsh  on,  who  lead 
Caparison*d  a  sable  steed. 
Sable  their  harness,  and  there  came 
Through  their  closed  visors  sparks  of 

flame. 
The  first  prodaim'd,  in  sounds  of  fear, 
"  Harold  theDauntless,welcome  here!*' 
The  next  cried,  "Jubilee !  we  've  won 
Count  Witikind  the  Waster's  son  t  " 
And  the  third  rider  sternly  spoke, 
<*  Mount,  in  the  name  of  Zemebock ! 
From  us,  O  Harold,  were  thy  powers. 
Thy  strength,  thy  dauntlessness,  are 

ours; 


Nor  think,  a  vassal  thou  of  hell. 
With    hell  can  strive."    The  fiend 

spoke  true  1      » 
My  inmost  soul  the  summons  knew. 

As  captives  know  the  knell 
That  saysUieheadsman'ssword  is  bare. 
And,  with  an  accent  of  despair, 

Conmiands  them  quit  their  celL 
I  felt  resistance  was  in  vain. 
My  foot  had  that  fell  stirrup  ta*en. 
My  hand  was  on  the  feital  mane. 

When  to  my  rescue  sped 
That  Palmer's  visionary  form. 
And,  like  the  passing  of  a  storm. 

The  demons  yell'd  and  fled ! 

XI. 

'  His  sable  cowl,  flung  back,  reveal'd 
The  features  it  before  concealed ; 

And,  Gunnar,  I  could  find  • 

In  him  whose  counsels  strove  to  stay 
So  oft  my  course  on  wilful  way. 

My  iather  Witikind! 
Doom*d  for  his  sins,  and  doom'd  for 

mine, 
A  wanderer  upon  earth  to  pine 
Until  his  son  shall  turn  to  grace. 
And  smooth  for  him  a  resting-place. 
Gunnar,  he  must  not  haunt  in  vain 
This  world  of  wretchedness  and  pain : 
1 11  tame  my  wilful  heart  to  live 
In  peace,  to  pity  and  forgive ; 
And'thou,  for  so  the  Vision  said. 
Must  in  thy  lord's  repentance  aid. 
ITiy  mother  was  a  prophetess. 
He  said,  who  by  her  skill  could  guess 
How  close  the  fatal  textures  join 
Which  knit  thy  thread  oflife  with  mine; 
Then,  dark,  he  hinted  of  disguise 
She  framed  to  cheat  too  cuiioas  ejres, 
That  not  a  moment  might  divide 
Thy  fated  footsteps  fi'om  my  side. 
Methought  while  thus  my  sire  did 

teach, 
I  caught  the  meaning  of  his  speech, 
Yet  seems  its  purport  doubtful  now.' 
His  hand  then  sought  his  thoughtful 

brow; 
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Then  first  he  mark'd,  that  in  the  tower 
His  glove  was  left  at  waking  hour. 

XII. 

Trembling  at  first,  and  deadly  pale. 
Had  Gunnar  heard  the  vision'd  tale  ; 
But  when  he  leam'd  the  dubious  close, 
He  blush'd  like  any  opening  rose. 
And,  glad  to  hide  his  tell-tale  cheek, 
Hied  back  that  glove  of  mail  to  seek ; 
When  soon  a  shriek  of  deadly  di^ad 
SummonM  his  master  to  his  aid. 

XIII. 

What  sees  Count  Han^d  in  that  bower. 

So  late  his  resting-place  t 
The  semblance  of  the  Evil  Power, 

Adored  by  all  his  race ! 
Odin  in  living  form  stood  there, 
His  cloak  the  spoib  of  Polar  bear ; 
For  plumy  crest  a  meteor  shed 
Its  gloomy  radiance  o*er  his  head. 
Yet  veiled  its  haggard  migesty 
To  the  wild  lightnings  of  his  eye. 
Such  height  was  his,  as  when  in  stone 
O'er  Upsal's  giant  altar  shown : 

So  flow'd  his  hoary  beard ; 
Such  was  his  lance  of  mountain- pine. 
So  did  his  sevenfold  buckler  shine ; 

But  when  his  voice  he  reared, 
Deep,  without  harshness,  slow  and 

strong. 
The  powerful  accents  roll'd  along. 
And,  while  he  spoke,  his  hand  was  laid 
On  captive  Gunnar's  shrinking  head. 

XIV. 

*  Harold,'  he  said,  'what  rage  is  thine. 
To  quit  the  worship  of  thy  line. 

To  leave  thy  Warrior-God  t 
Wth  me  is  glory  or  disgrace. 
Mine  is  the  onset  and  the  chase. 
Embattled  hosts  before  my  face 

Arc  withered  by  a  nod. 
Wilt  thou  then  forfeit  that  high  seat 
Deserved  by  many  a  dauntless  feat, 
Among  the  heroes  of  thy  line, 
Eric  and  fiery  Thorarine ! 
Thou  wilt  not.    Only  I  can  give   ' 
The  joys  for  which  the  valiant  live. 


Victory  and  vengeance ;  only  I 
Can  give  the  joys  for  which  they  die, 
The  immortal  tilt,  the  banquet  full. 
The  brimming  draught  from  foeman's 

skulL 
Mine  art  thou,  witness  this  thy  glove, 
The  faithful  pledge  of  vassal's  love.' 

XV. 

'  Tempter,'  said  Harold,  firm  of  heart, 

*  I  charge  thee,  hence !  whatever  thou 

art, 
I  do  defy  thee,  and  resist 
The  kindling  frenzy  of  my  breast. 
Waked  by  thy  words ;  and  of  my  mail, 
Nor  glove,  nor  buckler,  splent,  nor  nail. 
Shall    rest    with    thee— that    youth 

release, 
And  God,  or  Demon,  part  in  peace.' 

*  Eivir,'  the  Shape  replied,  *  is  mine, 
Maric'd  in  the  birth-hour  with  my  sign. 
Think'st  thou  that  priest  with  drops 

.  of  spray 
Could  wash  that  blood-red  mark  away  t 
Or  that  a  borrowed  sex  and  name 
Can  abrogate  a  Godhead's  claim  ?' 
Thrill'd  this  strange  speech  through 

Harold's  brain, 
He  clench'd  his  teeth  in  high  disdain, 
For  not  his  new-bom  faith  subdued 
Some  tokens  of  his  ancient  mood : 

*  Now,  by  the  hope  so  lately  given 
Of  better  trust  and  purer  heaven, 

I  will  assail  thee,  fiend ! '  Then  rose 
His  mace,  and  with  a  storm  of  blows 
The  mortal  and  the  Demon  close. 

XVI. 

Smoke  roU'd  above,  fire  fbah'd  around, 
Darken'd    the   sky  and    shook    the 
ground; 

But  not  the  artillery  of  hell. 
The  bickering  lightning,  nor  the  rock 
Of  turrets  to  the  earthquake's  shock, 

Could  Harold's  courage  quell. 
Sternly  the  Dane  his  purpose  kept. 
And  blows  on  blows  resistless  heap'd, 

Till  quail'd  that  Demon  Form, 
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And— rfor  his  power  to  hurt  or  kill 
Was  bounded  by  a  higher  will— 

Evanish'd  in  the  storm. 
Nor  paused  the  Champion  of  the  North, 
But  raised,  and  bore  his  Eivir  forth, 
From  that  wild  scene  of  fiendish  strife, 
To  light,  to  liberty,  and  life  1 

XVII. 

He  placed  her  on  a  bank  of  moss, 

A  silver  runnel  bubbled  by. 
And    new-born    thoughts    his    soul 

engross, 
And  tremors  yet  unknown  across 

His  stubborn  sinews  fly, 
The  while  with  timid  hand  the  dew 
Upon  her  brow  and  neck  he  threw, 
And  mark'd  how  life  with  rosy  hue 
On  her  pale  cheek  revived  anew. 

And  glimmer'd  in  her  eye. 
Inly  he  said,  '  That  silken  tress 
What  blindness  mine  that  could  not 

guess! 
Or  how  could  page's  rugged  dress 

That  bosom's  pride  belie ! 
O^  dull  of  heart,  through  wild  and  wave 
In  search  of  blood  and  death  to  rave, 

With  such  a  partner  ni^  T 

ZVIII. 

Then  in  the  mirror'd  pool  he  peer'd, 
Blamed  his  rough  locks  and  shaggy 

beard, 
The  stains  of  recent  conflict  clear'd, 

And  thus  the  Champion  proved. 
That  he  fears  now  who  never  fear'd. 

And  loves  who  never  loved. 
And  Eivir — life  is  on  her  cheek. 
And  yet  she  will  not  move  or  speak. 

Nor  will  her  eyelid  fully  ope ; 
Perchance  it  loves,  that  half^ut  eye, 
Through  its  long  fringe,  reserved  and 

shy. 
Affection's  opening  dawn  to  spy ; 
And  the  deep  blush,  which  bids  its  dye 


O'er  cheek,  and  brow,  and  bosom  ffy, 
Speaks  shame-fiicednessandhope. 
zix. 
But  vainly  seems  the  Dane  to  seek 
For  terms  his  new-boni  love  to  speak, 
For  words,  save  those  of  wrath  and 

wrong, 
Till  now  were  strangers  to  his  tongue; 
So,  when  he  raised  the  blushing  maid, 
In  Munt  and  honest  terms  he  said 
CTwere  well  that  maids,  when  lovers 

woo. 
Heard  nonemore  soft,  were  all  as  true): 
'  Eivir !  since  thou  for  many  a  day 
Hast  follow'd  Harold's  wayward  way. 
It  is  but  meet  that  in  the  line 
Of  after-life  I  follow  thine. 
To-morrow  is  Saint  Cuthberfs  tide, 
And  we  will  grace  his  altar's  side, 
A  Christian  knight  and  Christian  bride; 
And  of  Witiktnd's  son  shall  the  marvel 

be  said. 
That   on   the  same    mom   he    was 

christen'd  and  wed. 


COXCCLU8ION. 

And  now.  Ennui,  what  ails  thec^ 

weary  maid  ? 
And  why  these  listless  looks  of 

yawning  sorrow  t 
No  need  to  turn  the  page,  as  if 

'twere  lead, 
Or  fling  aside  the  volume  till  to- 
morrow. 
Be  cheer'd  ;  'tis  ended—and  1  will 

not  borrow, 
To    try  thy  patience    more,    one 

anecdote 
From  Bartholine,  or  Perinskiold, 

or  Snorro. 
Then  pardon  thou  thy  minstrel,  who 

hath  wrote 
A  Tale  six  cantos  kmg,  yet  scom'd 

to  add  a  note. 


END  OF  HAROLD  THE  DAUNTLESS. 
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Come,  Lucy !  while  'tis  morning  hour 
The  woodland  brook  we  needs  must 
pass; 
So,  ere  the  sun  assume  his  power. 
We  shelter  in  our  poplar  bower, 
Where  dew  lies  long  upon  the  flower, 
Though  vanishM  from  the  velvet 
grass. 
Curbing  the  stream,  this  stony  ridge 
Ifay  serve  us  for  a  silvan  bridge ; 
For  here,  compell*d  to  disunite. 
Round  petty   isles  the   runnels 
glide. 
And  chafing  off  their  puny  spite, 
The  shallow  murmurers  waste  their 
might, 
Yielding  to  footstep  free  and  light 
A  dry-shod  pass  from  side  to  side. 


Nay,  why  this  hesitating  pause  t 
And,  Lucy,  as  thy  step  withdraws. 
Why  sidelongeye  the  streamlet's  brim  ? 

Titania*s  foot  without  a  slip, 
Like  thine,  though  timid,  light,  and 
slim, 

From  stone  to  stone  mightsafely  trip. 

Nor  risk  the  glow-worm  clasp  to  dip 
That  binds  her  slipper's  silken  rim. 
Or  trust  thy  lover's  streng^ :  nor  fear 

That  this  same  stalwart  arm  of  mine. 


Which  could  yon  oak's  prone  trunk 

uprear. 
Shall  shrink  beneath  the  burden  dear 
Of  form  so  slender,  light,  and  fine ; 
So !  now,  the  danger  dared  at  last. 
Look  back,  and  smile  at  perils  past ! 

III. 

And  now  we  reach  the  favourite  glade, 
Paled  in  by  copsewood,  cliff,  and 
stone. 
Where  never  harsher  sounds  invade. 
To  break  affection's  whisperingtone, 
Than  the  deep  breeze  that  waves  the 
shade. 
Than  the   small  brooklet's  feeble 
moan. 
Come !  rest  thee  on  thy  wonted  seat ; 
Moss'd  is  the  stone,  the  turf  is  green, 
A  place  where  lovers  best  may  meet 
Who  would  not  that  their  love  be 
seen. 
The  boughs,  that  dim  the  summer  sky. 
Shall  hide  us  from  each  lurking  spy, 
That  fain  would  spread  the  invidious 
tale, 
How  Lucy  of  the  lofty  eye. 
Noble  in  birth,  in  fortunes  high, 
She  for  whom  lords  and  barons  sigh, 
Meets  her  poor  Arthur  in  the  dale. 


How  deep  that  blush! — how   deep 

that  sigh  I 
And  why  does  Lucy  shun  mine  eye  ? 

T3 
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Is  it  becau^  that  crimson  draws 
Its  colour  from  some  secret  cause, 
Some  hidden  movement  of  the  breast 
She  would  not  that  her  Arthur  guess'd  ? 
O !  quicker  far  is  lovers'  ken 
Than  the  dull  glance  of  common  men, 
And,  by  strange  sympathy ,<  cua.  spell 
The  thoughts  the  loved  one  ^#111  not 

tell! 
And  mine,  in  Lucy's  blush,  saw  met 
The  hues  of  pleasure  and  regret; 
Pride  mingled  in  the  sigh  her  voice, 
And  shared  with  Love  the  crimson 
glow; 
Well  pleased  that  thou  art  Arthur's 
choice, 
Yet  shamed  thine  own  is  placed 
so  low : 
Thou    turn'st    thy    self-confessing 
cheek. 
As  if  to  meet  the  breeze's  cooling ; 
Then,  Lucy,  Jiear  thy  tutor  speak. 
For  Love,  too,  has  his  hours  of 
schooling. 


Too  oft  my  anxious  eye  has  spied 
That  secret  grief  thou  fain  wouldst 

hide, 
The  passing  pang  of  humbled  pride  ; 
Too  oft,  when  through  the  splendid 
haU, 
The  load-star  of  eachheart  and  eye, 
My  fair  one  leads  the  glittering  ball. 
Will  her  stol'n  glance  on  Arthur  fall. 
With  such  a  blush  and  such  a  sigh ! 
Thou  wouldst  not  yield,  for  wealth 
or  rank. 
The  heart  thy  worth  and  beauty 
•won, 
Nor  leave  me  on  this  mossy  bank, 

To  meet  a  rival  on  a  throne  : 
Why,  then,  should  vain  repinings 

rise. 
That  to  thy  lover  fate  denies 
A  nobler  name,  a  wide  domain, 
A  Baron's  birth,  a  menial  train, 


Since  Heaven  assign'd  him,  for  his 

part, 
A  lyre,  a  falchion,  and  a  heart  t 


My  sword — its  master  must  be  dumb ; 

But,  when  a  soldier  names  my 

name, 

Approach,  my  Lucy !  fearless  come, 

Nor  dread  to  hear  of  Arthur's 

shame. 

My  heart  I  'mid  all  yon  courtly  crew, 

Of  lordly  rank  and  lofty  line. 
Is  there  to  love  and  honour  true, 
That  boasts  a  pulse  so  warm  as 
mine? 
They   praised  thy  diamonds'   lustre 
rare — 
Match'd  with  thine  eyes,  I  thought 
it  faded ; 
They  praised  the  pearls  that  bound 
thy  hair — 
I  only  saw  the  locks  they  braided ; 
They  talk'd  of  wealthy  dower  and  land. 
And  titles  of  high  birth  the  token— 
I  thought  of  Lucy's  heart  and  hand, 
Nor  knew  the  sense  of  what  was 
spoken. 
And  yet,  if  rank'd  in  Fortune's  roll, 
I  might  have  leam'd  their  choice 
unwise, 
Who  rate  the  dower  above  the  soul. 
And  Lucy's  diamonds  o'er  her  eyes. 


My  lyre— it  is  an  idle  -toy. 

That  borrows  accents  not  its  own. 
Like  warbler  of  Colombian  sky, 

That  sings  but  in  a  mimic  tone. 
Ne'er  did  it  sound  o'er  sainted  well. 
Nor  boasts  it  aught  of  Border  spell ; 
Its  strings  no  feudal  slogan  pour. 
Its  heroes  draw  no  broad  claymore ; 
No  shouting  clans  applauses  raise. 
Because  it  sung  their  father's  praise ; 
On  Scottish  moor,  or  English  down, 
It  ne'er  was  graced  with  fair  renown ; 
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Nor  won — best  meed  to  minstrel  true — 
One  favouring  smile  from  fair  Buc- 

cleuch! 
By  one  poor  streamlet  sounds  its  tone, 
And  heard  by  one  dear  maid  alone. 

VIII. 

But,  if  thou  bid'st,  these  tones  shall  tell 
Of  errant  knight,  and  damozelle ; 
Of  the  dread  knot  a  Wizard  tied, 
In  punishment  of  maiden's  pride. 
In  notes  of  marvel  and  of  fear, 
That  best  may  charm  romantic  ear. 
For  Lucy  loves    (like   Coluns,   ill- 
starred  name. 
Whose  lay's  requital  was  that  tardy 

&me. 
Who  bound  no  laurel  round  his  living 

head. 
Should  hangito'er  his  monument  when 

dead) 
For   Lucy  loves  to  tread  enchanted 

strand, 
And  thread,  like  him,  the  maze  of  fairy 

land; 
Of  golden  battlements   to  view  the 

gleam. 
And  slumber  soft  by  some  Elysian 

stream  ; 
Such  lays  she  loves;   and,  such  my 

Lucy's  choice. 
What  other  song  can  claim  her  Poet's 

voice  ? 


Canto  First 


Where  is  the  maiden  of  mortal  strain 
That  may  match  with  the  Baron  of 

Triermain  ? 
She  must  be  lovely,  and  constant,  and 

kind. 
Holy  and  pure,  and  humble  of  mind, 
Blithe  of  cheer,  and  gentle  of  mood. 
Courteous,  and  generous,  and  noble 

of  blood; 


Lovely  as  the  sun's  first  ray 

When  it  breaks  the  clouds  of  an  April 

day; 
Constant  andtrueas  the  widow'd  dove. 
Kind  as  a  minstrel  that  sings  of  love; 
Pure  as  the  fountain  in  rocky  cave, 
Where  never  sunbeam  kiss'd  the  wave; 
Humble  as  maiden  that  loves  in  vain. 
Holy  as  hermit's  vesper  strain ; 
Gentle  as  breeze  that  but  whispers  and 

dies. 
Yet  blithe  as  the  light  leaves  that 

dance  in  its  sighs  ; 
Courteous  as  monarch  the  mom  he  is 

crown'd. 
Generous  as  spring-dews  that  bless 

the  glad  ground ; 
Noble  her  blood  as  the  currents  that  met 
In  the  veins  ofthe  noblest  Plantagenet: 
Such   must  her  form  be,  her  mood, 

and  her  strain, 
That  shall  match  with  Sir  Roland  of 

Triermain. 
u. 
Sir  Roland  de  Vaux  he  hath  laid  him 

to  sleep. 
His  blood  it  was  fever'd,  his  breathing 

was  deep. 
He  had  been  pricking  against  the  Scot, 
The  foray  was  long,  and  the  skirmish 

hot; 
His  dinted  helm  and  his  buckler's  plight 
Bore  token  of  a  stubborn  fight. 

All  in  the  castle  must  hold  them  still, 
Harpers  must  lull  him  to  his  rest 
With  the  slow  soft  tunes  he  loves  the 

best, 
Till  sleep  sink  down  upon  his  breast 
Like  the  dew  on  a  summer  hill. 

III. 
It  was  the  dawn  of  an  autumn  day ; 
The  sun  was  struggling  with  frost-fog 

grey, 
That  like  a  silvery  crape  was  spread 
Round  Skiddaw's   dim    and   distant 

head, 

T5 
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And  faintly  gleam'd  each  painted  pane 
Of  the  lordly  halb  of  Trierdiainy 

When  that  Baron  bold  awoke. 
Starting  he  woke,  and  loudly  did  call, 
Rousing  his  menials  in  bower  and  hall, 
While  hastily  he  spoke, 
rv. 
*  Hearken  ,my  minstrels!  which  ofye  all 
TouchM  his  harp  with  that  dying  fall. 

So  sweety  so  soft,  so  faint, 
It  seemM  an  angel's  whisperM  call 

To  an  expiring  saint  ? 
And  hearken,  my  merry-men !   what 
time  or  where 
Did  she  pass,  that  maid  with  her 
heavenly  brow, 
With  her  look  so  sweet  and  her  eyes 

so  fair. 
And  her  graceful  step  and  her  angel  air, 
And  the  eagle  plume  in  her  dark-brown 
hair, 
That  pass'd  from  my  bower  e'en 
now?* 

V. 

Answered  him  Richard  de  Bretville — 

he 
Was  chief  of  the  Baron's  minstreby : 
'  Silent,  noble  chieftain,  we 

Have  sat  since  midnight  dose. 
When  such  lulling  sounds    as    the 

brooklet  sings 

Murmur'd  from  our  melting  strings, 

And  hush'd  you  to  repose. 

Had  a  harp-note  sounded  here 

It  had  caught  my  watchful  ear. 

Although  it  fell  as  faint  and  shy 

As  bashful  maiden's  half-form'd  sigh, 

When  she  thinks  her  lover  near.' 
Answer'd  Philip  of  Fasthwaite  tall- 
He  kept  guard  in  the  outer  hall : 
*  SiAce  at  eve  our  watch  took  post, 
Not  a  foot  has  thy  portal  cross'd; 

Else  had  I  heard  the  steps,  though  low 
And  light  they  fell,  as  when  earth 

receives. 
In  mom  of  frost,  the  withered  leafves 
That  drop  when  no  winds  blow.' 


'  Then  come  thou  hither,  Henry,  my 

page* 
Whom    I    saved    from    the  sack  of 

Hermitage, 
When  that  dark  castle,  tower,  and  spire. 
Rose  to  the  skies  a  pile  of  fire, 

And  redden'dall  the  Nine-stane  Hill, 
And  the  shrieks  of  death,  that  wildly 

broke 
Through  devouring  flame  and  smoth- 
ering smoke. 
Made  the  warrior's  heart-blood  chill. 
The  trustiest  thou  of  all  my  train, 
My  fleetest  courser  thou  must  rein, 

And  ride  to  Lyulph's  tower, 
And  from  the  Baron  of  Triermain 

Greet  well  that  sage  of  power. 
He  is  sprung  from  Druid  sires. 
And  British  bards  that  tuned  their  lyres 
To  Arthur's  and  Pendragon*s  praise. 
And  his  who  sleeps  at  Dunmailraise. 
Gifted  like  his  gifted  race. 
He  the  characters  can  trace. 
Graven  deep  in  elder  time 
Upon  Helvellyn's  clifis  sublime ; 
Sign  and  sigil  well  doth  he  know, 
And  can  bode  of  weal  and  woe. 
Of  kingdoms'  fall,  and  fate  of  wars. 
From  mystic  dreamsand  courseof  stars. 
He  shall  tell  if  middle  earth 
To  that  enchanting  shape  gave  birth. 
Or  if  'twas  but  an  airy  thing. 
Such  as  fantastic  slumbers  bring, 
Fram'd  from  the  rainbow's  vaiying 

dyes 
Or  fading  tints  of  western  skies. 
For,  by  the  Blessed  Rood  I  swear. 
If  that  fair  form  breathe  vital  air. 
No  other  maiden  by  my  side 
Shall  ever  rest  De  Vaux's  bridcl' 

VII. 

The  faithful  Page  he  mounts  his  steed. 
And  soon  he  cross'd  green  Irthing's 

mead, 
Dash'd  o*er  Kirkoswald's  verdant  plain, 
And  Eden  barr'd  his  course  in  vain. 
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He  pass'd  red  Penrith's  Table  Round, 

For  feats  of  chivalry  rcnown'd, 

Left  Mayburgh's  mound  and  stones  of 

power, 
By  Druids  raised  in  magic  hour, 
And  traced  the  Eamont's  winding  way, 
Till  Ulfo's  lake  beneath  him  lay. 


Onward  he  rode,  the  pathway  still 
Winding  betwixt  the  lake  and  hill ; 
Till,  on  the  fragment  of  a  rock, 
Struck  from   its    base   by  lightning 
shock, 

He  saw  the  hoary  Sage : 
The  silver  moss  and  lichen  twined, 
With  fern  and  deer-hair  check'd  and 
lined, 

A  cushion  fit  for  age ; 
And  o'er  him  shook  the  aspen-tree, 
A  restless,  rustling  canopy. 
Then  sprung  young  Henry  from  his 
seUe, 

And  greeted  Lyulph  grave ; 
And  then  his  master's  tale  did  tell. 

And  then  for  counsel  crave. 
The  Man  ofYearsmused  long  and  deep. 
Of  time's  lost  treasures  taking  keep. 
And  then,  as  rousing  from  a  sleep. 

His  solemn  answer  gave. 


'That  maid  is  bom  of  middle  earth. 

And  may  of  man  be  won. 
Though  there  have  glided  since  her 
birth 
Five  hundred  years  and  one. 
But  where 's  the  knight  in  all  the  north 
That  dare  the  adventure  follow  forth, 
So  perilous  to  knightly  worth. 

In  the  valley  of  Saint  John? 
Listen,  youth,  to  what  I  tell. 
And  bind  it  on  thy  memory  well ; 
Nor  muse  that  I  commence  the  rhyme 
Far  distant  'mid  the  wrecks  of  time. 
The  mystic  tale,  by  bard  and  sage. 
Is  handed  down  from  Meiiin's  age. 


LYULPH  8   TALE. 

*  King  Arthur  has  ridden  from  merry 
Carlisle 

When  Pentecost  was  o'er : 
He  joumeyd  like  errant-knight  the 

while. 
And  sweetly  the  summer  sun  did  smile 

On  mountain,  moss,  and  moor. 
Above  his  solitary  track 
Rose  Glaramara's  ridgy  back, 
Amid  whose  yawning  gulfs  the  sun 
Cast  umber'd  radiance  red  and  dun. 
Though  never  sunbeam  could  discern 
The  sur&ce  of  that  sable  tarn. 
In  whose  black  mirror  you  may  spy 
The  stars,  while  noontide  lights  the  sky. 
The  gallant  King  he  skirted  still 
The  margin  of  that  mighty  hill ; 
Rock  upon  rocks  incumbent  hung. 
And  torrents,  down  the  gullies  flung, 
Join'd  the  rude  river  that  brawl'd  on, 
Recoiling  now  from  crag  and  stone. 
Now  diving  deep  from  human  ken, 
And  raving  down  its  darksome  glen. 
The  Monarch  judged  this  desert  wild, 
With  such  romantic  ruin  piled, 
Was  theatre  by  Nature's  hand 
For  feat  of  high  achievement  plann'd. 


*  O  rather  he  chose,  that  Monarch  bold, 

On  vent'rous  quest  to  ride, 

In  plate  and  mail,  by  wood  and  wold, 

Than,  with  ermine  trapp'd  and  doth 

of  gold,  I 

In  princely  bower  to  bide : 

The  bursting  crash  of  a  foeman's  spear 

As  it  shiver'd  against  his  mail. 
Was  merrier  music  to  his  ear 

Than  courtier's  in^isper'd  tale : 
And  the  clash  of  Calibum  more  dear. 
When  on  the  hostile  casque  it  rung. 
Than  all  the  lays  ' 
To  their  monarch's  praise 
That  the  harpers  of  Reged  sung. 
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He  loved  better  to  rest  by  wood  or 

river, 
Than  in  bower  of  his  bride,   Dame 

Guenever, 
For  he  left  that  lady,  so  lovely  of  cheer, 
To  follow  adventures  of  danger  and 

fear; 
And  the  frank-hearted  Monarch  full 

little  did  wot 
That  she  smiled,  in  his  absence,  on 

brave  Lancelot. 


*  He  rode,  till  over  down  and  dell 
The  shade  more  broad  and  deeper  fell; 
And  though  around  the  mountain's 

head 
Flow'd  streams  of  purple,  and  gold, 

and  red, 
Dark  at  the  base,  unblest  by  beam 
Frowned  the  black  rocks,  and  roar'd 

the  stream. 
With  toil  the  King  his  way  pursued 
By  lonely  Threlkeld's  waste  and  wood, 
Till  on  his  course  obliquely  shone 
The  narrow  valley  of  Saint  John, 
Down  sloping  to  the  western  sky, 
Where  lingering  sunbeams  love  to  lie. 
Right  glad  to  feel  those  beams  again, 
The  King  drew  up  his  charger's  rein; 
With  gauntlet  raised  he  screened  his 

sight. 
As  dazzled  with  the  level  light. 
And,  from  beneath  his  glove  of  mail. 
Scanned  at  his  ease  the  lovely  vale, 
While  *gainstthesunhis  armour  bright 
Gleam'd  ruddy  like  the  beacon's  light. 


*  Paled  in  by  many  a  lofty  hill. 
The  narrow  dale  lay  smooth  and  still. 
And,  down  its  verdant  bosom  led, 
A  winding  brooklet  found  its  bed. 
But,  midmost  of  the  vale,  a  mound 
Arose  with  airy  turrets  crown'd, 
Buttress,  and  rampire's circling  bound, 
And  mighty  keep  and  tower; 


Seem'd  some  primeval  giant*s  hand 
The  castle's  massive  walls  had  plann'd, 
A  ponderous  bulwark  to  withstand 

Ambitious  Nimrod's  power. 
Above  the  moated  entrance  slung, 
The  balanced  drawbridge  trembling 
bung. 

As  jealous  of  a  foe ; 
Wicket  of  oak,  as  iron  hard. 
With  iron  studded,c]ench'd,  and  barr'd, 
And  prong'd  portcullis,  join'd  to  guard 

The  gloomy  pass  below. 
But  the  grey  walls  no  banners  crown'd, 
Upon  the  watch-tower's  airy  round 
No  warder  stood  his  horn  to  sound. 
No  guard  beside  the  bridge  was  found, 
And,    where    the    Gothic    g^ateway 
frown'd. 

Glanced  neither  bill  nor  bow. 


'  Beneath  the  castle's  gloomy  pride 
In  ample  round  did  Arthur  ride 
Three  times ;  nor  living  thing  he  spied. 

Nor  heard  a  living  sound. 
Save  that,  awakening  from  her  dream, 
The  owlet  now  began  to  scream, 
In  concert  with  the  rushing  stream. 

That  wash'd  the  battled  mound. 
He  lighted  from  his  goodly  steed, 
And  he  left  him  to  graze  on  bank  and 

mead ; 
And  slowly  he  dimb'd  the  narrow  way 
That  reach'd  the  entrance  grim  and  grey. 
And  he  stood  the  outward  arch  below. 
And  his  bugle-horn  prepared  to  blow. 

In  summons  blithe  and  bold. 
Deeming  to  rouse  from  iron  sleep 
The  guardian  of  this  dismal  Keep, 

Which  well  he  guess'd  the  hold 
Of  wizard  stem,  or  goblin  grim, 
Or  pagan  of  gigantic  limb. 

The  tyrant  of  the  wold. 

XV. 

*  The  ivory  bugle's  golden  tip 
Twice  touch'd  the  Monarch's  manly  lip. 
And  twice  his  hand  withdrew. 
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Think   not  but  Arthur's   heart  was 

goodi 
His  shield  was  cross'd  by  the  blessed 

rood, 
Had  a  pagan  host  before  him  stood 
He  had  charged  them  thTbugh 

and  through; 
Yet  the  silence  of  Uiat  ancient  place 
Sunk  on  his  heart,  and  he  paused  a 

space 
Ere  yet  his  horn  he  blew. 
But,  instant  as  its  larum  rung. 
The  castle  gate  was  open  flung. 
Portcullis  rose  with  crashing  groan 
Full  harshfy  up  its  groove  of  stone ; 
The  balance-beams  obey'd  the  blast, 
And  down  the  trembling  drawbridge 

cast; 
The  vaulted  arch  before  him  lay. 
With  nought  to  bar  the  gloomy  way, 
And  onward  Arthur  paced,  with  hand 
On  Calibum's  resistless  brand. 


*  An  hundred  torches,  flashing  bright, 
Dispeird  at  once  the  gloomy  night 

That  lour'd  along  the  walls, 
And  show'd   the    King's   astonish'd 
sight 

The  inmates  of  the  halls. 
Nor  wizard  stem,  nor  goblin  grim. 
Nor  giant  huge  of  form  and  limb. 

Nor  heathen  knight,  was  there ; 
But  the  cressets,  which  odours  flung 

aloft, 
Show'd  by  their  yellow  light  and  soft, 

A  band  of  damsels  fair. 
Onward  they  came,  like  summer  wave 

That  dances  to  the  shore ; 
An  hundred  voices  welcome  gave. 

And  welcome  o'er  and  o'er ! 
An  hundred  lovely  hands  assail 
The  bucklers  of  the  Monarch's  mail. 
And  busy  labonr'd  to  unhasp 
Rivet  of  steel  and  iron  clasp. 
One  wrapp'd  him  in  a  mantle  fair, 
And  one  flung  odours  on  his  hair ; 


His  short  curl'd  ringlets  onesmooth*d 

down. 
One  wreath*d  them  with  a  mjntle 

crown. 
A  bride  upon  her  wedding-day 
Was  tended  ne'er  by  troop  so  gay. 

xvn. 
<  Loud  laugh'd  they  all, — the  King,  in 

vain. 
With  questions  task'd  the  giddy  train ; 
Let  him  entreat,  or  crave,  or  call, 
'Twasone  reply — loud  laugh'd  theyall. 
Then  o'er  him  mimic  chains  they  fling, 
Framed  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  spring. 
While  some  their  gentle  force  unite 
Onwardto  drag  the  wondering  knight; 
Some,  bolder,  urge  his  pace  with  blows, 
Dealt  with  the  lily  or  the  rose. 
Behind  him  were  in  triumph  borne 
The  warlike  arms  he  late  had  worn. 
Four  of  the  train  combined  to  rear 
The  terrors  of  Tintadgel's  spear ; 
Two,  laughingat  their  lack  of  strength, 
Dragg'd  Calibum  in  cumbrous  length; 
One,  while  she  aped  a  martial  stride, 
Placed  on  her  brows  the  helmit's  pride ; 
Then  scream'd,  'twixt  laughter  and 

surprise. 
To  feel  its  depth  o'erwhelm  her  eyes. 
With  revel-shout,  and  triumph-song. 
Thus  gaily  march'd  the  giddy  throng. 

xviii. 
'  Through  many  a  gallery  and  hall 
They  led,  I  ween,  their  royal  thrall ; 
At  length,  beneath  a  fair  arcade 
Their  march  and  song  at  once  they 

staid. 
The  eldest  maiden  of  the  band 

(The    lovely   maid    was    scarce 
eighteen) 
Raised,  with  imposing  air,  her  hand. 
And  reverent  silence  did  command, 

On  entrance  of  their  Queen, 
And  they  were  mute. — But  as  a  glance 
They  steal  on  Arthur's  countenance 

Bewilder'd  with  surprise, 
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Their  smother'd  mirth  again 'gan  speak, 
In  archly  dimpled  chin  and  cheek, 
And  laughter-lifted  eyes. 

XIX. 

*  The  attributes  of  those  high  days 
Now  only  live  in  minstrel  lays ; 
For  Nature,  now  exhausted,  still 
Was  then  profuse  of  good  and  ill. 
Strength  was  gigantic,  valour  high, 
And  wisdom  soar'd  beyond  the  sky, 
And  beauty  had  such  matchless  beam 
As  lights  not  now  a  lover's  dream. 
Yet  e*en  in  that  romantic  age, 

Ne'er  were  such  charmsby  mortal 
seen. 
As  Arthur's  dazzled  eyes  engage. 
When  forth  on  that  enchanted  stage, 
With  glittering  train  of  maid  and  page. 

Advanced  the  castle's  Queen ! 
While  up  the  hall  she  slowly  pass'd 
Her  dark  eye  on  the  King  she  cast. 

That  ilash'd  expression  strong ; 
The  longer  dwelt  that  lingering  look. 
Her  cheek  the  livelier  colour  took, 
And   scarce    the    shame*faced  King 
could  brook 

The  gaze  that  lasted  long. 
A  sage,  who  had  that  look  espied. 
Where  kindling  passion  strove  with 
pride, 

Hadwhisper'd,  "Prince,  beware! 
From  the  chafed  tiger  rend  the  prey. 
Rush  on  the  lion  when  at  bay. 
Bar  the  fell  dragon's  blighted  way. 

But  shun  that  lovely  snare  I" 

XX. 

*  At  once,  that  inward  strife  suppressed. 
The   dame    approach'd   her  warlike 

guest. 
With  greeting  in  that  fair  degree, 
Where  female  pride  and  courtesy 
Are  blended  with  such  passing  art 
As  awes  at  once  and  charms  the  heart. 
A  courtly  welcome  first  she  gave. 
Then  of  his  goodness  'gan  to  crave 
Construction  fair  and  true 


Of  her  light  maidens'  idle  mirth. 
Who   drew  from  lonely  glens  their 

birth. 
Nor  knew  to  pay  to  stranger  worth 

And  dignity  their  due ; 
And  then  she  pray 'd  that  he  would  rest 
That  night  her  castle's  honoured  guest 
The  Monarch  meetly  thanks  express'd; 
The  banquet  rose  at  her  behest ; 
With  lay  and  tale,  and  laugh  and  jest. 

Apace  the  evening  flew. 

XXX. 

*  The  Lady  sate  the  Monarch  by. 
Now  in  her  turn  abash'd  and  shy, 
And  with  indifference  seem'd  to  hear 
The  toys  he  whisper'd  in  her  ear. 
Her  bearing  modest  was  and  fair. 
Yet  shadows  of  constraint  were  there, 
That  show'd  an  over-cautious  care 

Some  inward  thought  to  hide; 
Oft  did  she  pause  in  full  reply. 
And  oft  cast  down  her  large  dark  eye. 
Oft  check'd  the  soft  voluptuous  sigh 

That  heav'd  her  bosom's  pride. 
Slight  symptoms  these,  but  shepherds 

know 
How  hot  the  mid*day  sun  shall  glow 

From  the  mist  of  morning  sky ; 
And  so  the  wily  Monarch  guess'd 
That  this  assumed  restraint  express'd 
More  ardent  passions  in  the  breast 

Than  ventured  to  the  eye. 
Closer  he  prcss'd,  while  beakers  rang, 
While  maidens  laugfa'd  and  minstrels 
sang. 

Still  closer  to  her  ear — 
But  why  pursue  the  common  tale  ? 
Or   wherefore    show    how    knights 
prevail 

When  ladies  dare  to  hear  ? 
Or  wherefore  trace,  from  what  slight 

cause 
Its  source  one  tyrant  pasaon  draws. 

Till,  mastering  all  within. 
Where  lives  the  man  that  has  not  tried 
How  mirth  can  into  folly  glide, 

And  folly  into  sin  ?' 
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Canto  Second. 


LYULPH  S  TALE,   CONTINUED. 

'Another  day,  another  day. 
And  yet  another,  glides  away ! 
The  Saxon  stem,  the  pagan  Dane, 
Maraud  on  Britain's  shores  again. 
Arthur,  of  Christendom  the  flower. 
Lies  loitering  in  a  lady^s  bower ; 
The  horn,  that  foemen  wont  to  fear. 
Sounds  but  to  wake  the  Cumbrian  deer. 
And  Calibum,  the  British  pride, 
Hangs  useless  by  a  lover's  side. 


'  Another  day,  another  day, 
And  yet  another,  glides  away  1 
Heroic  plans  in  pleasure  drownM, 
He  thinks  not  of  the  Table  Round; 
In  lawless  love  dissolved  his  life. 
He  thinks  not  of  his  beauteous  wife : 
Better  he  loves  to  snatch  a  flower 
From  bosom  of  his  paramour, 
Than  from  a  Saxon  knight  to  wrest 
The  honours  of  his  heathen  crest ! 
Better  to  wreathe,  'mid  tresses  brown, 
The  heron's  plume  her  hawk  struck 

down. 
Than  o'er  the  altar  give  to  flow 
The  banners  of  a  Paynim  foe. 
Thus,  week  by  week,  and  day  by  day. 
His  life  inglorious  glides  away : 
But  she,  that  soothes  his  dream,  with 

fear 
Beholds  his  hour  of  waking  near! 


'  Much  force  have  mortal  charms  to  stay 
Our  peace  in  Virtue's  toilsome  way ; 
But  Guendolen's  might  far  outshine 
Each  maid  of  merely  mortal  line. 
Her  mother  was  of  human  birth. 
Her  sire  a  Genie  of  the  earth, 
In  days  of  old  deemM  to  preside 
O'er  lovers*  wiles  and  beauty's  pride. 


By   youths   and  virgins   worshipped 

long 
With  festive  dance  and  choral  song, 
Till,  when  the  cross  to  Britain  came, 
On  heathen  altars  died  the  flame. 
Now,  deep  in  Wastdale  solitude, 
The  downfall  of  his  rights  he  rued, 
And,  born  of  his  resentment  heir, 
He  train'd  to  guile  that  lady  ia.ir, 
To  sink  in  slothful  sin  and  shame 
The  champions  of  the  Christian  name. 
Well  skillMtokeep  vain  thoughts  alive. 
And  all  to  promise,  nought  to  give ; 
The  timid  youth  had  hope  in  store, 
The  bold  and  pressing  gained  no  more. 
As  wilder*d  children  leave  their  home 
After  the  rainbow's  arch  to  roam, 
Her  lovers  barter'd  fair  esteem. 
Faith,  £Eune,  and  honour,  for  a  dream. 


*  Her  sire's  soft  arts  the  soul  to  tame 
She  practised  thus,  till  Arthur  came ; 
Then  frail  humanity  had  part. 
And  all  the  mother  daim'd  her  heart. 
Forgot  each  rule  her  father  gave, 
Sunk  from  a  princess  to  a  slave, 
Too  late  must  Guendolen  deplore ; 
He,  that  has  all,  can  hope  no  more  I 
Now  must  she  see  her  lover  strain, 
At  every  turn,  her  feeble  chain  ; 
Watch,  to  new-bind  each  knot,  and 

shrink 
To  view  each  fast-decaying  link. 
Art  she  invokes  to  Nature's  aid. 
Her  vest  to  zone,  her  locks  to  braid ; 
Each  varied  pleasure  heard  her  call. 
The  feast,  the  tourney,  and  the  ball : 
Her  storied  lore  she  next  applies, 
Taxing  her  mind  to  aid  her  eyes  ; 
Now  more  than  mortal  wise,  and  then 
In  female  softness  sunk  again ; 
Now,  raptured,  with  each  wish  com- 
plying. 
With  feig^'d  reluctance  now  denying; 
Each  charm  she  varied,  to  retain 
A  varying  heart,  and  all  in  vain ! 
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•Thus  in  the  garden's  narrow  bound, 
Flank'dby  some  castle's  Gothic  round, 
Fain  would  the  artist's  skill  provide 
The  limits  of  his  realms  to  hide. 
The  walks  in  labyrinths  he  twines, 
Shade  after  shade  with  skill  combines. 
With  many  a  varied  flowery  knot. 
And  copse,  and  arbour,  decks  the  spot, 
Tempting  the  hasty  foot  to  stay, 
And  linger  on  the  lovely  way ; 
Vain  art!  vain  hope!  'tis  fruitless  all! 
At  length  we  reach  the  bounding  wall. 
And,  sick  of  flower  and  trim-dressM 

tree. 
Long  for  rough  glades  and  forest  free. 


'Three  summer  months  had  scantly 

flown 
When  Arthur,  in  embarrassed  tone. 
Spoke  of  his  liegemen  and  his  throne ; 
Said,  all  too  long  had  been  his  stay, 
And  duties,  which  a  monarch  sway. 
Duties,  unknown  to  humbler  men. 
Must  tear  her  knight  from  Guendolen. 
She  listen'd  silently  the  while. 
Her  mood  express'd  in  bitter  smile ; 
Beneath  her  eye  must  Arthur  quail. 
And  oft  resume  the  unfinishM  tale. 
Confessing,  by  his  downcast  eye. 
The  wrong  he  sought  to  justify. 
He  ceased.  A  moment  mute  she  gazed, 
Andthenherlooks  to  heaven  sherais'd ; 
One  palm  her  temples  veiled,  to  hide 
The  tear  that  sprung  in  spite  of  pride ; 
The  other  for  an  instant  press*d 
The  foldings  of  her  silken  vest ! 

vxi. 
'  At  her  reproachfiil  sign  and  look, 
The  hint  the  Monarch's  conscience 

took. 
Eager  he  spoke — "  No,  lady,  no! 
Deem  not  of  British  Arthur  so. 
Nor  think  he  can  deserter  prove 
To  the  dear  pledge  of  mutuial  love. 


I  swear  by  sceptre  and  by  sword. 
As  belted  knight  and  Britain's  lord. 
That  if  a  boy  shall  claim  my  care, 
That  boy  is  bom  a  kingdom's  heir ; 
But  if  a  maiden  Fate  allows. 
To  choose  that  maid  a  fitting  spouse, 
A  summer-day  in  lists  shall  8tri%*e 
My  knights,  the  bravest  knights  alive. 
And  he,  the  best  and  bravest  tried, 
ShallArthur'sdaughterclaim  for  bride.** 
He  spoke,  with  voice  resolved  and 

high; 
The  lady  deign'd  him  not  reply. 


'  At  dawn  of  mom,  ere  on  the  brake 
His  matins  did  a  warbler  make, 
Or  stirr'd  his  wing  to  brush  away 
A  single  dewdrop  from  the  spray. 
Ere  yet  a  sunbeam,  through  the  mist. 
The  castle-battlements  had  kiss'd, 
Thegate8revolve,thedniwbridge&Us, 
And  Arthur  sallies  from  the  walls. 
Doffd  his  soft  garb  of  Persia's  loom, 
And  steel  from  spur  to  helmet-plume, 
His  Lybian  steed  full  proudly  trode. 
And  joyful  neigh'd  beneath  his  load. 
The  Monarch  gave  a  passing  si^ 
To  penitence  and  pleasures  by. 
When,  lo  I  to  his  astonish'd  ken 
Appeared  the  forai  of  Guendolen. 


'  Beyond  the  outmost  wall  she  stood, 
Attired  like  huntress  of  the  wood  : 
Sandall'd  her  feet,  her  ankles  bare. 
And  eagle-plumage  deck'd  her  hair ; 
Firm  was  her  look,  her  bearing  bold, 
And  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  gold. 
<*Thou  goest  !**  she  said,  *'and  ne'er 

again 
Must  we  two  meet,  in  joy  or  pain. 
Full  fain  wonld  I  this  hour  delay, 
Though  weak  the  wish^yet,  wilt  thou 

stay? 
No!  thou lookest forward.  Still,attend! 
Part  we  like  lover  and  like  friend.'' 
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She  raised  the  cup — '*  Notthis  the  juice 
The  sluggish  vines  of  earth  produce ; 
Pledge  we»  at  parting,  in  the  draught 
Which  Genii  love-!'*    She  said,  and 

quaifd ; 
And  strange  unwonted  lustres  fly 
From  her  flushed  cheek  and  sparkling 

eye. 

X. 

'The  courteous  Monarch benthimlow, 
And,  stooping  down  from  saddlebow, 
Lifted  the  cup,  in  act  to  drink. 
A  drop  escaped  the  goblet's  brink — 
Intense  as  liquid  fire  from  hell. 
Upon  the  charger's  neck  it  fell. 
So^aming  with  agony  and  fright, 
He  bolted  twenty  feet  upright ! 
The  peasant  still  can  show  the  dint 
Where  his  hoofs  lighted  on  the  flint. 
From  Arthur's  hand  the  goblet  flew, 
Scattering  a  shower  of  fiery  dew, 
That  bum'd  and  blighted  where  it  fell ! 
The  frantic  steed  rush'd  up  the  dell. 
As  whistles  from  the  bow  the  reed ; 
Nor  bit  nor  rein  could  check  his  speed 

Until  he  gain'd  the  hill ; 
Then  breath  and  sinew  feil'd  apace. 
And,  reeling  from  the  desperate  race, 

He  stood,  exhausted,  still. 
The  Monarch,  breathless  and  amazed, 
Back  on  the  fatal  castle  gazed  : 
Nor  tower  nor  donjon  could  he  spy. 
Darkening  against  the  rooming  sky ; 
But,  on   the  spot  where  once  they 

frown'd, 
The  lonely  streamlet  brawl'd  around 
A  tufted  knoll,  where  dimly  shone 
Fragments  of  rock  and  rifted  stone. 
Musing  on  this  strange  hap  the  while. 
The  King  wends  back  to  fkir  Carlisle ; 
And  cares,  that  cumber  royal  sway. 
Wore  memoty  of  the  past  away. 


'Full  fifteenyears  and  more  were  sped, 
Each  brought  new  wreaths  to  Arthur's 
head. 


Twelve  bloody  fields,  with  glory  fought, 

The  Saxons  to  subjection  brought : 

Rython,  the  mighty  giant,  slain 

By  his  good  brand,  relieved  Bretagne: 

The  Pictish  Gillamore  in  fight, 

And  Roman  Lucius,  own'd  his  might ; 

And  wide  were  through  the  world 

rcnown'd 
The  glories  of  his  Table  Round. 
Each  knight  who  sought  adventurous 

fame. 
To  the  bold  court  of  Britain  came. 
And  all  who  sufier'd  causeless  wrong. 
From  tyrant  proud,  or  faitour  strong, 
Sought  Arthur's  presence,  to  complain, 
Nor  there  for  aid  implored  in  vain, 

XII. 

'  For  this  the  King,  with  pomp  and 

pride. 
Held  solemn  court  at  Whitsuntide, 

And  summon'd  Prince  and  Peer, 
All  who  owed  homage  for  their  land, 
Or  who  craved  knighthood  from  his 

hand, 
Or  who  had  succour  to  demand, 

To  come  from  far  and  near. 
At  such  high  tide  were  glee  and  game 
Mingled  with  feats  of  martial  fame. 
For  many  a  stranger  champion  came 

In  lists  to  break  a  spear ; 
And  not  a  knight  of  Arthur's  host, 
Save  that  he  trode  some  foreign  coast, 
But  at  this  feast  of  Pentecost 

Before  him  must  appear. 
Ah,  Minstrels!  when  the  Table  Round 
Arose,  with  all  its  warriors  crown'd. 
There  was  a  theme  for  bards  to  sound 

In  triumph  to  their  string ! 
Five  hundred  years  are  past  and  gone. 
But  Time  shall  draw  his  dying  groan 
Ere  he  behold  the  British  throne 

Begirt  with  such  a  ring ! 

XIII. 

'  The  heralds  named  the  appointed  spot, 
«As  Caerieon  or  Camelo^ 

Or  Caiiisle  fair  and  free. 
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At  Penrith,  now,  the  feast  was  set, 
And  in  fair  Eamont's  vale  were  met 

The  flower  of  Chivalry. 
There  Galaad  sate  with  manly  grace, 
Yet  maiden  meekness  in  his  face ; 
There  Morolt  of  the  iron  mace, 

And  love-lorn  Tristrem  there : 
And  Dinadam  with  lively  glance. 
And  Lanval  with  the  faiiy  lance, 
And  Mordred  with  his  look  askance, 

Bninor  and  Bevidere. 
Why  should  I  tell  of  numbers  more  ? 
Sir  Cay,  Sir  Banier,  and  Sir  Bore, 

Sir  Carodac  the  keen, 
The  gentle  Gawain's  courteous  lore. 
Hector  de  Mares  and  Pellinore, 
And  Lancelot,  that  evermore 

Look'd  stol'n-wise  on  the  Queen. 


'When  wine  andmirth  didmost  abound, 
And  harpers  play'd  their  blithest  round, 
A  shrilly  trumpet  shook  the  ground. 

And  marshals  cleared  the  ring ; 
A  maiden,  on  a  palfrey  white, 
Heading  a  band  of  damsels  bright. 
Paced  through  the  circle,  to  alight 

And  kneel  before  the  King. 
Arthur,  with  strong  emotion,  saw 
Her   graceful   boldness    checked    by 

awe. 
Her  dress,  like  huntress  of  the  wold. 
Her  bow  and  baldric  trapp'd  with 

gold. 
Her  sandall'd  feet,  her  ankles  bare, 
And  the  ea^e-plume  that  deckM  her 

hair. 
Graceful  her  veil  she  backward  flung ; 
The  King,  as  from  his  seat  he  sprung, 

Almost  cried,  "  Guendoleu  1 " 
But  'twas  a  face  more  frank  and  wild. 
Betwixt  the  woman  and  the  child. 
Where  less  of  magic  beauty  smiled 

Than  of  the  race  of  men ; 
And  in  the  forehead's  haughty  grace 
The  lines  of  Britain's  royal  race, 

Pendragen's,  you  might  ken. 


*  Faltering,  yet  gracefully,  she  said— 
'* Great  Prince!    behold  an  orphan 

maid. 
In  her  departed  mother's  name, 
A  father's  vow'd  protection  claim  I 
The  vow  was  sworn  in  desert  lone. 
In  the  deep  valley  of  Saint  John." 
At  once  the  King  the  suppliant  raised. 
And  kiss'd    her   brow,   her    beauty 

praised; 
His  vow,  he  said,  should  well  be  kept. 
Ere  in  the  sea  the  sun  was  dipp*d ; 
Then,  conscious,  glanced  upon  his 

queen; 
But  she,  unruffied  at  the  scene 
Of  human  frai^y,  construed  mild, 
Look'd  upon  Lancelot,  and  smiled. 

xvi. 

* «  Up !  up !  each  knight  of  gallant  crest, 

Take  buckler,  spear,  and  brand  1 
He  that  to-day  shall  bear  him  best 

Shall  win  my  Gyneth's  hand. 
And  Arthur's  daughter,  when  a  biide. 

Shall  bring  a  noble  dower ; 
Both  fair   Strath-Clyde  and    Reged 
wide, 

And  Carlisle  town  and  tower.*' 
Then  might  you  hear  each  valiant 
knight 

To  page  and  squire  that  cried, 
''Bring  my  armour  bright,  and  my 

courser  wight  I 
Tis  not  each  day  that  a  warrior's  might 

May  win  a  royal  bride." 
Then  cloaks  and  caps  of  maintenance 

In  haste  aside  they  fling ; 
The  helmets  glance,  and  gleams  the 
lance, 

Andthesteel*weaved  hauberks  ring. 
Small  care  had  they  of  their  peaceful 
array,— 

They  might  gather  it  that  wolde; 
For  brake  and  bramble  glitter'd  gay 

With  pearis  and  doth  of  gold. 
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'Within  trumpet  sound  of  the  Table 
Round 

Were  fifty  champions  free, 
And  they  aU  arise  to  fight  that  prize. 

They  all  arise  but  three. 
Nor  love's  fond  troth,  nor  wedlock's 
oath, 

One  gallant  could  withhold, 
For  priests  will  allow  of  a  broken  vow 

For  penance  or  for  gold« 
But  sigh  and  glance  from  ladies  bright 

Among  the  troop  were  thrown. 
To  plead  their  right,  and  true-love 
plight. 

And  'plain  of  honour  flown. 
The  knights  they  busied  them  so  fiist. 

With  buckling  spur  and  belt. 
That  sigh  and  look,  by  ladies  cast, 

Were  neither  seen  nor  felt 
From  pleading,  or  upbraiding  glance, 

Each  gallant  turns  aside. 
And  only  thought,  ''Ifspeeds  my  lance, 

A  queen  becomes  my  bride  t 
She  has  fair  Strath-Clyde,  and  Reged 
wide. 

And  Carlisle  tower  and  town ; 
She  is  the  loveliest  maid,  beside. 

That  ever  heir*d  a  crown." 
So  in  haste  their  coursers  they  bestride, 

And  strike  their  visors  down. 

xviu. 

'  The  champions,  arm*d  in  martial  sort, 

Have  thronged  into  the  list. 
And  but  three  knights  of  Arthur's  court 

Are  from  the  tourney  miss'd. 
And  still  these  lovers'  fame  survives 

For  faith  so  constant  shown, — 
There   were    two   vrho  loved  their 
neighbours'  wives. 

And  one  who  loved  his  own. 
The  first  was  Lancelot  de  Lac, 

The  second  Tristrem  bold. 
The  third  was  valiant  Carodac, 

Who  won  the  cup  of  gold, 


What  time,  of  all  King  Arthur's  crew 

(Thereof  came  jeer  and  laugh) 
He,  as  the  mate  of  lady  true. 

Alone  the  cup  could  quaff. 
Though   envy's   tongue  would   fiiin 
surmise 

That,  but  for  very  shame. 
Sir  Carodac,  to  fight  that  prize, 

Had  given  both  cup  and  dame ; 
Yet,  since  but  one  of  that  fair  court 

Was  true  to  wedlock's  shrine. 
Brand  him  who  will  with  base  report, 

He  shall  be  free  from  mine. 

XIX. 

'  Now  caracoled  the  steeds  in  air. 
Now  plumes  and  pennons  wanton'd 

fair. 
As  all  around  the  lists  so  wide 
In  panoply  the  champions  ride. 
King  Arthur  saw,  with  startled  eye. 
The  flower  of  chivalry  march  by, 
The  bulwark  of  the  Christian  creed. 
The  kingdom's  shield  in  hour  of  need. 
Too  late  he  thought  him  of  the  woe 
Might  from  their  civil  conflict  flow; 
For  well  he  knew  they  would  not  part 
Till  cold  was  many  a  gallant  heart. 
His  hasty  vow  he  'gan  to  rue. 
And  Gyneth  then  apart  he  drew ; 
To  her  his  leading-staff  resign'd. 
But  added  caution  grave  and  kind. 

XX. 

'  **  Thou  see'st,  my  child,  as  promise- 
bound, 
I  bid  the  trump  for  tourney  sound. 
Take  thou  my  warder,  as  the  queen 
And  umpire  of  the  martial  scene ; 
But  mark  thou  this :  as  Beauty  bright 
Is  polar  star  to  valiant  knight. 
As  at  her  word  his  sword  he  draws. 
His  fairest  guerdon  her  applause. 
So  gentle  maid  should  never  ask 
Of  knighthood  vain  and  dangerous 

task; 
And  Beauty's  eyes  should  ever  be 
Like  the  twin  stars  that  soothe  the  sea, 
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And  Beauty's  breath  shall  whisper 

peace, 
And  bid  the  storm  of  battle  cease. 
I  tell  thee  this,  lest  all  too  (at 
These  knights  urge  tourney  into  war. 
Blithe  at  the  trumpet  let  them  go. 
And  fairly  counter  blow  for  blow ; 
No  striplings  these,  who  succour  need 
For  a  razed  helm  or  falling  steed. 
But,  Gyneth,  when  the  strife  grows 

warm. 
And  threatens  death  or  deadly  harm, 
Thy  sire  entreats,  thy  king  commands, 
Thou  drop  the  warder  from  thy  hands. 
Trust  thou  thy  fiather  with  thy  fate, 
Doubt  not  he  choose  thee  fitting  mate ; 
Nor  be  it  said,  through  Gyneth's  pride 
A  rose  of  Arthur's  chaplet  died." 

XXI. 

*  A  proud  and  discontented  glow 
O'ershadowM  Gyneth's  brow  of  snow ; 

She  put  the  warder  by : 
"  Reserve  thy  boon,  my  liege,"  she 

said, 
<^Thus  chafier*d  down  and  limited. 
Debased  and  narrow'd,  for  a  maid 

Of  less  degree  than  I. 
No  petty  chief,  but  holds  his  heir 
At  a  more  honour*d  price  and  rare 

Than  Britain's  King  holds  me ! 
Although   the  sun- bum  *d  maid,   for 

dower. 
Has  but  her  father's  rugged  tower. 

His  barren  hill  and  lee. 
King  Arthur  swore,  By  crown  and 

swordf 
As  belUd  kitight  and  BnUuM*s  lord. 
Thai  a  whoU  sumnur's  day  should 

slrwt 
His  knights^  ihg  bravest  knights  alive ! 
Recall  thine  oath !  and  to  her  glen 
Poor  Gyneth  can  return  agen ; 
Not  on  thy  daughter  will  the  stain. 
That   soils    thy  sword   and    crown, 

remain. 
But  think  not  she  will  e'er  be  bride 
Save  to  the  bravest,  proved  and  tried; 


Pendragon's  daughter  will  not  fear 
For  clashing  sword  orsplinter'd  spear, 

Nor  shrink  though  blood  should 
flow; 
And  all  too  well  sad  Guendolen 
Hath  taught  the  faithlessness  of  men, 
That  child  of  hers  should  pity,  when 

Their  meed  they  undergo." 


*  He  frownM  and  sigh'd,  the  Monarch 

bold: 
**  I  give  what  I  may  not  withhold ; 
For  not  for  danger,  dread,  or  death. 
Must  British  Arthur  break  his  faith. 
Too  late  I  mark  thy  mother's  art 
Hath  taught  thee  this  relentless  part 
I  blame  her  not,  for  she  had  wrong, 
But  not  to  these  my  faults  belong. 
Use,  then,  the  warder  as  thou  wilt; 
But  trust  me,  that,  if  life  be  spilt, 
In  Arthur's  love,  in  Arthur's  grace, 
Gyneth  shall  lose  a  daughter's  place." 
With  that  he  turn'd  his  head  aside, 
Nor  brook'd  to  gaze  upon  her  pride, 
As,  with  the  truncheon  raised,  she  sate 
The  arbitress  of  mortal  fate ; 
Nor  brook'd  to  mark,in  ranks  disposed, 
How    the    bold     champions    stood 

opposed, 
For  shrill  the  trumpet-flourish  fell 
Upon  his  ear  like  passing  bell ! 
Then  first  from  sight  of  martial  fray 
Did  Britain's  hero  turn  away. 


<  But  Gyneth  heard  the  clangour  high 
As  hears  the  hawk  the  partridge  cry. 
Oh,  blame  her  not ;  the  blood  was  beis 
That  at  the  trumpet's  summons  stirs ! 
And  e'en  the  gentlest  female  eye 
Might  the  brave  strife  of  chivalry 

Awhile  untroubled  view ; 
So  well  accomplish^  was  each  knight, 
To  strike  and  to  defend  in  fight. 
Their  meeting  was  a  goodly  sight, 

While  plate  and  mail  held  true. 
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The  lists  with  painted  plumes  were 

strown, 
Upon  the  wind  at  random  thrown, 
But  helm  and  breastplate  bloodless 

shone, 
It  seem'd  their  feather'd  crests  alone 

Should  this  encounter  rue. 
And  ever,  as  the  combat  grows. 
The  trumpet's  cheery  voice  arose, 
Like  lark'sshrillsongtheflourishflows, 
Heard  while  the  gale  of  April  blows 

The  merry  greenwood  through. 


'  But  soon  to  earnest  grew  their  game. 
The  spears  drew  blood,  the  swords 

struck  flame, 
And,  horse  and  man,  to  ground  there 

came 
Knights,  who  shall  rise  no  more ! 
Gone  was  the  pride  the  war  that  graced. 
Gay  shields  were  deft,  and  crests 

defaced. 
And   steel    coats    riven,  and   helms 

unbraced. 
And  pennons  streamed  with  gore. 
Gone,  too,  were  fence  and  fair  array. 
And  desperate  strength  made  deadly 

way 
At  random  through  the  bloody  fray, 
And  blows  were  dealt  with  headlong 

sway. 
Unheeding  where  they  fell ; 
And  now  the  trumpet's  clamours  seem 
Like    the    shrill    sea-bird*s    wailing 

scream, 
Heard  o'er   the  whirlpool's  gulfing 

stream. 
The  sinking  seaman*s  knell ! 


'  Seem'd  in  this  dismal  hour,  that  Fate 
Would  Camlan's  ruin  antedate. 

And  spare  dark  Mordred's  crime ; 
Already  gasping  on  the  ground 
Lie  twenty  of  the  TaWe  Round, 

Of  chivalry  the  prime. 


Arthur,  in  anguish,  tore  away 
From  head  and  beard  his  tresses  grey. 
And  she,  proud  Gyneth,  felt  dismay. 

And  quaked  with  ruth  and  fear ; 
Butstill  shedeem'd  hermother'sshade 
Hung  o'er  the  tumult,  and  forbade 
The  sign  that  had  the  slaughter  staid. 

And  chid  the  rising  tear. 
Then  Brunor,  Taulas,  Mador,  fell, 
Helias  the  White,  and  Lionel, 

And  many  a  champion  more ; 
Rochemont  and  Dinadam  are  down. 
And  Ferrand  of  the  Forest  Brown 

Lies  gasping  in  his  gore. 
Vanoc,  by  mighty  Morolt  prcss'd 
Even  to  the  confines  of  the  list, 
Young  Vanoc  of  the  beardless  face 
(Fame  spoke  the  youth  of  Merlin's 

race) 
Cerpower'd  at  Gyneth's  footstool  bled. 
His  heart's-blood  dyed  her  sandals  red. 
But  then  the  sky  was  overcast, 
Then  howl'd  at  once  a  whirlwind*s 
blast, 

And,  rent  by  sudden  throes, 
Yawn'd  in  mid  lists  the  quaking  earth, 
And  from  the  gulf,  tremendous  birth ! 

The  form  of  Merlin  rose. 


<  Sternly  the  Wizard  Prophet  eyed 

The  dreary  lists  with  slaughter  dyed. 
And  sternly  raised  his  hand : 

"Madmen,"    he    said,    "your   strife 
forbear ; 

And  thou,  fair  cause  of  mischief,  hear 
The  doom  thy  fates  demand ! 
Long  shall  close  in  stony  sleep 
Eyes  for  ruth  that  would  not  weep ; 
Iron  lethargy  shall  seal 
Heart  that  pity  scom'd  to  feel. 
Yet,  because  thy  mother's  art 
Warp'd  thine  unsuspicious  heart. 
And  for  love  of  Arthur's  race. 
Punishment  is  blent  with  grace. 
Thou  shalt  bear  thy  penance  lone 
In  the  Valley  of  Saint  John, 
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And  this  weird  ^  shall  overtake  thee ; 
Sleep,  until  a  knight  shall  wake  thee. 
For  feats  of  arms  as  far  renown*d 
As  warrior  of  the  Table  Round. 
Long  endurance  of  thy  slumber 
Well  may  teach  the  world  to  number 
All  their  woes  from  Gyneth's  pride, 
When  the  Red  Cross  champions 
died." 


'  As  Merlin  speaks,  on  Gyneth*s  eye 
Slumber's  load  begins  to  lie ; 
Fear  and  anger  vainly  strive 
Still  to  keep  its  light  alive. 
Twice,  with  effort  and  with  pause, 
O'er  her  brow  her  hand  she  draws ; 
Twice  her  strength  in  vain  she  tries, 
From  the  fiital  chair  to  rise ; 
Merlin's  magic  doom  is  spoken, 
Vanoc's  death  must  now  be  wrokea. 
Slow  the  dark-fringed  eyelids  fall, 
Curtaining  each  azure  ball, 
Slowly  as  on  summer  eves 
Violets  fold  their  dusky  leaves. 
The  weighty  baton  of  command 
Now  bears  down  her  sinking  hand. 
On  her  shoulder  droops  her  head ; 
Net  of  pearl  and  golden  thread. 
Bursting,  gave  her  locks  to  flow 
0*er  her  arm  and  breast  of  snow. 
And  so  lovely  seem'd  she  there. 
Spell-bound  in  her  ivory  chair. 
That  her  angry  sire,  repenting. 
Craved  stem  Merlin  for  relenting. 
And  the  champions,  for  her  sake. 
Would  again  the  contest  wake ; 
Till,  in  necromantic  night, 
Gyneth  vanished  from  their  sight 


*  Still  she  bears  her  weird  alone. 
In  the  Valley  of  Saint  John ; 
And  her  semblance  oft  will  seem, 
Mingling  in  a  champion's  dream. 


Of  her  weary  lot  to  'plain, 
And  crave  his  aid  to  burst  her  chain. 
While  her  wondrous  tale  was  new. 
Warriors  to  her  rescue  drew, 
East  and  west,  and  south  and  north. 
From  the  Liffy,  Thames,  and  Forth. 
Most  have  sought  in  vain  the  glen. 
Tower  nor  castle  could  they  ken ; 
Not  at  every  time  or  tide, 
Nor  by  every  eye,  descried. 
Fast  and  vigil  must  be  borne, 
Many  a  night  in  watching  worn. 
Ere  an  eye  of  mortal  powers 
Can  discern  those  magic  towers. 
Of  the  persevering  few. 
Some  from  hopeless  task  withdrew, 
When  they  read  the  dismal  threat 
Graved  upon  the  gloomy  gate. 
Few  have  braved  the  yawning  door. 
And  those  few  retum'd  no  more. 
In  the  lapse  of  time  forgot, 
Wellnij^  lost  is  Gyneth's  lot ; 
Sound  her  sleep  as  in  the  toinb, 
Till  waken'd  by  the  trump  of  doom.' 

END  OF  LYULPH's  TALK. 


Here  pause  my  tale !  for  all  too  soon. 
My  Lucy,  comes  the  hour  of  noon. 
Already  from  thy  lofty  dome 
Its  courtly  inmates  'gin  to  roam, 
And  each,  to  kill  the  goodly  day 
That  God  has  granted  them,  his  way 
Of  lazy  sauntering  has  sought ; 

Lordlings  and  witlings  not  a  few. 
Incapable  of  doing  aught. 
Yet  ill  at  ease  with  nought  to  do. 
Here  is  no  longer  place  for  me ; 
For,  Lucy,  thou  wouldst  blush  to  see 
Some  phantom,  fashionably  thin, 
Withlimboflath  and  kerchiefd  chin. 
And  lounging  gape,  or  sneering  grin. 
Steal  sudden  on  our  privacy. 
And  how  should  I,  so  humbly  bom. 
Endure  the  graceful  spectre's  scomi 
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Faith!  Ul,  I  fear,  while  conjuring  wand 
Of  English  oak  is  hard  at  hand. 

XL 

Or  grant  the  hour  be  all  too  soon 
For  Hessian  boot  and  pantaloon, 
And  grant  the  lounger  seldom  strays 
Beyond  the  smooth  and  gravell'd  maze, 
Laud  we  the  gods,  that  Fashion's  train 
Holds  hearts  of  more   adventurous 

strain. 
Artists  are  hers,  who  scorn  to  trace 
Their  rules  from  Nature's  boundless 

grace. 
But  their  right  paramount  assert 
To  limit  her  by  pedant  art, 
Damning  whate*er  of  vast  and  fair 
Exceeds  a  canvas  three  feet  square. 
This  thicket,  for  their  gumpHon  fit. 
May  furnish  such  a  happy  bii. 
Bards,  too,  are  hers,  wont  to  recite 
Their  own  sweet  lays  by  waxen  light, 
Half  in  the  salver's  tingle  drown'd, 
While  the  chasse-cqfi  glides  around ; 
And  such  may  hither  secret  stray, 
To  labour  an  extempore : 
Or  sportsman,  with   his  boisterous 

hollo, 
May  here  his  wiser  spaniel  follow ; 
Or  stage-struck  Juliet  may  presume 
To  choose  this  bower  for  tiring-room ; 
And  we  alike  must  shun  regard, 
From  painter,  player,  sportsman,  bard. 
Insects  that  skim  in  Fashion's  sky. 
Wasp,  blue-bottle,  or  butterfly, 
Lucy,  have  all  alarms  for  us. 
For  all  can  hum  and  all  can  buzz. 

lU. 

But  oh,  my  Lu<;y,  say  how  long 
We  still  must  dread  this  trifling  throng. 
And  stoop  to  hide,  with  coward  art, 
The  genuine  feelings  of  the  heart ! 
No  parents  thine  whose  just  command 
Should   rule   their   child's   obedient 

hand; 
Thy  guardians,  with  contending  voice 
Press  each  his  individual  choice. 


And  which  is  Lucy's  ?  Can  it  be 
That  puny  fop,  trimm'd  cap-a-pie. 
Who  loves  in  the  saloon  to  show 
The  arms  that  never  knew  a  foe ; 
Whose  sabre  trails  along  the  ground. 
Whose  legs  in  shapeless  boots  are 

drown'd; 
A  new  Achilles,  sure  I  the  steel 
Fled  from  his  breast  to  fence  his  heel ; 
One,  for  the  simple  manly  grace 
That  wont  to  deck  our  martial  race, 

Who  comes  in  foreign  trashery 
Of  tinkling  chain  and  spur, 

A  walking  haberdashery, 
Of  feathers,  lace,  and  fur: 
In  Rowley's  antiquated  phrase, 
Horse-milliner  of  modem  da3rs  ? 


Or  is  it  he,  the  wordy  youth, 
So  early  train'd  for  statesman's 
part, 
Who  talks   of  honour,  faith,  and 
truth, 
As  themes  that   he  has  got  by 
heart; 
Whose  ethics  Chesterfield  can  teach. 
Whose  logic  is  from  Single-speech ; 
Who  scorns  the  meanest  thought  to 

vent, 
Save  in  the  phrase  of  Paritament ; 
Who,  in  a  tale  of  cat  and  mouse, 
Calls  *  order,'  and  'divides  the  house,' 
Who  '  craves  permission  to  reply,' 
Whose  *  noble  friend  is  in  his  eye ;' 
Whose    loving    tender    some    have 

reckon*d 
A  motion,  you  should  gladly  second  ? 


What  1  neither  ?  Can  there  be  a  third. 
To  such  resistless  swains  preferr'd  ? 
O  why,  my  Lucy,  turn  aside. 
With  that  quick  glance    of  injured 

pride? 
Forgive  me,  love,  I  cannot  bear 
That  alter'd  and  resentful  air. 
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Were  all  the  wealth  of  Russell  mine, 
And  all  the  rank  of  Howard's  line, 
All  would  I  give  for  leave  to  dry 
That  dewdrop  trembling  in  thine  eye. 
Think  not  I  fear  such  fops  can  wile 
From  Lucy  more  than  careless  smile ; 
But  yet  if  wealth  and  high  degree 
Give  gilded  counters  currency. 
Must  I  not  fear,  when  rank  and  birth 
Stamp  the  pure  ore  of  genuine  worth? 
Nobles  there  are,  whose  martial  fires 
Rival  the  £une  that  raised  their  sires. 
And  patriots,  skill'd  through  storms 

of  fate 
To  guide  and  guard  the  reeling  state. 
Such,  such  there  are :  if  such  should 

come, 
Arthur  must  tremble  and  be  dumb. 
Self-exiled  seek  some  distant  shore. 
And  mourn  till  life  and  grief  are  o'er. 


What  sight,  what  signal  of  alarm, 
That  Lucy  clings  to  Arthur's  arm  ? 
Or  is  it,  that  the  rugged  way 
Makes  Beauty  lean  on  Iover*s  stay  ? 
Oh,  no !  for  on  the  vale  and  brake 
Nor  sight  nor  sounds  of  danger  wake, 
And  this  trim  sward  of  velvet  green 
Were  carpet  for  the  Fairy  Queen. 
That  pressure  slight  was  but  to  tell 
That  Lucy  loves  her  Arthur  well. 
And  fain  would  banish  from  his  mind 
Suspicious  fear  and  doubt  unkind. 


But  wouldst  thou  bid  the  demons  fly 
Like  mist  before  the  dawning  sky. 
There  is  but  one  resistless  spell — 
Say,  wilt  thou  guess,  or  must  1  tell  ? 
'Twere    hard  to  name,   in  minstrel 

phrase, 
A  landaulet  and  four  blood-bayB, 
But  bards  agree  this  wizard  band 
Can  but  be  bound  in  Northern  land. 
'Tis  there — nay,  draw  not  back  thy 

hand! 


Tis  there  this  slender  finger  round 
Must  golden  amulet  be  l>ound. 
Which,  bless'd   with    many  a  holy 

prayer, 
Can  change  to  rapture  lovers*  care. 
And  doubt  and  jealousy  shall  die, 
And  fears  give  place  to  ecstasy. 


Now,  trust  me,  Lucy,  all  too  long 
Has  been  thy  lover's  tale  and  song. 
O,  why  so  silent,  love,  I  prayt 
Have  I  not  spoke  the  livelong  day! 
And  will  not  Lucy  deign  to  say 

One  word  her  friend  to  bless. 
I  ask  but  one,  a  simple  sound, 
Within  three  little  letters  bound, 

O,  let  the  word  be  Ytst 


Introductioh  to  Canto 
Third. 


Long  loved,  long  woo'd ,  and  lately  won, 
My  life*s  best  hope,  and  now  mineown ! 
Doth  not  this  rude  and  Alpine  glen 
Recall  our  favourite  haunts  agen  ? 
A  wild  resemblance  we  can  trace, 
Though  reft  of  every  softer  grace, 
As  the  rough  warrior's  brow  may  bear 
A  likeness  to  a  sister  fair. 
Full  well  advised  our  Highland  host. 
That  this  wild  pass  on  foot  be  crossed, 
While   round    Ben-Cruach's   mighty 

base 
Wheel  the  slow  steeds  and  lingering 

chaise. 
The  keen  old  carle,  with  Scottish  pride, 
He  praised  his  glen  and  mountains 

wide; 
An  eye  he  bears  for  Nature's  face. 
Ay,  and  for  woman's  lovely  grace. 
Even  in  such  mean  degree  we  find 
The  subtle  Scot's  observing  mind: 
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For,  Dor  the  chariot  nor  the  train 
Could  gape  of  vulgar  wonder  gain. 
But  when  old  Allan  would  expound 
Of  Beal-na-paish  ^  the  Celtic  sound, 
His  bonnet  doflfd,  and  bow,  applied 
His  legend  to  my  bonny  bride ; 
While  Lucy  Uush'd  beneath  his  eye, 
Courteous  and  cautious,  shrewd  and 
sly. 

II. 

Enough  of  him.    Now,  ere  we  lose, 
Hunged  in  the  vale,  the  distant  views, 
Turn  thee,  my  love !  look  back  once 

more 
To  the  blue  lake's  retiring  shore. 
On    its  smooth  breast  the  shadows 

seem 
Like  objects  in  a  morning  dream. 
What  time  the  slumberer  is  aware 
He  sleeps,  and  all  the  vision 's  air : 
Even  so,  on  yonder  liquid  lawn, 
In  hues  of  bright  reflection  drawn. 
Distinct  the  shaggy  mountains  lie, 
Distinct  the  rocks,  distinct  the  sky : 
The  summer-clouds  so  plain  we  note 
That  we  might  count  each  dappled 

spot: 
We  gaze  and  we  admire,  yet  know 
The  scene  is  all  delusive  show. 
Such  dreams  of  bliss  would  Arthur 

draw 
When  first  his  Lucy's  form  he  saw ; 
Yet  sigh'd  and  sicken'd  as  he  drew. 
Despairing  they  could  e'er  prove  true  1 

III. 
But,  Lucy,  turn  thee  now,  to  view 

Up  the  fair  glen,  our  destined  way : 
The  fairy  path  that  we  pursue. 
Distinguished  but  by  greener  hue. 

Winds  round  the  purple  brae, 
Wliile  Alpine  flowers  of  varied  dye 
For  carpet  serve,  or  tapestry. 
See  how  the  little  runnels  leap. 
In  threads  of  silver,  down  the  steep. 

To  swell  the  brooklet's  moan  t 

Um  Vale  of  tlie  Bridal. 


Seems    that    the    Highland     Naiad 

grieves. 
Fantastic  while  her  crown  she  weaves, 
Of  rowan,  birch,  and  alder  leaves, 

So  lovely,  and  so  lone. 
There's    no    illusion    there;    these 

flowers, 
That    wailing    brook,    these    lovely 
bowers. 

Are,  Lucy,  all  our  own ; 
And  since  thine  ArthurcaU'd  thee  wife, 
Such  seems  the  prospect  of  his  life, 
A  lovely  path,  on-winding  still. 
By  gurgling  brook  and  sloping  hill. 
Tis  true,  that  mortals  cannot  tell 
What  waits  them  in  the  distant  detl ; 
But  be  it  hap,  or  be  it  harm, 
We  tread  the  pathway  arm  in  arm. 

IV. 

And  now,  my  Lucy,  wot'st  thou  why 
I  could  thy  bidding  twice  deny. 
When  twice  you  prayed  I  would  again 
Resume  the  legendary  strain 
Of  the  bold  Knight  of  Triermain! 
At  length  yon  peevish  vow  you  swore. 
That  you  would  sue  to  me  no  more. 
Until  the  minstrel  fit  drew  near. 
And  made  me  prize  a  listening  ear. 
But,  loveliest,  when  thou  first  didst 

pray 
Continuance  of  the  knightly  lay. 
Was  it  not  on  the  happy  day 

That  made  thy  hand  mine  own  ? 
When,  dizzied  with  mine  ecstasy. 
Nought  past,  or  present,  or  to  be, 
Could  I  or  think  on,  hear,  or  see. 

Save,  Lucy,  thee  alone ! 
A  giddy  draught  my  rapture  was. 
As  ever  chemist's  magic  gas. 

V. 

Again  the  summons  I  denied 

In  yon  fair  capital  of  Clyde  : 

My  Harp— or  let  me  rather  choose 

The  good  old  classic  form — my  Muse, 

(For  Harp's  an  over-scutch*d  phrase, 

Worn  out  by  bards  of  modern  dajrs) 
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My  Muse,  then — seldom  will  she  wake, 
Save  by  dim  wood  and  silent  lake ; 
She  is  the  wild  and  rustic  Maid, 
Whose  foot  unsandaird  loves  to  tread 
Where  the  soft  greensward  is  inlaid 

With  varied  moss  and  thyme ; 
And,  lest  the  simple  lily-braid 
That  coronets  her  temples  fade, 
She  hides  her  still  in  greenwood  shade 

To  meditate  her  rhyme. 


And  nowshe  comes.  The  murmur  dear 
Of  the  wild  brook  hath  caught  her  ear, 

The  glade  hath  won  her  eye ; 
She  longs  to  join  with  each  blithe  rill 
That  dances  down  the  Highland  hill 

Her  blither  melody. 
And  now,  my  Lucy's  way  to  cheer. 
She  bids  Ben-Cruach's  echoes  hear 
How  closed  the  tale  my  love  whilere 

Loved  for  its  chivalry. 
List  how  she  tells,  in  notes  of  flame, 
'Childe  Roland  to  the  dark  tower 


Canto  Third. 


Bewcastle  now  must  keep  the  Hold, 

Spetr-Adam's  steeds  must  bide  in 
stall, 
Of  Hartley-bum  the  bowmen  bold 

Must  only  shoot  from  battled  wall ; 
And  Liddesdale  may  buckle  spur, 

And  Teviot  now  may  belt  the  brand, 
Taras  and  Ewes  keep  nightly  stir. 

And  Eskdale  foray  Cumberland. 
Of  wasted  fields  and  plundered  flocks 

The  Borderers  bootless  may  com- 
plain; 
They  lack  the  sword  of  brave  de  Vaux, 

There  comes  no  aid  from  Trierraain. 


That  lord,  on  high  adventure  bound, 
Hath  wander'd  forth  alone. 

And  day  and  night  keeps  watchful 
round 
In  the  valley  of  Saint  John. 

II. 
When  first  began  his  vig^l  bold, 
The  moon  twelve  summer  nights  was 
old. 
And  shone  both  fair  and  full ; 
High  in  the  vault  of  cloudless  blue. 
O'er  streamlet,  dale,  and  rock,  she 
threw 
Her  light  composed  and  cool 
Stretch'd  on  the  brown  hill's  heathy 
breast. 
Sir  Roland  eyed  the  vale ; 
Chief  where,  distinguished  from  the 

rest. 
Those  clustering  rocks  uprear'd  their 

crest. 
The  dwelling  of  the  fair  distressed, 

As  told  grey  Lyulph's  tale. 
Thus  as  he  lay,  the  lamp  of  night 
Was  quivering  on  his  armour  bright, 

In  beams  that  rose  and  fell. 
And  danced  upon  his  buckler's  boss, 
That  lay  beside  him  on  the  moss. 
As  on  a  crystal  well. 
III. 
Ever  he  watchM,  and  oft  he  deem'd, 
While  on  the  mound  the  moonlight 
streamed. 
It  altered  to  his  eyes ; 
Fain  would  he  hope  the  rocks  'gan 

change 
To  buttress'd  walls  their  shapeless 

range. 
Fain  think,  by  transmutation  strange, 

He  saw  grey  turrets  rise. 
But  scarce  his  heart  with  hope  throbbed 

high. 
Before  the  wild  illusions  fly 

Which  fancy  had  conceived, 
Abetted  by  an  anxious  eye 

That  long'd  to  be  deceived. 
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It  was  a  fond  deception  all, 
Such  as,  in  solitary  haU, 

Beguiles  the  musing  eye, 
When,  gazing  on  the  sinking  fire, 
Bulwark,  and  battlement,  and  spire. 

In  the  red  gulf  we  spy. 
For,  seen  by  moon  of  middle  night. 
Or  by  the  blaze  of  noontide  bright, 
Or  by  the  dawn  of  morning  light. 

Or  evening's  western  flame, 
In  every  tide,  at  every  hour. 
In  mist,  in  sunshine,  and  in  shower. 

The  rocks  remain'd  the  same. 


Oft  has  he  traced  the  charmed  mound, 
Oft  climb'd  its  crest,  or  paced  it  round, 

Yet  nothing  might  explore. 
Save  that  the  crags  so  rudely  piled. 
At  distance  seen,  resemblance  wild 

To  a  rough  fortress  bore. 
Yet  still  his  watch  the  warrior  keeps. 
Feeds  hard  and  spare,  and  seldom 
sleeps. 

And  drinks  but  of  the  weH : 
Ever  by  day  he  walks  the  hill. 
And  when  the  evening  gale  is  chill, 

He  seeks  a  rocky  cell, 
Like  hermit  poor  to  bid  his  bead. 
And  tell  his  Ave  and  his  Creed, 
Invoking  every  saint  at  need. 

For  aid  to  burst  his  spelL 


And  now  the  moon  her  orb  has  hid. 
And  dwindled  to  a  silver  thread. 

Dim  seen  in  middle  heaven. 
While  o*er  its  curve  careering  fast. 
Before  the  fury  of  the  blast 

The  midnight  clouds  are  driven. 
The  brooklet  raved,  for  on  the  hills 
The  upland  showers  had  swoln  the 
riUs, 

And  down  the  torrents  came ; 
Mutter'd  the  distant  thunder  dread. 
And  Irequent  o'er  the  vale  was  spread 

A  sheet  of  lightning  flame. 


De  Vaux,  within  his  mountain  cave, 
(No  human  step  the  storm  durst  brave) 
To  moody  meditation  gave 

Each  faculty  of  soul. 
Till,  lull'd  by  distant  torrent  sound. 
And  the  sad  winds  that  whistled  round, 
Upon  his  thoughts,  in  musing  drown 'd, 

A  broken  slumber  stole. 


'Twas  then  was  heard  a  heavy  sound 
(Sound  strange  and  fearful  there  to 
hear, 
'Mongst  desert  hills,  where,  leagues 
around. 
Dwelt  but  the   gorcock   and    the 
deer) : 
As,  starting  from  his  couch  of  fern. 
Again  he  heard,  in  clangor  stem, 

That  deep  and  solemn  swell, — 
Twelve  times,  in  measured  tone,  it 

spoke, 
Like  some  proud  minster's  pealing 
dock. 
Or  city's  larum-bell, — 
What  thought  was  Roland's  first  when 

fell. 
In  that  deep  wilderness,  the  knell 

Upon  his  startled  ear? 
To  slander  warrior  were  I  loth. 
Yet  must  I  hold  my  minstrel  troth, — 
It  was  a  thought  of  fear. 


But  lively  was  the  mingled  thrill 
That  chased  that  momentary  chill. 

For  Love's  keen  wish  was  there. 
And  eager  Hope,  and  Valour  high. 
And  the  proud  glow  of  Chivalry, 

That  burn'd  to  do  and  dare. 
Forth  from  the  cave  the  warrior  rush 'd. 
Long    ere   the    mountain-voice  was 
hush'd. 

That  answer'd  to  the  knell ; 
For  long  and  far  the  unwonted  sound. 
Eddying  in  echoes  round  and  round. 

Was  toss'd  from  fell  to  feU ; 
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And  GUramara  answer  flung, 
And  Grisdale-pike  responsive  rung. 
And   Legbert  heights   their   echoes 
swung 
As  far  as  Derwent's  delL 


Forth  upon  trackless  darkness  gazed 
The  Knight,  bedeafen'd  and  amazed. 

Till  all  was  hush'd  and  still, 
Save  the  swoln  torrent's  sullen  roar. 
And  the  night-blast  that  wildly  bore 

Its  course  along  the  hill. 
Then  on  the  northern  sky  there  came 
A  light,  as  of  reflected  flame. 

And  over  L^gbert-head, 
As  if  by  magic  art  controll'd, 
A  mighty  meteor  slowly  rollM 

Its  orb  of  fiery  red ; 
Thou  wouldst   have    thought    some 

demon  dire 
Came,  mounted  on  that  car  of  fire, 

To  do  his  errand  dread. 
Far  on  the  sloping  valley's  course, 
On  thicket,  rock,  and  torrent  hoarse. 
Shingle  and  Scrae,  and  Fell  and  Force, 

A  dusky  light  arose : 
Displayd,  yet  alter'd  was  the  scene ; 
Dark  rock,  and  brook  of  silver  sheen, 
Even  the  gay  thicket's  summer  green. 
In  bloody  tincture  glows. 


De  Vaux  had  mark'd  the  sunbeams 

set. 
At  eve,  upon  the  coronet 

Of  that  enchanted  mound. 
And  seen  but  crags  at  random  flung, 
That,  o'er  the  brawling  torrent  hung. 

In  desolation  frown'd. 
What  sees  he  by  that  meteor's  lour? 
A  banner'd  Castle,  keep,  and  tower, 

Return  the  lurid  gleam, 
With  battled  walls  and  buttress  fast, 
And  barbican  and  ballium  vast, 
And  airy  flanking  towers,  that  cast 

Their  shadows  on  the  stream. 


Tis  no  deceit !  distinctly  clear 

Crenell  and  parapet  appear. 

While  o'er  the  pile  that  meteor  drear 

Makes  momentary  pause ; 
Then  forth  its  solemn  path  it  drew. 
And  fainter  yet  and  £unter  grew 
Those  gloomy  towers  upon  the  view, 

As  its  wild  light  withdraws. 

X. 

Forth  from  the  cave  did  Roland  rush, 
O'er  crag  and  stream,  through  brier 
and  bush ; 

Yet  far  he  had  not  sped 
Ere  sunk  was  that  portentous  light 
Behind  the  hills,  and  utter  night 

Was  on  the  valley  spread. 
He  paused  perforce,  and  blew  his  horn, 
And  on  the  mountain-echoes  borne 

Was  heard  an  answering  sound, 
A  wild  and  lonely  trumpet*note ; 
In  middle  air  it  seem'd  to  float 

High  o'er  the  battled  mound ; 
And  sounds  were  heard,  as  when  a 

guard 
Of  some  proud  castle,  holding  ward, 

Pace  forth  their  nightly  round. 
The  valiant  Knight  of  Triermain 
Rung  forth  his  challenge-blast  again, 

But  answer  came  there  none ; 
And  'mid  the  mingled  wind  and  rain, 
Darkling  he  sought  the  vale  in  vain, 

Until  the  dawning  shone ; 
And  when  it  dawn'd,  that  wondroos 

sight. 
Distinctly  seen  by  meteor  light- 
It  all  had  pass'd  away ; 
And  that  enchanted  mount  once  more 
A  pile  of  granite  fragments  Bore, 

As  at  the  close  of  day. 

SI. 

Steel'd  for  the  deed,  De  Vaux's  heart 
Scom'd  from  his  vent'rousquestto part. 

He  walks  the  vale  once  more ; 
But  only  sees,  by  night  or  day. 
That  shatter'd  pile  of  rocks  so  grey. 

Hears  but  the  torrent's  roar. 
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Till  when,   through    hills  of   azure 

borne. 
The  moon  reneVd  her  silver  horn, 
Just  at  the  time  her  waning  ray 
Had  faded  in  the  dawning  day, 

A  summer  mist  arose ; 
Adown  the  vale  the  vapours  float, 
And  cloudy  undulations  moat 
That  tufted  mound  of  mystic  note, 

As  round  its  base  they  close. 
And  higher  ncny  the  fleecy  tide 
Ascends  its  stem  and  shaggy  side. 
Until  the  airy  billows  hide 

The  rock's  mi^estic  isle ; 
It  seem'd  a  veil  of  filmy  lawn. 
By  some  fantastic  fairy  drawn 

Around  enchanted  pile. 


The  breezecame  softly  down  the  brook. 

And,  sighing  as  it  blew, 
The  veil  of  silver  mist  it  shook. 
And  to  De  Vaux's  eager  look 

Renewed  that  wondrous  view. 
For,  though  the  loitering  vapour  braved 
The  gentle  breeze,  yet  oft  it  waved 

Its  mantle's  dewy  fold ; 
And  still,  when  shook  that  filmy  screen, 
Were  towers  and  bastions  dimly  seen, 
And  Gothic  battlements  between 

Their  gloomy  length  unrolFd. 
Speed,  speed,  De  Vaux,  ere  on  thine 

eye 
Once  more  the  fleeting  vision  die ! 

The  gallant  knight  'gan  speed 
As  prompt  and  light  as,  when  the 

hound 
Is  opening,  and  the  horn  is  wound. 

Careers  the  hunter's  steed. 
Down  the  steep  dell  his  course  amain 

Hath  rivaird  archer's  shaft; 
But  ere  the  mound  he  could  attain. 
The  rocks  their  shapeless  form  regain, 
And,  mocking  loud  his  labour  vain, 

The  mountain  spirits  laugh'd. 
Far  up  the  echoing  dell  was  borne 
Their  wild  unearthly  shout  of  scorn. 


Wroth  wax'd  the  Warrior:    'Am  I 

then 
Fool'd  by  the  enemies  of  men. 
Like  a  poor  hind,  whose  homeward 

way 
la  haunted  by  malicious  fay ! 
Is  Triermain  become  your  taunt, 
De  Vaux  your  scorn?  False  fiends^ 

avaunt ! ' 
A  weighty  curtal-axe  he  bare ; 
The  baleful  blade  so  bright  and  square. 
And  the  tough  shaft  of  heben  wood. 
Were  oft  in  Scottish  gore  imbrued. 
Backward  his  stately  form  he  drew. 
And  at  the  rocks  the  weapon  threw. 
Just  where  one  crag's  projected  crest 
Hung  proudly  balanced  o'er  the  rest 
Hurl'd  with  main  force,  the  weapon's 

shock 
Rent  a  huge  fragment  of  the  rock. 
If  by  mere  strength,  'twere  hard  to 

tell,  ' 

Or  if  the  blow  dissolved  some  spell. 
But  down  the  headlong  ruin  came. 
With  cloud  of  dust  and  flash  of  flame. 
Down  bank,  o'er  bush,  its  course  was 

borne. 
Crushed  lay  the  copse^  the  earth  was 

torn, 
Till  staid  at  length,  the  ruin  dread 
Cumbered  the  torrent's  rocky  bed. 
And  bade  the  waters'  high-swoln  tide 
Seek  other  passage  for  its  pride. 


When  ceased  that  thunder,  Triermain 
Survey'd  the  mound's  rude  fi^>ntagain ; 
And,  lo !  the  ruin  had  laid  bare. 
Hewn  in  the  stone,  a  winding  stair, 
Whose  moss'd  and   fractured   steps 

might  lend 
The  means'the  summit  to  ascend ; 
And  by  whose  aid  the  brave  De  Vaux 
Began  to  scale  these  magic  rocks, 
And  soon  a  platform  won, 
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Where,  the  wild  witchery  to  close, 
Within  three  lances'  length  arose 

The  Castle  of  Saint  John ! 
No  misty  phantom  of  the  air, 
No  meteor-blazon'd  show  was  there ; 
In  morning  splendour,  full  and  fair, 

The  massive  fortress  shone. 


Embattled  high  and  proudly  tower'd. 
Shaded  by  pondVous  flankers,  lower'd 

The  portal's  ^oomy  way. 
Though  for  six  hundred  3rears  and 

more 
Its  strength  had  brook'd  the  tempest's 

roar. 
The  scutcheon'd  emblems  which  it 
bore 

Had  suffered  no  decay : 
But  from  the  eastern  battlement 
A  turret  had  made  sheer  descent, 
And,  down  in  recent  ruin  rent, 

In  the  mid-torrent  lay. 
Else,  o'er  the  Castle's  brow  sublime, 
Insults  of  violence  or  of  time 

Unfelt  had  pass'd  away. 
In  shapeless  characters  of  yore, 
The  gate  this  stem  inscription  bore:— 


*  Patience  waits  the  destined  day, 
Strength  can  clear  the  cumbered  way. 
Warrior,  who  hast  waited  long, 
Firm  of  soul,  of  sinew  strong. 
It  is  given  to  thee  to  gaze 
On  the  pile  of  ancient  days. 
Never  mortal  builder's  hand 
This  enduring  fabric  plann'd; 
Sign  and  sigil,  word  of  power. 
From  the  earth  raised  keep  and  tower. 
View  it  o'er,  and  pace  it  round. 
Rampart,  turret,  battled  mound. 
Dare  no  more  I  To  cross  the  gate 
Were  to  tamper  with  thy  &te ; 
Strength  and  fortitude  were  vain, 
View  it  o'er — and  turn  again.' 


*  That  would  I,'  said  the  Warrior  bold, 

*  If  that  my  frame  were  bent  and  old. 
And  my  thin  blood  dropp'd  slow  and 

cold 
As  icicle  in  thaw ; 
But  while  my  heart  can  feel  it  dance, 
Blithe  as  the  sparkling  wine  of  France, 
And  this  good  arm  wields  sword  or 
lance, 
I  mock  these  words  of  awe ! ' 
He  said ;  the  wicket  felt  the  sway 
Of  his  strong  hand,  and  straight  gave 

way. 
And,  with  rude  crash  and  jarring  bray, 

The  rusty  bolts  withdraw ; 
But  o'er  the  threshold  as  he  strode, 
And  forward  took  the  vaulted  road, 
An  unseen  arm,  with  force  amain. 
The  ponderous  gate  flung  close  again. 

And  rusted  bolt  and  bar 
Spontaneous  took  their  place  once 

more, 
While  the  deep  arch  with  sullen  roar 

Retum'd  their  surly  jar. 
*  Now  closed  is  the  g^  and  the  prey 
within 
By  the  Rood  of  Lanercost ! 
But  he  that  would  win  the  war-wolfs 
sl^n 
May  rue  him  of  his  boast' 
Thus  muttering,  on  the  Warrior  went. 
By  dubious  light  down  steep  descent 

xviu. 

Unbarr'd)  unlodc'd,  unwatch'd,  a  port 
Led  to  the  Castle's  outer  court : 
There  the  main  fortress,  broad  and  tall, 
Spread  its  long  range  of  bowerand  hall. 

And  towers  of  varied  size. 
Wrought  with  each  ornament  extreme 
That  Gothic  art,  in  wildest  dream 

Of  fancy,  could  devise ; 
But  full  between  the  Warrior's  way 
And  the  main  portal  arch,  there  lay 

An  inner  moat ; 

Nor  bridge  nor  boat 
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Affords  De  Vaux  the  means  to  cross 
The  clear,  profound,  and  silent  fosse. 
His  arms  aside  in  haste  he  flings, 
Cuirass  of  steel  and  hauberk  rings, 
And  down  faUs  helm,  and  down  the 

shield, 
Rough  with  the  dints  of  many  a  field. 
Fair  was  his  manly  form,  and  fair 
His  keen  dark  eye,  and  close  curl'd 

hair, 
When,  all  unarmM,  save  that  the  brand 
Of  well- proved  metal  graced  his  hand, 
With  nought  to  fence  his  dauntless 

breast 
But  the  close  gipon's  under-vest, 
Whose  sullied  buff  the  sable  stains 
Of  hauberk  and  of  mail  retains, 
Roland  De  Vaux  upon  the  brim 
Of  the  broad  moat  stood  prompt  to 

swim. 


Accoutred  thus  he  dared  the  tide. 
And  soon  be  reached  the  farther  side, 

And  enter'd  soon  the  hold. 
And  paced  a  hall,  whose  walls  so  wide 
Were  blazon*d  all  with  feats  of  pride, 

By  warriors  done  of  old. 
In  middle  lists  they  counter'd  here. 

While  trumpets  seem'd  to  blow ; 
And  there,  in  den  or  desert  drear. 

They  quell'd  gigantic  foe. 
Braved  the  fierce  griffon  in  his  ire. 
Or  faced  the  dragon*s  breath  of  fire. 
Strange  in  their  arms,  and  strange  in 

face. 
Heroes  they  seemM  of  ancient  race, 
Whose  deeds  of  arms,  and  race^  and 

name. 
Forgotten  long  by  later  fame. 

Were  here  depicted,  to  appal 
Those  of  an  age  degenerate, 
Whose  bold  intrusion  braved  their  fate 

In  this  enchanted  hall. 
For  some  short  space  the  venturous 

knight 
With  these  high  marvels  fed  his  sight. 


Then  sought  the  chamber's  upper  end, 
Where  three  broad  easy  steps  ascend 

To  an  arch'd  portal  door, 
In  whose  broad  folding  leaves  of  state 
Was  framed  a  wicket  window-grate. 

And,  ere  he  ventured  more. 
The  gallant  Knight  took  earnest  view 
The  grated  wicket- window  through. 

XX. 

Oh,  for  his  arms !  Of  martial  weed 
Had  never  mortal  Kni^t  such  need  ! 
He  spied  a  stately  gallery ;  all 
Of  snow-white  marble  was  the  wall, 

The  vaulting,  and  the  floor ; 
And,  contrast  strange !  on  either  hand 
There  stood  arrayd  in  sable  band 

Four  maids  whom  Afric  bore ; 
And  each  a  Lybian  tiger  led. 
Held  by  as  bright  and  frail  a  thread 

As  Lucy*s  golden  hair, — 
For  the  leash  that  bound  these  mon- 
sters dread 

Was  but  of  gossamdr. 
Each  maiden's  short  barbaric  vest 
Left  all  unclosed  the  knee  and  breast. 

And  limbs  of  shapely  jet ; 
White  was  their  vest  and  turban's  fold. 
On  arms  and  ankles  rings  of  gold 

In  savage  pomp  were  set ; 
A  quiver  on  their  shoulders  lay, 
And  in  their  hand  an  assagay. 
Such  and  so  silent  stood  they  there. 

That  Roland  wellnigh  hoped 
He  saw  a  band  of  statues  rare. 
Stationed  the  gazer's  soul  to  scare ; 

But  when  the  wicket  oped. 
Each  grisly  beast  *gan  upward  draw, 
Roird  his  grim  eye,  and  spread  his 

claw. 
Scented  the  air,  and  licked  his  jaw ; 
While  these  weird  maids,  in  Moorish 

tongue, 
A  wild  and  dismal  warning  sung. 


'  Rash  adventurer,  bear  thee  back ! 
Oread  the  spell  of  Dahomay  I 
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Fear  the  race  of  Zaharak, 

Daughters  of  the  burning  day ! 

*When    the    whiriwind's    gusts   are 
wheeling. 

Ours  it  is  the  dance  to  braid ; 
Zarah's  sands  in  pillars  reeling 

Join  the  measure  that  we  tread, 
When  the  moon  has  donnM  her  cloak. 

And  the  stars  are  red  to  see, 
Shrill  when  pipes  the  sad  siroc, 

Music  meet  for  such  as  we. 

'  Where  the  shattered  columns  lie. 

Showing  Carthage  once  had  been, 
If  the  wandering  Santon's  eye 

Our  mysterious  rites  hath  seen, — 
Oft  he  cons  the  prayer  of  death, 

To  the  nations  preaches  doom, 
*'  Azrael's  brand  hath  left  the  sheath  I 

Moslems,  think  upon  the  tomb !  ** 

'  Ours  the  scorpion,  ours  the  snake. 

Ours  the  hydra  of  the  fen. 
Ours  the  tiger  of  the  brake, 

All  that  plague  the  sons  of  men. 
Ours  the  tempest's  midnight  wrack. 

Pestilence  that  wastes  by  day : 
Dread  the  race  of  Zaharak ! 

Fear  the  spell  of  Dahomay ! ' 

XZII. 

Uncouth  and  strange  the  accents  shrill 

Rung  those  vaulted  roofs  among, 
Long  it  was  ere,  faint  and  still. 
Died  the  far-resounding  song. 
While  yet  the  distant  echoes  roll, 
The  Warrior  communed  with  his  soul : 
'When  first  I  took  this  venturous 
quest, 
I  swore  upon  the  rood. 
Neither  to  stop,  nor  turn,  nor  rest, 

For  evil  or  for  good. 
My  forward  path  too  well  I  ween, 
Lies  yonder  fearful  ranks  betvyreen  I 
For  man  unarm'd,  His  bootless  hope 
With  tigers  and  with  fiends  to  cope ; 
Yet,  if  I  turn,  what  waits  me  there, 
Save  famine  dire  and  fell  despair  ? 


Other  conclusion  let  me  try, 
Since,  choose  howe'er  I  list,  I  die. 
Forward,  lies  faith  and  knightly  fame- 
Behind,  are  perjury  and  shame. 
In  life  or  death  I  hold  my  word ! ' 
With  that  he  drew  his  trusty  sword, 
Caught  down  a  banner  from  the  wall. 
And  enter'd  thus  the  fearful  hall. 

XXIII. 

On  high  each  wayward  maiden  threw 
Her  swarthy  arm,  with  wild  halloo- 
On  either  side  a  tiger  sprung : 
Against  the  leftward  foe  he  flung 
The  ready  banner,  to  engage 
With  tangling  folds  the  brutal  rage; 
The  right-hand  monster  in  mid  air 
He  struck  so  fiercely  and  so  fair, 
Through  gullet  and  through  spinal 

bone, 
The  trenchant  blade  had  sheerly  gone. 
His  grisly  brethren  ramp'd  and  yell'd, 
But  the  slight  leash  their  rage  withheld. 
Whilst,  *twixt  their  ranks,  the  danger- 
ous road 
Firmly,  though  swift,  the  champion 

strode. 
Safe  to  the  gallery's  bound  he  drew, 
Safe  pass'd  an  open  portal  through ; 
And  when  against  pursuit  he  flung 
The  gate,  judge  if  the  echoes  rung ! 
Onward  his  daring  course  he  bore. 
While,  mix'd  with  dying  growl  and 

roar. 
Wild  jubilee  and  loud  hurra 
Pursued  him  on  his  venturous  way. 

XXIV. 

*  Hurra,  hurra  I  our  watch  is  done  I 
We  hail  once  more  the  tropic  sun. 
Pallid  beams  of  northern  day, 
Farewell,  farewell !  Hurra,  hurra ! 

*Five  hundred  years  o'er  this  cold 

glen 
Hath  the  pale  sun  come  round  agen; 
Foot  of  man,  till  now,  hath  ne'er 
Dared  to  cross  the  Hall  of  Fear. 
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'Warrior!     thou,    w^hose    dauntless 

heart 
Gives  us  from  our  ward  to  part, 
Be  as  strong  in  future  trial, 
Where  resistance  is  denial. 

*  Now  for  Afric's  glowing  sky, 
Zwenga  wide  and  Atlas  high, 
Zaharak  and  Dahomay ! 
Mount  the  winds !  Hurra,  hurra ! ' 

XXV. 

The  ivizard  song  at  distance  died. 

As  if  in  ether  borne  astray, 
While    through    waste    halls     and 

chambers  wide 
The  knight  pursued  his  steady  way. 
Till  to  a  lofty  dome  he  came, 
That  flash'd,  with  such  a  brilliant  flame, 
As  if  the  wealth  of  all  the  world 
Were  there  in  rich  confusion  hurl'd. 
For  here  the  gold,  in  sandy  heaps. 
With  duller  earth,  incorporate,  sleeps ; 
Was  there  in  ingots  piled  ;  and  there 
Coin'd  badge  of  empery  it  bare ; 
Yonder,  huge  bars  of  silver  lay, 
Dimm'd  by  the  diamond's  neighbouring 

ray. 
Like  the  pale  moon  in  morning  day ; 
And  in  the  midst  four  maidens  stand, 
The  daughters  of  some  distant  land. 
Their  hue  was  of  the  dark- red  dye. 
That  fringes  oft  a  thunder  sky ; 
Their  hands  palmetto  baskets  bare. 
And  cotton  fillets  bound  their  hair ; 
Slimwas  their  form,  theirmien  wasshy, 
To  earth  they  bent  the  humbled  eye. 
Folded    their    arms,    and    suppliant 

knecl'd, 
And  thus  their  proffer'd  gifU  reveal'd. 


CHORUS. 

*  See  the  treasures  Merlin  piled, 
Portion  meet  for  Arthur's  child. 
Bathe  in  wealth's  unbounded  stream, 
Wealth    that    avarice    ne'er    could 
dream ! ' 


FIRST  MAIDEN. 

*  See  these  clots  of  virgin  gold ! 
Sever'd  from  the  sparry  mould. 
Nature's  mystic  alchemy 

In  the  mine  thus  bade  them  lie ; 
And  their  orient  smile  can  win 
Kings  to  stoop,  and  saints  to  sin.' 

S£COND  MAIDEN. 

*  See  these  pearls,  that  long  have  slept ; 
These  were  tears  by  Naiads  wept 
For  the  loss  of  Marinel. 

Tritons  in  the  silver  shell 
Treasured  them,  till  hard  and  white 
As  the  teeth  of  Amphitrite.' 

THIRD  MAIDEN. 

*  Does  a  livelier  hue  delight  ? 
Here  are  rubies  blazing  bright, 
Here  the  emerald's  fairy  green, 
And  the  topaz  glows  between  ; 
Here  their  varied  hues  unite. 
In  the  changeful  chrysolite.' 

FOURTH  MAIDEN. 

*  Leave  these  gems  of  poorer  shine, 
Leave  them  all,  and  look  on  mine  ! 
While  their  glories  I  expand. 
Shade  thine  eyebrows  with  thy  hand. 
Mid-day  sun  and  diamond's  blaze 
Blind  the  rash  beholder's  gaze.' 

CHORUS. 

*  Warrior,  seize  the  splendid  store ; 
Would  'twere  all  our  mountains  bore ! 
We  should  ne'er  in  future  story 
Read,  Peru,  thy  perish'd  glory  I ' 

XXVII. 

Calmly  and  unconcem'd,  the  knight 
Waved  aside  the  treasures  bright : — 

*  Gentle  maidens,  rise,  I  pray ! 
Bar  not  thus  my  destined  way. 
Let  these  boasted  brilliant  toys 
Braid  the  hair  of  girls  and  bo3rs  ! 
Bid  your  streams  of  gold  expand 
O'er  proud  London's  thirsty  land. 
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De  Vaux  of  wealth  saw  never  need, 
Save  to  purvey  him  arms  and  steed, 
And  all  the  ore  he  deignM  to  hoard 
Inlays  his  helm,  and  hilts  his  sword/ 
Thus  gently  parting  from  their  hold, 
He  left,  unmoved,  the  dome  of  gold. 


And  now  the  morning  sun  was  high, 
De  Vaux  was  weary,  faint,  and  dry ; 
When,  lo!  a  plashing  sound  he  hears, 
A  gladsome  signal  that  he  nears 

Some  frolic  water-run; 
And   soon   he  reach'd   a  court-yard 

square, 
Where,  dancing  in  the  sultry  air, 
Toss'd  high  aloft,  a  fountain  fair 

Was  sparkling  in  the  sun. 
On  right  and  left,  a  fair  arcade, 
In  long  perspective  view  displayM 
Alleys  and  bowers,  for  sun  or  shade  : 

But,  full  in  front,  a  door, 
Low-brow'd  and  dark,  seem'd  as  it  led 
To  the  lone  dwelling  of  the  dead. 

Whose  memory  was  no  more^ 


Here  stopp'd  De  Vaux  an  instant's 

space, 
To  bathe  his  parched  lips  and  face, 

AndmarkM  with  well-pleased  eye, 
Refracted  on  the  fountain  stream, 
In  rainbow  hues  the  dazzling  beam 

Of  that  gay  summer  sky. 
His  senses  felt  a  mild  control, 
Like  that  which  lulls  the  weary  soul, 

From  contemplation  high 
Relaxing,  when  the  ear  receives 
The  music  that  the  greenwood  leaves 

Make  to  the  breezes'  sigh. 


And  oft  in  such  a  dreamy  mood. 
The  half-shut  eye  can  frame 
Fair  apparitions  in  the  wood 
As  if  the  nymphs  of  field  and  flood 
In  gay  procession  came. 


Are  these  of  suc)i  fantastic  mould, 

Seen  distant  down  the  tidr  arcade, 
These  maids  enlink'd  in  sister-fold, 

Who,  late  at  bashful  distance  staid, 

Now  tripping  from  the  greenwood 
shade, 
Nearer  the  musing  champion  draw, 
And,  in  a  pause  of  seeming  awe, 

Again  stand  doubtful  now  ? 
Ah,  that  sly  pause  of  witching  powers 
That  seems  to  say,  *  To  please  be  ours, 

Be  yours  to  tell  us  how.' 
Their  hue  was  of  the  golden  glow 
That  suns  of  Candahar  bestow, 
O'er  which  in  slight  suffusion  flows 
A  frequent  tinge  of  paly  rose ; 
Their  limbs  were  fashion'dflEur  and  free. 
In  nature's  juslest  symmetry ; 
And,    wreathed  with   flowers,   with 

odours  graced. 
Their  raven  ringlets  reach'd  the  waist : 
In  eastern  pomp,  its  gilding  pale 
The  hennah  lent  each  shapely  nail. 
And  the  dark  sumah  gave  the  eye 
More  liquid  and  more  lustrous  dye. 
The  spotless  veil  of  misty  lawn, 
In  studied  disarrangement,  drawn 

The  form  and  bosom  o'er, 
To  win  the  eye,  or  tempt  the  touch, 
For  modesty  show'd  all  too  much — 

Too  much,  yet  promised  more. 


'  Gentle  knight,  a  while  delay,' 
Thus  they  sung, '  thy  toilsome  way. 
While  we  pay  the  duty  due 
To  our  Master  and  to  you. 
Over  avarice,  over  fear. 
Love  triumphant  led  thee  here ; 
Warrior,  list  to  us,  for  we 
Are  slaves  to  love,  are  friends  to  thee. 
Though  no  treasured  gems  have  we. 
To  proffer  on  the  bended  knee. 
Though  we  boast  nor  arm  nor  heart. 
For  the  assagay  or  dart, 
>  Swains  allow  each  simple  giri 
!  Ruby  lip  and  teeth  of  pearl ; 
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Or,  if  dangers  more  you  prize, 
Flattei-ers  find  them  in  our  eyes. 

*  Stay,  then,  gentle  warrior,  stay. 
Rest  till  evening  steal  on  day ; 
Stay,  O,  stay  I  in  yonder  bowers 
We  will  braid  thy  locks  with  flowers. 
Spread  the  feast  and  fill  the  wine, 
Charm  thy  ear  with  sounds  divine, 
Weave  our  dances  till  delight 
Yield  to  languor,  day  to  night 
Then  shall  she  you  most  approve. 
Sing  the  lays  that  best  you  love, 
Soft  thy  mossy  couch  shall  spread, 
Watch  thy  pillow,  prop  thy  head, 
Till  the  weary  night  be  o'er ; 
Gentle  warrior,  wouldst  thou  more  ? 
Wouldst  thou  more,  fair  warrior  ?  she 
Is  slave  to  love  and  slave  to  thee.* 

XXXII. 

O  do  not  hold  it  for  a  crime 
In  the  bold  hero  of  my  rhyme, 

For  Stoic  look, 

And  meet  rebuke. 
He  lack'd  the  heart  or  time; 
As  round  the  band  of  sirens  trip, 
He  kiss'd  one  damsel's  laughing  lip. 
And  pressed  another's  proffer'd  hand. 
Spoke  to  them  all  in  accents  bland. 
But  broke  their  magic  circle  through; 

*  Kind  maids,*  he  said,  '  adieu,  adieu  I 
My  fate,  my  fortune,  forward  lies.* 
He  said,  and  vanish'd  from  their  eyes; 
But,  as  he  dared  that  darksome  way, 
Still  heard  behind  their  lovely  lay : 

*  Fair  Flower  of  Courtesy,  depart ! 
Go,  where  the  feeh'ngs  of  the  heart 
With   the   warm    pulse    in   concord 

move; 
Co,  where  virtue  sanctions  love  !  * 

XXXIII. 

Downward  DeVaux  through  dark- 
some ways 

And  ruinM  vaults  has  gone, 
Till  issue  from  their  wilder'd  maze, 

Or  safe  retreat,  seem'd  none ; 


And  e'en  the  dismal  path  he  strays 
Grew  worse  as  he  went  on. 
For  cheerful  sun,  for  living  air, 
Foul  vapours  rise  and  mine-fires  glare, 
Whose  fearful  light  the  dangers  sho  w'd 
That  dogg'd  him  on  that  dreadful  road. 
Deep  pits,  and  lakes  of  waters  dun. 
They  show'd,  but  show'd  not  how  to 

shun. 
These  scenes  of  desolate  despair. 
These  smothering  clouds  of  poison'd 

air. 
How  gladly  had  DeVaux  exchanged. 
Though   'twere   to   6ice   yon    tigers 
ranged ! 
Nay,  soothful  bards  have  said     ' 
So  perilous  his  state  seem'd  now. 
He  wish'd  him  under  arbour  bough 

With  Asia's  willing  maid. 
When,  joyful  sound  I  at  distance  near 
A  trumpet  flourish'd  loud  and  clear. 
And  as  it  ceased,  a  lofly  lay 
Seem'd  thus  to  chide  his  lagging  way. 


*  Son  of  Honour,  theme  of  story, 
Think  on  the  reward  before  ye ! 
Danger,  darkness,  toil  despise ; 
'Tis  ambition  bids  thee  rise. 

'  He  that  would  her  heights  ascend, 
Many  a  weary  step  must  wend  ; 
Hand  and  foot  and  knee  he  tries ; 
Thus  ambition's  minions  rise. 

'Lag  not  now,  though  rough  the  way. 
Fortune's  mood  brooks  no  delay  ; 
Grasp  the  boon  that*s  spread  before 

ye, 

Monarch's    power,   and   conqueror's 
glory  I' 

It  ceased.     Advancing  on  the  sound, 
A  steep  ascent  the  wanderer  found, 

And  then  a  turret  stair  : 
Nor  climb'd  he  &r  its  steepy  round 

Till  fresher  blew  the  air. 
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And  next  a  welcome  glimpse  was  given  y 
That  cheer'd  him   with  the  light  of 
heaven. 
At  length  his  toil  had  won 
A  lofty  hall  with  trophies  dress'd, 
Where,  as  to  greet  Imperial  guest, 
Four  maidens  stood,  whose  crimson 
vest 
Was  bound  with  golden  zone. 

XXXV. 

Of  Europe  seem'd  the  damsels  all ; 
The  first  a  nymph  of  lively  Gaul, 
Whose  easy  step  and  laughing  eye 
Her  borrowed  air  of  awe  belie ; 

The  next  a  nuud  of  Spain, 
Dark-eyed,  dark-hair*d,   sedate,   yet 

bold; 
White  ivory  skin  and  tress  of  gold, 
Her  shy  and  bashful  comrade  told 

For  daughter  of  Almaine. 
These  maidens  bore  a  royal  robe, 
With  crown,  with  sceptre,  and  with 
globe. 

Emblems  of  empery ; 
The  fouith  a  space  behind  them  stood. 
And  leant  upon  a  harp,  in  mood 

Of  minstrel  ecstasy. 
Of  merry  England  she,  in  dress 
Like  ancient  British  Druidess. 
Her  hair  an  azure  fillet  bound, 
H  er  graceful  vesture  swept  the  ground , 

And,  in  her  hand  displayed, 
A  crown  did  that  fourth  maiden  hold. 
But  unadomM  with  gems  and  gold. 

Of  glossy  laurel  made. 


At  once  to  brave  De  Vaux  knelt  down 

These  foremost  maidens  three. 
And  profierM  sceptre,  robe,  and  crown , 

Liegedom  and  seignorie, 
0*er  many  a  region  wide  and  fair, 
Destined,  they  said,  for  Arthur's  heir; 

But  homage  would  he  none : 
'  Rather,'  he  said, '  De  Vaux  would  ride, 
A  warden  of  the  Border-side, 


In  plate  and  mail,  than,  robed  in  pride, 

A  monarch's  empire  own  ; 
Rather,  far  rather,  would  he  be 
A  free-bom  knight  of  England  free, 

Than  sit  on  despot's  throne,' 
So  pass'd  he  on,  when  that  fourth  maid. 

As  starting  from  a  trance, 
Upon  the  harp  her  finger  laid ; 
Her  magic  touch  the  chords  obeyM, 

Their  soul  awaked  at  once  ! 

SONG   OF  THE   FOURTH    MAIDEN. 

'  Quake  to  your  foundations  deep. 
Stately  towers,  and  banner'd  keep. 
Bid  your  vaulted  echoes  moan, 
As  the  dreaded  step  they  own. 

'  Fiends,  that  wait  on  Merlin's  spell, 
Hear  the  foot-fall !  mark  it  well  I 
Spread  your  dusky  wings  abroad, 
Boune  ye  for  your  homeward  road  t 

'  It  is  his,  the  first  who  e'er 
Dared  the  dismal  Hall  of  Fear ; 
His,  who  hath  the  snares  defied 
Spread  by  pleasure,  wealth,  and  pride. 

'  Quake  to  your  foundations  deep, 
Bastion  huge,  and  turret  steep  I 
Tremble,  keep  !  and  totter,  tower ! 
This  is  G3meth's  waking  hour.' 


Thus  while  she  sung,  the  venturous 

knight 
Has  reachM  a  bower,  where  milder 
light 

Through  crimson  curtains  fell ; 
Such  soften'd  shade  the  hill  receives. 
Her  purple  veil  when  twilight  leaves 

Upon  its  western  swell. 
That  bower,  the  gazer  to  bewitch, 
Hath  wondrous  store  of  rare  and  rich 

As  e'er  was  seen  with  eye  ; 
For  there  by  magic  skill,  I  wis, 
Form  of  each  thing  that  living  is 

Was  limn'd  in  proper  dye. 
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All  seemM  to  sleep — the  timid  hare 
On  form,  the  stag  upon  his  lair, 
The  eagle  in  her  eyrie  fair 

Between  the  earth  and  sky. 
But  what  of  pictured  rich  and  rare 
Could    win    De  Vaux's    eye-glance, 

where, 
Deep  slumbering  in  the  fatal  chair, 

He  saw  King  Arthur's  child  ! 
Doubt,  and  anger,  and  dismay, 
From  her  brow  had  pass'd  away, 
Forgot  was  that  fell  tourney-day, 

For,  as  she  slept,  she  smiled  : 
It  secm'd,  that  the  repentant  Seer 
Her  sleep  of  many  a  hundred  year 

With  gentle  dreams  beguiled 


That  form  of  maiden  loveliness, 

Twixt  childhood  and  *twixt'youth, 
That  ivory  chair,  that  silvan  dress, 
The  arms  and  ankles  bare,  express 

Of  Lyulph*s  tale  the  truth. 
Still  upon  her  garment's  hem 
Vanoc*s  blood  made  purple  gem. 
And  the  warder  of  command 
Cumbered  still  her  sleeping  hand  ; 
Still  her  dark  locks  disheveird  flow 
From  net  of  pearl  o*er  breast  of  snow; 
And  so  fair  the  slumberer  seems. 
That  De  Vaux  impeachM  his  dreams. 
Vapid  all  and  void  of  might. 
Hiding  half  her  charms  from  sight. 
Motionless  a  while  he  stands. 
Folds  his  arms  and  clasps  his  hands. 
Trembling  in  his  fitful  joy. 
Doubtful  how  he  should  destroy 

Long-enduring  spell ; 
Doubtful,  too,  when  slowly  rise 
Dark-fringed  lids  of  Gyneth's  eyes, 

What  these  eyes  shall  tell. 
'Saint  George!  Saint  Mary  I  can  it  be, 
That  they  will  kindly  look  on  me  !  * 


Gently,  lo  I  the  warrior  kneels. 
Soft  that  lovely  hand  he  steals. 


Soft  to  kiss,  and  soft  to  clasp — 
But  the  warder  leaves  his  grasp ; 

Lightning     flashes,      rolls     the 
thunder  I 
Gyneth  startles  from  her  sleep. 
Totters  tower,  and  trembles  keep, 

Burst  the  castle-walls  asunder  ! 
Fierce  and  frequent  were  the  shocks, — 

Melt  the  magic  halls  away; 
But  beneath  their  mystic  rocks, 
In  the  arms  of  bold  De  Vaux, 

Safe  the  princess  lay ; 
Safe  and  free  ft*om  magic  power, 
Blushing  like  the  rose*s  flower 

Opening  to  the  day  ; 
And  round  the  champion*s  brows  were 

bound 
The  crown  that  Druidess  had  wound. 

Of  the  green  laurel-bay. 
And  this  was  what  remained  of  all 
The  wealth  of  each  enchanted  hall. 

The  garland  and  the  dame : 
But  where  should  warrior  seek  the 

meed, 
Due  to  high  worth  for  daring  deed. 

Except  from  love  and  fame  ! 


CONCLUSION. 


My  Lucy,  when  the  maid  is  won. 
The  minstrel's  task,  thou  know'st,  is 
done; 

And  to  require  of  bard 
That  to  his  dregs  the  tale  should  run, 

Were  ordinance  too  hard. 
Our  lovers,  briefly  be  it  said, 
Wedded  as  lovers  wont  to  wed. 

When  tale  or  play  is  o'er ; 
Lived  long  and  blest,  loved  fond  and 

true. 
And  saw  a  numerous  race  renew 

The  honours  that  they  bore. 
Know,  too,  that  when  a  pilgrim  strays. 
In  morning  mist  or  evening  maze. 

Along  the  mountain  lone. 
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That  fairy  fortress  often  mocks  ' 
His  gaze  upon  the  castled  rocks 

Of  the  Valley  of  Saint  John  ;  j 

But  never  man  since  brave  De  Vaux  | 

The  charmed  portal  won. 

'Tis  now  a  vain  illusive  show,  I 

That  melts  whene'er  thesunbeams  glow  I 

Or  the  fresh  breeze  hath  blown,  j 


But  see,  my  love,  where  far  below 
Our  lingering  wheels  are  movingslow, 

The  whiles,  up-gazing  still, 
Our  menials  eye  our  steepy  way, 
Marvelling,  perchance,.what  whim  can 

stay 
Our  steps,  when  eve  is  sinking  grey. 

On  this  gigantic  hill. 
So  think  the  vulgar  :  Life  and  time 
Ring  all  their  joys  in  one  dull  chime 

Of  luxury  and  ease  ; 


And,  O  I  beside  these  simple  knaves, 
How  many  better  bom  are  slaves 

To  such  coarse  joys  as  these ! 
Dead  to  the  nobler  sense  that  glows 
When  nature's  grander  scenes  unclose! 
But,  Lucy,  we  will  love  them  yet, 
The  mountain's  misty  coronet. 

The  greenwood,  and  the  wold ; 
And  love  the  more  that  of  their  maze 
Adventure  high  of  other  days 

By  ancient  bards  is  told, 
Bringing,   perchance,  like   my  poor 

tale, 
Some  moral  truth  in  fiction's  veil : 
Nor  love  them  less,  that  o'er  the  hill 
The  evening  breeze,  as  now,  comes 
chill  ;— 

My  love  shall  wrap  her  warm. 
And,  fearless  of  the  slippery  way, 
While^safe  she  trips  the  heathy  brae. 

Shall  hang  on  Arthur's  arm. 


END  OF  THE  BRIDAL  OF  TRIERMAIN. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION.' 


IM  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for 
tbey«ar  1809^  Three  Fraj^entswereinaerted, 
written  in  tmitation  of  Livinj^  Poets.  It  mast 
have  been  apparent  that,  by  these  prohisions, 
nothing  boriesqae,  or  disrespectnil  to  the 
aathors,  was  intended,  bnt  tnat  they  were 
offered  to  the  public  as  serioas,  thoug^h 
certainlT  very  imperfect,  imitations  of  that 
style  of  oompositKMi,  by  which  each  of  the 
writers  is  supposed  to  be  distinguished.  As 
these  exercises  attracted  a  greater  degree 
of  attention  than  the  author  anticipated,  he 
lias  been  induced  to  complete  one  of  them, 
and  present  it  as  a  separate  publication  >. 

It  tfi  not  in  this  place  that  an  examination 
of  the  works  of  the  master  whom  he  has  here 
adopted  as  his  model,  can,  with  propriety, 
be  introduced :  since  his  general  acquiescence 
in  the  favourable  suffrage  of  the  public  must 
necessarily  be  inferred  from  the  attempt  he 
has  now  made.  He  is  induced,  by  the  nature 
of  hi«  subject,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
what  has  been  called  Romantic  Poetry  3 — the 
popnlarity  of  which  has  been  revived  m  the 
present  day,  under  the  auspices,  and  by 
the  anparaileled  success,  of  one  individual 

The  original  purpose  of  poetry  is  either 
rcligioas  or  historical,  or,  as  must  frequently 
' a   mixture  of  both.     To  modem 


happen, 
rcaaers, 


ders,   the  poems  of  Homer  have  many 

of  the  features  of  pure  romance ;  but  in  the 


Ml  br  injr  intiinste  friend,  now 
WiUiam  Enklne,  I  agreed  to 


a  PubUdwd  in  March  16x3. 

*  ^55"*^ "  "  ~ 

wrfte  tlM  Bttle~romantkude  caOed  ''The^ridal  of 
Tricnnaln';  but  It  iras  on  the  condition  that  he 
sbovld  make  no  aerioos  eflbrt  to  disown  the  compo> 
aitkm.  if  feport  ahould  lay  it  at  hia  door.  Aa  be  waa 
nkore  than  auspectedof  a  taate  Ibr  poetry,  and  aa  I  took 
care,  in  several  places,  to  mix  something  which  mif(ht 
rcsemljle  (aa  &r  as  was  in  my  power)  my  fHend's 
tunnfl,  and  manner,  the  train  easily  caught,  and  two 
larse  editioas  were  aokL  A  third  being  called  for, 
Lxird  Kinedder  became  unwiDfaig  to  aid  any  longer 
a  deception  which  waa  going  fkrtber  than  he  expected 
or  desttcd,  and  the  real  author'a  name  waa  given. 


estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  they  pro- 
bably derived  their  chief  value  from  their 
supposed  historical  authenticity.  The  same 
may  be  genrrall}'  said  of  the  poetry  of  all 
early  ages.  The  mar\*el8  and  miracles  which 
the  poet  blends  with  his  song,  do  not  exceed 
in  number  or  extravagance  the  figments  of 
the  historians  of  the  same  period  of  society ; 
and,  indeed,  the  difference  betwixt  poetry 
and  prose,  as  the  vehicles  of  historical  truth, 
is  always  of  late  introduction.  Poets,  under 
various  denominations  of  Bards,  Scalds, 
Chroniclers,  and  so  forth,  are  the  first  his- 
torians of  ail  nations.  Their  intention  is  to 
relate  the  events  they  have  witnessed,  or  the 
traditions  that  have  reached  them ;  and  they 
clothe  the  relation  in  rhyme,  merely  as  the 
means  of  rendering  it  more  solemn  in  the 
narrative  or  more  easily  committed  to 
memor3r.  But  as  the  poetical  historian  im- 
proves in  the  art  of  conveying  information, 
the  authenticity  of  his  narrative  unavoidably 
declines.  He  is  tempted  to  dilate  and  dwell 
upon  the  events  that  are  interestinfl'  to  his 
imagination,  and,  conscious  how  indifferent 
his  audience  is  to  the  naked  truth  of  his  poem, 
his  history  gradually  becomes  a  romance. 

It  is  in  this  situation  that  those  epics  arc 
found,  which  have  been  generally  regarded  as 
the  standards  of  poetry ;  and  it  has  happened 
somewhat  strangely,  that  the  modems  have 
pointed  out  as  the  cnaracteristics  and  peculiar 
excellencies  of  narrative  poetry  the  very 
circumstances  which  the  authors  themselves 
adopted,  only  because  their  art  involved  the 
duties  of  the  historian  as  well  as  the  poet. 
It  cannot  be  believed,  for  example,  that 
Homer  selected  the  si^e  of  Troy  as  the  most 
appropriate  subject  for  poetry :  his  purpose 
was  to  \iTite  the  early  history  of  his  country; 
the  event  he  has  chosen,  though  not  very 
fruitful  in  varied  incident,  nor  perfectly  well 
adapted  for  poetry,  was  nevertheless  com- 
bined with   traditionary  and   genealogical 
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anecdotes  extremely  interesting  to  those  who 
vi>ere  to  listen  to  him  ;  and  this  he  has  adorned 
by  the  exertions  of  a  Renins,  which,  if  it  has 
been  equalled,  has  certainly  been  never 
surpassed.  It  was  not  till  coroparatiwl^ 
a  late  period  that  the  general  accuracy  of  his 
narrative,  or  his  purpose  in  comgoain^  it 
was   brought   into  question.    Amc*i  jm/mriK 

wa^To6aw§  'I^roptf )  i^ip  *0|um>ov  «Oiif«tr  awo- 
^i^mavBai  cTvut  wtfK  ap«ri)f  Kat  3utato<n»riy<  *. 
But  whatever  theories  might  be  framed  bv 
speculative  men,  his  work  was  of  an  historical, 
not  of  an  allegorical  nature.  'BravT^XArro 
Ittra  rov  M^>t«m  koI  ospov  iKotnort  a^iko»ro, 
nAmu.  rik  iwijntfML  Jtcpwraro,  ical  iimp4mi^ 
iirv¥0iv*TO'  curoc  64  tu¥  jfr  xal  t^tmuntomni  watr- 
rmv  ypa^o^atS.  Instead  of  recommending 
the  choice  of  a  subject  similar  to  that  (M* 
Homer,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  critics 
should  have  exhorted  the  poets  of  these  latter 
days  to  adopt  or  invent  a  narrative  in  itself 
more  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament,  and 
to  avail  themselves  of  that  advantage  in 
order  to  compensate,  in  some  degree,  the 
inferiority  of  genius.  The  contrary  course  has 
been  inculcated  by  almost  all  the  writers 
upon  the  Epopotiaf  uith  what  success,  the 
fate  of  Homer*8  numerous  imitators  may 
best  show.  The  uUi-mu-m  suf>plicium.  of 
criticism  was  inflicted  on  the  author  if  he  did 
not  choose  a  subject  which  at  once  deprived 
him  of  all  claim  to  originality,  and  placed 
him,  if  not  in  actual  contest,  at  least  in  fatal 
comparison,  with  those  giants  in  the  land 
whom  it  was  most  his  interest  to  avoid.  The 
celebrated  receipt  for  writing  an  epic  poem, 
which  appeared  in  7)^  Guardian^  was  the 
first  instance  in  which  common  sense  was 
applied  to  this  department  of  poetry ;  and, 
indeed,  if  the  question  be  considered  on  its 
own  merits,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  narrative 
poetry,  if  strictly  confined  to  the  ^reat  occur- 
rences of  history,  would  be  deprived  of  the 
individual  interest  which  it  is  so  well  calculated 
to  excite. 

Modem  poets  may  therefore  be  pardoned 
in  seeking  simpler  subjects  of  verse,  more 
interesting  in  proportion  to  their  simplicity. 
Two  or  three  figures,  well  grouped,  suit  the 
artist  better  than  a  crowd,  for  whatever 
purpose  assembled.  For  the  same  reason, 
a  scene  immediately  presented  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  directly  brought  home  to  the  feel- 
ings, though  involving  the  fate  of  but  one  or 
two  persons,  is  rnore  favourable  for  poetrj' 
than  the  political  struggles  and  convulsions 
which  influence  the  fate  of  kingdoms.  The 
former  are  within  the  reach  and  compre- 
hension of  all,  and,  if  depicted  with  vigour, 
seldom  fail  to  fix  attention :  the  other,  if 
more  sublime,  are  more  vague  and  distant, 

1  Diogenas  Laertius.  lib.  ti.  Anaxoi;.  Sefpn.  1 1. 
«  Homeri  Vita,  in  Herod.  Hear.  Steph.  1570.  i>.  356. 
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less  capable  of  being  distinctly  understood, 
and  infinitely  less  capable  of  exciting  those 
sentiments  which  it  is  the  very  pMurpose  of 
poetry  to  inspire.  To  generalise  is  always 
to  destroy  eflect  We  would,  for  example, 
be  more  interested  in  the  fate  oifan  indiviaual 
soldier  in  combat,  than  in  the  grand  event 
of  a  general  action ;  with  the  happinesa  of 
two  lovers  raised  from  misery  ana  anxiety 
to  peace  and  union,  than  with  the  anccessfiu 
exertions  of  a  whole  nation.  Prom  what 
causes  this  may  originate,  is  a  separate  and 
obviously  an  immaterial  consideration.  Be- 
fore ascribing  this  peculiarity  to  causes 
decidedly  ana  odiously  selfish,  it  is  proper  to 
recollect,  that  while  men  see  only  a  limited 
space,  and  while  their  affections  and  conduct 
arc  reeulated,  not  by  aspiring  to  an  universal 
good,  but  by  exerting  their  power  of  making 
themselves  and  others  happ^r  within  the 
limited  scale  allotted  to  each  individual,  so 
long  will  individual  history  and  individual 
virtue  be  the  readier  and  more  accessible 
road  to  general  interest  and  attention  ;  and, 
perhaps,  we  may  add,  that  it  is  the  more 
useful,  as  wellasthemore  accessible,  inasmnch 
as  it  affords  an  example  capable  of  bebg 
easily  imitated. 

According  to  the  author*s  idea  of  Romantk 
Poetry  as  distinguished  from  Epic^  the  former 
comprehends  a  fictitious  narrative,  fnunnl 
and  combined  at  the  pleasure  of  the  writer; 
be^nnin^  and  ending  as  he  may  judge  best : 
which  neither  exacts  nor  refuses  the  use  of 
supernatural  machinery ;  which  u  free  froo 
the  technical  rules  of  the  E^e^ ;  and  is  subject 
only  to  those  which  good  sense,  good  taste, 
ana  good  morals,  apply  to  every  spedes  of 
poetry  without  exception.  The  date  may  be 
in  a  remote  age,  or  in  the  present ;  the  ^ory 
may  detail  the  adventures  of  a  pnnoe  or  of 
a  peasant.  In  a  word,  the  author  is  absohite 
master  of  hb  country  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  everything  is  permitted  to  him.  excepting 
to  be  heavy  or  prosaic,  fcM-  which,  free  and 
unembarrassed  as  be  is,  be  has  no  manner 
of  apology.  Thosc!^  it  b  probable,  will  be 
found  the  peculiarities  of  this  ^»ecies  of  com- 
position; andbeforejoiningtheontcryagainst 
the  vitiated  taste  that  fosters  and  encourages 
it,  the  justice  and  grounds  of  it  ought  to  be 
made  perfectly  apparent.  If  the  want  of 
sie^^es,  and  battles,  and  great  miUtaiy  evo- 
lutions, in  our  poetry,  is  complained  of,  let 
us  reflect,  that  the  campaigns  and  heroes 
of  our  days  are  perpetuated  in  a  record  that 
neither  requires  nor  admits  of  the  aid  of 
fiction ;  and  if  the  complaint  rders  to  the 
inferiority  of  our  bards,  let  us  pay  a  just 
tribute  to  their  modesty,  limiting  them,  as  it 
does,  to  subjects  which,  however  indifferently 
treated,  have  still  the  interest  and  charm 
of  noveltv,  and  which  thus  prevents  them 
from  adding  insipidity  to  their  other  more 
insuperable  defects. 
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NOTES. 


Note  1. 

Lt'Jtte  Collins^  thread  tkt  maae  of  fairy  land. 
-P.  555. 
Collins,  according  to  Johnson,  *b3r  in- 
doleing^  some  peculiar  habits  of  thought,  was 
eminently  delighted  with  those  flights  of 
imafi^ination  which  pAss  the  bounds  ofnatnre, 
andto  which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by 
a  passive  acquiescence  in  popular  traditions. 
He  loved  fairies,  genii,  eianta,  and  monsters ; 
he  delighted  to  rove  through  the  meanders 
of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on  the  magni6cence 
of  golden  palaces,  to  repose  by  the  waterfalls 
of  Elysian  gardens.* 


Note  II. 


Th€  Baron  qf  Trurmatn.—V.  555. 

Triermain  was  a  fief  of  the  Barony  of 
Gilsland,  in  Cumberland;  it  was  possnsed 
by  a  Stucon  family  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
bat,  *  after  the  death  of  Gilroore,  Lord  of 
Tryermaine  and  Torcrossock,  Hubert  Vaux 
gave  Tryermaine  and  Toccrossock  to  his 
secxNidaon,  Ranulph  Vaux:  which  Ranulph 
afterwards  became  heir  to  his  elder  brother 
Kobot,  the  founder  of  Lanercost,  who  died 
without  issue.  Ranulph.  being  Lord  of  all 
Gibland,  gave  Gilmore's  lands  to  his  younger 
son,  named  Roland,  and  let  the  Barony 
descend  to  his  eldest  son  Robert,  son  of 
Ranulph.  Roland  had  issue  Alexander,  and 
he  Ranulph,  after  whom  succeeded  Robert, 
and  they  were  named  Rolands  successively, 
that  were  lords  therec^  until  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fourth.  That  house  gave  for 
arroa,  Vert,  a  bend  dexter,  cheqny,  or  and 
gules.*— Burn's  Anitqnities  q/Wtsfmort- 
laud  and  CumAeHand,  voL  iL  p.  48a. 

This  branch  of  Vaux,  with  its  collateral 
alliances,  is  now  represented  by  the  family 
of  Braddyl  of  Conisbead  Priory,  ra  the  county 
palatine  of  Lancaster;  for  it  aopears  that 
about  the  time  above  mentioned  the  house 
of  Triermain  was  united  to  its  kindred  family 
Vaux  of  Caterlen,  and,  by  marriage  with  tKe 
heiress  of  Delamore  and  Leyboume,  became 
the  representative  of  those  ancient  and  noble 
families.  The  male  line  failing  in  John  de 
Vaax,  about  the  year  1665,  his  daughter  and 
hetreasi,  Mabel,  married  Christopher  Rich- 
roond,  Bsq..  of  Highhead  Castle,  in  the  county 
of  Cambca-iand,  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  of  that  name.  Lords  of  Corby  Castle, 
in  the  same  county,  soon  after  the  Conquest, 
and  which  they  alienated  about  the  15th  of 
Edward  the  Second,  to  Andrea  de  Harcia, 
Earl  of  Carlisle.  Of  this  family  was  Sir 
Tboooas  de  Raigemont  {m\ka  auratusX  in 


the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  First,  who 
appears  to  have  creatly  distinguished  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Kaerlaveroc,  with  William, 
Baron  of  Leyboume.  In  an  ancient  heraldic 
poem,  now  extant,  and  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  describing  that  siege,  his 
arms  are  stated  to  be,  Or,  2  Bars  Gemelles 
Gnlcs,  and  a  Chief  Or,  the  same  borne  by 
his  descendants  at  the  present  day.  The 
Richmonds  removed  to  their  Castle  of 
Highhead  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
when  the  then  representative  of  the  family 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh 
Lowther,  by  the  Lady  Dorothy  de  Clifford, 
only  child  by  a  second  marriage  of  Henry 
Lord  Clifford^great  grandson  of  John  Lord 
Clifford,  by  Elisabeth  Percy,  daughter  of 
Henry  (sumamed  Hotspur)  by  Elisabeth 
Mortimer,  which  said  Elisabeth  was  daughter 
of  Edward  Mortimer,  third  Earl  of  Marche, 
by  Philippa,  sole  daughter  and  hdress  of 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence. 

The  third  In  descent  from  the  above-men- 
tioned John  Richmond,  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  families  c^  Vaux,  crfTriermain. 
Caterlen.  and  Torcrossock,  by  his  marriage 
with  Mabel  de  Vaux,  the  heiress  of  them. 
His  grandMii,  Henry  Kichmond,  died  without 
issue,  leaving  five  sisters  co-heiresses,  four 
of  whom  married ;  but  Margaret,  who  married 
William  Gale,  Esq.,  of  Whitehaven,  was  the 
only  one  who  had  male  issue  surviving.  She 
had  a  son.  and  a  daughter  married  to  Henr>- 
Curwen  01  Workington,  Esq.,  who  represented 
the  county  of  Cumberland  for  many  years 
in  Parliament,  and  by  her  had  a  daughter, 
married  to  John  Christian,  Esq.  (now  Curwen). 
John,  son  and  heir  of  William  Gale,  married 
Saran,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Christopher 
Wilson  of  Bardsea  Hall,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  by  Margaret,  aunt  and  co-heiress 
of  Thomas  Braddyl,  Esq.,  of  Braddyl,  and 
Conisbead  Priory,  in  the  same  county,  and 
had  issue  four  sons  and  two  daughtera.  ist, 
William  Wilson,  died  an  infant ;  2nd,  Wibwn. 
who  upon  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Thomas 
Braddyl,  without  issua,  succeeded  to  his 
estates,  and  took  the  name  of  Braddyl.  in 
pursuance  of  his  will,  by  the  King's  sign- 
manual  ;  3rd,  William,  died  young ;  and,  4th,* 
Henry  Richmond,  a  lieutenant-general  of 
the  •nny,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  R.  Baldwin ;  Margaret  married  Richard 
Greaves  Townlev,  Esq.  of  Fulboume,  in  the 
county  of  Camoridge,  and  of  Bellfield.  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster ;  Sarah  married  to 
Geoq^ie  Bigland  of  Bigland  Hall,  in  the  same 
county.  Wilson  Braddyl,  eldest  son  of  John 
Gale,  and  grandson  of  Margaret  Richmond, 
married  Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Mat- 
thias Gale,  Bsq.,of  Catgill  Hall  in  the  county 
of    Cumberlano,    by   Jane,    daughter  and 
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heiress  of  the  Rev.  S.  Bennet,  D.D. ;  and, 
as  the  eldest  snrviving  male  branch  of  the 
families  above-mentioned,  he  quarters,  in 
addition  to  his  own,  their  paternal  coats  in 
the  following:  order,  as  appears  by  the  records 
in  the  College  of  Arms,  ist,  Argent,  a  fess 
azure,  between  «  saltiers  of  the  same,  oiarged 
with  an  anchor  between  a  lions*  heads  erawd, 
or,— Gale,  md,  Or,  a  bars  gemelles  gules, 
and  a  chief  or,— Richmond.  3rd,  Or,  a  fess 
cheqney,  or  and  gules  between  9  gerbes 
gules,— Vaux  of  Caterlen.  4th,  Gules,  a  fess 
cheqney^r  and  gules  between  9  gerboi  or,— 
Vaux  of  Torcrossock.    5th,  Argent,  (not  verL 


as  stated  by  Bum,)  a  bend  chequey,  or  and 
gules,  for  Vaux  of  Triermain.  6tb,  Gules, 
a  cross  patonce,  or,  Delamore.  7th,  Gules, 
6  lions  rampant  ai^nt,  3,  a,  and  i.— Ley- 
bourne. — ^This  more  detailed  genealogy  of 
the  family  of  Triermain  was  obligingly  sent 
to  the  antnor  by  Major  Braddyll  oTContshead 
Priory.  

Note  IIL 

Htpass^dRtdPrnrUh's  TahU  Round. 
-P.  557. 

A  circular  intrenchment,  about  half  a  mile 
from  Penrith,  is  thus  popularly  termed.  The 
circle  within  the  ditch  is  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  paces  in  circumference,  with  open- 
ings, or  approaches,  directly  opposite  to  each 
other.  As  the  fiitcn  is  on  the  mner  side,  it 
could  not  be  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
defence,  and  it  has  reasonably  been  con- 
jectured that  the  enclosure  was  designed  for 
the  solemn  exercise  of  feats  of  chivalry,  and 
the  embankment  around  for  the  convenience 
of  the  spectators. 

Note  IV. 
Mayburgifs  mound. — P.  557. 
Higher  up  the  river  Bamont  than  Arthur's 
Round  Table,  is  a  prodigious  enclosure  of 
great  antiquity,  formed  by  a  collection  of 
stones  upon  the  top  of  a  gently  slicing  hill, 
called  Jiaybnrgh.  In  the  plain  which  it 
encloses  there  stands  erect  an  unhewn  stone 
of  twelve  feet  in  height  Two  similar  masses 
are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  during  the 
memory  of  man.  The  whole  appears  to  be 
a  monument  of  Druidical  times. 


NoteV. 


Tht  Monarchy  brtathUs*  and  ofmamed^ 
Back  on  thtfaialcattUgaaed: 
Nor  tower  nor  donjon  could  ho  *py.^ 
Darkening- against  the  momingsky. 

-^•563. 
— *  We  now  gained  a  view  of  the  Vale  of 
St.  John's,  a  very  narrow  dell,  hemmed  in  by 
mountains,  through  which  a  small  brook 
makes  many  meanderings,  washing  little 
enclosures  of  grass-ground,  which  stretch  up 


the  rising  of  the  hills.  In  the  widest  part 
of  the  dafeyon  are  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  an  ancient  ruined  castle,  which  seems  to 
stand  upon  the  summit  0^  a  little  mount,  die 
mountains  around  forming  an  amphitheatre. 
Thb  massive  bulwark  riiows  a  front  of  various 
towers,  and  makes  an  awful,  rude,  and  Gothic 
appearance,  with  its  lofty  turrets  and  ragged 
battlements;  we  traced  the  galleries,  the 
bending  arches,  the  buttresses.  The  greatest 
antiquity  stands  characteriied  in  its  archi- 
tecture ;  the  inhabitants  near  it  assert  it  is  an 
antediluvian  structure. 

*The  traveller's  curiod^  is  roused,  and  he 
prepares  to  make  a  nearer  approadi,  when 
that  curiosity  is  put  upon  the  rack,  by  his 
being  assured,  that,  if  he  advances,  certain 
genii  who  govern  the  place,  by  virtue  of  their 
supernatural  art  and  necromancy,  will  strip 
it  of  all  its  beauties,  and  by  enchantment, 
transform  the  magic  walls.  The  vale  seems 
adapted  for  the  habitation  of  such  beinn; 
its  gloomy  recesses  and  retirements  lode  luce 
haunts  ofevil  spirits.  There  was  no  delusion 
in  the  report ;  we  were  soon  convinced  of  its 
truth ;  for  this  piece  of  antiquity,  so  venerable 
and  noble  in  its  aspect,  as  we  drew  near, 
changed  its  figure,  and  proved  no  other  than 
a  riiaken  massive  pile  of  rocks,  whidi  stand 
in  the  midst  of  this  little  vale,  disunited  from 
the  adjoining  mountains,  ana  have  ao  much 
the  r^  form  and  resemblance  of  a  castle, 
that  they  bear  the  name  of  the  Castle  Rocks 
of  St.  John.'— HuTCHlHSOH's  Excursion  to 
tkoLakes^  p.  121. 


Note  VI. 
Thojhwtr  of  Ckivalry, 
7%sre  GataadsaUmtk  manly gract. 
Yet  maiden  meekness  in  kisjace; 
Tkere  idorolt  qftke  iron  mace^ 

And  love-lorn  Tristrem  tkere. 
-P.  564. 
The  characters  named  in  the  stansa  are  all 
of  them  more  or  less  distinguished  in  the 
romances  which  treat  of  King  Arthur  and 
his  Round  Table,  and  their  names  are  stiuqg 
together  according  to  the  established  custom 
ofminstrelsnpon  such  occasions :  for  exampK 
in  the  ballad  of  theMarriage  of  Sir  Gaw'— 

'Sir  Lancelot.  Sir  Stephen  boktok 
Th^  rode  with  them  that  daye. 
And.  foramoit  of  the  companye. 
There  rode  the  atewarde  Kaye. 
•Soe  did  Sir  Banter,  and  Sir  Boce. 

And  cka  Sir  Gairatte  keen. 
Sir  Tristrem  too^  that  gentlb  ladght. 
To  the  forest  fresh  and  green^ 


Note  VIL 


Lancelot^  tkat  ever  more 

Looked  stolen^un'se  on  tke  Queen.— V.  564. 

Upon  this  delicate  subject  hear  Richard 
Robinson,  dtixen  of  London,  in  his  AsKrtioB 
of  King  Arthur:  —  'But  as  it  is  a  thing 
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flnfficieotly  apparent  that  she  (Goeoever,  wife 
of  Kinff  Arthur)  was  beautifol,  to  it  is  a 
thing  doabted  whether  she  was  chaste,  yea 
or  no.  Truly,  so  far  as  I  can  with  honestie. 
I  would  spare  the  impayred  honour  and 
fame  of  noble  women.  But  yet  the  truth 
of  the  historic  pluckes  me  by  the  eare,  and 
willeth  not  onely,  but  commandeth  me  to 
declare  what  the  ancients  have  deemed  of 
her.  To  wrestle  or  contend  with  so  great 
authoritie  were  indeede  unto  mei  a  con^ 
troversie,  and  that  greate.*— ^xsrr/iim  0/ 
KingArihurt,  ImpriniidbyJohH  Wotfi^ 
London^  158a. 

NOTB  VIII. 

Tkert  nwrv  two  who  loved  ikHrntighbour^ 
wives^ 

And  ons  toko  lovod  kis  own,—'?,  565. 

*  In  our  forefathers*  tyme,  when  Papistrie. 
as  a  standyng  poole,  covered  and  ovenlowea 


all  England^  fewe  books  were  read  in  our 
tongue,  savymg  certaine  bookesof  chevalrie, 
as  they  said,  for  pastime  and  pleasure ;  which, 
as  some  say.  were  made  in  the  monasteries, 
by  idle  monks  or  wanton  chanons.  As  one, 
for  example,  £^  Morio  ^ Arthurs ;  the 
whole  pleasure  of  which  book  standeth  in 
two  spectall  poynts,  in  open  manslaughter 
and  bold  bawdrye;  in  which  booke  they 
be  counted  the  noblest  knightes  that  do  kill 
most  men  without  any  quarrelL  and  commit 
fowlest  adoulteries  by  sutlest  shiftes ;  as  Sir 
Launcelot,  with  the  wife  of  King  Arthur, 
his  master ;  Sir  Tristram,  with  tnc  wife  of 
King  Marke,  his  uncle ;  Sir  Lamerocke,  with 
the  wife  of  King  Lote,  that  was  his  own 
aunt  This  is  good  stuffe  for  wise  men  to 
laugh  at;  or  honest  men  to  take  pleasure 
at ;  yet  I  know  when  God*s  Bible  was  banished 
the  Court,  and  La  Morte  d*Arthure  received 
into  the  Prince's  chamber.*  —  ASCHAM*S 
ScMo(^ma9tor, 
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THE  COMIIITTBB  OP  SUBSCRIBERS  FOR  RBUBP  OP  THE  PORTUOUBSB  SUFFERERS, 
III  WHICH  HE  PRESIDES, 

THIS  POEM, 

(the   vision   of   don    RODERICK,) 

COMPOSED  POR  THE  BBHEPIT  OF  THE  FUND  UNDER  THEIR  MANAQBMENi; 

IS  RESPECTFUIXT  INSCRIBED 

BY 

WALTER  SCOTT. 


Lives  there  a  strain,  whose  sounds 
of  mounting  fire 
May  rise  distinguish'd  o'er  the 
din  of  war ; 
Or  died  it  with  yon  master  of  the  lyre, 
Who  sung  beleaguered  Ilion's  evil 
star? 
Such,  Wellington,  might  reach  thee 
from  afar, 
WafUng  its   descant  wide   o*er 
ocean's  range ; 
Nor  shouts,  nor  clashing  arms,  its 
mood  could  mar. 
All  as  it  swell'd  'twixt  each  loud 
trumpet-change. 
That   clangs    to    Britain   victory,    to 
Portugal  revenge  1 


Yes,  such  a  stnun,  with  all  o'er- 
pouring  measure. 
Might  melodize  with  each  tumul- 
tuous sound. 
Each  voice  of  fear  or  triumph,  woe 
or  pleasure. 
That  rings   Mondego's  ravaged 
shores  around ; 
The  thundering  cry  of  hosts  with 
conquest  crowned. 
The  female    shriek,  the   ruin'd 
peasant's  moan, 
The  shout  of  captives  from  their 
chains  unbound. 
The  foil'd  oppressor's  deep  and 
sullen  groan, 
A  nation's  choral  h3rmn  for  tyranny 
o'erthrown. 
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But  we,  weak  minstrels  of  a  laggard 
day, 
Skiird  but  to  imitate  an  elderpage, 
Timid  and  raptureless,  can  we  repay 
The  debt  thou   claim'st  in  this 
exhausted  age  ? 
Thou  giv*st  our  lyres  a  theme  that 
might  engage 
Those  that  could  send  thy  name 
o'er  sea  and  land. 
While  sea  and  land  shall  last;  for 
Homer*s  rage 
A  theme;  a  theme  for  Milton's 
mighty  hand  ! 
How   much  unmeet  for  us,   a  faint 
degenerate  band. 


Ye  mountains  stem,  within  whose 
rugged  breast 
The  friends  of  Scottish  freedom 
found  repose ; 
Ye  torrents,  whose  hoarse  sounds 
have  soothed  their  rest. 
Returning    from     the     field     of 
vanquish'd  foes ; 
Say,    have    ye    lost    each    wild 
mi^estic  close. 
That  erst  the  choir  of  Bards  or 
Druids  flung ; 
What  time  their  hymn  of  victory 
arose, 
And  Cattraeth's  glens  with  voice 
of  triumph  rung. 
And  mystic  Merlin  harp'd,  and  grey- 
hair*d  Ll3rwarch  sung ! 


Oh,  if  your  wilds  such  minstrelsy 
retain, 
As    sure  your   changeful   gales 
seem  oft  to  say, 
When  sweeping  wild  and  sinking 
soft  again. 
Like  trumpet-jubilee,  or  harp's 
wild  sway ; 


If  ye  can  echo  such  triumphant  lay, 
Then  lend  the  note  to  him  has 
loved  you  long ; 
Who  pious  gather'd  each  tradition 
grey. 
That  floats  your  solitary  wastes 
along, 
And  with  affection   vain  gave  them 
new  voice  in  song. 


For  not  till  now,  how  oft  soe'er 
the  task 
Of  truant  verse   hath   lightened 
graver  care, 
From  muse  or  sylvan  was  he  wont 
to  ask. 
In  phrase  poetic,  inspiration  fair; 
Careless  he  gave  his  numbers  to 
the  air ; 
They  came  unsought  for  if  ap- 
plauses came ; 
Nor  for  himself  prefers  he  now  the 
prayer : 
Let  but  his  verse  befit  a  hero's 
fame. 
Immortal  be  the  verse— forgot   the 
poet's  name ! 


Hark,  from  yon  misty  cairn  their 
answer  tost : 
*  Minstrel,   the   fame    of   whose 
romantic  lyre. 
Capricious-swelling  now,  may  soon 
be  lost. 
Like  the    light    flickering    of   a 
cottage  fire ; 
If  to  such  task  presumptuous  thou 
aspire, 
Seek  not  from  us  the  meed  to 
warrior  due : 
Age  after  age  has  gather'd  son  to  sire, 
Since  our  grey  cliffs  the  din  of 
conflict  knew. 
Or,  pealing  through  our  vales,  vic- 
torious bugles  blew. 
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*  Deca3r'd  our  old  traditionary  lore, 

Save  where  the  lingering  fays 
renew  their  ring. 
By   milk-maid    seen    beneath    the 
hawthorn  hoar, 
Or  round  the  marge  of  Minch- 
more's  haunted  spring ; 
Save  where  their   legends    grey- 
hair'd  shepherds  sing, 
That  now  scarce  win  a  listening 
ear  but  thine, 
Of    feuds    obscure,    and    Border 
ravaging. 
And   rugged   deeds    recount    in 
rugged  line, 
Of  moonlight  foray  made  on  Teviot. 
Tweed,  or  Tyne. 

IX. 

*No;  search  romantic  lands,  where 
the  near  Sun 
Gives  with  unstinted  boon  ethe- 
real flame, 
Where  the  rude  villager,  his  labour 
done. 
In    verse    spontaneous    charts 
some  favoured  name, 
Whether  01alia*s  charms  his  tribute 
claim. 
Her  eye  of  diamond,   and   her 
locks  of  jet ; 
Or  whether,  kindling  at  the  deeds 
of  Grseme, 
He  sing,  to  wild  Morisco  measure 
set. 
Old  Albin's  red  claymore,  green  Erin's 
bayonet  1 

X, 

*  Explore  those  regions,  where  the 

flinty  crest 
Of   wild    Nevada    ever    gleams 

with  snows, 
Where   in   the  proud  Alhambra's 

ruin*d  breast 
Barbaric    monuments    of   pomp 

repose; 


Or  where    the    banners  of   more 
ruthless  foes 
Than  the  fierce  Moor  float  o'er 
Toledo's  fiuie, 
From  whose  tall  towers  even  now 
the  patriot  throws 
An  anxious  glance,  to  spy  upon 
the  plain 
The  blended  ranks  of  England,  Por- 
tugal, and  Spain. 

XI. 

*  There,  of  Numantian  fire  a  swarthy 
spark 
Still  lightens  in  the   sun-burnt 
native's  eye ; 
The  stately  port,  slow  step,  and 
visage  dark. 
Still   mark  enduring  pride  and 
constancy. 
And,  if  the  glow  of  feudal  chivalr>- 
Beam  not,  as  once,  thy  nobles' 
dearest  pride, 
Iberia  I  oft  thy  crestless  peasantrj* 
Have  seen  the  plumed  Hidalgo 
quit  their  side. 
Have    seen,  yet   dauntless  stood— 
'gainst  fortune  fought :and  died. 

XII. 

'And  cherish'd   still   by  that  un- 
changing  race, 
Are  themes  for  minstrelsy  more 
high  than  thine ; 
Of  strange  tradition  many  a  mystic 
trace. 
Legend  and  vision,  prophecy  and 
sign; 
Where  wonders  wild  of  Arabesque 
combine 
With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker 
shade, 
Forming  a  model  meet  for  minstrel 
line. 
Go,    seek    such    theme!*    The 
Mountain  Spirit  said : 
With  filial  awe   I   heard;  I  heard, 
and  I  obey'd. 
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II. 

I. 
Rearing    their    crests    amid    the 
cloudless  skies, 
And  darkly  clustering  in  the  pale 
moonlight, 
Toledo's  holy  towers  and  spires 
arise, 
As  from  a  trembling  lake  of  silver 
white. 
Their  mingled  shadows  intercept 
the  sight 
Of  the  broad  burial-ground  out> 
stretchM  below, 
And   nought  disturbs  the    silence 
of  the  night ; 
All  sleeps  in  sullen  shade,   or 
silver  glow, 
All  save  the  heavy  swell  of  Teio's 
ceaseless  flow. 

II. 
All  save  the  rushing  swell  of  Teio's 
tide. 
Or,    distant   heard,    a  courser's 
neigh  or  tramp; 
Their  changing  rounds  as  watchfiil 
horsemen  ride, 
To    guard    the    limits    of   King 
Roderick's  camp. 
For,  through  the  river's  night-fog 
rolling  damp, 
Was    many    a    proud    pavilion 
dimly  seen. 
Which  glimmer'd  back,  against  the 
moon's  fiUr  lamp. 
Tissues  of  silk  and  silver  twisted 
sheen. 
And  standards  proudly  pitchM,  and 
warders  arm'd  between. 

lU. 

But    of  their    monarches    person 

keeping  ward. 
Since  last  the  deep-mouth'd  bell 

of  vespers  toU'd, 
The  chosen  soldiers  of  the  royal 

guard 


The    post    beneath    the    proud 
cathedral  hold: 
A  band  unlike  their  Gothic  sires  of 
old. 
Who,  for  the  cap  of  steel  and 
iron  mace. 
Bear  slender  darts,  and    casques 
bedeckt  with  gold. 
While  silver-studded  belts  their 
shoulders  grace. 
Where   ivory   quivers    ring   in    the 
broad  falchion's  place. 

IV. 

In  the  light  language  of  an  idle  court, 
They  murmur'd  at  their  master  s 
long  delay, 
And  held  his  lengthen'd  orisons  in 
sport: 
'What!  will  Don  Roderick  here 
till  morning  stay, 
To  wear  in  shrift  and  prayer  the 
night  away  ? 
And  are  his  hours  in  such  dull 
penance  past. 
For  fair  Florinda's  plunder'd  charms 
to  pay  t' 
Then   to  the  east  their   weary 
eyes  they  cast, 
And  wish'd  the  lingering  dawn  would 
glimmer  forth  at  last. 

V. 

But,  far  within, Toledo's  prelate  lent 
An  ear  of  fearful  wonder  to  the 
King; 
The  silver  lamp  a  fitful  lustre  sent. 
So    long    that    sad    confession 
witnessing : 
For  Roderick  told  of  many  a  hidden 
thing. 
Such  as  are  lothly  utter'd  to  the  air, 
When  fear,   remorse,   and  shame 
the  bosom  wring, 
And    guilt    his    secret    burden 
cannot  bear. 
And  conscience  seeks  in  speech  a 
respite  from  despair. 
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VI. 

All  is  not  as  it  seems ;  the  female  train 

Full  on  the  prelate's  face  and  silver 

Know  by  their  bearing  to  disguise 

hair 

their  mood : ' 

The  stream  of  failing  light  was 

But  conscience  here,  as  if  in  high 

feebly  roll'd : 

disdain. 

But  Roderick's  visage,  though  his 

Sent  to  the  monarch's  cheek  the 

head  was  bare, 

burning  blood ; 

Was  shadow'd  by  his  hand  and 

He  stay'd  his  speech  abrupt,  and  up 

mantle's  fold. 

the  prelate  stood. 

While  of  his  hidden  soul  the  sins 

he  told, 

tZs 

Proud  Alaric's  descendant  could 

*  O  harden'd  offspring  of  an  iron  race! 

not  brook, 

What     of    thy     crimes,     Don 

That  mortal  man  his  bearing  should 

Roderick,  shall!  say? 

behold. 

What  alms,  or  pn^ers,  or  penance. 

Or  boast  that  he  had  seen,  when 

can  efface 

conscience  shook, 

Murder'sdarkspot,  wash  treason's 

Fear  tame  a  monarch's  brow,  remorse 

stain  away ! 

a  vjrarrior's  look. 

For  the  foul  ravisherhowshall  I  pray, 

VII. 

Who,  scarce  repentant,  makes  his 

The  old  man's  faded  cheek  wax'd 

crime  his  boast  ? 

yet  more  pale 

How    hope    Almighty    vengeance 

As  many  a  secret  sad  the  king 

shall  delay, 

bewray'd, 

Unless  in  mercy  to  yon  Christian 

As  sign  and  glance  eked  out  the 

host. 

unfinished  Ule, 

He    spare    the    shepherd,    lest   the 

When  in  the  midst  his  faltering 

guiltless  sheep  be  lost.' 

whisper  staid. 

*  Thus  royal  Witiza  was  slain,'  he 

X. 

said; 

Then   kindled   the  dark  tyrant  in 

*Yet,   holy  father,  deem  not  it 

his  mood. 

was  I.' 

And   to   his   brow    return 'd   ii^ 

Thus    still    ambition    strives    her 

dauntless  gloom ; 

crimes  to  shade. 

*  And  welcome  then,'  he  cried,  *  be 

'  Oh  I    rather  deem  'twas   stem 

blood  for  blood. 

necessity ; 

For  treason  treacheiy,   for  dis- 

Self-preservation  bade,   and   I  must 

honour  doom ! 

kill  or  die. 

Yet  will  I  know  whence  come  they, 

VIII. 

or  by  whom. 

*  And  if  Florinda's  shrieks  alarm'd 

Show,  for  thou  canst ;  give  forth 

the  air. 

the  fated  key. 

If  she  invoked  her  absent  sire  in 

And    guide    me,    priest,    to    thai 

vain. 

mysterious  room. 

And  on  her  knees  implored  that 

Where,    if   aught    true    in    old 

I  would  spare. 

tradition  be. 

Yet,  reverend  priest,  thy  sentence 

His  nation's  future  fates  a  Spanish 

rash  refrain. 

king  shall  see.' 
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*  lU-fatedprince!  recall  the  desperate 
word, 
Or  pause  ere  yet  the  omen  thou 
obey! 
Bethink,    yon    spell-bound    portal 
would  afford 
Never      to      former      monarch 
entrance- way ; 
Nor  shall  it  ever  ope,  old  records  say, 
Save  to  a  king,  the  last  of  all  his 
line, 
What  time  his  empire  totters  to 
decay. 
And  treason  digs,  beneath,  her 
fatal  mine, 
And,  high  above,  impends  avenging 
wrath  divine.' 

XII. 

'  Prelate !  a  monarch's  fate  brooks 
no  delay ; 
Lead  on  T  The  ponderous  key 
the  old  man  took, 
And  held  the  winking  lamp,  and  led 
the  way, 
By  winding  stair,  dark  aisle,  and 
secret  nook, 
Then  on  an  ancient  gateway  bent 
his  look ; 
And,  as  the  key  the  desperate 
king  essay'd. 
Low      mutter'd      thunders      the 
cathedral  shook. 
And  twice  he  stopped,  and  twice 
new  effort  made, 
Till  the  huge  bolts  roU'd  back,  and  the 
loud  hinges  brayM. 

ZIII. 

Long,   large,  and  lofly,  was  that 
vaulted  hall; 
Roof,  walls,  and  floor,  were  all  of 
marble  stone. 
Of  polished  marble,  black  as  funeral 
pall, 
Carved  o*er  with  signs  and  char- 
acters unknown. 
A  paly  light  as  of  the  dawning  shone 


Through  the  sad  bounds,  but  whence 

they  could  not  spy ; 
For  window  to  the  upper  air  was 
none; 
Yet  by  that  light  Don  Roderick 
could  descry 
Wonders  that  ne'er  till  then  were  seen 
by  mortal  eye. 


Grim  sentinels,  against  the  upper 
wall. 
Of  molten  bronze,  two  statues  held 
their  place ; 
Massive  their  naked   limbs,   their 
stature  tall, 
Their  frowning  foreheads  golden 
circles  grace. 
Moulded  they  seem*d  for  kings  of 
giant  race, 
That  lived  and  sinn'd  before  the 
avenging  flood ; 
This  grasp'd  a  scythe,  that  rested 
on  a  mace ; 
This  spread  his  wings  for  flight, 
that  pondering  stood ; 
Each    stubborn    seem'd    and     stern, 
immutable  of  mood. 


Fix'd  was  the  right-hand   giant's 
brazen  look 
Upon  his  brother's  glass  of  shifting 
sand. 
As  if  its  ebb  he  measured  by  a  book, 
Whose  iron  volume   loaded  his 
huge  hand ; 
In  which  was  wrote  of  many  a  fallen 
land. 
Of  empires  lost,  and  kings  to  exile 
driven : 
And  o'er  that  pair  their  names  in 
scroll  expand — 
*  Lo,  Destiny  and  Time  I  to  whom 
by  Heaven 
The  guidance  of  the  earth  is  for  a 
season  given.' 
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Even  while  they  read,  the  sand-glass 
wastes  away ; 
And,  as  the  last  and  lagging  grains 
did  creep. 
That  right-hand  giant  'gan  his  club 
upsway, 
As  one  that  startles  from  a  heavy 
sleep. 
Full  on  the  upper  wall  the  mace's 
sweep 
At  once  descended  with  the  force 
of  thunder. 
And   hurtling   down   at   once,    in 
crumbled  heap, 
The  marble  boundary  was  rent 
asunder, 
And  gave  to  Roderick's  view  new 
sights  of  fear  and  wonder. 

XVII. 

For  they  might  spy,  beyond  that 
mighty  breach, 
Realms  as  of  Spain  in  visionM 
prospect  laid, 
Castles  and  towers,  in  due  propor- 
tion each. 
As  by  some  skilful  artisfs  hand 
portray'd : 
Here,   crossed   by    many   a   wild 
Sierra's  shade. 
And  boundless  plains  that  tire  the 
traveller's  eye ; 
There,  rich  with  vineyard  and  with 
oUve  glade. 
Or  deep-embrown'd  by  forests 
huge  and  high, 
Or  wash'd  by  mighty  streams,  that 
slowly  murmured  by. 
xvni. 
And  here,  as*erst  upon  the  antique 
stage, 
Pass'd  forth  the  band  of  masquers 
trimly  led, 
In    various    forma,    and    various 
equipage, 
While  fitting  strains  the  hearer's 
fancy  fed ; 


So,  to  sad  Roderick's  eye  in  order 
spread. 
Successive    pageants    fill'd    that 
mystic  scene, 
Showing  the  Cate  of  battles  ere  they 
Ucd, 
And  issue  of  events  that  had  not 
.been; 
And,  ever  and  anon,  strange  sounds 
were  heard  between, 
xiz. 
First  shrill'd  an  unrepeated  female 
shriek! 
It  seemed  as  if  Don  Roderick  knew 
the  call. 
For  the  bold  blood  was  blanching 
in  his  cheek. 
Then  answer'd  kettle-dnim  and 
atabal, 
Gong-peal  and  cjrmbal-dank  the  ear 
appal. 
The    TecWr    war-cry,    and   the 
Lelie's  yell. 
Ring  wildly  dissonant  alongthe  halL 
Needs  not  to  Roderick  their  dread 
import  tell ; 
*  The  Moor  I '  he  cried,  *  the  Moor  :— 
ring  out  the  tocsin  bell  1 

XX. 

*  They  come,  they  come,  I  see  the 
groaning  lands 
White  with  the  turbans  of  each 
Arab  horde; 
Swart  Zaarah  joins  her  misbelieving 
bands. 
Alia  and  Mahomet  their  battle- 
word, 
The  choice  they  yield,  the  Koran 
or  the  Sword ; 
See  how  the  Christians  rush  to 
arms  amain  1 
In  yonder  shout  the  voice  of  conflict 
roar'd. 
The  shadowy  hosts  are  dosing 
on  the  plain — 
Now,  God  and  Saint  lago  strike,  for 
the  good  cause  of  Spain ! 
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*  By  Heaven,  the  Moors  prevail ! 
the  Christians  yield  1 
.Their  coward  leader  gives  for 
flight  the  sign ! 
The  sceptred  craven  mounts  to  quit 
the  field- 
Is  not  yon  steed  Orelio  ?  Yes,  'tis 
mine! 
But  never  was  shetum'd  from  battle- 
line: 
Lo  1  where  the  recreant  spurs  o*er 
stock  and  stone  I 
Curses  pursue  the  slave,  and  wrath 
divine  I 
Rivers  ingulph  him ! '  *  Hush/  in 
shuddering  tone, 
The  Prelate  said ;  *  rash  Prince,  yon 
vision'd  form's  thine  own.* 

XXII. 

Just  then,  a  torrent  cross*d  the  flier's 
course; 
The  dangerous  ford  the  kingly 
Likeness  tried ; 
But  the  deep  eddies  whelm'd  both 
man  and  horse. 
Swept   like    benighted    peasant 
down  the  tide ; 
And  the  proud  Moslemah  spread  far 
and  wide, 
As  numerous  as  their  native  locust 
band; 
Berber  and  Ismaers  sons  the  spoils 
divide. 
With  naked  scimitars  mete  out 
the  land, 
And  for  the  bondsmen  base  the  free- 
bom  natives  brand. 

xxiix. 
Then  rose  the  grated   Harem,  to 
enclose 
The    loveliest    maidens    of   the 
Christian  line; 
Then,  menials,  to  their  misbelieving 
foes, 


Ca8tile*8  young  nobles  held  for- 
bidden wine ; 
Then,  too,  the  holy  cross,  salvation's 
sign. 
By  impious  hands  was  from  the 
altar  thrown. 
And  the  deep  aisles  of  the  polluted 
shrine 
Echo'd,  for  holy  hymn  and  organ- 
tone. 
The  Santon's  frantic  dance,  the  Fakir's 
gibbering  moan. 

xxrv. 

How  fares  Don  Roderick  ?  E'en  as 

one  who  spies 
•  Flames  dart  their  glare  o'er  mid- 

night^s  sable  woof« 
And  hears  around  his  children's 
piercing  cries, 
And  sees  the  pale  assistants  stand 
aloof; 
While  cruel  conscience  brings  him 
bitter  proof, 
His  folly  or  his  crime  have  caused 
his  g^ef ; 
And   while   above   him   nods   the 
crumbling  roof, 
He   curses   earth   and    Heaven, 
himself  in  chief- 
Desperate  of  earthly  aid,  despairing 
Heaven's  relief! 


That  scythe-arm'd  giant  turn'd  his 
fatal  glass 
And  twilight  on  the  landscape 
closed  her  wings ; 
Far  to  Asturian  hills  the  war-sounds 
pass. 
And   in   their   stead    rebeck   or 
timbrel  rings ; 
And  to  the  sound  the  bell-deck'd 
dancer  springs, 
Bazaars  resound  as  when  their 
marts  are  met. 
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In  tourney  light  the  Moor  his  jerrid 
flings, 
And    on    the    land    as    evening 
seem'd  to  set, 
The  Imaum's  chant  was  heard  from 
mosque  or  minaret. 


So  passM  that  pageant.    Ere  another 
came, 
The  visionary  scene  was  wrapped 
in  smoke, 
Whose   sulph'rous   wreaths    were 
crossed  by  sheets  of  flame ; 
With  every  flash  a  bolt  explosive 
broke, 
Till   Roderick  deem'd   the    fiends 
had  burst  their  yoke. 
And   waved  'gainst  heaven  the 
infernal  gonfalone! 
For  War  a  new  and  dreadful  lan- 
guage spoke, 
Never  by  ancient  warrior  heard 
or  known ; 
Lightning  and  smoke  her  breath,  and 
thunder  was  her  tone. 


From  the  dim  landscape  roll  the 
clouds  away — 
The    Christians    have    regain*d 
their  heritage; 
Before  the  Cross  has  waned  the 
Crescent's  ray 
And  many  a  monastery  decks  the 
stage. 
And  lofty  church,  and  low-browM 
hermitage. 
The  land  obe3rs  a  hermit  and  a 
knight, — 
The  genii  those  of  Spain  for  many 
an  age; 
This  clad   in  sackcloth,  that  in 
armour  bright. 
And  that  was  Valour    named,   this 
Bigotry  was  hight. 


XXVI 1 1. 

Valour  was  harness'd  like  a  chief 
of  old, 
Arm'd  at  all  points,  and  prompt 
for  knightly  gest ; 
His  sword  was  temper*d    in    the 
Ebro  cold, 
Morena's   eagle    plume    adom'd 
his  crest, 
The  spoils  of  Afric*s  lion  bound  his 
breast. 
Fierce   he  stepp'd  forward  and 
flung  down  his  gage ; 
As  if  of  mortal  kind  to  brave  the  best 
Him  followed  his  companion,  dark 
and  sage. 
As  he,  my  master,  sung  the  dangerous 
Archimage. 


Haughty  of  heart   and   brow   the 
warrior  came. 
In  look  and  language  proud  as 
proud  might  be. 
Vaunting    his    lordship,     lineage, 
fights,  and  fame : 
Yet  was  that  barefoot  monk  more 
proud  than  he : 
And  as  the  ivy  climbs  the  tallest  tree. 
So  round  the  loftiest  soul  hu  toik 
he  wound. 
And   with  his  spells  subdued  the 
fierce  and  free. 
Till  ermined  age,  and  youth  in 
arms  renown'd. 
Honouring  his  scourge  and  hair-cloth, 
meekly  kiss'd  the  ground. 

XXX. 

And  thus  it  chanced  that  Valour 
peerless  knight, 
Wlio  ne*er   to    king   or    kaiser 
veil*d  his  crest. 
Victorious  still  in  bull-feast  or  in 
fight. 
Since  first  his  limbs  with  mail  be 
did  invest, 
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Stoop'd    ever   to   that   anchoret's 
behest; 
Nor  reasoned  of  the  right,  nor  of 
the  wrong, 
But  at  his  bidding  laid  the  lance 
in  rest. 
And    wrought    fell     deeds    the 
troubled  world  along, 
For  he  was  fierce  as  brave,  and  piti- 
less as  strong. 


Ofl  his  proud  galleys  sought  some 
new-found  world, 
That  latest  sees  the  sun,  or  first 
the  mom; 
Still   at   that  Wizard's    feet    their 
spoils  he  hurl'd— 
Ingots   of  ore  from  rich  Potosi 
borne, 
Crowns  by  Caciques,  aigrettes  by 
Omr^is  worn, 
Wrought  of  rare  gems,  but  broken, 
rent,  and  foul; 
Idols  of  gold  from  heathen  temples 
torn, 
Bedabbled  all  with  blood.     With 
grisly  scowl 
The  hermit  mark'd   the  stains,   and 
smiled  beneath  his  cowl. 


Then  did  he  bless  the  offering,  and 
bade  make 
Tribute  to  Heaven  of  gratitude 
and  praise ; 
And  at  his  word  the  choral  hymns 
awake, 
And    many  a    hand    the    silver 
censer  sways; 
Bat,  with  the  incense-breath  these 
censers  raise. 
Mix  steams  from  corpses  smoul- 
dering in  the  fire ; 
The  groans  of  prison'd  victims  mar 
the  lays, 


And  shrieks  of  agony  confound 
the  quire; 
While,  'mid  the  mingled  sounds,  the 
darkened  scenes  expire. 


Preluding   light,  were    strains    of 
music  heard, 
As    once    again    revolved     that 
measured  sand; 
Such  sounds  as  when,  for  sylvan 
dance  prepared. 
Gay  Xeres  summons  forth   her 
vintage  band; 
When  for  the  light  bolero  ready 
stand 
The  mozo  blithe,  with  gay  mu- 
chacha  met, 
He  conscious  of  his  broider*d  cap 
and  band. 
She  of  her  netted  locks  and  light 
corsette, 
Each  tiptoe   perch'd  to  spring,  and 
shake  the  castanet. 


And  well  such  strains  the  opening 
scene  became ; 
For  Valour  had  relax'd  his  ardent 
look, 
And  at  a  lady's  feet,  like  lion  tame, 
Lay  stretch'd,  full  loth  the  weight 
of  arms  to  brook ; 
And  soften'd  Bigotry,  upon  his  book, 
Patter'd  a  task  of  little  good  or  ill : 
But  the  blithe   peasant   plied  his 
pruning-hook, 
Whistled  the  muleteer  o'er  vale 
and  hill. 
And    rung    from    village-green     the 
merry  seguidille. 


Grey  royalty,  grown  impotent  of  toil, 
Let  the  grave   sceptre  slip  his 
lazy  hold ; 
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And,  careless,  saw  his  rule  become 
the  spoil 
Of  a  loose  female  and  her  minion 
bold. 
But  peace  was  on  the  cottage  and 
the  fold. 
From  court  intrigue,  from  bicker- 
ing faction  far ; 
Beneath  the   chestnut-tree    love's 
tale  was  told, 
And  to  the  tinkling  of  the  light 
guiUr, 
Sweet  stoop'd  the  western  sun,  sweet 
rose  the  evening  star. 


As    that    sea-cloud,    in    size    like 
human  hand, 
When  first  from  Carmel  by  the 
Tishbite  seen. 
Came  slowly  overshadowing  Israel's 
land, 
A    while,    perchance,    bedeck'd 
with  colours  sheen. 
While  yet  the   sunbeams    on    its 
skirts  had  been, 
Limning  with  purple  and  with 
gold  its  shroud, 
Till  darker  folds  obscured  the  blue 
serene. 
And  blotted  heaven    with    one 
broad  sable  cloud. 
Then  sheeted  raiq  burst  down,  and 
whirlwinds  howlM  aloud : 

XXXVII. 

Even  so,  upon  that  peaceful  scene 

was  pour'd, 
Like  gathering  clouds,  full  many 

a  foreign  band. 
And  he,  their  leader,  wore  in  sheath 

his  sword. 
And   oficrM  peaceful  front  and 

open  hand, 
Veiling  the  peijured  treachery  he 

plann'd 


By  friendship's  zeal  and  honour's 
specious  guise. 
Until  he  won  the  passes  of  the  land ; 
Then  burst  were  honour's  oath, 
and  friendship's  ties  I 
He  clutch'd  his  vulture-grasp,    and 
call'd  fair  Spain  his  prize. 


An  iron  crown  his  anxious  forehead 
bore; 
And  well  such  diadem  his  heart 
became. 
Who  ne'er  his  purpose  for  remorse 
gave  o'er. 
Or  check'd  his  course  for  piety 
or  shame ; 
Who,  train'd  a  soldier,  deem'd  a 
soldiers  fame 
Might  flourish  in  the  wreath  of 
battles  won. 
Though  neither  truth  nor  honour 
deck'd  his  name ; 
Who,   placed  by  fortune  on  a 
monarch's  throne, 
Reck'd  not  of  monarch's   faith,   or 
mercy's  kingly  tone. 


From  a  rude  isle  his  ruder  lineage 
came, 
The  spark  that,  from  a  subiub- 
hovel's  hearth 
Ascending,  wraps  some  capital  in 
flame. 
Hath  not  a  meaner  or  more  sordid 
birth. 
And  for  the  soul  that  bade  him  waste 
the  earth, 
The  ssfble  land-flood  from  some 
swamp  obscure, 
That  poisons  the  glad  husband-field 
with  dearth, 
And  by  destruction  bids  its  fame 
endure, 
Hath  not  a  source  more  suHen,  stag- 
nant, and  impure. 
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Before  that  leader  strode  a  shadow^' 
form; 
Her  limbs  like  mi^t,  her  torch  like 
meteor  showed. 
With    which    she    beckon*d    him 
through  fight  and  storm, 
And  all  he  crush'd  that  cross'd  his 
desperate  road, 
Nor  thought,  nor  fear*d,  nor  look'd 
on  what  he  trode. 
Realms  could  not  glut  his  pride, 
blood  could  not  slake, 
So  oft  as  e'er  she  shook  her  torch 
abroad — 
It  was  Ambition  bade  her  terrors 
wake, 
Nor  deign'd  she,  as  of  yore,  a  milder 
form  to  take. 


No  longer  now  she  spum'd  at  mean 
revenge, 
Or  staid  her  hand  for  conquer'd 
foeman's  moan ; 
As  when,  the  fates  of  aged  Rome  to 
change, 
By  Caesar's  side  she  cross'd  the 
Rubicon. 
Nor  joy*d  she  to  bestow  the  spoils 
she  won. 
As  when  the  banded  powers  of 
Greece  were  task'd 
To  war  beneath  the  youth  of  Mace- 
don  : 
No  seemly  veil  hermodern  minion 
ask'd. 
He  saw  her  hideous  face,  and  loved 
the  fiend  unmask'd. 


That  prelate  markM  his  march :  On 

banners,  blazed 
With  battles  won  in  many  a  distant 

land. 
On  eagle*standards  and  on  arms  he 

gazed; 


'And  hopest  thou  then/  he  said, 
*  thy  power  shall  stand  ? 
Oh,  thou  hast  builded  on  the  shifting 
sand, 
And  thou  hast  temper'd  it  with 
slaughter's  flood; 
And    know,    fell    scourge    in    the 
Almighty's  hand, 
Gore-mobten*d  trees  shall  perish 
in  the  bud. 
And  by  a  bloody  death ,  shall  die  the 
man  of  blood  1* 

XLIII. 

The  ruthless  leader  beckon'd  from 
his  train 
A  wan  fraternal  shade,  and  bade 
him  kneel, 
And   paled  his   temples  with  the 
crown  of  Spain, 
While  trumpets  rang,  and  heralds 
cried,  *  Castile!* 
Not  that  he  loved  him ;  no !  in  no 
man*s  weal, 
Scarce  in  his  own,  e'er  joy'd  that 
sullen  heart ; 
Yet  round  that  throne  he  bade  his 
warriors  wheel 
That  the  poor  puppet  might  per- 
form his  part, 
And  be  a  sceptred  slave,  at  his  stern 
beck  to  start. 

XLIV. 

But  on  the  natives  of  that  land  mis- 
used, 
Notlongthe  silence  of  amazement 
hung. 
Nor  brook'd  they  long  their  friendly 
faith  abused ; 
For,  with  a  common  shriek,  the 
general  tongue 
Exclaim'd,  *  To  arms !  *  and  fast  to 
arms  they  sprung. 
And  Valour  woke,  that  genius  of 
the  land! 
Pleasure,  and  ease,  and  sloth,  aside 
he  flung, 
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As  burst  th*  awakening  Nazarite 
his  bandy 
When  *gainst  his  treacherous  foes  he 
clenched  his  dreadful  hand. 


That    mimic    monarch    now    cast 
anxious  eye 
Upon  the  Satraps  that  begirt  him 
round, 
Now  doflTd  his  royal  robe  in  act  to  fly, 
And  from  his  brow  the  diadem 
unbound. 
So  ofl,  so  near,  the  patriot  bugle 
wound, 
From  Tank's  walls   to  Bilboa's 
mountains  blown. 
These  martial  satellites  hard  labour 
found, 
To  guard  a  while  his  substituted 
throne. 
Light  recking  of  hb  cause,  but  battling 
for  their  own. 


From  Alpuhara's  peak  that  bugle 
rung, 
And  it  was  echo*d  from  Corunna's 
wall; 
Stately  Seville  responsive  war-shot 
flung, 
Grenada  caught  it  in  her  Moorish 
hall ; 
Galicia  bade  herchildren  fight  orfall, 
Wild  Biscay  shook  his  mountain- 
coronet, 
Valencia  roused  her  at  the  battle-call, 
And,  foremost  still  where  Valour's 
sons  are  met. 
First  started  to  his  gun  each   fiery 
Miquelet. 


But  unappallM  and  burning  for  the 
fight, 
The  invaders  march,  of  victory 
secure ; 


Skilful  their  force  to  sever  or  unite, 
And  trained  alike  to  vanquish  or 
endure. 
Nor  skilful  less,  cheap  conquest  to 
ensure. 
Discord  to  breathe,  and  jealousy 
to  sow. 
To  quell  by  boasting,  and  by  bribes 
to  lure ; 
While  nought  against  them  bring 
the  unpractised  foe. 
Save  hearts  for  Freedom's  cause,  and 
hands  for  Freedom's  blow. 


Proudly  they  march ;  but,  O I  they 
march  not  forth 
By  one  hot  field  to  crown  a  brief 
campaign, 
As  when   their  eagles,  sweeping 
through  the  north. 
Destroyed    at    every    stoop   an 
ancient  reign  I 
Far  other  fate  had  Heaven  decreed 
for  Spain ; 
In  vain  the  steel,  in  vain  the  torch 
was  plied, 
New  patriot  armies  started  firom  the 
slain, 
High  blazed  the  war,  and  long, 
and  far,  and  wide, 
And  oft  the  God  of  battles  blest  the 
righteous  side. 


Nor  unatoned,  where  freedom's  foes 
prevail. 
Remained    their    savage    waste. 
With  blade  and  brand. 
By  day  the  invaders  ravaged  hill 
and  dale. 
But,    with    the    darkness,    the 
guerilla  band 
Came    like    night's    tempest,   and 
avenged  the  land, 
And   claim'd  for  blojod  the  re- 
tribution due, 
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Probed  the  hard  heart,  and  loppM 
the  murderous  hand ; 
And  dawn,  when  o'er  the  scene 
her  beams  she  threw, 
Midst  ruins  they  had  made,  the  spoilers' 
corpses  knew. 


What  minstrel  verse  may  sing,  or 
tongue  may  tell, 
Amid  the  vision'd  strife  from  sea  to 
sea, 
How  oft  the  patriot  banners  rose  or 
feU, 
Still  honour*d  in  defeat   as  vic- 
tory! 
For   that   sad    pageant   of   events 
to  be, 
Show*d  every  form  of  fight  by 
field  and  flood ; 
Slaughter  and  ruin,  shouting  forth 
their  glee. 
Beheld,    while    riding    on    the 
tempest  scud, 
The  waters  choked  with  slain,  the  earth 
bedrench'd  with  blood  I 


Then    Zaragoza — blighted   be   the 
tongue 
That  names  thy  name  without  the 
honour  due ; 
For  never  hath  the  harp  of  minstrel 
rung 
Of  faith  so  felly  proved,  so  firmly 
true! 
Mine,  sap,  and  bomb,  thy  shatter'd 
ruins  knew. 
Each  art  of  war's  extremity  had 
room. 
Twice  from  thy  half-sack'd  streets 
the  foe  withdrew. 
And  when  at  length  stem  fate 
decreed  thy  doom. 
They  won   not   Zaragoza,    but   her 
children's  bloody  tomb. 


Yet  raise  thy  head,  sad  city !  though 
in  chains, 
Enthraird   thou    canst    not  be! 
Arise,  and  claim 
Reverence  from  every  heart  where 
freedom  reigns, 
For  what  thou  worshippest !  Thy 
sainted  dame. 
She  of  the  Column,  honour'd  be  her 
name. 
By  all,  whate'er  their  creed,  who 
honour  love ! 
And,  like  the  sacred  relics  of  the  flame 
That  gave  some  martyr  to  the 
bless'd  above, 
To  every  loyal  heart  may  thy  sad 
embers  prove ! 


Nor  thine  alone  such  wreck.  Gerona 
fair! 
Faithful  to  death  thy  herges  shall 
be  sung. 
Manning  the  towers  while  o*er  their 
heads  the  air 
Swart  as  the  smoke  from  raging 
furnace  hung ; 
Now  thicker  darkening  where  the 
mine  was  sprung. 
Now    briefly    lightened    by    the 
cannon's  flare, 
Now  arch'd  with  fire-sparks  as  the 
bomb  was  flung. 
And   redd'ning   now  with   con- 
flagration's glare. 
While  by  the  fatal  light  the  foes  for 
storm  prepare. 


While  all  around  was  danger,  strife, 
and  fear, 
While  the  earth  shook,  and  dark- 
ened was  the  sky. 

And  wide  destruction  stunnM  the 
listening  ear. 
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AppallM  the  heart,  and  stupified 
the  eye, 
Afar  was  heard  that  thrice-repeated 
cry, 
In  which  old  Albion's  heart  and 
tongue  unite, 
Whene'er  her  soul  is  up,  and  pulse 
beats  high, 
Whether  it  hail  the  wine  cup  or 
the  fight, 
And  bid  each  arm  be  strong,  or  bid 
each  heart  be  light 


Don  Rodericktum'd  him  as  the  shout 
grew  loud : 
A  varied    scene    the   changeful 
vision  show'd, 
For,  where  the  ocean  mingled  with 
the  cloud, 
A    gallant    navy    stemmed    the 
billows  broad. 
From  mast  and  stem  Saint  George's 
symbol  flow'd, 
Blent  with  the  silver  cross   to 
Scotland  dear; 
Mottling  the  sea   their   landward 
barges  row'd ; 
And  flash'd  the  sun  on  bayonet, 
brand,  and  spear, 
And  the  wild  beach  retum'd  the  sea- 
man's jovial  cheer. 


It  was  a  dread  yet  spirit-stirring 
sight  1 
The  billows  foam'd    beneath    a 
thousand  oars ; 
Fast  as  they  land   the   red-cross 
ranks  unite, 
Legions  on  legions  bright'ning  all 
the  shores. 
Then  banners  rise,  and  cannon-sig- 
nal roars, 
Then  peals  the  warlike  thunder 
of  the  drum. 


Thrills  the  loud  fife,  the  tmmpet- 
fiourish  pours, 
And  patriot  hopes  awake,   and 
doubts  are  dumb. 
For,  bold  in  fi^eedom's  cause,  the  bands 
of  ocean  come ! 


A  various  host  they  came,  whose 
ranks  display 
Each  mode  in  which  the  warrior 
meets  the  fight. 
The  deep  battalion  locks   its  firm 
array, 
And  meditates  his  aim  the  marks- 
man light ; 
Far  glance  the  light  of  sabres  flash- 
ing bright, 
Where  mounted  squadrons  shake 
the  echoing  mead ; 
Lacks  not  artillery  breathing  flame 
and  night, 
Nor  the  fleet  ordnance  whirl'd  by 
rapid  steed, 
That  rivals  lightning's  flash  in  ruin  and 
in  speed. 


A    various     host  —  from    kindred 
realms  they  came, 
Brethren  in  arms,  but  rivals  in 
renown ; 
For  yon  fair  bands  shall  merry  Eng- 
land claim, 
And  with  their  deeds  of  valour 
deck  her  crown. 
Hers  their  bold  port,  and  hers  their 
martial  frown. 
And  hers  their  scorn  of  death  in 
freedom's  cause. 
Their  eyes  of  azure,  and  their  locks 
of  brown, 
And  the  blunt  speech  that  bursts 
without  a  pause, 
And  freebom  thoughts,  which  league 
the  soldier  with  the  laws. 
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LIX. 

And  O  !  loved  warriors  of  the  Min- 
strel's  land ! 
Yonder  your  bonnets  nod,  your 
tartans  wave ! 
The  rugged   form   may  mark   the 
mountain  band, 
And  harsher  features,  and  a  mien 
more  grave ; 
But  ne'er  in  battle-field  throbb'd 
heart  so  brave, 
As  that  which  beats  beneath  the 
Scottish  plaid : 
And  when   the    pibroch  bids   the 
battle  rave. 
And  level  for  the  charge  your 
arms  are  laid, 
Where  lives  the  desperate  foe  that  for 
such  onset  staid  ? 

LX. 

Hark  !  from  yon  stately  ranks  what 
laughter  rings 
Mingling  wild  mirth  with  war's 
stem  minstrelsy, 
His  jest  while  each  blithe  comrade 
round  him  flings. 
And  moves  to  death  with  military 
glee: 
Boast,  Erin,  boast  them  !  tameless, 
frank,  and  free, 
In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in 
danger  known. 
Rough  nature's  children,  humorous 
as  she: 
And  He,  yon  Chieftain— strike  the 
proudest  tone 
Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle !  the  Hero 
is  thine  own. 

LXI. 

Kowon  the  scene  Vimeira  should  be 
shown. 
On  Talavera's  fight  should  Rode- 
rick gaze. 
And  hear  Corunna  wail  her  battle 
won, 
And  see  Busaco's  crest  with  light- 
ning blaze : 


But  shall  fond  fable  mix  with  heroes' 
praise? 
Hath   fiction's  stage  for  truth's 
long  triumphs  room  ? 
And  dare  her  wild-flowers  mingle 
with  the  bays. 
That  claim  a  long  eternity  to  bloom 
Around  the  warrior's  crest,  and  o'er 
the  warrior's  tomb  I 

LXII. 

Or  may  I  give  adventurous  fancy 
scope. 
And  stretch  a  bold  hand  to  the 
awful  veil 
That  hides  futurity  from  anxious 
hope. 
Bidding  beyond  it  scenes  of  glory 
hail. 
And   painting   Europe   rousing  at 
the  Ule 
Of   Spain's    invaders    from    her 
confines  hurl'd. 
While  kindling  nations  buckle  on 
their  mail. 
And  Fame,  with  darion-blast  and 
wings  unfurl'd, 
To  freedom  and  revenge  awakes  an 
injured  world  ? 

LXIII. 

O   vain,    though   anxious,    is    the 
glance  I  cast, 
Since  fate   has   mark'd   futurity 
her  own : 
Yet    fate    resigns    to    worth    the 
glorious  past. 
The   deeds    recorded,    and    the 
laurels  won. 
Then,  though  the  vault  of  destiny 
be  gone, 
King,  prelate,  all  the  phantasms 
of  ray  brain, 
Melted  away  like  mist-wreaths  in 
the  sun. 
Yet  grant  for  faith,  for  valour, 
and  for  Spain, 
One  note  of  pride  and  fire,  a  patriot's 
parting  strain  ! 
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I. 

'Who    shall    command    £strella*s 
mountain-tide 
Back  to  the  source,  when  tempest- 
chafed,  to  hie  t 
Who,  when  Gascogne's  vex'd  gulf 
is  raging  wide. 
Shall  hush   it   as   a   nurse   her 
infant's  cry  ? 
His   magic   power   let   such   vain 
boaster  try. 
And  when  the  torrent  shall  his 
voice  obey, 
And  Biscay's  whirlwinds  list  his 
lullaby, 
Let  him  stand  forth  and  bar  mine 
eagles'  way, 
And  they  shall  heed  his  voice,  and  at 
his  bidding  stay. 


*  Else  ne'er  to  stoop,  till  high  on 
Lisbon's  towers 
They    close    their    wings,    the 
symbol  of  our  yoke, 
And  their  own  sea  hath  whelm'd 
yon  red-cross  powers ! ' 
Thus,  on  the  summit  of  Alverca's 
rock. 
To  marshal,  duke,  and  peer,  Gaul's 
leader  spoke. 
While  downward  on  the  land 
his  legions  press. 
Before  them  it  was  rich  with  vine 
and  flock, 
And   smiled   like    Eden   in  her 
summer  dress ; 
Behind     their    wasteful    march,     a 
reeking  wilderness. 


And  shall  the  boastful  chief  main- 
tain his  word. 
Though  Heaven  hath  heard  the 
wailings  of  the  land, 


Though  Lusitania  whet  her  venge- 
ful sword. 
Though  Britons  arm,  and  Wei* 
lington  command ! 
No !  grim  Busaco's  iron  ridge  shall 
stand 
An  adamantine  barrier  to  his  force ; 
And  from  its  base  shall  wheel  his 
shattered  band. 
As  from  the  unshaken  rock  the 
torrent  hoarse 
Bears  off  its  broken  waves,  and  seeks 
a  devious  course. 


Yet  not  because  Alcoba's  mountain- 
hawk 
Hath   on   his  best  and   bravest 
made  her  food. 
In  numbers  confident,   yon   chief 
shall  baulk 
His  lord's  imperial  thirst  for  spoil 
and  blood : 
For    full    in    view    the    promised 
conquest  stood. 
And  Lisbon's  matrons  from  their 
walls,  might  simi 
The  myriads  that  had  half  the  world 
subdued, 
And  hear  the  distant  thunders  of 
the  drum. 
That  bids  the  bands  of  France  to  storm 
and  havoc  come. 


Four   moons    have    heard    these 
thunders  idly  roll'd. 
Have  seen  these  wistful  myriads 
eye  their  prey, 
As  famished  wolves  survey  a  guarded 
fold- 
But  in  the  middle  path  a  Lion  lay  •' 
At  length  they  move— but  not  to 
battle-fray, 
Nor  blaze  yon  fires  where  meets 
the  manly  fight ; 
Beacons  of  infamy,  they  light  the 
way 
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Where    cowardice   and   cruelty 
unite 
To   damn   with   double  shame   their 
ignominious  flight ! 

VI. 

O  triumph  for  the  fiends  of  lust  and 
wrath ! 
Ne*er  to  be  told,  yet  ne'er  to  be 
forgot, 
What  wanton  horrors  marlc'd  their 
wreckful  path ! 
The    peasant    butcher'd    in    his 
ruin'd  cot. 
The  hoary  priest  even   at  the  altar 
shot, 
Childhood  and  age  given  o'er  to 
sword  and  flame. 
Woman  to  infamy;— no  crime  forgot. 
By  which  inventive  demonsmight 
proclaim 
Immortal   hate   to   man,    and    scorn 
of  God's  great  name  I 

VII. 

The  rudest  sentinel,  in  Britain  bom, 
With  horror  paused  to  view  the 
havoc  done. 
Gave  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some 
wretch  forlorn. 
Wiped  his  stern  eye,  then  fiercer 
grasp'd  his  gun. 
Nor  with   less  zeal  shall  Britain's 
peaceful  son 
Exult  the  debt  of  sympathy  to  pay ; 
Riches  nor  poverty  the  tax  shall 
shun. 
Nor  prince  nor  peer,  the  wealthy 
nor  the  gay. 
Nor  the  poor   peasant's    mite,    nor 
bard's  more  worthless  lay. 

VIII. 

But   thou— unfoughten    wilt    thou 
yield  to  fate. 
Minion  of  fortune,  now  miscall'd 
in  vain ! 


Can  vantage-ground  no  confidence 
create, 
Marcella's    pass,    nor    Guarda's 
mountain-chain  ? 
Vainglorious     fugitive!     yet  •turn 
again !  " 

Behold,  where,  named  by  some 
prophetic  seer. 
Flows  Honour's  Fountain  \  as  fore- 
doom'd  the  stain 
From  thy  dishonour'd  name  and 
arms  to  clear — 
FaUen  child  of  fortune,  turn,  redeem 
her  favour  here .' 

IX. 

Yet,  ere  thou  tum'st.  collect  each 
distant  aid ; 
Those  chief  that    never   heard 
the  lion  roar  I 
Within   whose  souls   lives   not    a 
trace  portray'd, 
Of  Talavera,  or  Mondego's  shore ! 
Marshal  each  band  thou  hast,  and 
summon  more ; 
Of  war's  fell  stratagems  exhaust 
the  whole ; 
Rank    upon    rank,    squadron     on 
squadron  pour, 
Legion  on  legion  on  thy  foeman 
roll, 
And  weary  out  his  arm;  thou  canst 
not  quell  his  soul. 
x. 
O  vainly  gleams  with  steel  Agueda's 
shore, 
Vainly  thy  sqi^adrons  hide  As- 
suava's  plain. 
And   front  the  flying  thunders  as 
they  roar, 
With  frantic  charge  and  tenfold 
odds,  in  vain  I 
And   what   avails   thee    that,    for 
Cameron  slain. 
Wild  from  his  plaided  ranks  the 
yell  was  given  ? 


»  Sc,  Fueates  d'Honoro. 
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Vengeance  and  grief  gave  mountain- 
rage  the  rein, 
And,  at  the  bloody  spear-point 
headlong  driven, 
Thy^espot's  giant  guards  fled  like 
'  the  rack  of  heaven. 


Go,    baffled    boaster,     teach     thy 
haughty  mood 
To    plead    at    thine    imperious 
master*s  throne ; 
Say,  thou  hast  left  his  legions  in 
their  blood. 
Deceived  his  hopes,  and  frustrated 
thine  own ; 
Say,  that  thine  utmost  skill  and 
valour  shown, 
By  British  skill  and  valour  were 
outvied ; 
Last  say,  thy  conqueror  was  Wel- 
lington! 
And   if  he   chafe,   be  his    own 
fortune  tried — 
God   and   our  cause   to   friend,   the 
venture  we'll  abide. 


But  you,  ye  heroes  of  that  well- 
fought  day, 
How  shall   a   bard,  unknowing 
and  unknown. 

His  meed  to  each  victorious  leader 

pay* 

Or  bind  on  every  brow  the  laurels 
won?        , 
Yet  iain  my  harp  would  wake  its 
boldest  tone. 
O'er  the  wide  sea  to  hail  Cadogan 
brave; 
And  he,  perchance,  the  minstrel- 
note  might  own. 
Mindful  of  meeting   brief  that 
fortune  gave 
'Mid  yon  far  western  isles  that  hear 
the  Atlantic  rave. 


Yes !  hard  the  task,  when  Britons 
wield  the  sword, 
To  give  each  chief  and  every  field 
its  fame : 
Hark!  Albuera thunders Beresford, 
And  red  Barosa  shouts  for  daunt- 
less Graeme ! 
O  for  a  verse  of  tumult  and  of  flame, 
Bold   as  the    bursting    of  their 
cannon  sound, 
To  bid  the  world  re-echo  to  their 
fame! 
For  never  upon  gory  battle-ground 
With  conquest's  well-bought  wreath 
were  braver  victors  crown'd  1 


O  who  shall  grudge  him  Albuera*s 
bays, 
Who  brought  a  race  regenerate 
to  the  field, 
Roused    them    to    emulate    their 
fathers'  praise, 
Temper'd   their   headlong  rage, 
their  courage  steel'd. 
And   raised  fair  Lusitania's  fallen 
shield. 
And  gave  new  edge  to  Lusitania*s 
sword. 
And  taught  her  sons  forgotten  arms 
to  wield ! 
Shiver'd  my  harp,  and  burst  its 
every  ihord, 
If   it    forget    thy    worth,   victorious 
Beresford ! 


Not  on  that  bloody  field  of  battle 
won, 
Though    Gaul's    proud    legions 
roird  like  mist  away, 
Was  half  his  self-devoted  valour 
shown ; 
He  gaged  but  life  on  that  iUus- 
trious  day ; 
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But  when  he  toilM  those  squadrons 

Since  first  distinguished  in  the  onset 

to  array, 

bold, 

Who  fought  like  Britons  in  the 

Wild  sounding  when  the  Roman 

bloody  game, 

rampart  fell ! 

Sharper  than  Polish  pike  or  assagay, 

By    Wallace*    side    it    rung    the 

He  braved  the  shafts  of  censure 

Southron's  knell. 

and  of  shame, 

Aldeme,   Kilsythe,  and  Tibber, 

And,  dearer  far  than  life,  he  pledged 

own'd  its  fame, 

a  soldier's  fame. 

Tummell's  rude   pass    can    of   its 

XVI.   * 

terrors  tell. 

Nor  be   his  praise    o'erpast   who 

But  ne'er  from  prouder  field  arose 

strove  to  hide 

the  name, 

Beneath  the  warrior's  vest  affec- 

Than when  wild  Ronda  leam'd  the 

tion's  wound, 

conquering  shout  of  Grseme ! 

Whose  wish  Heaven  for  hiscountr/s 

weal  denied ; 

XVIII. 

Danger  and  fate  he  sought,  but 

But  all  too  long,  through  seas  un- 

glory found. 

known  and  dark, 

From  dime  to  clime,  where'er  war*s 

(With  Spenser's  parable  I  close 

trumpets  sound. 

my  tale) 

The  wanderer  went;  yet,  Cale- 

By shoal  and  rock  hath  steered  my 

donia,  still 

venturous  bark, 

Thine  was  his  thought  in  march  and 

And  landward  now  I  drive  before 

tented  ground ; 

the  gale. 

He  dream'd  'mid  Alpme  cliffs  of 

And  now  the  blue  and  distant  shore 

Athole's  hill. 

I  hail, 

And  heard  in  Ebro's  roar  his  Lyn- 

And  nearer  now  I  see  the  port 

doch's  lovely  rill. 

expand, 

And  now  I  gladly  fiirl  my  wearysail, 

XVII. 

And  as  the  prow  light  touches 

0  hero  of  a  race  renowned  of  old, 

on  the  strand, 

Whose   war-cry  oft    has  waked 

I  strike  my  red-cross  flag  and  bind 

the  battle-swell. 

my  skiff  to  land. 

END  OF  THE  VISION  OF  DON  RODERICK. 
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id  dignam  meinorare  toia,  Hitpania,  terris, 
^oz  hmnana  valet !— Claudiah. 


Thb  poem  is  founded  npon  a  Spanish 
tradition  particalarlj  detailed  in  the  fol- 
lowing Notes,  but  bearinjr  in  general  that  Don 
Roderick,  the  last  GoUiic  King^  of  Spain, 
when  the  Invasion  of  the  Moors  was  im- 
pending, had  the  temerity  to  descend  into 
an  ancient  vanlt  near  Toledo,  the  opening  of 
which  had  been  denounced  as  .fiital  to  the 
Spanish  Monarchy.  The  legend'adds  that  his 
rash  cariosity  was  mortified  by  an  emblem- 
atical representation  of  those  Saracens  who. 
in  the  yeat^  714,  defeated  him  in  battle,  and 
reduced  Spam  under  their  dominion.    I  have 

}>renamed  to  prolong  the  vision  of  the  revo- 
ntions  of  Spain  down  to  the  present  eventiul 
crisis  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  to  divide  it,  by 

The  fin^of  these  represenU  the  Invasion  of 
the  Moors,  the  defeat  and  death  of  Roderick, 
and  closes  with  the  peaceful  occupation  of 
the  country  by  the  victors.  The  second 
period  embraces  the  state  of  the  Peninsula, 
when  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  had 
raisea  to  the  hij^hest  pitch  the  renown  of 
their  arms,— «ulhed.  however,  by  superstition 
.  and  cruelty.  An  allusion  to  the  inhumanities 
of  the  Inquisition  terminates  this  picture. 
The  last  jiiart  of  the  poem  opens  with  the 
state  of  Spain  previous  to  the  unparalleled 
treachery  of  Bonaparte;  gives  a  sketch  of 
the  usurpation  attempted  upon  that  unsus- 
picious and  friendly  kingdom,  and  terminates 


with  the  arrival  of  the  British  saccoars.  It 
may  be  farther  proper  to  mentkM  that  die 
object  of  the  poem  is  less  to  commemorate 
or  detail  particular  incidents  than  to  exhibit 
a  genenu  and  impressive  picture  of  the 
several  periods  brought  upon  the  stage. 

I  am  too  sensible  m  the  respect  due  to  the 
public,  especially  by  one  who  has  already 
experienced  more  than  ordinary  indulgence, 
to  offer  any  apology  for  the  inferiority  oftht 
poetry  to  the  subject  it  is  chiefly  designed 
to  commemorate.  Yet  I  think  it  proper  to 
mention  that  while  I  was  hastily  executing 
a  work,  written  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
and  on  passing  events,  the  task  was  most 
cruelly  interrupted  by  the  successive  deaths 
of  Lord  President  Blair,  and  Lord  Viscount 
MeMlle.  In  those  distinguished  characters 
I  had  not  only  to  r^ret  persons  whose  lives 
were  most  important  to  Scotland,  bat  also 
whose  notice  and  patronage  honoured  my  en- 
trance upon  active  life ;  and,  I  may  add  with 
melancholy  pride,  who  permitted  my  more 
advanced  age  to  claim  no  common  snare  in 
their  frienoship.  Under  saeh  interruptions 
the  preceding  verses,  which  my  best  and 
happiest  efforts  must  have  left  far  unworthy 
of  their  theme,  have.  I  am  myself  sensible, 
an  appearance  of  n^igence  and  incoherence 
which  in  other  circumstances  I  might  have 
been  able  to  remove. 

Edinburgh, /iMtr  24,  1811. 


NOTES. 


Note  I. 


^tul    CaUraetlCs  gUns  with   voice   of 

triumph  mnjr^ 

AndfHrsticJi€rtinkarp''d^  and  grey-haired 

iJywareh  »ung/—V.  591. 

This  locality  may  startle  those  readers 

who  do  not  recollect  that  much  of  the  ancient 


poetry  preserved  in  Wales  refers  less  to  the 
history  of  the  Principality  to  which  that 
name  is  now  limited,  than  to  events  which 
happened  in  the  north-west  of  England,  and 
south-west  of  Scotland,  where  the  Britons  for 
a  long  time  made  a  sUnd  against  the  Saxons. 
The  battle  of  Cattraeth,  lamented  by  the 
celebrated  Aneurin,   is  supposed,   by  the 
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learned  Dr.  Leydcn,  to  have  been  fought  on 
the  skirts  of  Bttrick  Forest.  It  is  known  to 
the  English  reader  by  the  paraphrase  of 
Gray,  beginning, 

*  Had  I  but  the  torrent's  mieht. 
With  headlong  rage  and  wild  affright.*  Sec 

Bot  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  the 
champions,  rooomed  in  this  beantifal  dirge, 
were  the  British  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh, 
who  were  cat  off  by  the  Saxons  of  Deiria,  or 
Northtunberland,  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixth  century.— TuRMBR's  History  qf  tks 
Anglo-Saxons^  edition  1799,  vol.  L  p.  23a. 
L]3rwarch,  the  celebrated  Sard  and  monarch, 
was  Prince  of  Argood,  in  Cumberland ;  and 


his  youthful  exploits  were  performed  upon 
the  Border,  although  in  his  age  he  was  driven 
into  Powys  by  the  successes  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  As  for  Merlin  Wylk.  or  the  Savage, 
his  name  of  Caledonia,  and  tiis  retreat  into 
the  Caledonian  wood,  appropriate  him  to 
Scotland.  Fordun  dedicates  the  thirtv-first 
chapter  of  the  third  book  of  his  Scoto- 
Chronicon,  to  a  narration  of  the  death  of  this 
celebrated  bard  and  prophet  near  Drumelsier, 
a  village  upon  Tweed,  which  is  supoosed  to 
have  derived  its  name  {^uosi  Tumulus 
Mtrtini)  from  the  event.  The  particular 
spot  in  which  be  is  buried  is  still  shown,  and 
appears,  from  the  following  quotation,  to 
have  partaken  of  hb  prophetic  qualities: — 
*  There  is  one  thing  remarkable  here,  which 
is,  that  the  bum  called  Pausayl  runs  by  the 
east  side  of  this  churchyard  into  the  Tweed; 
at  the  side  of  which  bum,  a  little  below  the 
churchyard,  the  famous  prophet  Merlin  is 
•aid  to  be  Duried.  The  particular  place  of 
his  grave,  at  the  root  of  a  thorn  tree,  was 
shown  me,  many  years  ago,  by  the  old  and 
reverend  minister  kA  the  place,  Mr.  Richard 
Brown ;  and  here  was  the  old  prophecy  fnt 
lillcd,  delivered  in  Scots  rh3me,  to  this 
purpose:— 

"  Whea  Tweed  and  Pansayl  meet  at  Merlin's  grave, 
Scodand  and  En^and  shall  one  Monarch  have." 

*  For,  the  same  day  that  our  King  James 
the  Sixth  was  crowned  King  of  England,  the 
river  Tweed,  by  an  extraordinarv  flood,  so 
far  overflowed  its  banks,  that  it  met  and 
joined  with  the  Pausayl  at  the  said  znive. 
which  was  never  before  observed  to  fall  out.* 
— Pbitntcuick's  Description  o/TwssddaU. 
Edin.  1715,  iv.  p.  a6. 


NOTBlI. 


Minchtnors^s  haunted  spring.^V.  59a. 

A  belief  in  the  existence  and  nocturnal 
revels  of  the  fairies  still  lingers  among  the 
vulgar  in  Selkirkshire.  A  copious  foimtain 
upon  the  ridge  of  Mindmiore,  called  the 
Cheesewvll,  is  supposed  to  be  sacred  to  these 
fancifol  spirits,  and  it  %iras  customary  to 
propitiate  tbem  by  throwing  in  something 


upon  passing  it.  A  pin  was  the  usual 
oblation;  and  the  ceremony  is  still  some- 
times  practised,  though  rather  in  jest  than 


Note  HI. 


the  rude  villager y  his  labour  done,, 

In  verse  spontaneous  chants  sonu favoured 
name.— "P.  59a. 
The  flexibility  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
languages,  and  perhi^M  the  liveliness  oif  their 
genius,  renders  these  countries  distinguished 
for  the  talent  of  improvisation,  which  is 
found  even  among  the  lowest  of  the  people. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Baretti  and  other  travellers. 


NOTBIV. 


Kindling  at  the  deeds  of  Grame, 

Over  a  name  sacred  for  ages  to  heroic 
verse,  a  poet  may  be  allowed  to  exercise 
some  power.  I  have  used  the  freedom,  here 
and  elsewhere,  to  alter  the  orthography  of 
the  name  of  my  gallant  countiyman,  in 
order  to  apprize  the  Southem  reader  of  its 
legitimate  sound; — Grahame  being,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tweed,  usually  pronounced 
as  a  dissyllable. 


Note  V. 


Whatt    will  Don   Roderich    here  tiU 


To 


nutrning  stay^ 


and  prayer  the  night 


And  are  his  hours  in  such  dull  penance 
Fsrjair  ^Florinda^s  plunder*  d  charms  to 

Almost  all  the  Spanish  historians,  as  well 
as  the  voice  of  tradition,  ascribe  the  invasion 
of  the  Moors  to  the  forcible  violation  com- 
mitted by  Roderick  upon  Florinda,  called 
by  the  Moors,  Caba  or  Cava.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Count  Julian,  one  of  the  Gothic 
monarches  principal  lieutenants,  who,  when 
the  crime  was  perpetrated,  was  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  Ceuta  against  the  Moors.  In 
his  indignation  at  the  ingratitude  of  his 
sovereign,  and  the  di^ononr  of  his  daughter, 
Count  Julian  forgot  the  duties  of  a  Chnsttan 
and  a  patriot,  and.  forming  an  alliance  with 
Mnsa,  then  the  Caliph^s  lieutenant  in  Africa, 
he  countenanced  the  invasion  of  Spain  by 
a  body  of  Saracens  and  Africans,  commanded 
by  the  celebrated  Tarik ;  the  issue  of  which 
was  the  defeat  and  death  of  Roderick,  and 
the  occupation  of  almost  the  whole  peninsula 
by  the  Moors.  Voltaire,  in  his  General 
History,  expresses  his  doubts  of  this  popular 
story,  and  Gibbon  gives  him  some  counten- 
ance;  but'  the  universal  tradition  is  quite 
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sufficient  for  the  parposes  of  poetry.  The 
Spaniards,  in  detestation  of  Florinda's 
memory,  are  said,  by  Cervantes,  never  to 
bestow  that  name  upon  any  human  female, 
reserving  it  for  their  dogs.  Nor  is  the 
tradition  less  inveterate  among  the  Moors, 
since  the  same  author  mentions  a  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  called  *The  Ca(>e 
of  the  Caba  Rumia,  which,  in  our  tongue,  is 
the  Cape  of  the  Wicked  Christian  Woman ; 
and  it  IS  a  tradition  among  the  Moors,  that 
Caba,  the  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  who  was 
the  cause  of  the  loss  of  Spain,  lies  buried 
there,  and  they  think  it  ominous  to  be  forced 
into  that  bay ;  for  they  never  go  in  otherwise 
than  by  necessity.* 


Note  Vi 
And  fuicU  ttu^  Priest,  to  thai  mysterious 

rOOTHy 

Wherty  if  aught  truein  M  tradition  Uy 
His  nation's  future  fates  a  Spanish  hing 
shall  see,— "?.  594. 

The  transition  of  an  incident  from  history 
to  tradition,  and  from  tradition  to  fable  and 
romance,  becoming  more  marvellous  at  each 
step  from  its  origmal  simplicity,  is  not  ill 
exemplified  in  the  account  of  the  'Fated 
Chamber*  of  Don  Roderick,  as  given  by  his 
namesake,  the  historian  of  Toledo,  contrasted 
with  subsequent  and  more  romantic  accounts 
of  the  same  subterranean  discovery.  I  give 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo's  tale  in  the  words 
of  Nonius,  who  seems  to  intimate  (though 
vei^  modestly X  that  Htkcfatale  paiatiunt  of 
which  so  much  had  been  said,  was  only  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 

'Extra  muros.  septentriooem  versus,  ves- 
tigia magni  olim  tneatri  sparsa  visuntur. 
Auctor  est  Rodericus.  Toletanus  Archiepis- 
copus  ante  Arabnm  in  Hispanias  irmptionem, 
\i\cfatalepedatium  fuisse ;  quod  invicti  vectes 
aetemaferri  rc^xnticlaudebant,  ne  reseratum 
Hispaniae  excidium  adferret;  quod  in  fatis 
non  vulgus  solum,  sed  et  prudentissimi  quique 
credebant.  Sed  Roderici  ultimi  Gothomm 
Reg^s  anhnum  infelix  curiositas  subiit,  sdendi 
^uid  sub  tot  vetitis  claustris  observaretur ; 
ingentes  ibi  superiofum  regum  opes  et 
arcanos  thesauros  servari  ratus.  Seras  et 
pessulos  perfringi  curat,  invitis  omnibus; 
nihil  praeter  arculam  repertum,  et  in  ea 
linteum,  quo  explicato  novae  et  insolentes 
hominum  facies  nabitusc^ue  apparuere,  cum 
inscriptione  Latina,  Hispaniae  ejccidiuin 
ab  ilia  gente  intntinere;  Vultus  habitusque 
Maurorum  erant.  Quamobrem  ex  Afnca 
tantam  cladem  instare  re^i  caeterisque  per- 
snasum;  nee  falso  ut  Hispaniae  annales 
etiamnum  queruntur.*— ^m/vuwVi  Ludovic. 
Nonij\  cap.  lix. 

But.  about  the  term  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moors  from  Grenad^  we  find,  in  the 
Historia  Verdadeyra  del  Rey  Don  Rod- 
rigOy  a  (pretended)  translation  from   the 


Arabic  of  the  sage  Alcayde  Abnlcadm  Tarif 
Abentarique,  a  legend  which  puts  to  shaoe 
the  modesty  of  the  historian  Roderick,  with 
his  chest  and  prophetic  picture.  The  custom 
of  ascribing  a  pretended  Moorish  original 
to  these  I^endary  histories,  is  ridicnlra  by 
Cervantes,  who  afllects  to  translate  the  Histoiy 
of  the  Knight  of  the  Woful  Figure,  from  the 
Arabic  of  the  sage  Cid  Hamei  BenengelL 
As  I  have  been  indebted  to  the  Historia 
Verdadeyra  for  some  of  the  imagerr  em- 
ployed ra  the  text,  the  following  literal 
translation  from  the  work  itself  may  gratify 
the  inquisitive  reader : — 

*One  mile  on  the  east  side  of  the  citv  of 
Toledo,  among  some  rocks,  was  situated  an 
ancient  tower,  of  a  magnificent  structure, 
though  much  dilapidated  by  time,  which 
consumes  all :  four  estadoes  (Le.  four  times 
a  man's  height)  below  it,  there  was  a  cave 
with  a  very  narrow  entrance,  and  a  gate  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  lined  with  a  strong 
covering  of  iron,  and  fastened  with  many 
locks ;  above  the  gate  some  Greek  letteis 
are  engraved,  which,  ahhough  abbrevUted, 
and  01  doubtful  meaning,  were  thus  inter- 
preted, according  to  the  exposition  of  learned 
men : — "The  King  who  opens  this  cave,  and 
can  discover  the  wonders,  will  discover  both 
good  and  evil  things."  Manv  Kings  deared 
to  know  the  my^enr  of  this  tower,  aod 
sought  to  find  out  tne  manner  with  modi 
care ;  but  when  they  opened  the  gate,  soch 
a  tremendous  noise  arose  in  the  cave,  that  it 
appeared  as  if  the  earth  was  bursting :  maay 
of  those  present  sickened  with  fear,  and  otheri 
lost  their  lives.  In  order  to  prevent  sndi 
great  perils  (as  they  supposed  a  dangerous 
enchantment  was  contained  within),  they 
secured  the  gate  with  new  locks,  concJoding 
that,  though  a  King  was  destined  to  open  iC 
the  fated  time  was  not  yet  arrived.  At  last 
King  Don  Rodrigo,  led  on  bv  his  evil  foitnne 
and  unlucky  destiny,  opened  the  tower;  and 
some  bold  attendants,  whom  he  had  braogfat 
with  him,  entered,  ahhough  agitated  witb 
fear.  Having  proceeded  a  good  way,  tfa^ 
fled  back  to  the  entrance,  terrified  witA 
a  frightful  vision  which  thev  had  behdd. 
The  King  was  greatly  moved,  and  ordered 
many  torches,  so  contrived  that  the  tempnt 
in  the  cave  could  not  extinguish  them,  to  be 
lighted.  Then  the  King  entered,  not  witboot 
fear,  before  all  the  others.  They  discovered, 
by  d^^ees,  a  splendid  hall,  apparently  buik 
in  a  very  sumptuous  manner ;  m  the  middle 
stood  a  Bronze  Statue  of  very  ferodoas 
appearanccL  which  held  a  battle«xe  ia  its 
hands.  With  this  hestruck the  floorviolently, 
giving  it  such  heavy  blows,  that  the  noise  in 
the  cave  was  occasioned  by  the  motion  of 
the  air.  The  King,  greatly  affrighted  aod 
astonished,  began  to  conjure  this  terrible 
vision,  promising  that  he  would  retam  with- 
out doing  any  injury  in  the  cave,  after  be 
had  obtained  a  sight  of  what  was  contained 
in  it.    The  statue  ceased  to  strike  the  floor, 
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and  the  Kinr,  with  his  fonowera,  somewhat 
assorrd^  andrecorering  their  coarage,  pro- 
ceeded into  the  hall ;  and  on  the  left  of  the 
statue  they  found  thb  inscription  on  the  wall, 
**  Unfortunate  Kin^,  thoa  hast  entered  here 
in  evil  hoar."  On  the  right  side  of  the  wall 
thf'se  words  were  inscribed,  **By  stranflre 
nations  thoa  shalt  be  dispossessed,  and  thy 
mbjects  foully  degraded.**  On  the  shoulders 
of  the  statue  other  words  were  written,  which 
said,  **  I  call  apon  the  Arabs.  **  And  apon  h  is 
breaist  was  written,  "I  do  my  office."  At 
the  entrance  of  the  hall  there  was  placed 
a  round  bowl,  firom  which  a  great  noise,  like 
the  fall  of  waters,  proceeded.  They  found 
no  other  thing  in  the  hall:  and  when  the 
King;  aorrowtal  and  greatly  affected,  had 
scarcely  tamed  aboot  to  leave  the  cavern, 
the  statae  again  commenced  its  accostomed 
blows  apon  the  floor.  After  they  had 
matoally  |womised  to  conceal  what  th^  had 
seen,  they  again  closed  the  tower,  and 
blocked  ap  the  gate  of  the  cavern  with  earth, 
that  no  memory  might  remain  in  the  woria 
of  sach  a  pcwtentoas  and  evil-boding  prodigy. 
The  ensamg  midnight  they  heard  great  cnes 
and  damoar  from  the  cave,  resoanding  like 
the  noise  of  battle,  and  the  ground  shaking 
with  a  tremendous  roar ;  the  whole  edifik:e  of 
the  old  tower  fell  to  the  groand.  by  which 
they  were  greatly  affrighted,  the  vision  which 
theyhad  beheld  appearing  to  them  as  a  dream. 
*The  King  having  left  the  tower,  ordered 
wise  men  to  explain  what  the  inscriptions 
signified;  and  having  consulted  upon  and 
studied  their  meaning,  they  declared  that 
the  statae  of  bronse,  with  the  motion  which 
it  made  with  its  battle-axe,  signified  Time ; 
and  that  its  office,  alhided  to  in  the  inscription 
on  its  breast,  was,  that  he  never  rests  a  single 
moment.  The  words  on  the  shoulders, "  I  call 
upon  the  Arabs,**  they  expounded,  that,  in 
time,  Spain  would  be  conauered  by  the  Arabs. 
The  words  upon  the  left  wall  signified  the 
destrnction  ot  King  Rodrk;o;  those  on  the 

Sht,  the  dreadful  calamiues  whkh  were  to 
1  upon  the  Spaniards  and  Goths,  and  that 
the  unfortunate  King  would  be  dispossessed 
of  all  his  states.  Finally,  the  letters  on  the 
pOTtal  indicated,  that  good  would  betide  to 
the  cooqnerora,  and  evn  to  the  conquoed,  o( 
which  experience  proved  the  truth.*— If  isforid 
Vtrdadeyra  dglKe^  Don  Rodrigo,  Quinta 
impression.    Madrid,  1654,  iv.  p.  43. 


Note  VII. 


The  Tecbir  war-cry^  and  the  Ldie^eytlL 
~P.596w 
The  Tecbir  (derived  from  the  words  Atta 
mcbar^  God  is  most  mighty)  was  the  original 
war-cry  of  the  Saracens.    It  is  celebrated  by 
Hughes  in  the  Siege  of  Damascus  :~ 
*We  beard  the  Tecbir;  so  these  Arabs  caU 
Tbeir  shout  of  onset,  when,  with  loud  appeal. 
They  chaBencs  Haaven,  as  if  demanding  conquest. 


The  Lelie,  well  known  to  the  Christians 
during  the  crusades,  is  the  shout  oiAUa  ilia 
Atta^  the  Mahomedan  confession  of  faith. 
It  is  twice  used  in  poetry  by  my  friend 
Mr.  W.  Stewart  Rose,  in  the  romance  of 
Putenopex,  and  in  the  Crusade  of  St.  Lewis. 


NOTB  VIII. 


By  Heaven^  the  Moor*  prevail/  the  Chris- 
tians yield/ 

Their  coward  leader  gives  for  flight  the 
sign/ 
The  sceptred  craven  mounts  to  quit  the 
field— 

Is  not  yon  steed  Orelio?—Yes^  'tis  mine/ 
-P.  597. 

Count  Julian,  the  father  of  the  injured 
Florinda,  with  the  connivance  and  aasinance 
of  Oppas,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  invited,  in 
713,  the  Saracens  into  Spain.  A  considerable 
army  arrived  under  the  command  of  Tarik, 
or  Tarif,  who  bequeathed  the  well-known 
name  of  Gibraltar  {jGibel  al  Tarik,  or  th^ 
mountain  of  Tarik)  to  the  place  of  his  landing. 
He  was  joined  by  Count  Julian,  ravaged 
Andalusia,  and  took  Seville.  In  714  they 
returned  with  a  still  greater  force,  and 
Roderick  marched  into  Andalusia  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  to  give  them  battle. 
The  field  was  chosen  near  Xeres,  and  Mariana 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  action  :— 

*  Both  armies  being  drawn  up,  the  King, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Gothic  kings 
when  they  went  to  battle,  appeared  in  an 
ivory  chariot,  clothed  in  cloth  of  gold, 
encouraging  his  men;  Tarif,  on  the  other 
side,  did  the  same.  The  armies,  thus  pre- 
pared, waited  only  for  the  signal  to  fall  on : 
the  Goths  gave  the  charge,  their  drums  and 
trumpets  soimding,  and  the  Moors  received 
it  with  the  noise  of  kettl&drums.  Such  were 
the  shouts  and  cries  on  both  sides,  that 
the  mountains  and  valleys  seemed  to  meet. 
First,  they  began  with  slings,  darts,  javelins, 
and  lances,  then  came  to  the  swords ;  a  long 
time  the  battle  was  dubious '  but  the  Moors 
seemed  to  have  the  worst,  till  D.  Oppas,  the 
archbishop,  having  to  that  time  concealed 
his  treachenr,  in  the  heat  of  the  fight,  with 
a  great  body  of  his  followers  went  over  to 
the  infidels.  He  joined  Count  Julian,  with 
whom  was  a  great  number  of  Goths,  and 
both  together  fell  upon  the  flank  of  our 
armv.  Our  men,  terrified  with  that  unparal- 
leled treachery,  and  tired  with  fighting,  could 
no  longer  sustain  that  charge,  but  were  easily 
put  to  flight  The  King  performed  the  part 
not  only  of  a  wise  gen«uL  but  of  a  resolute 
soldier,  relieving  the  weakest,  bringing  on 
fresh  men  in  place  of  those  that  were  tired, 
and  stopping  those  that  turned  their  backa 
At  length,  seeing  no  hopes  left,  he  alighted 
out  ofhis  cbanot  for  fear  of  being  taken, 
and  mounting  on  a  horse  called  Cmlia,  he 
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withdrew  oat  of  the  battle.  The  Goths,  who 
still  stood,  missing  him,  were  most  part  put 
to  the  sword,  the  rest  betook  themselves  to 
flight.  The  camp  was  immediately  entered, 
and  the  baggage  taken.  What  number  was 
killed  was  not  Known :  I  suppose  they  were 
so  many  it  was  hard  to  count  them ;  lor  this 
single  Dattle  robbed  Spain  of  all  its  gloir, 
and  in  it  perished  the  renowned  name  of  the 
Goths.  The  King's  horse,  upper  garment, 
and  buskins,  covered  with  pearls  anapredons 
stones,  were  found  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Guadelite,  and  there  being  no  news  of  him 
afterwards,  it  was  supposed  he  was  drowned 
jMUsing  the  river.*— MARIANA'S  History  qf 
SPatH^  book  vi.  chap.  9. 

Orelia,  the  coarser  of  Don  Roderick, 
mentioned  in  the  text,  and  in  the  above 
Quotation,  was  celebrated  for  her  speed  and 
form.  She  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in 
Spanish  romance,  and  also  by  Cervantes. 


Note  IX. 


When  for  the  light  bolero  ready  standi 
The  moro  blithe^  with  gay  muchacha  nut. 

-P.599- 
The  bolero  is  a  very  light  and  active  dance, 
much  practised  by  the  Spaniards,  in  which 
castanets  are  always  used.  Moso  and 
muchacha  are  equivalent  to  our  phrase  of 
lad  and  lass. 


Note  X. 


While  trumpets  rang^  and  heralds  cried 
'Castile/'— V,  601. 

The  heralds,  at  the  coronation  of  a  Spanish 
monarch,  proclaim  his  name  three  times, 
and  repeat  three  times  the  word  CastillOy 
Costilla^  Costilla  \  which,  with  all  other 
ceremonio,  was  carefully  copied  in  the  mock 
inauguration  of  Joseph  fionapartie. 


Note  XI. 


High  biased  the  war,  and  long,  and  far, 
and  wide,— V,  60a. 

Those  who  were  disposed  to  believe  that 
mere  virtue  and  energy  are  able  of  themselves 
to  work  forth  the  ssdvation  of  an  oppressed 
people,  surprised  in  a  moment  of  confidence, 
deprived  of  their  officers,  armies,  and  for- 
tresses, who  had  every  means  of  resistance 
to  seek  in  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
to  be  made  use  of  and  whom  the  numerous 
treasons  among  the  higher  orders  deprived 
of  confidence  in  their  natural  leaders,— those 
who  entertained  this  enthusiastic  bat  delusive 
opinion  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  their 
disappointment  at  the  protracted  warfare  in 


the  Peninsula.  There  are,  howfiver,  another 
class  of  persons,  who,  having  themselves  the 
highest  dread  or  veneration,  or  somethinf 
allied  to  both,  for  the  power  of  the  modern 
Attila,  will  nevertheless  give  the  heroical 
Spaniards  little  or  no  credit  for  the  long, 
stubborn,  and  unsubdued  resistance  of  three 
years  to  a  power  before  whom  their  former 
well-prepared,  well-armed,  and  numerous 
adversaries  fell  in  the  course  of  as  many 
months.  While  these  gentlemen  plead  fm 
deference  to  Bonaparte,  and  crave 

'  Respect  for  his  great  place,  and  bid  the  devil 
Be  duly  honour'd  for  his  bttrnlng  throne/ 

it  may  not  be  altogether  unreasonable  to 
claim  some  modification  <^  censure  upoo 
those  who  have  been  long  and  to  a  great 
extent  successfhlly  resisting  this  great  enem)* 
of  mankind.    That  the  energy  of  Spain  has 
not   uniformly   been   directed   by  conduct 
equal  to  its  vigour,  has  been  too  <^vioas: 
that  her  armies,   under  their  complicated 
disadvantages,  have  shared  the  fate  of  such 
as   were   ^feated   after  taking    the   fieM 
with  evefy  possible  advantage  of  arms  and 
discipline,  is  surely  not  to  be  wondered  at 
But  that  a  nation,  under  the  circumstances  of 
repeated  discomfiture,  internal  treason,  and 
the  mismanagement  incident  to  a  temporary 
and  hastily   adopted    government,    sboaM 
have  wasted,  by  its  stubborn,  uniform,  and 
prolonged  resistance,  myriads  after  myriads 
of  those  soldiers  who  had  overrun  the  world 
—that  some  of  its  provinces  should,  like 
Galida.   after  being   abandoned    by  their 
allies,  and  overrun  oy  their  enemies^  have 
recovered  their  freedom  by  their  own  unas- 
sisted exertions ;  that  others,  like  Catalonia, 
undismayed  by  the  treason  which  betrayed 
some  fortresses,  and  the  force  which  subdued 
others,  should  not  only  have  continued  their 
resistance,    but   have  attained   over    their 
victorious  enemy  a  superiority,  which  is  even 
now  enabling  them  to  besiege  and  retake 
the    places   of   strength   which    had    been 
wrested  from  them,  is  a  tale  hitherto  antok) 
in  the  revolutionary  war.    To  say  that  such 
a  people   cannot    be   subdued,    would  be 
presumption  similar  to  that  of  those  who 
protested  that  Spain  could  not  defend  hendf 
tor  a  year,  or  Portugal  for  a  month;  but 
that  a  resistance  which  has  been  cootinncd 
for  so  long  a  space,  when  the  usurper,  txoept 
during  the  short-lived  Austrian  campaign, 
had   no  other  enemies  on  the   continent 
should  be  now  less  successful,  when  repeated 
defeats  have  broken  the  reputation  of  the 
French  armies,  and  when  they  are  likdy 
(it  would  seem  almost  in  desperatioo)  to 
seek  occujpation  elsewhere,  is  a  prophecy  as 
improbable  as  ungracious.    And  while  we 
are  in  the  humour  of  severely  censuriM  our 
allies,  gullant  and  devotee  as  tbej  bave 
shown  themselves  in  the  cause  of  national 
liberty,  because  they  may  not  instantly  adopc 
those  measures  which  we  in  our  wisdom 
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may  deem  easentUU  to  success,  it  might 
be  well  if  we  endeavoured  first  to  resolve 
the  previous  questions.— First,  Whether  we 
^  not  at  this  moment  know  much  less  of  the 
Spsoiish  armies  than  those  of  Portugal,  which 
were  so  promptly  condemned  as  totally  in- 
adequate to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  their 
coantry?  Second,  Whether,  independently  of 
any  right  we  have  to  offer  more  than  advice 
and  assistance  to  our  independent  allies,  we 
can  expect  that  they  should  renounce  entirely 
the  national  pride,  which  is  inseparable  from 
patriotism,  and  at  once  condescend  not  only 
to  be  saved  by  our  assistance,  but  to  be  saved 
in  oar  own  way  ?  Third,  Woether,  if  it  be  an 
object  (as  undoubtedly  it  is  a  main  one) 
that  the  Spanish  troops  should  be  trained 
under  British  discipline,  to  the  flexibility  of 
movement,  and  power  of  rapid  concert  and 
combinatioo,  which  is  essential  to  modem 
war — such  a  consummation  is  likely  to  be 
produced  by  abusing  them  in  newspapers 
and  periodical  publications?  Lastly,  since 
the  undoubted  authority  of  British  officers 
makes  as  now  acauainted  with  part  of  the 
horrors  that  attend  invasion,  and  which  the 
providence  of  God,  the  valour  of  our  navy, 
and  perhaps  the  very  efforts  of  these  Span- 
iards, have  hitherto  diverted  from  us,  it  may 
be  modestly  questioned  whether  we  ought  to 
be  too  forward  to  estimate  and  condemn  the 
feeling  of  temporary  stupefaction  which  they 
create ;  lest,  in  so  doing,  we  should  resemble 
the  worthy  clerjjroan  who,  while  he  had 


himaelf  never  snuffed  a  candle  with  his  fingers, 
waa  disposed  severely  to  criticise  the  cocSuct 
of  a  martyr,  who  wmced  a  little  among  his 
flames.  

NOTB  XII. 

TJi^  w<m  noi  Zarajmga^  bui  her  children's 
bloody  iomb.--?.  603. 

The  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Vaughan 
has  made  most  readers  acquainted  with  the 
first  siege  of  Zaragosa  K  The  last  and  fatal 
ne^e  <»  ^kat  gaflant  and  devoted  city  is 
detailed  with  great  eloquence  and  precision 
in  the  *  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  *  for  1809, 

a  work  in  whidi  the  affairs  of  Spain  have 

been  treated  of  with  attention  corresponding 
to  their  deep  interest,  and  to  the  peculiar 
goBfces  of  information  open  to  the  historian. 
The  following  are  a  few  brief  extracts  from 
this  splendid  historical  narrative:— 

*A  breach  was  soon  made  in  the  mud 
valla,  ajid  then,  as  in  the  former  siege,  the 
var  was  carried  on  in  the  streets  and  houses ; 
bat  the  French  had  been  taught  by  experience, 
that  in  this  species  of  warfare  the  Zaragosans 
^feg-j^ed  a  superiority  from  the  feeling  and 
principle  which  inspired  them,  and  the  cause 
&  wmch  they  fought.  The  only  means  of 
oooqaering  Zaragosa  was  to  destroy  it  bouse 

1  s«e  NafraUva  of  the  Slegs  of  Zafsgon,  by 
Richard  Charles  Vataghan.  Esq.,  tao9> 


by  boose,  and  street  by  street;  and  upon  thb 
syMem  of  destruction  they  proceeded.  Three 
companies  of  miners^  and  eight  companies  of 


sappers,  carried  on  this  subterraneous  war ) 
the  Spaniards,  it  is  said,  attempted  to  oppose 
them  by  countermines;  these  were  operations 
to  which  they  were  wholly  unused,  and, 
according  to  the  French  statement  their 
miners  were  every  day  discovered  and  suffo- 
cated. Meantime,  tne  bombardment  was 
incessantly  kept  up.  "  Within  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours,"  said  Palafox  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  General  Doyle,  '*6ooo  shells  have 
been  thrown  in.  Two-thirds  of  the  town  are 
in  ruins,  but  we  shall  perish  undtf  the  ruins 
of  the  remaining  third  rather  than  surrender. 
In  the  course  of  the  siege,  above  17,000 
bombs  were  thrown  at  the  town ;  the  stock 
of  powder  with  which  Zaragosa  had  been 
stored  was  exhausted :  they  bad  none  at  last 
but  what  th^  manufactured  day  by  day; 
and  no  other  cannon-balls  than  those  which 
were  shot  into  the  town,  and  which  they 
collected  and  fired  back  upon  the  enemy.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  horrors  and  privations, 
the  pestilence  broke  out  in  Zaragosa.  To 
various  causes,  enumerated  by  the  annalist, 
he  adds,  'scantiness  of  food,  crowded  quar- 
ters, unusual  exertion  of  body,  anxiety  of 
mind,  and  the  impossibility  of  recruiting  their 
exhausted  strength  by  needful  rest,  in  a  citr 
which  was  almost  incessantly  bombarded, 
and  where  every  hour  their  sleep  was  broken 
by  the  tremendous  explosion  of  mines.  There 
was  now  no  respite,  either  by  day  or  night, 
for  this  devoted  city ;  even  the  m^ural  order 
of  light  and  darkness  was  destroyed  in 
Zaragosa ;  by  day  it  was  involved  in  a  red 
sulphureous  atmosphere  of  smoke,  which  hid 
the  face  of  heaven;  by  night,  the  fire  of 
cannons  and  mortars,  and  the  flames  of 
burning  houses,  kept  it  in»a  state  of  terrific 
illumination. 

*When  once  the  pestilence  had  begun,  it 
Mvas  impossible  to  check  its  progress,  or  con- 
fine it  to  one  quarter  of  the  city.  Hospitals 
were  immediately  established,— there  were 
above  thirty  of  them :  as  soon  as  one  was 
destroyed  by  the  bombardment,  the  patients 
were  removed  to  another,  and  thus  the 
infection  was  carried  to  every  part  of  Zara- 
gosa. Famine  aggravated  the  evil ;  the  city 
bad  probably  not  oeen  sufficiently  provided 
at  the  commencement  <A  the  si^;e,  and  of 
the  provisions  which  it  contained,  much  was 
destroyed  in  the  daily  ruin  which  the  mines 
and  bombs  effected.  Had  the  Zaragosans 
and  their  garrison  proceeded  according  to 
military  rules,  they  would  have  surrendered 
bef(ve  the  end  of  Januarv;  their  batteries 
had  then  been  demolished,  there  were  open 
breaches  in  many  parts  of  their  weak  walls, 
and  the  enemy  were  already  within  the  city. 
On  the  30th,  above  sixty  houses  were  blown 
up,  and  the  French  obtained  possession  of 
the  monasteries  of  the  Augustines  and  Las 
Monicas,  which  adjoined  ^ch  other,  two  of 
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the  last  defensible  places  left.  The  enemy 
forced  their  way  into  the  church:  ercfy 
column,  evenr  chapel,  every  altar,  became 
a  point  of  defence,  which  was  repeatedly 
attacked,  taken,  and  retaken ;  the  pavement 
was  covered  with  bkxtd,  the  aisles  and  body 
•  of  the  church  strewed  with  the  dead,  who 
were  trampled  under  foot  by  the  combatants. 
In  the  midst  of  this  conflict,  the  roof, 
shattered  by  repeated  bombs,  fell  in;  the 
few  who  were  not  crashed,  after  a  short 
pause,  which  this  tremendous  shock^  and 
their  own  unexpected  escape,  occasioned, 
renewed  the  fight  with  rekindled  fury :  fresh 
parties  of  the  enemy  poured  in ;  monks,  vtd 
citizens,  and  soldiers,  came  to  the  defence, 
and  the  contest  was  continued  upon  the 
rains,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the 
dying.' 

Yet,  seventeen  days  after  sustaining  these 
extremities,  did  the  heroic  inhabitants  of 
Zaragosa  continue  their  defence;  nor  did 
they  then  surrender  until  their  deq>air  had 
extracted  from  the  French  jj^enerals  a  capitu- 
lation, more  honourable  than  has  been 
granted  to  fortresses  of  the  first  order. 

Who  shall  venture  to  refuse  the  Zaragocans 
the  eulogium  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
eloquence  of  Wordsworth ! — *  Most  rlonoiisly 
have  the  citisens  of  Zaragosa  proved  that  the 
trae  army  of  Spain,  in  a  contest  of  this 
nature,  is  the  whole  people.  The  same  city 
has  also  exemplified  a  melancholy,  yea, 
a  dismal  trath,— yet  consolatory  and  full  cf 
joy,— that  when  a  people  are  called  suddenly 
to  fight  for  their  liber^,  and  are  sorely 
weased  upon,  their  best  field  of  battle  is  the 
floors  upon  ^ich  their  children  have  played ; 
the  chambers  where  the  family  of  each  man 
has  slept  (his  own  or  his  neighbours);  upon 
or  under  the  roofo  by  which  they  have  been 
sheltered;  in  the  gardens  of  their  recreation ; 
in  the  street,  or  in  the  market-place ;  before 
the  altars  or  their  temples,  and  among  their 
congregated  dwellings,  biasing  or  uprooted. 

*The  government  of  Spain  must  never 
forget  Zaragosa  for  a  moment.  Nothing  is 
wanting  to  produce  the  same  efiects  every- 
where out  a  leading  mind,  such  as  that  dtjr 
was  blessed  with.  In  the  latter  contest  this 
has  been  proved ;  for  Zaragosa  contained,  at 
that  time,  bodies  of  men  fronf  almost  all 
parts  of  Spain.  The  narrative  of  those 
two  sieges  should  be  the  manual  of  every 
Spaniard.  He  may  add  to  it  the  ancient 
stories  of  Numantia  and  Saguntum  ;  let  him 
sleep  upon  the  book  as  a  pillow,  and,  if  he 
be  a  devout  adherent  to  the  religion  of  his 
country,  let  him  wear  it  in  his  bosom  for  his 
cracifix  to  rest  upon.*— Wordsworth  on  tlu 


ConvtmH&n  ofCinira, 


It  upon.*- 
ofCinit 


Note  XIII. 
t  vault  of  destiny.—'P,  6oS- 
Before  finally  dismissing   the  enchanted 
cavera  of  Don  Roderick,  it  may  be  noticed 


that  the  legend  occurs  in  one  of  Calderon't 
plays,  entitled,  La  Virjrin  cUl  Sa^rario. 
The  scene  opens  with  the  noise  of  the  chase. 
And  Recisnndo,  a  predecessor  <^  Roderick 
upon  the  Gothic  throne,  enters  pursningastag^ 
Tne  animal  assumes  the  form  of  a  man,  arc 
defitv  the  kiitg  to  enter  the  cave,  which  form* 
the  bottom  oTthe  scene,  and  engage  with  him 
in  single  combat.  The  king  accepts  the  dial- 
lenge,  and  they  engage  accordingly,  but 
without  advantage  on  either  side,  which  in- 
duces the  Genie  to  inform  Recisnndo,  that 
he  is  not  the  monarch  for  whom  the  adventure 
of  the  enchanted  cavern  is  resen-ed,  and  be 
proceeds  to  predict  the  downfall  of  the  Gothic 
monarchy,  and  of  the  Christian  religion, 
whkh  shall  attend  the  discovery  of  its 
m3rsteries.  Recisundo,  appalled  by  these 
prophecies,  orders  the  cavern  to  be  secured 
by  a  gste  and  bolts  of  iron.  In  the  second 
wt  of  the  same  play,  we  are  informed  that 
Don  Roderick  had  removed  the  barrier,  and 
transgressed  the  prohibition  of  his  ancestor, 
and  had  been  apprised  by  the  prodigies  which 
he  discovered  or  the  approaching  ruin  of  his 
kingdom. 


NoteXIV. 
IVkilt  dommward  om  tiu  land  kit  iegiemt 

Before  them  ii  was  r£cA  wiik  vina  and  flock. 
And  smiUd  likt  Bdtn  in  kar  summer 

dre*M: 
Bekind  iktir  wasiifid  marek^  a  retkimi 

wildtm€ss.—V.  606. 

I  have  ventured  to  •mAj  to  the  movements 
of  the  French  army  that  sublime  paasage  in 
the  prophecies  of  Joel,  which  seems  applicable 
to  tnem  in  more  reiyects  than  that  I  have 
adopted  in  the  text.  One  would  think  their 
ravages,  their  military  appointments,  the 
terror  which  they  spread  among  invaded 
nations,  their  military  discipline,  their  arts  of 
political  intrigue  and  deceit,  were  distinctly 
pointed  out  in  the  following  verKS  of  Scrip- 
ture:— 

*  2.  A  day  of  darknesse  and  of  gloominesse, 
a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darknesse,  as 
the  morning  ^n'ead  upon  the  mountains: 
a  great  people  and  a  strong,  there  hath  not 
been  ever  the  like,  neither  shall  be  any  more 
after  it,even  to  the  yearrs  of  manygeneratioQa. 
3.  A  fire  devoureth  before  them,  and  behind 
them  a  flame  burneth :  the  land  te  as  the 
garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behinde  them 
a  desolate  wilderness,  yea,  and  nothing^  shall 
escape  them.  4.  The  appearance  of  them  is  as 
the  appearance  <tf  horses  and  as  horsemen,  so 
shall  they  runne.  5.Liketheno«seofd»arioCs 
on  the  tops  of  mountains,  shall  they  lean, 
like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devofwUi 
the  stubble,  as  a  strong  people  set  hi  battel 
array.  6.  Before  their  face  raall  the  people  be 
mucn  pained:  allfaces  shall  gather  blacknesae. 
7.  They  shall  ran  like  mighty  men,  they  shall 
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climb  the  wall  like  men  of  warre,  and  they 
ahall  march  every  one  in  hia  wayea.  and  they 
•ball  not  break  tWr  ranks.  8.  Neither  shall 
one  thrust  another,  they  shall  walk  every  one 
in  his  path :  and  when  th^  fall  upon  the 
sword,  they  shall  not  be  wonnded.  9.  They 
shall  ran  to  and  fro  in  the  citie;  they  shall 
ran  upon  the  wall  they  shall  climbe  op  npon 
the  houses :  they  shall  enter  in  at  the  windows 
like  a  thief.  10.  The  earth  shall  quake  before 
them,  the  heavens  shall  tremble,  the  sonne 
and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  starres 
shall  withdraw  their  shining.* 

In  verve  soth  also,  which  aanoonces  the 
retreat  of  the  northern  army,  described  in 
sndi  dreadful  colours,  into  a  *land  barren 
and  desolate  *  and  the  dishononr  with  which 
God  afflictea  them  for  havings  *magfnlfied 
themselves  to  do  g^reat  thing^s.*  th^  are 
particalars  not  inapplicable  to  tne  retreat  of 
liaasena  ;— Divine  Providence  having,  in  all 
ages,  attached  disgrace  as  the  naturafponish- 
ment  of  cruelty  and  presumption. 


Note  XV. 


TAs  rudgsi  uniiml^  in  Briiain  bortty 
With  horror  paused  to  vitw  ihehaxfocdone^ 

Govt  his  poor  crust  tofudsottu  wretch  for- 
tom.^Y,  6aj. 

Even  the  unexampled  gallantry  of  the 
British  army  in  the  campaign  of^i8io-ii, 
although  they  never  fought  but  to  conquer, 
will  do  them  less  honour  in  history  than  their 
humanity,  attentive  to  soften  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  the  horrors  which  war,  in  its 
mildest  aspect,  must  always  inflict  upon  the 
defenceless  ionabitanto  or  the  countrjr  in 
which  it  is  waged,  and  which,  on  this  occasion, 
were  tenfold  augmented  by  the  barbarous 
craelttea  of  the  French.  Soup-kitchens  were 
established  by  subscription  among  the  officers, 
wherever  the  troops  were  quartered  for  any 


length  of  time.  The  commissaries  contributed 
thebeada.  feet,  &c  of  the  cattle  slaughtered 
for  the  soldiery :  rice,  vegetables,  andbread, 
where  it  could  be  had,  were  purchased  by 
the  offioera^  Ftfly  or  sixty  starving  peasants 
were  daily  fed  at  one  oil  these  regimental 
estabUsbments,  and  carried  home  the  relics 
to  their  iiamisbcd  households.  The  emaciated 
wretches,  who  could  not  crawl  from  weakness, 
were  speedily  employed  in  pruning  their  vines. 
While  pnrsump  Massena,  the  soldiers  evinced 
the  same  spirit  of  humanity,  and  in  many 
instances,  wlien  reduced  theinielves  to  short 
allowances  from  having  out-marched  thdr 
supplies,  they  shared  tlwir  pittance  wHh  the 
starving  inhabitants  who  had  ventured  back 
to  view  the  rains  of  their  habitations,  burat  by 
the  recreating  enemy,  and  to  bury  the  bodies  of 
their  relations  whom  they  bad  favtchered,  Is 
it  possible  to  know  such  facts  without  feeling 
a  sort  of  confidence,  that  those  who  so  well 
deserve  victory  are  most  likely  to  atuin  it  ? 
—It  is  not  the  least  of  Lord  Wellington's 


military  meriu,  that  the  slightest  disposition 
towards  marauding  meets  immediate  pnni^« 
ment.  Indq)endently  of  all  moral  obligatton, 
the  army  which  is  most  orderly  in  a  fnendiv 
country,  has  always  proved  most  formidaUe 
to  an  armed  enemy. 


Note  XVI. 


Vainglorious  fugitive  I^V.  6off. 

The  French  conducted  this  memorable 
retreat  with  much  ot  X)nt/anJarronade^roi^ 
to  their  country,  by  which  they  attempt  to 
impose  upon  others,  and  perhaps  on  them- 
selves, a  belief  that  they  are  triumphing  in 
the  very  moment  of  their  discomfiture.  On 
the  3otn  March,  181 1,  their  rear-guard  was 
overtaken  near  Pega  by  the  British  cavalry. 
Being  well  posted,  and  conceiving  themselves 
safe  from  mfantrv  (who  were  indeed  many 
miles  in  the  rear),  and  from  artillery,  they 
indulged  themselves  in  parading  their  bands 
of  music,  and  actually  performed  *  God  save 
the  King.*  Their  minstrelsy  was,  however, 
deranged  by  the  nndesired  accompaniment 
of  the  British  horse-artillery,  on  whose  part  in 
the  concert  thev  had  not  calculated.  The 
surprise  was  sudden,  and  the  rout  complete ; 
for  the  artillery  and  cavalry  did  execution 
upon  them  for  about  four  miles,  pursuing  at 
the  gallop  as  often  as  they  got  beyond  the 
range  of  the  guns. 

NotbXVIL 

Vainly  thy  squadrons  hide  Assuava's 
plain. 
And  front  the  fying  thunders  as  they  roar. 

With  frantic  charge  and  tenfold  odds^  in 
vain /—V.  60^. 

In  the  severe  action  of  Pttentes  d*  Honoro, . 
upon  May  5,  181 1,  the  prand  mass  of  the 
French  cavalry  attackea  the  right  of  the 
British  position,  covered  by  two  guns  of 
the  horse-artillery,  and  two  squadrons  of 
cavalry.  After  suflering  considerably  from 
the  fire  of  the  guns,  which  annoyed  tnem  in 
every  attempt  at  formation,  the  enemy  turned 
their  wrath  entirely  to«-ards  them,  distributed 
brandy  among  their  troopers,  and  advanced 
to  carry  the  field-pieces  with  the  de^)eration 
ofdrankenfury.  They  were  in  nowise  checked 
by  the  heavy  loss  which  they  sustained  in 
this  darin|r  attempt,  but  closed,  and  fairly 
mingled  with  the  British  cavalry,  to  whom 
they  bore  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  Cap- 
tain Ramsay  (let  me  be  permitted  to  name 
a  gallant  countryman),  wno  commanded  the 
two  guns,  dismlMed  them  at  the  gallop,  and 
putung  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mounted 
artillerymen,  ordered  them  to  fall  upon  the 
French,  sabre  in  hand.  This  very  unexpected 
conversion  of  artillerymen  into  dragoons, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy 
already  disconceited  by  the  reception  they 
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bad  met  from  the  two  British  aqiuulroiis; 
and  the  appearance  of  some  small  reinforce- 
ments, notwithstandins:  the  immense  dispro- 
portion of  force,  pat  them  to  absolute  rout. 
A  colonel  or  major  of  their  cavalry,  and 
many  prisoners  (almost  all  intoxicatedX  re- 
mained in  oar  possesnon.  Those  who  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  difference  of  the 
services,  and  how  much  an  artilleryman  is 
necessarily  and  natarally  led  to  identify  his 
own  safety  and  utility  with  abidhi£  by  the 
tremendous  implement  of  war,  to  the  exercise 
of  which  he  is  chieflv,  if  not  exclusively, 
trainnl,  will  know  how  to  estimate  the 
presence  of  mind  which  c<Mnmanded  so  bold 
a  manoeuvre,  and  the  steadiness  and  con- 
fidence with  which  it  was  executed. 


NOTB  XVIII. 


An^  wkai  avaiU  thtt  thai,  for  Ca$iuroH 

stain, 
WiUfrom  his  pUidtd  ranks  ikeyeUwas 

given}— V.d&i. 
The  rallant  Colonel  Cameron  was  wounded 
roortalTy  durinjr  the  desperate  contest  in  the 
streets  of  the  ^nflaffc  called  Fuentes  d'  Honoro. 
He  fell  at  the  head  of  his  native  Highlanders, 
the  71  St  and  79th,  who  raised  a  dreadful 
shriek  of  priet  and  rage.  They  char^^ed, 
with  irresistible  fury,  the  finest  body  of 
French  grenadiers  ever  seen,  being  a  part 
of  Bonaparte^s  selected  guard.  The  officer 
who  led  the  French,  a  man  renoarkable  for 
stature  and  symm^ry,  was  killed  on  the 
spot.  The  Frenchman  who  stepped  out  of 
his  rank  to  take  aim  at  Colonel  Cameron 
was  also  bayoneted,  pierced  with  a  thousand 
woonds.  and  almost  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
furious  Highlanders,  who,  underthe  command 
of  Colonel  Cadogan,  bore  the  enemy  out  of 
•  the  contested  ground  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  Massena  pujrs  my  conntrymeo 
a  singular  compliment  in  his  account  of  the 
attacK  and  defence  of  this  village,  in  which 
he  says  the  British  lost  many  ofnoers,  and 
Scotch.  

Note  XIX. 

O  who  shall  grudge  him  Albuera's  bays^ 

]Vho  brought  a  race  regenerate  to  the  field 
Roused   them  to  emulate  their  /others^ 
Pf^ise, 
Tempered  their  headlong    rage^   their 
courage  steetd, 
And  raised  fair  Lusiianitts fallen  shield. 
-P.  608. 

Nothing  during  the  war  of  Portugal  seems, 
to  a  distinct  observer,  more  deserving  of 
praise,  than  the  seU^levoCioa  of  Field-Mar- 
shal   Beresfbrd,    who    was    contented    to 


undertake  all  the  haxard  of  obloquy  which 
might  have  been  founded  upon  any  mis- 
cairia^  in  the  highly  important  ezperimaDt 
of  training  the  Portuguese  troops  to  an  im- 
proved sUte  of  discipline.  In  exposing  his 
military  reputation  to  the  censure  of  impro- 
dence  from  the  most  moderate,  and  all  manner 
of  unutterable  calumnies  from  the  ignorant 
and  naalignant,  he  placed  at  stake  the  dearest 
pledge  which  a  military  man  had  to  offer,  and 
nothing  but  the  deepest  con\-iction  of  the 
high  and  essential  importance  attached  to 
success  can  be  supposed  an  adequate  motive. 
How  great  the  chance  of  miscarriage  was 
supposed,  nnay  be  estimated  from  the  general 
opinioa  of  officers  of  unquestioned  talents 
and  experience,  possessed  of  etery  oppor- 
tunit3r  of  information ;  bow  completely  the 
experiment  has  succeeded,  andhowmnco  the 
spirit  and  patriotism  of  our  aadent  allies 
bad  been  underrated,  is  evident,  not  only 
from  those  victories  in  which  they  have  borne 
a  distinguished  share,  but  from  the  libeml 
and  highlv  honourable  manner  in  which  these 
opinions  nave  been  retracted.  The  success 
CM  this  plan,  with  all  its  important  ooose* 
quences,  we  owe  to  the  indefat^able  ezertioas 
of  Field-Marshal  Beresford. 


Note  XX. 

a  race  renown^ d  of  old^ 

Whosewar-cry  oft  has  waked  the  baitU'Swdl. 

the  conquering  shout  of  Grenme. 

—P.  609. 

This  stann  alkides  to  the  various  achieve- 
ments of  the  warlike  family  of  Grseme,  or 
Grahame.  They  are  said,  or  traditioo,  to 
have  descended  from  the  Scottish  chief,  under 
whose  command  his  countrymen  stormed  the 
wall  built  by  the  Bmperor  Sevcrms  between 
the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  the  fragments 
of  which  are  still  p<^mlarly  called  Grcme's 
Dyke.  Sir  John  the  Graeme,  *the  hardy. 
Wight,  and  wise,*  is  well  known  aa  the  friend 
of  Sir  WilUam  Wallace.  Aldeme,  KUsytbe, 
and  Tibbermuir,  were  scenes  of  the  victories 
of  the  heroic  Marquis  of  Montrose.  The 
pass  of  Rilliecrankie  is  famous  for  the  actioa 
bdween  King  William's  forces  and  the  High- 
landers in  1689, 


'Where  glad  Dundee  in  faint  hurzas  expiredL* 

It  is  seldom  that  one  line  can  number  so 
many  heroes,  and  yet  more  rare  when  it  can 
appeal  to  the  glory  of  a  living  descendant  ia 
sujnport  of  its  ancient  renown. 

Tne  allusions  to  the  private  history  and 
character  of  Geno-al  Grahame  may  be 
illustrated  by  referriitf  to  the  eloquent  and 
affecting  speech  of  Mx.  Sheridan,  upon  the 
vote  of  thanks^to  the  Victor  of  Barosa. 
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*  Though  Valois  braved  yoang  Edward's  gentle  hand. 
And  Albert  nuhM  on  Henry's  way-worn  band. 
With  Borope's  chosen  sons,  in  arms  renown'd. 
Yet  not  on  Vere's  bold  archers  long  they  looked. 
Nor  Andley's  squires  nor  Mowbray's  yeomen  brook'd, — 
They  saw  their  standard  fall,  and  left  their  monarch  bound.' 

Akbnsidb. 


HER  GRACE 

THE  DUCHESS   OF  WELLINGTON, 
PRINCESS  OF  WATERLOO. 

THE    F01.L0W1NG    VERSES 
ARE    MOST    RESPECTFULLY    INSCRIBED 


THE  AUTHOR. 


It  may  be  some  apology  for  the  imperfections  of  this  poem,  that  it  was  composed 
hastily,  and  during  a  short  toar  apon  the  Continent,  when  the  Author's  labours  were 
liable  to  frequent  interruption ;  but  its  best  apology  is,  that  it  was  written  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  Waterloo  Subscription. 

Abbotsford,  1815.  _«___„ 


Fair  Brussels,  tbou  art  finr  behind, 
Though,   lingering  on   the   morning 
wind) 
We  yet  may  hear  the  hour 
Peal'd  over  orchard  and  canal, 
With  voice  prolonged  and  measured 
lall, 
From    proud    Saint     Michael's 
tower; 


Thy  wood,  dark  Soignies,  holds  us 

now, 
Where  the  tall  beeches*  glossy  bough 

For  many  a  league  around, 
With  birch  and  darksome  oak  between, 
Spreads  deep  and  far  a  pathless  screen 

Of  tangled  forest  ground. 
Stems  planted  close  by  stems  defy 
Theadventurous  foot — the  curious  eye 

For  access  seeks  in  vain ; 
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And  the  brown  tapestry  of  leaves, 
Strew'd    on    the    blighted    ground, 
receives 

Nor  sun,  nor  air,  nor  rain. 
No  opening  glade  dawns  on  our  way. 
No  streamlet,  glancing  to  the  ray, 

Our  woodland  path  has  cross'd ; 
And  the  straight  causeway  which  we 

tread 
Prolongs  a  line  of  dull  arcade, 
Unvaryingthroughthe  unvaried  shade 

Until  in  distance  lost. 


A  brighter,  livelier  scene  succeeds ; 
In  groups  the  scattering  wood  recedes, 
Hedge-rows,   and   huts,    and   sunny 
meads, 

And  corn-fields  glance  between ; 
The  peasant,  at  his  labour  blithe. 
Plies  the  hook'd  staff  and  shortened 
scythe : 

But  when  these  ears  were  green, 
Placed    close    within     destruction's 

scope, 
Full  little  was  that  rustic's  hope 

Their  ripening  to  have  seen ! 
And,  lo,  a  hamlet  and  its  fane — 
Let  not  the  gazer  with  disdain 

Their  architecture  view ; 
For  yonder  rude  ungraceful  shrine 
And  disproportion^  spire  are  thine, 

Immortal  Waterloo  I 


Fear  not  the  heat,  though  full  and 

high 
The  sun  has  scorch'd  the  autumn  sky, 
And  scarce  a  forest  straggler  now 
To  shade  us  spreads  a  greenwood 

bough; 
These  fields  have  seen  a  hotter  day 
Than  e'er  was  fired  by  sunny  ray. 
Yet  one  mile  on — ^yon  shattered  hedge 
Crests  the  soft  hill  whose  long  smooth 

ridge 
Looks  on  the  field  belo^v, 


And  sinks  so  gently  on  the  dale, 
That  not  the  folds  of  Beauty's  veil 

In  easier  curves  can  flow. 
Brief  $pace  from  thence  the  ground 

again, 
Ascending  slowly  from  the  plain, 

Forms  an  opposing  screen. 
Which  with  its  crest  of  upland  ground 
Shuts  the  horizon  all  around. 

The  soften'd  vale  between 
Slopes  smooth  and  fair  for  coursers 

tread ; — 
Not  the  most  timid  maid  need  dread 
To  give  her  snow-white  palfrey  head 

On  that  wide  stubble- ground ; 
Nor  wood,  nor  tree,  nor  bush  b  there. 
Her  course  to  intercept  or  scare. 

Nor  fosse  nor  fence  is  found. 
Save  where,  from  out  her  shattered 

bowers. 
Rise  Hougomont's  dismantled  towers. 


Now,  see'st  thou  aught  in  this  lone 

scene 
Can  tell  of  that  which  late  hath  been  ?— 

A  stranger  might  reply, 
*The  bare  extent  of  stubble-plain 
Seems  lately  lightened  of  its  grain ; 
And  yonder  sable  tracks  remain 
Marks  of  the  peasant's  ponderous  wain, 

When  harvest- home  was  nigh. 
On   these  broad   spots  of   trampled 

ground. 
Perchance   the   rustics   danced  such 
round 
As  Teniers  loved  to  draw; 
And  where  the  eartli  seems  scorch'd 

by  flame, 
To  dress  the  homely  feast  they  came, 
And  toil'd  the  kerchiefd  village  dame 
Around  her  fire  of  straw.* 


Sodeem'stthou;  so  each  mortal  deem^ 
Of  that  which  isfrom  that  whkh  seems: 
But  other  harvest  here, 
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Than   that   which   peasant's    scythe 

demands. 
Was  gathered  in  by  sterner  hands, 

With  bayonet,  blade,  and  spear. 
No  vulgar  crop  was  theirs  to  reap, 
No  stinted  harvest  thin  and  cheap  i 
Heroes  before  each  fatal  sweep 

Fell  thick  as  ripen*d  grain ; 
And  ere  the  darkening  of  the  day, 
Piled  high  as  autumn  shocks,  there  lay 
The  ghastly  harvest  of  the  fray, 

The  corpses  of  the  slain. 

VI, 

Ay,  look  again  :  that  line,  so  black 
And  trampled,  marks  the  bivouac ; 
Yon  deep-graved  ruts  the  artillery's 
track, 

So  often  lost  and  won ; 
And  close  beside,  the  hardened  mud 
Still  shows    where,   fetlock-deep  in 

blood. 
The   fierce  dragoon  through  battle's 
flood 

DashM  the  hot  war-horse  on. 
These  spots  of  excavation  tell 
The  ravage  of  the  bursting  shell ; 
And  feel'st  thou  not  the  tainted  steam, 
That  reeks  sigainst  the  sultry  beam, 

From  yonder  trenched  mound  ? 
The  pestilential  fumes  declare 
That  Carnage  has  replenished  there 

Her  garner-house  profound. 

VII. 

Far  other  harvest-home  and  feast. 
Than   claims  the  boor  from  scythe 
released. 
On  these  scorch'd  fields  were 
known! 
Death  hovered  o'er  th^  maddeningrout, 
And,  in  the  thrilling  battle-shout. 
Sent  for  the  bloody  banquet  out 

A  summons  of  his  own. 
Through  rolling  smoke  the  Demon's 

eye 
Could  well  each  destined  guest  espy, 
"Well  could  his  ear  in  ecstasy 
Distinguish  every  tone 


That  fiUM  the  chorus  of  the-fray— 
From  cannon-roar  and  trumpet-bray. 
From  charging  squadrons'  wild  hurra, 
From  the  wild  clang  that  marked  their 
way — 

Down  to  the  dying  groan 
And  the  last  sob  of  life's  decay 

When  breath  was  all  but  flown. 

VIII. 

Feast  on,  stem  foe  of  mortal  life, 
Feast  on  !  but  think  not  that  a  strife. 
With  such  promiscuous  carnage  rife, 

Protracted  space  may  last ; 
The  deadly  tug  of  war  at  length 
Must  limits  find  in  human  strength, 

And  cease  when  these  are  past. 
Vain  hope!   that  mom's  o'erclouded 

sun 
Heard  the  wild  shout  of  fight  begun 

.    Ere  he  attain'd  his  height, 
And  through  the  war-smoke,  volumed 

high, 
Still  peals  that  unremitted  cry. 

Though  now  he  stoops  to  night. 
For  ten  long  hours  of  doubt  and  dread, 
Fresh  succours  from  the  extended  head 
Of  either  hill  the  contest  fed ; 

Still  down  the  slope  they  drew, 
The  charge  of  columns  paused  not, 
Nor  ceased  the  storm  of  shell  and  shot; 

For  all  that  war  could  do 
Of  sldll  and  force  was  proved  that  day, 
And  tum'd  not  yet  the  doubtful  fray 

On  bloody  Waterloo. 

IX. 

Pale  Brussels  I  then  what   thoughts 

were  thine. 
When  ceaseless  from  the  distant  line 

Continued  thunders  came ! 
Each  burgher  held  his  breath  to  hear 
These  foreranners  of  havoc  near. 

Of  rapine  and  of  flame. 
What  ghastly  sights  were   thine  to 

meet, 
When   rolling    through    thy   stately 

street. 
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The  wounded  show'd  their  mangled 

plight 
In  token  of  the  unfinish'd  fight. 
And  from  each  anguish-laden  wain 
The  blood-drops  laid  thy  dust  like  rain ! 
How  often  in  the  distant  drum 
Hcard'st  thou  the  fell  Invader  come. 
While  Ruin,  shouting  to  his  band, 
Shook    high    her    torch    and    gory 

brand ! — 
Cheer  thee,  fair  City  I  From  yon  stand, 
Impatient,  still  his  outstretch'd  hand 

Points  to  his  prey  in  vain, 
While  maddening  in  his  eager  mood. 
And  all  unwont  to  be  withstood, 

He  fires  the  fight  again. 


'  On  I  on ! '  was  still  his  stern  exclaim ; 
*  Confront  the  battery's  jaws  of  flame ! 

Rush  on  the  leveird  gun ! 
My  steel-clad  cuirassiers,  advance  ! 
Each  Hulan  forward  with  his  lance ! 
My  Guard,  my  Chosen,   charge   for 
France, 

France  and  Napoleon  !  * 
Loud  answerM  their  acclaiming  shout, 
Greeting  the  mandate  which  sent  out 
Their  bravest  and  their  best  to  dare 
The  fate  their  leader  shunnM  to  share. 
But  He,  his  country's  sword  andshield, 
Still  in  the  battle-front  reveal'd 
Where  danger  fiercest  swept  the  field, 

Came  like  a  beam  of  light ; 
In  action  prompt,  in  sentence  brief, 
'Soldiers,  stand  firm,'  exclaim'd  the 
Chief, 

'  England  shall  tell  the  fight ! ' 


On  came  the  whirlwind,  like  the  last 
But  fiercest  sweep  of  tempest-blast— 
On  came  the  whirlwind !  steel-gleams 

broke 
Like   lightning   through   the    rolling 

smoke ; 
The  war  was  waked  anew ; 


Three  hundred  cannon-mouths  rotr'd 

loud. 
And  from  their  throats,  with  flash  and 
cloud. 
Their  showers  of  iron  threw. 
Beneath  their  fire,  in  full  career, 
Rush'd  on  the  ponderous  cuirassier, 
'  The  lancer  couch'd  his  ruthless  spear, 
And  hurrying  as  to  havoc  near. 

The  cohorts*  eagles  flew. 
In  one  dark  torrent,  broad  and  strong. 
The  advancing  onset  roll'd  along, 
Forth  harbinger'd  by  fierce  acclaim, 
That,  from  the  shroud  of  smoke  and 

flame, 
Peal'd  wildly  the  imperial  i 


But  on  the  British  heart  were  lost 
The  terrors  of  the  charging  host ; 
For  not  an  eye  the  storm  that  viewed 
Changed  its  proud  glance  of  fortitude, 
Nor  was  one  forward  footstep  staid, 
As  dropped  Che  dying  and  the  dead. 
Fast  as  their  ranks  the  thunders  tear, 
Fast  they  renewed  each  serried  square, 
And  on  the  wounded  and  the  shun 
Closed  their  diminbhM  files  again. 
Till   from   their  line,   scarce  spears' 

lengths  three, 
Emerging  from  the  smoke  they  see 
Helmet,  and  plume,  and  panoply ; 

Then  waked  their  fire  at  once : 
Each  musketeer's  revolving  knell 
As  fast,  as  regularly  fell. 
As  when  they  practise  to  display 
Their  discipline  on  festal  day ; 

Then  down  went  helm  and  lance ! 
Down  were  the  \eagle  banners  sent, 
Down  reeling  steeds  and  riders  went. 
Corslets  were  pierced,  and  pennons 
rent, 

And,  to  augment  the  (ray, 
Wheel'd  full  against  their  staggering 

flanks. 
The  Englishhorseraen's  foaming  ranks 

Forced  their  resistless  way. 
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Then  to  the  musket-knell  succeeds 
The  clash  of  swords,  the  neigh  of  steeds ; 
As  plies  the  smith  his  clanging  trade, 
Against  the  cuirass  rang  the  blade ; 
And  while  amid  their  close  array 
The  well-served  cannon   rent   their 

way, 
And  while  amid  their  scattered  band 
Raged  the  fierce  rider's  bloody  brand, 
Recoil'd  in  common  rout  and  fear 
Lancer  and  guard  and  cuirassier, 
Horsemen  and  foot,  a  mingled  host, 
TheirleadersfalfUitheirstandardslost. 


Then,  Wellington,  thy  piercing  eye 
This  crisis  caught  of  destiny ; 

The  British  host  had  stood 
That  mom  'gainst  charge  of  sword 

and  lance 
As  their  own  ocean-rocks  hold  stance. 
But  when  thy  voice  had  said,  'Ad- 
vance!' 
They  were  their  ocean's  flood. 
O  thou,  whose  inauspicious  aim 
Hath  wrought  thy  host  thb  hour  of 

shame, 
Think'st  thou  thy  broken  bands  will 

bide 
The  terrors  of  yon  rushing  tide  I 
Or  will  thy  Chosen  brook  to  feel 
The  British  shock  of  levell'd  steel, 

Or  dost  thou  turn  thine  eye 
Where  coming  squadrons  gleam  afar. 
And  fresher  thunders  wake  the  war, 

And  other  standards  fly? 
Think  not  that  in  yon  c<^mns,  file 
Thy  conquering  troops  fi*om  Distant 
Dyle— 
Is  Blucher  yet  unknown  ? 
Or  dwells  not  in  thy  memory  still, 
;  Heard  frequent  in  thine  hour  of  ill) 
What  notes  of  hate  and  vengeance 
thrill 
In  Prussia's  trumpet  tone  ? 
What  yet  remains?  shall  it  be  thine 
To  head  the  relics  of  thy  line 


In  one  dread  effort  more  ? 
The  Roman  lore  thy  leisure  loved. 
And  thou  canst  tell  what  fortune  proved 

That  Chieftain,  who,  of  yore, 
Ambition's  dizzy  paths  essay'd. 
And  with  the  gladiators'  aid 

For  empire  enterprised : 
He  stood  ihe  cast  his  rashness  pla3r'd, 
Left  not  the  victims  he  had  made, 
Dug  his  red  grave  with  his  own  blade 
And  on  the  field  he  lost  was  laid, 

Abhorr'd — but  not  despised. 

XIV. 

But  if  revolves  thy  fainter  thought 
On  safety,  howsoever  bought. 
Then  turn  thy  fearful  rein  and  ride, 
Though  twice  ten  thousand  men  hav  e 
died 

On  this  eventful  day, 
To  gild  the  military  fame 
Which  thou,  for  life,  in  trafiic  Ume 

Wilt  barter  thus  away. 
Shall  future  ages  tell  this  tale 
Of  inconsistence  faint  and  frail  ? 
And  art  thou  he  of  Lodi's  bridge, 
Marengo's  field,  and  Wagram's  ridge ! 

Or  is  thy  soul  like  mountain-tide. 
That,  swell'd  by  winter  storm  and 

shower, 
Rolls  down  in  turbulence  of  power, 

A  torrent  fierce  and  wide ; 
Reft  of  these  aids,  a  rill  obscure, 
Shrinking  unnoticed,  mean  and  poor, 

Whose  channel  shows  display'd 
The  wrecks  of  its  impetuous  coui-se, 
But  not  one  symptom  of  the  force 

By    which    these    wrecks    were 
made! 

XV. 

Spur  on  thy  way !  since  now  thine  ear 
Has  brook'd  thy  veterans*  wish  to  hear, 

Who,  as  thy  flight  they  eyed, 
Exdaim'd,  whil^  tears  of  anguish  came. 
Wrung  forth  by  pride,  and  rage,  and 
shame, 

'  O  that  he  had  but  died  ! ' 
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But  yet,  to  sum  this  hour  of  ill, 
Look,  ere  thou  leanest  the  htai  hill. 

Back  on  yon  broken  ranks 
Upon  whose  wild  confusion  gleams 
The  moon,  as  on  the  troubled  streams 

When  rivers  break  their  banks. 
And,  to  the  ruinM  peasant's  eye, 
Objects  half  seen  roll  swifUy  by, 

Down  the  dread  current  hurl'd  : 
So  mingle  banner,  wain,  and  gun. 
Where  the  tumultuous  flight  rolls  on 
Of  warriors,  who,  when  mom  begun, 

Defied  a  banded  world. 


List !  frequent  to  the  hurrying  rout 
The  stem  pursuers'  vengeful  shout 
Tells  that  upon  their  broken  rear 
Rages  the  Prussian's  bloody  spear. 

So  fell  a  shriek  was  none. 
When  Beresina's  icy  flood 
Kedden'd  and  thaw'd  with  flame  and 

blood. 
And,  pressing  on  thy  desperate  way. 
Raised  oft  and  long  their  wild  hurra. 

The  children  of  the  Don. 
Thine  ear  no  yell  of  horror  cleft 
So  ominous,  when,  all  bereft 
Of  aid,  the  valiant  Polack  left- 
Ay,  left  by  thee — found  soldier's  grave 
In  Leipsic's  corpse-encumber'd  wave. 
Fate,  in  those  various  perils  past. 
Reserved  thee  still  some  future  cast ; 
On   the  dread  die    thou   now   hast 

thrown, 
Hangs  not  a  sin^e  field  alone. 
Nor  one  campaign ;  thy  martial  fame, 
Thy  empire,  dynasty,  and  name. 

Have  felt  the  final  stroke ; 
And  now,  o'er  thy  devoted  head 
The  last  stem  vial's  wrath  is  shed, 

The  last  dread  seal  is  broke. 


Since  live  thou  wilt,  refuse  not  now 
Before  these  demagogues  to  bow. 


Late  objects  of  thy  scorn  and  hate, 
Who  shall  thy  once  imperial  fate 
Make  wordy  theme  of  vain  debate 
Or  shall  we  say  thou  stoop'st  less  low 
In  seeking  refuge  from  the  foe 
Againstwhoseheart,  in  prosperous  life. 
Thine  hand  hath  ever  held  the  knife  ? 

Such  homage  hath  been  paid 
By  Roman  and  by  Grecian  voice. 
And  there  were  honour  in  the  choice, 

If  it  were  freely  made. 
Then  safely  come :  in  one  so  low. 
So  lost,  we  cannot  own  a  foe ; 
Though  dear  experience  bid  us  end 
In  thee  we  ne'er  can  hail  a  friend. 
Come,  bowsoc'er :  but  do  not  hide 
Close  in  thy  heart  that  germ  of  pride, 
Erewhile,  by  gifled  bard  espied, 

That  *  yet  imperial  hope ' ; 
Think  not  that  for  a  fresh  rebound, 
To  raise  ambition  from  the  ground, 

We  yield  thee  means  or  scope. 
In  safety  come  :  but  ne'er  again 
Hold  type  of  independent  reign ; 

No  islet  caUa  thee  lord, 
We  leave  thee  no  confederate  band. 
No  s3rmbol  of  thy  lost  command. 
To  be  a  dagger  in  the  hand 

From  which   we  wrench'd  the 
sword. 


Yet  even  in  yon  sequester'd  spot 
May  worthier  conquest  be  thy  lot 

Than  yet  thy  life  has  known ; 
Conquest,  unbought  by  blood  or  harm. 
That  needs  nor  foreign  aid  nor  arm, 

A  triumph  all  thine  own. 
Such   waits   thee   when   thou   shalt 

control 
Those  passions  wild,  that  stubborn 
soul, 

That  marr'd  thy  prosperous  scene : 
Hear  this  from  no  unmoved  heart. 
Which  sighs,  comparing  what  thou  art 

With  what  thou  might'st  have 
been! 
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Thou,    too,    whose    deeds    of  fame 

rencw'd 
Bankrupt  a  nation's  gratitude, 
To  thine  own  noble  heart  must  owe 
More  than  the  meed  she  can  bestow. 
For  not  a  people's  just  acclaim. 
Not  the  full  hail  of  Europe's  fame, 
'ITiy  Prince's  smiles,  thy  State's  decree. 
The  ducal  rank,  the  garter*d  knee, — 
Not  these  such  pure  delight  afford 
As  that,  when  hanging  up  thy  sword, 
Well  may'st  thou  think,  'This  honest 

steel 
Was  ever  drawn  for  public  weal ; 
And,    such    was    rightful    Heaven's 

decree. 
Ne'er  sheathed  unless  with  victory ! ' 

XX. 

Look  forth  once  more  with  soften'd 

heart. 
Ere  from  the  field  of  fame  we  part ; 
Triumph  and  sorrow  border  near, 
And  joy  oft  melts  into  a  tear. 
Alas !  what  links  of  love  that  mom 
Has  war's  rude  hand  asunder  torn ! 
For  ne'er  was  field  so  sternly  fought. 
And  ne'erwasconquest  dearer  bought 
Here  piled  in  common  slaughter  sleep 
Those  whom  affection  long  shall  weep : 
Here  rests  the  sire,  that  ne'er  shall 

strain 
His  orphans  to  his  heart  sigain ; 
The  son,  whom  on  his  native  shore 
The  parent's  voice  shall  bless  no  more ; 
The    bridegroom,    who   has    hardly 

press'd 
His  blushing  consort  to  his  breast ; 
The  husband^  whom  through  many  a 

year 
Long  love  and  mutual  faith  endear. 
Thou  canst  not  name  one  tender  tie. 
But  here  disserved  its  relics  lie  I 
O  I  when  thou  see'st  some  mourner's 

veil 
Shroud  her  thin  form  and  visage  pale ; 


Or  mark'st  ihe  matron's  bursting  tears 
Stream  when  the  stricken  drtun  she 

hears; 
Or  see'st  how  manlier  grief,   sup- 

press'd. 
Is  labouring  in  a  father's  breast, — 
With  no  enquiry  vain  pursue 
The  cause,  but  think  on  Waterloo  { 

XXI. 

Period  of  honour  as  of  woes, 
What  bright  careers 'twas  thine  to  close! 
Mark'd  on  thy  roll  of  blood  what  names 
To  Briton's  memory,  and  to  Fame's, 
Laid  there  their  last  immortal  claims ! 
Thou  saw'st  in  seas  of  gore  expire 
Redoubted  Picton's  soul  of  fire, 
Saw'st  in  the  mingled  carnage  lie 
All  that  of  Ponsonby  could  die, 
De    Lancey    change    Love's    bridal- 
wreath 
For  laurels  from  the  hand  of  Death, 
Saw'st  gallant  Miller  s  foiling  eye 
Still  bent  where  Albion's  banners  fly, 
And  Cameron  in  the  shock  of  steel 
Die  like  the  offspring  of  Lochiel ; 
And  generous  Gordon  'mid  the  strife 
Fall  while  he  watch'd  his  leader's  life. 
Ah!  though  her  guardian  angel's  shield 
Fenced  Britain's  hero  through  the  field. 
Fate  not   the  less  her  power  made 

known, 
Through  his  friends'  hearts  to  pierce 
his  own! 

XXII. 

Forgive,  brave  Dead,  the  imperfect  lay! 
Who  may  your  names,  your  numbers, 

say? 
What  high-strung  harp,  what  loffyline. 
To  each  the  dear-eam'd  praise  assign, 
From  high-bom  chiefs  of  martial  fame 
To  the  poor  soldier's  lowlier  name  ? 
Lightly  ye  rose  that  dawning  day. 
From  your  cold  couch  of  swamp  and 

clay, 

To  fill,  before  the  sun  was  low, 
The  bed  that  rooming  cannot  know. 
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Oft  may  the  tear  the  green  sod  steep, 
And  sacred  be  the  heroes*  sleep, 

Till  time  shall  cease  to  run  ; 
And  ne'er  beside  their  noble  grave, 
May  Briton  pass  and  fail  to  crave 
A  blessing  on  the  fallen  brave 

Who  fought  with  Wellington  ! 


Farewell,  sad  Field  !   whose  blighted 

face 
Wears  desolation's  withering  trace ; 
Long  shall  my  memory  retain 
Thy  shatterM  huts  and  trampled  grain, 
With  every  mark  of  martial  wrong, 
That  scathe  thy  towers,  fair  Hougo* 

mont ! 
Yet  though  thy  garden*s  green  arcade 
The  marksman's  fatal  post  was  made, 
Though  on  thy  shattered  beeches  fell 
The  blended  rage  of  shot  and  shell, 
Though   from  thy  blacken'd  portals 

torn, 
Their    fall    thy    blighted    fruit-trees 

mourn, 
Has  not  such  havoc  brought  a  name 
Immortal  in  the  rolls  of  fame  ? 
Yes,  Agincourt  may  be  forgot. 
And  Cressy  be  an  unknown  spot, 

And  Blenheim's  name  be  new  ; 
But  still  in  story  and  in  song, 
For  many  an  age  remembered  long, 
Shall  live  the  towers  of  Hougomont, 
And  field  of  Waterioo. 


Stern  tide  of  human  Time!   that 

know'st  not  rest. 
But,  sweeping  from  the  cradle  to 

the  tomb, 
Bear'st  ever  downward  on  thy  dusky 

breast 
Successive    generations    to    their 

doom; 
While  thy   capacious   stream    has 
.  equal  room 


For  the  gay  bark  where  pleasure's 

streamers  sport, 
And   for  the  prison-ship   of  pnlt 

and  gloom, 
The  fisher-skilT,  and  barge  that  bean 

a  court. 
Still  wafUng  onward  all  to  one  dark 

silent  port ; — 

Stem  tide  of  Time  I  through  what 

mysterious  change 
Of  hope  and  fear  have  our  frail  barks 

been  driven ! 
For    ne'er    before,    Wcissitude   so 

strange 
Was  to  one  race  of  Adam's  offspring 

gfiven. 
And  sure  such  varied  change  of  sea 

and  heaven 
Such  unexpected  bursts  of  joy  and 

woe. 
Such  fearful  strife  as  that  where  wc 

have  striven. 
Succeeding  ages  ne'er  again  shall 

know, 
Until  the  awful  term  when  thou  shall 

cease  to  flow ! 

Well  hast  thou  stood,  my  Countn'! 

the  brave  fight 
Hast  well  maintained  through  good 

report  and  ill ; 
In  thy  just  cause  and  in  thy  native 

might. 
And  in  Heaven's  grace  and  justice 

constant  stUl ; 
Whether     the    banded    prowess, 

strength,  and  skill 
Of  half  the  world  against  thee  stood 

array*d. 
Or  when ,  with  better  views  and  freer 

will, 
Beside  thee  Europe's  noblest  drew 

the  blade, 
Elach  emulous  in  arms   the    Ocean 

Queen  to  aid. 
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Well  art  thou  now  repaid ;  though 

slowly  rose 
And  stnig^ed  long  with  mists  thy 

blaze  of  fame. 
While  like  the  dawn  that  in  the  orient 

glows 
On  the  broad  wave  its  earlier  lustre 

came ; 
Then  eastern  Egypt  saw  the  growing 

flame, 
And      Maida*s     myrtles      gleam*d 

beneath  its  ray. 
Where  first  the  soldier,  stung  with 

generous  shame, 
Rivaird  the  heroes  of  the  wat'iyway, 
And  washM  in  foemen  s  gore  unjust 

reproach  away. 

Now,  Island  Empress,  wave  thy 
crest  on  high, 

And  bid  the  banner  of  thy  patron 
flow. 

Gallant  Saint  George,  the  flower  of 
Chivalry, 

For  thou  hast  faced,  like  him,  a 
dragon  foe. 

And  rescued  innocence  from  over- 
throw, 


And    trampled     down,    hke    him, 

tyrannic  might, 
And   to  the  gazing   world   ma3rst 

proudly  show 
The  chosen  emblem  of  thy  sainted 

Knight, 
Who   quell'd   devouring  pride,   and 

vindicated  right 

Yet  *mid  the   confidence    of   just 

renown, 
Renown  dear-bought,  but  dearest 

thus  acquired, 
Write,  Britain,  write  the  moral  lesson 

down: 
Tis  not  alone  the  heart  with  valour 

fired, 
The    discipline    so    dreaded    and 

admired. 
In  many  a  field  of  bloody  conquest 

known; 
Such  may  by  Uane  be  lured,  by  gold 

be  hired ; 
Tis  constancy  in  the    good  cause 

alone. 
Best  justifies  the  meed  thy  valiant  sons 

have  won. 


END  OF  THE  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO. 
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Note  I. 

TAt  peasant^  at  Ais  labour  bUfJka. 
Plus  the  hook" d  staff  and  shortened  scythi. 
—P.  6«. 

The  reaper  in  Flandera  carries  in  his  left 
hand  a  stick  with  an  iron  hook,  with  which  he 
collects  as  mach  grain  as  he  can  cat  at  one 
sweep  with  a  short  scythe,  which  he  holds  in 
his  rti^t  hand.  Thc^  carry  on  this  doable 
process  with  great  spirit  ana  dexterity. 


NOTB  II. 


/bZf  Brussels/  then  whai  thoughls  were 
thtns,~V.  6ai. 

It  was  affirmed  by  the  prisoners  of  war,  that 
Bonaparte  had  proinisea  his  army,  in  case  of 
victory,  twenty-four  hoars*  plnndo'oi 


victory,  twenty- 
of  Braraels. 


plando'of  the  city 


N<yrB  III. 
'Onf  On/^  was stiU his stom  ejedaim. 
—P.  62a. 

The  characteristic  obstinacy  of  Napoleon 
was  never  more  fally  displayed  than  in  what 
we  may  be  permitted  to  nope  will  prove  the 
last  ot  his  fields.  He  woald  listen  to  no 
advice,  and  allow  of  no  obstacles.  An  eve- 
witness  has  given  the  following  account  of  his 
demeanour  towards  the  end  of  the  action : — 

*■  It  was  near  seven  o'clock ;  Bonaparte,  who 
till  then  had  remained  apon  the  ridge  of  the 
hill  whence  he  coald  best  behold  what  passed, 
contemplated  with  a  stem  countenance  the 
scene  of  this  horrible  slaaghter.  The  more 
that  obstacles  seemed  to  multiply,  the  more 
his  obstinacy  seemed  to  increase.  He  became 
indignant  at  theseunforeseen  difficulties;  and, 
far  from  fearing  to  push  to  extremities  an 
army  whose  confidence  in  him  was  boundless, 
he  ceased  not  to  pour  down  fresh  troops,  and 
to  give  orders  to  march  forward — to  charge 
wth  the  bayonet — to  carry  by  storm.  He 
was  repeatedly  informed,  from  different  points, 
that  the  day  went  against  him,  and  tlutt  the 


troops  seemed  to  be  disordered ;  to  whidi  he 
only  replied,— **^i»-atmf//  Em-avantr' 

*  One  general  sent  to  inform  the  Emperor 
that  he  was  in  a  position  which  he  could  not 
maintain,  because  it  was  commanded  by 
a  battery,  and  requested  to  know,  at  the 
same  time,  in  what  way  he  should  protect 
his  division  from  the  murderous  fire  of 
the  English  artillery.  "  Let  him  storm  the 
battery/*  replied  Bonaparte,  and  turned  his 
back  on  the  aide<]e-camp  who  brought  the 
message.*— J?«/s/iSMr  de  la  BatailU  de  MmU- 
SLjean,  IktrunTimoinOculaire,  Pkris. 
1815,  8vo,  p.  51^ 

Note  IV. 

The  fate  their  leader  shunned  to  share. 
—P.  6m. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Bonaparte  charged 
at  the  head  of  his  guards,  <^t  the  last  period  of 
this  dreadful  conflict  This,  however,  is  not 
accurate.  He  came  down  indeed  to  a  holkiw 
part  of  the  hi^h  road,  leading  to  Charleroi, 
within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
farm  of  La  Haye  Saint&  one  of  the  points 
most  fiercely  disputed.  Here  he  harangued 
the  guards,  ana  ihformed  them  that  his 
precedingoperationshad  destroyed  the  British 
mfantry  and  cavalry,  and  that  they  bad  only 
to  support  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  which  tbry 
were  to  attack  with  the  bayonet  This 
exhortation  was  received  with  snouts  of  Vive 
rBfupereur^  which  were  heard  over  all  oar 
line,  and  led  to  an  idea  that  Napoleon  was 
charging  in  person.  But  the  guards  were  led 
on  by  Ney ;  nor  did  Bonaparte  approsdi 
nearer  the  scene  of  action  than  the  spot 
already  mentioned,  which  the  ri«ng  banks 
on  each  side  rendered  secure  from  all  such 
balls  as  did  not  come  in  a  straight  line.  He 
witnessed  the  earlier  part  of  the  battle  from 
places  yet  more  remote,  particularly  from  an 
observatory  which  had  been  placed  there  by 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  some  weeks 
before,  for  the  purpose  of  sarreying  the 
country.  It  is  not  meant  to  infer  from  these 
particulars  that  Napoleon  showed,  on  that 
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memorable  occasion,  the  leaat  deficiency  in 
penonal  courage;  on  thecontrary,  he  evinced 
the  j^ateat  composure  and  presence  of  mind 
donnr  the  whole  action.  ^  But  it  ia  no  lest 
tme  that  report  has  erred  in  ascribing  to  him 
any  desperate  efforts  of  valour  for  recovery 
of  the  battle;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
during  the  whole  carnage,  none  of  his  suite 
were  either  killed  or  wounded,  whereas 
scarcely  one  of  the  Duke  of  WelKogton^s 
personal  attendants  escaped  unhurt. 


NotbV. 
England  sfuUHeUth4jigki!~'^,  672, 

In  riding  up  to  a  regiment  which  was  hard 
pressed,  tlM  DukecaUed  to  the  men  *  Soldiers, 
we  must  never  be  beat. — what  will  diey  say 
in  England?'  It  is  needless  to  say  how  this 
appeal  was  answered. 


Note  VI. 


j4s  plus  the  smith  his  clanging  trads, 
—P.  623. 

A  private  soldier  of  the  95th  regiment, 
compared  the  sound  which  took  place  im- 
mediately upon  the  British  cavalry  mingling 
with  those  of  the  enemy,  to  *a  ihousatul 
tinkers  at  work  mending  pots  and  kettles* 


NotbVII. 
Tke  British  skock  o/levelTdsteel.—^.  6»^. 
No  persuasion  or  authority  could  prevail 
upon  the  Frcmrh  troops  to  stand  the  shock 
of  the  bayonet.  The  Imperial  Guards,  in 
particular,  hardly  stood  till  the  British  were 
within  thirty  yards  of  them,  although  the 
French  author,  already  quoted,  has  put  into 
their  months  the  magnanimous  sentiment, 
'The  Guards  never  yield— they  die.*  The 
same  author  has  covered  the  plateau,  or 
eminence,  of  St.  Jean,  which  formed  the 
British  position,  with  redoubts  and  retrench- 
ments which  never  had  an  existence.  As  the 
narrative,  which  is  in  many  respects  curious, 
was  written  by  an  eye-witness,  he  was  probably 
deceived  bv  the  appearance  of  a  road  and 
ditdi  whioh  ruii  along  part  of  the  hill.  It 
may  be  also  mentioned,  in  criticising  this 
work,  that  the  writer  mentions  the  Chateau 
of  Hougomont  to  have  been  carried  by  tlie 
French,  although  it  was  resolutely  ana  snc> 
cessfully  defended  during  the  whole  action. 
The  enemy,  indeed,  possessed  themselves  of 
the  wood  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  at 
length  set  fire  to  the  house  itself;  but  the 
Bntish  (a  detachment  of  the  Guards,  under 
the  conunand  of  Colonel  Macdonnell,  and 
afterwards  of  Colonel  Home)  made  good  the 
garden,  and  thus  preserved,  by  their  desperate 
resistance,  the  post  which  covered  the  return 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  right  flank. 
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TRANSLATED   OR    IMITATED 


;^tont  t^t  (Berntam 


WILLIAM  ANB  HELEN. 

From  heavy  dreams  fair  Helen  rose, 
And  eyed  the  dawning  red : 

'  Alas,  my  love,  thou  tarriest  long ! 
O  art  thou  false  or  dead  t' 

With     gallant     Fred'rick's     princely 
power 

He  sought  the  bold  Crusade ; 
But  not  a  word  from  Judah's  wars 

Told  Helen  how  he  sped. 

With  Paynim  and  with  Saracen 
At  length  a  truce  was  made. 

And  every  knight  retum'd  to  dry 
The  tears  his  love  had  shed. 

Our  gallant  host  was  homeward  bound 
With  many  a  song  of  joy ; 

Green  waved  the  laurel  in  each  plume, 
The  badge  of  victory. 

And  old  and  young,  and  sire  and  son, 
To  meet  them  crowd  the  way, 

With  shouts,  and  mirth,  and  melody, 
The  debt  of  love  to  pay. 

Full  many  a  maid  her  true-love  met. 
And  sobb'd  in  his  embracey 

And  fluttering  joy  in  tears  and  smiles 
Array'd  full  many  a  face. 


Nor  joy  nor  smile  for  Helen  sad ; 

She  sought  the  host  in  vain ; 
For   none   could    tell  her  William's 
fate. 

If  faithless,  or  if  slain. 

The  martial  band  is  past  and  gone ; 

Sh*e  rends  her  raven  hair. 
And  in  distraction's  bitter  mood 

She  weeps  with  wild  despair. 

^  O  HiSe,  my  child,'  her  mother  said, 
*  Wor  sorrow  thus  in  vain ; 

A  perjured  lover's  fleeting  heart 
No  tears  recall  again.** 

*  O  mother,  what  is  gone,  is  gone, 

What 's  lost  for  ever  lorn : 
Death,  death  alone  can  comfort  me : 
O  had  I  ne'er  been  bom  I 

*  O  break,  my  heart— O  break  at  oner 

Drink  my  life-blood,  Despair ! 
No  joy  remains  on  earth  for  me. 
For  me  in  heaven  no  share.' 

*  O  enter  not  in  judgment.  Lord  !* 

The  pious  mother  prays ; 

*  Impute  not  guilt  to  thy  finail  child ! 

She  knows  not  what  she  says. 
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4  '  O  say  thy  pater  noster,  child! 
O  turn  to  God  and  grace ! 
His  will,  that  tum*d  thy  bliss  to  bale, 
Can  change  thy  bale  to  bliss.' 

*  O  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss? 

O  mother,  what  is  bale  ? 
MyWiOiam's  love  was  heaven  on  earth, 
Without  it  earth  is  hell. 

•Why    should    I    pray    to    ruthless 
Heaven, 

Since  my  loved  William 's  slain  ? 
I  only  pray'd  for  William's  sake, 

And  all  my  prayers  were  vain.' 

'  O  take  the  sacrament,  my  child, 
And  check  these  tears  that  flow ; 

By  resignation's  humble  prayer, 
O  hallowed  be  thy  woe !' 

'  No  sacrament  can  quench  this  fire. 
Or  slake  this  scorching  pain ; 

No  sacrament  can  bid  the  dead 
Arise  and  live  sigain. 

*  O  breakf  my  heart — O  break  at  once  I 

Be  thou  my  god.  Despair  I 
Heaven's  heaviest  blow  has  fallen  on 
me. 
And  vain  each  fruitless  prayer.* 

*  O  enter  not  in  judgment,  Lord, 

With  thy  frail  child  of  clay ! 
She  knows  not  what  her  tongue  has 
spoke; 
Impute  it  not,  I  pray  I 

*  Forbear,  my  child,  this  desperate  woe, 

And  turn  to  God  and  grace ; 
Well  can  devotion's  heavenly  glow 
Convert  thy  bale  to  bliss.' 

*  O  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss  ? 

O  mother,  what  is  bale  ? 
^Without    my    William    what    were 
heaven, 
Or  with  him  what  were  hell? ' 


Wild  she  arraigns  the  eternal  doom. 
Upbraids  each  sacred  power. 

Till,  spent,  she  sought  her  silent  room, 
All  in  the  lonely  tower. 

She  beat  her  breast,  she  wrung  her 
hands. 
Till  sun  and  day  were  o'er. 
And  through  the  glimmering  lattice 
shone 
The  twinkling  of  the  star. 

Then ,  crash  !  the  heavy  drawbridge  fell 
That  o'er  the  moat  was  hung ; 

And,  clatter !  clatter !  on  its  boards 
The  hoof  of  courser  rung. 

The  clank  of  echoing  steel  was  heard 

As  off  the  rider  boimded ; 
And  slowly  on  the  winding  stair 

A  heavy  footstep  sounded. 

And  hark!  and  harkl  a  knock— tap! 
Up! 

A  rustling  stifled  noise ; 
Door-latch  and  tinkling  staples  ring ; 

At  length  a  whispering  voice  : 

'  Awake,  awake,  arise,  my  love  I 
How,  Helen,  dost  thou  fare  ? 

Wak'st  thou,  or  slecp'st?    laugh'st 
thou,  or  weep'st  I 
Hast  thought  on  me,  my  fair?' 

•  My  love !  my  love  !— so  late  by  night! 

I  waked,  I  wept  for  thee : 
Much  have  I  borne  since  dawn  of  mom ; 
Where,  William,  couldst  thou  be  ?' 

*  We  saddle  late— from  Hungary 

I  rode  since  darkness  feU ; 
And  to  its  bourne  we  both  return 
Before  the  matin-bell.' 

'  O  rest  this  night  within  my  arms, 
And  warm  thee  in  their  fold ! 

Chill  howls  through  hawthorn  bush 
the  wind : 
My  love  is  deadly  cold.' 
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*  Let  the  wind  howl  through  hawthorn 

hushl 
This  night  we  must  away  ; 
The  steed  is  wight,  the  spur  is  bright ; 
I  cannot  stay  till  day. 

*  Busk,  busk,  and  boune !  thou  mount'st 

behind 
Upon  my  black  barb  steed : 
O'er  stock  and  stile,  a  hundred  miles, 
We  haste  to  bridal  bed.' 

*  To-night— to-night  a  hundred  miles  ? 

O  dearest  William,  stay ! 
The  bell  strikes  twelve — dark,  dismal 
hour! 
O  wait,  my  love,  till  day !' 

'Look  here,    look    here — the    moon 
shines  clear — 

Full  fast  I  ween  we  ride ; 
Mount  and  away !  for  ere  the  day 

We  reach  our  bridal  bed. 

<  The  blackbarbsnorts^thebridle  rings ; 

Haste,  busk,  and  boune,  and  seat 
theel 
The  feast  is  made,  the  chamber  spread. 

The  bridal  guests  await  thee.' 

Strong  love  prevail'd.     She  busks^  she 
bounes. 

She  mounts  the  barb  behind, 
And  round  her  darling  William's  waist 

Her  lily  arms  she  twined. 

And,  hurry !  hurry !  off  they  rode. 

As  (ast  as  fast  might  be ; 
Spum'd  from  the  courser's  thundering 
heels 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

And  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left. 
Ere  they  could  snatch  a  view. 

Fast,  fast  each  mountain,  mead,  and 
pUiin^ 
And  cot,  and  castle  flew. 


*  Sit  fast— dost  fear  ?  The  moon  shines 

clear; 
Fleet  goes  my  barb— keep  hold ! 
Fear'stthou  ?*  *  O  no !  *  she  faintly  said; 
*  But  why  so  stem  and  cold  I 

*  What  yonder  rings  ?   what  yonder 

sings  t 
Why  shrieks  the  owlet  greyl' 
*Tis  death-bells*   clang,  'tis  funeral 

song. 
The  body  to  the  clay. 

'With  song  and  clang,  at  morrow's 
dawn. 

Ye  may  inter  the  dead  : 
To-night  I  ride,  with  my  young  bride, 

To  deck  our  bridal  bed. 

*Come  with  thy  choir,  thou  coflln'd 
guest. 
To  swell  our  nuptial  song ! 
Come,  priest,  to  bless  our  marriage 
feast! 
Come  all,  come  all  along!' 

Ceased  clang  and  song;  down  sunk 
the  bier ; 

The  shrouded  corpse  arose : 
And,  hurry  1  hurry !  all  the  train 

The  thundering  steed  pursues. 

And,  forward !  forward !  on  they  go ; 

High  snorts  the  straining  steed ; 
Thick   pants    the    rider's    labouring 
breath. 

As  headlong  on  they  speed. 

*  O  William,  why  this  savage  haste  ? 

And  where  thy  bridal  bed?* 
'  'Tis  distant  far,  low,  damp,  and  chill'. 
And  narrow,  trustless  maid.* 

*  No  room  for  me  ?  *  *  Enough  for  both ; 

Speed,  speed,  my  barb,  thy  course !' 
O'er  thundering  bridge,  through  boil- 
ing surge 
He  drove  the  furious  horse. 
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Tramp !  tramp !  along  the  land  they 
rode, 
Splash  !  splash  !  along  the  sea ; 
The  scourge   is  wight,   the   spur  is 
bright, 
The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

Fled  past  on  right  and  left  how  fast 
Each  forest,  grove,  and  bower ! 

On  right  and  left  fled  past  how  fast 
Each  city,  town,  and  tower  I 

*■  Dost  fear  ?    dost  fear  ?    The  dnoon 
shines  clear, 

Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me  ? 
Hurrah  1  hurrah  I  the  dead  can  ride !' 

'  O  William,  let  them  be  I 

*  See  there,  see  there  !    What  yonder 
swings. 

And  creaks  'mid  whistling  rain  ?' 
'  Gibbet  and  steel,  th'  accursed  wheel ; 

A  murderer  in  his  chain. 

'  Hollo !  thou  felon,  follow  here  i 

To  bridal  bed  we  ride ; 
And  thou  shalt  prance  a  fetter  dance 

Before  me  and  my  bride.' 

And,   hurry!    hurry!    clash!    clash! 
dash  I 

The  wasted  form  descends ; 
And  fleet  as  wind  through  hazel  bush 

The  wild  career  attends. 

Tramp!  tramp!  along  the  land  they 
rode. 
Splash  !  splash  I  along  the  sea ; 
The  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops 
blood. 
The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

How   fled   what   moonshine   faintly 
show'd! 

How  fled  what  darkness  hid  ! 
How  fled  the  earth  beneath  their  feet. 

The  heaven  above  their  head ! 


I 


Dost  fear?    dost  fear?     The  moon 
shines  clear. 
And  well  the  dead  can  ride ; 
Does  faithful  Helen  fear  for  them  7' 
'  O  leave  in  peace  the  dead  !* 

'  Barb!  barb!  methinkslhearthecock; 

The  sand  will  soon  be  run : 
Barb !  barb !  I  smell  the  morning  air; 

The  race  is  wellnigh  done.' 

Tramp!  tramp!  along  the  land  they 
rode. 
Splash  1  splash  !  along  the  sea ; 
The  scourge   is  red,  the  spur  drops 
blood, 
The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

'  Hurrah  I  hurrah  !  well  ride  the  dead ; 

The  bride,  the  bride  is  come ; 
And  soon  we  reach  the  bridal  bed, 

For,  Helen,  here  *s  my  home.' 

Reluctant  on  its  rusty  hinge 

Revolved  an  iron  door. 
And  by  the  pale  moon's  setting  beam 

Were  seen  a  church  and  tower. 

With  many  a  shriek  and  cry,  whiz 
round 

The  birds  of  midnight,  scared ; 
And  rustling  like  autumnal  leaves 

Unhallow'd  ghosts  were  heard. 

O'er  many  a  tomb  and  tombstone  pale 
He  spurred  the  fiery  horse. 

Till  sudden  at  an  open  grave 

He  check'd  the  wondrous  course. 

The  falling  gauntlet  quits  the  rein, 
Down  drops  the  casque  of  steel, 

The  cuirass  leaves  his  shrinking  side. 
The  spur  his  gory  heel. 

The  eyes  desert  the  naked  skull. 
The  mould'ring  flesh  the  bone, 

Till  Helen's  lily  arms  entwine 
A  ghastly  skeleton. 
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The  furious  barb  snorts  fire  and  foam, 
And,  with  a  fearful  bound, 

Dissolves  at  once  in  empty  air. 
And  leaves  her  on  the  ground. 

Half  seen  by  fits,  by  fits  half  heard* 

Pale  spectres  flit  along. 
Wheel  round  the  maid  in  dismal  dance, 

And  howl  the  funeral  song ; 

'  E'en  when  the  heart 's  with  anguish 
cleft, 

Revere  the  doom  of  Heaven  I 
Her  soul  is  from  her  body  reft; 

Her  spirit  be  forgiven  I  * 


THE  WILD  HUH  TSKAN. 

The  Wildgrave  winds  his  bugle-horn. 
To  horse,  to  horse  1  halloo,  halloo ! 

His  fiery  courser  snufi*s  the  mom. 
And    thronging    serfs    their    lord 
pursue. 

The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed. 
Dash  through  the  bush,  the  brier, 
the  brake ; 
While,  answering  hound,  and  horn, 
and  steed. 
The  mountain  echoes  startling  wake. 

The  beams  of  God^s  own  hallow'd  day 
Had  painted  yonder  spire  with  gold. 

And,  calling  sinful  man  to  pray. 
Loud,  long,  and  deep  the  bell  had 
toird. 

But  still  the  Wildgrave  onward  rides ; 

Halloo,  halloo !  and,  hark  again  ! 
When,  spurring  from  opposing  sides. 

Two  Stranger  Horsemen  join  the 
train. 

Who  was  each  Stranger,  left  and  right, 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell ; 

The  right-hand  steed  was  silver  white. 
The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  helL 


The  right-hand  Horseman,  yot;ng  and 
(air, 

His  smile  was  like  the  mom  of  May ; 
The  left,  from  eye  of  tawny  glare. 

Shot  midnight  lightning's  lurid  ray. 

He  waved  his  huntsman's  cap  on  high, 
Cried,  *  Welcome,  welcome,  noble 
lord! 

What  sport  can  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
To  match  the  princely  chase,  afford  ? ' 

'Cease  thy  loud  bugle's  clanging  knell,* 
Crird  the  fair  youth,  with  silver 
voice; 

*  And  for  devotion's  choral  swell, 

Exchange  the  rude  unballow*d  noise. 

*  To<day,  the  ill-omen*d  chase  forbear. 

Yon  bell  yet  summons  to  the  fane ; 
To-day  the  Warning  Spirit  hear. 
To-morrow  thou  mayst  moom  in 
vain.' 

'Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along ! ' 
The  Sable  Hunter  hoarse  replies ; 

'  To  muttering  monks  leave  matin-song. 
And  belk,  and  books,  and  mysteries.' 

The    Wildgrave   spurr'd    his  ardent 
steed, 
And,    launching   forward   with    a 
bound, 

•  Who,  for  thy  drowsy  priestlike  rede. 

Would  leave  the  jovial  hom  and 
hound  ? 

•  Hence,  if  our  manly  sport  offend ! 

With  pious  fook  go  chant  and  pray  : 
Well  hast  thou  spoke,  my  dark-brow'd 
friend : 
Halloo,  halloo !  and  hark  away !  * 

The  Wildgrave  spurred   his  courser 
light. 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  o*er  holt  and 
hill; 
And  on  the  left  and  on  the  right. 
Each  Stranger  Horseman  folk)w*d 
stilL 
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U  p  springs,  from  yonder  tangled  thorn , 
A  stag  more  white  than  mountain 
snow ; 

And  louder  rung  the  Wildgrave'shom, 
'Hark  forward,  forward!  hoUa,  ho !* 

A  heedless  wretch  haft  crossM  the  way ; 

He   gasps    the    thundering    hoofs 
below; — 
But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may. 

Still,  *  forward,  forward  1 '  on  they  go. 

See,  where  yon  simple  fences  meet, 
A   field  with  Autumn's  blessings 
crown'd : 

See,  prostrate  at  the  Wildgrave's  feet, 
A  husbandman  with  toilembrown'd : 

*  O  mercy,  mercy,  noble  lord  ! 

Spare  the  poor's  pittance,'  was  his 
cry, 

*  Eam'd  by  the  sweat  these  brows  have 

pour'd. 
In  scorching  hour  of  fierce  July.' 

Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger 
pleads, 

The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey  ; 
The  impetuous  Earl  no  warning  heeds. 

But  furious  holds  the  onward  way. 

*  Away,  thou  hound  !  so  basely  bom. 

Or    dread    the   scourge's   echoing 
blow  1 ' 
Then  loudly  rung  his  bugle-horn, 
*  Hark  forward,  forward !  holla,  ho  I ' 

So  said,  so  done :  A  single  bound 
Clears  the  poor  labourer's  humble 
pale; 
Wild   follows  man,  and  horse,  and 
hound, 
Like  dark  December's  stormy  gale. 

And  man  and  horse,  and  hound  and 
horn. 
Destructive  sweep  the  field  along; 
While,  Joying  o'er  the  wasted  com, 
Fell  Famine  marks  the  maddening 
throng. 


Again  uproused,  the  timorous  prey 
Scours  moss  and  moor,  and  holt 
and  hill ; 

Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strength  decay, 
And  trusts  for  life  his  simple  skill. 

Too  dangerous  solitude  appear  d  ; 

He  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd ; 
Amid  the  flock's  domestic  herd 

His  harmless  head,  he  hopes  to 
shroud. 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill, 
His  track  the  steady  blood-hounds 
trace ; 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  unwearied  still, 
The  furious  Earl  pursues  the  chase. 

Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  fell ; 

*  O  spare,  thou  noble  Baron,  spare 
These  herds,  a  widow's  little  all ; 

Th^se  flocks,  an  orphan's  fleecy 
care!* 

Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger 
pleads, 

The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey  ; 
The  Earl  nor  prayer  nor  pity  heeds. 

But  furious  keeps  the  onward  way. 

*  Unmanner'd  dog !  To  stop  my  sport 
Vain   were   thy   cant   and   beggar 
whine, 

Though  human  spirits,  of  thy  sort. 
Were  tenants  of  these  carrion  kine  I ' 

Again  he  winds  his  bugle-hom, 

*  Hark  forward,  forward !  holla,  ho ! ' 
And  through  the  herd,  in  rathlessscom, 

He  cheers  his  furious  hounds  to  go. 

In  heaps  the  throttled  victims  fall ; 
Down  sinks  their  mangled  herdsman 
near; 
The  murderous  cries  the  stag  appal. 
Again   he    starts,    new-nerved    by 
fear. 
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With  blood  besmeared,  and  white  with 
foam, 

While  big  the  tears  of  anguish  pour. 
He  seeks,  amid  the  forest's  gloom, 

The  humble  hermit's  hallowed  bower. 

But  man  and  horse,  and  horn  and 
hound, 

Fast  rattling  on  his  traces  go ; 
The  sacred  chapel  rung  around 

With,'  Hark  away  I  and,  holla,  ho  I ' 

All  mild,  amid  the  rout  profane. 
The  holy  hermit  pour'd  his  prayer; 

'  Forbear  with  blood  God*s  house  to 
stain; 
Revere  his  altar,  and  forbear  I 

*  The  meanest  brute  has  rights  to  plead. 
Which,  wrong'd  by  cruelty,  or  pride, 

Draw  vengeance  on  the  ruthless  head : 
Be  wam'd  at  length,  and  turn  aside.' 

Still  the  Fair  Horseman  anxious  pleads ; 

The  Black,  wild  whooping,  points 
the  prey : 
Alas !  the  Earl  no  warning  heeds, 

But  frantic  keeps  the  forward  way. 

'  Holy  or  not,  or  right  or  wrong, 
Thy  altar,  and  its  rites,  I  spurn ; 

Not  sainted  martyrs'  sacred  .song, 
Not  God  himself,  shall  make  me 
turn ! ' 

He  spurs  his  horse,  he  winds  his  horn, 
'  Hark  forward,  forward !  holla,  ho!  * 

But  off,  on  whirlwind's  pinions  borne. 
The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hermit,  go. 

And  horse  and  man,  and  horn  and 
hound, 

And  clamour  of  the  chase,  was  gone ; 
For  hoofs,  and  howls,  and  bugle-sound, 

A  deadly  silence  reign'd  alone. 

Wild  gazed  the  affrighted  Earl  around ; 

He  strove  in  vain  to  wake  his  horn, 
In  vain  to  call :  for  not  a  sound 

Could  from  his  anxious  lips  be  borne. 


He  listens  for  his  trusty  hounds ; 

No  distant  baying  reach'd  his  ears : 
His  courser,  rooted  to  the  ground, 

The  quickening  spur  unmindful 
bears. 

Still  dark  and  darker  frown  the  shades. 

Dark  as  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 
And  not  a  sound  the  still  invades, 

Save  what  a  distant  torrent  gave. 

High  o'er  the  sinner's  humbled  head 
At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke ; 

And,  from  a  doud  of  swarthy  red, 
The  awful  voice  of  thunder  spoke. 

'  Oppressor  of  creation  fair ! 

Apostate  Spirits'  harden'd  tool ! 
ScomerofGodl  Scourge  of  the  poor! 

The  measure  of  thy  cup  is  fulL 

<  Be  chased  for  ever  through  the  wood; 

For  ever  roam  the  affrighted  wild ; 
And  let  thy  fate  instruct  the  proud, 

God's  meanest  creature  is  his  child.' 

'Twas  hush'd :  One  flash,  of  sombre 
glare, 
With    yellow    tinged    the    forests 
brown ; 
Uprose  the  Wildgrave's  bristling  hair, 
And  horror  chill'd  each  nerve  and 
bone. 

Cold  pour'd  the  sweat  in  freezing  rill; 

A  rising  wind  began  to  sing ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder  still, 
Brought  storm  and   tempest   on  its 
wing. 

Elarth  heard  the  call ;  her  entrails  rend ; 

From   yawning   rifts,    with   many 
a  yell, 
Mix'd  with  sulphureous  flames,  ascend 

The  misbegotten  dogs  of  hell. 

What  ghastly  Huntsman  next  arose, 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell; 

His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  glows, 
His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 
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The  Wildgrave  flies  o'er  bush  and 
thorn. 
With   many  a   shriek   of  helpless 
woe; 
Behind  him  hound,  and  horse,  and 
horn. 
And  *  Hark  away  I '  and '  Holla,  ho  I ' 

With  wild  despair's  reverted  eye, 
Close,  close  behind,  he  marks  the 
throng. 

With  bloody  fiuigs  and  eager  cry  ; 
In  frantic  fear  he  scours  along. 

Still,  still  shall  last  the  dreadful  chase. 
Till  time  itself  shall  have  an  end ; 

By  day,  they  scour  earth's  cavem'd 
space, 
Atmidn]ght*switchinghour,ascend. 

This  b  the  horn,  and  hound,  and  horse. 
That  oft  the  lated  peasant  hears ; 

Appalled,  he  signs  the  frequent  cross. 
When  the  wild  din  invades  his  ears. 

The  wakeful  priest  oft  drops  a  tear 
For  human  pride,  for  human  woe, 

When,  at  his  midnight  mass,  he  hears 
The  infernal  cry  of  *  Holla,  ho  I ' 


THE  FIRS-KDia 

*The  bleanng  of  the  evil  genii,  which  are 
caraes,  were  apon  him,*—Ea4Ur$t  TaU, 

Bold  knights  and  fair  dames,  to  my 

haxp  give  an  ear, 
Of  love,  and  of  war,  and  of  wonder 

to  hear ; 
And  you  haply  may  sigh,  in  the  midst 

of  your  glee, 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert,  and  fair 

Rosalie. 


O  see  you  that  castle,  so  string  and 

so  high  ? 
And  see  you  that  lady,  the  tear  in 

her  eye  ? 
And    see    you    that    palmer,    from 

Palestine's  land. 
The  shell  on   his  hat,  and  the  staff 

in  his  hand  t 

*Now  palmer,   grey  palmer,  O  tell 

unto  me, 
What  news  bring  you  home  from  the 

Holy  Countrie  ^ 
And  how  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's 

strand? 
And  how  fare  our  nobles,  the  flower 

of  the  land  t' 

'  O  well  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's 

wave. 
For  Gilead,  and  Nablous,  and  Ramah 

we  have ; 
And  well  fare  our  nobles  by  Mount 

Lebanon, 
For  the  Heathen  have  lost,  and  the 

Christians  have  won.* 

A  fair  chain  of  gold  'mid  her  ringlets 

there  hung ; 
O'er  the  palmer's  grey  locks  the  fair 

chain  has  she  flung : 
'O  palmer,  grey  palmer,  this  chain 

be  thy  fee. 
For  the  news  thou  hast  brought  from 

the  Holy  Countrie. 

'And,  palmer,  good  palmer,  by  Gali- 
lee's wave, 

O  saw  ye  Count  Albert,  the  gentle 
and  brave  t 

When  the  Crescent  went  back,  and 
the  Red-cross  rush'd  on, 

O  saw  ye  him  foremost  on  Mount 
Lebanon?' 

*  O  lady,  fair  lady,  the  tree  green  it 

grows; 
O  lady,  fair  lady,  the  stream  pure  it 

flows; 
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Your  castle  stands  strong,  and  your 

hopes  soar  on  high ; 
But,  lady,  fair  lady,  all  blossoms  to  die. 

'  The  green  boughs  they  wither,  the 

thunderbolt  falls. 
It  leaves  of  your  castle  but  levin- 

scorch'd  walls ; 
The  pure  stream  runs  muddy;  the 

gay  hope  is  gone ; 
Count  Albert  is  prisoner  on  Mount 

Lebanon/ 

O  she 's  ta'en  a  horse,  should  be  fleet 

at  her  speed ; 
And  she's  ta'en  a  sword,  should  be 

sharp  at  her  need ; 
And    she    has    ta'en    shipping    for 

Palestine's  land, 
To      ransom     Count    Albert    from 

Soldanrie's  hand. 

Small  thought  had  Count  Albert  on 

fair  Rosalie, 
Small  thought   on   his  faith,  or  his 

knighthood,  had  he : 
A  heathenish  damsel  his  light  heart 

had  won, 
The  Soldan's  fair,  daughter  of  Mount 

Lebanon. 

*  O   Christian,  brave    Christian,    my 

love  wouldst  thou  be. 
Three    things    must  thou  do   ere   I 

hearken  to  thee : 
Our   laws  and  our  worship  on  thee 

shalt  thou  take ; 
And    this    thou    shalt    first    do    for 

Zulema's  sake. 

/And,  next,  in  the  cavern,  where 
burns  evermore 

The  mystical  flame  which  the  Curd- 
mans  adore, 

Alone,  and  in  silence,  three  nights 
shalt  thou  wake ; 

And  this  thou  shalt  next  do  for 
Zulema's  sake. 


'And,  last,  thou  shalt  aid  us  with 

counsel  and  hand. 
To    drive   the    Frank    robber   from 

Palestine's  land; 
For  my  lord  and  my  love  then  Count 

Albert  rU  take, 
When  all   this   is   accomplished   for 

Zulema's  sake.* 

He  has  thrown  by  his  helmet,  and 

cross>handled  sword. 
Renouncing  his  knighthood,  denying 

his  Lord ; 
He  has  ta'en  the  green  caftan,  and 

turban  put  on. 
For  the  love  of  the  maiden  of  iair 

Lebanon. 

And  in  the  dread  cavern,  deep  deep 

under  ground, 
Which    fifty   steel    gates   and   stcd 

portals  surround, 
He  has  watch'd  until  daybreak,  but 

sight  saw  he  none. 
Save  the  flame  burning  bright  on  its 

altar  of  stone. 

Amazed  was  the  Princess,  the  Soldan 

amazed, 
Sore  murmur*d    the    priests    as   on 

Albert  they  gazed ; 
They  search 'd  all  his  garments,  and, 

under  his  weeds, 
They  found,  and  took  from  him,  his 

rosary  beads. 

Again  in  the  cavern,  deep  deep  under 

ground, 
He  watch'd  the  lone  night,  while  the 

winds  whistled  round ; 
Far  off  was  their  murmur,  it  came  not 

more  nigh. 
The  flame  bum'd  unmoved,  and  nought 

else  did  he  spy. 

Loud  murmur'd  the  priests,  and 
amazed  was  the  King, 

While  many  dark  spells  of  their 
witchcraft  they  sing; 
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They  scarch'd  Albert's  body,  and,  lo ! 

on  his  breast 
Was   the  sign  of  the  Cross,  by  his 

father  impress'd. 

The  priests  they  erase  it  with  care 

and  with  pain. 
And   the  recreant    returned    to    the 

cavern  again ; 
But,  as  he  descended,  a  whisper  there 

fell: 
It  was  his  good  angel,  who  bade  him 

farewell! 

High    bristled    his    hair,    his    heart 

flutter*d  and  beat, 
And    he  tum'd   him  five  steps,  half 

resolved  to  retreat ; 
But   his   heart  it  was  harden'd,  his 

purpose  was  gone. 
When  he  thought  of  the  Maiden  of 

fair  Lebanon. 

Scarce   passM  he   the  archway,  the 

'    threshold  scarce  trode, 
When  the  winds  from  the  four  points 

of  heaven  were  abroad, 
They  made  each  steel  portal  to  rattle 

and  ring. 
And,    borne   on  the  blast,  came  the 

dread  Fire-King. 

Full  sore  rock*d  the  cavern  whene'er 

he  drew  nigh. 
The  fire  on  the  altar  blazed  bickering 

and  high ; 
In  volcanic  explosions  the  mountains 

proclaim 
The  dreadful  approach  of  the  Monarch 

of  Flame. 

Unmeasured  in  height,  undistinguish'd 

in  form. 
His  breath  it  was  lightning,  his  voice 

it  was  storm ; 
I  ween  the  stout  heart  of  Count  Albert 

was  tame, 
When  he    saw    in   his   terrors    the 

Monarch  of  Flame. 


In  his  hand  a  broad  falchion  blue- 

glimmer'd  through  smoke, 
And   Mount  Lebanon  shook  as  the 

monarch  he  spoke : 
*  With  this  brand  shalt  thou  conquer, 

thus  long,  and  no  more, 
Till  thou  bend  to  the  Cross,  and  the 

Virgin  adore.' 

The  cloud-shrouded  Arm  g^ives  the 

weapon ;  and  see  1 
The  recreant  receives  the  charm'd 

gift  on  his  knee : 
The  thunders  growl  distant,  and  (aint 

gleam  the  fires. 
As,  borne  on  the  whirlwind,  the  phan- 

tom  retires. 

Count    Albert    has'   arm'd    him    the 

Pa3mim  among, 
Though  his  heart  it  was  false,  yet  his 

arm  it  was  strong ; 
And  the  Red-cross  wax*d  faint,  and 

the  Crescent  came  on. 
From   the    day   he    commanded    on 

Mount  Lebanon. 

From   Lebanon's  forests  to  Galilee's 

wave, 
The  sands  of  Samaar  drank  the  blood 

of  the  brave ; 
Till  the  Knights  of  the  Temple,  and 

Knights  of  Saint  John, 
With  Salem's  King  Baldwin,  against 

him  came  on. 

The  war-cymbals  datter'd,  the  trum- 
pets replied. 

The  lances  were  couch'd,  and  they 
closed  on  each  side ; 

And  horsemen  and  horses  Count 
Albert  overthrew, 

Till  he  pierced  the  thick  tiunult  King 
Baldwin  unto. 

Against  the  charm'd  blade  which 
Count  Albert  did  wield. 

The  fence  had  been  vain  of  the  King's 
Red-cross  shield ; 
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But  a  Page  thrust  him  forward  the 
monarch  before, 

And  deft  the  proud  turban  the  rene- 
gade wore. 

So  fell  was  the  dint,  that  Count 
Albert  stoop'd  low 

Before  the  crossed  shield,  to  his  steel 
saddlebow ; 

And  scarce  had  he  bent  to  the  Red- 
cross  his  head, 

*  Bonng  Gracgy  Notrt  DamiT  he  un- 
wittingly said. 

Sore  sighM  the  charm'd  sword,  for  its 

virtue  was  o'er, 
It  sprung  from   his  grasp,  and  was 

never  seen  more ; 
But  true  men   have  said,  ihat   the 

lightning's  red  wing 
Did  waft  back  the  brand  to  the  dread 

Fire- King. 

He  clench'd  his  set  teeth,  and  his 

gauntleted  hand ; 
He  strctch'd,  with  one  buffet,  that 

Page  on  the  strand. 
As  back  from  the  stripling  the  broken 

casque  roll*d, 
You  might  see  the  blue  eyes,  and  the 

ringlets  of  gold. 

Short  time  had  Count  Albert  in  horror 

to  stare 
On   those  death-swimming  eyebaUs, 

that  blood- clotted  hair ; 
For  down  came  the  Templars,  like 

Cedron  in  flood. 
And  dyed  their  long  lances  in  Saracen 

blood. 

The  Saracens,  Curdmans,  and   Ish- 

maelites  yield 
To    the    scallop,    the    saltier,    and 

crossleted  shield ; 
And  the  eagles  were  gorged  with  the 

infidel  dead. 
From  Bethsaida*s  fountains  to  Naph- 

thali's  head. 


The  battle  is  over  on  Bethsaida's  plain. 
Oh,  who  is  yon  Paynim  lies  stretch'd 

'mid  the  slain  ? 
And  who  is  yon  Page  lying  cold  at 

his  knee  ? 
Oh,  who  but  Count  Albert  and  fair 

Rosalie! 

The   Lady  was   buried    in    Salem's 

bless*d  bound. 
The  Count  he  was  left  to  the  vulture 

and  hound  : 
Her  soul  to  high  mercy  Our  Lady 

did  bring ; 
His  went  on  the  blast  to  the  dread 

Fire-King. 

Yet  many  a  minstrel,  in  harping,  can 

tell, 
How  the  Red-cross  it  conquer'd,  the 

Crescent  it  fell : 
And  lords  and  gay  ladies  have  sigh'd, 

'mid  their  glee, 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert  and  fair 

Rosalie. 


FREDERICK  AND  ALICE. 

Frederick  leaves  the  land  of  France, 
Homeward    hastes    his    steps    to 
measure, 

Careless  casts  the  parting  glance 
On  the  scene  of  former  pleasure. 

Joying  in  his  prancing  steed. 
Keen  to  prove  his  untried  blade, 

Hope's  gay  dreams  the  soldier  lead 
Over  mountain,  moor,  and  glade. 

Helpless,  ruin'd,  left  forlorn. 

Lovely  Alice  wept  alone ; 
Moum'd  o'er  loVe's  fond  contract  torn, 

Hope,  and  peace,  and  honour  flown. 
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Mark  her  breast's  convulsive  throbs  I 
See,  the  tear  of  anguish  flows ! 

Mingling  soon  with  bursting  sobs. 
Loud  the  laugh  of  frenzy  rose. 

Wild  she  cursed,  and  wild  she  pray'd; 

Seven  long  days  and  nights  are  o*er ; 
Death  in  pity  brought  his  aid, 

As  the  village  bell  struck  four. 

Far  from  her,  and  far  from  France, 
Faithless  Frederick  onward  rides ; 

Marking,  blithe,  the  morning's  glance 
Mantling  o'er  the  mountain*s  sides. 

Heard  ye  not  the  boding  sound. 
As  the  tongue  of  yonder  tower. 

Slowly,  to  the  hills  around, 

Told  the  fourth,  the  fated  hour? 

Starts  the  steed,  and  snuffs  the  air. 
Yet  no  cause  of  dread  appears ; 

Bristles  high  the  rider's  hair. 

Struck    with    strange    mysterious 
fears. 

Desperate,  as  his  terrors  rise, 
In  the  steed  the  spur  he  hides ; 

From  himself  in  vain  he  flies ; 
Anxious,  restless,  on  he  rides. 

Seven  long  days,  and  seven  long  nights. 
Wild  he  wanderM,  woe  the  while  1 

Ceaseless  care  and  causeless  fright 
Urge  hb  footsteps  many  a  mile. 

Dark  the  seventh  sad  night  descends : 
Rivers  swell,  and  rain-streams  pour; 

While  the  deafening  thunder  lends 
All  the  terrors  of  its  roar. 

Weary,  wet,  and  spent  with  toil. 
Where  his  head  shall  Frederickhide  ? 

Where,  but  in  yon  ruin'd  aisle. 
By  the  lightning's  flash  descried. 

To  the  portal,  dank  and  low. 

Fast  his  steed  the  wanderer  bound; 

Down  a  ruin'd  staircase  slow. 
Next  his  darkling  way  he  wound. 


Long  drear  vaults  before  him  lie  1 
GUmmering  lights  are  seen  to  glide  t 

*  Blessed  Mary,  hear  my  cry ! 
Deign  a  sinner's  steps  to  guide !' 

Often  lost  their  quivering  beam. 
Still  the  lights  move  slow  before. 

Till  they  rest  their  ghastly  gleam 
Right  against  an  iron  door. 

Thundering  voices  from  within, 
Mix'd  with  peals  of  laughter,  rose ; 

As  they  fell,  a  solemn  strain 

Lent  its  wild  and  wondrous  close  1 

Midst  the  din,  he  seem'd  to  hear 
Voice  of  friends,  by  death  removed; 

Well  he  knew  that  solemn  air, — 
'Twas  the  lay  that  Alice  k>ved. 

Hark  I  for  now  a  solemn  knell 
Four  times  on  the  still  night  broke 

Four  times,  at  its  deaden'd  swell. 
Echoes  from  the  ruins  spoke. 

As  the  lengthen'd  clangours  die. 
Slowly  opes  the  iron  door ! 

Straight  a  banquet  met  his  eye, 
But  a  funeral's  form  it  wore ! 

Coffins  for  the  seats  extend ; 

All  with  black  the  board  was  spread ; 
Girt  by  parent,  brother,  friend, 

Long  since  number'd  with  the  dead ! 

Alice,  in  her  grave-clothes  bound. 
Ghastly  smiling,  points  a  seat ; 

All  arose,  with  thundering  sound  ; 
All  the  expected  stranger  greet. 

High  their  meagre  arms  they  wave. 
Wild  their  notes  of  welcome  swell; 

'  Welcome,  traitor,  to  the  grave ! 
Peijure^  bid  the  li|^t  farewell  T 
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THE  BATTLE  OP  SBMPACH. 

TwAS  when  among  our  linden-trees 
The  bees  had  housed  in  swarms 

(And   grey-hair'd  peasants  say  that 
these 
Betoken  foreign  arms) ; 

Then  lookM  we  down  to  Willisow, — 
The  land  was  all  in  flame ; 

We  knew  the  Archduke  Leopold 
With  all  his  army  came. 

The  Austrian  nobles  made  their  vow, 
So  hot  their  heart  and  bold, 

*  On  Switzer  carles  we'll  trample  now, 

And  slay  both  young  and  old/ 

With  clarion  loud,  and  banner  proud, 

From  Zurich  on  the  lake, 
In  martial  pomp  and  fair  array, 

Their  onward  march  they  make. 

*  Now  list,  ye  lowland  nobles  all : 

Ye  seek  the  mountain  strand, 
Nor  wot  ye  what  shall  be  your  lot 
In  such  a  dangerous  land. 

*  I  rede  ye,  shrive  ye  of  your  sins, 

Before  ye  farther  go  ; 
A  skirmish  in  Helvetian  hills 
May  send  your  souls  to  woe.' 

'But  where  now  shall  we  find  a  priest 
Our  shrift  that  he  may  hear  t ' 

*  The  Switzer  priest '  hasta'en  the  field. 

He  deals  a  penance  drear. 

*  Right  heavily  upon  your  head 

He  '11  lay  his  hand  of  steel ; 
And  with  his  trusty  partisan 
Your  absolution  deal' 

*Twas  on  a  Monday  morning  then, 
The  com  was  steep'd  in  dew, 

And  merry  maids  had  sickles  ta'en, 
When  the  host  to  Sempach  drew. 

I  AU  the  Swiss  clerg)'  who  wore  able  to  boar  arms 
fought  in  this  patriotic  war. 


The  stalwart  men  of  fair  Lucerne 
Together  have  they  join'd ; 

The  pith  and  core  of  manhood  stem. 
Was  none  cast  looks  behind. 

It  was  the  Lord  of  Hare-castle, 

And  to  the  Duke  he  said, 
'  Yon  little  banid  of  brethren  true 

Will  meet  us  undismayed.' 

*  O  Hare-castle ",  thou  heart  of  hare  ! ' 

Fierce  Oxensterh  replied. 

*  Shaltsee  then  howthe  game  will  fare/ 

The  taunted  knight  replied. 

There  was lacingthen  ofhelmets bright. 

And  closing  ranks  amain ; 
The  peaks  they  hew'd  fi\>m  their  boot- 
points 

Might  wellnigh  load  a  wain  *. 

And  thus  they  to  each  other  said. 

*  Yon  handful  down  to  hew 
Will  be  no  boastful  tale  to  tell, 

The  peasants  are  so  few.' 

The  gallant  Swiss  Confederates  there 
They  pray'd  to  God  aloud, 

And  he  display'd  his  rainbow  fur 
Against  a  swarthy  cloud. 

Then  heart  and  pulse  throbb'd  more 
and  more 

With  courage  firm  and  high, 
Attddown  the  good  Confederates  l>ore 

On  the  Austrian  chivalry. 

The  Austrian  Lion  *  'gan  to  growl. 
And  toss  his  mane  and  tail ; 

And  ball,  and  shaft,  and  crossbow  bolt. 
Went  whistling  forth  like  hail. 


*  In  the  original,  HiuuensUtn,  or  Nmrtstfrnc 
'  This  seems  to  alhide  10  tlie  prepoatcroos  toshiua. 
during  the  middle  ages,  of  wearing  boots  witk  ^e^ 
points  or  peaks  turned  upwards,  ana  so  long,  tbat  m 
some  cases  they  were  fiiistened  to  (be  knees  of  the 
wearer  with  small  chaina.  When  they  aligteed  ^> 
fight  up<m  foot,  it  would  seem  that  the  Austrian  geilg^ 
men  found  it  necessary  to  cut  off  tbsse  peelcsi.  ttus 
they  might  more  with  the  necessary  acttvtty. 
4  A  pun  on  the  Archduke's  name,  LBOroLlL 
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Lance,  pike,  and  halbert  mingled  there. 
The  game  was  nothing  sweet ; 

The  boughs  of  many  a  stately  tree 
Lay  shiver'd  at  their  feet. 

The  Austrian  men-at-arms  stood  fast, 
So  close  their  spears  they  laid  ; 

It  chafed  the  gallant  Winkelried, 
Who  to  his  comrades  said  ; 

'  I  have  a  virtuous  wife  at  home, 

A  wife  and  infant  son  ; 
I  leave  them  to  my  countrjr^s  care, — 

This  field  shiUl  soon  be  won. 

'These  nobles  lay  their  si>ears  right 
thick, 

And  keep  full  firm  array, 
Yet  shall  my  charge  their  order  break, 

And  make  my  brethren  way/ 

He  nish'd  against  the  Austrian  band 

In  desperate  career, 
And  with  his  body,  breast,  and  hand, 

Bore  down  each  hostile  spear. 

Four  lances  splinterM  on  his  crest, 

Six  shiver'd  in  his  side ; 
Still  on  the  serried  files  he  press*d. 

He  broke  their  ranks,  and  died. 

This  patriot's  self-devoted  deed 
First  tamed  the  Lion's  mood. 

And  the  four  forest  cantons  freed 
From  thraldom  by  his  blood. 

Right  where  his  charge  had  made  a 
lane. 

His  valiant  comrades  burst, 
With  sword,  and  axe,  and  partisan, 

And  hack,  and  stab,  and  thrust. 

The  daunted  Lion  'gan  to  whine, 
And  granted  ground  amain. 

The  Mountain  Bull  *  he  bent  his  brows, 
And  gored  his  sides  again. 

1  A  pun  on  tbe  Urus,  or  wild  bull,  which  gives 
aaoe  to  the  Canton  of  Uri. 


Then   lost  was   banner,   spear,   and 
shield 

At  Sempach  in  the  flight. 
The  cloister  vaults  at  Konig's-field 

Hold  many  an  Austrian  knight. 

It  was  the  Archduke  Leopold, 

So  lordly  would  he  ride, 
But  became  against  theSwitzer  churls. 

And  they  slew  him  in  his  pride. 

The  heifer  said  unto  the  bull, 
'  And  shall  I  not  complain  ? 

There  came  a  foreign  nobleman 
To  milk  me  on  the  plain. 

'  One  thrust  of  thine  outrageous  horn 
Has  g^ll'd  the  knight  so  sore, 

That  to  the  churchyard  he  is  borne 
To  range  our  glens  no  more.' 

An  Austrian  noble  left  the  stour. 
And  fast  the  flight  'gan  take ; 

And  he  arrived  in  luckless  hour 
At  Sempach  on  the  lake. 

He  and  his  squire  a  fisher  call'd 
(His  name  was  Hans  Von  Rot) — 

*  For  love,  or  meed,  or  charity. 

Receive  us  in  thy  boat !  * 

Their  anxious  call  the  fisher  heard. 
And,  glad  the  meed  to  win. 

His  shallop  to  the  shore  he  steer*d, 
And  took  the  flyers  in. 

And  while  against  the  tide  and  wind 
Hans  stoutly  row'd  his  way. 

The  noble  to  his  follower  sign'd 
He  should  the  boatman  slay. 

The  fisher's  back  was  to  them  turn'd. 
The  squire  his  dagger  drew, 

Hans  saw  his  shadow  in  the  lake. 
The  boat  he  overthrew. 

He  'whelm'd  the  boat,  and  as  they 
strove. 
He  stunn'd  them  with  his  oar ; 

*  Now,  drink  ye  deep,  my  gentle  sirs. 

You  '11  ne'er  stab  boatman  more. 
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'  Two  gilded  fishes  in  the  lake 
This  morning  have  I  caught. 

Their  silver  scales  may  much  avail. 
Their  carrion  flesh  is  naught.* 

It  was  a  messenger  of  woe 
Has  sought  the  Austrian  land : 

*  Ah  I  gracious  lady,  evil  news  1 

My  lord  lies  on  the  strand. 

*  At  Sempach,  on  the  battle-field, 

His  bloody  corpse  lies  there.' 
•Ah,  gracious  God  !*  the  lady  cried, 
^  What  tidings  of  despair  !' 

Now  would  you  know  the  minstrel 
wight 

Who  sings  of  strife  so  stern, 
Albert  the  Souter  is  he  hight, 

A  burgher  of  Lncerne. 

A  merry  man  was  he^  I  wot. 
The  night  he  made  the  lay. 

Returning  from  the  bloody  spot 
Where  God  had  judged  the  day. 


THE  NOBLE  MORINGEIL 

O  WILL  you  hear  a  knightly  tale  of 

old  Bohemian  day  7 
It  was  the  noble  Moringer  in  wedlock 

bed  he  lay ; 
He    halsed   and   kiss'd   his   dearest 

dame,  that  was  as  sweet  as  May, 
And  said,  *  Now,  lady  of  my  heart, 

attend  the  words  I  say. 

'  'Tis  I  have  vow'd  a  pilgrimage  unto 

a  distant  shrine. 
And  I  must  seek  Saint  Thomas-land, 

and  leave  the  land  that 's  mine ; 
Here  shalt  thou  dwell  the  while  in  state, 

so  thou  wilt  pledge  thy  fiiy. 
That  thou  for  my  return  wilt  wait 

seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day.' 


Then  out  and  spoke  that  Lady  bright, 
sore  troubled  in  her  cheer, 

*  Now  tell  me  true,  thou  noble  knight, 

what  order  takest  thou  here  f 
And  who  shall  lead  thy  vassal  Innd, 

and  hold  thy  lordly  sway, 
And  be  thy  lady's  guardian  true  when 

thou  art  far  away  t ' 

Out  spoke  the  noble  Moringer,  *Of 

that  have  thou  no  care, 
There 's  many  a  valiant  gentleman  of 

me  holds  living  &ir ; 
The  trustiest  shall  rule  my  land,  my 

vassals  and  my  state, 
And  be  a  guardian  tried   and  true 

to  thee,  my  lovely  mate. 

*  As  Christian  man,  I  needs  must  keep 

the  vow  which  I  have  plight ; 
When    I    am    far    in   foreign   land, 

remember  thy  true  knight ; 
And  cease,  my  dearest  dame,  to  grieve, 

for  vain  were  sorrow  now, 
But  grant  thy  Moringer  his  leave, 

since  God  hath  heard  his  vow.* 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  from  bed 

he  made  him  boune. 
And  met  him  there  his  Chamberlain, 

with  ewer  and  with  gown : 
He  flung  the   mantle  on  his  back, 

'twas  furr'd  with  miniver, 
He  dipp'd  his  hand  in  water  cold, 

and  bathed  his  forehead  fair. 

'Now  hear/ he  said,  'Sir  Chamberlain, 

true  vassal  art  thou  mine, 
And  such  the  trust  that  I  repose  in 

that  proved  worth  of  thine. 
For  seven  years  shalt  thou  rule  my 

towers,  and  lead  my  vassal  train. 
And  pledge  thee  for  my  Lady's  &ith 

till  I  return  again.* 

The  Chamberlain  was  blunt  and  true, 

and  sturdily  said  he, 
'Abide,  my  lord,  and  rule  yourx)wn, 

and  take  this  rede  from  me; 
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That  woman's  faith 's  a  brittle  trust — 
seven  twelvemonths  didst  thou 
sayt 

I  *\\  pledge  me  for  no  lady's  truth  be- 
yond the  seventh  fair  day/ 

The  noble  Baron  tum'd  him  round, 

his  heart  was  full  of  care. 
His  gallant  Esquire  stood  him  nigh, 

he  was  Marstetten's  heir, 
To  whom  he  spoke  right  anxiously, 

*  Thou  trusty  squire  to  me. 
Wilt  thou  receive  this  weighty  trust 

when  I  am  o'er  the  sea  7 

'  To  watch  and  ward  my  castle  strong, 

and  to  protect  my  land. 
And  to  the  hunting  or  the  host  to 

lead  my  vassal  band ; 
And  pledge  thee  for  my  Lad3r's  fidth 

till  seven  long  years  are  gone. 
And  guard   her  as   Our  Lady   dear 

was  guarded  by  Saint  John  ? ' 

Marstetten^s  heir  was  kind  and  true, 

but  fiery,  hot,  and  young, 
And  readily  he  answer  made  with  too 

presumptuous  tongue : 
'  My  noble  lord,  cast  care  away,  and 

on  your  journey  wend, 
And   trust   this  charge  to   me  until 

your  pilgrimage  have  end. 

•  Rely  upon  my  plighted  faith,  which 

shall  be  truly  tried, 
To  gfuard  your  lands,  and  ward  your 

towers,  and  with  your  vassals 

ride; 
And  for  your  lovely  Lady's  faith,  so 

virtuous  and  so  dear, 
I  '11  gage  my  head  it  knows  no  change, 

be  absent  thirty  year.* 

The  noble  Moringer  took  cheer  when 
thus  he  heard  him  si>eak. 

And  doubt  forsook  his  troubled  brow, 
and  sorrow  left  his  cheek ; 


A  long  adieu  he  bids  to  all,  hoists 

topsails,  and  away. 
And  wanders  in  Saint  Thomas-land 

seven  twelvemonths  and  a  da3% 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  within  an 

orchard  slept, 
When   on    the    Baron's   slumbering 

sense  a  boding  vision  crept ; 
And  whispered  in  his  ear  a  voice, '  'Tis 

time,  Sir  Knight,  to  wake, 
Thy  Lady  and  thy  heritage  another 

master  take. 

*Thy  tower  another  banner  knows, 

thy  steeds  another  rein. 
And  stoop  them  to  another's  will  thy 

gallant  vassal  train ; 
And  she,  the  Lady  of  thy  love,  so 

faithful  once  and  fair. 
This   night  within  thy  fathers'  hall 

she  weds  Marstetten's  heir.' 

It  is  the   noble  Moringer  starts  up 

and  tears  his  beard, 
*  Oh  would  that  I  had  ne'er  been  bom  I 

what  tidings  have  I  heard ! 
To  lose  my  lordship  and  my  lands 

the  less  would  be  my  care, 
But,  God!  that  e'er  a  squire  untrue 

should  wed  my  Lady  fair. 

'  O  good  Saint  Thomas,  hear,'hepray'd, 

*  my  patron  Saint  art  thou, 
A  traitor  robs  me  of  my  land  even 

while  I  pay  my  vow  1 
My  wife  he  brings  to  infamy  that  was 

so  pure  of  name. 
And  I  am  far  in  foreign  land,  and  must 

endure  the  shame/ 

It  was  the  good  Saint  Thomas,  then, 

who  heard  his  pilgrim's  prayer. 
And  sent  a  sleep  so  deep  and  dead 

that  it  o'erpower'd  his  care ; 
He   waked    in   fair   Bohemian   land 

outstretch'd  beside  a  rill. 
High  on  the  right  a  castle  stood,  low 

on  the  left  a  mill. 
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The  Moringer  he  started  up  as  one  from 

spell  unbound, 
And  dizzy  with  surprise  and  joy  gazed 

wildly  all  around ; 

*  I  know  my  fathers*  ancient  towers, 

the  mill,  the  stream  I  know, 
Now  blessed  be  my  patron  Saint  who 
cheer'd  his  pilgrim*8  woe  I ' 

He  leant  upon  his  pilgrim  staff,  and 

to  the  mill  he  drew, 
So  altered  was  his  goodly  form  that 

none  their  master  knew  ; 
The  Baron  to  the  miller  said,  *  Good 

friend,  for  charity, 
Tell  a  poor  palmer  in  your  land  what 

tidings  may  there  be  ?  * 

The  miller  answered  him  again,  '  He 

knew  of  little  news, 
Save  that  the  Lady  of  the  land  did 

a  new  bridegroom  choose  ; 
Her  husband   died  in  distant  land, 

such  is  the  constant  word ; 
His  death  sits  heavy  on  our  souls, 

he  was  a  worthy  Lord. 

*  Of  him  I  held  the  litUc  miU  which 

wins  me  living  free  ;  • 
God  rest  the  Baron  in  his  grave,  he 

still  was  kind  to  me  ! 
And  when  Saint  Martin's  tide  comes 

round,  and  millers  take  their  toll, 
The  priest  that  prays  for  Moringer 

shall  have  both  cope  and  stole.' 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  to  climb 

the  hill  began. 
And   stood   before   the   bolted   gate 

a  woe  and  weary  man ; 

*  Now  help  me,  every  saint  in  heaven 

that  can  compassion  take. 
To  gain  the  entrance  of  my  hall  this 
woful  match  to  break/ 

His  very  knock  it  sounded  sad,  his 
call  was  sad  and  slow, 

For  heart  and  head,  and  voice  and 
hand,  were  heavy  all  with  woe ; 


And  to  the  warder  thus  he  spoke : 
*  Friend,  to  thy  Lady  say, 

A  pilgrim  from  Saint  Thomas-land 
craves  harbour  for  a  day. 

*  I  've  wandered  many  a  weary  step, 

my  strength  is  wellnigh  done, 
And  if  she  turn   me  from  her  gate 

I  *11  see  no  morrow's  sun ; 
I  pray,  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas'  sake, 

a  pilgrim's  bed  and  dole. 
And  for  the  sake  of  Moringer's,  her 

once-loved  husband's  souL' 

It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  he 

came  his  dame  before, 
^A  pilgrim,  worn   and   travel-toil'd, 

stands  at  the  castle-door ; 
And  prays,  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas' 

sake,  for  harbour  and  for  dole. 
And  for  the  sake  of  Moringer,    thy 

noble  husband's  soul.' 

The  Lady's  gentle  heart  was  moved  ; 

'  Do  up  the  gate,'  she  said, 
'And  bid  the  wanderer  welcome  be 

to  banquet  and  to  bed  ; 
And  since  he  names  my  husband^s 

name,  so  that  he  lists  to  stay. 
These  towers  shall  be  his  harbourage 

a  twelvemonth  and  a  day.' 

It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  un- 
did the  portal  broad ; 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  o'er 
the  threshold  strode ; 

'  And  have  thou  thanks,  kind  heaven,' 
he  said,  'though  from  a  man 
of  sin, 

That  the  true  lord  stands  here  once 
more  his  castle-gate  within.* 

Then  up  the  halls  paced  Moringer,  his 

step  was  sad  and  slow ; 
It  sat  full  heavy  on  his  heart,  none 

seem'd  their  Lord  to  know ; 
He  sat  him  on  a  lowly  bench, oppress''d 

with  woe  and  wrong. 
Short  space  he  sat,  but  ne'er  to  him 

seem'd  little  space  so  long. 
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Now  spent  was  day,  and  feasting  o'er, 

and  come  was  evening  hour, 
The  time  was  nigh  when  new-made 

brides  retire  to  nuptial  bower; 
^Our  castle's  wont/  a  bridesman  said, 

'  hath  been  both  firm  and  long, 
No  guest  to  harbour  in  our  halls  till  he 

shall  chant  a  song.' 

Then  spoke  the  youthful  bridegroom 

Uiere  as  he  sat  by  the  bride, 
'My  merry  minstrel  folk,*  quoth  he, 

'  lay  shalm  and  harp  aside ; 
Our  pilgrim  guest  must  sing  a  lay,  the 

castle's  rule  to  hold, 
And  well  his  guerdon  will  I  pay  with 

garment  and  with  gold.' 

'  Chill  flows  the  lay  of  frozen  age,' 

'twas  thus  the  pilgrim  sung ; 
'Nor  golden  meed  nor  garment  gay 

unlocks  his  heavy  tongue ; 
Once  did  I  sit,  thou  bridegroom  gay,  at 

board  as  rich  as  thine, 
And  by  my  side  as  fair  a  bride  with 

all  her  charms  was  mine. 

*  But  time  traced  furrows  on  my  face, 

and  I  grew  silver-hair'd, 
For  locks  ofbrown,  and  cheeks  ofy  outh, 

she  left  this  brow  and  beard ; 
Once  rich,  but  now  a  palmer  poor, 

I  tread  life's  latest  stage, 
And  mingle  with  your  bridal  mirth 

the  lay  of  frozen  age.' 

It  was  the  noble  Lady  there  this  woful 

lay  that  hears, 
And  for  the  aged  pilgrim's  grief  her 

eye  was  dimm'd  with  tears ; 
She  bade  her  gallant  cupbearer  agolden 

beaker  take, 
And  bear  it  to  the  palmer  poor  to 

quaflf  it  for  her  sake. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  dropp'd 

amid  the  wine 
A  bridal  ring  of  burning  gold  so  costly 

and  so  fine : 


Now  listen,  gentles,  to  my  song,  it 
tells  you  but  the  sooth, 

'Twas  with  that  very  ring  of  gold  he 
pledged  his  bridal  truth. 

Then  to  the  cupbearer  he  said,  'Do  me 

one  kindly  deed, 
^nd  should  my  better  days  return, 

full  rich  shall  be  thy  meed ; 
Qear  back  the  golden  cup  again  to 

yonder  bride  so  gay. 
And   crave   her  of  her  courtesy  to 

pledge  the  palmer  grey.' 

The  cupbearer  was  courtly  bred,  nor 

was  the  boon  denied. 
The  golden  cup  he  took  again,  and 

bore  it  to  the  bride ; 
*  J^dy*'  he  said,  *your  reverend  guest 

sends  this,  and  bids  me  pray, 
That,  in   thy   noble   courtesy,  thou 

pledge  the  palmer  grey.' 

The  ring  hath  caught  the  Lady's  eye, 

she  views  it  close  and  near, 
Then  might  you  hear  her  shriek  aloud, 

*  The  Moringer  is  here !' 
Then  might  you  see  her  start  from 

seat,  while  tears  in  torrents  fell. 
But  whether  'twas  for  joy  or  woe,  the 

ladies  best  can  tell. 


BiU  loud  she  utter  d  thanks  to  Heaven, 

and  every  saintly  power, 
Thut  had  retum'd  the  Moringer  before 

the  midnight  hour ; 
And  loud  she  utter'd  vow  on  vow,  that 

never  was  there  bride 
Th|it  had  like  her  preserved  her  troth, 

or  been  so  sorely  tried. 

*  Yes,  here  I  claim  the  praise,'  she  said, 
*  to  constant  matrons  due. 

Who  keep  the  troth  that  they  have 
plight,  so  stedfastly  and  true ; 
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(gaffo^  from  <9e  <Bertium* 


For  count  the  term  howe'cr  you  will, 
so  that  you  count  aright, 

Seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day  are  out 
when  belb  toll  twelve  to-night.'  • 

It  was  Marstetten  then  rose  up,  his 
falchion  there  \ie  drew, 

He  kneeld  before  the  Moringer,  and 
down  his  weapon  threw ; 

*  My  oath  and  knightly  faith  are  broke,' 

these  were  the  words  he  said, 
'Thentake,  my  liege,  thy  vassal's  sword, 
and  take  thy  vassal's  head/ 

The  noble  Moringer  he  smiled,  and 
then  aloud  did  say, 

*  He  gathers  wisdom  that  hath  roam*d 

seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day ; 
My  daughter  now  hath  fifteen  years, 

fame  speaks  her  sweet  and  fair, 
I  give  her  for  the  bride  you  lose,  and 

name  her  for  my  heir. 

*The  young  bridegroom  hath  youthful 

bride,  the  old  bridegroom  the  old. 
Whose  faith  was  kept  till  term  and  tide 

so  punctually  were  told ; 
But  blessings  on  the  warder  kind  that 

oped  my  castle-gate. 
For  had  I  come  at  morrow  tide,  I  came 

a  day  too  late.' 


THE  ERL-KING. 

FROM   THE  GERBCAN   OF  GOETHE. 

O,  WHO  rides  by  night  thro*  the  wood- 
land so  wild  ? 

It  is  the  fond  father  embracing  his 
child; 

And  close  the  boy  nestles  within  his 
loved  arm. 

To  hold  himself  fast,  and  to  keep 
himself  warm. 


*  O  father,  see  yonder!  see  yonder!' 

he  says; 

*  My  boy,  upon  what  dost  thou  fear- 

fuUy  gazer 

<  O,  'tis  the  Eri-King  with  his  crown 

and  his  shroud.' 

<  No,  my  son,  it  is  but  a  dark  wreath 

of  the  cloud.' 

(  The  EH  King  speaks.) 

'  O  come  and  go  with  me,  thou  loveliest 

child; 
By  many  a  gay  sport  shall  thy  time  be 

beguiled; 
My  mother  keeps  for  thee  full  many 

a  fair  toy. 
And  many  a  fine  flower  shall  she  pluck 

for  my  boy.' 

*0  father,  my  father,  and  did  yon 

not  hear 
The  Erl-King  ^«*isper  so  low  in  my 

carl' 

*  Be  stiU,  my  heart's  dariing— my  child, 

be  at  ease; 
It  was  but  the  wild  blast  as  it  sung 
thro'  the  trees.' 

Eri-Kmg. 

*  O  wilt  thou  go  with  me,  thou  loveliest 

boy? 
My  daughter  shall  tend  thee  with  care 

and  with  joy ; 
She  shall  bear  thee  so  lightly  thro' 

wet  and  thro*  wild, 
And  press  thee,  and  Jdss  thee,  and 

sing  to  my  child.' 

*  O  father,  my  father,  and  saw  you  not 

plain 
The   Erf-King's  pale  daughter  glide 
past  thro'  the  rain  t ' 

*  O  yes,  my  loved  treasure,  I  knew  it 

full  soon; 
It  was  the  grey  willow  that  danced  to 
the  moon.' 
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EH-Kmg. 
'  O  come  and  go  with  me,  no  longer 

delay. 
Or  else,  silly  child,  I  will  drag  thee 

away.' 
*  O  father !  O  father !  now,  now,  keep 

your  hold, 
The  Erl-Kinghas  seized  me — hisgrasp 

is  so  coldi' 


Sore  trembled  the  father ;  he  spurred 
thro'  the  wild. 

Clasping  close  to  his  bosom  his  shud- 
dering child ; 

He  reaches  his  dwelling  in  doubt  and 
in  dread. 

But,  daspM  to  his  bosom,  the  infant 
was  dead. 


END  OF  BALLADS  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


IM  early  youth  I  had  been  an  eager  student 
ofBallaa  Foetry,  and  the  tree  is  still  in  mj 
recollection  beneath  whidi  I  lay  and  first 
entered  upon  the  endumting^  penasal  of 
Percy's  *Reliqaes  of  Ancient  Pbetry,*  al- 
thoi^  it  has  long^  perished  in  the  general 
blight  which  affected  the  whole  race  of 
Oriental  platanos  to  which  it  belonged.  The 
taste  of  another  person  had  strongly  en- 
couraged my  own  researches  into  this  species 
of  legendary  lore.  Bat  I  had  never  dreamed 
of  an  attempt  to  imitate  what  gave  me  so 
mndi  pleasure. 

I  had,  indeed,  tried  the  metrical  translations 
which  were  occasionally  recommended  to 
us  at  the  High  School.  I  got  credit  for 
attempting:  to  do  what  was  enjoined,  but  very 
little  for  the  mode  in  which  the  task  was 
performed,  and  I  used  to  feel  not  a  little 
mortified  when  my  versions  were  placed  in 
contrast  with  others  of  admitted  merit.  At 
one  period  of  my  schoolboy  days  I  was  so  fiu* 
left  to  my  own  desires  as  to  become  guilty  of 
Verses  on  a  Thunderstorm,  which  were  much 
approved  ot^  until  a  malevolent  critic  sprang 
up,  in  the  shape  of  an  apothecary's  blue- 
buskined  wife,  who  affirmed  that  my  most 
sweet  poetry  was  stolen  from  an  old  magazine. 
I  never  forgave  the  imputation,  and  even  now 
I  acknowledge  some  resentment  against  the 
poor  woman^  memory.  She  inde«l  accused 
me  unjustly,  when  she  said  I  had  stolen  my 
brooms  ready  made ;  but  as  I  had,  like  most 
premature  poets,  copied  all  the  words  and 
ideas  of  which  my  verses  consisted,  she  was 
so  far  right.  I  made  one  or  two  faint  attempts 
at  verse,  after  I  had  undergone  this  sort  of 
daw-plncking  at  the  hands  ofthe  apothecary's 
wife ;  but  some  friend  or  other  always  advised 
me  to  put  my  verses  in  the  fire,  and.  like 
Dorax  in  the  play.  I  submitted,  though  'with 
a  swelling  heart.^  In  short,  exce|%ng  the 
usual  tribute  to  a  mistress's  eyebrow,  which 
is  the  language  of  passion  rather  than  poetry, 
I  had  not  for  ten  years  indulged  the  wish  to 
couple  so  much  as  love  and  dov^^  when, 
finding  Lewis   in  possession   of  so   much 


reputation,  and  conceiving  that,  if  I  ftil 
bdiind  him  in  poetical  powers^  I  considerably 
exceeded  him  in  general  information,  1 
suddenly  took  it  into  my  head  to  attempt ' 
the  style  of  poetry  by  which  he  had  raised 
himself  to  fame. 

This  idea  was  hurried  into  execution,  in 
consequence  of  a  temptation  which  othersi  as 
well  as  the  author,  found  it  difficult  to  i •■ 


The  celebrated  baJiad  of  *  Lenorf, '  by  BOrger, 
was  about  this  time  introduced  into  £i^Und ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  written  as  far 
back  as  1775,  it  was  upwards  of  twenty  years 
before  it  was  known  in  Britain,  though  calcn- 
lated  to  make  so  strong  an  impresnon.  The 
wild  diaracter  ofthe  tale  was  such  as  strode 
the  imagination  of  all  who  read  it,  although 
the  idea  of  the  lady's  ride  behind  the  spectre 
horseman  had  been  long  before  hit  upon  by 
an  English  balbul-maker.  But  this  preteoded 
English  original,  if  in  reality  it  be  such,  is  so 
duU,  flat,  uid  prosaic,  as  to  leave  the  dis- 
tinguished German  author  all  that  is  valaable 
in  Dis  stonr,  by  dothing  it  with  a  fandfel 
wildness  of  expression,  which  serves  to  set 
forth  the  marvellous  taJe  in  its  native  terror. 
The  ballad  of  *Lenor^*  accordingly  pos- 
sessed general  attractions  for  such  of^the 
English  as  understood  the  language  in  which 
it  is  written;  and,  as  if  ttere  had  been 
a  diarm  in  the  ballad,  no  one  seemed  to  cast 
his  eyes  upon  it  without  a  desire  to  make  it 
known  by  translation  to  his  own  oountryiDen, 
and  nx  or  seven  versions  were  accordingly 
presented  tothepublic  Although  the  present 
author  was  <Mie  of  those  who  intniaed  his 
translation  on  the  world  at  this  time,  he  may 
fairly  exculpate  himself  from  the  rashness 
of  entering  the  lists  against  so  man^  rivals. 
The  circumstances  which  threw  hun  into 
this  competition  were  quite  acddentaL  and 
of  a  nature  tending  to  show  how  mncn  the 
destiny  of  human  life  depends  upon  unim- 
portant occurrences,  to  which  little  000- 
sequence  is  attached  at  the  moment 

About  the  summer  of  1703  or  1794,  the 
celebrated  Miss  Laetitia  Aikm,  better  koovn 
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as  Mrs.  Barbauld,  paid  a  visit  to  Edinbargh, 
and  was  rcceiTed  by  such  literary  society  as 
the  place  then  boasted,  with  the  hospitality 
to  ^riiich  her  talents  and  her  worth  entitled 
her.  Amon^otherashewaskindly welcomed 
by  the  late  excellent  and  admired  Professor 
Dogald  Stewart,  his  lady,  and  family.  It 
was  in  their  evening  society  that  Miss  Aikin 
drew  from  her  pocket-book  a  version  of 
•  Lcnor^'  execated  by  William  Taylor,  Enq., 
of  Norwich,  with  as  much  freedom  as  was 
consistent  with  great  spirit  and  scrapaloos 
fidelity.  She  read  thb  composition  to  the 
company,  who  were  electrified  by  the  tale. 
It  was  the  more  soccessfnl,  that  Mr.  Taylor 
had  boldly  copied  the  imitative  harmony  of 
tb«  German,  and  described  the  spectral 
journey  in  language  resembling  that  of  the 
original.    BQrger  had  thus  painted  theghostly 


*  Uad  hurre.  hiuTe,  hop,  bop,  hop. 
Ging's  fort  in  sausenoem  G«Iopp, 
Dass  Ross  nnd  Reker  schnoben. 
Und  Kies  und  Funken  stoben.' 

The  wofxls  were  rendered  by  the  kindred 
■oonds  in  English : 

*  Tramp,  tramp,  across  the  land  they  speede. 

Splash,  splash,  across  the  sea : 
Hurrah,  the  dead  can  ride  apace  I 
Dost  fear  to  ride  with  met' 

When  Miss  Aikin  had  finished  her  reci- 
tation, she  replaced  in  her  pocket-book  the 
paper  from  which  she  had  read  it,  and  enjoyed 
the  satisfoction  of  having  made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  hearers,  whose  bosoms 
thmled  yet  the  deeper,  as  the  ballad  was  not 
to  be  more  closely  mtrodnced  to  them. 

The  author  was  not  present  upon  this 
occasion,  although  he  had  then  the  dis- 
tinguished advantage  of  being  a  familiar 
friend  and  frequent  visitor  of  Pirofessor 
Stewart  and  his  family.  But  he  was  absent 
from  town  while  Miss  Aikin  was  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  it  was  not  until  his  return  that  he 
found  all  his  friends  in  rapture  with  the 
intelligence  and  good  sense  of  their  visitor, 
but  in  particular  with  the  wonderful  transla- 
tion fh>m  the  German,  by  means  of  which  she 
had  delighted  and  astonished  them.  The 
enthusiastic  description  given  of  BQrger*s 
ballad^  and  the  broken  account  of  the  story, 
of  which  only  two  lines  were  recollected, 
inspired  the  author,  who  had  some  acquaint- 
ance, as  has  been  said,  with  the  German 
language,  and  a  strong  taste  for  popular 
poetry,  with  a  desire  to  see  the  original. 

This  was  not  a  wish  easily  gratified; 
German  works  were  at  that  time  seldom 
found  in  London  for  sale— in  Edinburgh 
never.  A  lady  of  noble  German  descent,! 
whose  friendship  I  have  enjoyed  for  many 
years,  found  means,  however,  to  procure  me 
a  copy  of  BQrger*s  works  from  Hamburgh. 

1  Bom  Countess  Harriet  Bruhl  of  KUrtinskirchen. 
and  married  to  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Harden,  after- 
wards  L.ord  Pohrarth,  the  author's  relative,  and  much- 
Tabled  friend  almost  from  inCuu;/. 


The  perusal  of  the  original  rather  exceeded 
than  disappointed  the  expectations  which  the 
report  of  Mr.  Stewart's  family  had  induced 
me  to  form.  At  length,  when  the  book  had 
been  a  few  hours  in  my  possession,  I  found 
myself  giving  an  animated  account  of  the 
poem  to  a  friend,  and  rashlv  added  a  promise 
to  furnish  a  copy  in  English  ballad  verse. 

I  well  recollect  that  Ibegan  my  task  after 
supper,  and  finished  it  about  daybreak  the 
next  morning,  by  which  time  the  ideas  which 
the  task  hada  tendency  to  summon  up  were 
rather  of  an  uncomfortable  character.  As 
my  object  was  much  more  to  make  a  good 
translation  of  the  poem  for  those  whom  I 
wished  to  please,  than  to  ac^re  any  poetical 
fame  for  myself,  I  retained  m  mv  translation 
the  two  lines  which  Mr.  Taylor  nad  rendered 
with  equal  boldness  and  felicity. 

My  attempt  succeeded  far  beyond  my 
expectations  ;  and  it  may  readily  be  believed 
that  I  was  induced  to  persevere  in  a  pursuit 
which  gratified  my  own  vanity,  while  it 
seemed:  to  amuse  others.  I  accomplished 
a  translation  of  *Der  Wilde  Jager'— a  ro- 
mantic ballad  founded  on  a  superstition 
imiversally  current  in  Germany,  and  known 
also  in  Scotland  and  Prance.  In  this  I  took 
rather  more  license  than  in  versifying 
*  Lenor£  *  «&nd  I  balladized  one  or  two  other 
poems  of  BOrger  with  more  or  less  success. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  my  own  vanity, 
and  the  favourable  opinion  of  friends,  in- 
terested by  the  temporary  revival  of  a  species 
of  poetry  containing  a  germ  of  popularity 
of  which  perhaps  they  were  not  themselves 
aware,  urged  me  to  the  decisive  step  of 
sending  a  selection,  at  least,  of  my  transla- 
tions to  the  press,  to  save  the  ntmaerous 
applications  which  were  made  for  copies, 
when  was  there  an  author  deaf  to  such 
a  recommendation?  In  1796,  the  present 
author  was  prevailed  on,  "^by  request  of 
friends,'  to  indulge  his  own  vanity  by 
publishingthe  translation  of  'Lenor^^witn 
that  of  'The  Wiki  Huntsman,*  in  a  thin 


quarto. 

The  fate  of  this,  my  first  publication,  was  by 
no  means  flattering.  I  distributed  so  many 
copies  among  my  friends  as,  according  to 
the  booksellers,  materially  to  interfere  with 
the  sale;  and  the  number  of  translations 
which  appeared  in  England  about  the  same 
time,  including  that  of  Mr.  Taylor,  to  which 
I  had  been  so  much  indebted,  and  which 
was  published  in  *The  Monthly  Magazine,* 
were  sufficient  to  exclude  a  provincial  writer 
from  competition.  However  different  my 
success  might  have  been,  had  I  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  led  the  way  in  the 
general  scramble  for  precedence,  my  efforts 
sunk  unnoticed  when  launched  at  the  same 
time  with  those  of  Mr.  Taylor  (upon  whose 
property  I  had  committed  the  kind  of  piracy 
already  noticed,  and  who  generously  forgave 
me  the  invasion  of  his  rights) ;  of  my  inge- 
nious and  amiable  friend  of  many  yeara^ 

Y  5 
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WUliam  Robert  Spencer;  of  Mr.  Pye,  the 
laureate  of  the  day,  and  many  others  besides. 
In  a  word,  iny  adventure,  where  so  many 
poshed  off  to  sea,  proved  a  dead  loss,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  edition  was  condemned 
to  the  service  of  the  trunk-maker.  Nay,  so 
complete  was  the  failure  of  the  unfortunate 
ballads,  that  the  verv  existence  of  them  was 
soon  forgotten ;  and,  in  a  newspaper,  in 
which  I  very  lately  read,  to  my  no  small 
horror,  a  most  af^udling  list  of  my  own 
various  publicatioM.  I  saw  this,  my  first 
offence,  had  escaped  tne  industrious  collector, 
for  whose  indefatigable  research  I  may  in 
gratitude  wish  a  better  object. 

The  failure  of  my  first  publication  did  not 
operate^  in  any  unpleasant  degrees  either  on 
my  feehngs  or  spirits.  I  was  coldly  received 
by  strangers,  but  my  reputation  began  rather 
to  increase  among  my  own  friends,  and,  on 
the  whole,  I  was  more  bent  to  show  the 
world  that  it  had  n^lected  somethinj^  worth 
notice,  than  to  be  affronted  by  its  indine 


Or  rather,  to  speak  candidly^  I  found  pleasure 
in  the  literarv  labour  in  which  I  luuC  almost 
by  accident.  Decome  engaged,  and  laboured, 
less  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  others,  though 
certainly  without  despair  <n  doing  so,  than 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  new  and  agreeable  amuse- 
ment to  myselC  I  pursued  the  German 
language  keenly,  and,  though  far  from  being 
a  correct  scholar,  became  a  bold  and  daring 
reader,  nay,  even  translator,  of  various 
dramatic  pieces  from  that  tongue. 

The  want  of  books  at  that  time  (about 
1796)  was  a  great  interruption  to  the  rapidity 
of  my  movements ;  for  the  young  do  not 
know,  and  perhaps  my  own  contemporaries 


may  have  forgotten,  the  difficulty  with  whkh 
publications  were  then  procured  from  the 
continenL  The  worthy  slnd  excellent  friend, 
of  whom  I  gave  a  sketch  manv  years  after- 
wards in  the  person  of  Jonatnan  Oldbnck, 
procured  me  Adelung*s  Dictionary,  through 
the  mediation  of  Father  Pepper,  a  monk  of 
the  Scotch  College  of  Ratisbon.  Other  wants 
of  the  same  nature  were  supplied  by  Mrs.  Scott 
of  Harden,  whose  kindness  in  a  similar 
instance  I  have  had  already  occasion  to 
acknowledge.  Through  this  lady's  con- 
nections on  the  continent,  I  obtained  copies 
of  BOiirer.  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  other 
standard  German  works;  ana  though  the 
obligation  be  of  a  distant  date,  it  stil  1  remaiM 
impressed  on  my  memory,  after  a  life  spent 
in  a  constant  interchange  of  friendship  and 
kindness  with  that  family  which  ik  ac- 
cording to  Scottish  ideas,  the  head  01  my 
house. 

Being  thtu  furnished  with  the  necessary 
origimds,  I  lM^[an  to  translate  on  all  sides, 
certainlv  without  anything  like  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Iwignage :  and,  although 
the  dramas  of  Goethe,  Sdiiller,  and  others, 
powerfully  attracted  one  whoise  eariy  at- 
tention to  the  German  had  been  arrested  by 
Mackenzie's  Dissertation,  and  the  play  a 
*The  Robbers,*  yet  the  ballad  poetrv,  in 
which  I  had  made  a  bold  essay,  was  still  my 
favourite.  I  was  yet  more  delighted  on 
finding  that  the  old  English,  and  especially 
the  Scottish  language,  were  so  nearly  similar 
to  the  German,  not  in  sound  merely,  but  in 
the  turn  of  phrase,  that  they  were  capable  of 
being  rendered  line  for  line,  with  verv  little 
variation. 


NOTES. 


WILLIAM  AND  HELEN. 

(IMITATBD    FROM   THE  'LBMOr£*    OP 

bOrgbr.) 

P.  63a 

The  author  had  resolved  to  omit  this  ver- 
sion of  a  well-known  Poem^  in  any  collection 
which  he  might  make  of  his  poetical  trifles. 
But  the  publishers  having  pleaded  for  its 
admission,  the  author  has  consented,  though 
not  unaware  of  the  disadvantage  at  whidi 
this  youthful  essay  (for  it  was  written  in 
1795)  must  appear  with  those  which  have 
been  executed  oy  much  more  able  hands,  in 
particular  that  of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Norwich, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Spencer. 

The  translation  of  this  ballad  was  written 
long  before  the  author  saw  any  other,  and 
originated  in  the  following  circumstances  :^ 


A  lady  of  high  rank  in  the  literary  world 
read  this  romantic  tale,  as  translated  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  house  of  the  celebrated 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  of  Edinburgh. 
The  author  was  not  present,  nor  indeed  in 
Edinburgh  at  the  time ;  but  a  gentleman 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  ballad, 
afterwards  told  him  the  story,  and  repeated 
the  remarkable  chorus — 

'Tramp,  tramp,  across  the  land  they  specde. 

Splash,  splash,  across  ths  sea ; 
Hurrah,  the  dead  can  ride  apace  1 
Dost  fear  to  ride  with  mmV 

In  attempting  a  translation,  then  intended 
only  to  circulate  among  friends,  the  present 
author  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  tlni 
impressive  stansa ;  for  which  freedom  be  has 
since  obtained  the  forgiveness  of  the  ingeni- 
ous  gentleman  to  whom  it  properly  belong 
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THE  WIUD  HUNTSMAN. 
P.  634. 

This  is  a  translation,  or  rather  an  imi- 
tation, of  the  WtUg  Jdfrtr  of  the  German 
poet  BQrger.  The  tradiuon  upon  which  it  is 
toonded  bears,  that  formerly  a  Waldgjave^ 
or  keeper  of  a  royal  forest,  named  Fanlken- 
bare,  was  so  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  and  otherwise  so  extremely 
profliirate  and  cruel,  that  he  not  only  followed 
this  unhallowed  amusement  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  other  da3rs  consecrated  toreli^ous  duty, 
but  accompanied  it  with  the  most  unlieard- 
of  oppression  upon  the  poor  peasants,  who 
were  under  his  vassalage.  When  this  second 
Nimrod  died,  the  people  adopted  a  super- 
stition, founded  probably  on  the  many  various 
uncouth  sounds  heard  in  the  depth  -of  a 
German  forest,  during  the  silence  of  the 
night.  They  conceived  they  still  heard  the 
cry  of  the  Waldgrave*s  hounds ;  and  the 
well-known  cheer  of  the  deceased  hunter^ 
the  sounds  of  his  horses'  feet,  and  the  rustling 
of  the  branches  before  the  game,  the  pack, 
and  the  mxntsmen,  are  also  distinctly  dis- 
criminated ;  but  the  phantoms  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  visible.  Once,  asabenighted  Chasseur 
heard  this  infernal  chase  pass  by  him,  at  the 
sound  of  the  hailoo;  with  which  theSpectre 
Huntsman  cheered  his  hounds,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  crying,  ^GlucksuFtUkeHburghr 
(Good  sport  to  ye,  Palkenbutgh ! ]  •Dost 
thon  wish  me  good  sport  ?*  answered  a  hoarse 
voice;  *thoa  shalt  share  the  game:*  and 
there  was  thrown  at  him  what  seemed  to  be 
a  huge  piece  of  foul  carrion.  The  daring 
Chasseur  lost  two  of  his  best  horses  soon 
after,  and  never  perfectly  recoverxMl  the 
personal  effects  of  this  ghostly  greeting. 
This  tale,  though  told  with  some  variations, 
is  universally  believed  all  over  Germany. 

The  French  had  a  similar  tradition  con- 
cerning an  aerial  hunter,  who  infests]  the 
forest  of  Fountainbleau.  He  was  sometimes 
visible ;  when  he  appeared  as  a  huntsman, 
surrounded  with  dogs,  a  tall  grisly 'figure. 
Some  account  of  him  may  be  found  in  *  Sully's 
Memoirs,*- who  says  he  was  called  Z*  Grand 
Veneur.  At  one  time  he  chose  to  hunt  so 
near  the  poJace  that  the  attendants,  and,  if 
I  mistake  not.  Sully  himself,  came  out  into 
the  court,  supposing  it  was  the  sound  of  the 
king  retnmingfrom  the  chase.  This  phantom 
is  elsewhere  called  Saint  Hubert. 

The  superstition  seems  to  have  been  very 
general  as  appears  from  the  following  fine 
poetical  description  of  this  phantom  chase, 
as  it  was  heard  hi  the  wilds  of  Ross-shire. 

*  Hre  sfaice  of  old,  tho  haughty  thanes  of  Rob,— ^ 
So  to  the  siropie  swain  tradition  teUs.— 
Were  wont  with  dans,  and  ready  rassais  throng'd 
To  wake  the  boundinfr  sUg,  or  guilty  wolf.  ' 

There  oft  is  heard,  at  niid£b[ht,  or  at  noon. 
Beginning  laint,  but  rising  son  more  loud. 


And  tiAfl«tr,  ^fOiteof  huaferfc  and  of  hcmnda, 

Fdrthwtttl  Tito  hulibub  ntulUpllxK  ;  |h«  gaiis 
T^baun  *iUi  wfldsT  iJjrieJc!!,  *nft  rJ/crllia 
Of  hot  nuTsuit;  tha  bfoken  cry  afv^rw 

And  bofj&,  thick  beitbx  <m  Xiit  hollflw  hiU. 
buddoii  tne  gfazuijj:  heifer  in  [he  vi,Ib 

Tin«|B  wftb  hnrvd  dnsad.    Aghast,  he  ejes 

The  nuuntalq^B  heiehi,  aad  fliTthe  fj'd«|«Wiind, 

Vet  not  DDe  trace  *7  livSug  wijghi  diseems 

Wor  i^wa,  o  cfBWed,  and  ircinbling-  u  bo  litandi 

To  whfll.  Of  whom,  e^e  owr  his  ]cil$  fcar< 

Ta  ifiicist.  to  wttch^  to  faljry,  or  Ko  fiend  ; 

Bni  wonders,  ami  no  Enit  yf  wondariiiE  flnsl?. 

P0€rrt3^  pp^  iSjTj  ieft» 

A  posthumous  miracle  of  Father  Lesley, 
a  Scottish  capuchin,  related  to  his  being 
buned  on  a  hill  haunted  by  these  unearthly 
cnes  of  hounds  and  huntsmen.  After  his 
sainted  relics  had  been  deposited  there,  the 
noise  TO  never  heard  more.  The  reader 
^"..°"...*"*^  *"°  °**'«"  riiiracles,  rworded 
m  the  life  of  Father  Bonaventura.  which  is 
written  m  the  choicest  Italian. 


THE  FIR&KING. 
P.  637. 
This  balUd  was  written  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Lewis,  to  be  inserted  in  his  'Tales  of 
Wonder.'  It  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  four 
ballads,  on  the  subject  of  Elementary  Spirits. 
The  story  is,  however,  partly  historical ;  for 
it  IS  recorded  that,  during  the  struggle  of 
the  Latm  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  a  Knight- 
Templar,  called  Saint-Alban,  deserted  to  the 
Saracens,  and  defeated  the  Christians  in 
many  combats,  till  he  was  finally  routed  and 
slam,  in  a  conflict  with  King  Baldwin,  under 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 


FREDERICK  AND  ALICE. 

P.  64a 

This  tale  is  imitated,  rather  than  trans- 
l*!?*'  V!P"  *  fragment  introduced  in  Goethe's 
•  aaudma  von  Villa  Bella,'  where  it  is  sung 
by  a  member  of  a  gang  of  banditti,  to  enrael 
the  attention  of  the  family,  while  his  com- 
panions break  into  the  castle.  It  owes  any 
little  merit  it  may  possess  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Lewis,  to  whom  it  was  sent  in  an  ex- 
tremely rude  state ;  and  who,  after  some 
material  improvements,  published  it  in  his 
Tales  of  Wonder.' 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SEMPACH. 

P.  642. 

These  verses  are  a  literal  translation  of 
an  ancient  Swiss  ballad  upon  the  battle  of 
Sempacb,  fought   July  9,   1386,  being  the 
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victory  by  whkh  the  Swiss  cantODS  eitablished 
t  heir  independence:  the  author,  Albert  Tchndi, 
denominated  the  Soater,  from  his  profession 
of  a  shoemaker.  He  was  adtizen  of  Lucerne, 
esteemed  highly  among  his  countrymen, 
both  for  his  powers  as  a  MeisUrSiitger^  or 
minstrel,  and  his  courage  as  a  solcHer ;  so 
that  he  might  share  the  praise  conferred  by 
Collins  on  Aeschylus,  that— 

'  Not  alone  he  nuncd  the  poet's  taxnt. 
But  reach'd  from  Virtue's  haod  the  patriot  stecL* 

The  circumstance  of  their  being  written 
by  a  poet  returning  from  the  ^H^l-fought 
field  be  describes,  and  in  which  his  countnr's 
fortune  was  secured,  may  confer  on  Tchnai's 
verses  an  interest  which  they  are  not  entitled 
to  claim  from  their  poetical  merit.  But 
ballad  poetry,  the  more  literally  it  is  trans- 
lated, the  more  it  loses  its  simphcity.  without 
acquiring  either  grace  or  strength;  and, 
therefore,  some  of  the  faults  of  the  verses 
must  be  imputed  to  the  translator's  feeling  it 
a  duty  to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  nis 
original.  The  various  puns,  rude  attempts 
at  pleasantry,  and  disproportioned  episodes, 
must  be  set  down  to  Tchudi's  account,  or  to 
the  taste  of  his  age. 

The  military  antionary  will  derive  some 
amusement  from  the  minute  particulars 
which  the  martial  poet  has  recorded.  The 
mode  in  which  the  Austrian  men^t-arros 
receivwi  the  charge  of  the  Swiss  was  by 
forming  a  phalanx,  which  they  defended  with 
their  long  lances.  The  gallant  Winkelried, 
who  sacrificed  his  own  lite  by  rushing  among 
the  q>earB,  clasping  in  his  arms  as  many  as 
he  could  grasp,  and  thus  opening  a  gap  in 
those  iron  battalions,  is  celebrat^  in  Swiss 
history.  When  fairly  mingled  together,  the 
unwieldy  length  of  their  weapons,  and  cum- 
brous weight  of  their  defensive  armour, 
rendered  the  Austrian  men-at-arms  a  very 
unequal  match  for  the  light-armed  moun- 
taineers. The  victories  obtained  by  the 
Swiss  over  the  German  chivalry,  hitherto 
deemed  as  formidable  on  foot  as  on  hcM^se- 
back,  led  to  important  changes  in  the  art  of 
war.  The  poet  describes  the  Austrian  knic^ts 
and  squires  as  cutting  the  peaks  from  their 
boots  ere  they  could  act  upon  foot,  in  allu- 
sion to  an  inconvenient  piece  of  foppery, 
often  mentioned  in  the  middle  ages.  Leopola 
III,  Archduke  of  Austria,  called  *The  hand- 
some man-at-arms,*  was  slain  in  the  battle 
of  Sempach,  with  the  flower  of  his  chivalry. 


THE  NOBLE  MORINGER. 

P.  644. 

The  original  of  these  verses  occurs  io 
a  collection  of  German  popular  sonj^ 
entitled  *  Sammlung  Deutschen  Volkalieder,* 
Berlin,  1807,  publi^ied  by  Messrs.  Bnsching 
and  Von  dier  Hagen,  both,  and  mort:  espe- 
cially the  last  distinguished  for  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ancient  popular  poetry 
and  legendary  history  of  Germany. 

In  the  German  editor's  notice  of  the  ballad, 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  exuacted  fran 
a  manuscript  Chronicleof  NkolansThomann, 
chaplain  to  Saint  Leonard  in  Weisenhom, 
which  bears  the  date  15^3  ;  and  the  song  b 
stated  by  the  author  to  have  been  generally 
sung  in  the  neighbourhood  at  that  early 
perk>d.  Thomann,  as  quoted  by  the  Germaa 
editor,  seems  faithfully  to  have  believed  the 
event  he  narrates.  He  quotes  tombstones 
and  obituaries  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
personages  of  the  ballad,  and  discovers  that 
there  actually  died,  on  the  i  ith  of  May,  1.^149^ 
a  Lady  Von  Nenffen,  Countess  of  Marstettea, 
who  was,  by  birth,  of  the  bouse  of  Moringer. 
This  lady  he  supposes  to  have  been  Moringer*s 
daughter,  mentioned  in  the  ballad.  He 
quotes  the  same  authority  for  the  death  of 
Berckbold  Von  Nenffen  m  the  same  year. 
The  editors,  on  the  whol^  seem  to  embrace 
the  opinion  of  Professor  Smith  of  Ulm,  who, 
from  the  language  of  the  ballad,  ascribes  its 
date  to  the  15th  century. 

The  legend  itself  turns  on  an  incident  not 
peculiarto  Germany,  and  which,  perhaps,  was 
not  unlikely  to  happen  in  more  instances  than 
one,  when  crusaders  abode  long  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  their  disconsolate  dames  received 
no  tidings  of  their  fate.  A  story,  very 
similar  in  circumstances,  but  without  tl!e 
miraculous  madiinery  of  Saint  Thomas,  is 
told  of  one  of  the  ancient  Lords  of  HaiJ|;{b- 
ball  in  Lancashire,  the  patrimonial  inherit- 
ance of  the  late  Countess  of  Balcarras: 
and  the  particulars  are  represented  on  stained 
glass  upon  a  window  in  that  ancient  manor- 


THE  EIIL-KING.   - 

P.  648. 

The  Brl-King  is  a  goblin  that  haunts  the 
Black  Forest  in  Thuringia.  To  be  read 
by  a  candle  partkularly  long  in  the  snnfL 
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(CONTRIBUTED  TO  'THE  MINSTRELSY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER,*) 


THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 

Part  I.  (Ancient.) 

Trite  Thomas  lay  on  Huntlie  bank ; 

A  fcrlie  he  spied" wi*  his  ee ; 
And  there  he  saw  a  ladye  bright 

Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon- 
tree. 

Her  shirt  was  o*  the  grass-green  silk, 
Her  mantle  o'  the  velvet  fyne ; 

At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse's  mane. 
Hung  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine. 

True  Thomas  he  puUM  afi"  his  cap, 
And  louted  low  down  to  his  knee, 

'All    hail,    thou    mighty    Queen    of 
Heaven ! 
For  thy  peer  on  earth  I  never  did  sec.' 

*  O  no,  O  no,  Thomas,*  she  said, 
'That  name  does  not  belang  to  me; 

I  am  but  the  Queen  of  fair  Elfland, 
That  am  hither  come  to  visit  thee. 

'  Harp  and  carp,  Thomas,'  she  said, 
*  Harp  and  carp  along  wi'  me ; 

And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips, 
Sure  of  your  bodie  I  will  be.* 


*  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 

That  weird  shall  never  daunton  me ;  * 
Syne  he  has  kiss'd  her  rosy  lips 
All  underneath  the  Eildon-tree. 

*  Now  ye  maun  go  wi'  me,*  she  said, 

*True  Thomas,  ye  maun  go  wi*  me; 
And  ye  maun  serve  me  seven  years. 
Thro'  weal  or  woe  as  may  chance 
to  be.* 

She  mounted  on  her  milk-white  steed; 

She  *s  ta*en  true  Thomas  up  behind : 
And  aye,  whene'er  her  bridle  rung. 

The  steed  flew  swifter  than  the  wind. 

O  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on ; 

The  steed  gaed  swifter  than  the  wind ; 
Until  they  reach'd  a  desert  wide. 

And  living  land  was  left  behind. 

'Light  down,  light  down  now,  true 
Thomas, 

And  lean  your  head  upon  my  knee; 
Abide  and  rest  a  little  space. 

And  I  will  show  you  ferlies  three. 

*  O  see  ye  not  yon  narrow  road. 

So  thick  beset  with  thomsand  briers  ? 
That  is  the  path  of  righteousness, 
Though  after  it  but  few  inquires. 
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*  And  see  ye  not  that  braid  braid  road, 

That  lies  across  that  lily  leven  ? 
That  is  the  path  of  wickedness, 
Though  some  call  it  the  road  to 
heaven. 

*  And  see  ye  not  that  bonny  road, 

That  winds  about  the  femie  brae  ? 
That  is  the  road  to  fair  Ellland, 
Where  thou  and  I  this  night  maun 
gae. 

*But,  Thomas,  ye   maun   hold  your 
tongue, 
Whatever  ye  may  hear  or  see ; 
For,  if  ye  speak  word  in  Elfyn  land. 
Ye '11  ne'er  get  back  to  your  ain 
countrie.* 

0  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on, 
And   they  waded   through    rivers 

aboon  the  knee. 
And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon, 
But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

It  was  mirk  mirk  night,  and  there  was 
nae  stem  light. 
And  they  waded  through  red  blude 
to  the  knee ; 
For  a'  the  blude  that 's  shed  on  earth 
Rins  through  the  springs  o'  that 
countrie. 

Syne  they  came  on  to  a  garden  green, 
And  she  pu'd  an  apple  frae  a  tree — 

*  Take  this  for  thy  wages,  true  Thomas ; 

It  will  give  thee  the  tongue  that 
can  never  lie.' 

*My  tongue  is  mine  ain,*  true  Thomas 
said; 

*  A  gudely  gift  ye  wad  gie  to  me ! 

1  neither  dought  to  buy  nor  sell. 
At  fair  or  tryst  where  I  may  be. 

'  I  dought  neither  speak  to  prince  or 
peer, 
Nor  ask  of  grace  from  fair  ladye.' 

*  Now  hold  thy  peace !  *  the  lady  said, 

*  For  as  I  say,  so  must  it  be.* 


He  has  gotten  a  coat  of  the  even  cloth. 
And  a  pair  of  shoes  of  velvet  green ; 

■And  till  seven  years  were  gane  andpast 
True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never 


Part  II.  (Modernized  from  the 
Prophecies.) 

When  seven  years  were  comeand  gane. 
The  sun  blink'd  fair  on  pool  and 
stream; 

And  Thomas  lay  on  Huntlie  bank. 
Like  one  awaken*d  from  a  dreMi. 

He  heard  the  trampling  of  a  st^d. 
He  saw  the  flash  of  armoUf  flee. 

And  he  beheld  a  gallant  knight 
Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon- 
trec. 

He  was  a  stalwart  luiight,  and  strong: 
Of  giant  make  he  'pttf'd  to  be : 

He  stirr'd  his  horse,  aar  he  were  wode, 
Wi'  gilded  spurs,  m  faushion  free. ' 

Says    'Well    mct^    well    met,    true 

Thomas! 

Some  uncouth  ftftlies  show  to  me.' 

Says  'Christ  the*  save,  Corspatrick 

brave! 

Thrice  welcoffle,good  Dunbar,  tome! 

'  Light  down^  ligfht  down,  Corspatrick 

brave ! 

And  I  will  show  thee  curses  three, 

Shall  gar  fair  Scotland  greetandgrane, 

And  change  the  green  to  the  black 

livety. 

*  A  storm  shall  roar  this  very  hour. 

From  Ross's  hills  to  Solway  sea.' 

*  Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  ye  warlock  hoar! 

For  the  sun  shines  sweet  on  fauld 
and  lee.* 
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He  put  his  hand  on  the  Earlie's  head ; 

He  showM  him  a  rock  beside  the  sea, 

Where  a  king  lay  stiff  beneath  his 

steed, 

And  steel-dight  nobles  wiped  their 

ee. 

•The  neist  curse  lights  on  Branxton 
hUls: 
By  Flodden's  high  and  heathery  side, 
Shall  wave  a  banner  red  as  blude, 
And  chieftains  throng  wi'  meikle 
pride. 

'A  Scottish  King  shall  come  full  keen. 
The  ruddy  lion  beareth  he ; 

A  featherM  arrow  sharp,  I  ween. 
Shall  make  him  wink  and  warre  to 


<  When  he  is  bloody,  and  all  to-bledde, 
Thus  to  his  men  he  still  shall  say — 

"  For  God's  sake,  turn  ye  back  again, 
And  give  yon  southern  folk  a  fray  I 

Why  should  I  lose  ?  the  right  is  mine! 
My  doom  is  not  to  die  this  day." 

*  Yet  turn  ye  to  the  eastern  hand. 
And  woe  and  wonder  ye  sail  see ; 

How  forty  thousand  spearmen  stand, 
Where  yon  rank  river  meets  the  sea. 

'  There  shall  the  lion  lose  the  gylte. 
And  the  libbards  bear  it  dean  away ; 

At  Pinkyn  Cleuch  there  shall  be  spilt 
Much  gentil  bluid  that  day.' 

'  Enough,  enough,  of  curse  and  ban ; 

Some  blessingsshow  thou  nowtome, 
Or,  by  the  faith  o*  my  bodie,'  Cors- 
Patrick  said, 

*  Ye  shall  rue  the  day  ye  e'er  saw  me ! ' 

'Thefirst  of  blessings  I  shall  thee  show. 
Is  by  a  bum  ^  that 's  call'd  of  bread ; 

Where  Saxon  men  shall  tine  the  bow. 
And  find  their  arrows  lack  the  head. 


*  Beside  that  brigg,  out-ower  that  bum. 

Where  the  water  bickereth  bright 
and  sheen, 
Shall  many  a  fidlen  courser  spum. 
And  knights  shall  die  in  battle  keen. 

'  Beside  a  headless  cross  of  stone. 
The  libbards  there  shall  lose  the  gree : 

The  raven  shall  come,  the  erne  shall  go. 
And  drink  the  Saxon  bluid  sae  free. 

The  cross  of  stone  they  shall  not  know, 
So  thick  the  corses  there  shall  be.' 

*  But  tell  me  now,'  said  brave  Dunbar, 

'  True  Thomas,  tell  now  unto  me. 
What  man  shall  rule  the  isle  Britain, 
Even  from  the  north  to  the  southern 
seat' 

*  A  French  Queen  shall  bear  the  son, 

Shall  rule  all  Britain  to  the  sea ; 

He  of  the  Bruce's  blood  shall  come, 

As  near  as  in  the  ninth  degree. 

*  The  waters  worship  shall  his  race ; 

Likewise  the  waves  of  the  farthest 

sea; 
For  they  shall  ride  over  ocean  wide. 
With  hempen  bridles,  and  horse  of 

tree.' 


Part  III.  (Modern.) 

When  seven  years  more  were  come 
and  gone, 

Was  war  through  Scotland  spread. 
And  Ruberslaw  show'd  high  Dunyon 

His  beacon  blazing  red. 

Then  all  by  bonny  Coldingknow, 
Pitch'd  palliouns  took  their  room. 

And  crested  helms,  and  spears  a-rowe. 
Glanced  gaily  through  the  broom. 

The  Leader,  rolling  to  the  Tweed, 

Resounds  the  ensenzie ; 
They  roused  the  deer  from  Cadden- 
head, 

To  distant  Torwoodlee. 
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The  feast  -was  spread  in  Ercildoune, 
In  Leannont's  high  and  ancient  hall : 

And  there  were  knights  of  great  re- 
nown. 
And  ladies  laced  in  palL 

Nor  lacked  they,  while  they  sat  at  dine, 

The  music  nor  the  tale. 
Nor  goblets  of  the  blood-red  wine. 

Nor  mantling  quaighs  of  ale. 

True  Thomas  rose  with  harp  in  hand. 

When  as  the  feast  was  done : 
(In  minstrel  strife  in  Fairy  Land 

The  elfin  harp  he  won.) 

Hush'd  were  the  throng,  both  limb 
and  tongue. 

And  harpers  for  envy  pale ; 
And  armed  lords  lean'd  on  their  swords. 

And  hearkened  to  the  tale. 

In  numbers  high,  the  witching  tale 
The  prophet  pourM  along ; 

No  after  bard  might  e*er  avail 
Those  numbers  to  prolong. 

Yet  fragments  of  the  lofty  strain 
Float  down  the  tide  of  years. 

As,  buoyant  on  the  stormy  main, 
A  parted  wreck  appears. 

He  sung  King  Arthur's  Table  Round : 
The  Warrior  of  the  Lake ; 

How    courteous    Gawaine   met    the 
wound. 
And  bled  for  ladies'  sake. 

But  chief,  in  gentle  Tristrem's  praise, 
The  notes  melodious  swell ; 

Was  none  excelled  in  Arthur's  days. 
The  knight  of  Lionelle. 

For  Marke,  his  cowardly  uncle's  right, 
A  venom'd  wound  he  bore ; 

When  fierce  Morholde  he  slew  in  fight 
Upon  the  Irish  shore. 


No  art  the  poison  mig^t  withstand ; 

No  medicine  could  be  found, 
Till  lovely  Isolde's  lily  hand 

Had  probed  the  rankling  wound. 

With  gentle  hand  and  soothing  tongue 
She  bore  the  leech's  part ; 

And,  while  she  o'er  his  sick-bed  hung, 
He  paid  her  with  his  heart. 

O  fatal  was  the  gift,  I  ween  ! 

For,  doom'd  in  evil  tide, 
The  maid  must  be  rude  Cornwall's 
queen, 

His  cowardly  unde^s  bride. 

Their  loves,  their  woes,  the  gifted  bird 

In  fairy  tissue  wove ; 
Where  lords  and  knights  and  ladies 
bright 

In  gay  confusion  strove. 

The  Garde  Joyeuse  amid  the  tale 
High  rear'd  its  glittering  head ; 

And  Avalon's  enchanted  vale 
In  all  its  wonders  spread. 

Brangwain  was  there,  and  Segramore, 
And  fiend-bom  Merlin's  gramarye; 

Of  that  famed  wizard's  mighty  lore 
O  who  could  sing  but  he  ? 

Through  many  a  maze  the  winningsong 

In  changeful  passion  led, 
Till  bent  at  length  the  listening  throng 

O'er  Tristrem's  dying  bed. 

Hisancient  wounds  their  scars  expand, 
With  agony  his  heart  is  wrung: 

O  where  is  Isolde's  lilye  hand, 
And  where  her  soothing  tongue? 

She  comes !  she  comes !  like  flash  of 
flame 

Can  lovers'  footsteps  fly ; 
She  comes!  she  comes!  Shconlycamc 

To  see  her  Tristrem  die. 
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She  saw  him  die ;  her  latest  sigh 
Join'd  in  a  kiss  his  parting  breath ; 

The  gentlest  pair  that  Britain  bare 
United  are  in  death. 

There  paused  the  harp :  its  lingering 
sound 

Died  slowly  on  the  ear ; 
The  silent  guests  still  bent  around. 

For  still  they  seem'd  to  hear. 

Then  woe  broke  forth  in  murmurs 
weak: 

Nor  ladies  heaved  alone  the  sigh ; 
But,  half  ashamed,  the  rugged  cheek 

Did  many  a  gauntlet  dry. 

On  Leader's  stream  and  Learmont's 
tower 

The  mists  of  evening  close; 
In  camp  in  castle  or  in  bower 

Each  warrior  sought  repose. 

Lord  Douglas  in  his  lofty  tent 
Dream'd  o'er  the  woeful  tale ; 

AVhen  footsteps  light  across  the  bent 
The  warrior's  ears  assail. 

He  starts,  he  wakes:  'What,  Richard, 
ho! 

Arise,  my  page,  arise  I 
What  venturous  vright  at  dead  of  night 

Dare  step  where  Douglas  lies!' 

Then  forth  they  rush'd:  by  Leader's 
tide, 

A  selcouth' sight  they  see — 
A  hart  and  hind  pace  side  by  side. 

As  white  as  snow  on  Faimalie. 

Beneath  the  moon  with  gesture  proud 
They  stately  move  and  slow ; 

Nor  scare  they  at  the  gathering  crowd, 
"Who  marvel  as  they  go. 

To  Learmont's  tower  a  message  sped. 
As  fast  as  page  might  run ; 

And  Thomas  started  from  his  bed, 
And  soon  his  clothes  did  on. 


First  he  woxe  pale, and  then  woxe  red! 

Never  a  word  he  spake  but  three; — 
'  My  sand  is  run ;  my  thread  is  spun ; 

This  sign  regardeth  me.' 

The  elfin  harp  his  neck  around. 
In  minstrel  guise,  he  hung ; 

And  on  the  wind  in  doleful  sound 
Its  dying  accents  rung. 

Then  forth  he  went ;  yet  tum'd  him  oft 

To  view  his  ancient  hall : 
On  the  grey  tower  in  lustre  soft 

The  autimm  moonbeams  fall ; 

And  Leader's  waves  like  silver  sheen 
Danced  shimmering  in  the  ray ; 

In  deepening  mass,  at  distance  seen, 
Broad  Soltra's  mountains  lay. 

*  Farewell,  my  fathers'  ancient  tower! 

A  long  farewell,'  said  he : 

*  The  scene  of  pleasure,  pomp,  or  power 

Thou  never  more  shalt  be. 

'  To  Learmont's  name  no  foot  of  earth 

Shall  here  again  belong, 
And  on  thy  hospitable  hearth 

The  hare  shall  leave  her  young. 

*  Adieu !  adieu !'  again  he  cried, 

All  as  he  tum'd  him  roun' — 

*  Farewell  to  Leader's  silver  tide  I 

Farewell  to  Ercildoune !' 

The  hart  and  hind  approach'd  the  place, 
As  lingering  yet  he  stood ; 

And  there,  before  Lord  Douglas*  face, 
With  them  he  cross'd  the  flood. 

Lord  Douglas  leap'd  on   his   berry- 
brown  steed, 
And  spurr*d  him  the  Leader  o'er; 
But,  though  he  rode  with  lightning 
speed, 
He  never  saw  them  more. 

Some  said  to  hill,  and  some  to  glen. 
Their  wondrous  course  had  been ; 

But  ne'er  in  haunts  of  living  men 
Again  was  Thomas  seen. 
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GLENFINLAS; 


OB, 


LORD  RONALDS  CORONACH. 

i  For  them  th*  viewless  (anns  of  air  obey. 

Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  becJc  reoair ; 
They  Icnow  what  spirit  brews  the  stormiul  day. 
And  hearties  oft,  lilca  moody  madness  stare. 
To  see  the  phantom-train  their  secret  worlc  prepare.' 
COLLINS. 

O  HONE  a  rie* !  O  hone  a  rie' ! 

The  pride  of  Albin*s  line  is  o'er. 
And  fall*n  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree; 

We  ne*er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald 
morel 

O,  sprung  from  great  Macgillianore, 
The  chief  that  never  fear'd  a  foe, 

How  matchless  was  thy  broad  clay- 
more. 
How  deadly  thine  unerring  bow  ! 

Well  can  the  ^axon  widows  tell, 
How  on  theTeith*s  resoundingshore 

The  boldest  Lowland  warriors  fell, 
As  down  from  Lenn3r's  passyoubore. 

But  o'er  his  hills,  in  festal  day. 
How  blazed  Lord  Ronald's  beltane- 
tree. 
While  youths  and   maids  the  light 
strathspey 
So  nimbly  danced  with  Highland 
glee! 

Cheer'd  by  the  strength  of  Ronald's 
shell, 

E'en  age  forgot  his  tresses  hoar ; 
But  now  the  loud  lament  we  swell, 

O  ne'er  to  see  Lord  Ronald  more ! 

From  distant  isles  a  chieftain  came, 
The  joys  of  Ronald's  halls  to  find, 
And  chase  with  him  the  dark-brown 


game, 
That  bounds 
wind. 


o'er  Albin's   hills  of 


Twas  Moy ;  whom  in  Columba's  isle 
The  seer's  prophetic  spirit  found, 

As,  with  a  minstrel's  fire  the  while. 
He  waked  his  harp's  harmonious 
sound. 

Full  many  a  spell  to  him  was  known, 
Which  wandering  spirits  shrink  to 
hear; 

And  many  a  lay  of  potent  tone, 
Was  never  meant  for  mortal  ear. 

For  there,  'tis  said,  in  mjrstic  mood, 
High  converse  with  the  dead  they 
hold, 

And  oft  espy  the  fated  shroud. 
That  shall  the  future  corpse  enfold. 

O  so  it  fell,  that  on  a  day. 

To  rouse  the  red  deer  from  their  den. 
The  Chiefs  haveta'en  their  distant  way, 

And  scour'd  the  deep  Glenfinlas  glen. 

No  vassals  wait  their  sports  to  aid, 
To  watch  their  safety,  deck  their 
board; 
Their  simple  dress  the  Highland  plaid. 
Their  trusty  guard  the  HighUnd 
sword. 

Three  summer  days,  through  brake 
and  dell. 
Their  whistling  shafts   successful 
flew; 
And  still,  when  dewy  evening  fell. 
The  quarry  to  their  hut  they  drew. 

In  grey  Glenfinlas'  deepest  nook 

The  solitary  cabin  stood. 
Fast  by  Moneira's  sullen  brook, 

Which  murmurs  through  that  lonely 
wood. 

Soft  fell  the  night,  the  sky  was  calm, 
When  three  successive  days  had 
flown ; 
And  summer  mist  in  dewy  balm 
Steep'd   heathy  bank  and  mossy 
stone. 
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The  moon,  half-hid  in  silvery  flakes, 
Afar  her  dubious  radiance  shed, 

Quivering  on  Katrine's  distant  lakes. 
And  resting  on  BenledTs  head. 

Now  in  their  hut,  in  social  guise. 
Their  silvan  fare  the  Chiefs  enjoy  ; 

And  pleasure  laughs  in  Ronald's  eyes. 
As  many  a  i^edge  he  quaffs  to  Moy. 

•What  lack  we  here  to  crown  our  bliss, 
While  thus  the  pulse  of  joy  beats 
high? 

What,  but  fair  woman's  yielding  kiss. 
Her  panting  breath  and  meltingeye  I 

'To  chase  the  deer  of  yonder  shades, 
This  morning  left  their  father's  pile 

The  fairest  of  our  mountain  maids. 
The  daughters  of  the  proud  Glengyle. 

'  Longhave  IsoughtsweetMary'sheart, 
And  dropp'd  the  tear,  and  heaved 
the  sigh : 

But  vain  the  lover's  wily  art, 
Beneath  a  sister's  watchful  eye. 

*  But  thou  mayst  teach  that  guardian 

fair. 
While  for  with  Mary  I  have  flown. 
Of  other  hearts  to  cease  her  care. 
And  find  it  hard  to  guard  her  own. 

'Touch  but  thy  harp — thou  soon  shalt 
see 
The  lovely  Flora  of  Glengyle, 
Unmindful  of  her  charge  and  me, 
Hang  on  thy  notes  'twixt  tear  and 
smile. 

*  Or,  if  she  choose  a  melting  tale, 

All    underneath     the    greenwood 
bough. 
Will  good  Saint  Oran's  rule  prevail. 
Stem  huntsman  of  the  rigid  brow  ? ' 

*  Since  Enrick's  fight,  since  Moma's 

death. 
No  more  on  me  shall  rapture  rise. 
Responsive  to  the  panting  breath. 
Or  yielding  kiss,  or  melting  eyes. 


*  E'en  then,  when  o'er  the  heath  ofwoe, 

Where  sunk  my  hopes  of  love  and 
fame, 
I  bade  my  harp's  wild  wailings  flow, 
On  me  the  Seer's  sad  spirit  came. 

'  The  last  dread  ciu^e  of  angry  heaven, 
With  ghastly  sights  and  sounds  of 
woe, 

To  dash  each  glimpseof  joy,  wasgiven ; 
The  gift — ^the  future  ill  to  know. 

'  Thebarkthousaw'styonsummermom 
So  gaily  part  from  Oban's  bay, 

My  eye  beheld  her  dash'd  and  torn, 
Far  on  the  rocky  Colonsay. 

*  Thy  Fergus  too,  thy  sister's  son, — 

Thou  saw'st  with  pride  the  gallant's 
power. 
As  marching'gainstthe  Lordof  Downe 
He  left  the  skirts  of  huge  Benmore. 

*  Thou  only  saw'st  their  tartans  wave, 

As   down  Benvoirlich's  side  they 

wound, 
Heard'st  but  the  pibroch  answering 

brave 
To  many  a  target  clanking  round. 

'  I  heard  the  groans,  I  mark'd  the  tears, 
I  saw  the  wound  his  bosom  bore, 

When  on  the  serried  Saxon  spears 
He  pour'd  his  clan's  resistless  roar. 

*  And  thou  who  bidst  me  think  of  bliss. 

And  bidst  my  heart  awake  to  glee, 

And  court  like  thee  the  wanton  kiss — 

Thatheart,  ORonald,bleedsfor  thee ! 

<  I  see  the  death-damps  chill  thy  brow ; 

I  hear  thy  Warning  Spirit  cry ; 
The  corpse-lights  dance  I  they're  gone ! 
and  now — 

No  more  is  given  to  gifted  eye ! ' 

*  Alone  enjoy  thy  dreary  dreams. 

Sad  prophet  of  the  evil  hour ! 
Sayj  should  we  scorn  joy's  transient 
beams. 
Because  to-morrow's  storm  may  lour? 
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*  Or  false  or  sooth  thy  words  of  woe, 

ClangilHan's   Chieftain  ne*er  shall 

fear; 
His  blood  shall  bound  at  rapture*sglow, 
Though  doom'd  to  stiun  the  Saxon 

spear. 

*  E'en  now,  to  meet  me  in  yon  dell, 

My  Mary's  buskins  brush  the  dew.' 
He  spoke,  nor  bade  the  Chief  farewell, 
But  called  his  dogs,  and  gay  with- 
drew. 

Within  an  hour  retum'd  each  hound ; 

In  nish'd  the  rousers  of  the  deer ; 
They  howlM  in  melancholy  sound. 

Then   closely  couch'd   beside  the 
Seer. 

No    Ronald    yet — though    midnight 
came, 
And    sad    were    Moy's   prophetic 
dreams. 
As,  bending  o'er  the  dying  flame. 
He  fed  the  watch-fire's  quivering 
gleams. 

Sudden  the  hounds  erect  their  cars. 
And  sudden  cease  their  moaning 
howl ; 
Close  press'd  to  Moy,  they  mark  their 
fears 
By  shivering  limbs  and  stifled  growl. 

Untouched,  the  harp  began  to  ring; 

As  softly,  slowly,  oped  the  door ; 
And  shook  responsive  every  string. 

As,  light,  a  footstep  press'd  the  floor. 

And  by  the  watch-fire's  glimmering 
light, 

Close  by  the  minstrel's  side  was  seen 
An  huntress  maid  in  beauty  bright. 

All  dropping  wet  her  robes  of  green. 

All  dropping  wet  her  garments  seem  ; 
Chill'd  washer  cheek,herbosombare, 
As,  bending  o'er  the  dying  gleam. 
She  wrung  the  moisture  from  her 
hair. 


With  maiden  blush,  she  softly  said, 
^  O  gentle  huntsman,  hast  thou  seen. 

In  deep  Glenfinlas'  moonlight  glade, 
A  lovely  maid  in  vest  of  green  : 

*  With  her  a  Chief  in  Highland  pride ; 

His  shoulders  bear  the  hunter's  bow. 
The  mountain  dirk  adorns  his  side. 
Far  on  the  wind  his  tartans  flow  1  * 

'  And  who  art  thou  ?  and  who  are  they  \ " 
All  ghastly  gazing,  Moy  replied : 

*  And  why,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  ray. 

Dare  ye  thus  roam  Glenfinlas'  side  ? ' 

*  Where  wild  Loch  Katrine  pours  her 

tide. 
Blue,  dark,  and  deep,  round  many 

an  isle. 
Our  Cither's  towers  o'erhang  her  side, 
The  castle  of  the  bold  Glengyle. 

*  To  chase  the  dun  Glenfinlas  deer 

Our  woodland  course  this  mom  we 
bore. 
And  haply  met, while  wandering  here. 
The  son  of  great  Macgillianore. 

'  O  aid  me,  then,  to  seek  the  pair. 
Whom,   loitering  in  the  woods,  1 

lost; 
Alone,  I  dare  not  venture  there. 
Where  walks,  they  say,  the  shrieking 

ghost.' 

*  Yes,  many  a  shrieking  ghost  walks 

there; 
Then,  first,  my  own  sad  vow  to  keep. 
Here  will  I  pour  my  midnight  prayer. 
Which  still  must  rise  when  mortals 
sleep.* 

*  O  first,  for  pity's  gentle  sake. 

Guide  a  lone  wanderer  on  her  way  1 
For  I  must  cross  the  haunted  brake, 
And  reach  my  father's  tow^ers  ere 
day.' 
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*  Rrst,  three  times  tell  each  Ave-bcad, 
And  thrice  a  Pater- noster  say. 

Then  kiss  with  me  the  holy  rede ; 
So  shall  we  safely  wend  our  way/ 

'  O  shame  to  knighthood,  strange  and 
foul ! 

Go,  doff  the  bonnet  from  thy  brow, 
And  shroud  thee  in  the  monkish  cowl, 

Which  best  befits  thy  sullen  vow. 

'  Not  so,  by  high  Dunlathmon's  fire, 
Thy  heart  was  froze  to  love  and  joy, 

When  gaily  rung  thy  raptured  lyre 
To  wanton  Moma*s  melting  eye.' 

Wild  stared  the  minstrel's  eyes  of 
flame, 

And  high  his  sable  locks  arose, 
And  quick  his  colour  went  and  came, 

As  fear  and  rage  alternate  rose. 

'  And  thou  !  when  by  the  blazing  oak 
I  lay,  to  her  and  love  resign 'd, 

Say,  rode  ye  on  the  eddying  smoke. 
Or  saiPd  ye  on  the  midnight  wind  ? 

<  Not  thine  a  race  of  mortal  blood. 
Nor  old  Glengyle's  pretended  line ; 

Thy  dame,  the  I^dy  of  the  Flood — 
Thy  sire,  the  Monarch  of  the  Mine.' 

Hemutter'd  thrice  Saint  Oran'srhyme, 
And  thrice  Saint  Fillan's  powerful 
prayer ; 

Then  tum'd  him  to  the  eastern  clime. 
And  sternly  shook  his  coal-black  hair. 

And,  bending  o'er  his  harp,  he  flung 
His  wildest  witch-notes  on  the  wind; 

And  loud  and  high  and  strange  they 
rung. 
As  many  a  magic  change  they  find. 

Tall  wax'd  the  Spirit's  altering  form, 
TUl  to  the  roof  her  stature  grew ; 

Then,  mingling  with  the  rising  storm, 
With  one  wild  yell  away  she  flew. 


Rain  beats,  hail  rattles,  whirlwinds 
tear: 

The  slender  hut  in  fragments  flew ; 
But  not  a  lock  of  Moy's  loose  hair 

Was  waved  by  wind,  or  wet  by  dew. 

Wild  mingling  with  the  howling  gale, 
Loud  bursts  of  ghastly  laughter  rise ; 

High  o'er  the  minstrel's  head  they  sail. 
And  die  amid  the  northern  skies. 

The  voice  of  thunder  shook  the  wood, 
As  ceased  the  more  than  mortal  yell ; 

Ai^d,  spattering  foul,  a  shower  of  blood 
Upon  the  hissing  firebrands  fell. 

Next  dropped  from  high  a  mangled  arm; 

The  fingers  strain'd  an  half-drawn 
blade: 
Andlast,  the  life-bloodstreaming  warm, 

Tom  from  the  trunk,  a  gasping  head. 

Oft  o'er  that  head,  in  battling  field, 
StreamM   the   proud   crest   of  high 

Benmore ; 
That  arm  the  broad  claymore  could 

wield. 
Which  dyed  the  Teith  with  Saxon 

gore. 

Woe  to  Moneira's  sullen  rills  ! 

Woe  to  Glenfinlas'  dreary  glen  ! 
There  never  son  of  Albin's  hills 

Shall  draw  the  hunter's  shaft  agen  1 

E'en  the  tired  pilgrim's  burning  feet 
At  noon  shall  shun  that  sheltering 
den. 

Lest,  journeying  in  their  rage,  he  meet 
The  wa3rward  Ladies  of  the  Glen. 

And  we — behind  the  Chieftain's  shield 
No  more  shall  we  in  safety  dwell ; 

None  leads  the  people  to  the  field — 
And  we  the  loud  lament  must  swell. 

O  hone  a  rie'  1  O  hone  a  rie' ! 

The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er  t 
And  fall'n  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree; 

We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald 
more! 
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THE  EVE  OF  SAINT  JOHN. 

The  Baron  of  Smaylho*me  rose  with 
day, 
He  spurred  his  courser  on. 
Without  stop  or  stay,  down  the  rocky 
way. 
That  leads  to  Brotherstone. 

He  went  not  with  the  bold  Bucdeuch, 
His  banner  broad  to  rear ; 

He  went  not  'gainst  the  English  yew 
To  lift  the  Scottish  spear. 

Yet  his  plate-jack  was  braced,  and 
his  helmet  was  laced. 
And   his   vaunt-brace  of  proof  he 
wore; 
At  his  saddle-gcrthe  was  a  good  steel 
sperthe. 
Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more. 

The  Baron  returned  in  three  days  space, 
And  his  looks  were  sad  and  sour ; 

And  weary  was  his  courser's  pace, 
As  he  reach'd  his  rocky  tower. 

He  came  not  from  where  Ancram  Moor 
Ran  red  with  English  blood ; 

Where  the  Douglas  true  and  the  bold 
Bucdeuch 
'Gainst  keen  Lord  Evers  stood. 

Yet  was  his  helmet  hack'dand  hewM, 
His  acton  pierced  and  tore. 

His  axe  and  his  dagger  with  blood 
imbrued, — 
But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

He  lighted  at  the  Chapellage, 
He  held  him  close  and  still ; 

And  he  whistled  thrice  for  his  little 
foot-page, 
His  name  was  English  Will. 

'  Come  thou  hither,  my  little  foot-page. 

Come  hither  to  my  knee  ; 
Though  thou  art  young,  and  tender 
of  age, 

I  think  thou  art  true  to  me. 


*  Come,  tell  me  all  that  thou  bast  seen. 

And  look  thou  tell  me  true  ! 
Since  I  from  Smaylbo^me  tower  have 
been, 
What  did  thy  lady  do  r 

*  My  lady  each  night  sought  the  londy 

light 
That  bums  on  the  wild  Watchfold ; 
For,  from  height  to  height,  the  beacons 
bright 
Of  the  English  foemen  told. 

*  The  bittern  damour'd  from  the  moss, 

The  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill ; 
Yet  the  craggy  pathway  she  did  cross 
To  the  eiry  Beacon  Hill. 

'  I  watch'd  her  steps,  and  silent  came 
Where  she  sat  her  on  a  stone : 

No  watchman  stood  by  the  dreary 
flame, 
It  bumdd  all  alone. 

*  The  second  night  I  kept  her  in  sight 

Till  to  the  fire  she  came, 
And,  by   Mary's  might!    an  armed 
Knight 
Stood  by  the  lonely  flame. 

*  And  many  a  word  that  warlike  lord 

Did  speak  to  my  lady  there ; 
But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  loud  blew 
the  blast. 
And  I  heard  not  what  they  were, 

*  The  third  night  there  the  sky  was  fair, 

And  the  mountain-blast  was  still. 
As  again  I  watch'd  the  secret  pair 
On  the  lonesome  Beacon  HilL 

'And  I  heard  her  name  the  midnight 
hour. 
And  name  this  holy  eve, 
And  say  <*  Come  this  night  to  thy  lady's 
bower ; 
Ask  no  bold  Baron's  leave. 
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***Hc  lifb  his  spear  with  the  bold 
Buccleuch ; 
His  lady  is  all  alone ; 
The  door  she  *11  undo  to  her  knight  so 
true 
On  the  eve  of  good  Saint  John." 

"'I  cannot  come,  I  must  not  come, 

I  dare  not  come  to  thee ; 
On    the   eve  of  Saint  John  I  must 
wander  alone. 

In  thy  bower  I  may  not  be." 

* "  Now    out    on   thee,    fainthearted 
knight  I 
Thou  shouldst  not  say  me  nay ; 
For  the  eve  is  sweet,  and  when  lovers 
meet 
Is  worth  the  whole  summer*s  day. 

*  "And  ril  chain  the  blood-hound,  and 

the  warder  shall  not  sound. 
And  rushes  shall  be  slrew*d  on  the 

stair; 
So,  by  the  black  rood-stone,  and  by 

holy  Saint  John, 
I  conjure  thee,  my  love,  to  be  there !" 

*  **  Though  the  blood-hound  be  mute, 

and  the  rush  beneath  my  foot, 
And  the  warder  his  bugle  should  not 

blow. 
Yet  there  sleepeth  a  priest  in  the 

chamber  to  the  east, 
And  my  footstep  he  would  know. 

* "  O  fear  not  the  priest,  who  sleepeth 
to  the  east. 
For  to  Drybur^  the  way  he  has 
ta'en ; 
And  there  to  say  mass,  till  three  days 
do  pass, 
For  the  soul  of  a  knight  that  is 
slayne." 

*  He  tum'd  him  around,  and  grimly  he 

frown  *d, 
Then  he  laughM  right  scornfully — 
**  He  who  says  the  mass-rite  for  the 
soul  of  that  knight 
May  as  well  say  mass  for  me. 


'*'At  the  lone  midnight  hour,  when 
bad  spirits  have  power. 
In  thy  chamber  will  I  be." 
With  that  he  was  gone,  and  my  lady 
left  alone, 
And  no  more  did  I  see.' 

Then  changed,  I  trow,  was  that  bold 
Baron's  brow. 
From   the   dark   to  the  blood-red 
high — 
'  Now  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  knight 
thou  hast  seen. 
For,  by  Mary,  he  shall  die !  ' 

<  His  arms  shone  full  bright  in  the 
beacon*s  red  light ; 
His  plume  it  was  scarlet  and  blue ; 
On  his  shield  was  a  hound  in  a  silver 
leash  bound, 
And  his  crest  was  a  branch  of  the 
yew.' 

'  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  little  foot- 

Loud  dost  thou  lie  to  me ! 
For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid 
in  the  mould, 
All  under  the  Eildon-tree.' 

*  Yet  hear  but  my  word,  my  noble  lord  I 

For  I  heard  her  name  his  name ; 
And  that  lady  bright,  she  called  the 
knight 
Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame.' 

The  bold  Baron's  brow  then  changed, 
I  trow, 
From  high  blood-red  to  pale — 
'  The  grave  is  deep  and  dark,  and  the 
corpse  is  stiff  and  stark. 
So  I  may  not  trust  thy  tale. 

*  Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy 

Melrose, 
And  Eildon  slopes  to  the  plain. 
Full  three  nights  ago,  by  some  secret 
foe, 
That  gay  gallant  was  slain. 
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*  The  vaiying  light  deceived  thy  sight, 

And  the  wild  winds  drown'd  the 
name; 
For  the  Dryburgh  bells  ring  and  the 
white  monks  do  sing 
For  Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame  V 

He  ]>ass*d  the  court-gate,  and  he  oped 
the  tower-grate. 
And  he  mounted  the  narrow  stair 
To    the   bartizan-seat,   where,   with 
maids  that  on  her  wait 
He  found  his  lady  fair. 

That  lady  sat  in  mournful  mood, 

Look'd  over  hill  and  vale, 
Over  Tweed's  fair  flood  and  Mertoun's 
wood 

And  all  down  Teviotdale. 

'  Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  lady  bright  1' 

'  Now  hail,  thou  Baron  true ! 
What  news,  what  news  from  Ancram 
fight? 
What   news  from  the  bold  Buc- 
deuch  V 

*  The  Ancram  Moor  is  red  with  gore. 

For  many  a  southron  fell ; 
And  Bucdeuch  has  charged  us  ever- 
more 
To  watch  our  beacons  well.' 

The  lady  blush*d  red,  but  nothing  she 
said; 
Nor  added  the  Baron  a  word  *. 
Then  she  stepped  down  the  stair  to 
her  chamber  fair. 
And  so  did  her  moody  lord. 

In  sleep  the  lady  mourn'd,  and  the 
Baron  toss'd  and  tum'd, 
And  oft  to  himself  he  said, 

*  The  worms  around  him  creep,  and 

his  bloody  grave  is  deep — 
It  cannot  give  up  the  dead !' 


It  was  near  the  ringing  of  matin-bell. 
The  night  was  wellnigh  done. 

When  a  heavy  sleep  on  that  Baroa  fell. 
On  the  eve  of  good  Saint  John. 

The  lady  look'd  through  the  chamber 
fair, 
By  the  light  of  a  dying  flame ; 
And  she  was  aware  of  a  knight  stood 
there- 
Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame ! 

*  Alas !  away,  away !'  she  cried, 

*  For  the  holy  Virgin's  sake !  * 

'  Lady,  I  know  yniho  sleeps  by  thy  side ; 
But,  lady,  he  will  not  awake. 

*  By  Eildonjtree,  for  long  nights  three. 

In  bloody  grave  have  I  lain ; 
The  mass  and  the  death-prayer  are 
said  for  me. 
But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain. 

*  By  the  Baron's  brand,  near  Tweed 's 

fair  strand, 
Most  foully  slain  I  fell ; 
And  my  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon's 

height 
For  a  space  is  doom*d  to  dwelL 

*  At  our  trysting-place,  for  a  certain 

space, 
I  must  wander  to  and  fro ; 
But  I  had  not  had  power  to  come  to 

thy  bower 
Had'st  thou  not  conjured  me  so.' 

Love  mastered  fear;   her  brow  she 
cross'd — 

*  How,  Richard,  hast  thou  sped  ? 
And  art  thou  saved,  or  art  thou  lost  f 

The  vision  shook  his  head ! 

'  Who  spilleth  life  shall  forfeit  life; 

So  bid  thy  lord  believe : 
That  lawless  love  is  guilt  above. 

This  awful  sign  receive.' 
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He  laid  his  left  palm  on  an  oaken  beam. 
His  right  upon  her  hand — 

The  lady  shrunk,  and  fainting  sunk, 
For  it  scorchM  like  a  fiery  brand. 

The  sable  score  of  fingers  four 
Remains  on  that  board  impressed ; 

And  for  evermore  that  lady  wore 
A  covering  on  her  wrist 

There  is  a  nun  in  Dryburgh  bower, 
Ne'er  looks  upon  the  sun ; 

There  is  a  monk  in  Melrose  tower, 
He  speaketh  word  to  none ; 

That  nun  m^o  ne'er  beholds  the  day, 
That  monk  who  speaks  to  none — 

That  nun  was  Smaylho'me's  Lady  gay. 
That  monk  the  bold  Baron. 


CADTOW  CASTLE. 

ADDRESSED  TO 
THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

LADY   ANNE    HAMILTON. 

'When  princely  Hamilton's  abode 
Ennobled  Cadyow's  Gothic  towers. 

The  song  went  round ,  the  goblet  flow'd. 
And  revel  sped  the  laughing  hours. 

Then,  thrilling  to  the  harp's  gay  sound, 
So  sweetly  rung  each  vaulted  wall. 

And  echoed  light  the  dancer's  bound. 
As  mirth  and  music  cheer'd  the  hall. 

But  Cadyow's  towers,  in  ruins  laid, 
And  vaults,  by  ivy  mantled  o'er, 

Thrill  to  the  music  of  the  shade. 
Or  echo  Evan's  hoarser  roar. 

Yet  still  of  Cadyow's  faded  fame 
You  bid  me  tell  a  minstrel  tale. 

And  tune  my  harp  of  Border  frame 
On  the  wild  banks  of  Evandale. 


For  thou,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pride. 

From    pleasure's    lighter    scenes, 
canst  turn, 
To  draw  oblivion's  pall  aside. 

And  maxic  the  long-forgotten  urn. 
Then,  noble  maid !  at  thy  command. 

Again  the  crumbled  halls  shall  rise ; 
Lo !  as  on  Evan's  banks  we  stand, 

The  past  returns — the  present  flies. 

Where  with  the  rock's  wood  cover'd 
side 

Were  blended  late  the  ruins  green, 
Rise  turrets  in  fantastic  pride, 

And  feudal  banners  flaunt  between. 

Where   the   rude   torrent's  brawling 
course 
Was  shagg'd  with  thorn  and  tang- 
ling sloe. 
The  ashler  buttress  braves  its  force, 
And  ramparts  frown  in 'battled  row. 

'Tis  night :  the  shade  of  keep  and  spire 
Obscurely  dance  on  Evan's  stream; 

And  on  the  wave  the  warder's  fire 
Is  chequering  the  moonlight  beam. 

Fades  slow  their  light — the  east  is  grey; 

The  weary  warder  leaves  his  tower; 
Steeds  snort,  uncoupled  stag-hounds 
bay, 

And  merry  hunters  quit  the  bower. 

The    drawbridge    falls — they   hurry 
out — 
Clatters   each  plank  and  swinging 
chain, 
As,  dashing  o'er,  the  jovial  rout 
Urge  the  shy  steed,  and  slack  the 
rein. 

First  of  his  troop  the  Chief*  rode  on; 

His    shouting    merry-men    throng 
behind ; 
The  steed  of  princely  Hamilton 

Was  fleeterthanthe  mountain  wind. 

1  The  bead  of  Uie  fiunOy  of  Hamilton,  at  this  period, 
was  James.  Earl  of  Arran,  Duke  of  Chatelherault  in 
France,  and  first  peer  of  the  Scottish  realm.  In  1569 
be  was  appointed  by  Queen  Mary  her  lieutenant' 
general  in  Scotland. 
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From   the  thick  copse  the  roebucks 

'Why   fills   not   Bothwellhangfa   his 

bound, 

place. 

The   startled   red-deer    scuds  the 

Still  wont  our  weal  and  woe  toshare* 

plain, 

For  the  hoarse  bugle's  warrior-sound 

Why  shares  he  not  our  hunter's 

Has  roused  their  mountain  haunts 

fare?' 

again. 

Stem  Claud  replied  with   darkening 

Through  the  huge  oaks  of  Evandale, 

face 

Whose  limbs  a  thousand  years  have 

(Grey  Paisley's  haughty  lord  was  he) 

worn, 

'  At  merry  feast  or  buxom  chase 

What  sullen  roar  comes    down  the 
gale 
And   drowns  the  hunter's  pealing 

No  more  the  warrior  wilt  thou  see. 

« Few  suns  have  set  since  Woodhouse- 

horn? 

lee 

Saw  Bothwellhaugh's  bright  goblets 

Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase 

foam. 

That  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 

When  to  his  hearths  in  social  glee 

Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race. 

The  war-worn  soldier  tum'd  him 

The  Mountain  Bull  comes  thunder- 

home. 

ing  on. 

*  There,  wan  from  her  maternal  throes. 

Fierce  on  the  hunter's  quiver'd  band 

His  Margaret,  beautiful  and  mOd, 

He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow, 

Sate  in  her  bower,  a  pallid  rose. 

Spurns  with  black  hoof  and  horn  the 

And  peaceful  nursed  her  new-bora 

sand. 

child. 

And  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow. 

'  O  change  accursed !  past  arc  those 

Aim'd  well  the  Chieftain's  lance  has 

days; 

flown — 

False    Murray's   ruthless    spoilers 

Struggling  in  blood  the  savage  lies; 

came, 

His  roar  is  sunk  in  hollow  groan — 

And,  for  the  hearth's  domestic  blaic. 

Sound,    merry    huntsmen!    sound 

Ascends      destruction's      volumed 

the  pryse. 

flame. 

'Tis  noon :  against  the  knotted  oak 

*  Whatsheeted  phantom  wanders  wild. 

The  hunters  rest  the  idle  spear ; 

Where    mountain    Eske     through 

Curls  through  the  trees  the  slender 

woodland  flows, 

smoke, 

Her  arms  enfold  a  shadowy  child— 

Where  yeomen  dight  the  woodland 

Oh!  is  it  she,  the  pallid  rose! 

cheer. 

*  The  wilder'd  traveller  sees  her  glide. 

Proudly  the  Chieftain  marked  his  clan, 

Andhearsherfeeble  voice  with  awe; 

On    greenwood    lap    all    careless 

"  Revenge,"  she  cries,  "  on  Murray's 

thrown. 

pride ! 

Yet  miss'd  his  eye  the  boldest  man 

And   woe   for   injured    Bothweil- 

That  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton. 

haughl"' 
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He  ceased ;  and  cries  of  rage  and  grief 
Burst  'mingling  from  the  kindred 
band, 

And  half  arose  the  kindling  Chief, 
And  half  unsheathed  his  Arran  brand. 

But  who,  o*er  bush,  o'er  stream  and 
rock, 
Rides    headlong,    with     resistless 
speed, 
Whose  bloody  poniard*s  frantic  stroke 
Drives  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed. 

Whose  cheek  is  pale,  whose  eydMdls 

gl*re, 

As  one  some  vision'd  sight  that  saw, 

Whose  hands  are  bloody,  loose  his 

hair  I— 

Tis  he !  *tis  he !  'tis  Bothwellhaugh. 

From  gory  selle,  and  reeling  steed, 
Sprung  the  fierce  horseman  with  a 
bound, 

And,  reeking  from  the  recent  deed, 
He  dash'dhiscarbine  on  the  ground. 

Sternly  he  spoke :  '  Tis  sweet  to  hear 
In  good  greenwood  the  bugle  blown, 

But  sweeter  to  Revenge's  ear. 
To  drink  a  tyrant's  dying  groan. 

'Your   slaughtePd    quarry    proudly 
trode. 
At  dawning  mom,  o^er  dale  and 
down, 
But  prouder  base-bom  Murray  rode 
Through  old  Linlithgow's  crowded 
town. 

'  From  the  wild  Border's  humbled  side. 
In  haughty  triumph  march^  he. 

While  Knox  relax'd  his  bigot  pride 
And  smiled  the  traitorous  pomp  to 
see. 

^But  can  stem  Power,  with  all  his 
vaunt. 

Or  Pomp,  with  all  her  courtly  glare. 
The  settled  heart  of  Vengeance  daunt. 

Or  change  the  purpose  of  Despair  T 


<  With  hackbut  bent,  my  secret  stand, 

Dark  as  the  purposed  deed,  I  chose. 
And  marked  where,  mingling  in  his 

band, 
Troop'd  Scottish  pikes  and  English 

bows. 

'  Dark  Morton,  girt  with  many  a  spear, 
Murder's  foul  minion,  led  the  van ; 

And  dash'd  their  broadswords  in  the 
rear 
The  wild  Macfarlanes'  plaided  clan. 

<  Glencaim  and  stout  Parkhead  were 

nigh. 
Obsequious  at  their  Regent's  rein, 
And  haggard  Lindesay's  iron  eye. 
That  saw  (air  Mary  weep  in  vain. 

*  'Mid  pennon'd  spears,  a  steely  grove, 

Proud    Murray's    plumage   floated 

high; 
Scarce  could  his  trampling  charger 

move. 
So  close  the  minions  crowded  nigh. 

'  From  the  raised  vizor's  shade,  his  eye 
Dark-rolling  glanced  the  ranks  along. 

And  his  steel  truncheon,  waved  on 
high, 
Seem'd  marshalling  the  iron  throng. 

'  But  yet  his  sadden'd  brow  confessed 

A  passing  shade  of  doubt  and  awe ; 

Some  fiend  was  whispering  in  his 

breast; 

"  Beware    of    injured     BothwelU 

haugh!" 

* — The  death-shot  parts !  the  charger 
springs. 

Wild  rises  tumult's  startling  roar, 
And  Murray's  plumy  helmet  rings — 

Rings  on  the  ground,  to  rise  no  more. 

*  What  joy  the  raptured  youth  can  feel 

To  hear  her  love  the  loved  one  tell ! 
Or  he  who  broaches  on  his  steel 
The  wolf  by  whom  his  infant  fell ! 
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<  But  dearer  to  my  injured  eye 
To  sec  in  dust  proud  Murrmy  roll ; 

And  mine  was  ten  times  trebled  joy, 
To  hear  him  groan  his  felon  soul. 

*  My  Margaret's  spectre  glided  near, 

With  pride  her  bleeding  victim  saw, 
And  shriek'd  in  his  death- deafen'd  ear 
**  Remember  injured  Bothwellhaugh ! " 

*  Then  speed  thee,  noble  Chatlerault 

Spread  to  the  wind*  thy  banner'd 

tree! 
Each  warrior  bend    his    Clydesdale 

bow!  — 
<*  Murray   is   fall'n,    and    Scotland 

free!"' 

Vaults  every  warrior  to  his  steed ; 

Loud  bugles  join  their  wild  acclaim : 
'  Murray  is  fallen,  and  Scotland  freed ! 

Couch,  Arran!  couch  thy  spear  of 
flame!' 

But,  see !  the  minstrel  vision  fails — 
The  glimmering  spears  are  seen  no 
more; 

The  shouts  of  war  die  on  the  gales, 
Or  sink  in  Evan's  lonely  roar. 

For  the  loud  bugle,  pealing  high. 
The  blackbird  whistles  down  the 
vale. 

And  sunk  in  ivied  ruins  lie 

The  banner'd  towers  of  Evandale. 

For  Chiefs,  intent  on  bloody  deed. 
And  Vengeance  shouting  o'er  the 
slain, 

Lo  t  high-bom  Beauty  rules  the  steed, 
Or  graceful  guides  the  silken  rein. 

And  long  may  Peace  and  Pleasure  own 
The  maids  who  list  the  minstrel's 
tale; 

Nor  e'er  a  ruder  guest  be  known 
On  the  fair  banks  of  Evandale  I 


THE  GRAY  BROTH^k. 

The  Pope  he  was  saying  the  high, 
high  mass, 
All  on  Saint  Peter's  day. 
With  the  power  to  him  given,  by  the 
saints  in  heaven. 
To  wash  men's  sins  away. 

The  Pope  he  was  saying  the  blessed 
mass,^ 
And  the  pieople  kneel'd  around. 
And  from  each  man's  soul  his  sins  did 
pass. 
As  he  kiss'd  the  holy  ground. 

And  all,  among  the  crowded  throng. 
Was  still,  both  limb  and  tongue. 

While,  through  vaulted  roof  and  aisles 
aloof, 
The  holy  accents  rung. 

At  the  holiest  word  he  quiver'd  for  fear. 
And  faltered  in  the  sound. 

And,  when  he  would  the  chalice  rear, 
He  dropp'd  it  to  the  ground. 

*  The  breath  of  one  of  evil  deed 

Pollutes  our  sacred  day; 
He  has  no  portion  in  our  creed. 
No  part  in  what  I  say. 

*  A  being,  whom  no  blessed  word 

To  ghostly  peace  can  bring ; 
A  wretch, at  whose  approach  abhorr'd. 
Recoils  each  holy  thing. 

*  Up,  up,  unhappy !  haste,  arise ! 

My  adjuration  fear ! 
I  charge  thee  not  to  stop  my  voice. 
Nor  longer  tany  here ! ' 

Amid  them  all  a  pilgrim  kneel*d. 
In  gown  of  sackcloth  grey ; 

Far  journeying  from  his  native  field, 
He  first  saw  Rome  that  day. 
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For  forty  days  and  nights  so  drear, 
I  ween  he  had  not  spoke, 

And,  save  with  bread  and  water  clear, 
His  fast  he  ne'er  had  broke. 

Amid  the  penitential  flock, 

Seem'd  none  more  bent  to  pray ; 

But,  when  the  Holy  Father  spoke. 
He  rose  and  went  his  way. 

Again  unto  his  native  land 
His  weary  course  he  drew. 

To  Lothian's  fair  and  fertile  strand, 
And  Pentland's  mountains  blue. 

His  unblest  feet  his  native  seat, 
*Mid  Eske's  fair  woods,  regain ; 

Thro*  woods  more  fair  no  stream  more 
sweet 
Rolls  to  the  eastern  main. 

And  lords  to  meet  the  pilgrim  came, 
And  vassals  bent  the  knee ; 

For  all  'mid  Scotland's  chiefs  of  fame. 
Was  none  more  famed  than  he. 

And  boldly  for  his  country  still 

In  battle  he  had  stood. 
Ay,  even  when  on  the  banks  of  Till 

Her  noblest  pour'd  their  blood. 

Sweet  are  the  paths,  O  passing  sweet, 
By  Eske's  fair  streams  that  run. 

O'er  airy  steep,  through  copsewood 
deep, 
Impervious  to  the  sun; 

There  the  rapt  poet's  step  may  rove 
And  yield  the  muse  the  day, 

There  Beauty  led  by  timid  Love 
May  shun  the  tell-tale  ray, — 

From  that  fair  dome  where  suit  is  paid 

By  blast  of  bugle  free, 
To  Auchendinny's  hazel  glade 

And  haunted  Woodhouselee. 


Who  knows  not  Melville's   beechy 
grove. 

And  Roslin's  rocky  glen, 
Dalkeith  which  all  the  virtues  love. 

And  classic  Hawthomden  ? 

Yet  never  a  path,  from  day  to  day, 
The  pilgrim's  footsteps  range, 

Save  by  the  solitary  way 
To  Bumdale's  ruin'd  grange. 

A  woful  place  was  that,  I  ween, 

As  sorrow  could  desire ; 
For  nodding   to   the  fall  was   each 
crumbling  wall. 

And  the  roof  was  scathed  with  fire. 

It  fell  upon  a  summer's  eve, 
While,  on  Camethy's  head. 

The  last  faint  gleams  of  the  sun's  low 
beams 
Had  streak'd  the  grey  with  red ; 

And  the  convent  bell  did  vespers  tell 

Newbattle's  oaks  among, 
And  mingled  with  the  solemn  knell 

Our  Ladye's  evening  song; 

The  heavy  knell,  the  choir's  faint  swell, 
Came  slowly  down  the  wind, 

And  on  the  pilgrim's  ear  they  fell. 
As  his  wonted  path  he  did  find. 

Deep  sunk  in  thought,  I  ween,  he  was, 

Nor  ever  raised  his  eye. 
Until  he  came  to  that  dreary  place. 

Which  did  all  in  ruins  lie. 

He  gazed  on  the  walls  so  scathed 
with  fire, 

With  many  a  bitter  groan  ^ 
And  there  was  aware  of  a  Gray  Friar. 

Resting  him  on  a  stone. 

'Now,  Christ  thee  save!'  said  the 
Gray  Brother ; 

*  Some  pilgrim  thou  seemest  to  be.' 
But  in  sore  amaze  did  Lord  Albert  gaze. 

Nor  answer  again  made  he. 
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*0  come  ye  from  east,  or  come  ye 
from  west, 
Or  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea  T 
Or   come    ye    from    the    shrine   of 
Saint  James  the  divine, 
Or  Saint  John  of  Beveriey  ?' 


'I 


of 


come    not    from    the    shrine 

Saint  James  the  divine, 

Norbring  reliques  from  over  the  sea ; 

I  bring  but  a  curse  from  our  father, 

the  Pope, 

Which  for  ever  will  cling  to  me.' 

'Now,  woful  pilgrim,  say  not  so ! 

But  kneel  thee  down  to  me, 
And  shrive  thee  so  clean  of  thy  deadly 
sin, 

That  absolved  thou  mayst  be.' 


*  And  whoart  thou,  thou  Gray  Brother. 

That  I  should  shrive  to  thee, 
When  He,  to  whom  are  given  the  keys 
of  earth  and  heaven. 

Has  no  power  to  pardon  me  V 

'  O  I  am  sent  from  a  distant  clime. 
Five  thousand  miles  away. 

And  all  to  absolve  a  foul  foul  crime. 
Done  Mere  'twixt  night  and  day.* 

The  pilgrim  kneeled  him  on  the  sand. 
And  thus  began  his  saye — 

When  on  his  neck  an  ice-cold  hand 
Did  that  Gray  Brother  laye— 


END  OF  IMITATIONS  OF  THE  ANUENT  BALLAD. 
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THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 
Part  I.— Awcibnt. 

Pew  personages  are  so  renowned  in  tra- 
dition as  Thomas  of  Ercildoane,  known  by 
the  appellation  of  TA^  Rhymer.  Uniting,  or 
snppoeed  to  unite,  in  his  person,  the  powers 
ot  poetical  composition,  and  of  vaticination, 
his  memoty,  even  after  the  lapse  of  five 
hondred  years,  is  regarded  with  veneration 
by  his  coontrymen.  To  give  anything  like 
a  certain  history  of  this  remarkable  man 
woold  be  indeed  difficult:  bat  the  corioos 
may  derive  some  satisfaction  from  the  par- 
tknlars  here  brtmght  together. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  residence, 
and  probably  the  birthplace,  of  this  ancient 
bar^  was  Erdldoone,  a  villajp^e  situated  upon 
the  Leader,  two  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Tweed.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower 
are  still  pointed  out  as  the  Rhymer's  castle. 
The  uniform  tradition  bears,  that  his  simame 
was  Lermont,  or  Learmont;  And  that  the 
appellation  of  The  Rhymer  was  conferred  on 
Inm  in  consequence  of  his  poetical  composi- 
tions. There  remains,  nevertheless,  some 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  In  a  charter,  which 
is  subjomed  at  length  >,  the  son  of  our  poet 
dcngncd  himself  *Tnomas  of  Ercildonn,  son 
and  neir  of  Thomas  Rymour  of  Ercildonn,* 
which  seems  to  imply  that  the  fiather  did  not 
bear  the  hereditary  name  of  Learmont ;  or. 
at  least,  was  better  known  and  distinguished 
by  the  raithet  which  he  had  acqniredby  his 
personal  accomplishments.  I  roust,  however, 
remark  that,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  the 
practice  of  distingubhing  the  parties,  even 
m  formal  writings,  by  the  epithets  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  them  from  personal  drcum- 
stanoea  instead  of  the  proper  simames  of 
their  nmilies,  was  common,  and  indeed 
necessary,  among  the  Border  cUms.   So  early 

1  Notal,  P.68D. 


as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
simameswere  hardly  introduced  in  Scotland, 
this  custom  must  have  been  universal.  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  inconsistent  in  suppose 
ing  our  poet*s  name  to  have  been  actually 
Learmont,  although,  in  this  charter,  he  n 
distinguished  by  the  popular  appellation  of 

We  are  better  able  to  ascertain  the  period 
at  which  Thomas  of  Ercildoane  lived,  being 
the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  I  am 
inclined  to  place  his  death  a  little  farther 
back  than  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  supposes  that 
he  was  alive  in  1300  {IMi  qf  Scoinsh  Paets\ 
which  is  hardhr,  I  think,  consistent  with  the 
charter  already  quoted,  by  which  his  son,  in 
IS99,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  conveys  to  the 
convent  of  the  Trinity  of  Soltra,  the  tenement 
which  he  possesied  by  inheritance  {JUredi- 
tarU)  in  firdldoune,  with  all  dahn  which 
he  or  his  predecessors  could  pretend  thereto. 
Prom  this  we  may  infer  that  the  Rhymer  was 
now  dead,  since  we  find  the  son  disposing  of 
the  family  property.  Still,  however,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  learned  historian  will  remain 
unimpeached  as  to  the  thne  of  the  poet's 
birth.  Por  If,  as  we  learn  from  Baibour,  his 
prophecies  were  held  in  reputation  as  early 
as  1306,  when  Brace  slew  tiie  Red  Cummin, 
the  sanctity,  and  (let  me  add  to  Mr.  Ftnker- 
ton*s  words)  the  uncertainty  of  antiquity, 
must  have  already  involved  his  character  and 
writings.  In  a  charter  of  Pteter  de  Haga  de 
Bemereyde,  which  unfortunately  wants  a  date, 
the  Rhymer,  a  near  neighbour,  and.  if  we 
may  trust  tradition,  a  friend  or  the  family, 
appears  as  a  witness.— CAar/t^ry  qf  Mel- 
rose, 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Thomas  of 
Ercildonne  was  a  remarkable  and  important 
person  in  his  own  time,  since,  very  shortiy 
after  his  death,  we  find  him  cdeorated  as 
a  prophet  and  as  a  poet.  Whether  he  himself 
made  any  pretensions  to  the  first  of  these 
characters,  or  whether  it  was  gratuitously 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  credulity  of  pos- 
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terity,  it  ■eema  difficak  to  decide.  If  we  may 
believe  Mackeiuie,  Learmont  only  veraified 
the  prophecies  delivered  by  Elia,  an  inspired 
wan  of  a  convent  at  Haddington.  Bat  of  this 
there  seems  not  to  be  the  most  distant  proof. 
On  the  contrary,  all  ancient  authors,  who 
qaote  the  Rhymer's  prophecies,  uniformly 
suppose  them  to  have  been  emitted  by  him- 
self;   Thus,  in  Winton*s  CAronicU— 

*  Of  this  fycht  quihua  spok  Thoous 
OrEnjrldouiM,  that  uyd  In  dkmt. 
There  suld  mm  stalwartly,  stvke  and  stenie. 


He  sayd  It  ia  hto  prophecy : 
■  I  ft  wasyeriy: 


But  how  he  wist  ti 


Book  VIII.  chap.  33- 

There  coold  have  been  wiftriy  (marveO,  in 
Winton*8  eyes  at  least,  how  Thoaiaa  came  by 
his  knowledge  of  future  events,  had  he  ever 
heard  of  the  inspired  nun  of  Haddington, 
which,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  would  have  oeen 
a  solution  of  the  mystery  moch  to  the  taste 
of  the  Prior  of  Lochlevea. 

Whatever  doubts,  however,  the  learned 
might  have  as  to  the  source  of  the  Rhymer*s 
prophetic  skill,  the  vulgar  had  no  he«utioa 
to  ascribe  thevMiole  to theintercourse between 
the  bard  and  the  Queen  of  Pa«ry.  The 
popular  tale  bears  that  Thomas  was  carried 
ofi,  at  an  early  age,  to  the  Paiiy  Land,  where 
he  acquired  all  the  knowledge  which  made 
him  afterwards  so  fiunous.  Alter  seven  years* 
residence,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  the 
earth,  to  enlighten  and  astonish  his  country- 
men by  his  prophetic  povi'ers ;  still,  however, 
remaining  bound  to  return  to  his  royal  mis- 
tress, when  she  should  intimate  her  pleasure. 
Accordingly,  while  Tbodnat  ws«  m:iking 
merry  witii  fiis  friends  In  tlni  Toifti^r  uf  FucaP 
doune,  a  penon  cartif^  ratiiikig  hi,  ami  lold, 
with  marKK  of  fear  And  astonish inmLt  tl'iat 
a  hart  and  hind  had  left  \\\ti  nrighbouring 
forest,  arid  u-rrc,  rofnposrdly  and  slowly, 
parading  \\\f-  street  of  the  viilagt?.  The  pro^ 
phet  instantly  a.rcp^  |«rt  lii»  bftbttation,  ^Jid 
tbllowed  \hk'.  wundiTlul  aiiimjaJ^i  to  the  forest, 
whence  hp  vtai  n*-vr'r  seexj  to  rirturn.  Ac<:ord- 
ing  to  the  fjopoLur  belief,  iie  stiJi  ^dii^trs  his 
weird  *  in  Fairy  Land,  ana  is  one  day  eamected 
to  revisit  earth.  In  the  meanwhile,  his 
memory  is  held  in  the  most  profound  respect 
The  EUdon-tree,  from  beneath  the  shade  of 
which  he  delivored  his  proi>hecies.  now  no 
longer  exists :  but  the  spot  is  marked  by  a 
large  stone,  called  Eildon-tree  Stone.  A  neigh- 
boaring  rivulet  takes  the  name  of  the  Bogle 
Bum  (Goblin  Brook)  from  the  Rhymer's 
supernatural  visitants.  The  veneration  paid 
to  his  dwelling^laoe  even  attached  itself  in 
some  degree  to  a  penon,  who  within  the 
memory  ofman,  dxMe  to  set  up  his  residence 
in  the  ruins  of  Learmont*s  tower.  The  name 
of  this  man  was  Murray,  a  kind  of  heri>alist ; 
who,  by  dint  of  some  knowledge  in  simples, 
the  possession  of  a  musical  dock,  an  elecmcai 
machine,  and  a  stuffed  alligator,  added  to 
a  supposed  communication  with  Thomas  the 


Rhymer,  lived  for  many  years  in  x-ery  good 
credit  as  a  wisard. 

It  seemed  to  the  Editor  unpardooable  to 
dismiss  a  person  so  miportant  in  Border 
tradition  as  the  Rhymer,  without  some  farther 
notice  than  a  simple  commentary  apon  the 
ancient  ballad.  It  is  given  from  a  copy, 
obtained  from  a  lady  residing  not  far  from 
Ercildoune,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  ooe 
in  Mrs.  Brown's  MSS.  The  fonner  copy, 
however,  as  might  be  expected,  is  far  more 
minute  as  to  local  description.  To  this  old 
tale  the  Editor  has  ventured  to  add  a  Second 
P^  consisting  of  a  kind  of  cento,  from  the 
printed  prophecies  vulgarly  ascribed  to  the 
Rhymer;  and  a  Third  Part,  entirely  modem, 
founded  upon  the  tradition  of  lus  having 
returned  wtth  the  hart  and  hind  to  the  Land 
of  PaSry.  To  make  his  peace  with  the  more 
severe  antiouaries,  the  Editor  has  fumisbed 
the  Second  Part  with  some  remarks  00  Lear- 
mont*s  prophecies. 


Part  II. — ^Adapted. 

The  prophecies  ascribed  to  Tbomas  of 
Ercildbune  have  been  the  principal  meauis  of 
securi^  to  him  remembrance  *  amongst  the 
sons  ofnb  people.*  The  author  of  Sir  Tris- 
irem  would  long  ago  have  joined,  in  the  vale 
of  oblivion,  *  Clerk  of  Tranent^  who  wrote  the 
adventures  of  SlcAir  Gawain^^  tC  by  good  hap, 
the  same  current  of  ideas  respecting  antiquity, 
which  causes  Viigil  to  be  regarded  as  a 
magician  by  the  Lasaroni  of  Naples,  had  not 
exalted  the  bard  of  Ercildoune  to  the  pro- 
phetic character.  Periiapsjndeed,  he  himself 
affected  it  during  his  life.  We  know  at  least, 
for  certain,  that  a  belief  in  his  supernatural 
knowledge  was  current  soon  after  hb  death. 
His  prophecies  are  alluded  toby  Baiboar.  by 
Winton,  and  by  Henry  the  Minstrel,  or  Biimd 
Harry^  as  he  is  usoially  termed.  None  of 
these  authors,  however,  give  the  words  of  any 
of  the  Rhymer's  vatianatioos,  but  merdy 
narrate,  historically,  his  havingpredicted  the 
events  of  which  they  speak.  Tne  earliest  of 
the  prophecies  ascnbea  to  him,  wfaidi  is  now 
extant,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Pinkectoa  from 
a  MS.  It  is  supoosed  to  be  a  re^xKise  firom 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune  to  a  question  from  the 
heroic  Countess  of  March,  renowned  for  the 
defence  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar  against  the 
English,  and  termed,  in  the  familiar  dialect 
of  her  time,  Black  Aftus  of  Dunbar.  This 
prophecy  is  remarkable,  in  so  far  as  it  bean 
very  little  resemblance  to  anv  verses  published 
in  the  printed  copy  of  the  Rhymer's  supposed 
prophedes.    The  verses  are  as  follows  :— 

'  La  C^unUut  de  Domimr  dmtmndt  a  Tktmms  A- 
Hsndtmme  mttant  im  gutrr*  ^£st 
Jim,    Ejrirmrtp0Mtufy^€fyL 
When  mas  is  mad  a  kvBff  ofa  capped  mas ; 
When  man  is  ferere  other  BBoocs  thyv  than  htt  o 
When  londe  thouys  Ibreet.  ant  forest  h  Mde; 
When  hares  koidles  o*  the  her^st 
When  Wyt  and  Wi 
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B  make*  stables  of  kyfkas,  and  «t«ies  caA«ls 
,  ,  ___  ^ 1^  no  burgh  ant  market  Is  at 

I  Bamboome  b  donged  whh  dede  nien ; 
wnenmeo  Bedesmen  In  ropes  to  bovea  andtoaeOen; 
When  a  qnacter  of  vhaty  vhete  Is  cbaunged  for  a  colt 

often  markes{ 
When  prude  (piide)  pcflMS  and  pees  Is  leyd  In  prlsotm ; 
When  a  Scot  ne  mehyo  ^^^^  "^  *'•'*  ^  fonne  that 

the  EngBsh  ne  shall  hjrm  fjmde ; 

When  rycht  ant  wronge  "^ •■ 

"^ ^^  sweddethk 


Whenladdes 

When  Scottes  Act  so  ftdtte.  that;,'  for  ftute  of  abep,  hy 


When  shal  this  be  T 

Novther  Iki  thine  tyae  ne  In  mine ; 

Ah  coman  ant  gone 

Withinne  twenty  winter  ant  one.* 

PCOCBRTOirS  iWiMf.  AviM  MxriXAND'S  MSS. 
^utUng/irwH  HarL  La.  2953.  £  127. 

As  I  have  never  seen  the  MS.  from  which 
Mr.  Ftnkerton  makes  this  extract,  and  as  the 
dito  of  it  is  fixed  by  him  (certainly  one  of  the 
most  able  antiquaries  of  oar  age)  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  I  or  II,  it  is  with  mat 
dimdenoe  that  I  hasard  a  contrary  opinioa. 
There  can,  however,  I  believe,  be  little  doobt 
that  these  prophetic  vertes  are  aforaery,  and 
not  the  prodnction  of  oar  Thomas  theRiiymer. 
Bat  I  am  inclined  to  believe  them  of  a  later 
date  than  the  reign  of  Edward  I  or  11. 

The  gallant  defence  of  the  castle  of  Danbar, 
by  Black  Agnes,  took  place  in  the  year  1337. 
file  Rhymer  died  previous  to  the  year  1999 
(see  the  charter,  by  his  son,  Note  I,  p.  68o]|. 
it  seems,  therefore,  yrrj  improbable,  that 
the  Coantess  of  Danbar  coald  ever  have 
an  opportimity  of  consalting  Thomas  the 
Rh3rmer,  since  that  would  infer  that  she  was 
married,  or  at  least  engaged  in  state  matters, 
previous  to  1299;  whmassbe  is  described  as 
a  yoong,  or  a  middle-aged  woman,  at  the 
period  of  her  being  besimd  in  the  fortress, 
which  she  so  well  defended.  If  the  editor 
m^t  indulge  a  conjecture,  he  would  suppose 
that  the  prophecy  was  contrived  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  English  invaders  during 
the  Scottish  want;  and  that  the  names  of  the 
Coimtess  of  Dunbar,  and  of  Thomas  of  Erdl- 
doune,  were  used  for  the  greater  credit  of  the 
y.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  it 
likely  to  have  been  composed  after  the 


\  of  Dunbar,  yAAdtk  had  made  the  name 

e  Countess  well  knowiu  and  consequently 

in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL    The  whole  ten- 


siege 
0% 


dency  ofthe  prophecy  is  to  aver  that  there 
^allbe  no  end  of  the  Scottish  war  (concerning 
which  the  qnestkxi  was  proposed)  till  a  final 
cooqnesl  ot  the  country  by  Bngland^ttended 
by  all  the  usual  severities  of  war.  'When  the 
cultivated  country  shall  become  forest,*  says 
the  prophecy  ;~*  when  the  wild  animals  shall 
inhabit  the  abode  of  men  ;--when  Scou  shall 
not  be  able  to  escape  the  ^glish,  should 
tb^  crouch  as  hares  m  their  form  *— all  these 
denunciations  seem  to  refer  to  the  time  of 
Edward  III,  upon  whose  victories  the  predic- 
tkm  waa  probably  founded.  The  mention  of 
the  exchange  betwixt  a  colt  worth  tea  marks, 


and  a  quarter  of '  whanr  [indifferent]  wheat,* 
seems  to  allude  to  the  dreadful  famine,  about 
the  year  1388.  The  independence  of  Scotland 
was,  however,  as  impregnable  to  the  mines  of 
superstition,  as  to  the  steel  of  our  morepower- 
fnl  and  more  wealthy  neighbours.  The  war 
of  Scotland  ia  thank  God;  at  an  end ;  but  it 
is  ended  without  her  people  having  either 
crouched  like  hares  in  their  form,  or  being 
drowned  in  their  flight,  *  for  £uite  of  ships,*- 
thank  God  for  that  toa— The  prophecy 
Quoted  in  the  preceding  page  is  probably  of 
the  same  date,  and  intended  for  the  same 
purpose. 

A  miirate  search  of  the  records  ofthe  time 
wouM,  probably,  throw  additional  light  upon 
the  sJlusions  contained  in  these  anoent 
legends.  Among  various  rhymes  of  prophetic 
import,  which  are  at  this  day  current  amoiigst 
the  people  of  Teviotdale,  is  one.  supposedto 
ibe  pronounced  by  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
prw^Ktajf  the  •  • 

and  family:— 

'  The  hare  sail  kittle  (Utter)  on  my  hearth  stane. 
And  there  wID  never  be  a  Laird  Learmont  agafau* 

The  first  of  these  lines  is  obviously  borrowed 
from  that  in  the  MS.  ofthe  Harl.  Library-^ 
'When  hares  kendles  o*  the  her'sUne  *-— an 
emphatic  image  of  desolation.  It  is  also 
inaccurately  quoted  in  the  prophecy  of  Wald- 
have,  published  by  Andro  Hart,  1013 : — 

'  This  Is  a  trae  taOdng  that  Thomas  of  tell% 
The  hare  shall  hirple  on  the  hard  [hearth]  stane/ 

Spottiswoode,  an  honest,  but  credulous 
historian,  seems  to  have  beein  a  firm  believer 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  prophetic  wares 
vended  in  the  name  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoime. 
'  The  prophecies,  yet  extant  i  n  Scottish  rhymes, 
whereupon  he  was  commonly  called  Tnoma* 
/A^  .^vMMr,  may  ju^y  be  admired;  having 
foretold,  so  many  ages  before  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland  in  the  ninth  degree  of 
the  Brece*s  blood,  with  the  succesMon  of 
&uce  himself  to  the  crown,  being  yet  a  child, 
and  other  divers  partkmlark  which  the  event 
hath  ratified  and  made  good.  Boethius.  in  his 
story,  relateth  his  prediction  of  King  Alexan- 
der'sdeath.  and  that  he  did  foretel  the  same  to 
the  Earl  of  March,  the  day  before  it  fell  out ; 
saying,  **  That  before  the  next  day  at  noon, 
such  a  tempest  should  blow,  as  Scotland  baa 
not  fdt  for  many  years  before.**  The  next 
morning,  the  day  being  clear,  and  no  change 
appearn^  in  the  aii\  the  noUemaa  <fid 
challenge  Thomas  of  bis  saving,  calling  him 
an  impostor.  He  replied  tnat  noon  was  not 
yet  passed.  About  which  time  a  post  came 
to  advertise  the  earl  of  the  king  his  sudden 
death.  "Then,**  said  Thomas,  "thb  is  the 
tempest  I  foretold ;  and  so  it  shall  prove  to 
Scotland.**  Whence,  or  how,  he  had  this  know- 
ledge, can  hardly  be  affirmed ;  but  sure  it  ia^ 
that  be  did  divine  and  answer  truly  of  many 
things  to  come.' — Spottiswoodb,  p.  47. 
Besides  that  notable  voachei;  Master  Hector 
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Boece,  the  good  arcfabisbop  might,  hiMl  he 
been  so  minded,  have  refeirea  to  Pordan 
for  the  prophecy  of  King  Alexander's  death. 
That  historian  calls  oar  bard  ^ruralis  ilU 
VttiSM.*— FORDUN,  lib.  X,  cap.  4a 

What  Spottlswoode  calls  'the  prophecies 
extant  in  Scottish  rhyme,'  are  the  metrical 
prodoctionsascribed  to  theseer  of  Erdldonne, 
which,  with  many  other  compositions  of  the 
same  nature,  bcfaring  the  names  of  Bede, 
Merlin,  Gildas,  and  other  approved  sooth- 
sayenL  are  contained  in  one  small  volume, 

Kiblished  by  Andro  Hart,  at  Edinburgh,  1615. 
isbet  the  herald  (who  claims  the  propliet  of 
Ercildoune  as  a  brother-professor  of  nis  arL 
founding  upon  the  various  allqi^ical  and 
emblematiod  allusioos  to  homldnr)  intimates 
the  existence  of  some  earlier  copy  of  his  pro- 
phecies than  that  of  Andro  Hart,  which,  how- 
«ver,  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  seen  \  The 
late  excellent  Lord  Hailes  made  these  compo- 
sitions the  subject  of  a  dissertation,  published 
in  his  Rtmaris  on  ifu  History  of  SeoUand, 
His  attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  cele- 
brated prophecy  of  our  bard,  mentioned  by 
Bishop  SpcSttisii'Oode.  bearing  that  the  crowns 
of  England  and  Scotland  should  be  united  in 
the  person  of  a  King,  son  of  a  French  Queen, 
and  related  to  the  Bruce  in  the  ninth  degree. 
Lord  Hailes  plainly  proves  that  this  propnecy 
is  perverted  from  its  original  purpose  in 
order  to  a|^ly  it  to  the  succession  m  James 


VI.  The  groundwork  of  the  forgery  is  to  be 
found  in  the  prophecies  of  Berungton,  con- 
tained in  the  same  collection,  and  runs  thus  :— 

*  Of  Brace's  left  side  shall  spring  out  a  leafe. 
As  neef  e  as  the  ninth  degree ; 
And  shall  be  fleemed  of  aire  Scotland, 
In  France  farre  beyond  the  sea. 
And  then  shall  come  afain  ryding. 
With  eyes  that  many  men  may  see. 
At  AberUdie  he  shall  light. 
With  hempen  hdteres  and  horse  of  tre. 


However  it  happen  for  to  foU. 

The  lyon  shall  be  lord  of  all ; 

The  French  Quen  shall  bearre  the  sonne, 

Shan  rule  all  Brftainne  to  the  sea ; 

Ane  from  the  Brace's  blood  shal  come  also» 

As  neer  as  the  ninth  degree. 


Yet  shal  there  come  a  keenelmight  over  the  salt  sea, 
A  Iceene  man  of  courage  and  bold  man  ofarmes; 
A  duke's  son  dowbledp.e.  dubbed],  a  bom  man  in 

France, 
That  shall  our  mirths  augment,  and  mend  all  our 

harmes; 
After  the  date  of  our  Lord  1513.  and  tluice  three 

thereafter; 
Whkh  shall  brooke  all  the  broad  isle  to  himseU; 
Between  thirteen  and  thrice  three  tlie  threip  shall 

be  ended. 
The  Sax«Mis  shall  nerer  recover  after.' 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  this  pro- 
^ecy  was  intended  to  excite  the  confidence 
•of  the  Scottish  nation  in  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
regent  o£  Scotland,  who  arrived  from  France 

1  See  Note  III,  p.  683. 


in  1515,  two  yearsalter  the  death  of  James  IT 
in  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden.  The  Regent 
was  descended  of  Bruce  by  the  left,  i.e.  by  the 
female  side,  within  the  ninth  degree.  His 
mother  was  daughter  of  the  Earl  ofwmlogoe, 
his  father  banished  from  his  country— *  fleffoit 
of  fair  Scotland.*  His  arrival  must  necessarily 
be  by  sea,  and  his  landing  was  expected  it 
Aberlady,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  He  was 
a  duke^s  son,  dubbed  knight ;  and  nine  years, 
from  1513,  are  allowed  hmi  by  the  pretended 
prophet  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  sahs- 
tion  of  his  country,  and  the  exaltatioa  of 
Scotland  over  her  sister  and  rival.  'AH  this 
was  a  pious  fraud,  to  excite  the  confidence  and 
spirit  of  the  country. 

The  prophecy,  put  in  the  name  of  oar 
Thomas  tlw  Rhymer,  as  it  stands  in  Hart's 
book,  refers  to  a  later  period.  The  narrstor 
meets  the  Rhymer  upon  a  land  beside  m  Im^ 
who  shows  hnn  many  emblematical  viskxH, 
described  in  no  mean  strain  of  poetry.  They 
chiefly  relate  to  the  fiekls  of  Fkxlden  and 
Pinkie,  to  the  national  distress  whkrh  foUoived 
these  defeats,  and  to  future  halcyon  days, 
which  are  promised  to  Scotland.  One  oaoita- 
tion  or  two  will  be  stiffident  to  establiah  this 
fuUy:- 

'Our  Scottish  King  sal  come  ful  keene. 
The  red  lyon  beareth  he ; 
A  fiaddered  arrow  sharp,  I  ween. 


Out  of  the  field  he  Shan  be  led. 
When  he  b  bludie  and  woe  for  btood; 
Yet  to  his  men  shall  he  say, 
"  For  God's  love  turn  you  againe. 
And  give  yoo  sutlieroe  folk  a  firey  I 
Why  sliould  I  kMO.  the  right  is  mfaieT 
My  daU  is  not  to  die  this  day."' 

Who  can  doubt,  for  a  naoroent,  that  this 
refers  to  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  to  the 
popular  reports  concerning  the  doubtful  fate 
of  James  I V  ?  Allusion  is  immediately  after- 
wauxls  made  to  the  death  of  George  Douglai; 
heir-apparent  of  Angus,  who  fought  and  fefl 
with  his  sovereign : — 

'  The  sternes  three  that  day  shall  <fie. 
That  bears  the  harte  in  sflver  sheen.' 

The  well-known  arms  of  the  Doo^as  fiunOy 
are  the  heart  and  three  stars.    In  an   ' 
place,  the  battle  of  Pinkie  is  expressly 
tioned  by 


*  At  PInken  Chich  there  shall  be  spBt 
Much  gentle  bk>od  that  day ; 
There  shall  the  bear  lose  the  guilt. 
And  the  eagill  bear  It  away.' 

To  the  end  of  all  this  allegorical  and  mysd- 
cal  rhapsody,  is  interpolated,  in  the  later 
edition  oy  Andro  Hart,  a  new  etfition  of  Ber- 
lington's  verses,  before  quoted,  altered  and 
manufactured,  so  as  to  bear  reference  to  the 
accession  of  James  VI,  which  had  just  then 
taken  pUce.  The  insertion  is  made  with 
a  pecnfiar  degree  of  awkwardness,  betwixt 
a  question,  put  by  the  narrator,  coacCTaiitf 
the  name  and  abode  of  the  person  who  ahosna 
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htm  tliese  strange  matters,  and  the  answer 
of  the  prophet  to  that  qaestkm  >- 

'  Then  to  the  Betzne  could  I  say. 
Where  dweOs  thou,  or  in  what  coontrlet 
rOr  who  Shan  rule  the  hie  of  Britane, 
From  the  north  to  the  south  sey  f 
A  French  queene  shall  bear  the  sonne, 
Shan  nde  aU  Britafaie  to  the  sea : 
Which  of  the  Biuce's  blood  shaU  come, 
Asneere  as  dM  nint  degree : 
I  fralned  fast  what  was  his  name^ 
Where  that  he  came^  from  what  country.] 
In  Erslfautonn  I  dwdl  at  hame, 
Thomas  Kymonr  men  cab  me.' 

There  is  sorely  no  one  who  will  not  con- 
ctiule,  with  Lord  Hailes,  that  the  eight  lines 
enclosed  in  brackets  are  a  clumsy  interpola- 
tion, borrowed  from  Berlington,  with  snch 
a]terati<nis  as  might  render  the  sapposed  pro- 
phecy applicable  to  the  anion  of  tne  crowns. 

Wbile  we  are  on  this  subject,  it  may  be 
proper  briefly  to  notice  the  scope  of  some  <^ 
the  other  predictions,  in  Hart^  Collection. 
As  the  prophecy  of  Berlington  was  intended 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  nation  daring  the 
regency  of  Albany,  so  those  of  Sybilla  and 
Eltraine  refer  to  that  of  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
afterwards  Dake  of  Chatelheraalt,  during  the 
minority  of  Mary,  a  period  of  similar  calamity. 
This  is  obvious  from  the  following  verses  ;— 

'  Take  a  thousand  In  calculation. 
And  the  longest  of  thelyon. 
Four  crescents  under  one  crownc, 
With  Saint  Andrew's  ooce  thrise. 
Then  threescore  and  thxise  three : 
Take  tent  to  Merling  truely. 
Then  shaO  the  wars  ended  be. 
And  nerer  again  rise. 
In  that  yere  there  shaO  a  king, 
A  duke,  and  no  crown'd  king : 
Becaus  the  prince  shaU  be  yong. 
And  tender  of  yeares.' 

The  date,  above  hinted  at.  seems  to  be  1549, 
when  the  Scottish  Res[ent,  by  means  of  some 
saccoors  derived  from  France,  wasendeavonr- 
»repairtheconse(^uencesofthefatalbattle 
nkie.  Allosion  is  made  to  the  supply 
given  to  the  *  Moldwarte  [England]  by  the 
fsuncd  haxV  (the  Earl  of  Angus).  The  Regent 
is  described  by  his  bearing  the  antelope:  large 
•applies  are  promised  from  Prance,  and  com- 
plete conquest  predicted  to  Scotland  and 
ber  allies,  Thus  was  the  same  hackneyed 
stratagem  repeated,  whenever  the  interest  of 
the  nuers  appeared  to  stand  in  need  of  it 
The  Regent  was  not,  indeed,  till  after  this 
period,  created  Duke  of  Chatelheraalt ;  but 
that  honour  was  the  object  of  his  hopes  and 
escpectations. 

Tlie  name  of  our  renowned  soothsayer  is 
liberally  used  as  an  authority  throughout  all 
the  prophecies  published  by  Andro  Hart. 
Bcsioes  those  expressly  put  in  his  name, 
Gildaa,  another  assumed  personage,  is  sup- 
posed to  derive  his  knowledge  from  him ;  for 
be  concludes  thus  :— 

*  True  Thomas  me  told  in  a  troublesome  time, 
In  a  hanrest  mom  at  Eldoun  hiUs.' 

Tkt.Profh*<y  ^GOdoi. 


In  the  prophecy  of  Berlington,  already 
quoted,  we  are  toM, 

'  MarreDous  Metlfai,  that  many  men  of  teUs. 
And  Thomas's  sayings  comes  aD  at  once.' 

While  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  these  pro- 
phecies, may  I  be  permitted  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  antiquaries  to  Merdwynn  Wyllt,  or 
Merlin  the  WiUL  in  whose  name,  and  by  no 
means  in  that  of  Ambrose  Merlin,  the  fnend 
of  Arthur,  the  Scottish  prophecies  are  issued  ? 
That  this  personage  reside!  at  Dnunmelziar, 
and  roamed,  like  a  second  Nebuchadnexzar, 
the  woods  of  Tweeddale,  in  remorse  for  the 
death  of  his  nephew,  we  learn  from  Pordun. 
In  the  Scoiichronicon^  lib.  iii,  cap.  31,  is  an 
account  of  an  interview  betwixt  St.  Kentigeni 
and  Merlin,  then  in  this  distracted  and  miser- 
able state.  He  is  said  to  have  bee^i  called 
Letiloken^  from  his  mode  of  life.  On  being 
commanded  by  the  saint  to  give  an  accouM 
of  himself,  he  sajrs  that  the  penance  which 
he  performs  was  imposed  on  nim  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  during  a  bloody  contest  betwixt 
Lidel  andCarwanoIow,  of  which  battle  he  had 
been  the  cause.  According  to  his  own  pre- 
diction, he  perished  at  once  b^  wood,  earth, 
and  water ;  for,  being  porsued  with  stones  by 
the  rustics,  he  fell  from  a  rock  into  the  river 
Tweed,  and  was  tran^xed  by  a  riiarp  stake, 
fixed  there  for  the  purpose  ofextending  a  fish- 
ing-net:— 


'Sude 

Haecnii'M' 
Sicqueruit, 
Et  lectt  vatem  per  tenia 


_^„.  percussus,  et  unda, 
lum  fertur  inire  necem. 
fuit  Iigno(]ue 
pericula  vei 


But,  in  a  metrical  history  of  Merlin  of 
Caledonia,  compiled  by  Geoffrey  of  Moo- 
mouth  from  the  traditions  of  the  Welsh  bards, 
this  mode  of  death  is  attributed  to  a  page, 
whom  Merlin's  sister,  desirous  to  convict  Uie 
preset  of  falsehood,  because  he  had  betrayed 
her  intrigues,  introduced  to  him,  under  three 
various  aisgnisea,  inquiring  each  time  in  what 
manner  the  person  should  die.  To  the  first 
demand  Menin  answered,  the  party  should 
perish  by  a  fall  from  a  rock ;  to  the  second, 
that  he  should  die  by  a  tree ;  and  to  the  third, 
that  he  should  be  drowned.  The  youth 
perished,  while  htmting^  in  the  mode  imputed 
by  Pordim  to  Merlin  himself.  . 

Pordun,  contrary  to  the  Prench  authorities, 
confounds  this  person  with  the  Merlin  of 
Arthur ;  but  concludes  by  informing  us,  that 
many  believed  him  to  be  a  different  person. 
The  grave  of  Merlin  is  pointed  out  at  Dnun- 
melziar, in  Tweeddale,  beneath  an  aged 
thorn-tree.  On  the  east  side  of  the  church- 
yard the  brook,  called  Pausayl,  falls  into  the 
Tweed ;  and  the  following  prophecy  is  said  to 
have  been  current  concerning  their  union  :— 

*  When  Tweed  and  Pausayl  join  at  Merlin's  grave, 
Scotland  and  England  shall  one  monarch  have.' 

On  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  James  VI. 
the  Tweed  accordingly  overflowed,  andjoinea 
the  Pausayl  at  the  prophet's  grave. — reNNY- 
cuiCK's  liistory  o/Tiuetddau^  p.  s6. 
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Tlieae  circomaUaces  would  seem  to  infer  a 
commimication  betwixt  the  soath^west  of  Soot- 
land  and  Wales,  of  a  nature  pectUiarly  inti- 
mate ;  for  I  |»resante  that  Merlin  woald  retain 
sense  enonpi  to  choose  for  the  scene  of  his 
wanderings  a  country  having  a  language 
and  manners  similar  to  his  own. 

Be  this  as  it  roar,  the  memory  of  Merlin 
Sylvester,  or  the  Wild,  was  fresh  among  the 
Scotsduringther^gn  of  James  V.  Waldhave^ 
under  whose  name  a  set  of  prophecies  was 
published,  describes  himselt  as  Ijring  upon 
Lomond  Law ;  he  bears  a  voice,  which  bids 
him  stand  to  his  defence ;  he  looks  around, 
and  beholds  a  flock  of  hares  and  foxes'  pur- 
sued over  the  mountain  by  a  savage  figure,  to 
whom  he  can  hardly  give  the  name  of  man. 
At  the  sight  of  Waldhave,  the  apparition 
leaves  the  objects  of  his  pursuit,  ana  assaults 
him  with  a  club.  Waldnave  defends  himself 
with  his  sword,  throws  the  savajre  to  the  earth, 
and  refuses  to  let  him  arise  tin  he  swear,  by 
the  law  and  lead  he  lives  upon,  'to  do  him  no 
harm.*  This  done,  he  pennits  him  to  arise, 
and  marvels  at  his  strange  appearance  :— 

*  He  wasfonned  Ukeafireikernun]  aU  bis  four  quarters ; 
And  then  his  chia  and  hbfaca  fiirfrad  so  thidc. 
Whh  haira  growing  so  grfane.  fearful  to  see.' 

He  answers  briefly  to  Waldhave*s  inquiry 
concerning  his  name  and   nature,  that  he 

*  drees  his  weird,*  i.  e.  does  penance  in  that 
wood ;  and,  having  hinted  that  questions  as 
to  his  own  state  are  offensive,  he  pours  fcnth 
an  obscure  rhapsody  concerning  futurity,  and 
concludes  :— 

•Go  musfamr  upon  Merlin  if  thou  wilt : 
For  I  mean  no  more,  man.  at  this  time.* 

This  is  exactly  similar  to  the  meeting 
lietwixt  Merlin  and  Kentigem  in  Fordun. 
These  prophecies  of  Merlin  seem  to  have  been 
in  request  in  the  minority  of  James  V ;  for 
among  the  amusements  with  which  Sir  David 
Lindsay  diverted  that  prince  during  his  in- 
fancy, are, 

'  The  prophecies  of  Rymer,  Bede,  and  MerUn. 
Sir  David  LindsaVs  B/isOg  u  tht  King. 

And  we  find,  in  Waldhave,  at  least  one  allu- 
sion to  the  very  ancient  prophecy,  addressed 
to  the  Countess  of  Dunbar  :—• 

*  This  b  a  true  token  that  Thomas  of  telb. 

When  a  ladde  with  a  ladye  shall  go  over  the  fields.' 

The  original  stands  thus : — 

'  When  laddes  weddeth  lovedies.* 

Another  prophecy  of  Merlin  seems  to  have 
been  current  about  the  time  of  the  Ri^nt 
Morton's  execution.    Wlien  that  nobleman 

1  I  do  not  know  whether  the  person  here  meant  be 
Waldhave.  an  abbot  of  Melrose,  who  died  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity  about  xi6o. 

s  See  Note  IV,  p.  683. 


was  committed  to  the  charge  of  his  accuser, 
Captain  James  Stewart,  newly  created  Earl 
of  Arran,  to  be  conducted  to  his  trial  at 
Edinburgh,  Spottiswoode  says  that  he  asked. 
**'Who  was  Eari  of  Arran?**  and  being 
answered  that  Captain  James  was  the  man, 
after  a  short  pause,  he  said,  "And  is  it  so? 
I  know  then  what  I  may  look  for  ?  **  meantog, 
as  was  thought,  that  the  old  pfophecy  of  the 
**  Palling  of  the  heart  by  the  mouth  ofArnui** 
should  then  be  fulfilled.  Whether  thb  was 
his  mind  or  not.  it  is  not  known ;  but  some 
spared  not.  at  the  time  when  the  Hamatoos 
were  banished,  in  which  business  he  was  held 
too  earnest,  to  say,  that  he  stood  in  fear  of 
that  prediction,  and  went  that  coarse  only  to 
disappoint  it  But  If  so  it  was,  he  did  find 
himself  now  deluded ;  for  he  fell  by  the  month 
of  another  Arran  than  he  imagined.*— 
Spottiswooob,  p.  313.  The  fatU  words 
alluded  to  seem  to  be  these  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Merlin  :— 

'  In  the  mouthe  of  Arrane  a  sdckMith  ^lall  bX 
Two  bloodle  hearts  shall  be  taken  with  a  Alee  tzaiac. 
And  derfly  dungr  down  without  any  done,' 

To  return  from  these  desultory  remarks. 
Into  which  I  have  been  led  by  the  celebrated 
name  of  Merlin,  the  style  of  all  these  pn>- 
pheciesjpublished  by  Hart,  is  very  much  the 
same.  Ine measure  is  alliterative,  and  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  Pieret  IHowmMm's 
Visions  \  a  circumstance  which  might  entitle 
us  to  ascribe  to  some  of  them  an  eariier  date 
than  the  reign  of  James  V,  did  we  not  know 
that  Sir  Gaihran  0/ Galloway  and  Gmwaim 
andGotojrras^  two  romances  rendered  almost 
unintelligible  by  the  extremity  <^  affected 
alliteration,  are  perhaps  not  pricn-  to  that 
period.  Indeed,  aJthough  we  may  allow  that, 
during  much  earlier  times,  prophecies,  under 
the  names  of  those  celebrateasoothsayers,hare 
been  current  in  Scotland,  yet  those  published 
by  Hart  have  obviously  been  so  often  vamped 
and  re-vamped,  to  serve  the  political  purposes 
of  different  periods,  that  it  may  be  direwdly 
suspected,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  lohn 
Cutler's  transnoigrated  stockings,  very  little 
oftheoriginalmateriab now  remains.  lean- 
not  refrain  from  indulging  my  readers  with 
the  publisher's  title  to  the  last  prophecy,  as  it 
contains  certain  curious  information  concern- 
ing the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  is  identified  with 
the  Cumaean  Sibyl :  *  Here  followeth  a  pro- 
phede,  pronounced  by  a  noble  queene  and 
matron,  called  Sybilla,  Regina  AuKtri.  that 
came  to  Solomon.  Through  the  whioi  she 
compiled  four  bookes.  at  the  instance  of  the 
said  King  Sol,  and  others  divers:  and  the 
fourth  book  was  directed  to  a  noble  king, 
called  Baldwine,  King  of  the  broad  isle  of 
Britain  :  in  the  which  she  maketh  mention  of 
two  noble  princes  and  emperonrs,  the  whkh 
is  called  Leones.  How  these  two  shall  sabdne 
and  overcome  all  earthlie  princes  to  their 
diademe  and  crowne,  and  also  be  ghirified 
and  crowned  in  the  heaven  among  saints.  The 
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int  of  these  two  b  ComtSBtifiu  Mannas; 
that  was  Leprcsos,  the  son  of  Saint  Helena, 
that  found  the  croce.  The  second  is  the  sixt 
kinff  of  the  name  of  Steward  of  Scotland,  the 
whkh  is  oar  most  noble  king.*  With  soch 
editors  and  commentators,  wlutt  wonder  that 
the  text  became  antnteUtgible,  even  beyond 
the  nsoal  oracular  obscarity  of  prediction  ? 

If  there  still  remain*  therefore,  among  these 
predictions,  any  verses  having  a  claim  to  real 
antiqaity,  it  seems  now  imposnble  to  discover 
them  from  those  which  are  comparatively 
modem.  Nevertheless,  as  there  are  to  be 
found,  in  these  compositions,  some  nncom- 
mooly  wild  and  masculine  expressions,  the 
Editor  has  been  induced  to  throw  a  few 
passage!  together,  into  the  sort  of  balhKi  to 
which  this  disquisition isprefixed.  It  would, 
indeed,  have  been  no  difficult  matter  for  him, 
by  a  judicious  selectioo,  to  have  excited,  in 
favour  of  Thomas  of  Brcildoune,  a  share  of 
the  admiration  bestowed  by  suiidry  wise 
pereons  upon  Mass  Robert  Fleming.  For 
example:— 

IsMt  think: 


he  lays  shalbakNiMdwlMnthevteMt  think: 
ir  kbut's  blood  shal  ouaka  for  iear  of  death ; 
s  shalcbop  off  beads  of  their  chief  beims. 


*  But  then  the] 
Then  dear 

For  churls  shalchop 

And  carfe  of  the  crowns  that  Chrbt  hath  appofaited. 


Thereafter,  on  ererv  side,  sorrow  shal  arise ; 
The  baiscs  of  clear  haions  down  shal  be  sunken. 
Seculars  shall  sit  hi  qrfrttnal  seats. 
Occupying  offices  anointed  as  they  were.' 

Taking  the  lily  for  the  emblem  of  France, 
can  there  be  a  more  plain  prbphecy  of  the 
murder  of  her  monarch,  the  destruction  of 
her  nobility,  and  the  desolation  of  her  hier- 
archy? 

Bat,  without  looking  farther  into  the  signs 
of  the  times,  the  Editor,  though  the  least  of 
all  the  proraets,  cannot  help  thinking  that 
every  true  raiton  will  approve  of  his  appli- 
cation  of  the  last  prophecy  quoted  in  the 
ballad. 

Hart*s  collection  of  prophecies  was  fre- 
quently reprinted  during  the  last  centuir, 
probably  to  fovour  the  pretenskms  of  the 
unfortunate  family  of  Stuart.  For  the  pro- 
Licrenownof  Gudas  andBede,  seeForann, 


lib.  iii. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Thomases 
predictions,  it  may  be  noticed  that  sundry 
rhymes,  passing  for  his  prophetic  effusions, 
are  still  current  among  the  vulgar.  Thus,  he 
is  said  to  have  prophesied  of  tM  very  ancient 
family  of  Haig  of  Bemerside, 

'  Betkle.  betkie,  whatever  betkle. 
Hale  shall  be  Haig  of  Bemerskle.* 

The  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor 
of  Bemerside  had  twelve  daughters,  oefore 
his  lady  brought  him  a  male  heir.  The  com- 
mon people  trembled  for  the  credit  of  their 
favourite  soothsayer.  The  late  Mr.  Haig  was 
at  length  bom,  and  their  belief  in  the  pro- 
phecy confirmed  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt. 


Another  memorable  prophecy  bore,  that 
the  Okl  Kirk  at  Kelso,  cbiiSnMied  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Abbey,  should  *  fall  when  at  the 
fullest.*  At  a  very  crowded  sermon,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  a  piece  of  lime  fell  from  tha 
roof  or  the  church.  The  alarm  for  the  MStl- 
ment  of  the  words  of  the  seer  became  kniver* 
sal ;  and  happy  were  they  who  were  nearest 
the  door  01  the  predestined  edifice.  The 
churdi  waa  in  consegaence  deserted,  and 
has  aever  Mnce  had  an  op^MNtunity  01  tum* 
bling  upon  a  full  congregation.  I  hope,  for  the 
sake  Of  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Saxo-Gothic 
architecture,  that  the  accomplishment  of  this 
prophecy  is  far  distant. 

Another  pirdiction,  ascribed  to  the  Rhymer, 
seems  to  have  been  founded  on  that  sort  of 
insight  into  futaritv.  possessed  by  most  men 
of  a  sound  and  combining  judgment.  It  runs 
thus:  — 

« At  Ekkm  Tree  If  you  Shan  be, 
A  brigg  ower  Tweed  you  there  may  see. 

The  spot  in  Question  commands  an  extensive 
prospect  of  the  course  of  the  river;  and  it 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  when  the  country 
should  become  in  the  least  degree  improved, 
a  bridge  would  be  somewhere  thrown  over 
the  stream.  In  fact,  you  now  see  no  less 
than  three  bridges  from  that  elevated  situa- 
tion. 

Corspatrick  (Comes  Patrick),  Earl  of 
March,  but  more  commonly  takmg  his  title 
from  his  castle  of  Dunbar,  acted  a  noted  part 
during  tlie  wan  of  Edward  I  in  Scotland. 
As  liiomas  of  Ercildoi^ne  is  said  to  have 
delivered  to  him  his  famous  prophecy  of 
King  Alexander's  death,  the  £ditor  has 
chosen  to  introduce  him  into  the  ballad. 
All  the  prophetic  verses  are  selected  from 
Hart's  pcu>lication. 


Part  III. — Modern. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer  was  renowned 
among  his  contemporaries  as  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  romance  of  Sir  Trisirem. 
Of  this  once-admired  poem  only  one  copy  is 
now  known  to  exist,  which  is  in  the  Advocates' 
Library.  The  Editor,  in  1804,  published 
a  smail  edition  of  this  curious  work ;  which, 
if  it  does  not  revive  the  reputation  of  tlic 
bard  of  Erdldonne,  is  at  least  the  earliest 
specimen  of  Scottish  poetry  hitherto  published. 
Some  account  of  this  romance  haui  alread;^' 
been  given  to  the  worW  in  Mr.  Ellis's  Speci- 
mens  of  Ancient  B)etry^  voL  i.  p.  165,  iii. 
p.  4 10 ;  a  work  to  which  our  predecessors  and 
our  posterity  are  alike  obliged :  the  former, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  beat-selected 
examples  of  their  poetical  taste ;  and  the 
latter  for  a  history  of  the  En^ish  language, 
whkrh  will  only  cease  to  be  interesting  with 
the  existence  of  our  mother-tongue,  and  all 
that  genius  and  learning  have  recorded  in  it. 
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It  is  •affident  here  to  mentkm,  that  so  great 
was  the  repotation  of  the  romance  of  Si'r 
TrisirefH^  that  few  were  thought  capable  of 
reciting^  it  after  the  manner  of  the  aathor— 
a  circomstance  alhided  to  by  Robert  de 
Brunne,  the  annalist : — 

'  I  see  in  wang,  in  aedgeyng 
'^''      "     -   uidoiKem 


OfErceldoun,  aado.       

Now  thame  says  as  they  thame  wroglit. 
And  in  thaie  sayinir  it  semes  nocht. 
That  tlUMi  may  here  in  Sir  Tristram. 


Overrates 

Over  all  that  b or  was. 

If  men  it  said  as  made  Thomas,*  &c. 

It  appears,  from  a  very  corioos  MS.  of  the 
thirteenth  caxtxay^jfgftes  Mr.  Donee  of  Loo- 
don,  containing  a  Prendi  metrical  romance 
of  Sir  Tn'strem^  that  the  work  of  oar 
Thomas  the  Rhymer  was  known,  and  referred 
to,  by  the  minstrels  of  Normandy  and  Bre- 
tagne.  Having  arrived  at  a  part  of  the 
romance  where  reciters  were  wont  to  differ 
in  the  mode  of  telling  the  story,  the  French 
bard  expressly  dtes  the  aathonty  of  the  poet 
of  Erdldoone  :— 

'  Plusurs  de  nos  graater  ne  v<dent, 
Co  que  del  naim  dire  se  solent, 
Ki  femme  Kaherdin  dut  aimer. 
Li  naim  redut  Tristram  narrer. 
E  entttscht  par  sprant  enffin, 
Ouant  Q  afble  Kaherdfai ; 
ror  cest  ^  e  pur  cest  mal. 
Enveiad  Tristram  Govemal. 
En  Ens^elerre  pur  Ysolt: 
Thomas  Ico  ^ranter  ne  voh, 
Et  si  Tolt  par  ralsun  mostrer. 
Qu'  ico  ne  put  pas  esteer,'  dec. 

The  tale  of  Sir  Trisirem.  as  narrated  in 
the  Edinburgh  MS.,  is  totally  different  from 
the  volnminoos  romance  in  prose,  originally 
compiled  on  the  same  sid>{ect  by  Rnstiden  de 
Paise,  and  analysed  Inr  M.  de  Tretsan :  but 
agrees  in  every  essential  particular  with  the 
metrical  performance  just  quoted,  which  is 
a  work  of  much  higher  antiquity. 


NOTES. 

Note  I.— P.  673. 

From  the  Chartulary  of  the  TViuHy  Hbust 
ofSoUra.   Advocaies'  Library^  W.  4.  14. 


Omnibus  has  Itteras  visuris  vel  audituris 
Thomas  de  Brdldonn  filhis  et  heres  Tbomae 
Rjrroour  de  Ercildoun  aalntem  in  Domino. 
Noveritis  me  per  fustem  et  baculum  in  pleno 
jndicio  resignasse  ac  per  presentes  qnietem 
damasse  pro  me  et  heredibus  meis  Magistro 
domus  SanctaeTrinitatisde  Soltre  et  fratribus 
ejusdem  domus  totam  terram  meam  cum 
omnibnspertinentibas  sais  quam  in  tenemento 


de  Erdldonn  hereditarie  tenui  renundsndo 
de  toto  pro  me  et  heredibus  meis  omni  joreet 
clameo  ^uae  ego  sen  anteceasores  mei  in  eadem 
terra  alioqne  tempore  de  perpetuo  haboinnis 
sive  de  future  habere  possnmus.  In  cojss 
rei  testimonio  presentibus  his  sigillum  meam 
apposui  data  apud  Ercildoun  die  Blartit 


woximo  post  festum  Sanctorum  Apostolo 
Svmonis  et  Jude  Anno  Domini  MiUesimo  cc 
Nonagesimo  Nona 


NOTXII. 


Thomas  the  Rhymer,  Dtri  /.—P.  6$$- 

The  reader  is  here  presented,  from  an  old, 
and  unfortunately  an  imperfect  MSn  with  the 
undoubted  original  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer's 
intrigue  with  the  Queen  of  Pairy.  It  will 
affoi^  great  amusement  to  thooe  who  would 
study  the  nature  of  traditional  poetry,  and 
the  changes  effected  by  oral  tradition,  to 
compare  this  ancient  romance  with  the  ballad 
of  the  text  The  same  incidents  are  narrated, 
even  the  expression  is  often  the  same;  yet  the 
poems  are  as  different  in  appearance  as  if  the 
older  tale  had  been  regularly  and  systemati* 
cally  modernised  by  a  poet  of  the  pretest 
day, 

/nc^^ie  Pr9fii4ti»  rfmmae  dt  ErseU^tm. 

*  In  a  Iddde  u  X  was  IexiI, 
In  Lhe  £iykiii|f  DCth*  day, 
Ay  akme  «  1  went, 
to  IfttDtle  banJiyt  ■»  Ant  to  ptey ; 
I  saw  ibe  fluu^l,  ^d  tb«>]r. 
Ye  mattts  inervyde  of  b9  bd^. 

That  aJ  the  m  cwHI  xhonx  r 
!  n  tiMit  loncy^bC  **  I  l^yi 
IJuJif  tsxAht  *  ocm  t«, 
I  vas  una  i^A  Udy  g^M, 


Camm  pni^nB  i'«jT  a  fair  It  z 

^K 


-  y^ynR  "«- 

Zei^h  I  suTd  Six  ta  dttmjriMlay^ 


II  brth  tlri>r*r  fil-rQryWf4  for  me. 
lljf  tralfira  Wai  ddppyll  eti&jr, 
Sf^m  on  m  aouef  natic  -. 

AH  abMFte  llWC  lailr  wdhooe. 

Hrr  iwf«)  vai  af «  rwwcl  hwx:, 

A  tMnly  tT£ht  k  WM  lo  i«, 

BryhL  w\tSk  tm^fly  a  f»f*cyijtia  BtODe, 

Aiaii  cftatiiosfA  all  wilh  crBpslB; 

S^tijne>  of  orycni,  RTirt  EileiUr^ 

iWi  lult  alxfut  I^cf  hede  it  baqg, 

Sht  t^>3c  CHH?r  th*  f^iTEij^lle, 

A  whilt  i.he  bfc*,  a  *Mlt  she  tang. 

Her  pr^hi  QHf  iKjWi  siftre  they  were, 

HtT  fxHTLLlxr  were  of  tser^l  ^tdK, 

5A«iyll  arwl  b^J■^d^  war    ,    .    i 

WliH  <,y]k  iud  umdd  a^kkii  bedooe, 

Hyr  patyrel  wwi  of  s  twdl  fyftt^ 

Ajid  byr  crQ^WT  of  tH*  wwmbd, 

tier  bryilit  wM  of  gfjd  fiw, 

i*n  biKery  bydr  fCiT&uibe  Mofl  beBs  tbrCr 

Hcf  Virytl3i  rtryflci    *    .     i.     . 

A  s^my  fjn    .    *    .    ♦    , 

Sr'tM  Km  mimtu  niuv,  rtw*.ii.J*.»  ^  -1  leasSi, 
And  ratches  cowpled  by  her  ran; 
Sbe  bar  an  horn  about  her  halae, 
And  undir  her  gyrdil  meae  flene. 
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Thomas  lay  and  sa    .   .    .    . 

In  the  bankes  of  ...    . 

H«  sayd  Yonder  is  Maiy  of  Might, 

That  bar  the  child  that  died  for  me. 

Certes  hot  I  may  speke  with  that  lady  bright, 

Myd  my  hert  will  breke  in  three ; 

I  schal  me  hye  with  afl  my  might, 

Hyr  to  mete  at  EUyn  Tre. 

Thomas  lathly  up  ber  rase. 

And  ran  ouer  moonuyn  hye. 

If  it  he  sothe  the  story  saysJ 

He  met  her  euyn  at  Eldyn  Tre. 

Thomas  Icnelyd  down  on  his  kne 


Undlr  nethe  the  grenewood  spray, 

And  sayd,  Lovefy  lady,  tboo  rue  on  me, 

Oueen  of  Hearen  as  you  may  well  be. 

But  I  am  a  lady  of  another  countrie. 

If  I  be  pareld  most  of  prisew 

1  ride  aAer  the  wad  fee. 

My  ratches  rinnen  at  my  devys. 

If  thou  be  parekl  most  of  prise. 

And  rides  a  lady  in  Strang  ftdy. 

Lovely  lady,  as  thou  art  wise. 

Cine  you  me  leue  to  lige  ye  hy. 

Do  way,  Thomas,  that  were  foly, 

Ipnyye,  Thomas,  late  me  be. 

Tut  mi  win  fura<.'  an  uky  liewtte. 

AmI  eM«r  more  T  shai\  wtth  ye  dwells 

Itcve  jn^  trawth  I  fdy^ht  lu  tljee, 

Wbenft  ji-iu  lictifruc-^  m  liPMJJT.  iT  h/T-H. 

Thonsji,  aad  ynu  jnyg^l  Ijm'  ine  bj, 

Undir  melhe  lliU  grtfue  *OtW  *prn>, 

ThoQ  «tiuJ4  tcJT  fin  tiA!dt<!y, 

Thftt  %hou  had  Jajfn  hy  a  lady  gaj-^ 

l.ac]y,  Eoote  1  iys*  b]r  the, 

Ufldii'  ncthv  ihe  i^rene  wijfJe  trtT 

FtJT  all  th*  jccjtti  til  cJio-^tenly^ 

StiW  you  neviKf  be  wive(1«  frt  m^* 

Man  an.  molde  you  wiU  m*  tnamj, 

An4  ypt  boS  vom  ftmy  haf  >qot  wiiU 

TKwyou  Ptll,  Tlit.nias,  ytm  chcuyf^  ye  warrc ; 

Foe  all  my  bwtia  will  you  ^pHlf. 

novna  lyjf^tycJ  that  bdy  t.ry^t, 

Undlr  neths  \be  grcne  wtKk  tpray^ 


. ,  i  pUy, 

1  houyr  tniiy  fj«Je  walli  ihee. 

That  mntie!!  mw  all  th  t*  long  day  ; 
1  pray  jfp,  Thofnas,  ]«t  srwlje, 
TlKam^K  Btodn  up  En  Ult  it«de, 
And  be^ieJde  the  U<\v  tiiy. 
Hftr  tMfva  hoDf  dovrn  iiUnit  hyr  lipdf), 
Tbs  laae  irs«.  Niik,  liis  otLer  p^y, 
Her  eya  Kmyt  wciic  lucfVifu  Vi.\i  jfr.iy^ 
Her  ny  ciethyng  was  tdi  away, 
Thatlie  before  had  sene  in  that  stede ; 
Hvr  body  as  blow  as  ooy  bede. 
Tnomas  sighede,  and  sayd,  Alias, 
Me  thynke  this  a  duUfulTsyght. 
That  thou  art  fadyd  in  the  Ace, 
Before  you  shone  as  son  so  bryst. 
Tak  thy  leue,  Thomas,  at  son  and  roone. 
At  grease,  auad  at  every  tre, 
Thfi  twelmonth  sail  you  with  me  gone. 
Medyl  erth  you  sail  not  se. 
Alas,  be  seyd,  ful  wo  is  me, 
'  trow  my  dedes  will  werke  me  care, 
—  my  sole  tak  to  ye, 

"'  so  enyr  my  body  sal  fare. 


^SSdK       ,       ,      

She  rode  furtn  with  all  her  myat, 
Undir  nethe  the  deme  lee, 
It  was  as  derke  as  at  midniat. 

A  _  J ^J^  yir9.ter  unto  the  kn<_ , 

_    the  space  of  days  thre. 
He  herde  but  swowyng  of  a  flode 


And  euyr  fai  water  unto  the  kne ; 
Through  i ' 

He  herde  but  swowyng  < 
Thomas  sayd,  Ful  wo  b     _ 
Now  I  spyU  for  fowte  of  fode ; 
To  a  garden  she  lede  hfan  tyte. 
There  was  ftuyte  in  greto  plente. 
Peyres  and  access  ther  were  type. 
The  date  ana  the  damese. 


Ttic  ti^jjfB  and  ali  fytixrf  tre : 

The  p^i^^d^yc  abftut  nalk^iz^ 

The  tliroslykock  sa^  w^d  hAh  no  rca^t. 

He  pmaed  lo  pulls  rrtiyt  "frith  ha  Uimd, 

As  taan  fnt  fkut*  that  ma  Jsynt  i 

Sbft  »eyd.  Thomas  te  al  ittnd. 

Or  «1a  itw  deuyl  urSl  Eh«  alaj^t. 

Schc  sBy4  DtoiiMs,  1  tbe  Gyit, 

To  Uy  th  lliede  ujucm.  tny  kite, 

And  [hoo  bhaJt  ite  fctper  iynlit, 

Thui  euyr  ^avb  man  m  Lheir  kintre«. 

Se&i  Lbou.  Thninai^  ynn  fnyr  way, 

Ttial  lyETS  qqyr  yone  fayr  pLlJUt 

YoDder  H  the  wajf  to  h«iuyn  for  ny, 

Wlian  synful  saw^e^  haf  dcmyetl  [hiair  payne. 

Sees  thou,  ThomA^  voq  stcund  way. 

Thai:  l|(trt<eT;  lave  undir  the  rys^i  t 

Su^ht  la  LhA  wny,  solhly  to  iay^ 

To  Ihe  joye?i  of  parndyee. 

Soc5  thcrt4+  ThoiDfu,  l>ofl  thyrd  way. 

Thai  lygf«  ouyr  yone  liow  f 

WiiJe  jv  the  way,  iriLnthly  ici  sfly. 

To  ititi  bry^yttif  fyrw  of  h«l]e. 

S«?i  i:hou,  Tbc>[n!i£,  ywe  f.iyf  cas»^, 

TJiat  ^tiuidc'.  ouyr  ^j'^mt  fsir  Ilitt7 

Or  (ow-n  fljid  tower  II  Irwweth  the  belh, 

In  niiddi?Jl  erth  ii  ttOim  like  tlrer^Ha. 

WhJiJl  lhC"i  euinysf  in  jTitie  cnii.eQ  jjaj'C, 

I  pray  thee  curtck  inAn  to  W ; 

what  so  any  man  to  you  say, 

Loke  thu  answer  none  but  me. 

My  lord  Is  servyd  at  yche  roesse. 

Whh  XXX.  knbtes  feir  and  fire ; 

I  Shan    say  syttyng  on  the  dese, 

I  toke  thy  qjeche  beyonde  the  le. 

Thomas  stode  as  stOf  as  stone. 

And  behdde  that  ladye  gaye ; 

Than  was  sche  favr,  andryche  anone. 

And  also  ryal  on  nir  palfreye. 

The  grewhoundes  had  fylde  thaim  on  the  dere. 

The  raches  coupled,  by  my  fay. 

She  blewe  her  home  Thomas  to  chere. 

To  the  casteD  she  went  her  way. 

The  ladye  into  the  hall  went, 

Thomas  fokiwyd  at  her  hand ; 

Thar  kept  her  mony  a  ladr  gent. 

With  curtasy  and  laW 

Harp  and  fedyl  both  he  ftnde. 

The  getem  and  the  sawtry, 

Lut  and  rybkl  ther  gon  gan. 

Thair  was  al  maner  of  mynstraby. 

The  most  fertly  that  Thomas  thoght. 

When  he  com  emyddes  the  flore. 

Fourty  hettes  to  quarry  were  brcwiht. 

That  had  been  befbr  both  long  and  store. 


Lymors  lay  lappvng  bl 

And  kokes  standyng  with  dressyng  knyfe. 
And  dressyd  dere  as  thai  wer  wode; 
And  reweO  was  thaIr  wonder. 
Knyghtes  dansyd  by  two  and  thre. 
An  that  tone  kM^  day. 
Ladyes  that  were  gret  of  gre^ 
Sat  and  sang  of  rych  aray. 
Thomas  sawe  much  more  fai  that  places 


Til  on  a  day,  alas,  alas. 
My  tovelye  ladye  sayd  to  me. 
Busk  ye.  Thomas,  you  must  agayn. 
Here  you  may  no  k>nger  be : 
Hy  then  aeme  that  you  were  at  hame, 
I  sal  ye  bfyng  to  Eldyn  Tre. 
Thomas  answerd  with  heuy  cher. 
And  said,  Lowely  ladye.  lat  ma  be. 
For  I  say  ye  c«rtenly  here 
Haf  I  be  bot  the  space  of  dayes  throe 
Sothly.  Thomas,  as  I  teUe  yc. 
You  hath  ben  here  thre  yeres. 
And  here  you  may  no  longer  be ; 
And  I  sal  tele  ye  a  skde, 
To-morrowe  of  heOe  ve  fbule  fende 
Amang  our  foHce  shall  chuse  his  feet 
For  you  art  a  larg  man  and  an  hendc. 

z  3 
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Trowejrou  wde  be  wil  chuse  thee. 
For*  all  tha  gokle  that  may  be. 
Fro  hens  unto  the  worldes  eode, 
San  you  not  be  betrayed  by  nte. 
And  thaMbr  sail  you  liens  wende. 
She  broKht  hymeoyn  to  Eldyn  Tre, 
Undir  nethe  the  grene  wode  spray. 
In  Huntle  banket  was  foyr  to  be, 
Ther  breddes  syng  both  ny>t  and  day. 
Ferre  outt  yon  montajrns  gray, 
Ther  hatbe  my  Ihcoo ; 
Fare  ivele,  Thomas.  I  wende  my  way.' 

The  Elfin  Qaeen.  after  restoring  Thomas 
to  earth,  poars  forth  a  strine  of  prophecies, 
in  which  we  distinguish  references  to  the 
events  and  personages  of  the  Scottish  wars 
of  Edward  III.  The  battles  of  Dopplin  and 
Halidon  are  mentioned,  and  also  Black  Agnes, 
Countess  of  Donbar.  There  is  a  copy  of 
this  poem  in  the  Moseiun  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Lincoln,  another  in  the  collection  in 
Peterborough,  bat  onfortonately  they  are  all 
in  an  impenect  state.  Mr.  Jamieson,  in  his 
corioos  Collection  of  Scottish  Ballads  and 
Songs,  has  an  entire  copy  of  this  ancient 
poem,  with  all  the  collations.  The  lacunar 
of  the  former  editions  have  been  saf^lied 
from  hb  copy. 


NOTSHL 


ALJ.USIOMS  TO  HBRALDRT.— P.  676. 

'The  muscle  is  a  square  figure  like  a 
losenge,  but  it  is  always  voided  of  the  field. 
They  are  carried  as  principal  figures  by  the 
name  of  Learmont.  Learmont  of  £arls- 
toun,  in  the  Merss,  carried  or  on  a  bend 
azure  three  muscles ;  of  which  family  was 
Sir  Thomas  Learmont,  «dio  is  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  because 
he  wrote  his  prophecies  in  rhime.  This 
propbetick  heranld  lived  in  the  days  of  King 
Alexander  the  Third,  and  prophesied  of  hjs 
death,  and  of  many  other  remarksl>le  occur- 
rences; particularly  of  the  union  of  Scotland 
with  England,  which  was  not  accompli^ed 
until  the  rdgn  of  James  the  Sixth,  some 
hundred  years  after  it  was  foretold  by  diis 
gentleman,  whose  prophecies  are  much  es- 
teemed by  many  of^the  vulgar  even  at  this 
day.  I  was  promised  by  a  friend  a  sight  of 
his  prophecies,  of  which  there  is  everywhere 
to  be  had  an  epitome,  which,  I  suppose,  is 
errotieous,  and  differs  in  many  things  from 
the  original,  it  having  been  oft  reprinted  by 
some  unskilful  persons.  Thus  many  things 
are  amissing  in  the  small  book  whlai  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  original,  particularly  these 
two  lines  concerning  ixis  ndghbonr,  Bemer- 
aide:— 

"  Tyde  what  may  betide 
Haig  shaU  be  laird  of  Bemerside." 


And  indeed  his  prophecies  concerning  that 
ancient  family  have  hitherto  been  trae :  for, 
since  that  time  to  this  day,  the  Haigs  have 
been  lairds  of  that  place.  They  carrie,  Aare 
a  saltier  cantoned  with  two  stars  in  chief 
and  in  base  argent,  as  many  crescents  in  the 
flanques  or ;  and  for  crest  a  rock  proper,  with 
this  motto,  taken  from  the  above-written 
rhyme— "Tide  what  may." '— Nbbbt  0» 
Marks  of  Cadenty^  p.  156.— He  adds,  *  that 
Thomas*  meaning  may  be  understood  by 
herauldswhen  he  q)eaks  of  kingdcnns  whose 
insignia  seldom  vary,  but  that  individual 
families  cannot  be  discovered,  either  because 
they  have  altered  their  bearings,  or  because 
they  are  pointed  out  by  th^  crests  and 
exterior  ornaments,  which  are  changed  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  bearer.*  Mr.  Nisbet,  how- 
ever, comforts  himself  for  this  obscurity  by 
reflecting  that  '  we  may  certainly  conclude^ 
from  his  writings,  that  herauldrv  was  in  good 
esteem  in  his  days,  and  well  known  to  the 
vulgar.*— /Mil  p.  i6a— It  may  be  added, 
that  the  publication  of  predictions,  either 
printed  or  hieroglyphical,  in  which  noble 
families  were  pointed  out  by  their  armorial 
bearings,  was,  in  the  time  of  Oueen  Eltea- 
beth,  extremely  common  ;  and  the  influence 
of  sudi  predictions  00  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mon pe^e  was  so  great  as  to  occasion  a 
prohibition,  by  statute,  of  prophecy  by  refer 
ence  to  heraldic  emblems.  Lord  Henry 
Howard  also  (afterwards  Earl  of  Northanu^ 
ton)  directs  against  this  practice  much  of  the 
reasoning  inliis  learned  treatise,  entitled, 
*A  Defensation  against  the  Poyacm  of  pre> 
tended  Prophecies.^ 


NOTB  IV.-P.  678. 


The  strange  occupation  in  which  Waldhave 
beholds  Menin  engaged,  derives  some  illus- 
tration from  a  curious  passage  in  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth*s  life  of  Merlin,  above  quoted. 
The  poem,  after  narrating  that  the  prophet 
had  fled  to  the  forest  ina  state  of  distracuon, 
proceeds  to  mention,  that,  looking  upon  the 
stars  one  clear  evening,  he  discerned  from 
his  astrological  knowledze,  that  his  wife, 
Guendolen,  had  resolved,  upon  the  next 
morning,  to  take  another  husband.  As  be 
had  presaged  to  her  that  this  would  bappea, 
and  had  promised  her  a  nuptial  g^  (cautMaw 
ing  her,  however,  to  keep  the  briaegroom 
out  of  his  sightX  he  now  resolved  to  make 
good  his  WOTd.  Accordingly,  he  collected 
all  the  stags  and  lesser  game  in  his  neigb> 
bourhood :  and,  having  seated  himadf  upon 
a  buck,  drove  the  herd  before  him  to  the 
capital  of  Cumberland,  where  Guendolen 
resided.  But  her  lover  s  curiosity  leadcng 
him  to  inq>cct  too  neariy  this  extraordinary 
cavalcade.  Merlin*s  rage  was  awakened,  and 
he  slew  htm  with  the  strike  of  an  antler  of 
the  stag.    The  original  runs  thus  :^ 
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tuwwa  CI  iBinn  circan  omnea* 
•  {{Kges  agmcn  coD^flt  in  unum, 
ipreasque  nmul ;  cervoque  resedJt 
die.  compeUans  agmina  prae  se, 


'  Dixerat :  etslhras  et  saltns  drct^  0 
Ccrvonuiiqaa  |;r«gesa 
Et  damas,  capreasque  i 
Et.  veniente  die.  compellens  agmina  prae  t 
Fwrinans  vadit  quo  nubit  Guendolaena, 
Postqnam  Tenit  eo,  packnter  Ipse  coevit 
Cenros  ante  Ibrcs  Drodamani*  *'  Guenoolaena, 
Guendolaena.  vmu,  te  talk  munera  spectant." 
Odus  et|^  Tenh  subridens  Guendolaena, 
Gestarlque  vinim  cenro  mlratur.  et  iUum 
Sic  parere  Tiro,  tantum  quoque  posw  feranim 
Unlri  numenim  quas  prae  se  solus  aj^ebat. 
Sicut  pastor  ores,  quas  ducere  suevtt  ad  herbas. 
Stabet  ab  excelsa  nxmsus  spectando  fenestra. 
In  soHo  mirans  equftem,  rfeumque  morebat. 
Ast  nbi  Tidit  enm  v 


tvato,  I 


Quo 

fit  a 


gestabatnr,  Tibrataque  fedt  in  il 

caput  iOius  Dcnitus  contnVit.  eum . 

Redmdit  eaannnenL  ritanque  fucfarit  in  auras ; 
Odus  Inde  sunm,  talorum  Tcrbere.  cenrum 
Diffnglens  ^it,  sOrasque  redire  paraviL' 


For  a  penual  of  this  corioos  poem,  acco- 
rately  copied  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton 
Library,  nearly  coeval  with  the  author,  I 
was  indebted  to  my  learned  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  Ritson.  There  is  an  excellent  paraphrase 
of  it  in  the  curious  and  entertaining  S^tc^ 
ttu$ts  of  Early  English  Romances,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Hlis. 


GLENFINLAS;  or,  LORD  RONALD'S  CORONACH  \ 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

Thb  ample  tradition  upon  which  this 
ballad  is  founded  runs  thus:  While  two 
Highland  hunters  were  jpassinj[  the  night 
in  a  solitary  boihy  (a  but  built  for  the 
porpoae  of  hunting)  and  making  merry  over 
their  venison  and  whisky,  one  of  them 
expressed  a  wish  that  they  bad  pretty  lasses 
to  complete  their  narty.  The  words  were 
scarcely  uttered,  wnen  two  beautiful  young 
women,  habited  in  green,  entered  the  hu^ 
dancing  and  singing.  One  of  the  hunters 
was  seduced  by  toe  siren  who  attached  her- 
self particularly  to  him,  to  leave  the  hut : 
the  other  remained,  and,  suspicions  of  the  fair 
seducers,  continued  to  play  upon  a  trump,  or 
Jew*8  harp,  some  strain,  consecrated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Day  at  length  came,  and  the 
temptress  vanished.  Searching  in  the  forest, 
he  found  the  bones  of  his  unfortunate  friend, 
who  bad  been  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured 
by  the  fiend  into  whose  toils  he  had  fallen, 
llie  place  was  from  thence  called  the  Glen 
of  the  Green  Women. 

Glenfinlas  is  a  tract  of  forest-ground,  lying 
in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  not  far  from 
Callender  in  Menteith.  It  was  formerly  a 
royal  f<M^rt,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Moray.  This  country,  as  well  as  the  adja- 
cent cUstrict  of  Balciuidder,  was.  in  times  of 
yore,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Macgregors. 
To  the  west  of  the  Forest  of  Glenfinlas  lies 
Loch  Katrine,  and  its  romantic  avenue, 
called  the  Troshachs.  Benledi,  Benmore, 
and  Benvoirlich,  are  mountains  in  the  same 
district,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Glen- 
finlas.   The  river  "^th  passes  Callender  and 


I  Coronach   is   the  lamentation   for 
warrior,  sung  t^  the  aged  oftlie  dan. 


the  Castle  ot  Donne,  and  joins  the  Forth 
near  Stirling.  The  Pass  of  Xenny  is  imme- 
diately above  Callender,  and  is  the  principal 
access  to  the  Highlands  from  that  town. 
Glenartney  is  a  forest,  near  Benvoirlich. 
The  whole  forms  a  sublime  tract  of  Alpine 
scenery. 

This  ballad  first  appeared  in  the  Tales  of 
Wonder.  The  ballad  called  *  Glenfinlas* 
was,  I  think,  the  first  original  poem  which 
I  ventured  to  compose.  As  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a  translation  from  the  Gaelic,  I  considered 
myself  as  liberated  from  imitating  the  anti- 

Juated  language  and  rude  rhythm  of  the 
linstrel  ballad.  A  versification  of  an  Os- 
sianic  fragment  came  nearer  to  the  idea  I  had 
formed  ofmy  task ;  for  although  controversy 
may  have  arisen  concerning  the  authenticity 
of  tnese  poems,  yet  I  never  heard  it  disputed, 
by  those  whom  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Gaelic  rendered  competent  judges,  that  in 
their  spirit  and  diction  they  neany  resemble 
fragments  of  poetry  extant  in  that  languagne, 
to  the  genuine  antiquity  of  which  no  douot 
can  attach.  Indeed,  the  celebrated  dispute 
on  that  subject  is  something  like  the  more 
bloody,  though  scarce  fiercer  controversy, 
about  the  Popish  Plot  in  Charles  the  Second^s 
time,  concerning  which  Dryden  has  said— 

*  Succeedini?  times  wOl  equal  foUy  caD. 
Believing  nothing,  or  believing  all.' 

The  Celtic  people  of  Brin  and  Albyn  had. 
in  short,  a  style  of  poetry  properly  called 
national,  though  MacPherson  was  rather 
an  excellent  poet  than  a  faithful  editor 
and  translator.  This  style  and  fashion  of 
poetry,  existing  in  a  different  language,  was 
supposed  to  give  the  original  of  *  Glenfinlas,* 
and  the  author  was  to  pass  for  one  who  had 
used  his  best  command  of  English  to  do  the 
Gaelic  model  justice.    In  one  point,  the  ind- 
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dents  of  the  poem  were  irreconcilable  with  . 
the  costome  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
laid.  The  ancient  Highland  chieftains,  when 
they  had  a  mind  to  *  hunt  the  dun  deer  down/ 
did:  not  retreat  into  solitary  bothies,  or  trast 
the  success  of  the  chase  to  their  own  unas- 
sisted exertions,  without  a  single  fifillie  to  help 
them ;  they  assembled  their  dan,  and  ail 
partook  of  the  sport,  forming  a  ring,  or  en- 
closure, called  the  Tinchell,  and  driving  the 
pny  towards  the  most  distinguished  persons 
of  the  hunt  This  course  would  not  have 
suited  me.  so  Ronald  and  Moy  were  cooped 
up  in  their  solitary  wigwam,  like  two  moor- 
fowl-shooters  of  the  present  day. 

After  *Glenfinlas,^  I  undertook  another 
ballad,  called  'The  Eve  of  St.  John.*  The 
incidents  are  mostly  entirely  imaginary,  bat 
the  scene  was  that  of  my  early  childhood. 
Some  idle  persons  had  of  late  years,  durinr 
the  proprietor's  absence,  torn  the  iron^j^ratca 
door  of  Smailholm  Tower  from  its  mnges, 
and  thrown  it  down  the  rock.  I  was  an 
earnest  suitor  to  my  friend  and  kinsman, 
Mr.  Scott  of  Harden,  already  mentioned, 
that  the  dilapidation  might  be  put  a  stop  to, 
and  the  mischief  repaired.  This  was  readily 
promised,  on  condition  that  I  should  make 
«  ballad,  of  which  the  scene  should  lie  at 
Smailholm  Tower,  and  among  the  crags 
where  it  is  situated.  The  ballad  was  approved 
of,  as  well  as  its  companion  'Glenfinlas*; 
and  I  remember  that  the>[  procured  me  many 
marks  of  attention  and  kindness  from  Duke 
John  of  Roxburghe,  who  gave  me  the  un- 
limited use  of  that  celebrated  collection  of 
volumes  from  which  the  Roxburghe  Club  de> 
rives  its  name. 

Thus  I  was  set  up  for  a  poet,  like  a  pedlar 
who  has  got  two  ballads  to  begin  the  world 
upon,  and  I  hastened  to  make  the  round  of 
au  my  acquaintances,  showing^  my  precious 
wares,  and  requesting  criticunn — a  boon 
which  no  author  asks  in  vain.  For  it  may 
be  observed,  that,  in  the  fine  arts,  those  who 
are  in  no  respect  able  to  produce  any  speci- 
mens themselves,  hold  themselves  not  the 
less  entitkid  to  decide  upon  the  works  of 
others ;  and,  no  doubt,  with  justice  to  a  cer- 
tain degree ;  for  the  merits  of  composition 
produced  for  the  express  purpbse  of  pleasing 
the  world  at  large,  can  only  be  judged  of  by 
the  opinion  of  innividuals,  and  perhaps,  as  in 
the  case  of  Moltfere*s  old  woman,  the  leas 
sophisticated  the  penon  consulted  so  much 
the  better.  But  I  was  ignorant,  at  the  time 
I  speak  of,  that  though  the  applause  of  the 
many  may  justly  appreciate  the  general  merits 
of  a  piece,  it  is  not  so  safe  to  submit  such  a 
performance  to  the  more  minute  criticism  of 
the  same  individuals,  when  eadi  in  turn, 
having  seated  himself  in  the  censor's  chair, 
has  placed  his  mind  in  a  critical  attitud^  ana 
delivers  his  opinion  sententionsly  ana  sje 
eaik4«trA.  General  applause  was  in  almost 
everycasefreely  tendered,  but  the  abatements 
in  the  way  of  proposed  alterations  and  cor- 


rections were  cruelly  pnssling.  It  was  in 
vain  the  yoong  author,  listening  with  be- 
coming modesty  and  with  a  natiual  wish  to 
please,  cut  and  carved,  tinkered  and  coopered, 
upon  his  unfortunate  ballads — it  was  in  vain 
that  he  placed,  displaced,  replaced,  and 
misplacea;  every  one  of  his  advisers  was 
displeased  with  the  concessions  made  to  h« 
co-assessors,  and  the  author  was  blamed  by 
some  one,  in  almost  every  case,  for  having 
made  two  holes  in  attempting  to  patch  up 
one. 

At  last,  after  thinking  serionslv  on  the  sub- 
ject^ I  wrote  out  a  fiair  copy  (of  *■  Glenfinlas,* 
1  thinkX  and  marked  all  tne  various  correc- 
tions which  had  been  proposed.  On  the 
whole,  I  found  that  I  had  Men  required  to 
alter  every  verse,  almost  every  line,  and  the 
only  stansas  of  the  whole  ballad  which  escaped 
criticism  were  two  which  could  neither  be 
termed  ffood  nor  bad,  q)eaking  of  them  as 
poetry,  out  were  of  a  mere  commonplane 
character,  absolutely  neoessuTforoondocting 
the  business  of  the  tale.  Tnb  unexpected 
result,  after  about  a  fortnight's  anxiety,  led 
me  to  adopt  a  ralefrom  which  I  have  seldom 
departed  during  more  than  thirty  years  of 
literary  life.  When  a  friend,  wfiose  jn<|g- 
ment  I  respect,  has  decided,  and  upon  good 
advisement  told  me,  that  a  manuscript  was 
worth  nothing,  or  at  least  possessed  no  re- 
deeming quauties  sufficient  to  atone  for  its 
defects,  I  nave  generally  cast  it  aside ;  but 
I  am  little  in  the  custom  of  pc^ng  attentioB 
to  minute  criticisms,  or  of  orortnp  such  to 
any  friend  who  may  do  me  the  honour  to 
consult  me.  I  am  convinced  tha^  in  gencr^ 
in  removing  even  errors  of  a  trivial  or  reniai 
kind,  the  character  of  originality  Is  lost, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  may  De  that  which  is 
most  valuable  in  the  production. 

About  the  time  that  I  shook  hands  with 
criticism,  and  reduced  mr  ballads  back  to 
the  original  form,  stripping  them  without 
remorse  of  those  Menamgs*  which  I  had 
adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  others,  an 
opportunity  unexpectedly  oniered  of  ratnv 
dudug  to  the  woiid  what  had  hitherto  been 
confiiwd  to  a  drde  of  friends.  Lewis  had 
announced  a  collection,  first  intended  to  bear 
the  title  of  DiUs  qf  Terror^  and  afterwards 
published  under  that  of  Takf  qf  W&mdtr. 
As  this  was  to  be  a  collection  of  tales  taming 
on  the  Dretematoral,  diere  were  risks  in  the 
plan  of  which  the  ingenious  editor  was  not 
aware.  The  sopematttral,  though  appealing 
to  certain  powerful  emotions  very  widely  and 
deeply  sown  amongst  the  homan  race,  is; 
nevertheless,  a  sfiring  which  is  peculiarly  apt 
to  lose  its  dastici^  by  bdng  too 


pressed  on,  and  a  coUecUon  of  ghost  stories 
Is  not  more  likely  to  be  terrible,  than  a  col- 
lection of  jeaU  to  be  merry  or  entertaining. 
But  although  the  very  title  of  the  proposed 
work  carried  in  it  an  obstruction  to  its  effect, 
this  was  far  from  bdng  maapccXeA  at  the 
time,  for  the  popularity  of  the  editor,  and 
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of  his  compositions,  seemed  a  warrant  for 
his  success.  The  distinguished  favour  with 
which  the  *  Castle  Soectre*  was  received 
upon  the  stage,  seemed  an  additional  pledc;e 
for  the  safety  of  his  new  attempt  I  readily 
agreed  to  contribute  the  ballads  of  *  Glenfin* 
las*  and  of  *The  Eve  of  Saint  John,'  with 
one  or  two  others  of  less  merit;  and  my 
friend  Dr.  Leyden  became  also  a  contributor. 
Mr.  Southey,  a  tower  of  strength,  add^ 
*The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley,*  *Lord 
William,*  and  several  other  interesting  ba]« 
lads  of  the  same  class,  to  the  pn^wsed 
collection. 

In  the  meantime,  my  friend  Lewis  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  discipline  his  northern 
recruits.  He  was  a  martinet,  if  I  may  so  term 
him,  in  the  accuracy  of  rhvmes  and  of  num- 
bers ;  I  may  add,  lie  had  a  right  to  be  so^ 
for  few  persons  have  exhibited  more  mastery 
of  rhvme,  or  greater  command  over  the 
snelody  of  verse.  He  was,  therefore,  rigid  in 
exacting  similar  accuracy  from  others,  and 
as  I  was  quite  unaccustomed  to  the  mechan- 
ical part  of  poetry,  and  used  rhymes  which 
were  merely  permissible,  as  readily  as  those 
which  were  leeptimate,  contests  often  arose 
amongst  us,  which  were  exasperated  by  the 
pertinacity  of  my  Mentor,  who^  as  all  who 
knew  him  can  testify,  was  no  granter  of 
propositions.  The  lectures  which  I  under- 
-went  from  my  friend  Lewis  did  not  at  the 
time  DToduce  any  effect  on  my  inflexibili^, 
thosig"  I  ^^^  °o^  forget  them  at  a  future 
periixL 

Tke  proposed  publication  of  the  Talts  of 
IVontbr-  was,  from  one  reason  or  another, 
postponed  till  the  year  1801,  a  circumstance 
by  which,  of  itself,  the  success  of  the  work 
was  considerably  impeded;  iox  protracted 
expectation  always  leads  to  disappointment. 
But  besides,  these  were  circumstances  of 
various  kinds  which  contributed  to  its  depre^ 
ciation,  some  of  which  were  imputable  to  the 
editor,  or  author,  and  some  to  the  book- 
seller. 

The  former  remained  insensible  of  the 
passioii  for  ballads  and  ballad-mongers 
having  been  for  some  time  on  the  wane«  and 
chat  wHh  such  alteration  in  the  public  taste, 
the  diance  of  success  in  that  line  was  di- 
minsshed.  What  had  been  at  firet  received  as 
simple  and  natural,  waa  now  sneered  at  as 
poerile  and  extravagant.  Another  objection 
^vas.  that  my  friend  Lewis  had  a  high  but 
mistaken   opinion   of   his  own   powers   of 


mi 

htamoor.  The  truth  was,  that  though  he  could 
throw  some  gaiety  into  his  lighter  pieces, 
aitcr  the  manner  of  the  Prencn  writers,  his 
aUtiempts  at  what  is  called  pleasantry  hi 
Sofrliab  iiriiolly  wanted  the  quality  of  humour, 
mx^S  were  generally  failures.  But  this  he 
would  not  alknw ;  and  the  TaU4  of  Wond^K 
^vere  filled,  in  a  sense,  with  attempts  at 
comedy,  v^ich  might  be  generally  accounted 
Abortive. 

iknotber  objection,  which  might  have  been 


more  eanly  foreseen,  subjected  the  editor  to 
a  charge  of  which  Mat  Lewis  was  entirely 
incapable— that  of  collusion  with  bispublisher 
in  an  undue  attack  on  the  pockets  of  the 
public  The  TaUs  of  Wonder, {ormed  a 
work  in  royal  octavo,  and  were,  by  lar^e 
printing,  dHvtn  omi^  as  it  is  technicafly 
termed,  to  two  volumes,  which  were  sold  at 
ahii^price.  Purchasersmurmuredatfinding 
that  this  sixe  had  been  attained  by  the  in 
sertion  of  some  of  the  best-known  pieces  of 
the  English  language,  such  as  Dryden*s 
'  Theodore  and  Honoria,*  Pameirs '  Hermit,* 
Lisle's  *  Forsenna,  King  of  Russia,*  and  many 
other  popular  poons  of  old  date,  and  gener- 
ally known,  which  ought  not  in  conscience 
to  nave  made  part  of  a  set  of  tales.  *  written 
and  collected^  by  a  modem  author.  His 
bookseller  was  also  accused  in  the  public 
prints,  whether  trulv  or  not  I  am  uncertain, 
of  having  attempted  to  secure  to  himself  the 
entire  prints  oT  the  lar^  sale  which  he  ex- 
pected, by  refusing  to  his  brethren  the  allow- 
ances usually,  if  not  in  all  cases,  made  to  the 
retail  trade. 

Lewis,  one  of  the  most  liberal  as  well  as 
benevolent  of  mankind,  had  not  the  least 
participation  in  these  proceedings  of  his 
bibliopolist ;  but  his  work  sunk  under  the 
obloquy  wdiich  was  heaped  on  it  by  the 
offendM  parties.  The  book  was  termed 
*  Tales  of^  Plunder,*  was  censured  by  re- 
viewers, and  attacked  in  newspapers  and 
magaxines.  A  very  clever  parody  was 
made  on  the  style  and  the  person  of  the 
author,  and  the  world  laughed  as  willingly  as 
if  it  had  never  applauded. 

Thus,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  vehicle 
I  had  chosen,  my  efforts  to  present  myself 
before  the  public  as  an  original  writer  proved 
as  vain  as  those  by  which  I  had  previously 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  myself  as  a  trans- 
lator. Like  Lord  Home,  however,  at  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  I  did  so  far  well,  that 
I  was  able  to  staiid  and  save  myself;  and 
amidst  the  general  da>reciation  or  the  TaUs 
of  WbmUr^  my  smallshare  of  the  obnoxious 
publication  was  dismissed  ^thout  much 
censure,  and  in  some  cases  obtained  praise 
from  the  critics. 

The  consequence  of  my  escape  made  me 
naturally  more  daring,  and  I  attempted,  in 
my  own  name,  a  collection  of  ballads  of 
various  kinds,  both  ancient  and  modem,  to 
be  connected  by  the  common  tie  of  relation 
to  the   Border   districts  in   which    I    had 

githered  the  materials.  The  original  pre- 
ce  explains  my  purpose,  and  the  assistance 
of  various  kinds  wnich  I  met  with.  The 
edition  was  curious,  as  being  the  first  work 
printed  by  my  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Mr. 
James  Ballantyne,  who,  at  that  period,  was 
editor  of  a  provincial  newspaper,  called  TM* 
Kelso  Mail,  When  the  book  came  out,  in 
1803,  the  imprint,  Kelso,  was  read  with 
wonder  by  amateur^  of  typography,  who 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  place,  and  were 
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astonished  at  the  example  of  handsome 
printing  which  so  obscore  a  town  pro- 
dnced. 

As  for  the  editorial  part  of  the  task,  my 
attempt  to  imitate  the  plan  and  style  of 
Bishop  Percy,  observing  only  more  strict 
fidelity  concerning  my  originals,  ^-as  favour- 
ably received  by  the  public,  and  there  was 
a  demand  within  a  short  space  for  a  second 
edition,  to  which  I  proposed  to  add  a  third 
Toliime.  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies.  the 
first  publishers  of  the  work,  declined  the 
publication  of  this  second  edition,  which  was 
undertaken,  at  a  very  liberal  price,  by  the 
well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Rees  of  Paternoster  Row.  My  progress  in 
the  literary  career,  in  which  I  mifi^ht  now  be 
considered  as  seriously  engaged;  the  reader 
will  find  briefly  traced  in  the  IntrodnctioD 
to  'The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.* 

In  the  meantime,  the  Editor  has  accom- 
plished his  proposed  task  of  acquainting  the 
reader  with  some  particulars  respecting  the 
modem  imitations  of  the  Ancient  BaiUuL 
and  the  circumstances  which  gradually,  and 
almost  insensibly,  engaged  himself  in  that 
species  of  literary  emiHoyment. 

Walter  Scott. 

Abbotsford,  j4^ril,  1830. 


NOTES. 

NoibL 

ffow  blamed  Lord  Ronald's  bdiane4ru, 
—P.  660. 

The  fires  lighted  by  the  Highlanders,  on 
the  first  of  May,  in  compliance  with  a  custom 
derived  from  the  Pagan  times,  are  termed 
7^  Beltam-iret.  It  is  a  festival  celebrated 
with  various  superstitious  rites,  both  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  and  in  Wales. 


Note  II. 


The  seer's  propAelic  s^'ril/ound.—'P.  660. 

I  can  only  describe  the  second  sight  by 
adopting  Dr.  Johnson's  definition,  who  calls 
it  *  An  impression,  either  by  the  mind  upon 
the  eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon  the  mind^  by 
which  things  distant  and  future  are  perceived 
and  seen  as  if  thev  were  present.*  To  which 
I  would  only  add,  that  tne  spectral  appear- 
ances, thus  presented,  usually  presage  mis- 
fortune ;  that  the  faculty  is  painful  to  those 
who  sni^xMe  they  possess  it ;  and  that  th^ 
usually  acouire  it  while  themselt-es  under  thie 
pressure  oc  melancholy. 


Note  III. 

Will^oodSl,  Gran's  rule prwail.—'?.  661. 

St.  Oran  was  a  friend  and  follower  of 
St.  Columba,  and  was  buried  at  Icolmkill. 
His  pretensions  to  be  a  saint  were  rather 
dubious.  According  to  the  legend,  he  con- 
sented to  be  buried  luive,  in  order  to  propitiate 
certain  demons  of  the  soil,  who  obstnacted 
the  attempts  of  Columba  to  build  a  chapeL 
Columba  caused  the  body  of  his  friend  to  be 
dug  up,  after  three  days  had  elapsed ;  when 
Oran,  to  the  horror  and  scandal  of  the 
assistants,  declared  that  there  was  neither 
a  God,  a  judgment,  nor  a  future  state !  He 
had  no  time  to  make  further  discovertea, 
fcH"  ColnmlM  caused  the  earth  once  mors 
to  be  sho^'elled  over  him  with  the  utmost 
despatch.  The  chapel,  hoti-ever,  and  the 
cemetery,  was  callcxi  Rel^  Ourami  and, 
in  memory  of  his  rigid  cenbac^,  no  female 
was  permitted  to  pay  her  devotions,  or  be 
buri^  in  that  place.  This  is  the  rale  alluded 
to  in  the  poem. 


Note  IV. 


And  thrice  St.  FiOan^s  powerful  prayer. 
—P.  665. 

St.  Pillan  has  given  bis  name  to  many 
chapels,  holy  fountains,  &c.,  in  Scotland.  He 
was,  according  to  Camerarius,  an  Abbot  of 
PSttenweon.  in  Fife ;  from  which  situation  he 
retired,  and  died  a  hermit  in  the  wilds  of 


to  afford  light  to  that  with  which  he  wrote ; 
a  miracle  which  saved  many  candles  to  the 
convent,  as  St  Fillan  used  to  spend  whole 
nights  in  that  exercise.  The  9th  of  Januanr 
was  dedicated  to  this  saint,  who  ptve  Ins 
name  to  Kilfillan,  in  Renfrew,  and  St.  Phil- 
lans,  or  Porgend,  in  Fife.  Lesley,  lib.  7 
tells  us,  that  Robert  the  Bruce  was  possessed 
of  Fillan's  miraculous  and  lumtnoos  arm. 
whkh  he  enclosed  in  a  silver  shrine,  and  had 
it  carried  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Previous 
to  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  the  king's 
chaplain,  a  man  of  little  fiuth,  abstracted 
the  relic,  and  deposited  it  in  a  place  of 
security,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  bands  of 
the  English.  But,  lo!  while  Robert  was 
addressing  his  prayers  to  the  empty  casket, 
it  was  obKTvea  to  open  and  shot  suddenly ; 
and,  on  inspectkxij  the  saint  was  found  to 
have  himselr  dq^osited  his  arm  in  the  shrine 
as  an  assurance  of  victonr.  Sudi  is  the  tale 
of  Lesley.  But  though  Bruce  little  needed 
that  the  arm  of  St.  Fillan  should  assist  his 
own,  he  dednated  to  him,  in  gratknde,  a 
priory  at  KtUin,  upon  Loch  Tav. 

In  the  Scots  Mei^aains  for  Jnfy,  tSoa,  there 
is  a  copy  of  a  very  curious  crown  grant, 
1  July  II.   1487,  by  whicfa  James  111 
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confinnsL  to  Malice  Doire,  an  inhabitant  of 
Strathfilian.  in  Perthshire,  the  peaceable 
exercise  and  enjoynient  of  a  rdic  of  St.  Fillan, 
beingr  apparently  the  head  of  a  pastoral  staff 
called  the  Qoeffrich.  which  he  and  his  prede- 
cessors are  said  to  have  possessed  since  the 
days  of  Robert  Brace.  As  the  Que^rich  was 
used  to  cure  diseases,  this  document  is  prob- 


ably the  roost  ancient  PCLtent  ever  granted 
"  *  The  ingenious  corre- 
fnmished,  farther 
particulars  con- 
cerning St  Pillan  are  to  be  found  in 
Bbllrndbn'S  Bouft  Book  4,  folio  ccxiii, 
and  Pbhhaiit's  Timr  in  ScotUnd^  1772, 
pp.  II.  15. 


THE  EVE  OF  SAINT  JOHN. 


SlcATLBO^MB,  or  Smallholm  Tower,  the 
scene  of  The  Eve  of  Saint  John,*  is  situated 
OD  the  northern  boundary  of  Rcncbnivhshire. 
among  a  duster  of  wild  rocks,  called  Sandi- 
know-Crags,  the  property  of  Hugh  Scott,  Esq. 
of  Harden  (afterwards  Lord  Pohvarth).  The 
tower  is  a  high  square  building,  surrounded 
by  an  outer  t^l,  now  ruinous.  The  circuit 
oc  the  outer  court,  being  defended  on  three 
sides,  byapredpiceand  morass,  is  accessible 
only  from  the  west,  by  a  steep  and  rocky  path. 
The  apartments,  as  is  usual  m  a  Border  keep, 
CK  fortress,  are  placed  one  above  another, 
and  communicate  by  a  narrow  stair ;  on  the 
roof  arc  two  bartkans,  or  platforms,  for 
defence  or  pleasure.  The  inner  door  of  the 
tower  is  wood,  the  outer  an  iron  gate ;  the 
distance  between  them  being  nine  feet,  the 
thickness,  namely,  of  the  wall.  From  the 
elevated  situation  of  Smaylholme  Tower,  it 
is  seen  many  miles  in  every  direction. 
Among  the  crags  \sf  which  it  is  surrounded, 
o(i&  more  eminent,  is  called  the  Waichjold^ 
and  is  said  to  have  been  thestatioo  of  a  boucon 
in  the  times  of  war  with  England.  Without 
the  towef-court  is  a  mined  chapd.  Brother- 
stone  is  a  heath  in  the  ndghbouTfaood  of 
Sma;|rlho*me  Tower. 

This  ballad  was  first  printed  in  Mr.  Lewises 
Tales  of  Wonder.  It  is  here  published,  with 
some  additional  illustrations,  particularly  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Ajicram  Moor; 
which  seemedproper  in  a  work  upon  Border 
antiquities.  The  catastrophe  of  the  tale  is 
founded  upon  a  well-known  Irish  tradition. 
This  andent  fortress  and  its  vicinity  formed 
the  scene  of  the  Editor^s  infancy,  and  seemed 
to  claim  from  him  this  attempt  to  celebrate 
them  in  a  Border  tale. 


Note  I. 


BATTLE  OF  ANCRAM  MOOR.— P.  664. 

Lord  Evers  and  Sir  Brian  Latoun.  during 
the  year  1544,  committed  the  most  areadful 
ravages  upon  the  Scottish  frontiers,  com- 
pelling most  of  the  inhabitants,  and  espedally 


the  men  of  Liddesdale,  to  take  assuranre 
under  the  King  of  England.  Upon  t!:e 
17th  November,  in  that  year,  the  sum  totU 
of  thdr  depredations  stooa  thus,  in  the 
bloody  ledger  of  Lord  Evers : — 

Towns,  towers,  bamekynes,  paryshe 
churches,  bastiU  houses,  burned 

and  destroyed    . 193 

Scots  slain axxk 

Prisoners  taken 816 

Nolt  (cattle) 10^386 

Shepe ia,49a 

Nags  and  geldings iaQ6 

Gayt 200 

Bollsofcom 850 

Insi|rhtgear,  &c.  (furniture)  an  incal- 
duable  quantity. 

MuRDlii*s  State  Papers^  vol.  i.  p.  51. 

For  these  services  Sir  Ralph  Evers  was 
made  a  Lord  of  Parliament.  See  a  strain  of 
exulting  congratulation  upon  his  promotion 
pouredforth  Dy  some  contemporary  minstrel, 
m  vol.  i.  p.  417  of  The  Border  Mtnstreisy, 

The  King  of  England  had  promisea  to 
these  two  barons  afeudal  grant  ofthe  country, 
which  thev  had  thus  reduced  to  a  desert; 
upon  heannp  which,  Archibald  Douglas,  the 
seventh  Earl  of  Angus,  is  said  to  have  sworn 
to  write  the  deed  of  investiture  upon  thdr 
skins,  with  sharp  pens  and  bloody  ink,  in 
resentment  for  thdr  having  defaced  the 
tombs  of  his  anoestora  at  Melrose.— Gods- 
CROPT.  In  iC4<,  Lord  Evers  and  Latoun 
ajgain  entered  Scotland,  with  an  army  con- 
sisting of  9000  mercenaries,  1500  English 
Borderers,  and  700  assured  Scottish  men, 
chiefly  Armstrongs,  Ttirabulls,  and  other 
broken  dans.  In  this  second  incursion,  the 
English  generals  even  exceeded  thdr  former 
craelty.  Evers  burned  the  tower  of  Broom- 
house,  with  its  lady  (a  noble  and  aged 
woman,  says  Lesley)  and  her  whole  family. 
The  English  penetrated  as  far  as  Mdrose, 
which  they  had  destroyed  last  jrear,  ana 
which  they  now  again  pillaged.  As  they 
returned  towards  Jkdburgfa,  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  Angus  at  the  head  of  1000  horse, 
who  was  shortly  after  joined  by  the  famous 
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Nonnan  Lesley,  with  a  body  of  Pife-men. 
The  Bnelish,  beinj;:  probably  anwiUing  to  croM 
the  Teviot  while  the  ScoU  hong  apoo  thdr 
rear,  baited  upon  Ancram  Moor,  above  the 
villafe  of  that  name;  and  the  Scoctbh 
general  was  deliberating  whether  to  advance 
or  retire,  when  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Bacdench, 
came  ap  at  fall  speed  with  a  small  bnt  chosen 
body  ot  his  retainers,  the  rest  of  whom  were 
near  at  hand.  By  the  advice  of  this  experi- 
enced warrior  (to  whose  coodact  Pitscottie 
and  Buchanan  ascribe  the  success  of  the 
engagement^,  Angus  withdrew  from  the 
height  which  he  occupied,  and  drew  up  his 
forces  behind  it,  np<m  a  piece  of  low  flat 
ground,  called  Panier4iengh,  or  Paniel- 
beugh.  The  spare  horses  facing  sent  to  an 
eminence  in  their  rear,  appeared  to  the 
English  to  be  the  main  body  of  the  Scots  in 
the  act  of  flight.  Under  this  persuasion, 
Evers  and  Latoun  hurried  orrapitately  for^ 
ward,  and  having  ascended  the  bill,  whidi 
their  foes  had  abandoned,  were  no  less  dis- 
mayed than  astonished  to  find  the  phalanx 
of  Scottish  spearmen  drawn  up,  in  firm  array 
upon  the  flat  ground  below.  The  ScoU  in 
their  turn  became  the  assailants.  A  heron, 
roused  from  the  marshes  by  the  tumult, 
soared  away  betwixt  the  encountering  armies. 
*0!*  exclaimed  Angus,  *that  I  bad  here 
my  white  goss-hawk,  that  we  might  all  yoke 
atooce!*— GooscROrr.  The  English,  breath- 
less and  fatigued,  having  the  setting  sun  and 
wind  full  in  theor  faces,  -  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  resolute  and  desperate  charge 
of  the  Scottish  lances.  No  sooner  had  they 
begun  to  waver,  than  their  own  allies,  the 
assured  Bordereis,  who  had  been  waiting  the 
event,  threw  aside  their  red  crosses,  and, 
joining  their  countrymen,  made  a  most 
merciless  slaughter  among  the  English  fogi- 
ttves,  the  pursuers  calling  upon  cSich  otter 
to    *  Remember    Koomhouse !'  —  Lbslbt, 

In  the  battle  fell  Lord  Evers  and  his  son, 
together  with  Sir  Brian  Latoun,  and  800 
Englishmen,  many  of  whom  were  persons  of 
rank.  A  thousand  prisoners  were  taken. 
Among  these  was  a  patriotic  alderman  of 
London,  Read  by  name,  who,  having  con- 
tumaciously refused  to  pav  his  portion  of 
a  benevcdence  demanded  from  the  city  by 
Henry  VIII.  was  sent  by  royal  authority 
to  serve  against  the  Scots.  These,  at  settling 
his  ransom,  he  found  still  more  exorbitant 
in  their  exactions  than  the  monarch.— Rbo- 
PATH'S  BortUr  History^  p.  <63. 

Evers  was  much  rqrrettea  Inr  King  Henry, 
who  swore  to  avenge  nis  death  upon  Angus, 
against  whom  he  conceived  himself  to  have 
particular  grounds  of  resentment,  on  account 
of  favours  received  by  the  earl  at  his  hands. 
Theanswer  of  Angus  was  worthy  of  a  Douglas: 
*Is  our  brother-in-law  oflenoed,'  saia  he. 
*that  I,  as  a  good  Scotsman,  have  avenged 
my  ravaged  country,  and  the  ddaoed 
tombs  of  my  ancestors,  upon  Ralph  Evers? 


They  iK-ere  better  men  than  he,  and  I  wai 
bound  to  do  no  less — and  will  be  take  my 
life  for  that  ?  Little  knows  King  Henry  the 
skiru  of  Kimetable :  I  can  keep  myself  there 
against  all  his  English  host'— UODSCROFT. 

Such  was  the  noted  battle  of  Ancram 
Moor.  The  spot  on  which  it  was  fought 
is  called  Lilvard's  Edge,  from  an  Ams- 
xonian  Scottin  woman  of  that  name,  who  b 
reported,  by  tradition,  to  have  distinguished 
herself  in  the  same  manner  as  Squire 
Witheringtoo.  The  old  people  point  oat 
her  monument,  now  broken  ana  defaced. 
The  inscription  is  said  to  have  been  legible 
within  this  century,  and  to  have  run  thus : 

'Fair  naidea  LyIHard  Baa  under  tfab  stane. 
Little  waa  bar  suture,  but  ffraat  waa  her  faoK : 
Upon  tiie  Eaglisb  louns  ilie  laid  monv  Uuunps, 
And,  when  her  less  ware  cutted  oC  she  fought  upoo 
herannnpa.^ 

Vide  Aocotmt  ^th*  Pmrish  ^  MetrtM. 


ft  i4)peara,  from  a j 


s,  from  a  passage  in  Stowe,  that 
of  Lord  fivers  held  also  a  grant 
of  Scottish  lands  from  an  Engltsh  mooardi. 
*  I  have  seen,*  says  the  historian,  *  under  the 
broad-seale  of  the  sakl  King  Edward  L 
a  manor,  called  Ketnes.  in  the  county  01 
Forfare^  m  Scotland,  ana  neere  the  fiutbeat 
part  of  the  same  nation  northward,  given  to 
lohn  Ure  and  his  heirea,  ancestor  to  tbe  Lord 
IJre,  that  now  is.  for  hb  service  done  in  these 
partes,  with  market,  &c.  dated  at  Laaeroost, 
the  soth  day  of  October,  anno  r^^  34-*~ 
Stowb's  Annals^  p.  aia  This  grant,  Hke 
that  of  Henry,  must  have  been  dangerous 
to  the  receiver. 


None  IL 


That  nun  who  m^gr  beholds  tht  day,— V,  667. 

The  circumstance  of  the  nun,  *  who  never 
saw  the  day,'  is  not  entirely  imannary. 
About  fifty  years  ago  an  unfortunate  KmaJe 
wanderer  took  up  her  residence  in  a  dark 
vault,  among  the  ruins  of  Dryburgh  Abbey, 
which,  during  the  day,  she  never  quitted. 
When  night  tell,  she  issued  from  this  miser- 
able habitation,  and  went  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Haliburton  of  Newmains,  the  Editor's 
great-grandfttther,  or  to  that  of  Mr.  Erdcine 
of  Shalfield,  twogentleroen  of  tbe  neighbour- 
hood. From  their  charity,  she  obtained  such 
necessaries  as  she  could  be  previdled  upoo  to 
accoDt.  At  twelve,  each  night,  she  lighted  her 
candle^  and  returned  to  ber  vault,  assuring 
her  friendly  neighbours,  that,  during  her 
absence,  her  habitation  was  arrangM  by 
a  spirit,  to  whom  she  gave  the  uncouu  name 
of  FiUUps\  describing  him  as  a  little  man, 
wearing  heavy  iron  shoea  with  which  be 
trampled  the  day  floor  of  the  vault,  to  dispel 
the  damps.  This  circumstance  caused  her  to 
be  regarded,  by  the  well-informed,  with  com- 
passicm,  as  deranged  in  her  understanifing; 
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and  by  the  va^ar,  with  some  d^jee  of  terror. 
The  cause  of  her  adopting^  this  extraordinary 
mode  of  life  she  would  never  explain.  It  was, 
however,  believed  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
a  vow,  that  daring^  the  absence  of  a  man  to 
whom  she  was  attached,  she  would  never  look 
apon  the  son.  Her  lover  never  returned. 
He  fell  during  the  civil  war  of  1745-61  <uid 


she  never  more  would  behold  the  light  of 
day. 

The  vault,  or  rather  dungeon,  in  which  this 
unfortunate  woman  lived  and  died.passes  still 
by  the  name  of  the  supernatural  being,  with 
which  its  gloom  was  tenanted  by  her  disturbed 
imagination,  and  few  of  the  neighbouring 
peasants  dare  enter  it  by  night— 1£^. 


CADYOW  CASTLE. 


Thb  mins  of  Cadyow.  or  Cadzow  Castle, 
the  ancient  baroniai  residence  of  the  family 
o(  Hamilton,  are  sitoated  upon  the  precipitous 
banks  of  the  river  Evan,  about  two  miles 
above  its  Junction  with  the  Clyde.  It  was 
dismantled,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil 
War8,dnringthereignoftheun  ortnnateMary. 
to  whose  cause  the  house  of  Hamilton  devoted 
themselves  with  a  generous  seal,  which  oc- 
casioned their  temporary  obscurity,  and,  very 
nearly,  their  total  ruin.  The  situation  of  the 
ruins,  emboftomed  in  wood,  darkened  by  ivy 
and  creeping  shrubs,  and  overhanginjg  the 
brawling  torrent,  is  romantic  in  the  highest 
degree.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cadyow 
is  a  grove  of  immense  oaks,  the  remains  of 
the  l^ledonian  Forest,  which  anciently 
extended  through  the  south  of  Scotlanci^ 
from  the  eastern  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Some  of  these  trees  measure  twenty-five  feet, 
and  upwards,  in  circumference ;  and  the  state 
of  decay  in  wnich  they  now  appear  shows  that 
they  have  witnessed  the  rites  of  the  Druida 
Th«  whole  scenery  Is  included  in  the  magnifi- 
cent and  extensive  park  of  the  Dul^  of 
Hamilton.  There  was  long  preserved  in  this 
forest  the  breed  of  the  Scottish  wild  cattle, 
until  their  ferodty  occasioned  their  being  ex- 
tirpated,  about  forty  years  a^o'.  Their  ap- 
pearance was  beautiful,  being  milk-white, 
with  black  muscles,  horns,  and  hoofa  The 
bolb  are  describea  by  ancient  authors  as 
haring  white  manes:  but  those  of  latter  da3rs 
had  lost  that  pecuharity,  perhaps  by  intei^ 
mixture  with  the  tame  breed. 

I  n  detailing  the  death  of  the  Regent  Murray, 
which  is  made  the  subject  of  the  ballad,  it 
woold  be  injustice  to  my  reader  to  use  other 
words  thui  those  of  Dr.  Robertson,  whose 
account  of  that  memorable  event  forms  a 
beautiful  piece  of  historical  painting. 

*  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  the 
person  who  committed  thisbarnunous  action. 
He  had  been  condemned  to  death  soon  after 


I  Couodnff  from  the  appeanuice  of  TMe  Border 
Miftstrelsyt  1809-3.  Locknart  points  out  that  ao  late 
"     a  herd  of  those  cattle  stiU  remained  in 


the  battle  of  Langside,  as  we  have  already 
related,  and  owed  bis  life  to  the  Regenta 
clemency.  But  part  of  his  estate  haa  been 
bestowed  upon  one  of  the  Regent^s  favourites, 
who  seised  nis  house,  and  turned  out  his  wife, 
naked,  in  a  cold  night,  into  the  open  fields^ 
where,  before  next  morning,  she  became 
furiously  mad.  This  injuiy  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  him  than  the  benefit  he  had 
received,  and  from  that  moment  he  vowed  to 
be  revenged  of  the  Regent.  Party  rage 
strengthened  and  inflamedhis  private  resent- 
ment. His  kinsmetL  the  Hamiltona  applauded 
the  enterprise.  The  maxims  of  that  age 
justified  tne  most  desperate  course  he  could 
take  to  obtain  vengeance.  He  followed  the 
Regent  for  some  tirocL  and  watched  for  an 
opportunity  to  strike  the  blow.  He  resolved 
at  last  to  wait  till  his  enemy  should  uiive  at 
Linlithgow,  through  which  Tut  wag  to  pan*  sn 
his  way  from  littrlinF  to  Edinburgh.  He  took 
his  stand  in  a  wooden  ^W^ixy^  which  haii  a 
window  towards  the  street;  spread  a  feathpr- 
bed  on  the  lloor  ta  binder  the  noiiic  of  his 
feet  from  being  heard  ;  iiuirg:  tip  ^  black  doth 
behind  him,  ibat  hi»  shadoiv  niight  not  b« 
observed  from  wiThout-  and,  aJter  ilW  (hia 
preparation,  calmly  e^pect^^d  the  Ri-j^enCi 
approach,  who  had  lotlijed,  fjuring  thiMnt^ht, 
in  a  house  not  far  dkfanr.  Some  indistinct 
information  of  ihd  danger  which  thrpatenvd 
him  had  be«n  cotiveyed  to  ihe  Regent,  and 
he  paid  so  murh  regard  to  it,  that  he  reiDlvcd' 
to  return  1^  iht:  si/nr"  ^titt  thrtju^b  whtch  he 
had  entered,  and  10  't  Lcb  n  compass  round 
the  town.  But,  as  the  crowd  about  the  gate 
was  great,  and  he  himself  unacquainted  with 
fear,  ne  proceeded  directly  along^  the  street ; 
and  the  throng  of  people  obligtnjjr  him  to 
move  very  slowly,  gave  the  assassin  time  to 
take  so  true  an  aim,  that  he  shot  him,  with 
a  single  bullet,  through  the  lower  part  of  his 
belly,  and  killed  the  horse  of  a  gentleman 
who  rode  on  his  other  side.  His  followers 
instantly  endeavoured  to  break  into  the 
house  whence  the  blow  had  come ;  but  they 
found  the  door  strongly  barricaded,  and, 
before  it  could  be  forced  open,  Hamilton  had 
mounted  a  fleet  horse,  which  stood  ready 
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for  him  at  a  back  paasajj^e,  and  was  jg^ot  far 
beyond  their  reach.  The  Regent  died  the 
same  ni^ht  of  his  wtinn6.'—//isfory  qf 
ScotlandC^ooW  v. 

Bothwellhaugh  rode  straight  to  Hamilton, 
where  he  was  received  in  triomph :  for  the 
ashes  of  the  houses  in  Clydesdale,  which  had 
been  bamed  by  Marray*s  army,  were  yet 
smoking;  and  party  prejudice,  the  habits 
of  the  age,  ana  the  enormity  of  the  pro- 
vocation, seemed  to  his  kinsmen  to  justify 
the  deed.  After  a  short  abode  at  Hamilton, 
this  fierce  and  determined  man  left  Scotland, 
and  served  in  Prance,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  family  of  Guise,  to  whom  he  was  doubtless 
recommended  by  having  avenged  the  cause 
of  their  niece.  Queen  Mary,  upon  her  un- 
grateful brother.  De  Thou  has  recorded,  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  enjgage  him  to 
assassinate  Caspar  de  Coligni,  the  famous 
Admiral  of  France,  and  the  buckler  of  the 
Huguenot  cause.  But  the  character  of 
Bothwellhaugh  was  mistaken.  He  was  no 
mercenary  trader  in  blood,  and  rejected  the 
offer  with  contempt  and  indignation.  He  had 
no  authority,  he  said,  from  Scotland  to 
commit  murders  in  France ;  he  had  avenged 
his  own  just  quarrel,  but  he  would  neither, 
for  price  nor  prayer,  avenge  that  of  another 
TOAsx.—Tkuanus^  cap.  46. 

The  Rej^nt^s  death  happened  January  23, 
1569.  It  IS  applauded  or  stigmatised,  by 
contemporary  Historians,  according  to  their 
reliirious  or  party  prejuaices.  The  triumph 
of  Blackwood  is  unbounded.  He  not  only 
extols  the  pious  feat  of  Bothwellhaugh, 
'w^ho,*  he  observes,  'satisfied,  with  a  single 
ounce  of  lead,  him  whose  sacrilegious  avance 
had  stripped  the  metropolitan  church  of 
St.  Andrews  of  its  covering* ;  but  he  as- 
cribes it  to  immediate  divine  imniration, 
and  the  escape  of  Hamilton  to  little  less  than 
the  miraculous  interference  of  the  Deity. — 
Jbbb.  vol.  ii.  p.  263.  With  equal  injustice,  it 
was,  by  others,  made  the  ground  of  a  general 
national  reflection ;  for,  when  Mather  urged 
Bemey  to  iMsassinate  Burleigh,  and  qu<Sed 
the  examples  of  Poltrot  and  Bothwellhaugh, 
the  other  conmirator  answered,  *  that  neyther 
Poltrot  nor  Hambleton  did  attempt  their 
enterpryse,  without  some  reason  or  con- 
sideration to  lead  them  to  it ;  as  the  one,  by 
hvre,  and  promise  of  preferment  or  rewarde; 
tne  other,  upon  desperate  mind  of  reven^ 
for  a  lyttle  wrong  done  unto  him,  as  the 
report  goethe,  according  to  the  vyle  tra3rterooa 
djrsposysyon  of  the  hoole  natyon  of  the 
Scottes.*—MuROin*s  Siait  FoLpers^  voL  i. 
P-197.  

Note  I. 

Sound  tk€  pryst  /-P.  668. 

/V^xv— The  note  blown  at  the  death  of  the 

game.     *In   Caledonia  olim  frequens  erat 

sylvestris  quidam  bos,  nunc  vero  rarior,  qui, 

colore  caadidissimo,  jubam  densam  et  de- 


missam  instar  leonis  gestat,  tmcoleatos  ac 
ferns  ab  humano  genere  abhorrena,  ut  qoae- 
cnnque  homines  vel  maaibus  oontrectarint, 
vel  halitn  perflaverint,  ab  iis  multos  post  dies 
omnino  abstinuerunt.  Ad  hoc  tanta  andacia 
huic  bovi  indita  erat,  ut  non  solum  irritatas 
equites  furenter  prosterneret,  sed  ne  tantillom 
lacesdtus  omnes  promiscue  homines  oomibus 
ac  ungnlis  petent ;  ac  canum,  qui  apnd  nos 
feroctssimi  sunt,  impetus  plane  contemneret. 
Ejus  cames  cartilagioosae,  sed  saporis  soa- 
vteimL  Erat  is  olim  j>er  illam  vasttssimain 
Caledoniae  sylvam  frequens,  sed  humana 
ingluvie  jam  assamptns  tribus  tantnm  tods 
est  reliquuSj  StrivUingii,  Cnmbemaldiae,  et 
Khicamiae.'— Lbslabus,  ScoUom  Description 
13.— (See  a  note  00  CastU  Darngtroms^ 
'avcrley  Novels.] 


^. 


NOTBIL 


Stem  Oatid  replied.-  P.  668. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  second  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  commendator  of 


cause  of  that  unfortunate  princess.  He  led 
the  van  of  her  army  at  the  fatal  battle  of 
Langside.  and  was  one  of  the  commanders 
at  the  Raid  of  Stirling,  which  had  so  nearly 

gven  complete  success  to  the  Queen's  factioo. 
e  was  ancestor  of  the  present  [  1803]  Marqaii 
of  Aberoom. 


NotbHL 


WbodJkomseiee,—P.  668. 

This  barony,  stretching  along  the  banks 
of  the  Esk,  near  Auchendinnv,  belonged  to 
Bothwellhaingh,  in  right  of  his  wife.  The 
nuns  of  the  mansion,  from  whence  die  was 
ocpelled  in  the  brutal  manner  which  occa- 
sioner!  her  "Ipath,  arc  jrtil!  to  be  seen  in 
a  hcilln^  ^\vn  tt^^vMe  ilic  rivrr.  Fofmlar 
report  b/niinta  ihe-m  wilh  tbe  mtltss  ghost 
of  thf!  Latly  Bo4hw'dll!iAU]th ;  wbrmi,  liow- 
eV'^T,  itDDnroiind^  iftitb  LaJyAnne  DotliweU, 
whose  Lamrrrt  ts  so  p<>puJkr,  This  spectre 
is  ^Q  ir-nadoua  wf  her  figiiiJi*  that,  apart  of 
thf  tftQurs  dI  the  anc]«it  cclLfioc  having  been 
etnpJoyeH  m  haiUMngor  rt:^viL\nn^  ihe  present 
MV'Oij'lhmtscltt',  she  haj  detmeii:  it  a  ^nart  of  her 
privilege  to  Kaunt  thsit  hoose  alsD  ;  .md,  even 
of  very  Itttp  fCAit^  has  «3(citc*i  eonnderable 
diHHirljancc:i*i4ti?rri>ramQn^  tlirr  ijiamestica. 
TI11A  t«  n  morc  remArk&bJc  nndiraTioii  of  the 
rij^Afs  o/j^Jt&sfs,  as  the  ficesmt  MrModhooae- 
Icc,  wbirh  gi^-ea  hi*  taW  to  tlit  Honourable 
Aleiander  FrasPT  Tytlrr,  a  ariiRUir  of  the 
Colifiop  or  Jfu^tir*',  ii  Aiiuateii  ftn  the  slope 
of  th«lVtitland  hill 9.^  di^tafit  a.t  IvaM  Foarmtfes 
from  hrriKTOpcr  abo«l*,  Shr  alw^v^t  appears 
in  white,  SEul  with  hrr  cliitd  m  li 
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Note  IV. 

Drives  to  Uu  Uap  his  jaeUd  strntL-^V,  669. 

Birrel  informs  as,  that  Bothwellhaagb. 
being  cloeelv  paraaed,  *  after  that  spar  and 
wand  had  tailed  him,  he  drew  forth  his 
dagger,  and  strocke  his  horse  behind,  whilk 
caoaed  the  horse  to  leap  a  very  brode  stanke 
[i.e.  ditchl  by  whilk  means  he  escapit,  and 

Sit  away  from  all  the  rest  of  the  horses.'— 
ISKBL^S  Diary^  p.  18. 


NOTB  V. 


FrofM  iht  wild  Bordsr*s  humbled  side, 
—P.  669. 

Marray's  death  took  place  shortly  after  an 
expedition  to  the  Borders;  which  is  thas 
commemorated  by  the  aothor  of  his  Elegy  :— 

*So  hSTinff  stabHscM  all  thinfir  in  this  sort. 
To  LJddisdaill  airaiio  he  dkfresort. 
Throw  Ewisdail.  EskcUlU  and  att  the  daOb  rode  iM, 
And  also  lay  three  niffhts  hi  Cannabie. 
Whair  na  prince  lay  tnir  hundred  yetris  before. 
Nae  thief  durst  stir,  they  did  hfan  feir  sa  sair ; 
And.  that  thay  sold  na  nalr  thair  thift  aD^re, 
Threescore  axidtwdf  he  brocht  of  thame  m  pledfire. 
Syne  wardit  thame.  whiOc  maid  the  rest  keep  ordour ; 
Than  mjrcht  the  rasch-bus  keep  ky  on  the  Border.* 
SeoMsA  Poems,  x6ih  etntwry,  p.  93a. 


Note  VI. 


With  hachbut  bent.—V.  669. 

Hackbut  3m/— Gan  cockU  The  carbine, 
with  which  the  Regent  was  shot,  is  presenred 
at  Hamilton  Palace.  It  b  a  brass  piece,  of 
a  middling  Icofth,  very  small  in  the  bore, 
and,  what  israUier  extraordinary,  appears  to 
have  been  rifled  or  indented  in  the  barrel. 
It  had  a  matchlock,  for  which  a  modem 
firelock  has  been  injadidoosly  sabstitated. 


NotbVIL 


The  wild  Mac/arlanes^  piaided  dan, 
-.P.669. 

This  clan  of  Lennox  Highlanders  were 
attached  to  the  Regent  Marray.  Hollinshed, 
speaking  of  the  battle  of  Langside,  says^  *  In 
this  batayle  the  vallancie  of  an    Heiland 

Smtleman,  named  Macfarlane,  stood  the 
egent*s  part  in  great  steede ;  for,  in  the 
hottest  brante  of  the  fighte,  he  came  ap  with 
two  handred  of  his  friendes  and  coantrymen, 
and  so  manfally  gave  in  apon  the  flanlcev  of 
the  Qaeen*s  people,  that  he  was  a  great 
cause  of  the  disordering  of  them.  This  Mac- 
larlane  bad  been  lately  before,  as  I  have 


heard,  condemned  to  die,  for  some  oatrags 
by  him  committed,  and  obtayning  pardon 
tnroagh  soyte  of  the  Coantess  <^  Marray,  he 
recompensed  that  demende  by  this  piece  of 
service  now  at  this  batayle.*  t^derwood*s 
accoant  is  less  lavoorable  to  the  Macfarlanes. 
He  states  that  'Macfarlane,  with  his  Htgh- 
landmen,  fled  from  the  wing  where  they  were 
set.  The  Lord  Lindsay,  who  stood  nearest 
to  them  in  the  Regent's  battle,  said,  *  Let 
them  go !  I  shall  fiiltheir  place  better :  *  and 
so,  stepping  forward,  with  a  company  of 
fresh  men,  diarged  the  enemy,  whose  spears 
were  now  n)ent,  with  long  weapons,  so  that 
they  were  driven  back  by  force,  being  before 
almost  overthrown  by  the  avaantgoard  and 
harqnebosierB,  and  so  were  tonieato  flight.* 
— Caldbbwooo*8  MS.  apud  Kbith,  p.  480. 
Melville  mentions  the  flight  of  the  vanguard, 
but  states  it  to  have  been  commancfed  by 
Morton,  and  composed  chiefly  of  commoners 
of  the  barony  of  Renfrew. 


Note  VIII. 


GUncaim  and  stout  Parkhead  were 
-P. 

The  Earl  of  Glencaim  was  a  steady  ad- 


herent of  the  Regent  George 
Parkhead  was  a  natural  brother  of  tl 
of  Morton,  whose  hoTK  was  killed 
same  ball  by  which  Marray  fell. 


Ivj 
:las  of 
cBarl 
by  the 


Note  IX. 


haggard  Lindesafs  iron  efe^ 

That  saw /air  Mary  weep  in  vtun. — P.  669. 

Lord  I^ndsay,  of  the  Byres,  was  the  most 
ferodous  and  mrutal  of  the  Regent's  faction, 
and,  as  such,  was  employed  to  extort  Mary's 
signature  to  the  deed  of  resignation  presented 
to  her  in  Lochleven  Castle.  He  discharged 
his  commission  with  the  most  savage  rigoar ; 
and  it  is  even  said,  that  when  the  weeping 
captive,  in  the  act  of  signing,  averted  her 
eyes  from  the  fatal  deed,  he  pinched  her  arm 
with  the  grasp  of  his  iron  glove. 


NotbX. 


So  close  the  minions  crowded  nigh.—  P.  669. 

Not  only  had  the  Regent  notice  of  the 
intended  attempt  upon  his  life,  but  even  of 
the  venr  house  from  which  it  was  threatened. 
With  tnat  infatuation  at  which  men  wonder, 
after  sach  events  have  happened,  be  deemed 
it  would  be  a  sufficient  precaution  to  ride 
briskly  past  the  dangeroos  spot.  But  even 
this  was  prevented  by  the  crowd :  so  thsC 
Bothwellhaugh  had  time  to  take  a  deliberate 
aim.— Spottiswoode,  p.  933.    Buckamam. 
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THE  GRAY  BROTHER. 


The  imperfect  state  of  this  boUad,  which 
was  written  aereral  3reara  ago,  is  not  a  ctr- 
conntance  affected  for  the  |mrpoae  of  giving 
it  that  peculiar  interest  which  is  often  foana 
to  arise  from  angratified  cariosity.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  Editor's  intention  to  have 
completed  the  tale,  if  he  had  found  himself 
able  to  socceed  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
Yielding  to  the  opinion  of  persons,  whose 
nidgment,  if  not  biassed  by  the  partiality  of 
friendship,  is  entitled  to  deference,  he  nas 


ttng  these  VQ 
to  his  intention  of  entirely  suppressing  them. 
The  tradition,  upon  which   the   tale  is 


Ton  came  co  ums  luaawieage  oi  uiis  ctrcam- 
nce.  and  learned  also,  that  the  lovers 
riea  on  their  guilty  intercourse  by  the 
inivance  of  the  lady's  nurse,  who  lived  at 


preferredinserting  these  verses  as  a  firagmeat, 
•    "^^   •  '  itionc         •    '  •       ' 

.    dition,  upon  ^ 

founded,  regards  a  house  upon  the  barony  of 
Gilmerton,  near  Lasswade,  in  Mid-Lothian. 
This  building,  now  called  Gilmerton  Grange, 
was  originally  named  Bumdale,  from  the 
following  tragic  adventure.    The  barony  of 
Gilmerton  belonged,  of  yore,  to  a  gentle- 
man named  Heron,  who  had  one  beautiful 
daughter.    This  young  lady  was  seduced  by 
the  Abbot  of  Newbattle,  a  richly  endowed 
abbey,  upon  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk, 
now   a  seat  of  the   Marquis  of  Lothian. 
Heron  came  to  the  knowltage  of  thb  drcum- 
stant  ■  '  *     *       ...... 

canity  , 

connivance  of  the  lady's  nurse, 
this  house  of  Gilmerton  Grange,  or  Bumdale. 
He  formed  a  resolution  of  bloody  vengeance, 
undeterred  by  the  supposed  sanctity  of  the 
clerical  character,  or  by  the  stronger  claims 
of  natural  affection.  Choosing,  therefore, 
a  dark  and  windy  night,  when  the  objects  of 
his  vengeance  were  engaged  in  a  stolen  inter- 
view»  he  set  fire  to  a  stack  of  dried  thorns, 
and  other  combustiblea  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  piled  against  the  house,  and  reduced  to 
a  pile  of  glowing  ashes  the  dwelling,  with  all 
its  inmates  ^ 

The  scene  with  whidi  the  ballad  opens 
was  suggested  by  the  following  curious 
passage,  extracted  from  the  Life  of  Alex- 
ander Peden,  one  of  the  wandering  and  per- 
secuted teachers  of  the  sect  of  Cameronians, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II  and  his 
successor,  James.  This  person  was  supposed 
by  his  followers,  and,  pernaps,  really  believed 
himself,  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural  gifts ; 
for  the  wild  scenes  which  tney  frequented, 
and  the  constant  dangers  which  were  fncurrea 
through  their  proscription,  deepened  upon 
their  minds  the  gloom  ot  superstition,  so 
general  in  that  age. 

'About  the  same  time  he  (Peden]  came  to 


1  This  tndhlan  was 
John  Ctaffc.   Esq.  of  EkUa, 
w>0M  Nova/  TattUs, 


to  me   by 
of  an  Bss»y 


Andrew  Nonnand*s  house,  in  the  pariah  of 
AUoway,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  being  to  preach 
at  night  in  his  bam.    After  he  came  in,  he 


AUoway,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  being  to  preach 
at  night  in  his  bam.  After  he  came  in,  he 
halted  a  little,  leaning  upon  a  chair-back. 


with  his  face  covered ;  when  he  lifted  up  his 
head,  he  said,  "  They  are  in  this  house  that 
I  have  not  one  wonfof  salvation  unto" ;  be 
halted  a  little  again,  saying,  ''This  is  strange, 
that  the  devil  will  not  go  out,  that  we  may 
begin  our  work!"  Them  there  was  a  woman 
went  out,  ill-looked  upon  almost  all  her  life^ 
and  to  her  djring  hour,  for  a  witch,  with 
many  presumptions  of  the  same.  It  escaped 
me.  In  the  former  passages,  what  John  Mnir- 
head  (whom  I  have  often  mentioned)  told  ok, 
that  when  he  came  from  Ireland  to  Galloway, 
he  was  at  family-worship,  and  giving  socne 
notes  upon  the  Scripture  read,  when  a  very 
ill-loolungman  cam&  and  sat  down  withfai  tlie 
door,  at  the  back  of  the  kalian  (partitioo  of 
the  cottage]:  immediately  he  halted  and 
said,  "There  is  some  imhappy  body  just  xxm 
come  into  this  house.  I  cnarge  him  to  go 
out,  and  not  stc^  my  mouth  1  '*^  This  person 
went  out.  and  he  insttl4d\ytetA  on],  yet  be  saw 
him  neither  come  in  nor  go  out.' — Tkg  Lift 
and  Prophecig9  of  Mr,  AUxander  Ptdtn^ 
laU  MinisUrtftkt  Ges^aiNam  GUuiuc*^ 
in  Gaihway^  part  ii.  |  ao. 

A  friendly  correspondent  remarks,  'that 
the  incapadtv  of  proceeding  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  religious  duty,  when  a  contaminated 
person  is  present,  is  of  much  higher  antiquity 
than  the  era  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Alexaader 
Ffeden.*>-Vide  Hy^gini  Fabnlas^  cmpw  siu 
*  Medea  Corintho  exul,  Athenas,  ad  Aegcum 
Pandionis  filium  devenit  in  hospitlnm,  eiqae 
nnpsit. . .  Postea  sacerdos  Dianae  Mcdean 
exagitare  coepit,  regique  negabat  sacra  caste 
laoNtt  posse,  eo  quod  in  ea  dvitate  eaaec 
muKer  venefica  et  scelerata ;  time  exulatar.* 


NotbL 

Frvm  thai  fair  doms  wfur*  tuit  it  paid 
By  biasi  ^bngUfrgt.^^,  671. 

The  barony  of  Pennycuik,  the-  prtmerty 
of  Sir  George  Clerk,  Bartn  is  held  by  a 
singular  tenure ;  the  proprietor  being;  bound 
to  stt  upon  a  large  rocky  fragment  called  the 
Buckstaae^and  wind  three  blasts  of  a  horn, 
when  the  Kii^  shall  come  to  hunt  on  the 
Borough  Mnir,  near  Edinburgh.  Hence  the 
family  have  adopted  as  their  crest  a  demi- 
forester  proper,  winding  a  horn,  with  the 
motto,  Prt*  for  a   SuasL    The   beantiiU 


both  oa  account  of  the  architecture  . 
surrounding  scenery. 
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NonlL 
Anckendinny^M  koMtljrUuU. — P.  671. 


Anchendinny,  situated  upon  the  Bol 
below  Pfcnnycnik.  the  present  residence 
the  ingenious  H.  Mackensie,  Esq^  anthor 
the  ManofFMiing^  &c.— Edition  1803. 


Note  III. 

Haunted  WaadAotugUe.—V.  671. 

For  the  traditions  connected  with  this 
rainoos  mansion,  see  Ballad  <^  *Cadyow 
Castle,'  Note  III,  p.  690U 


Note  IV. 

MthnlU^s  beteky  grove. — P.  671. 

MelTille  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Melville,  to  whom  it 
gires  the  title  of  Viscoont,  is  delightfally 
sitnated  npon  the  Eske,  near  Lasswade. 


NotbV. 

RoslMs  rocky  glen.— V,  671. 

The  nitns  of  Roslin  Castle,  the  baronial 
resideoce  of  the  ancient  family  of  St.  Clair. 
The  Gothic  chapel,  which  is  still  in  beaatifnl 
preserration,  with  the  romantic  and  woody 
dell  in  which  they  are  situated,  belong  to  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  the 
representative  of  the  former  Lords  of  Roslin. 


NotbVI. 

DeOkeitK—V.  671. 

The  Yillage  and  castle  of  Dalkeith  bekmged 
of  old  to  the  famoos  Earl  of  Morton,  bot 
is  now  the  residence  of  the  noble  family 
of  Boccleoch.  The  park  extends  along  the 
Eske,  which  is  there  joined  by  its  sister 
stfeam  of  the  same  name. 


NoteVIL 


Claeeie  Hamdhomden^—V.  671. 

Hawthomden,  the  residence  of  the  poet 
Dmmmond.  A  house  of  more  modem  date 
is  enclosed,  as  it  were,  by  the  rains  of  the 
ancient  castle,  and  overhangs  a  tremmdoos 
precipice  npon  the  banks  of  the  Eske,  per- 
forated by  winding  caves,  which  in  former 
times  were  a  refuge  to  the  oppressed  patriots 
of  Scotland.  Here  Dmmmond  received  Ben 
Tonson,  who  journeyed  from  London  on  foot 
in  order  to  visit  him.  The  beauty  of  this 
striking  scene  has  been  much  injured  of 
late  years  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
axe.  The  traveller  now  looks  in  vain  for  the 
leafy  bower, 

'Where  Jonion  sat  tn  Dmnunond's  lodal  shade. 

Upon  the  whole,  tracing  the  Eske  from 
its  source  till  it  joins  the  sea  at  Musselbui^gfa. 
no  stream  in  Scotland  can  boast  sucba  vanea 
succession  of  the  most  interesting  objects, 
as  well  as  of  the  most  romantic  and  beauttfu  1 
scenery.  1803.  .  .—The  beautiful  scenery  of 
Hawthomden  has.  since  the  above  note  was 
written,  recoverea  all  its  proper  ornament  of 
wood.  1831. 
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(ARRANGED    IN    CHRONOLOGICAL    ORDER.) 


HIS  FIRST  LINES. 

(Preserved  by  his  Mother.) 

In  awful  ruins  iEtna  thunders  nigh, 
And  sends  in  pitchy  whirlwinds  to 

the  sky 
Black  clouds  of  smoke,  which,  still  as 

they  aspire, 
From   their  dark  sides  there  bursts 

the  glowing  fire ; 
At  other  times  huge  balls  of  fire  are 

toss'd 
That  lick  the  stars,  and  in  the  smoke 

are  lost : 
Sometimes  the  mount,  with  vast  con- 
vulsions torn, 
Emits  huge   rocks,   which  instantly 

are  borne 
With  loud   explosions  to  the  starry 

skies, 
The  stones  made  liquid  as  the  huge 

mass  flies, 
Then  back  again  with  greater  weight 

recoils. 
While    ^tna   thundering   from    the 

bottom  boils. 


ON  A  THUNDERSTORM. 

(1783.) 
{Preserved  by  his  Schoolfnaster,) 

Loud  o'er  my   head    though   awfiil 
thunders  roll, 

And  vivid  lightnings  flash  from  pole 
to  pole. 

Yet  *tis  thy  voice,  my  God,  that  bids 
them  fly, 

Thy    arm    directs    those    lightnings 
through  the  sky. 

Then  let  the  good  thy  mighty  name 
revere. 

And  hardened  sinners  thy  just  venge- 
ance fear. 


ON  THE  SETTING  SUN. 

(1783-) 

{Preserved  by  his  SchooimasUr.) 

Those  evening  clouds,  that  setting  ray. 

And  beauteous  tints,  serve  to  display 

Their  great  Creator's  praise ; 
Then  let  the  short-lived  thing  cali'd 


Whose  life's  comprised  within  a  span. 
To  him  his  homage  raise. 
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We  often  praise  the  evening  clouds. 
And  tints  so  gay  and  bold, 

But  seldom  think  upon  our  God, 
Who  tinged  these  clouds  with  gold  t 


THE  VIOLET. 

(1797.) 

The  violet  in  her  greenwood  bower, 
Where  birchen  boughs  with  hazels 
mingle. 

May  boast  itself  the  fairest  flower 
In  glen,  or  copse,  or  forest  dingle. 

Though  fair  her  gems  of  azure  hue. 
Beneath  the  dewdrop's  weight  re- 
clining ; 
I've  seen  an  eye  of  lovelier  blue, 
More  sweet  through  wat'ry  lustre 
shining. 

The  summer  sun  that  dew  shall  dry, 
Ere  yet  the  day  be  past  its  morrow ; 

Nor  longer  in  my  false  love's  eye 
Remain'd  the  tearof  parting  sorrow. 


TO  A  LADY 

WITH   FLOWERS   FROM   THE   ROMAN 
WALL. 

(1797) 

Take   these    flowers  which,  purple 
waving, 

On  the  ruin*d  rampart  grew. 
Where,  the  sons  of  freedom  braving, 

Rome's  imperial  standards  flew. 

Warriors  from  the  breach  of  danger 
Pluck  no  longer  laurels  there ; 

They  but  yield  the  passing  stranger 
Wild-flower  wreaths  for  Beauty's 
hair. 


BOTHWELL'S  SISTERS  THREE. 

A   FRAGMENT. 
(I799-) 

When    fruitful    Clydesdale's    apple- 
bowers 
Are  mellowing  in  the  noon, 
When  sighs  round  Pembroke's  ruin*d 
towers 
The  sultry  breath  of  June, 

When  Clyde,  despite  his  sheltering 
wood. 

Must  leave  his  channel  dry, 
And  vainly  o'er  the  limpid  flood 

The  angler  guides  his  fly, — 

If  chance  by  Bothwell's  lovely  braes 
A  wanderer  thou  hast  been, 

Or  hid  thee  from  the  summer's  blaze 
In  Blantyre's  bowers  of  green, 

Full  where  the  copsewood  opens  wild 
Thy  pilgrim  step  hath  staid. 

Where  Bothwell's  towers,  in  ruin  piled 
Overlook  the  verdant  glade. 

And  many  a  tale  of  love  and  fear 
Hath  mingled  with  the  scene^ — 

Of  Bothwell's  banks  that  bloom'd  so 
dear, 
And  Bothwell's  bonny  Jean — 

O,  if  with  rugged  minstrel  lays 

Unsated  be  thy  ear, 
And  thou  of  deeds  of  other  days 

Another  tale  wilt  hear, — 

Then  all  beneath  the  spreading  beech, 

Flung  careless  on  the  lea, 
The  Gothic  muse  the  tale  shall  teach 

Of  BothwelFs  sisters  three. 

Wight  Wallace  stood  on  Deckmont 
head, 

He  blew  his  bugle  round. 
Till  the  wild  bull  in  Cadyow  wood 

Has  started  at  the  sound. 
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Saint  George's  cross,  o'er  Both  well 
hung, 

Was  waving  far  and  wide, 
And  from  the  lofty  turret  flung 

Its  crimson  blaze  on  Clyde ; 

And  rising  at  the  bugle  blast 
That  marked  the  Scottish  foe, 

Old  England's  yeomen  muster'd  fast, 
And  bent  the  Norman  bow. 

Tall  in  the  midst  Sir  Aylmer  rose, 

Proud  Pembroke's  Earl  was  he— 
WhUe 


THE  COVENANTER'S  FATE. 

(I799-) 


And  ne'er  but  once,  my  son,  he  says, 
Was  yon  sad  cavern  trod, — 

In  persecution's  iron  days, 

When  the  land  was  left  by  God. 

From  Bewlie  bog,  with  slaughter  red, 

A  wanderer  hither  drew, 
And  oft  he  stopt  and  tum'd  his  head, 

As  by  fits  the  night  wind  blew ; 

For  trampling  round  by  Cheviot  edge 
Were  heard  the  troopers  keen, 

And  frequent  from  the  Whitelaw  ridge 
The  death-shot  flash'd  between. 

The  moonbeams  through  the  misty 
shower 
On  yon  dark  cavern  fell ; 
Through  the  cloudy  night  the  snow 
gleam'd  white, 
Which  sunbeam  ne'er  could  quell. 

'  Yon  cavern  dark  is  rough  and  rude, 
And  cold  its  jaws  of  snow ; 

But  more   rough  and  rude  are  the 
men  of  blood, 
That  hunt  my  life  below  I 


*  Yon  spell-bound  den,  as  the  aged  tell, 
Was  hewn  by  demon's  hands  ; 

But  I  had  lourd  melle  with  the  fiends 
ofheU 
Than  with  Clavers  and  his  band.' 

He  heard  the  deep-mouth'd  blood- 
hound bark. 

He  heard  the  horses  neigh,  • 
He  plunged  him  in  the  cavern  daric, 

Ajid  downward  sped  his  way. 

Now  fiuntly  down  the  winding  path 
Came  the  cry  of  the  faulting  hound, 

And  the  muttcr*d   oath   of  baulked 
wrath 
Was  lost  in  hollow  sound. 

He  threw  him  on  the  flinted  floor, 
And  held  his  breath  for  fear ; 

He  rose  and  bitter  cursed  his  foes. 
As  the  sounds  died  on  his  ear : 

<  O  bare  thine  arm,  thou  battling  Lord, 
For  Scotland's  wandering  band ; 

Dash  from  the  oppressor's  grasp  the 
sword, 
And  sweep  him  from  the  land ! 

*  Forget  not  thou  thy  people's  groans 

From  dark  Dunnotter's  tower, 
Mix'd  with  the  seafowl'sshrilly  moans, 
And  ocean*s  bursting  roar  1 

*  O,  in  fell  Clavers*  hour  of  pride, 

Even  in  his  mightiest  day, 
As  bold  he  strides  through  conquers 
tide, 
O  stretch  him  on  the  clay ! 

*  His  widow  and  his  little  ones, 

O  from  their  tower  of  trust 
Remove  its  strong  foundation  stones, 
And  crush  them  in  the  dust!' 

*  Sweet  prayers  to  me !  *  a  voicereplicd ; 

'  Thrice  welcome,  guest  of  mine !' 
And  glimmering  on  the  cavern  side 
A  light  was  seen  to  shine. 
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An  aged  man,  in  amice  brown, 
Stood  by  the  wanderer*s  side ; 

By  poweHiil  charm,  a  dead  man's  arm 
The  torch's  light  supplied. 

From    each    stiff    finger,    stretch'd 
upright. 

Arose  a  ghastly  flame, 
That  waved  not  in  the  blast  of  night 

Which  through  the  cavern  came. 

O,  deadly  blue  was  that  taper's  hue. 
That  flamed  the  cavern  o'er. 

But  more  deadly  blue  was  the  ghastly 
hue 
Of  his  eyes  who  the  taper  bore. 

He  laid  on  his  head  a  hand  like  lead. 
As  heavy,  pale,  and  cold — 

<  Vengeance  be  thine,  thou  guest  of 

mine. 
If  thy  heart  be  firm  and  bold. 

<  But  if  fiunt  thy  heart,  and  caitiff  fear 

Thy  recreant  sinews  know. 
The  mountain  erne  thy  heart  shall  tear, 
Thy  nerves  the  hooded  crow.' 

The  wanderer  raised  him  updismay'd : 
<  My  soul,  by  dangers  steelM, 

Is  stubborn  as  my  border  blade, 
Which  never  knew  to  yield. 

'  And  if  thy  power  can  speed  the  hour 
Of  vengeance  on  my  foes, 

Theirs  be  the  fate  from  bridge  and  gate 
To  feed  the  hooded  crows.' 

The  Brownie  look'd  him  in  the  face. 
And  his  colour  fled  with  speed — 

*  I  fear  me,'  quoth  he,  'uneath  it  will  be 
To  match  thy  word  with  deed. 

'  In  ancient  days  when  English  bands 
Sore  ravaged  Scotland  fair, 

The  sword  and  shield  of  Scottish  land 
Was  valiant  Halbert  Kerr. 


*  A  warlock  loved  the  warrior  well, 

Sir  Michael  Scott  by  name. 
And  he  sought  for  his  sake  a  spell  to 
make» 
Should  the  Southern  foemen  tame. 

<"  Look  thou,"  he  said,  "from  Cess- 
ford  head, 
As  the  July  sun  sinks  low, 
And    when    glimmering    white     on 
Cheviot's  height 
Thou  shalt  spy  a  wreath  of  snow, 
The  spell  is  complete  which   shall 
bring  to  thy  feet 
The  haughty  Saxon  foe." 

*  For  many  a  year  wrought  the  wizard 

here, 
In  Cheviot's  bosom  low. 
Till  the  spell  was  complete,  and  in 
July's  heat 
Appear'd  December's  snow ; 
But  Cessford's  Halbert  never  came 
The  wondrous  cause  to  know. 

*  For  years  before  in  Bowden  aisle 

The  warrior's  bones  had  lain ; 
And  after  short  while,  by  female  guile. 
Sir  Michael  Scott  was  slain. 

'  But  me  and  my  brethren  in  this  cell 
His  mighty  charms  retain ; 

And  he  that  can  quell  the  powerful 
spell 
Shall  o'er  broad  Scotland  reign.' 

He  led  him  through  an  iron  door 

And  up  a  winding  stair. 
And  in  wild  amaze  did  the  wanderer 
gaze 

On  the  sight  which  open'd  there. 

Through   the    gloomy  night    flashed 
ruddy  light, — 

A  thousand  torches  glow  ; 
The  caverosehigh,  like  the  vaulted  sky, 

O'er  stalls  in  double  row. 
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In  every  stall  of  that  endless  hall 
Stood  a  steed  in  barbing  bright ; 

At  the  foot  of  each  steed,  all  arm'd 
save  the  head. 
Lay  stretch'd  a  stalwart  knight. 

In  each  mail'd  hand  was  a  naked  brand ; 

As  they  lay  on  the  black  bull's  hide, 
Each  visage  stem  did  upwards  turn, 

With  eyeballs  fiz'd  and  wide. 

A  launcegay  strong,  full  twelve  ells 
long. 

By  every  warrior  hung ; 
At  each  pommel  there,  for  battle  yare, 

A  Jedwood  axe  was  slung. 

The  casque  hung  near  each  cavalier ; 

The  plumes  waved  mournfully 
At  every  tread  which  the  wanderer 
made 

Through  the  hall  of  gramarye. 

The  ruddy  beam  of  the  torches'  gleam 
That  glared  the  warriors  on, 

Reflected  light  from  armour  bright. 
In  noontide  splendour  shone. 

And  onward  seen  in  lustre  sheen, 
Still  lengthening  on  the  sight, 

Through   the   boundless    hall   stood 
steeds  in  stall, 
And  by  each  lay  a  sable  knight 

Still  as  the  dead  lay  each  horseman 
dread. 
And  moved  nor  limb  nor  tongue ; 
Each  steed  stood  stiff  as  an  earthfast 
cliff. 
Nor  hoof  nor  bridle  rung. 

No  sounds  through  all  the  spacious  hall 

The  deadly  still  divide. 
Save  where   echoes  aloof  from  the 
vaulted  roof 

To  the  wanderer's  step  replied. 


At  length  before  his  wondering  eyes^ 
On  an  iron  column  borne, 

Of  antique  shape,  and  giant  size, 
Appear'd  a  sword  and  horn. 

'Now  choose  thee  here,'  quoth  his 
leader, 

*Thy  venturous  fortune  try ; 
Thy  woe  and  weal,  thy  boot  and  bale, 

In  yon  brand  and  bugle  lie.' 

Tothefatal  brand  he  mounted  his  hand. 
But  his  soul  did  quiver  and  quail ; 

The  life-blood  did  start  to  his  shudder- 
ing heart. 
And  left  him  wan  and  pale. 

The  brand  he  forsook,  and  the  horn 
he  took 

To  'say  a  gentle  sound ; 
But  so  wild  a  blast  from  the  bugle  brast. 

That  the  Cheviot  rock'd  around. 

From  Forth  to  Tees,  from  seas  toseas. 

The  awful  bugle  rung; 
On  Carlisle  wall,  and  Berwick  withal, 

To  arms  the  warders  sprung. 

With  clank  and  clang  the  cavern  rang. 

The  steeds  did  stamp  and  neigh ; 
And  loud  was  the  yell  as  each  warrior 
fell 

Sterte  up  with  hoop  and  cry. 

*  Woe,  woe,'  they  cried,  *  thou  caitiff 
coward, 

'  That  ever  thou  wert  bom ! 
Why  drew  ye  not  the  knightly  sword 

Before  ye  blew  the  horn  ?' 

The  morning  on  the  mountain  shone, 
And  on  the  bloody  ground, 

Hurrd  from  the  cave  with  shiver'd 
bone. 
The  mangled  wretch  was  found. 

And  still  beneath  the  cavern  dread. 

Among  the  gUdders  grey, 
A  shapeless  stone  with  lichens  spread 

Maries  where  the  wanderer  lay. 
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AT  FLODDEN. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Go  sit  old  Cheviot's  crest  below, 
And  pensive  mark  the  lingering  snow 

In  all  his  scaurs  abide. 
And  slow  dissolving  from  the  hill 
In  many  a  sightless,  soundless  rill, 

Feed  sparkling  Bowmont's  tide. 

Fair  shines  the  stream  by  bank  and  lea. 
As  wimpling  to  the  eastern  sea 

She  seeks  TilFs  sullen  bed, 
Indenting  deep  the  fatal  plain. 
Where  Scotland's  noblest,  brave  in 
vain, 

Around  their  monarch  bled. 

And  westward  hills  on  hills  you  see, 
Even  as  old  Ocean's  mightiest  sea 

Heaves  high  her  waves  of  foam, 
Dark  and  snow-ridged  from  Cutsfeld's 

wold 
To  the  proud  foot  of  Cheviot  roll'd, 

Earth's  mountain  billows  come. 


A  SONG  OF  VICTORY. 

(i8oa) 

(From  '  The  House  ofAspen,^) 

Joy  to  the  victors!  the  sons  of  old 
Aspen! 
Joy  to  the  race  of  the  battle  and 
scar! 
Glory's  proud  garland  triumphantly 
grasping; 
Generous  in  peace,  and  victorious 
in  war. 


Honour  acquiring, 
Valour  inspiring. 
Bursting^  resistless,  through  foemen 
they  go : 

War-axes  wielding, 
Broken  ranks  yielding, 
Till  from  the  battle  proud  Roderic 
retiring. 
Yields  in  wild  rout  the  fair  palm  to  his 
foe. 

Joy  to  each  warrior,  true  follower  of 
Aspen! 
Joy  to  the  heroes  that  gain'd  the 
bold  day! 
Health  to  our  wounded,  in  agony 
gasping ; 
Peace  to  our  brethren  that  fell  in 
the  fray! 

Boldly  this  morning, 
Roderic's  power  scorning, 
Well  for  their  chieflain  their  blades 
did  they  wield : 

Joy  blest  them  dying, 
/ts  Maltingen  flying, 
Low  laid  his  banners,  our  conquest 
adorning, 
llieir  death-clouded  eyeballs  descried 
on  the  field ! 

Now  to  our  home,  the  proud  mansion 
of  Aspen, 
Bend  we,  gay  victors,  triumphant 
away; 
There  each  fond  damsel,  her  gallant 
youth  clasping. 
Shall  wipe  from  his  forehead  the 
stains  of  the  fray. 

Listening  the  prancing 
Of  horses  advancing ; 
E'en  now  on  the  turrets  our  maidens 
appear. 

Love  our  hearts  warming, 
Songs  the  night  charming. 
Round  goes  the  grape  in  the  goblet 
gay  dancing ; 
Love,   wine,   and   song,   our  blithe 
evening  shall  cheer! 
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RHEnr»WEIN  LIED. 

(i«oa) 

(From  *  TJu  House  0/ Aspen,') 

What   makes   the   troopers*   frozen 
courage  muster? 
The  grapes  of  juice  divine. 
Upon  the  Rhine,  upon  the  Rhine  they 
cluster : 
Oh,  blessed  be  the  Rhine ! 

Let  fringe  and  furs,  and  many  a  rabbit- 
skin,  sirs, 
Bedeck  your  Saracen ; 
He  11  freeze  without  what  warms  our 
hearts  within,  sirs, 
When  the  night- frost  crusts  the  fen. 

But  on  the  Rhine,  but  on  the  Rhine 
they  cluster, 
The  grapes  of  juice  divine, 
That  make  our  troopers*  frozen  coiutige 
muster : 
Oh,  blessed  be  the  Rhine ! 


THE  REIVER'S  WEDDING. 

(1802.) 

O  WILL  ye  hear  a  mirthful  bourd  ? 

Or  will  ye  hear  of  courtesie  ? 
Or  will  ye  hear  how  a  gallant  lord 

Was  wedded  to  a  gay  ladye? 

*  Ca'  out  the  kye,*  quo*  the  village  herd, 
As  he  stood  on  the  knowe, 

'  Ca'  this  ane*s  nine  and  that  ane's  ten, 
And  bauld  Lord  William's  cow.* 

*Ah!  by  my  sooth,*  quoth  William 
then, 
'And  stands  it  that  way  now. 
When  knave  and  churl  have  nine  an 
ten, 
That  the  Lord  has  but  his  cow  ? 


*  I  swear  by  the  light  of  the  Michael- 
mas moon. 
And  the  might  of  Mary  high, 
And  by  the  edge  of  my  braidsword 
brown. 
They  shall  soon  say  Harden*s  kye.* 

He  took  a  bugle  frae  his  side, 
With  names  carved  o'er  and  o'er; 

Full  many  a  chief  of  meikle  pride 
That  Border  bugle  bore, — 

He  blew  a  note  baith  sharp  and  hie, 
Till  rock  and  water  rang  around— 

Three  score  of  moss-troopersand  three 
Have  mounted  at  that  bugle  sound. 

The   Michaelmas  moon  had  entered 
then, 
And  ere  she  wan  the  full. 
Ye  might  see  by  her  light  in  Harden 
glen 
A  bow  o*  kye  and  a  bassen'd  bull 

And  loud  and  loud  in  Harden  tower 
The  quaigh  gaed  round  wi'  meikle 
glee; 
For  the  English  beef  was  brought  in 
bower 
And  the  English  ale  flow*d  merrilie. 

And  mony  a  guest  from  Teviotside 
And  Yarrow's  Braes  was  there ; 

Was  never  a  lord  in  Scotland  wide 
That  made  more  dainty  fere. 

They  ate,  they  laughed,  they  sang  and 
quaflTd, 
Till  nought  on  board  was  seen. 
When  knight  and  squire  were  boune 
to  dine. 
But  a  spur  of  silver  sheen. 

Lord    William    has    U'en   his   berry 
brown  steed, 

A  sore  shent  man  was  he ; 
'  Wait  ye,  my  guests,  a  little  speed ; 

Weel  feasted  ye  shall  be.' 
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He  rode  him  down  by  Falsehope  bum, 

His  cousin  dear  to  see, 
With  him  to  take  a  riding  turn — 

Wat-draw-the-sword  was  he. 

And  when  he  came  to  Falsehope  glen. 

Beneath  the  trysting-tree, 
On  the  smooth  green  was  canred  plain, 

*  To  Lochwood  bound  are  we.* 

*  O  if  they  be  gane  to  dark  Lochwood 
To  drive  the  Warden's  gear, 

Betwixt  our  names,  I  ween,  there's 
feud; 
I  *ll  go  and  have  my  share : 

'For  little  reck  I  for  Johnstone's  feud, 
The  Warden  though  he  be/ 

So   Lord  William   is  away  to  dark 
Lochwood, 
With  riders  barely  three. 

The  Warden's  daughters  in  Lochwood 
sate. 

Were  all  both  fair  and  gay. 
All  save  the  Lady  Margaret, 

And  she  was  wan  and  wae. 

The  sbter,  Jean,  had  a  full  fair  skin. 
And  Grace  was  bauld  and  braw ;. 

But  the  leal-fast  heartherbreast  within 
It  weel  was  worth  them  a*. 

Her  father's  pranked  her  sisters  twa 
With  meikle  joy  and  pride ; 

But  Margaret  maun  seek  Dundrennan's 
wa* — 
She  ne'er  can  be  a  bride. 

On  spear  and  casque  by  gallants  gent 
Her  sisters'  scarfs  were  borne, 

But  never  at  tilt  or  tournament 
Were  Margaret's  colours  worn. 

Her  sisters  rode  to  Thirlstanc  bower, 

But  she  was  left  at  hame 
To  wander  round  the  gloomy  tower, 

And  sigh  young  Harden's  name. 


*Of  all  the  knights,  the  knight  most 
fair, 

Frpm  Yarrow  to  the  Tyne,' 
Soft  sigh'd  the  maid,  *  is  Harden's  heir, 

But  ne'er  can  he  be  mine ; 

'  Of  an  the  maids,  the  foulest  maid, 

From  Teviot  to  the  Dee, 
Ah  1'  sighing  sad,  that  lady  said, 

*  Can  ne'er  young  Harden's  be.' 

She  looked  up  the  briery  glen, 

And  up  the  mossy  brae. 
And  she  saw  a  score  of  her  father's  men 

Ydad  in  the  Johnstone  grey. 

O  fast  and  £Eist  they  downwards  sped 
The  moss  and  briers  among, 

And  in  the  midst  the  troopers  led 
A  shackled  knight  along. 


WAR^ONO  OF  THE  ROYAL 
KDINBURGH  UOHT  DRAGOONS. 

To  horse !  to  horse  f  the  standard  flies, 

The  bugles  sound  the  call ; 
The  Gallic  navy  stems  the  seas. 
The  voice  of  battle's  on  the  breeze. 
Arouse  ye,  one  and  all  I 

From  high  Dunedin's  towers  we  come, 

A  band  of  brothers  true ; 
Our  casques  the  leopard's  spoils  sur- 
round, 
With  Scotland's  hardy  thistle  crown'd ; 

We  boast  the  red  and  blue  *. 

Though  tamely  crouch  to  Gallia's  frown 
Dull  Holland's  tardy  train ; 

Their  ravish'd  toys  though  Romans 
mourn; 

Though  gallant  Switzers  vainly  spurn. 
And,  foaming,  gnaw  the  chain ; 

1  The  royal  coloun. 
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Oh!  had  they  mark'd  the  avenging 
call  I 

Their  brethren's  murder  gave. 
Disunion  ne*er  their  ranks  had  mown. 
Nor  patriot  valour,  desperate  grown, 

Sought  freedom  in  the  grave  1 

Shall  we,  too,  bend  the  stubborn  head. 

In  Freedom's  temple  bom, 
Dress  our  pale  cheek  in  timid  smile. 
To  hail  a  master  in  our  isle. 

Or  brook  a  victor's  scorn  ? 

No !  though  destruction  o'er  the  land 

Come  pouring  as  a  flood. 
The  sun,  that  sees  our  falling  day, 
Shall  mark  our  sabres'  deadly  sway, 

And  set  that  night  in  blood. 

For  gold  let  Gallia's  legions  fight, 
Or  plunder's  bloody  gain  ; 

Unbribed,  unbought,  our  swords  we 
draw. 

To  guard  our  king,  to  fence  our  law, 
Nor  shall  their  edge  be  vain. 

If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 

Shall  fan  the  tri-color. 
Or  footstep  of  invader  rude, 
With  rapine  foul,  and  red  with  blood. 

Pollute  our  happy  shore, — 

Then   farewell  home!   and   farewell 
friends  I 
Adieu  each  tender  tie ! 
Resolved,  we  mingle  in  the  tide. 
Where   charging  squadrons   furious 
ride. 
To  conquer  or  to  die. 
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To  horse!  to  horse!  the  sabres  gleam; 

High  sounds  our  bugle*call ; 
Combined  by  honour's  sacred  tie. 
Our  word  is  Laws  and  Liberty  ! 

March  forward,  one  and  all ! 


THE  BARD'S  INCAlTrATIOM. 

<  Written  under  threat  of  an  invastdn  in 
the  Auiuntn  of  i9o^) 

The  forest  of  Glenmore  is  drear. 
It  is  all  of  black  pine  and  the  dark 
oak-tree ; 

And  the  midnight  wind  to  the  moun- 
tain deer 
Is  whistling  the  forest  luUaby : 

The  moon  looks  through  the  drifting 
storm, 

But  the  troubled  lake  reflects  not  her 
form. 

For  the  waves  roll  whitening  to  the 
land, 

And  dash  against  the  shelvy  strand. 

There  is  a  voice  among  the  trees. 
That    mingles   with   the   groaning 

oak — 
That  mingles  with  the  stormy  breeze. 
And  the  lake- waves  dashing  against 

the  rock ; 
There  is  a  voice  within  the  wood. 
The  voice  of  the  bard  in  fitful  mood ; 
His  song  was  louder  than  the  blast. 
As  the  bard  of  Glenmore  through  the 

forest  past. 

*  Wake  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death. 

Minstrels  and  bards  of  other  days ! 

For    the    midnight  wind  is  on  the 

heath. 

And  the  midnight  meteors  dimly 

blaze: 
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The  Spectre  with  his  Bloody  Hand 

Is  wanderiDg  through  the  wild  wood- 
land; 

The  owl  and  the  raven  are  mute  for 
dread, 

And  the  time  is  meet  to  awake  the 
dead! 

'  Souls  of  the  mighty,  wake  and  say. 
To  what  high  strain  your  harps 
were  strung. 
When  Lochlin  plow*d  her  billowy  way, 
And  on  your  shores  her  Norsemen 
flung? 
Her  Norsemen  train'd  to  spoil  and 

blood, 
Skill'd  to  prepare  the  Raven*s  food, 
AH,  by  your  harpings,  doomed  to  die 
On  bloody  Largs  and  Loncarty. 

*  Mate  are  ye  all  I  No  murmurs  strange 

Upon  the  midnight  breeze  sail  by ; 
Nor  through  the  pines,  with  whistling 
change 
Mimic  the  harp's  wild  harmony  I 
Muteareye  now ?  Yene'er  were  mute. 
When  Murder  with  his  bloody  foot. 
And  Rapine  with  his  iron  hand. 
Were  hovering  near  yon  mountain 
strand. 

<  O  yet  awake  the  strain  to  tell, 

By  every  deed  in  song  enrolled. 
By  every  chief  who  fought  or  fell, 
For  Albion's  weal  in  battle  bold : 
From  Coilgach^,  first  who  roU'd  his  car 
Through  the  deep  ranks  of  Roman  war, 
To  him,  of  veteran  memory  dear. 
Who  victor  died  on  Aboukir. 

*  By  all  their  swords,  by  all  their  scars. 

By  all  their  names,  a  mighty  spell  f 
By  all  their  wounds,  by  all  their  wars. 

Arise,  the  mighty  strain  to  tell  1 
For  fiercer  than  fierce  Hengist's  strain, 
More  impious  than  the  heathen  Dane, 
More  grasping  than  all-grasping  Rome, 
Gaiil*s  ravening  legions  hither  come  1* 

1  The  Golgacus  of  Tadtus. 


The  wind  is  hush'd,  and  still  the  lake-- 
Strange  murmurs  fill  my  tinkling 
ears. 
Bristles  my  hair,  my  sinews  quake. 

At  the  dread  voice  of  other  years : 
'When   taiigets   dash'd,  and  bugles 

rung, 
And   blades   round    warriors    heads 

were  flung, 
The  foremost  of  the  band  were  we. 
And  hymn'd  the  joys  of  Liberty  I* 


HBLLVEZXTH. 

(18C5.) 

I  climb'd  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty 

HeUvellyn, 
Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me 

gleam'd  misty  and  wide ; 
All  was  still,  save  by  fits,  when  the 

eagle  was  yelling. 
And  starting  around  me  the  echoes 

replied. 
On  the  right,  Striden-edg^  round  the 

Red-tarn  was  bending. 
And  Catchedicam  its  left  verge  was 

defending. 
One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front 

was  ascending. 
When  I  mark'd  the  sad  spot  where 

the  wanderer  had  died. 

Dark  green  was  that  spot  'mid  the 

brown  mountain-heather. 
Where  the  Pilgrim  of  Nature  lay 

stretch'd  in  decay. 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandon'd 

to  weather. 
Till   the   mountain   winds  wasted 

the  tenantless  clay. 
Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely 

extended. 
For,    faithful    in    death,    his    mute 

favourite  attended. 
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The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master 
defended, 
And  chased  the  hill-fox  and  the 
raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his 

silence  was  slumber  ? 
When  the  wind  waved  his  garment, 

how  oft  didst  thou  start  ? 
How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks 

didst  thou  number. 
Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend 

of  thy  heart  I 
And,  oh,  was  it  meet,  that — no  re- 
quiem read  o'er  him — 
No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend 

to  deplore  him, 
And    thou,    little    guardian,    alone 

stretch'd  before  him — 
Unhonour'd  the  Pilgrim  from  life 

should  de[>art  ? 

When  a  Prince  to  the  fate  of  the 

Peasant  has  yielded. 
The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the 

dim-lighted  hall ; 
With  scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin 

is  shielded, 
And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  cano- 
pied pall: 
Through  the  courts,  at  deep  midnight, 

the  torches  are  gleaming ; 
In    the    proudly-arch'd    chapel    the 

banners  are  beaming, 
Far  adown  the  long  aisle  sacred  music 

Is  streaming, 
Lamenting  a  Chief  of  the  people 

should  fall. 

But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of 
nature, 
To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek 
mountain  lamb, 
When,  wilder'd,  he  drops  from  some 
cliff  huge  in  stature, 
And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side 
of  his  dam. 


And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this 

.  desert  lake  lying. 
Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  grey  plover 

flying, 
With  one  £iiithful  friend  but  to  witness 
thy  dying. 
In    the    arms    of  Hellvellyn  and 
Catchedicam. 


THE  DYING  BARD. 

(1806.) 

DiNAS    Emlinn,     lament;     for    the 

moment  is  nigh. 
When  mute  in  the  woodlands  thine 

echoes  shall  die : 
No  more  by  sweet  Teivi  Cadwallon 

shall  rave. 
And  mix  his  wild  notes  with  the  wild 

dashing  wave. 

In  spring  and  in  autumn  thy  glories 

of  shade 
Unhonour'd  shall  flourish,  unhonooi'd 

shall  &de ; 
Fdr  soon  shall  be  lifeless  the  eye  and 

the  tongue. 
That  view*d  them  with  rapture,  with 

rapture  that  sung. 

Thy  sons,  Dinas  Emlinn,  may  march 

in  their  pride, 
And    chase   the  proud   Saxon  from 

Prestatyn's  side ; 
But  where  is  the  harp  shall  give  life 

to  their  name  ? 
And  where  is  the  bard  shall  give 

heroes  their  fame ! 

And  oh,  Dinas  Emlinn !  thy  daughters 
so  fair. 

Who  heave  the  white  bosom,  and 
wave  the  dark  hair; 

What  tuneful  enthusiast  shall  worship 
their  eye. 

When  half  of  their  charms  with  Cad- 
wallon shall  die  ? 
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Then  adieu,  silver  Teivi  1  I  quit  thy 

loved  scene, 
To  join  the  dim  choir  of  the  bards  who 

have  been ; 
With  Lewarch,  and  Meilor,  and  Merlin 

the  Old, 
And  sage  Taliessin,  high  harping  to 

hold 

And  adieu,  Dinas  Emlinn  1  still  green 
be  thy  shades, 

Unconquer'd  thy  warriors,  and  match- 
less thy  maids ! 

And  thou,  whose  faint  warblings  my 
weakness  can  tell. 

Farewell,  my  loved  Harp !  my  last 
treasure,  farewell ! 


THE  NORMAN  HORSE-SHOE. 

(1806.) 

Red    glows   the  forge  in   Striguil's 

bdunds, 
And  hammers  din,  and  anvil  sounds. 
And  armourers,  with  iron  toil. 
Barb  many  a  steed  for  battle's  broil. 
Foul  fall  the  hand  which  bends  the 

steel 
Around  the  courser's  thundering  heel, 
That  e'er  shall  dint  a  sable  wound 
On  fair  Glamorgan's  velvet  ground  ? 

From  Chepstow's  lowers,  ere  dawn 

of  mom, 
Was  heard  afar  the  bugle-horn  ; 
And  forth,  in  banded  pomp  and  pride. 
Stout  Clare  and  fiery  Neville  ride. 
They    swore    their    banners    broad 

should  gleam, 
In  crimson  light,  on  Rymny's  stream ; 
They  vow'd  Caerphili's  sod  should 

feel 
The  Norman  charger's  spuming  heel. 


And  sooth  they  swore :  the  sun  arose. 
And    Rymny's   wave  with  crimson 

glows; 
For  Clare's  red  banner,  floating  wide, 
Roll'd  down  the  stream  to  Severn's  tidel 
And  sooth  they  vow'd  :  the  trampled 

green 
Show'd  where  hot  NeviHe's  charge 

had  been : 
In  every  sable  hoof-tramp  stood 
A  Norman  horseman  s  curdling  blood ! 

Old  Chepstow's  brides  may  curse  the 

toil 
That  arm'd  stout  Clare  for  Cambrian 

broil ; 
Their  orphans  long  the  art  may  rue. 
For  Neville's  war-horse  forged  the 

shoe. 
No  more  the  stamp  of  armed  steed 
Shall  dint  Glamorgan's  velvet  mead ; 
Nor  trace  be  there,  in  eariy  spring, 
Save  of  the  Fairies'  emerald  ring. 


THE  HAID  OF  TORO. 

(1806.) 

(Ah    tarliir   versum,    of  ekrte   1800, 
appears  in  *  The  House  0/ Aspen.*) 

O,  LOW  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair 
lake  of  Toro, 
And  weak  were  the  whispers  that 
waved  the  dark  wood. 
All  as  a  fair  teaiden^  bewilder'd  in 
sorrow. 
Sorely  sigh'd  to  the  breezes,  and 
wept  to  the  flood. 
^  O  saints  1  from  the  mansions  of  bliss 
lowly  bending ; 
Sweet   Virgin!   who   hearest    the 
suppliant's  cry, 
Now  grant  my  petition,  in  anguish 
ascending. 
My  Henry  restore,  or  let  Eleanor 
die!' 

A  a 
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All  distant  and  faint  were  the  sounds 
of  the  battle, 
With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with 
the  breezes  they  fail, 
Till   the  shout,  and  the  groan,  and 
the  conflict's  dread  rattle, 
And  the  chase's  wild  clamour,  came 
loading  the  gale. 
Breathless  she  gazed  on  the  woodlands 
so  dreary; 
Slowly  approaching  a  warrior  was 
seen; 
Life's  ebbing  tide  mark*d  his  footsteps 
so  weary, 
Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  woe  was 
his  mien. 

*■  O  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies 
are  flying ! 
O    save  thee,  fair  maid^    for  thy 
guardian  is  lowl 
Deadly  cold  on  yon  heath  thy  brave 
Henry  is  Ijring, 
And   fast   through   the   woodland 
approaches  the  foe.* 
Scarce  could  he  falter  the  tidings  of 
sorrow, 
And  scarce  could  she  hear  them, 
benumb'd  w^ith  despair ; 
And  when  the  sun  sank  on  the  sweet 
lakeofToro, 
For  ever  he  set  to  the  brave  and 
the  fair. 


TH£  PALMER. 

(1806.) 

<  O  OPEN  the  door,  some  pity  to  show. 

Keen  blows  the  northern  wind ! 
The  glen  b  white  with  the  drifted  snow. 
And  the  path  is  hard  to  find. 

<  No  outlaw  seeks  your  castle  gate, 

From  chasing  the  King's  deer. 
Though  even  an  outlaw's  wretched 
sute 
Might  claim  compassion  here. 


*  A  weary  Palmer,  worn  and  weak, 

I  wander  for  my  sin  ; 
O  open,  for  Our  Ladjr's  sake ! 
A  pilgrim's  blessing  win ! 

*  I  *ll  give  you  pardons  from  the  Pope, 

And  reliques  from  o'er  the  sea ; 
Or  if  for  these  you  will  not  ope, 
Yet  open  for  charity. 

*'  The  hare  is  crouching  in  her  form« 
The  hart  beside  the  hind  ; 

An  aged  man,  amid  the  storm, 
No  shelter  can  I  find. 

*  You  hear  the  Ettrick's  sullen  roar. 

Dark,  deep,  and  strong  is  he, 
And  I  must  ford  the  Ettrick  o'er, 
Unless  you  pity  me. 

*  The  iron  gate  is  bolted  hard. 

At  which  I  knock  in  vain  ; 
The  owner's  heart  is  closer  barr'd. 
Who  hears  me  thus  complain. 

*  Farewell,  farewell !  and  Mary  grant, 

When  old  and  frail  you  be. 

You  never  may  the  shelter  want 

That  *s  now  denied  to  me.' 

The  Ranger  on  his  couch  lay  wann, 
And  heard  him  plead  in  vain ; 

But  oft  amid  December's  storm 
He  '11  hear  that  voice  again : 

For  lo,  when  through  the  vapours  dank. 
Mom  shone  on  Ettrick  fiur, 

A  corpse  amid  the  alders  rank. 
The  Palmer  welter'd  there. 


TH£  MAID  OF  RKIDPATH. 

(1806.) 

O  lovers'  eyes  are  sharp  to  see, 
And  lovers'  ears  in  hearing; 

And  love,  in  life's  extremity, 
Can  lend  an  hour  of  cheerin^^ 
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Disease  had  been  in  Mary's  bower, 
And  slow  decay  from  mourning, 

Though  now  she  sits  on  Neidpath's 
tower, 
To  watch  her  love*s  returning. 

All  sunk  and  dim  her  eyes  so  bright, 

Her  form  decayed  by  pining. 
Till  through  her  wasted  hand,  at  night, 

You  saw  the  taper  shining ; 
By  fits,  a  sultry  hectic  hue 

Across  her  cheek  was  Hying ; 
By  fits,  so  ashy  pale  she  grew. 

Her  maidens  thought  her  dying. 

Yet  keenest  powers  to  see  and  hear 

SeemM  in  her  frame  residing ; 
Before  the  watch-dog  prick*d  his  ear 

She  heard  her  lover's  riding ; 
Ere  scarce  a  distant  form  was  ken'd, 

She  knew,  and  waved  to  greet  him ; 
And  o*er  the  battlement  did  bend, 

As  on  the  wing  to  meet  him. 

He    came — he    passed— an   heedless 
gaze. 

As  o'er  some  stranger  glancing ; 
Her  welcome^pokeinfalteringphrase. 

Lost  in  his  courser's  prancing. 
The  castle  arch,  whose  hollow  tone 

Returns  each  whisper  spoken. 
Could  scarcely  catch  the  feeble  moan 

Which  told  her  heart  was  broken. 


WAHDERIN  Q  WILLIE. 

(i8od) 

Ak-l  joy  was  bereft  me  the  day  that 
you  left  me, 
And  dimb'd  the  tall  vessel  to  sail 
yon  wide  sea ; 
O  weary  betide  itl  I  wander  d  beside  it, 
And  bann'd  it  for  parting  my  Willie 
and  me. 


Far  o'er  the  wave  hast  thou  followed 
thy  fortune, 
Oft  fought  the  squadrons  of  France 
and  of  Spain ; 
Ae  kiss  of  welcome 's  worth  twenty 
at  parting. 
Now  I  hae  gotten  my  Willie  again. 

When  the  sky  it  was  mirk,  and  the 
winds  they  were  wailing, 
I  sat  on  the  beach  wi*  the  tear  in 
my  ee. 
And  thought  o*  the  bark  where  my 
Willie  was  sailing. 
And  wish'd  that  the  tempest  could 
a'  blaw  on  me. 

Now  that  thy  gallant  ship  rides  at  her 
mooring. 
Now  that  my  wanderer's  in  safety 
at  hame. 
Music  to  me  were  the  wildest  winds* 
roaring. 
That  e'er  o'er  Inch-Keith  drove  the 
dark  ocean  faem. 

When  the  lights  they  did  blaze,  and 
the  guns  they  did  rattle. 
And  blithe  was  each  heaft  for  the 
great  victory. 
In  secret  I  wept  for  the  dangers  of 
battle. 
And  thy  glory   itself  was   scarce 
comfort  to  me. 

But  now  shalt   thou   tell,   while   I 
eagerly  listen. 
Of  each  bold  adventure,  and  every 
brave  scar ; 
And  trust  me,'  I  '11  smile,  though  my 
een  they  may  glisten  ; 
For  sweet  after  danger's  the  tele 
of  the  war. 

And  oh,  how  we  doubt  when  there  *s 
distance  'tween  lovers. 
When  there  *s  naething  to  speak  to 
the  heart  thro'  the  ee  r 
A  a  a 
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How  often  the  kindest  and  wannest 
prove  rovers, 
And  the  love  of  the  iaithfullest  ebbs 
like  the  sea. 

Till,  at  times — could  I  help  it  ?  I  pined 
and  I  pondered. 
If  love  could  change  notes  like  the 
bird  on  the  tree; 
Now  I  '11  ne'er  ask  if  thine  eyes  may 
hae  wander'd, 
Enough,  thy  leal  heart  has  been 
constant  to  me. 

Welcome,  from   sweeping  o'er   sea 
and  through  channel. 
Hardships  and  danger  despising  for 
fame, 
Furnishing  story  for  glory's   bright 
annal, 
Welcome,  my  wanderer,  to  Jeanie 
and  hame ! 

Enough,  now  thy  story  in  annals  of 
glory 
Has  humbled  the  pride  of  France, 
Holland,  and  Spain ; 
No  more  shalt  thou  grieve  me,  no 
more  shalt  thou  leave  me, 
I  neverwillpart  with  my  Willie  again. 


HEALTH  TO  LORD  MELVILLE. 

(1806.) 
Since  here  we  are  set  in  array  round 
the  table, 
Five  hundred  good  fellows  well  met 
in  a  hall. 
Come  listen,  brave  boys,  and  1 11  sing 
as  I  'm  able 
How  innocence  triumph^  and  pride 
gotafaU. 
But  push  round  the  claret — 
Come,  stewards,  don*t  spare  it — 
With  rapture  youll  drink  to  the  toast 
that  I  give ; 
Here,  boys, 
Off  with  it  merrily — 
Melville  for  ever,  and  long  may  he  live! 


What  were  the  Whigs  doing,  when 
boldly  pursuing, 
Pitt     banish'd     Rebellion,     gave 
Treason  a  string  ? 
Why,  they  swore  on  their  honour, 
for  Arthur  O'Connor, 
And    fought     hard    for    I>espard 
against  country  and  king. 
Well,  then,  we  knew  boys, 
Pitt  and  Melville  were  true  boys, 
And  the  tempest  was  raised  by  the 
friends  of  Reform. 
Ah,  woe! 

Weep  to  his  memory ; 
Low  lies  the  pilot  that  weather'd  the 
storm! 

And  pray,  don't  you  mind  when  the 
Blues  first  were  raising, 
And  we  scarcely  could  think  the 
house  safe  o*er  our  heads  ? 
When  villains  and  coxcombs,  French 
politics  praising. 
Drove  peace  from  our  tables  and 
sleep  from  our  beds  ? 
Our  hearts  they  grew  bolder 
When,  musket  on  shoulder, 
Stepp*d    forth    our    old    Sutesmeo 
example  to  give. 
Come,  boys,  never  fear, 
Drink  the  Blue  grenadier- 
Here  's  to  old  Harry,  and  long  may  he 
live! 

They  would  turn  us  adrift;  though 
rely,  sir,  upon  it— 
Our  own  faithful  chronicles  warrant 
us  that 
The  free  mountaineer  and  his  bonny 
blue  bonnet 
Have  oft  gone  as  £ar  as  the  regular's 
hat. 
We  laugh  at  their  taunting. 
For  all  we  are  wanting 
Is  licence  our  life  for  ourcountry  togivc. 
Off  with  it  merrily. 
Horse,  foot,  and  artillery. 
Each  loyal  Volunteer,  longmay  be  live  I 
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Tis  not  us  alone,  boys — the  Army 
and  Navy 
Have  each  got  a  slap  'mid  their 
politic  pranks ; 
Comwallia   casfaier'd,    that    watcb'd 
winters  to  save  ye, 
And    the    Cape    call'd    a    bauble, 
unworthy  of  thanks. 
But  vain  is  their  taunt, 
No  soldier  shall  want 
The  thanks  that  his  country  to  valour 
can  give  : 
Come,  boys, 
Drink  it  off  merrily, — 
Sir  David  and  Popham,  and  long  may 
they  live  I 

And  then  our  revenue — Lord  knows 
how  they  view'd  it, 
While  each  petty  statesman  talk*d 
lofty  and  big; 
But    the  beer-tax   was  weak,  as  if 
Whitbread  had  brewM  it, 
And  the  pig-iron  duty  a  shame  to 
a  pig. 
In  vain  is  their  vaunting. 
Too  surely  there 's  wanting 
What    judgment,    experience,    and 
steadiness  give : 
Come,  boys. 
Drink  about  merrily, — 
Health  to  sage  Melville,  and  long  may 
he  live ! 


Our  King,  too— our  Princess — I  dare 
not  say  more,  sir, — 
May  Providence  watch  them  with 
mercy  and  might ! 
"While  there's  one  Scottish  hand  that 
can  wag  a  claymore,  sir. 
They  shall  ne'er  want  a  friend  to 
stand  up  for  their  right 
Be  damn'd  he  that  dare  not, — 
For  my  part,  1 11  spare  not 
To    beauty    afflicted    a     tribute    to 
give: 


Fill  it  up  steadily. 
Drink  it  off  readily, — 
Here  *s  to  the  Princess,  and  long  may 
she  live ! 

And  since  we    must  not  set   Auld 
Reekie  in  glory. 
And  make  her  brown  visage   as 
light  as  her  heart; 
Till  each  man  illumine  hb  own  upper 
story. 
Nor  law-book  nor  lawyer  shall  force 
us  to  part 
In  Grenville  and  Spencer, 
And  some  few  good  men,  sir, 
High  talents  we  honour,  slight  dif- 
ference forgive ; 
But  the  Brewer  well  hoax, 
Tallyho  to  the  Fox, 
And  drink  Melville  for  ever,  as  long 
as  we  live  I 


HUiniNQ  SONQ. 
(1808.) 

(^This  song  appears  in  ihg  Appendix  to 
the  General  Preface  of  Waverley,  1814.) 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day, 
AH  the  jolly  chase  is  here. 
With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  hunting- 
spear ! 
Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling, 
Hawks    are    whistling,     horns    are 

knelling. 
Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 
'  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay.' 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  grey, 
Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  steaming, 
Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming : 
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And  foresters  have  busy  been, 

To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green ; 

Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 

*  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay.' 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
To  the  greenwood  haste  away ; 
We  can  show  you  where  he  lies, . 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  size ; 
We  can  show  the  marks  he  made, 
When  *gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  fray'd ; 
You  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay, 

*  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay.' 

Louder,  louder  chant  the  lay. 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay ! 
Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  glee. 
Run  a  course  as  well  as  we ; 
Time,  stem  huntsman  I  who  can  baulk. 
Stanch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawk  : 
Think  of  thi^,  and  rise  with  day, 
Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay. 


THE  RESOLVE. 

(1808.) 
\/n  imitation  of  an  Old  EngUsh  Poem,) 

My  wayward  fate  I  needs  must  'plain, 

Though  bootless  be  the  theme ; 
I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again, 

Yet  all  was  but  a  dream : 
For,  as  her  love  was  quickly  got. 

So  it  was  quickly  gone ; 
No  more  Til  bask  in  flame  so  hot. 

But  coldly  dwell  alone. 

Not  maid  more  bright  than  maid  was 
e'er 

My  fancy  shall  beguile, 
By  flattering  word,  or  feigned  tear, 

By  gesture,  look,  or  smile : 
No  more  I  'U  call  the  shaft  fair  shot. 

Till  it  has  fairly  flown, 
Nor  scorch  me  at  a  flame  so  hot ; 

I  '11  rather  freeze  alone. 


Each  ambush'd  Cupid  I  '11  defy, 

In  cheek,  or  chin,  or  brow, 
And  deem  the  glance  of  woman's  eye 

As  weak  as  woman's  vow : 
111  lightly  hold  the  lady's  heart. 

That  is  but  lightly  won  ; 
1 11  steel  my  breast  to  beauty's  art, 

And  learn  to  live  alone. 

The  flaunting  torch  soon  blazes  out. 

The  diamond's  ray  abides ; 
The  flame  its  glory  hurls  about. 

The  gem  its  lustre  hides ; 
Such  gem  I  fondly  dfcem'd  was  mine. 

And  glow'd  a  diamond  stone, 
But,  since  each  eye  may  see  it  shine, 

I'll  darkling  dwell  alone. 

No  waking  dream    shall    tinge   my 
thought 

With  dyes  so  bright  and  vain. 
No  silken  net,  so  slightly  wrought. 

Shall  tangle  me  again  : 
No  more  I  '11  pay  so  dear  for  wit, 

I'll  live  upon  mine  own, 
Nor  shall  wild  passion  trouble  it, 

I  '11  rather  dwell  alone. 

And  thus  I'll  hush  my  heart  to  rest— 

*■  Thy  loving  labour's  lost ; 
Thou  shalt  no  more  be  wildly  blest, 

To  be  so  strangely  crost ; 
The  widow'd  turtles  mateless  die, 

The  phoenix  is  but  one ; 
They  seek  no  loves,  no  more  will  I— 

I'll  rather  dwell  alone.' 


EPITAPH 

/or  a  monument  in  Lichfield  CatheJral, 
at  the  burial-place  of  the  family  rf 
Miss  Seward, 

(1808.) 
Amid  these  aisles,   where  once  his 

precepts  show'd 
The  Heavenward  pathway  which  in 

life  he  trod. 
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This  simple  tablet  marks  a  Father  s 

Chle^    thy   wild    tales,    romantic 

bier, 

Caledon, 

And  those  he  loved  in  life,  in  death 

Wake    keen   remembrance   in   each 

are  near ; 

hardy  son. 

For  him,  for  them,  a  Daughter  bade 

Whether  on  India's  burning  coasts 

it  rise, 

he  toil. 

Memorial  of  domestic  charities. 

Or  till  Acadia*s  wintei^fetter'd  soil. 

Still  wouldst  thou  know  why  o'er  the 

He  hears  with  throbbing  heart  and 

marble  spread, 

moisten'd  eyes. 

In  female  grace  the  willow  droops 

And,  as  he  hears,  what  dear  illusions 

her  head ; 

rise! 

Why  on  her   branches,  silent   and 

It    opens    on    his    soul    his    native 

unstrung. 

deU, 

The  woods    wild   waving,   and    the 

What  poet's  voice  is  smothered  here 

water's  swell ; 

in  dust 

Tradition's    theme,   the   tower   that 

Till  waked  to  join  the  chorus  of  the 

threats  the  plain. 

just,— 

The  mossy  cairn  that  hides  the  hero 

Lo!  one  brief  line  an  answer  sad 

slain; 

supplies. 

The  cot,  beneath  whose  simple  porch 

Honoured,  beloved,  and  moum'd,  here 

were  told, 

Seward  lies; 

By  grey-hair'd  patriarch,  the  tales  of 

Her  worth,  her  warmth  of  heart,  let 

old. 

friendship  say, — 

The  infant  group,  that  hush'd  their 

Go  seek  her  genius  in  her  living  lay. 

sports  the  while. 

And  the  dear  maid  who  listen'd  with 

,, 

a  smile. 

The  wanderer,  while  the  vision  warms 

PROLOGUE 

his  brain. 

Is  denizen  of  Scotland  once  again. 

To  Miss  BaUU^s  Play  of  *  Th$  Family 

Legend: 

Are  such  keen  feelings  to  the  crowd 

confined, 

(1809.) 

And  sleep  they  in  the  poet's  gifted 

Tis  sweet  to  hear  expiring  Summer's 

mindt 

sigh, 

Oh    nol     For   she,     within    who^e 

Through  forests  tinged  with  russet. 

mighty  page 

wail  and  die ; 

Each  tyrant  Passion  shows  his  woe 

Tis  sweet  and  sad  the  latest  notes  to 

and  rage. 

hear 

Has  felt  the  wizard  influence  they 

Of  distant  music,  dying  on  the  ear; 

inspire, 

But  far  more  sadly  sweet,  on  foreign 

And  to  your  own   traditions  tuned 

strand. 

her  lyre. 

We  list  the  legends  of  oiu-  native  land. 

Yourselves  shall  judge :  whoe'er  has 

Link'd    as    they   come    with    every 

raised  the  sail 

tender  tie, 

By  Mull's  dark  coast,  has  heard  this 

Memorials  dear  of  youth  and  infancy. 

evening's  tale^ 
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The  pUided  boatman,  restingon  his  oar, 
Points  to  the  fatal  rock  amid  the  roar 
Of  whitening  waves,  and  tells  whatever 

to-night 
Our  humble  stage  shall  offer  to  your 

sight ; 
Proudly  preferred  that  first  our  efforts 

give 
Scenes    glowing   from    her  pen   to 

breathe  and  live ; 
More  proudly  yet,  should  Caledon 

approve 
The  filial  token  of  a  Daughter's  love. 


THE  POACHER. 

(1809.) 
{In  itmiathn  of  CrabSe.) 

Welcome,  grave  stranger,  to  our  green 

retreats, 
Where    health    with    exercise    and 

freedom  meets ! 
Thrice  welcome,  Sage,  whose  philo- 
sophic plan 
By  nature's  limits  metes  the  rights  of 

man  ; 
Generous  as  he,  who  now  for  freedom 

bawls, 
Now  gives  full  value  for  true  Indian 

shawls: 
0*er  court,  o'er  customhouse,  his  shoe 

who  flings, 
Now  bilks  excisemen,  and  now  bullies 

kings. 
Like  his,  I  ween,  thy  comprehensive 

mind 
Holds  laws  as  mouse-traps  baited  for 

mankind : 
Thine  eye,  applausive,  each  sly  vermin 

sees. 
That  baulks  the  snare,  yet  battens  on 

the  cheese ; 


Thine    ear    has    heard,    with   scorn 

instead  of  awe. 
Our  buckskinn'd  justices  expound  the 

law. 
Wire-draw  the  acts  that  fix  for  wires 

the  pain. 
And  for  the  nettied  partridge  noose 

the  swain ; 
And  thy  vindictive  arm  would  fain 

have  broke 
The   kst   light  fetter   of  the  feudil 

yoke, 
To  give  the  denizens  of  wood  and 

wild. 
Nature's  free  race,  to  each  her  free- 
bom  child. 
Hence  hast  thou  mark'd,  with  grief. 

hir  London's  race, 
Mock'd  with  the  boon  of  one  poor 

Easter  chase. 
And  long'd  to  send  them  forth  as  free 

as  when 
Pour'd  o'er  Chan  tilly  the  Parisian  train. 
When    musket,   pistol,   Uunderboss, 

combined, 
And  scarce  the  field-pieces  were  left 

behind! 
A  squadron's   charge  each  leveret's 

heart  dismayed, 
On  every  covey  fired  a  bold  brigade ; 
La  Douce  Huntanite  approved  the 

sport, 
For  great  the  alarm  indeed,  yet  small 

the  hurt ; 
Shouts  patriotic  solemnized  the  day, 
And  Seine  re-echo'd  Vive  ia  Liberie! 
But    mad    CHqyen,    meek    Monsieur 

again. 
With  some  few  added  links  resumes 

his  chain. 
Then,  since  such  scenes  to  France  no 

more  are  known. 
Come,  view  with  me  a  hero  of  thine 

own! 
One,  whose  free  actions  vindicate  the 

cause 
Of  silvan  liberty  o'er  feudal  laws. 
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Seek  we  yon  glades,  where  the 

proud  oak  o'ertops 
Wide>waving  seas  of  birch  and  hazel 

.    copse, 
Leaving  between  deserted  isles  ofland. 
Where  stunted  heath  is  patched  with 

ruddy  sand ; 
And  lonely  on  the  waste  the  yew  is 

seen, 
Or  straggling  hollies  spread  a  brighter 

green. 
Here,  little  worn,  and  winding  dark 

and  steep, 
Our  scarce  mark'd  path  descends  yon 

dingle  deep : 
Follow — but  heedful,  cautious  of  atrip ; 
In  earthly  mire  philosophy  may  slip. 
Step  slow  and  wary  o'er  that  swampy 

stream, 
Till,  guided  by  the  charcoal's  smother- 
ing steam. 
We  reach  the  frail  yet  barricaded  door 
Of  hovel  form'd  for  poorest  of  the 

poor; 
No  hearth  the  fire,  no  vent  the  smoke 

receives, 
The  walls  are  wattles,  and  the  cover- 
ing leaves ; 
For,  if  such  hut,  our  foreststatutes  say. 
Rise  in  the  progress  of  one  night  and 

day, 
(Though  placed  where  still  the  Con- 

queror^s  bests  o'erawe. 
And  his  son's  stirrup  shines  the  badge 

of  law,) 
Thebuilderclaims  the  unenviable  boon, 
To  tenant  dwelling;  framed  as  slight 

and  soon 
As  wigwam  wild,  that  shrouds  the 

native  frore 
On  the  bleak  coast   of  frost-barr*d 

Labrador. 

Approach,  and    through    the   un- 
latticed  window  peep — 
Nay,  shrink  not  back,  the  inmate  is 
asleep ; 


Sunk  'mid  yon  sordid  blankets,  till 

the  sun 
Stoop  to  the  west,  the  plunderer's 

toils  are  done. 
Loaded  and  primed,  and  prompt  for 

desperate  hand. 
Rifle  and  fowling-piece  beside  him 

stand ; 
While  round  thehut  are  in  disorder  laid 
The  tools  and  booty  of  his  lawless  trade; 
Forforceor  fraud,  resistance  or  escape, 
The  crow,  the  saw,  the  bludgeon,  and 

the  crape. 
His  pilfer'd  powder  in  yon  nook  he 

hoards, 
And  the  filch'd  lead  the  church's  roof 

affords 
(Hence  shall  the  rector's  congregation 

fret, 
That  while  his  sermon's  dry  his  walls 

are  wet). 
The  fish-spear  barb'd,  the  sweeping 

net  are  there, 
Poe-hides,  and  pheasant  plumes,  and 

skins  of  hare, 
Cordage  for  toils,  and  wiring  for  the 

snare. 
Bartered    for   game    from    chase   or 

warren  won. 
Yon  cask  holds  moonlight,  run  when 

moon  was  none ; 
And  late-snatch'd  spoils  lie  stow'd  in 

hutch  apart, 
To  wait  the  associate  higgler's  evening 

cart 

Look  on  his  pallet  foul,  and  mark 

his  rest: 
What  scenes  perturb'd  ar^  acting  in 

his  breast! 
His  sable  brow  is  wet  and  wrung 

with  pain. 
And  his  dilated  nostril  toils  in  vain  ; 
For  short  and  scant  the  breath  each 

effort  draws, 
And  'twixt  each  effort  Nature  claims 

a  pause. 

A  a  3 
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Beyond  the  loose  and  sable  neckcloth 
stretch'd. 

His  sinewy  throat  seems  by  con- 
vulsion twitchMy 

While  the  tongue  falters,  as  to  utter- 
ance loth, 

Sounds  of  dire  import— watchword, 
threat,  and  oath. 

Though,  stupified  by  toil,  and  drugged 
with  gin, 

The  body  sleep,  the  restless  guest 
within 

Now  plies  on  wood  and  wold  his 
lawless  trade. 

Now  in  the  iangs  of  justice  wakes 
dismayed. 

'  Was  that  wild  start  of  terror  and 

despair. 
Those    bursting   eyeballs,   and   that 

wilderM  air, 
Signs  of  compunction  for  a  murder'd 

hare? 
Do  the  locks  bristle  and  the  eyebrows 

arch 
For  grouse  or  partridge  massacred  in 

March?* 

No,  scoffer,  no  I    Attend,  and  mark 

with  awe. 
There  is  no  wicket  in  the  gate  of  law  t 
He  that  would  e'er  so  lightly  set  ajar 
That  awful  portal,  must  undo  each  bar: 
Tempting    occasion,    habit,   passion, 

pride, 
Will  join  to  storm  the  breach,  and 

force  the  barrier  wide. 

That  ruffian,  whom  true  men  avoid 

and  dread, 
Whom  bruisers,  poachers,  smugglers, 

caU  Black  Ned, 
Was  Edward  Mansellonce, — thelight- 

est  heart 
That  ever  play*d  on  holiday  his  part  I 
The  leader  he  in  every  Christmas  game. 
The  harvest-feast  grew  blither  when 

he  came, 


And  liveliest  on  the  chords  the  bow 

did  glance 
When  Edward  named  the  tune  and 

led  the  dance. 
Kind  was  his  heart,  his  passions  quick 

and  strong, 
Hearty  his  laugh,  and  jovial  was  his 

song; 
And  if  beloved  a  gun,  his  father  swore, 
''Twas  but  a  trick  of  youth  would 

soon  be  o'er, 
Himself  had  done   the  same    some 

thirty  years  before.' 

But  he  whose  humours  spurn  law's 
awful  yoke 

Must  herd  with  those  by  whom  law*s 
bonds  are  broke : 

Theconmion  dread  of  justice  soon  allies 

The  clown,  who  rob«  the  warren,  or 
excise. 

With  sterner  felons  train'd  to  act 
more  dread. 

Even  with  the  wretch  by  whom  his 
fellow  bled. 

Then,  as  in  plagues  the  foul  conta- 
gions pass, 

Leavening  and  festering  the  corrupted 
mass, 

Guilt  leagues  with  guflt,  while  mutual 
motives  draw, 

Their  hope  impunity,  theirfear  the  law; 

Their  foes,  their  friends,  their  rendez- 
vous the  same. 

Till  the  revenue  baulk'd,  or  pilfer*d 
game, 

Flesh  the  young  culprit,  and  example 
leads 

To  darker  villany,  and  direr  deeds. 

Wild  howl'd  the  wind  the  forest 

grades  along. 
And  oh  the  owl  renew'd  her  dismal 

song; 
Aroimd  the  spot  where  erst  he  felt 

the  wound. 
Red    William's    spectre    walk'd   his 

midnight  round. 
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When   o'er  the  swamp  he  cast  his 

blighting  look, 
From  the  green  marshes  of  the  stag- 
nant brook 
The  bittem*s  sullen  shout  the  sedges 

shook  I 
The  waning  moon,  with  storm-pre- 
saging gleam, 
Now  gave  and   now   withheld    her 

doubtful  beam ; 
The  old  Oak  stoopM  his  arms,  then 

flung  them  high, 
Bellowing  and  groaning  to  the  troubled 

sky; 
Twas  then,  that,  couch'd   amid  the 

brushwood  sere,   ' 
In     Malwood-walk    young    Mansell 

watch'd  the  deer: 
The  fattest  buck  received  his  deadly 

shot, 
The  watchful  keeper  heard,  and  sought 

the  spot 
Stout  were  their  hearts,  and  stubborn 

was  their  strife ; 
O'erpower'd  at  length,   the  Outlaw 

drew  his  knife. 
Next  mom  a  corpse  was  found  upon 

the  fell— 
The  rest  his  waking  agony  may  tell ! 


OH  SAT  MOT.  HT  LOVE. 

(1810?) 
{In  itfttfoHon  0/ Mooty.) 

Oh    say    not,    my    love,    with    that 
mortified  air. 
That  your  spring-time  of  pleasure 
is  flown. 
Nor  bid  me  to  maids  that  are  younger 
repair 
For  those  raptures  that  still  are 
thine  own. 


Though  April  his  temples  may  wreathe 
with  the  vine, 
Its  tendrils  in  infancy  curl'd, 
'Tis  the  ardour  of  August  matures  us 
the  wine. 
Whose  lifeblood  enlivens  the  world. 

Though  thy  form,  that  was  fashion'd 
as  light  as  a  fay's. 
Has   assumed  a   proportion   more 
round. 
And  thy  glance,  that  was  bright  as 
a  falcon's  at  gaze. 
Looks  soberly  now  on  the  ground  ; 

Enough,  after  absence  to  meet  me 

again. 

Thy  steps  still  with  ecstasy  move ; 

Enough,  that  those  dear  sober  glances 

retain 

For  me  the  kind  language  of  love. 


THE  BOLD  DRAGOON. 

(i«ia.) 

*TwAS  a  Mar6chal  of  France,  and  he 
fain  would  honour  gain, 

And  he  long'd  to  take  a  passing  glance 
at  Portugal  from  Spain  ; 
With  bis  flying  guns,  this  gallant 

gay. 

And  boasted  corps  d*arm6e — 
O  he  fear*d  not  our  dragoons,  with 
their  longswords,boldlyriding, 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

To  Campo  Mayor  come,  he  had  quietly 

sat  down, 
Just  a  fricassee   to  pick,   while  his 
soldiers  sack'd  the  town, 
When,    'twas    pestel    mori)leu! 

mon  General, 
Hear  the  English  bugle-call ! 
And  behold  the  light  dragoons,  with 
their  long  swords,  boldly  riding. 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

Aas 
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Right  about  went   horse   and  foot, 

artillery  and  all, 
And,  as  the  devil  leaves  a  house,  they 
tumbled  through  the  wall ; 
They  took  no  time  to  seek  the  door, 
But,  best  foot  set  before — 
O  they  ran  from  our  dragoons,  with 
theirlong  swords,  boldly  riding, 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

Those  valiant  men  of  France  they  had 

scarcely  fled  a  mile, 
When  on  their  flank  there  sous*d  at 
once  the  British  rank  and  file ; 
For  Long,  De  Grey,  and  Otway, 

then 
Ne*er  minded  one  to  ten. 
But  came  on  like  light  dragoons,  with 
their  long  swords,  boldly  riding. 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  &c 

Three  hundred  British  lads  they  made 

three  thousand  reel, 
Their  hearts  were  made  of  English  oak, 
their  swords  of  Sheffield  steel. 
Their  horses  were  in  Yorkshire 

bred. 
And  Beresford  them  led ; 
So  huzza  for  brave  dragoons,  with 
theirlong  swords,  boldly  riding, 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

Then  here's  a  health  to  Wellington,  to 

Beresford,  to  Long, 
And  a  single  word  of  Bonaparte  before 
I  close  my  song : 
The  eagles  that  to  fight  he  brings 
Should  serve  his  men  with  wings. 
When  they  meet  the  bold  dragoons, 
with  their  long  swords,  boldly 
riding. 
Whack,  fal  de  ral,  &c. 


ON  THE  MASSACRE  OF  GLENCOE. 

iPud.  1814.) 

*  O  TELL  me.  Harper,  wherefore  flow 
Thy  wayward  notes  of  wail  and  -woe. 
Far  down  the  desert  of  Glencoe, 

Where  nonemaylisttheir  melody  ? 
Say,  harp*st  thou  to  the  mists  that 

fly. 

Or  to  the  dun-deer  glancing  by, 
Or  to  the  eagle,  that  from  high 

Screams    chorus    to    thy    min- 
strelsy?'— 

*  No,  not  to  these,  for  they  have  rest,— 
The  mist*wreath  has  the  mountain- 
crest. 

The  stag  his  lair,  the  erne  her  nest. 

Abode  of  lone  security. 
But  those  for  whom  I  pour  the  lay. 
Not  wild-wood  deep,  nor  mountain 

grey. 
Not  this  deep  dell,  that  shrouds  from 
day. 
Could    screen    from    treacherous 
cruelty. 

*  Their  flag  was  furlM,  and  mute  their 

drum, 
The  very  household  dogs  were  dumb, 
Unwont  to  bay  at  guests  that  come 

In  guise  of  hospitality. 
His  blithest  notes  the  piper  plied. 
Her  gayest  snood  the  maiden  tied. 
The  dame  her  distaff  flung  aside. 

To  tend  her  kindly  housewifery. 

'  The  hand  that  mingled  in  the  meal 
At  midnight  drew  the  felon  steel, 
And  gave  the  host's  kind  breast  to  fed 

Meed  for  his  hospitality ! 
The  friendly  hearth  which  warm'd 

that  hand. 
At  midnight  arm'd  it  with  the  bnmd, 
That  bade  destruction's  flames  expand 

Their  red  and  fearful  blazonry. 
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*  Then  woman's  shriek  was  heard  in 

vain. 
Nor  infancy's  unpitied  plain, 
More  than  the  warrior's  groan,  could 

gain 
Respite  from  ruthless  butchery ! 
The  winter  wind  that  whistled  shrill, 
The  snows  that  night  that  doked  the 

hUl, 
Though  wild  and  pitiless,  had  still 
Far  more  than  Southern  clemency. 

'  Long  have  my  harp's  best  notes  been 

gone, 
Few  are  its  strings,  and  faint  their  tone, 
They  can  but  sound  in  desert  lone 

Their  grey-hair'd  master's  misery. 
Were  each  grey  hair  a  minstrel  string 
Each  chord  should  imprecations  fling, 
Till  startled  Scotland  loud  should  ring, 
''Revenge  for  blood   and  trea- 
chery!"' 


rOR  A'  THAT  AW  A'  THAT. 

(1814.) 
(A  New  Song  to  on  Old  Tune.) 

Though  right  be  aft  put  down  by 
strength, 

As  mony  a  day  we  saw  that, 
The  true  and  leilfu'  cause  at  length 

Shall  bear  the  grie  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that  an'  a'  that, 

Guns,  guillotines,  and  a'  that, 
The  fleur-de-lis,  that  lost  her  right, 

Is  queen  again  for  a'  that ! 

We  '11  twine  her  in  a  friendly  knot 

With  England's  rose,  and  a'  that ; 
The  shamrock  shall  not  be  forgot, 

For  Wellington  made  braw  that. 
The  thistle,  though  her  leaf  be  rude, 

Yet  faith  we  '11  no  misca'  that. 
She  shelter'd  in  her  solitude 

The  fleur-de-lis,  for  a'  that. 


The  Austrian  vine,  the  Prussian  pine 

(For  Blucher's  sake,  hurra  that). 
The  Spanish  olive,  too,  shall  join. 

And  bloom  in  peace  for  a'  that. 
Stout  Russia's  hemp,  so  surely  twined. 

Around  our  wreath  we  'U  draw  that. 
And  he  that  would  the  cord  unbind 

Shall  have  it  for  his  gra-vat  I 

Or,  if  to  choke  sae  puir  a  sot. 

Your  pity  scorn  to  thraw  that, 
The  devil's  elbow  be  his  lot 

Where  he  may  sit  and  claw  that     * 
In  spite  of  slight,  in  spite  of  might, 

In  spite  of  brags,  an'  a'  that, 
The  lads  that  battled  for  the  right 

Have  won  the  day,  an'  a'  that ! 

There's  ae  bit  spot  I  had  forgot, 

America  they  ca'  that ! 
A  coward  plot  her  rats  had  got 

Their  father's  flag  to  gnaw  that : 
Now  see  it  fly  top-gallant  high, 

Atlantic  winds  shall  blaw  that, 
And  Yankee  loon,  beware  your  croun. 

There's  kames  in  hand  to  claw  that ! 

For  on  the  land,  or  on  the  sea, 
Where'er  the  breezes  blaw  that. 

The  British  flag  shall  bear  the  grie, 
And  win  the  day  for  a'  that ! 


SONG 

FOR  THE   ANNrVERSARY  MEETING  OF 

THE  prrr  club  of  Scotland. 


(1814.) 


O, 


DREAD  was  the  time,  and  more 
dreadful  the  omen. 
When  the  brave  on  Marengo  lay 
slaughter'd  in  vain, 
And  beholding  broad  Europe  bow'd 
down  by  her  foemen, 
Pitt  closed  in  his  anguish  the  map 
of  her  reign ! 
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Not  the  fate  of  broad  Europe  could 
bend  his  brave  spirit 
To  take  for  his  country  the  safety  of 
shame; 
O,  then  in  her  triumph  remember  his 
merit, 
And  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to 
his  name. 

Round  the  husbandman's  head,  while 

he  traces  the  furrow, 
,    The  mists  of  the  winter  may  mingle 

with  rain, 
He  may  plough  it  with  labour,  and 

sow  it  in  sorrow. 
And  sigh  while  he  fears  he  has 

sow'd  it  in  vain; 
He  may  die  ere  his  children  shall  reap 

in  their  gladness, 
But  the  blithe  harvest-home  shall 

remember  his  claim; 
And  their  jubilee-shout  shall  be  8oflen*d 

with  sadness, 
While  they  hallow  the  goblet  that 

flows  to  his  name. 

Though  anxious  and  timeless  his  life 
was  expended, 
In  toils  for  our  country  preserved 
by  his  care. 
Though  he  died  ere  one  ray  o'er  the 
nations  ascended, 
To  light  the  long  darkness  of  doubt 
and  desi>air ; 
The  storms  he  endured  in  our  Britain's 
December, 
The  perils  his  wisdom  foresaw  and 
o'ercame,  * 

In    her    glory's    rich    harvest    shall 
Britain  remember. 
And  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to 
his  name.  , 

Nor  forget  His  grey'  head,  who,  all 
dark  in  affliction, 
Is  deaf  to  the  tale  of  our  victories 
won, 


And    to    sounds   the    most    dear  to 
paternal  affection. 
The  shout  of  his  people  applauding 
his  Son  ; 
By  his  firmness  unmoved  in  success 
and  disaster, 
By  hislongreign  of  virtue,  remember 
his  claim ! 
With  our  tribute  to  Pitt  join  the  praise 
of  his  Master, 
Though  a  tear  stain  the  goblet  that 
flows  to  his  name. 

Yet    again    fill    the    wine-cup,    and 
change  the  sad  measure, 
The    rites   of  our   grief  and    our 
gratitude  paid. 
To  our  Prince,  to  our  Heroes,  devote 
the  bright  treasure, 
The  wisdom  that  planned,  and  the 
zeal  that  obey'd. 
Fill  Wellington's  cup  till  it  beam  like 
his  glory, 
Forget  not  our  own  brave  Dalhousie 
and  Graeme ; 
A  thousand  years  hence  hearts  shall 
bound  at  their  story. 
And  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows 
to  their  fame. 


PHAROS'  LOQUITUR. 

(1814.) 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

O'er  these  wild  shelves  my  watch 

I  keep; 
A  ruddy  gem  of  changeful  light. 
Bound  on  the  dusky  brow  of  night. 
The  seaman  bids  my  lustre  hail, 
And  scorns  to  strike  his  timorous  sail 
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ADDRXSS 

TO  RANALD  MACD^NALD  OF  STAFFA. 
(1814.) 

Staffa,  sprang  from  high  Macdonald, 
Worthy  branch  of  old  Clan-Ranald, 
Stafia,  king  of  all  kind  fellows, 
WeU  befaU  thy  hills  and  valleys, 
Lakes  and  inlets,  deeps  and  shallows, 
Cliffs  of  darkness,  caves  of  wonder, 
Echoing  the  Atlantic  thunder ; 
Mountains  which  the  grey  mist  covers, 
Where  the  Chieftain  spirit  hovers, 
Pausing  while  his  pinions  quiver, 
Stretch*d  to  quit  our  land  for  ever  1 
Each  kind  influence  reign  above  thee ! 
Wanner  heart,  *twixt  this  and  Jaffa 
Beats  not,  than  in  heart  of  Staffa  I 


EPISTLE 

TO     niS    GRACE    THE    DUKE    OF 
BUCCLEUCH. 

IJ8:htbouM  Yacht  in  the  Sound  of  Lerwick, 
August  8,  1814. 

Health  to  the  chieftain  from  his 

clansman  true ! 
From  her  true  minstrel,  health  to  fair 

Bucdeuch ! 
Health  from  the  isles,  where  dewy 

Morning  weaves 
Her  chaplet  with  the  tints  that  Twi- 
light leaves ; 
Where  late  the  sun  scarce  vanished 

from  the  sight, 
And  his  bright  pathway  graced  the 

short-lived  night. 
Though  darker  now  as  autumn's  shades 

extend. 
The  north  winds  whistle  and  the  mists 

ascend! 


Health  from  the  land  where  eddying 

whirlwinds  toss 
The  storm-rock*d  cradle  of  the  Cape 

of  Noss ; 
On  outstretched  cords  the  giddy  engine 

slides. 
His  own  strong  arm  the  bold  adven- 
turer guides, 
And  he  that  lists  such  desperate  feat 

to  try, 
May,  like  the  sea-mew,  skim  'twixt 

surf  and  sky. 
And  feel  the  mid-air  gales  around  him 

blow, 
And  see  the  billows  rage  five  hundred 

feet  below. 

Here,   by  each  stormy  peak  and 

desert  shore. 
The  hardy  islesman  tugs  the  daring 

oar. 
Practised  alike  his  venturous  course 

to  keep 
Through  the  white  breakers  or  the 

pathless  deep, 
By    ceaseless   peril  and   by   toil   to 

gain 
A  wretched  pittance  from  the  niggard 

main. 
And  when  the  worn-out  drudge  old 

ocean  leaves 
What  comfort  greets  him,  and  what 

hut  receives  I 
Lady !  the  worst  your  presence  ere 

has  cheer'd 
(When  want  and  sorrow  fled  as  you 

appeared) 
Were  to  a  Zetlander  as  the  high  dome 
Of  proud  Drumlanrig  to  my  humble 

home. 
Here  rise   no  groves,   and  here  no 

gardens  blow, 
Here   even  the  hardy  heath  scarce 

dares  to  grow ; 
But  rocks  on  rocks,  in  mist  and  storm 

array 'd, 
Stretch  farto  sea  their  giant  colonnade, 
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With  many  a  cavern  seam'd,  the 
dreary  haunt 

Of  the  dun  seal  and  swarthy  cormo- 
rant. 

Wild  round  their  rifted  brows,  with 
frequent  cry 

As  of  lament,  the  gulls  and  gannets 

fly, 

And  from  their  sable  base,  with  sullen 

sound, 
In  sheets  of  whitening  foam  the  waves 

rebound. 

Yet  even  these  coasts  a  touch  of 

envy  gain 
From  those  whose  land  has  known 

oppression's  chain ; 
For  here  the  industrious  Dutchman 

comes  once  more 
To  moor  his  fishing  craft  by  Bressay's 

shore; 
Greets  every  former  mate  and  brother 

tar, 
Marvels  how  Lerwick  'scaped  the  rage 

of  war. 
Tells  many  a  tale  of  Gallic  outrage 

done. 
And  ends  by  blessing  God  and  Wel- 
lington. 
Here  too  the  Greenland  tar,  a  fiercer 

guest. 
Claims  a    brief  hour  of  riot,  not  of 

rest; 
Proves  each  wild  frolic  that  in  wine 

has  birth, 
And  wakes  the  land  with  brawls  and 

boisterous  mirth. 
A  sadder  sight  on  yon  poor  vesseKs 

prow — 
The  captive  Norseman  sits  in  silent 

woe, 
And  eyes  the  flags  of  Britain  as  they 

flow. 
Hard  fate  of  war,  which  bade  her  ter- 
rors sway 
His  destined  course,  and  seize  so  mean 

a  prey; 


A  bark  with  planks  so  warp*d  and 

seams  so  riyen, 
She  scarce  might  face  the  gentlest  airs 

of  heaven : 
Pensive  he  sits,  and  questions  oft  if 

none 
Can  list  his  speech,  and  understand 

his  moan ; 
In  vain  :  no  Islesman  now  can  use  the 

tongue 
Of  the  bold  Norse,  from  ^^om  their 

lineage  sprung. 
Not  thus  of  old  the  Norsemen  hither 

came, 
Won  by  the  love  of  danger  or  of  fame ; 
On  every  stormbeat  cape  a  shapeless 

tower 
Tells  of  their  wars,  their  conquests, 

and  their  power ; 
For  ne*er  for  Grecians  vales,  nor  Latian 

land. 
Was  fiercer  strife  than  for  this  barren 

strand; 
A  race  severe — the  isle  and  ocean  lords 
Loved  for  its  own  delight  the  strife  of 

swords; 
With  scornful  laugh  the  mortal  pang 

defied. 
And  blest  their  gods  that  they  in  battle 

died. 

Such  were  the  sires  of  Zetland*s 

simple  race, 
And  still  the  eye  may  faint  resemblance 

trace 
In  the  blue  eye,  tall  form,  proportion 

fair. 
The  limbs  athletic,  and  the  long  light 

hair 
(Such  was  the  mien,  as  Scald  and  Min- 
strel sings. 
Of  fair-hair'd  Harold,  first  of  Norway*s 

Kings) ; 
But,  their  high  deeds  to  scale  these 

crags  confined. 
Their  only  warfare  is  with  waves  and 

wind. 
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Why  should  I  talk  of  Mousa's  castled 

coast? 
Why  of  the  horrors  of  the  Sumbuiigh 

Rost? 
May  not  these  bald  disjointed  lines 

suffice, 
Penn'd  while  my  comrades  whirl  the 

rattling  dice-^ 
While  down  the  cabin  skylight  lessen- 
ing shine 
The  rays,  and  eve  is  chased  with  mirth 

and  wine  ? 
Imagined,  while  down  Mousa's  desert 

bay 
Our  well-trimm*d  vessel  urged  her 

nimble  way. 
While  to  the  freshening  breeze  she 

lean'd  her  side, 
And  bade  her  bowsprit  kiss  the  foamy 

tide? 

Such  are  the  lays  that  Zetland  Isles 

supply; 
Drench'd  vnih  the  drizzly  spray  and 

dropping  sky,* 
Weary  and  wet,  a  sea-sick  minstrel  I. 

W.  Scott. 


P.  S. 


Kbkwall.  Orkney,  August  13, 1814. 


In  respect  that  your  Grace  has  com- 
missioned a  Kraken, 

You  will  please  be  informed  that  they 
seldom  are  taken ; 

It  is  January  two  years,  the  Zetland 
folks  say. 

Since  they  saw  the  last  Kraken  in 
Scalloway  bay ; 

He  lay  in  the  offing  a  fortnight  or 
more. 

But  the  devil  a  Zetlander  put  from  the 
shore, 


Though  bold  in  the  seas  of  the  North 

to  assail 
The  morse  and  the   sea-horse,   the 

grampus  and  whale. 
If  your  grace  thinks  Tm  writing  the 

thing  that  is  not, 
You  may  ask  at  a  namesake  of  ours, 

Mr.  Scott 
(He's  not  from  our  clan,  though  his 

merits  deserve  it. 
But  springs,  I'm  informed,  from  the 

Scotts  of  ScotsUrvet) ; 
He  questioned  the  folks  who  bebeld  it 

with  eyes, 
But  they  differ'd  confoundedly  as  to 

its  size. 
For  instance,  the  modest  and  diffident 

swore 
That  it  seem'd  like  the  keel  of  a  ship, 

and  no  more ; 
Those  of  eyesight  more  clear,  or  of 

fancy  more  high. 
Said  it  rose  like  an  island  *twixt  ocean 

and  sky; 
But  all  of  the  hulk  had  a  steady  opinion 
That  'twas  sure  a  live  subject  of  Nep- 
tune's dominion. 
And  I  think,  my  Lord  Duke,  your 

Grace  hardly  would  wish, 
To  cumber  your  house,  such  a  kettle 

offish. 
Had  your  order  related  to  nightcaps 

or  hose, 
Or  mittens  of  worsted,  there 's  plenty 

of  those. 
Or  would  you  be  pleased  but  to  fancy 

a  whale  ? 
And  direct  me  to  send  it — by  sea  or 

by  mail  ? 
The  season,  I  'm  told,  is  nigh  over,  but 

still 
I  could  get  you  one  fit  for  the  lake  at 

Bowhill. 
Indeed,  as  to  whales,  there  *s  no  need 

to  be  thrifty, 
Since   one   day    last   fortnight    two 

hundred  and  fifty, 
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Pursued  by  seven  Orkneymen's  boats 

and  no  more, 
Betwixt  Tniffness  and  Lufihess  were 

drawn  on  the  shore  1 
You*]l  ask' if  I  saw  this  same  won- 
derful sight ; 
I  own  that  I  did  not,  but  easily  might — 
For  this  mighty  shoal  of  leviathans 

lay 
On  our  lee-beam  a  mile,  in  the  loop 

of  the  bay, 
And  the  islesmen  of  Sanda  were  all 

at  the  spoil, 
And  flinching  (so  term  it)  the  blubber 

to  boil ; 
(Ye  spirits  of  lavender,  drown  the 

reflection 
That  awakes  at  the  thoughts  of  this 

odorous  dissection). 
To  see  this  huge  marvel  full  fain  v/ould 

we  go, 
But  Wilson,  the  wind,  and  the  current, 

said  no. 
We  have  now  got  to  Kirkwall,  and 

needs  I  must  stare 
When  I  think  that  in  verse  I  have 

once  caird  it  fair  \ 
'Tis  a  base  little  borough,  both  dirty 

and  mean. 
There  is  nothing  to  hear,  and  there  *s 

nought  to  be  seen, 
Save  a  church,  where,  of  old  times,  a 

prelate  harangued, 
And  a  palace  that  *s  built  by  an  earl 

that  was  hang'd. 
But,  farewell  to  Kirkwall— aboard  we 

are  going. 
The  anchor 's  a-peak,  and  the  breezes 

are  blowing ; 
Our  commodore  calls  all  his  band  to 

their  places, 
And  'tis  time  to  release  you — good 

night  to  your  Graces  ! 


THE  A.  OF  WA 

{Author  of  Waverity.) 

No,  John,  I  will  not  own  the  book — 

I  won't,  you  Piccaroon. 
When  next  I  tiy  Saint  Grubby  s  brook, 
*  The  A.  of  Wa— *  shall  bait  the  hook- 

And  flat-fish  bite  as  soon 
As  if  before  them  they  had  got 
The  worn-out  wriggler 

Walter  Scott. 


FAREWELL  TO  MACKENZIE, 

HIGH   CHIEF  OF   KINTAIL. 
(1815-) 

{From  the  Gaelic.) 

*  FARSWEf.L  to  Mackenneth,  great  Earl 

of  the  North, 
The  Lord  of  Lochcarron,  Glenshiel, 

and  Seaforth ; 
To  the  Chieftain   this  •morning  his 

course  who  began. 
Launching  forth  on  the  billows  his 

bark  like  a  swan. 
For  a  far  foreign  land  he  has  hoisted 

his  sail, 
Farewell  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief 

ofKintail! 

O  swifl  be  the  galley,  and  hardy  her 
crew, 

May  her  captain  be  skilful,  her  mari- 
ners true, 

In  danger  undaunted,  unwearied  by 
toU, 

Though  the  whirlwind  should  rise, 
and  the  ocean  should  boil : 

On  the  brave  vessel's  gunnel  I  drank 
his  bonail  ^, 

And  farewell  to  Mackenzie,  High 
Chief  ofKintail! 
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Awake  in  thy  chamber,  thou  sweet 

But  no  bard  was  there  left  in  the  land 

southland  gale ! 

of  the  Gael 

Like  the  sighs  of  his  people,  breathe 

To  lament  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief 

soft  on  his  sail ; 

of  Kintail 

Be  prolonged  as  regret,  that  his  vassals 

must  know, 

And  shalt  thou  then  sleep,  did  the 

Be  fair  as  their  faith,  and  sincere  as 

Minstrel  exclaim, 

their  woe : 

Like  the  son  of  the  lowly,  unnoticed 

Be  so  soft,  and  so  £Eur,  and  so  faithful, 

by  fame  ? 

sweet  gale. 

No,  son  of  Fitzgerald!  in  accents  of 

Wafting   onward    Mackenzie,    High 

woe 

Chief  of  Kintail! 

The  song  thou  hast  loved  o'er  thy 

coffin  shall  flow, 

Be  his  pilot  experienced,  and  trusty, 

And  teach  thy  wild  mountains  to  join 

and  wise, 

in  the  wail 

To  measure  the   seas  and  to   study 

That  laments  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief 

the  skies : 

of  Kintail. 

May   he   hoist  all   his   canvas   from 

streamer  to  deck. 

In    vain,  the   bright   course    of  thy 

But  0  i  crowd  it  higher  when  wafting 

talents  to  wrong, 

him  back — 

Fate  deadenM  thine  ear  and  imprisoned 

Till  the  cliffs  of  Skooroora,  and  Conan^s 

thy  tongue  ; 

glad  vale, 

For  brighter  o'er  all  her  obstructions 

Shall  welcome  Mackenzie,  High  Chief 

arose 

ofKinUil!* 

The  glow  of  the  genius  they  could 

not  oppose ; 

And  who  in  the  land  of  the  Saxon  or 

So  sung  the  old  Bard,  in  the  grief 

Gael 

of  his  heart, 
When  he  saw  his  loved  Lord  from 

Might  match  with  Mackenzie,  High 
Chief  of  Kintail  T 

his  people  depart. 

New  mute  on  thy  mountains,  O  Albyn, 

Thy  sons  rose  around  thee  in  light 

are  heard 

and  in  love, 

Nor  the  voice  of  the  song,  nor  the 

All  a  father  could  hope,  all  a  friend 

harp  of  the  bard ; 

could  approve ; 

Or  its  strings  are  but  waked  by  the 

What  'vails  it  the  tale  of  thy  sorrows 

stem  winter  gale, 

to  tell,— 

As  they  mourn  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief 

In  the  spring-time  of  youth  and  of 

of  Kintail. 

promise  they  fell ! 

Of  the   line   of  Fitzgerald    remains 

From   the  far  Southland    Border  a 

not  a  male 

Minstrel  came  forth, 

To  bear  the  proud  name  of  the  Chief 

And  he  waited  the  hour  that  some 

of  Kintail. 

Bard  of  the  north 

His  hand  on  the  harp  of  the  ancient 

And  thou,  gentle  Dame,  who  must 

should  cast. 

bear,  to  thy  grief. 

And  bid  its  wild  numbers  mix  high 

For  thy  clan   and  thy  country  the 

with  the  blast; 

cares  of  a  Chief, 
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Whom    brief  rolling   moons    in   six 

changes  have  left, 
Of   thy    husband,    and    father,    and 

brethren  bereft, 
To  thine  ear   of  affection,  how  sad 

is  the  hail, 
That  salutes   thee   the   Heir  of  the 

line  of  Kintail ! 


WAR-SONG  OF  LACHLAN, 

HIGH   CHIEF   OF   BIACLEAN. 

(From  the  GmUc.) 

A  WEARY  month  has  wander'd  o'er 
Since  last  we  parted  on  the  shore ; 
Heaven  !  that  I  saw  thee,  love,  once 
more, 

Safe  on  that  shore  again.! 
*Twas  valiant  Lachlan  gave  the  word — 
Lachlan,  of  many  a  galley  lord  : 
He  caird  his  kindred  bands  on  board. 

And  launchM  them  on  the  main. 

Clan-Gillian  is  to  ocean  gone — 
Clan-Gillian,  fierce  in  foray  known  ; 
Rejoicing  in  the  glory  won 

In  many  a  bloody  broil  : 
For  wide  is  heard  the  thundering  fray, 
The  rout,  the  ruin,  the  dbmay, 
When  from  the  twilight  glens  away 

Clan-Gillian  drives  the  spoil. 

Woe  to  the  hilb  that  shall  rebound 
Our  bannered    bagpipes*    maddening 

sound ; 
Clan-Gillian's  onset  echoing  round 

Shall  shake  their  inmost  cell. 

Woe  to  the  bark  whose  crew  shall  gaze 

Where  Lachlan's  silken  streamer  plays ! 

The  fools  might  face  the  h'ghtning's 

blaze 

As  wisely  and  as  well  t 


SAINT  CLOUD. 

{Paris,  Septembers,  1815,) 

Soft  spread  thesouthem  summer  night 
Her  veil  of  darksome  blue  ; 

Ten  thousand  stars  combined  to  light 
The  terrace  of  Saint  Cloud. 

The  evening  breezes  gently  sigh'd. 

Like  breath  of  lover  true. 
Bewailing  the  deserted  pride 

And  wreck  of  sweet  Saint  Cloud. 

The  drum's  deep  roll  was  heard  afiu*, 

The  bugle  wildly  blew 
Good-night  to  Hulan  and  Hussar, 

That  garrison  Saint  Cloud. 

The  startled  Naiads  from  the  shade 
With  broken  urns  withdrew. 

And  silenced  was  that  proud  cascade, 
The  glory  of  Saint  Cloud. 

We  sate  upon  its  steps  of  stone. 

Nor  could  its  silence  rue, 
When  waked,  to  music  of  our  own. 

The  echoes  of  Saint  Cloud. 

Slow  Seine  might  hear  each  lovely  note 
Fall  light  as  summer  dew. 

While  through  the  moonless  air  they 
float, 
Prolong'd  from  fair  Saint  Cloud. 

And  sure  a  melody  more  sweet 

His  waters  never  knew, 
Though  music's  self  was  wont  to  meet 

With  Princes  at  Saint  Cloud. 

Nor  then,  with  more  delighted  ear. 
The  circle  round  her  drew, 

Than  ours,  when  gathered  round  to  hear 
Our  songstress  at  Saint  Cloud. 

Few  happy  hours  poor  mortals  pass, — 
Then  give  those  hours  their  due. 

And  rank  among  the  foremost  class 
Our  evenings  at  Saint  Clood. 
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THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH. 

(1815.) 

Night  and  morning  were  at  meeting 

Over  Waterloo ; 
Cocks  had  sung  their  earliest  greeting ; 

Faint  and  low  they  crew, 
For  no  paly  beam  yet  shone 
On  the  heights  of  Mount  Saint  John ; 
Tempest-clouds  prolonged  the  sway 
Of  timeless  darkness  over  day ; 
Whirlwind,  thunderclap,  and  shower, 
Mark'd  it  a  predestined  hour. 
Broad  and  frequent  through  the  night 
Flashed  the  sheets  of  levin-light ; 
Muskets,  glancing  lightnings  back, 
Sho'w'd  the  dreary  bivouac 

Where  the  soldier  lay, 
Chill   and   stiff,    and    drench'd   with 

rain, 
Wishing  dawn  of  morn  again, 

Though  death  should  come  with  day. 

Tis  at  such  a  tide  and  hour. 
Wizard,  witch,  and  fiend  have  power. 
And  ghastly  forms  through  mist  and 
shower 

Gleam  on  the  gifted  ken ; 
And  then  the  affrighted  prophet's  ear 
Drinks  whispers  strange  of  fate  and 

fear, 
Presaging  death  and  ruin  near 

Among  the  sons  of  men  ; — 
Apart  from  Alb3m's  war-array, 
TTwas  then  grey  Allan  sleepless  lay ; 
Grey  Allan,  who,  for  many  a  day. 

Had  followed  stout  and  stern. 
Where,  through  battle's  rout  and  reel, 
Storm  of  shot  and  hedge  of  steel. 
Led  the  grandson  of  Lochiel, 

Valiant  Fassiefem. 
Through  steel  and  shot  he  leads  no 

more. 
Low  laid  *mid  friends'  and  foemen*s 
gore- 


But  long  his  native  lake's  wild  shore. 
And   Sunart  rough,   and   high  Ard- 
gower, 

And  Mbrven  long  shall  tell, 
And  proud  Bennevis  hear  with  awe. 
How,  upon  bloody  Quatre-Bras, 
Brave  Cameron  heard  the  wild  hurra 

Of  conquest  as  he  fell. 

Lone  on  the  outskirts  of  the  host 
The  weary  sentinel  held  post. 
And  heard,  through  darkness  far  aloof. 
The  frequent  clang  of  courser's  hoof, 
Where  held  the  cloak'd  patrol  their 

course. 
And  spurr'd  'gainst  storm  the  swerv- 
ing horse. 
But  there  are  sounds  in  Allan's  ear 
Patrol  nor  sentinel  may  hear, 
And  sights  before  his  eye  aghast 
Invisible  to  them  have  pass'd, 

When  down  the  destined  plain, 
'Twixt  Britain  and  the  bands  of  France, 
Wild  as  marsh-borne  meteor's  glance, 
Strange   phantoms  wheel'd  a   revel 

dance. 
And  doomed  the  future  slain. 
Such  forms  were  seen,  such  sounds 

were  heard. 
When   Scotland's  James  his   march 

prepared 
For  Flodden's  fatal  plain  ; 
Such,  when  he  drew  his  ruthless  sword. 
As  Choosers  of  the  Slain,  adored 
The  yet  unchristen'd  Dane. 
An  indistinct  and  phantom  band, 
They  wheel'd  their  ring-dance  hand 

in  hand, 
With  gestures  wild  and  dread  : 
The   Seer,   who  watch'd   them  ride 

the  storm, 
Saw  through  their  faint  and  shadowy 

form 
The  lightning's  flash  more  red  ; 
And  still  their  ghastly  roundelay 
Was  of  the  coming  battle-fray. 
And  of  the  destined  dead  : 
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*  Wheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glance, 

And  thunders  rattle  loud, 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave, 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

*  Our  airy  feet, 
So  light  and  fleet, 

They  do  not  bend  the  rye 
That  sinks  its  head  when  whirlwinds 

rave, 
And  swells  again  in  eddying  wave 

As  each  wild  gust  blows  by  ; 
But  still  the  com. 
At  dawn  of  mom, 

Our  fatal  steps  that  bore, 
At  eve  lies  waste 
A  trampled  paste 

Of  blackening  mud  and  gore. 

*  Wheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

*  Wheel  the  wild  dance  ! 
Brave  sons  of  France, 

For  you  our  ring  makes  room ; 
Make  space  full  wide 
For  martial  pride, 

For  banner,  spear,  and  plume. 
Approach,  draw  near, 
Proud  cuirassier ! 

Room  for  the  men  of  steel  I 
Through  crest  and  plate 
The  broadsword's  weight 

Both  head  and  heart  shall  feel. 

awheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glance, 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 


*  Sons  of  the  spear  I 
You  feel  us  near 

In  many  a  ghastly  dream ; 
With  fancy*s  eye 
Our  forms  you  spy, 

And  hear  our  fatal  scream. 
With  clearer  sight 
Ere  falls  the  night. 

Just  when  to  weal  or  woe 
Your  disembodied  souls  take  flight 
On    trembling    wing— each    startled 
sprite 

Our  choir  of  death  shall  kno^^ 

'  Wheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

*  Burst,  ye  clouds,  in  tempest  showeis, 
Redder  rain  shall  soon  be  ours ! 

See !  the  east  grows  wan — 
Yield  we  place  to  sterner  game. 
Ere  deadlier  bolts  and  direr  flame 
Shall  the  welkin's  thunders  shame  : 
Elemental  rage  is  tame 

To  the  wrath  of  man.' 

At   mora,  grey  Allan*s  mates  with 

awe 
Heard  of  the  vision'd  sights  he  saw. 

The  legend  heard  him  say ; 
But  the  Seer*s  gifted  eye  was  dim, 
Deafen'd  his  ear,  and  stark  his  limb. 

Ere  closed  that  bloody  day 
He    sleeps   far   from    his    Highland 

heath,— 
But  often  of  the  Dance  of  Death 

His  comrades  tell  the  tale. 
On  picquet-post,  when  ebbs  the  night. 
And  waning   watch-fires  glow  less 
bright. 
And  dawn  is  glimmering  pale. 
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ROHANCE  OF  DUNOIS. 

(1815.) 
{FrtyfH  the  Frmch  of  HorUnse  Beau- 
hamois,  Ex-Queen  of  Holland^ 

It  was  Dunois,  the  young  and  brave, 

was  bound  for  Palestine, 
But  first  be  made  his  orisons  before 

Saint  Mary's  shrine : 
'And     grant,     immortal     Queen    of 

Heaven,*  was  still  the  soldier*s 

prayer, 
*That  I  may  prove  the  bravest  knight, 

and  love  the  fairest  fair.' 

His  oath  of  honour  on  the  shrine  he 

graved  it  with  his  sword, 
And  foUow'd  to  the  Holy  Land  the 

banner  of  his  Lord  ; 
Where,  faithful  to  his  noble  vow,  his 

war-cry  fill'd  the  air, 
'  Be  honoured  aye  the  bravest  knight, 

beloved  the  fairest  fair/ 

They  owed  the  conquesttohisarm,and 

then  his  Liege-Lord  said, 
'The  heart  that  has  for  honour  beat 

by  bliss  must  be  repaid. 
My  daughter  Isabel  and  thou  shall  be 

a  wedded  pair, 
For  thou  art  bravest  of  the  brave,  she 

fairest  of  the  fair.* 

And  then  they  bound  the  holy  knot 

before  Saint  Mary's  shrine. 
That  makes  a  paradise  on  earth,  if 

hearts  and  hands  combine; 
And  every  lord  and  lady  bright,  that 

were  in  chapel  there. 
Cried,'  Honoured  be  the  bravest  knight, 

beloved  the  fairest  fair ! ' 


THE  TROUBADOUR. 

(181.5.) 

{From  the  French  ofHofiense  Beau* 

hamois,) 

Glowing  with  love,  on  fire  for  fame, 
A  Troubadour  that  hated  sorrow. 

Beneath  his  Lady's  window  came. 
And  thus  he  sung  his  last  good- 
morrow: 

*  My  arm  it  is  my  countr^s  right, 

My  heart  is  in  my  true-love's  bower; 
Gaily  for  love  and  fieune  to  fight 
Befits  the  gallant  Troubadour.' 

And  while  he  march'd  with  helm  on 
head 

And  harp  in  hand,  the  descant  rung, 
As,  faithful  to  his  favourite  maid. 

The  minstrel-burden  still  he  sung  : 

*  My  arm  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower ; 
Resolved  for  love  and  fame  to  fight, 
I  come,  a  gallant  Troubadour.' 

Even  when  the  battle-roar  was  deep, 
With  dauntless  heart  he  hew'd  his 
way, 
'Mid  splintering  lance  and  falchion- 
sweep. 
And  still  was  heard  his  warrior-lay: 

*  My  life  it  is  my  country's  right, 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower; 
For  love  to  die,  for  fame  to  fight, 
Becomes  the  valiant  Troubadour.' 

Alas !  upon  the  bloody  field 

He  fell  beneath  the  foeman's  glaive. 
But  still  reclining  on  his  shield. 

Expiring  sung  the  exulting  stave: 

*  My  life  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower ; 
For  love  and  fame  to  fall  in  fight 
Becomes  the  valiant  Troubadour.' 
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FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

(I8i5-) 

It  chanced  that  Cupid  on  a  season, 
By  Fancy  urged,  resolved  to  wed. 

But  could  not  settle  whether  Reason 
Or  Folly  should  partake  his  bed. 

What  does  he  then  ? — Upon  my  life, 
'Twas  bad  example  for  a  deity — 

He  takes  me  Reason  for  a  wife. 
And  Folly  for  his  hours  of  gaiety. 

Though  thus  he  dealt  in  petty  treason, 
He  loved  them  both  in  equal  mea- 
sure; 

Fidelity  was  born  of  Reason, 
And  Folly broughtto  bed ofPleasu»-e. 


LINES 

ON  THE  LIFTING  OF  THE  BANNER  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  BUCCLEUCH,  AT  A  GREAT 
FOOTBALL  MATCH  ON  CARTERHAUGH. 

(1815.) 

From  the  brown  crest  of  Newark  its 
summons  extending. 
Our  signal  is  waving  in  smoke  and 
in  flame ; 
And   each  forester  blithe,   from   his 
mountain  descending. 
Bounds  light  o*er  the  heather  to 
join  in  the  game. 

CHORUS. 

Then  up  with  the  Banner,  let  forest 
winds  fan  her, 
She  has  blazed  over  Ettrick  eight 
ages  and  more; 
In  sport  well  attend  her,  in  battle 
defend  her, 
With  heart  and  with  hand,  like  our 
fathers  before. 


When  the  Southern  invader  spread 
waste  and  disorder. 
At  the  glance  of  her  crescents  he 
paused  and  withdrew, 
For  around  them  were  marshaird  the 
pride  of  the  Border, 
The    Flowers  of  the    Forest,   the 
Bands  of  Buccleuch. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

A  Stripling's  weak  hand  to  our  revel 
has  borne  her, 
No  mail-glove  has  grasp'd  her,  no 
spearmen  surround ; 
But  ere  a  bold  foeman  should  scathe 
or  should  scorn  her, 
A  thousand  true  hearts  would  be 
cold  on  the  ground. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

We   forget  each  contention  of  dvil 
dissension. 
And  hail,  like  our  brethren.  Home, 
Douglas,  and  Car: 
And   Elliot  and   Pringle  in   pastime 
shall  mingle. 
As  welcome  in  peace  as  their  fathers 
in  war. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

Then  strip,  lads,  and  to  it,  though 
sharp  be  the  weather, 
And  if,  by  mischance,  you  should 
happen  to  fall. 
There  are  worse  things  in  h'fe  than 
a  tumble  on  heather. 
And  life  is  itself  butagame  at  football 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c 

And  when  it  is  over,  we'll  drink  a 
blithe  measure 
To  each  Laird  and  each  Lady  that 
witnessed  our  fun. 
And  to  every  blithe  heart  that  took 
part  in  our  pleasure, 
To  the  lads  that  have  lost  and  the 
lads  that  have  won. 
Then  up  with  the  Baimcr,  &c. 
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May  the  Forest  still  flourish,  both 
Borough  and  Landward, 
From  the  hall  of  the  Peer  to  the 
Herd's  ingle-nook; 
And   huzza!    my  brave   hearts,    for 
Buccleuch  and  his  standard, 
For  the  King  and  the  Country,  the 
Qan  and  the  Duke ! 

Then  up  with  the  Banner,  let  forest 
winds  fan  her. 
She  has  bUzed  over  Ettrick  eight 
ages  and  more; 
In  sport  well  attend  her,  in  battle 
defend  her. 
With  heart  and  with  hand,  like  our 
fathers  before. 


LULLABY  OF  AM  INFANT  CHIXF. 

(1815.) 

O  HUSH  thee,  my  babie,  thy  sire  was 

a  knight, 
Thy  mother  a  lady,  both  lovely  and 

bright ; 
The  woods  and  the  glens,  from  the 

towers  which  we  see, 
They  all  are  belonging,  dear  babie,  to 

thee. 

O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  cadul  g^  lo, 
O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  &c 

O  fear  not  the  bugle,  though  loudly 

it  blows, 
It  calls  but  the  warders  that  guard  thy 

repose ; 
Their  bows  would  be  bended,  their 

blades  would  be  red, 
Ere  the  step  of  a  foeman  drew  near 

to  thy  bed. 

O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  &c. 


O  hush  thee,  my  babie,  the  time  soon 

will  come 
When  thy  sleep  shall  be  broken  by 

trumpet  and  drum ; 
Then  hush  thee,  my  darling,  take  rest 

while  you  may, 
For  strife  comes  with  manhood,  and 

waking  with  day. 
O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  &c. 


THE  RETURN  TO  ULSTER. 
(1816.) 

Once  again,— but  how  changed  since 

my  wanderings  began — 
I  have  heard  the  deep  voice  of  the 

Lagan  and  Bann, 
And  the  pines  of  Clanbrassil  resound 

to  the  roar 
That  wearies  the  echoes  of  fair  Tulla- 

more. 
Alas!    my    poor    bosom,    and    why 

shouldst  thou  bum? 
With  the  scenes  of  my  youth  can 

its  raptures  return? 
Can  I  live  the  dear  life  of  delusion  again. 
That  flow'd  when  these  echoes  first 

mix'd  with  my  strain? 

It  was  then  that  around  me,  though 

poor  and  unknown. 
High  spells  of  mysterious  enchantment 

were  thrown ; 
The  streams  were  of  silver,  of  diamond 

the  dew, 
The  land  was  sm  Eden,  for  fancy  was 

new. 
I  had  heard  of  our  bards,  and  my  soul 

was  on  fire 
At  the  rush  of  their  verse,  and  the 

sweep  of  their  lyre: 
To  me  'twas  not  legend,  nor  tale  to  the 

ear, 
But  a  vision  of  noontide,  distinguished 

and  clear. 
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Ultonia's  old  heroes  awoke  at  the  call, 
And  renew'd  the  wild  pomp  of  the 

chase  and  the  hall; 
And  the  standard  of  Fion  flash'd  fierce 

from  on  high, 
Like  a  burst  of  the  sun  when  the 

tempest  is  nigh. 
It  seemM  thai  the  harp  of  green  Erin 

once  more 
Could    renew    all    the    glories    she 

boasted  of  yore. 
Yet  why  at  remembrance,  fond  heart, 

shouldst  thou  bum  t 
They  were   days   of  delusion,   and 

cannot  return. 

But  was  she,  too,  a  phantom,  the  Maid 

who  stood  by, 
And  listed  my  lay,  while  she  tum'd 

from  mine  eye? 
Was  she,  too,  a  vision,  just  glandng  to 

view, 
Then  dispersed  in  the  sunbeam,  or 

melted  to  dew! 
Oh!    would    it    had   been   so,— K>h] 

would  that  her  eye 
Had    been    but   a    star-glance    that 

shot  through  the  sky, 
And  her  voice,  that  was  moulded  to 

melody's  thrill, 
Had  been  but  a  zephyr,  that  sigh'd 

and  was  still! 

Oh  !  would  it  had  been  so, — not  then 

this  poor  heart 
Had  leam'd  the  sad  lesson,  to  love 

and  to  part ; 
To  bear,  unassisted,  its  burthen  of  care. 
While  I  toil*d  for  the  wealth  I  had  no 

one  to  share. 
Not    then   had    I  said,   when   life's 

summer  was  done, 
And  the  hours  of  her  autumn  were 

fast  speeding  on, 
*Take  the  fame  and  the  riches  ye 

brought  in  your  train, 
And   restore   me   the   dream   of  my 

spring-tide  again.' 


JOCK  OF  HAZELDEAN. 

(iSid.) 

'  Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladie  ? 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide  ? 
I  '11  wed  ye  to  my  youngest  son. 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride : 
And  ye  sidl  be  his  bride,  ladie, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen ' — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean.^ 

*  Now  let  this  wilfu'  grief  be  done. 

And  dry  that  dieek  so  pale ; 
Young  Frank  is  chief  of  Errington, 

And  lord  of  Langley-dale ; 
His  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha*. 

His  sword  in  battle  keen  * — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  &* 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

'  A  chain  of  gold  ye  sail  not  lack. 

Nor  braid  to  bind  your  hair ; 
Nor   mettled   hound,    nor   managed 
hawk. 

Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  fair ; 
And  you,  the  foremost  o'  them  a'. 

Shall  ride  our  forest  queen  * — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

The  kirk  was  deck'd  at  moming-dde^ 

The  tapers  glimmer*d  fair ; 
The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the 
bride. 

And  dame  and  knight  are  there. 
They  sought  her  baith  by  bower  and 
ha'; 

The  ladie  was  not  seen ! 
She's  o'er  the  Border,  and  awa' 

Wi' Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

1  The  first  stanxa  is  aadcnt. 
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PIBROCH  OF  DONUIL  DHU. 

(1816.) 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Woke  thy  wild  voice  anew, 

Summon  Clan-Conuil. 
Come  away,  come  away, 

Hark  to  the  summons  I 
Come  in  your  war  array. 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky, 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Arc  at  Inverlochy. 
Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one. 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

Leave  untended  the  herd, 

The  flock  without  shelter ; 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterr'd. 

The  bride  at  the  altar ; 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer. 

Leave  nets  and  barges : 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear. 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  come,  when 

Forests  are  rended, 
Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 

Navies  are  stranded : 
Faster  come,  faster  come. 

Faster  and  faster, 
Chief,  vassal,  page  and  groom. 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come  ; 

See  how  they  gather ! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume. 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades. 

Forward,  each  man,  set ! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset ! 


NORA'S  VOW. 

(1816,) 

(From  ffu  Gaelic.) 

Hear  what  Highland  Nora  said,— 
'The  Earlie's son  I  will  not  wed. 
Should  all  the  race  of  nature  die. 
And  none  be  left  but  he  and  I. 
For  all  the  gold,  for  all  the  gear. 
And  all  the  lands  both  far  and  near 
That  ever  valour  lost  or  won, 
I  would  not  wed  the  Earlie's  son.* 

'  A  maiden's  vows,'  old  Galium  spoke, 
'  Are  lightly  made  and  lightly  broke  ; 
The  heather  on  the  moimtain*s  height 
Begins  to  bloom  in  purple  light ; 
The  frost-wind  soon  shall  sweep  away 
That  lustre  deep  from  glen  and  brae ; 
Yet  Nora,  ere  its  bloom  be  gone. 
May  blithely  wed  the  Earlie's  son.' 

*  The  swan,'  she  said,  *  the  lake's  clear 
breast 

May  barter  for  the  eagle's  nest ; 

The  Awe's  fierce  stream  may  back- 
ward tium, 

Ben-Cruaichan  fall,  and  crush  Kil- 
churn ; 

Our  kilted  clans,  when  blood  is  high, 

Before  their  foes  may  turn  and  fly ; 

But  I,  were  all  these  marvels  done, 

Would  never  wed  the  Earlie's  son.' 

Still  in  the  water-lil^s  shade 
Her  wonted  nest  the  wild-swan  made ; 
Ben-Cruaichan  stands  as  fast  as  ever, 
Still  downward  foams  the  Awe's  fierce 

river; 
To  shun  the  clash  of  foeman's  steel 
No  Highland  brogue  has  tum'd  the 

*      heel; 
But  Nora's  heart  is  lost  and  won, 
— She  *s  wedded  to  the  Earlie's  son ! 
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BIACGREGOR'S  GATHERING. 

(1816.) 

The  moon's  on  the  lake,  and  the  mist  *s 

on  the  brae, 
And  the   Clan  has  a  name   that  is 
nameless  by  day ; 
Then     gather,    gather,    gather, 

Grigalach ! 
Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c. 

Our  signal  for  fight,  that  from  monarchs 

we  drew. 
Must  be  heard  but  by  night  in  our 
vengeful  haloo  t 
Then   haloo,   Grigalach !    haloo, 

Grigalach! 
Haloo,haloo,haloo,  Grigalach,  &c. 

Glen  Orchy's  proud  mountams.  Coal- 

chuim  and  her  towers, 
Glenstrae  and  Glenlyon  no  longer 
are  ours ; 
We 're  landless,  landless,  landless, 

Grigalach ! 
Landless,  landless,  landless,  Sec 

But  doomM  and  devoted  by  vassal  and 

lord, 
MacGregor  has  still  both  his  heart  and 
his  sword ! 
Then  courage,  courage,  courage, 

Grigalach  1 
Courage,  courage,  courage,  &c. 

If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us 

with  beagles. 
Give  their  roofs  to  the  flame,  and  their 
flesh  to  the  eagles  ! 
Then      vengeance,     vengeance, 

vengeance,  Grigalach ! 
Vengeance,      vengeance,      ven- 
geance. See. 

While  there 's  leaves  in  the  forest,  and 
foam  on  the  river, 

MacGregor,  despite  them,  shall  flour- 
ish for  ever  1 


Come  then,  Grigalach,  come  then, 

Grigalach, 
Come   then,   come    then,   come 

then,  &c. 

Through  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine 

the  steed  shall  career. 
O'er  the  peak  of  Ben-Lomond  the 

galley  shall  steer, 
And  the  rocks  of  Craig-Royston  like 

icicles  melt. 
Ere  our  wrongs  be  forgot,  or  our 

vengeance  unfelt ! 
Then    gather,    gather,     gather, 

Grigalach ! 
Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c 


VERSES 

ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  A  BANQUET  CrVEK 
BY  THE  CITY  OF  EDINBURGH  TO  THE 
GRAND-DUKE  NICHOLAS  OF  RUSSIA 
AND  HIS  SUITE,  DEC.  I9,  1816.) 

God  protect  brave  Alexander, 
Heaven  defend  the  noble  Czar, 
Mighty  Russia's  high  Commander, 
First  in  Europe's  banded  war ; 
For  the  realms  he  did  deliver 
From  the  tyrant  overthrown. 
Thou,  of  every  good  the  Giver, 
Grant  him  long  to  bless  his  own  t 
Bless  him,  'mid  his  land's  disaster. 
For  her  rights  who  battled  brave ; 
Of  the  land  of  foemen  master, 
Bless  him  who  their  wrongs  forgave. 

O'er  his  just  resentment  victor, 
Victor  over  Europe's  foes. 
Late  and  long  supreme  director, 
Grant  in  peace  his  reign  may  close. 
Hail!  then,  hail  t  illustrious  stranger; 
Welcome  to  our  mountain  strand ; 
Mutual  interests,  hopes,  and  danger. 
Link  us  with  thy  native  land. 
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Treemen's  force,  or  false  beguiling, 
Shall  that  union  ne'er  divide. 
Hand  in  hand  while  peace  is  smiling, 
And  in  battle  side  by  side. 


THE  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPDtESS; 

OR  THE   QUEST  OF  8ULTAUN  80LIMAUN. 
(1817.) 

(/m  imifattoM  0/ Byron,) 
I. 
Oh  for  a  glance  of  that  gay  Muse*s 

eye 
That  lightened  on  Bandello's  laugh- 
ing tale, 
And  twinkled  with  a  lustre  shrewd 

smd  sly 
When  Giam  Battista '  bade  her  vision 

haiU— 
Yet  fear  not,  ladies,  the  luirvr  detail 
Given  by  the  natives  of  that  land 

canorous; 
Italian  license  loves  to  leap  the  pale, 
We  Britons  have  the  fear  of  shame 

before  us, 
And,  if  not  wise  in  mirth,  at  least  must 

be  decorous. 

II. 
In  the  far  eastern  clime,  no  great 

while  since. 
Lived  Sultaun  Solimaun,  a  mighty 

prince. 
Whose  eyes,  as  oft  as  they  perform'd 

their  round, 
Beheld  all  others  fix'd  upon  the  ground; 
Whose  ears  received  thesame  unvaried 

phrase, 
'•Sultaun!  thy  vassal  hears,  and  he 

obeys!' 
All  have  their  tastes^this  may  the 

fancy  strike 
Of  such   grave  folks  as  pomp  and 

grandeur  like ; 

:  The  hint  of  this  tale  is  taken  from  La  Camucm 
Magica^  a  nov^  of  Giam  Battista  Casd. 


For  me,  I  love  the  honest  heart  and 

warm 
Of  Monarch  who  can  amble  round  his 

farm, 
Or,  when  the  toil  of  state  no  more 

annoys. 
In   chimney  corner    seek    domestic 

joys. 
I  love  a  prince  will  bid  the  bottle  pass. 
Exchanging  with  his  subjects  glance 

and  glass ; 
In  fitting  time,  can,  gayest  of  the  gay, 
Keep  up  the  jest,  and  mingle  in  the 

lay. 
Such   Monarchs  best   our  free-bom 

humours  suit. 
But  Despots  must  be  stately,  stern, 

and  mute. 


This  Solimaun,  Serendib  had  in  sway — 

And  Where's  Serendib?  may  some 
critic  say. 

Good  lack,  mine  honest  friend,  consult 
the  chart, 

Scare  not  my  Pegasus  before  I  start ! 

If  Rennell  has  it  not,  you  11  find,  may- 
hap. 

The  isle  laid  down  in  Captain  Sind- 
bad's  map, — 

Famed  mariner !  whose  merciless  nar- 
rations 

Drove  every  friend  and  kinsman  out 
of  patience, 

Till,  fain  to  find  a  guest  who  thought 
them  shorter. 

He  deign'd  to  tell  them  over  to  a 
porter: 

The  last  edition  see,  by  Long,  and  Co., 

Rees,  Hurst,  and  Orme,  our  fathers 
in  the  Row. 


Serendib  found,  deem  not  my  tale 
a  fiction  — 

This  Sultaun,  whether  lacking  con- 
tradiction— 
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(A  sort  of  stimulant  which  hath  its  uses, 
To  raise  the  spirits  and  reform  the 

juices, — 
Sovereign  specific  for  all  sorts  of  cures 
In  my  wife's  practice,  and  perhaps  in 

yours,) 
The  Sultaun  lacking  this  same  whole- 

some  bitter, 
Or  cordial  smooth  for  princess  palate 

fitter— 
Or   if  some  Moliah  had  hag-rid  his 

dreams 
With  Degial,  Ginnistan,  and  such  wild 

themes 
Belonging  to  the  Mollah's  subtle  craft, 
I    wot  not — but  the  Sultaun  never 

laughM, 
Scarce   ate    or    drank,   and  took  a 

melancholy 
That  scorned  all  remedy— profane  or 

holy; 
In  his  long  list  of  melancholies,  mad, 
Or  mazed,  or  dumb,  hath  Burton  none 

so  bad  K 


Physicians  soon  arrived,  sage,  ware, 

and  tried, 
As  e'er  scrawlM  jargon  in  a  darkened 

room; 
With   heedful  glance   the    SulUun's 

tongue  they  eyed, 
Peep'd.  in  his  bath,  and  God  knows 

where  beside. 
And  then  in  solemn  accent  spoke 

their  doom, 
*  His  majesty  is  very  far  from  well.' 
Then  each  to  work  with  his  specific 

fell: 
The  Hakim  Ibrahim  instanter  brought 
His  unguent  Mahazzim  al  Zerdukkaut, 
While  Roompot,  a  practitioner  more 

•  wily, 
Relied  on  his  Munaskif  al  fiUfily*. 

I  See  Bunon's '  Anatomr  of  Mdancholy.' 
*  For  tbete  hard  words  sea  D'Herbelot,  or  Uie 
leftmed  edhor  of  the  '  Recipes  of  Avicenna.' 


More  and  yet   more  m  deep  array 

appear. 
And  some  the  front  assail,  and  some 

the  rear ; 
Their  remedies  to  reinforce  and  vary 
Came  surgeon  eke,  and  ekeapothecary : 
Till  the  tired  Monardi,  though   of 

words  grown  chary. 
Yet  dropt,  to  recompense  their  firuit- 

less  labour. 
Some  hintaboutabowstring  or  a  sabre. 
There  lack'd,  I  promise  you,  no  longer 

speeches 
To  rid  the  palace  of  those  learned 

leeches. 


Then  was  the  council  call'd :  by  their 

advice 
(They  deem'd  the  matter  ticklish  all, 

and  nice, 
And  sought  to  shift  it  off  from  their 

own  shoulders) 
Tartars  and  couriers  in  ail  speed  were 

sent 
To  call  a  sort  of  Ilastem  Parliament 
Of  feudatory  chiefbdns   and  free- 
holders : 
Such  have  the  Persians  at  this  very 

day. 
My  gallant  Malcolm  calls  them  ctm- 

rouliaP; 
Vm  not  prepared  to  show  in  this  slight 

aong 
That  to  Serendib   the    same   forms 

belong, — 
E'en  let  the  leam'd  go  search,  and  tell 

me  if  I  'm  wrong. 


The   Omrahs*,  each   with   hand  on 

scjrmitar. 
Gave,  like  Semprontus,  still  their  voice 

for  war — 

SSm  Sir  John  Malcolm's  adninble   HistDry  ef 
4  NobOter. 
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<  The  sabre  of  the  Sultaun  in  its  sheath 

Others  opined  that  through  the  realms 

Too  long  has  slept,  nor  own'd  the 

a  dole 

work  of  death; 

Be  made  to  holy  men,  whose  prayers 

Let  the  Tambourgi  bid  his  signal  rattle, 

might  profit 

Bang  the  loud  gong,  and  raise  the 

The  Sultaun*s  weal  in   body  and   in 

shout  of  battle ! 

soul. 

This  dreary  cloud  that  dims  our  sover- 

But their  long-headed    chief,    the 

eign's  day 

Sheik  Ul-Sofit, 

Shall  from  his  kindled  bosom  flit  away, 

Moredosely  touched  the  point : — *  Thy 

When  the  bold   Lootie  wheeb  his 

studious  mood,' 

courser  round. 

Quoth  he,  *  0  Prince !  hath  thicken'd 

And  the  arm'd  elephant  shall  shake 

all  thy  blood. 

the  ground. 

And  duU'd    thy   brain   with    labour 

Each  noble  pants  to  own  the  glorious 

beyond  measure ; 

summons ; 

Wherefore  relax  a  space  and  take  thy 

And  for  the  charges^lot  your  faith- 

pleasure. 

ful  Commons  I* 

And  toy  with  beauty,  or  tell  o'er  thy 

The  Riots  who  attended  in  their  places 

treasure; 

(Serendib  language  calls  a  farmer 

From  all  the  cares  of  state,  my  Liege, 

Riot) 

enlarge  thee, 

LookM  ruefully  in  one  another's  faces. 

And  leave  the  burden  to  thy  faithful 

From  this  oration  auguring  much 

clergy/ 

disquiet, 

Double  assessment,  forage,  and  free 

IX. 

quarters ; 

These  counsels   sage   availed   not  a 

And,  fearing  these  as  Chinamen  the 

whit. 

Tartars, 

And  so  the  patient  (as  is  not  un- 

Or as  the  whisker'd  vermin  fear  the 

common 

mousers. 

Where  grave   physicians   lose   their 

Each  fumbled  in  the  pocket  of  his 

time  and  wit) 

trousers. 

Resolved  to  take  advice  of  an  old 

VUI, 

woman; 

And  next  came  forth  the  reverend 

His  mother  she,  a  dame  who  once 

Convocation, 

was  beauteous, 

Bald  heads,  white  beards,  and  many 

And  still  was  called  so  by  each  subject 

a  turban  green, 

duteous. 

Imaum  and  Mollah  there  of  every 

Now,  whether  Fatima  was  witch  in 

station. 

earnest, 

Santon,  Fakir,  and  Calendar  were 

Or  only   made  believe,    I    cannot 

seen. 

say; 

Their  votes  were  various:  some  ad- 

But she  profess'd  to  cure  disease  the 

vised  a  Mosque 

sternest 

With   fitting  revenues   should    be 

By  dint  of  magic  amulet  or  lay ; 

erected, 

And,  when  all  other  skill  in  vain  was 

With  seemly  gardens  and  with  gay 

shown, 

Kiosque, 

She  deem'd  it  fitting  time  to  use  her 

Torecreateabandofpriestsselected ; 

own. 
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*SympatJua    magica    hath    wonders 

done' 
(Thus  did  old  Fatima  bespeak  her  son) , 
'  It  worksupon  the  fibres  and  the  pores, 
And  thus,  insensibly,  our  health  re- 
stores, 
And  it  must  help  us  here.  Thou  must 

endure 
The  ill,  my  son,  or  travel  for  the  cure. 
Search  land  and  sea,  and  get,  where'er 

you  can, 
The  inmost  vesture  of  a  happy  man, — 
I  mean  his  shirt,  my  son ;  which,  taken 

warm 
And  fresh  from  off  his  back,  shall  chase 

your  harm, 
Bid  every  current  ofyour  veins  rejoice. 
And  your   dull   heart  leap  light  as 

shepherd-boy's.' 
Such  was  the  counsel  from  his  mother 

came; — 
I  know  not  if  she  had  some  under-game, 
As    Doctors    have,    who    bid    their 

patients  roam 
And  live  abroad,  when  sure  to  die  at 

home; 
Or  if  she  thought,  that,  somehow  or 

another, 
Queen- Regent  sounded  better   than 

Queen-Mother ; 
But,  says  the  Chronicle  (who  will,  go 

look  it), 
That  such  was  her  advice.  The  Sul  taun 
took  it 


All  are  on  board— the  Sultaun  and  his 

train. 
In  gilded  galley  prompt  to  plough  the 

main. 
The  old  Rais*  was  the  first  who 

questioned,  *  Whither?' 
They  paused :   '  Arabia,'  thought  the 

pensive  Prince, 

1  Master  of  Um  vessel. 


'Was  call'd  The  Happy  many  ages 

since — 
For  Mokha,  Rais.'    And  they  came 

safely  thither. 
But  not  in  Aimby,  with  all  her  bafan. 
Not  where  Judea  weeps  beneath  her 

pahn. 
Not  in   rich  Egypt,  not   in    Nubian 

waste, 
Could  there  the  step  of  happiness  be 

traced. 
One  Copt  alone  prdess'd  to  have  seen 

her  smile, 
When  Bruce  his  goblet  fill'd  at  in£uit 

Nile: 
She  bless'd  the  dauntless  traveller  as 

he  quaff'd. 
But  vanished  from  him  with  the  ended 

draught 


'  Enough  of  turbans,'  said  the  'weary 

King, 
'  These  dolimans  of  ours  are  not  the 

thing; 
Try  we  the  Giaours,  these  men  of 

coat  and  cap,  I 
Incline  to  think  some  of  them  must  be 

happy; 
At  least,  they  have  as  fair  a  cause  as 

/my  can. 
They  drink  good  wine  and  keep  no 

Ramazan. 
Then    northward,  ho!'    The    vessel 

cuts  the  sea, 
And  fair  Italia  lies  upon  her  lee. 
But  fair  Italia,  she  who  once  unfurTd 
Her  eagle  banners  o'er  a  conquered 

world, 
Long  from  her  throne  of  domination 

tumbled. 
Lay,  by  her  quondam  vassals,  sorely 

humbled ; 
The  Pope  himself  look'd  pensive,  pale, 

and  lean, 
And  was  not  half  the  man  he  once  had 

been. 
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*  While  these  the  priest  and  those  the 

noble  fleeces, 
Our  poor  old  boot  ^*  they  said,  *is  torn 

to  pieces. 
Its  tops  '  the  vengeful  claws  of  Austria 

feel, 
And  the  Great  Devil  is  rending  toe 

and  heel  ^. 
If  happiness  you  seek,   to  tell  you 

truly, 
We  think  she  dwells  with  one  Giovanni 

BuUi; 
A  tramontane,  a  heretic, — the  buck, 
Poffaredio  I  still  has  all  the  luck ; 
By  land  or  ocean  never  strikes  his 

flag— 
And  then — a  perfect  walking  money- 
bag.' 
Offset  our  Prince  to  seek  John  Bull's 

abode, 
But  first  took  France— it  lay  upon  the 

road. 


Monsieur  Baboon,  aAer  much   late 

commotion. 
Was  agitated  like  a  settling  ocean, 
Quite  out  of  sorts,  and  could  not  tell 

what  ail'd  him. 
Only  the  glory  of  his  house  had  iail'd 

.  him; 
Besides,  some  tumours  on  his  noddle 

biding. 
Gave  indication  of  a  recent  hiding  *, 
Our  Prince,  though  Sultauns  of  such 

things  are  heedless. 
Thought  it  a  thing  indelicate  and  need- 
less 
To  ask,  if  at  that  moment  he  was 

happy. 
And   Monsieur,  seeing  that  he  was 

conmu  ilfaut. 


t  The  wdUtnown  leMmbbnce  of  Italy  in  the  map. 

a  Florenc*.  Venice.  &c 

>  Tbe  Cabbrias,  InfiBsted  by  bands  of  asaasslns. 
One  of  Uw  leadan  was  calwd  Fra  Diavolo,  ie. 
Bfx>thcr  DeriL 

«  Or  drubbing  x  so  caDed  in  the  Slang  DIctionar)-. 


A  loud  voice  mastered  up,  for  *  Vive  It 

Roir 
Then  whisper'd,  *  *Aveyouany  news 

of  Nappy!* 
The  Sultaun  answered  him  with  a  cross 

question, — 
*Pny,  can  you  tell  me  aught  of 

one  John  Bull, 
That   dwells   somewhere    beyond 

your  herring-pool  1  * 
The  query  seem'd  of  difficult  digestion, 
The  party  shrugg'd,  and  grinned,  and 

took  his  snuff. 
And  found  his  whole  good-breeding 

scarce  enough. 


Twitching  his  visage  into  as  many 

puckers 
As   damsels  wont  to  put  into  their 

tuckers 
(Ere  lit>eral  Fashion  damn'd  both  lace 

and  lawn. 
And  bade  the  veil  of  modesty  be  drawn) , 
Replied  the  Frenchman,  after  a  brief 

pause, 
*  Jean  Bool  1 — I  vas  not  know  him — 

Yes,  I  vas — 
I  vas  remember  dat,  von  year  or  two, 
I  saw  him  at  von  place  call'dVaterloo — 
Ma  foi !  il  s*est  tres  joliment  battu, 
Dat  is  for  Eng^hman, — m'entendez- 

vous? 
But  den  he  had  wit  him  one  damn  son^ 

gun, 
Rogue  I  no  like— dey  call  him  Vel- 

lington.* 
Monsieur*s  politeness  could  not  hide 

his  fret, 
So  Solimaun  took  leave,  and  cross'd 

the  strait. 


John  Bull  was  in  his  very  worst  of 

moods, 
Raving  of  sterile  farms  and  unsold 

goods; 

Bb 
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His  sugar-loaves  and  bales  about  he 

threw, 
And  on  his  counter  beat  the  devil's 

tattoo. 
His  wars  were  ended,  and  the  victory 

won, 
But  then,  'twas  reckoning-day  with 

honest  John ; 
And  authors  .vouch,  'twas  stfll  this 

Worthy's  way, 
'Never  to  grumble  tOl  he  came  to 

pay; 
And  then  he  always  thinks,  his  tem- 
per's  such. 
The  work  too  little,  and  the  pay  too 

much  */ 
Yet,  grumbler  as  he  is,  so  kind  and 

hearty. 
That  when  his  mortal  foe  was  on  the 

floor. 
And  past  the  power  to  harm  his  quiet 

more, 
Poor  John  had  wellnigfa  wept  for 

Bonaparte  1 
Such  was  the  wight  whom  Solimaun 

salaam'd, — 
'  And  who  are  you,'  John  answer'd, 

•andbed— df 

XVI. 

'  A  stranger,  come  to  see  the  happiest 

man — 
So,    signior,    all    avouch— in    Frsn- 

gistanV 
'  Happy!  my  tenants  breaking  on  my 

hand; 
Unstock'd  my  pastures,  and  untiU'd 

my  land ; 
Sugar  and  rum  a  drug,  and  mice  and 

moths 
The  sole  consumers  of  my  good  broad- 
cloths— 
Happy? — Why,     cursed     war    and 

racking  tax 
Have  left  us  scarcely  raiment  to  our 

backs.' 

1  S«e  'Tb«  Tnw  Born  Engttsbinan.'  bjr  Dnoiel  0« 


*  In  that  case,  signior,  I  may  take  my 

leave; 
I  came  to  ask  a  &vour— but  I  grieve  *— 

*  Favour  ? '  said  John,  and  eyed  the 

Sultaun  hard, 
'  It 's  my  belief  you  come  to  break  the 

3rard! — 
But,  sUy,  you  look  like  some  poor 

foreign  sinner, — 
Take  that  to  buy  yourself  a  shirt  and 

dinner.' 
With  that  he  chuck'd  a  guinea  it 

his  head; 
But,  with  due  dignity,  the  Sultaun  siid, 

*  Permit  me,  sir,  your  bounty  to  decline ; 
A  sAfVf  indeed  I  seek,  but  none  of  thine. 
Signior,  I  kiss  your  hands,  so  tMit 

you  welL* 

*  Kiss  and  be  d — d,'  quoth  John,  <  and 

go  to  hell ! ' 


Next  door  to  John  there  dwelt  his 

sister  Peg, 
Once  a  wild  lass  as  ever  shdok  a  leg 
When  the  blithe  bagpipe  blew— but, 

soberer  now. 
She  doitcdy  span  her  flax  and  mdk'd 

her  cow. 
And  whereas  eivt  she  was  a  needy 

slattern. 
Nor  now  of  wealth  or  deanliness  a 

pattern. 
Yet  once  a  month  her  house  was 

partly  swept. 
And  once  a  week  a  plenteous  board 

she  kept 
And  whereas,  eke,  the  vixen  used  her 

claws 
And   teeth,  of  yore,   on    slender 

pit>vocation. 
She  now  wasgrown  amenable  to  laws, 
A  quiet  soul  as  any  in  the  natioo  ; 
The  sole  remembrance  of  her  warlike 

joys 
Was  in  old  songs  she  sang  to  pfoase 

her  boys. 
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John  Bull,  whom,  in  then*  years  of 

early  strife, 
She  wont  to  lead  a  cat-and-doggish 

life, 
Now  found  the  woman,  as  he  said, 

a  neighbour, 
Who    look'd    to   the   main    chance, 

declined  no  labour. 
Loved   a  long  grace,  and  spoke  a 

northern  jargon, 
And  was  d— d  close  in  making  of  a 

bargain. 


The  Sultaun  enter'd,  and  he  made  his 

leg, 
And  with  decorum  curtsey'd  sister  Peg 
(She  loved  a  book,  and  knew  a  thing 

or  two. 
And  guess'd  at  once  with  whom  she 

had  to  do). 
She  bade  him  '  Sit  into  the  fire/  and 

took 
Her  dram,  her  cake,  her  kebbuck  from 

the  nook ; 
Ask'd    him    'about    the   news    from 

Eastern  parts ; 
And     of    her    absent    bairns,     puir 

Highland  hearts  1 
If  ]>eace  brought  down  the  price  of 

tea  and  pepper, 
And  if  the  nitmugs  were  grown  (my 

cheaper ; — 
Were    there    nae    speerings    of   our 

Mungo  Park — 
Ye*ll   be  the  gentleman  that  wants 

thesark! 
If  ye  wad  buy  a  web  o'  auld  wife*s 

spinning 
I  '11  warrant  ye  it 's  a  weel-wearing 

linen ! ' 


Then   up  got   Peg,   and   round   the 
house  *gan  scuttle 
In  search  of  goods  her   customer 
to  nail, 


Until  the  Sultaun  strained  his  princely 

throttle, 
And  hollo'd,   'Ma'am,  that  is  not 

what  I  ail. 
Pray,  are  you  happy,  ma'am,  in  this 

snug  glen  ? ' 

*  Happy!'  said  Peg;  *what  for  d'ye 

want  to  ken ! 
Besides,  just  think  upon  this  bygane 

year, 
Grain  wadna  pay  the  yoking  of  the 

pleugh.' 
*What   say   you    to    the   pi-esent?* 

'  Meed 's  sae  dear, 
To  mak*  their  brost  my  bairns  have 

scarce  aneugh.' 
*The    devil    take    the    shirt,'    said 

Solimaun, 

*  I   think  my   quest   will  end   as   it 

began. 
Farewell,  ma'am ;  nay,  no  ceremony, 
I  beg.' 

*  Ye  *11  no  be  for  the  linen  then  I '  said 

Peg. 


Now  for  the  land  of  verdant  Erin 
The  Sultaun's  royal  bark  is  steering, 
The    Emerald    Isle,    where    honest 

Paddy  dwells, 
The  cousin  of  John  Bull,  as  story  tells. 
For  a  long  space   had   John,   with 

words  of  thunder. 
Hard  looks,  and  harder  knocks,  kept 

Paddy  under. 
Till  the  poor  lad,  like  boy  that 's  flogg'd 

unduly. 
Had    gotten   somewhat    restive  and 

unruly. 
Hard  was  his  lot  and  lodging,  you  'II 

allow, 
A  wigwam  that  would  hardly  serve 

a  sow; 
His  landlord,  and  of  middle-men  two 

brace. 
Had    screwed    his   rent    up    to    the 

starving-place ; 

aba 
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His  garment  was  a  top^XMt,  and  an 

old  one, 
His  meal  was  a  potato,  and  a  cold 

one; 
But  still  for  fun  or  frolic,  and  all  that. 
In   the   round   world   was   not   the 
match  of  Pat 

XXI. 

The  Sultaun  saw  him  on  a  holiday. 
Which  is  with  Paddy  still  a  jolly  day ; 
When  mass  is  ended,  and  his  load  of 

sins 
Confessed,  and  Mother  Church  hath 

from  her  tnnns 
Dealt  forth  a  bonus  of  imputed  merit, 
Then  is  Pat's  time  for  fkncy,  whim, 

and  spirit ! 
To  jest,  to  sing,  to  caper  fair  and  free. 
And  dance  as  light  as  leaf  upon  the 

tree. 
'By   Mahomet/    said    Sultaun    Soli- 
maun, 
*  That  ragged  fellow  is  our  very  man  ! 
Rush  in  and  seize  him->do  not  do 

him  hnrt, 
But,   will  he  nill  he,   let  me  have 

his  skhf,* — 


Shilala  their  plan  was  welluigh  after 

baulking 
(Much   less   provocation  will  set  it 

a-walking). 
But   the  odds  that  foil'd    Hercules 

foird  Paddywhack; 
They  seized,  and  they  floor'd,  and 

they  stripped  him— Alack  ! 
Up-bubboo!  Paddy  had  not  a  shirt 

to  his  back  I 
And   the    King,    disappointed,   with 

sorrow  and  shame. 
Went  back  to  Serendib  as  sad  as  he 

came. 


MR.  KEMBLE^  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

ON  TAKING  LEAVE  OF  THE  EDINBURGH 
STAGE. 

(1817.) 

As    the    worn    war-horse,     at    the 

trumpet's  sound. 
Erects  his  mane,  and  neighs,  and  paws 

the  ground — 
Disdains  the  ease  his  generous  lord 

assigns. 
And  longs  to  rush  on  the  embattled 

lines. 
So  I,  jTourplaudits  ringing  on  mineear, 
Can  scarce  sustain  to  think  our  parting 

near; 
To  think  my  scenic  hour  for  ever  past. 
And  that  these  valued  plaudits  are 

my  last. 
Why  should  we  part,  while  still  some 

powers  remain, 
That  in  your  service  strive  not  yet 

in  vain  ? 
Cannot    high    zeal   the    strength   of 

youth  supply, 
And  sense  of  duty  fire  the  fading  eye; 
And  all  the  wrongs  of  age  remain 

subdued 
Beneath  the  bumingglow  of  gratitude  f 
Ah,  no !  the  taper,  wearing  to  its  cloae. 
Oft  for  a  space  in  fitful  lustre  glows 
But  all  too  soon  the  transient  gleam  is 

past. 
It  cannot  be  renewed,  and  will  not  fast ; 
Even  duty,  zeal,  and  gratitude,  can 

wage 
But  short-lived  conflict  with  the  fixwts 

of  age. 
Yes  1  It  were  poor,  remembering  what 

I  was. 
To  live  a  pensioner  on  your  appfause. 
To  drain  the  dregs  of  your  endurance 

dry. 
And  Uke,  as  alms,  the  praise  I  once 

could  buy; 
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Till    every    sneering    youth    around 

inquires, 
*  Is  this  the  man   who  once   could 

please  our  sires  ? ' 
And     scorn    assumes    compassion's 

doubtful  mien 
To  warn  me  off  from  the  cncumber'd 

scene. 
This  must  not  be ;— and  higher  duties 

crave 
Some  space  between  the  theatre  and 

the  grave, 
That,  like  the  Romap  in  the  Capitol, 
I  may  adjust  my  mantle  ere  I  fall : 
My  life's  brief  act  in  public  service 

flown. 
The  last,  the  dosing  scene,  must  be 

my  own. 

Here,  then,  adieu  !  while  yet  some 

well-graced  parts 
May  fix  an  ancient  favourite  in  your 

hearts, 
Not  quite  to  be  forgotten,  even  when 
You  look  on  better  actors,  younger 


And  if  your  bosoms  own  this  kindly 

debt 
Of  old  remembrance,  how  shall  mine 

forget — 
O,  hew  forget ! — how  oft  I  hither  came 
In  anxious  hope,  how  oft  retumM 

with  fiune! 
How  oft  around  your  drde  this  weak 

hand 
Has  waved  immortal  Shakespeare's 

magic  wand 
Till  the  full  burst  of  inspiration  came. 
And  I  have  felt,  and  you  have  fann'd 

the  flame  1 
By  memory  treasured,  while  her  reign 

endures. 
Those  hours  must  live — and  all  their 

charms  are  yours. 

O    favour'd    Land !   renown'd   for 
arts  and  arms, 
Formanly  talentand  for  female  charms, 


Could   this   full  bosom    prompt  the 

sinking  line, 
What  fervent  benedictions  now  were 

thine! 
But  my  last  part  is  play'd,  my  knell  is 

rung. 
When  e'en  your  praise  falls  faltering 

from  my  tongue ; 
And  all  that  you  can  hear,  or  I  can 

tell, 
Is — Friends  and  Patrons,  hail,  and 

FARE  you  WELL. 


LINES 

WRITTEN  FOR   MISS  SMITH. 
(I8l7> 

When  the  lone  pilgrim  views  afar 
The  shrine  that  is  his  guiding  star. 
With  awe  his  footsteps  print  the  road 
Which  the  loved  saint  of  yore  has  trod. 
As  near  he  draws,  and  yet  more  near. 
His  dim  eye  sparkles  with  a  tear ; 
Xhe  Gothic  fane's  unwonted  show, 
The  choral  h3rmn,  the  tapers'  glow, 
Oppress  his  soul ;  while  they  delight 
And  chasten  rapture  with  affright 
No  longer  dare  he  think  his  toil 
Can  merit  aught  his  patron's  smile  ; 
Too  light  appears  the  distant  way. 
The  chilly  eve,  the  sultry  day — 
All  these  endured  no  favour  claim, 
But  murmuringforththe  sainted  name. 
He  lays  his  little  offering  down. 
And  only  deprecates  a  frown. 

We  too,  who  ply  the  Thespian  art, 
Oft  feel  such  bodings  of  the  heart. 
And,  when  our  utmost  powers  are 

strain'd. 
Dare  hardly  hope  your  favour  gain'd. 
She,  who  from  sister  climes  has  sought 
The    ancient    land    where    Wallace 

fought— 
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Land  long  renown'd  for  arms  and  arts, 
And  conquering  e3res  and  dauntless 

hearts — 
She,  as  the  flutterings  here  avow, 
Feels  all  the  pilgrim*s  terrors  now ; 
Yet  sure  on  Caledonian  plain 
The  stranger  never  sued  in  vain. 
'Tis  yours  the  hospitable  task 
To  give  the  applause  she  dare  not  ask ; 
And  they  who  bid  the  pilgrim  speed, 
The  pilgrim's  blessing  be  their  meed. 


THE  DREARY  CHANGE. 

(1817.) 

The  sun  upon  the  Weirdlaw  Hill, 

In  Ettrick's  vale,  is  sinking  sweet ; 
The  westland  wind  is  hush  and  still. 

The  lake  lies  sleeping  at  my  feet. 
Yet  not  the  landscape  to  mine  eye 

Bears  those  bright  hues  that  once 
it  bore; 
Though  evening,  with  her  richest  dye, 

Flames   o'er  the  hilb  of  £ttrick*s 
shore. 

With  listless  look  along  the  plain, 

I  see  Tweed's  silver  current  glide, 
And  coldly  mark  the  holy  fane 

Of  Melrose  rise  in  ruin'd  pride. 
The  quiet  lake,  the  balmy  air. 

The  hill,  the  stream,  the  tower, 
the  tree, — 
Are  they  still  such  as  once  they  were  ? 

Or  is  the  dreary  change  in  me  ? 

Alas,  the  warpM  and  broken  board, 

How  can  it  bear  the  painter's  dye  ! 
The  harp  of  strain 'd  and  tuneless  chord, 

How  to  the  minstrel's  skill  reply ! 
To  aching  eyes  each  landscape  lowers. 

To  feverish  pulse  each  gale  blows 
chill ; 
And  Araby's  or  Eden's  bowers 

Were  barren  as  this  moorland  hill. 


BIARCH  OF  tHE  MOHKS  OF 
BAHGOR. 

(1817.) 
When  the  heathen  trumpet's  clang 
Round  beleaguer'd  Chester  rang. 
Veiled  nun  and  friar  grey 
March'd  from  Bangor's  fair  Abbaye ; 
High  their  holy  anthem  sounds, 
Cestria's  vale  the  hymn  rebounds. 
Floating  down  the  silvan  Dee, 

O  miserere,  Dotmnel 

On  the  long  procession  goes. 
Glory  round  their  crosses  glows. 
And  the  Virgin-mother  mild 
In  their  peacefHil  banner  smiled  ; 
Who  could  think  such  saintly  band 
Doom'd  to  feel  unhallow'd  hand  ? 
Such  was  the  Divine  decree, 

O  fmserere,  Damnmel 

Bands  that  masses  only  sung, 
Hands  that  censers  only  swung^. 
Met  the  northern  bow  and  bill. 
Heard  the  war-cry  wild  and  shrill : 
Woe  to  Brockmael's  feeble  hand. 
Woe  to  Olfrid's  bloody  brand, 
Woe  to  Saxon  cruelty, 

O  fmserere ,  Dontutel 

Weltering  amid  warriors  slain, 
Spum'd  by  steeds  with  bloody  mane, 
Slaughter*d  down  by  heathen  blade, 
Bangor's  peaceful  monks  are  laid  : 
Word  of  parting  rest  unspoke. 
Mass  unsung,  and  bread  unbroke ; 
For  their  souls  for  charity, 

Sing,  fmserere,  Dotemut 

Bangor !  o'er  the  murder  wail ! 
Long  thy  ruins  told  the  tale, 
Shatter'd  towers  and  broken  arch 
Long  recall'd  the  woful  march : 
On  thy  shrine  no  tapers  bum. 
Never  shall  thy  priests  return ; 
The  pilgrim  sighs  and  sings  for  thee. 
O  ffttserere,  Dommt! 
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EPISTLE 

TO  RI8  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH, 
AT  DRUMLANRIG  CASTLE. 

Sanquhar,  a  o'dock,  July  39, 1817. 

From    Ross,   where  the  clouds  on 

BenlcMiiond  are  sleeping — 
From  Greenock,  where  Clyde  to  the 

Ocean  is  sweeping — 
From  Largs,  where  the  Scots  gave 

the  Northmen  a  drilling— 
From  Ardrossan,  whose  harbour  cost 

many  a  shilling — 
From  Old  Cumnock,  where  beds  are 

as  hard  as  a  plank,  sir — 
From  a  chop  and  green  pease,  and 

a  chicken  in  Sanquhar, 
This  eve,  please  the  Fates,  at  Drum- 

lanrig  we  anchor. 

Walter  Scott. 


EPILOGUE  TO  'THE  APPEAL/ 

(Spoken  by  Mrs.  Hmry  StddofiSy 
Feb,  16,  i8ia) 

A  cat  of  yore  (or  else  old  ^sop 

lied) 
Was  changed  into  a  (air  and  blooming 

bride. 
But  spied  a  mouse  upon  her  marriage- 
day, 
Forgot  her  spouse,  and  seized  upon 

her  prey ; 
Even  thus  my  bridegroom  lawyer,  as 

you  saw, 
Thre^v  off  poor  me,  and  pounced  upon 

papa. 
His  neck  from  H3rmen*s  mystic  knot 

made  loose. 
He  twisted  round  my  sirens  the  literal 

noose. 


Such  are  the  fruits  of  our  dramatic 
labour 

Since  the  New  Jail  became  our  next- 
door  neighbour. 

Yes,  times  art  changed;    for,  in 

your  Others'  age, 
The  lawyers  were  the  patrons  of  the 

stage; 
However  high  advanced  by  futtm;  fate, 
There  stands  the  bench  [points  to  the 

Pit]  that  first   received  their 

weight. 
The  future  legal  sage,  'twas  ours  to 

see. 
Doom  though  unwigg'd,  and  plead 

without  a  fee. 

But   now,   astounding  each    poor 

mimic  elf. 
Instead  of  lawyers  comes  the  law 

herself ; 
Tremendous  neighbour,  on  our  right 

she  dwells. 
Builds  high  her  towers  and  excavates 

her  cells  ; 
While  on  the  left  she  agitates  the 

town. 
With  the  tempestuous  question.  Up 

or  down  ? 
Twixt  Scylla   and    Charybdis   thus 

stand  we. 
Law's  final  end,  and  law's  uncertainty. 
But,  soft !  who  lives  at  Rome  the  Pope 

must  flatter. 
And  jails  and  lawsuits  are  no  jesting 

matter. 
Then — just  farewell !    We  wait  with 

serious  awe 
Till  your  applause  or  censure  gives 

the  law. 
Trusting   our    humble    efforts    may 

assure  ye. 
We  hold  you   Court   and   Counsel, 

Judge  and  Jury. 
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HACKRIMMON'S  LAHENT. 

(1818.) 

MacLeod's  wizard  flag  from  the  grey 

castle  sallies, 
The  rowers  are  seated,  unmoor'd  are 

the  galleys ; 
Gleam  war-axe  and  broadsword,  clang 

target  and  quiver. 
As  Mackrimmon  sings,  'Farewell  to 

Dunvegan  for  ever  I 
Farewell    to    each    cliff,    on    which 

breakers  are  foaming ; 
Farewell,  each  dark  glen,  in  which 

red-deer  are  roaming ; 
Farewell,  lonely  Skye,  to  lake,  moun- 
tain, and  river ; 
Macleod  may  return,  but  Mackrimmon 

shall  never  I 

<  Farewell  the  bright  clouds  that  on 

Quillan  are  sleeping ; 
Farewell  the  bright  eyes  in  the  Dun 

that  are  weeping ; 
To  each  minstrel  delusion,  farewell 

and  for  ever  I 
Mackrimmon  departs,   to    return    to 

you  never! 
The  Banshee's  wild  voice  sings  the 

death-dirge  before  me. 
The  pall  of  the  dead  for  a  mantle 

hangs  o'er  me ; 
But  my  heart  shall  not  flag,  and  my 

nerves  shall  not  shiver. 
Though  devoted  I  go— to  return  again 

peverj 

'Too  oft  shall  the  notes  of  Mack- 

rimmon^s  bewailing 
Be  heard  when  the  Gad  on  their 

exile  are  sailing ; 
pear  landl  to  the  shores,   whence 

unwilling  we  sever, 
Return — return — return     shall     we 

never  1 


Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuillel 
Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuHle, 
Cha  till,  cha  tOI,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 
Gea  thiUis  Madeod,  cha  till  Black- 
rimmon !  * 


DONALD  CAIRD'S  COME  AGAIH. 

(i&SO 
CHORUS. 

Donald  Cairo  's  come  again ! 
Donald  Caird  's  come  again  ! 
Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  gien, 
Donald  Caird 's  come  again ! 

Donald  Caird  can  lilt  and  sing. 
Blithely  dance  the  Hieland  fling. 
Drink  till  the  gudeman  be  blind, 
Fleech  till  the  gudewife  be  kind ; 
Hoop  a  leg^in,  clout  a  pan, 
Or  crack  a  pow  wi*  ony  man ; — 
Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird  's  come  again. 
Donald  Caird 's  come  again ! 
Donald  Caird 's  come  again  I 
Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird 's  come  again. 

Donald  Caird  can  wire  a  maukin, 
Kens  the  wiles  o'  dun-deer  stauldn'. 
Leisters  kipper,  makes  a  shift 
To  shoot  a  muii>fowl  in  the  drift; 
Water-bailiffs,  rangers,  keepers, — 
He  can  wauk  when  they  are  sleepers; 
Not  for  bountith  or  rewaird 
Dare  ye  mell  wi'  Donald  Caird. 

Donald  Caird 's  come  again ! 

Donald  Caird  's  come  again ! 

Gar  the  bagpipes  hum  amain, 

Donald  Caird 's  come  again. 

Donald  Caird  can  drink  a  gill 
Fast  as  hostler-wife  can  fill ; 
ilka  ane  that  sells  gude  liquor 
Kens  how  Donald  bends  a  bicker; 
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When  he 's  fou  he  *s  stout  and  saucy, 
Keeps  the  cibtle  o*  the  causey ; 
Hieland  chief  and  Lawland  laird 
Maun  gie  room  to  Donald  Caird  I 

Donald  Caird 's  come  again  ! 
Donald  Caird 's  come  again ! 
Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird  *s  come  again. 

Steek  the  amrie,  lock  the  kist, 
Else  some  gear  may  weel  be  mis't ; 
Donald  Caird  finds  orra  things 
Where  Allan  Gregor  fand  the  tings' ; 
Dunts  of  kebbuck;  taits  o*  woo, 
Whiles  a  hen  and  whiles  a  sow. 
Webs  or  duds  frae  hedge  or  yaird — 
'Ware  the  wuddie  «,  Donald  Caird ! 

Donald  Caird  *s  come  again  ! 
Donald  Caird 's  come  again  1 
Dinna  let  the  Shirra  ken 
Donald  Caird 's  come  again. 

On  Donald  Caird  the  doom  was  stem, 
Craig  to  tether,  legs  to  aim  ; 
But  Donald  Caird,  wi'  mickle  study, 
Caught  the  gift  to  cheat  the  wuddie ; 
Rings  of  aim,  and  bolts  of  steel. 
Fell  like  ice  frae  hand  and  heel ! 
Watch  the  sheep  in  fauld  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird 's  come  again  ! 

Donald  Caird 's  come  again ! 
Donald  Caird 's  come  again  ! 
Dinna  let  the  Justice  ken, 
Donald  Caird  *s  come  again. 


EPITAPH  ON  MRS.  ERSKINE. 

(1819.) 

Plain,  as  her  native  dignity  of  mind. 
Arise  the  tomb  of  her  we  haveresign'd ; 
Unflaw'd  and  stainless  be  the  marble 

scroll. 
Emblem  of  lovely  form  and  candid 

soul. 

( I  At  the  fit«side.J  ['  Hangman's  rope.] 


But,  oh !  what  symbol  may  avail  to  tell 
The   kindness,   wit,  and  sense,   we 

loved  so  well ! 
What  sculpture  show  the  broken  ties 

of  life. 
Here  buried  with  the  parent,  friend, 

and  wife  I 
Or  on  the  Ublet  stamp  each  title  dear, 
By  which  thine  urn,  Euphemia,  claims 

the  tear  I 
Yet  taught,  by  thy  meek  sufferance, 

to  assume 
Patience  in  anguish,  hope  beyond  the 

tomb. 
Resigned,  though  sad,  this  votive  verse 

shall  flow, 
And  brief,  alas !  as  thy  brief  span  below. 


LIFE  nr  THE  FOREST. 

(i8m) 

On  Ettrick  Forest's  mountains  dun 
Tis  blithe  to  hear  the  sportsman's  gun, 
And  seek  the  heath-frequenting  brood 
Far  through  the  noonday  solitude  ; 
By  many  a  caini  and  trenched  mound, 
Where  chiefs  of  yore  sleep  lone  and 

sound, 
And  springs,  where  grey-hair'd  shep- 
herds tell. 
That  still  the  fairies  love  to  dwelL 

Along  the  silver  streams  of  Tweed 
Tis  blithe  the  mimic  fly  to  lead, 
When  to  the  hook  the  salmon  springs, 
And  the  line  whistles  through  the  rings; 
The  boiling  eddy  see  him  try. 
Then  dashing  from  the  current  high, 
Till  watchful  eye  and  cautious  hand 
Have  led  his  wasted  strength  to  land. 

'Tis  blithe  along  the  midnight  tide 
With  stalwart  arm  the  boat  to  guide  ; 
On  high  the  dazzling  blaze  to  rear, 
And  heedful  plunge  the  barbed  spear ; 
B  b  3 
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Rock,  wood,   and    scaur,    emerging 

bright, 
Fling  on  the  stream  their  ruddy  light. 
And  from  the  bank  our  band  appears 
Like  Genii,  arm'd  with  fiery  spears. 

'Tis  blithe  at  eve  to  tell  the  tale, 
How  we  succeed,  and  how  we  fail, 
Whether  at  Alwyn's  lordly  meal, 
Or  lowlier  board  of  Ashestiel ; 
While  the  gay  tapers  cheerly  shine, 
Bickers  the  fire,  and  flows  the  wine — 
Days  free  from  thought,  and  nights 

from  care. 
My  blessing  on  the  Forest  &ir! 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  MUSE. 

(1823.) 

Enchantress,  farewell,  who  so  oh 
has  decoy'd  me. 
At  the  close  of  the  evening  through 
woodlands  to  roam, 
Where    the    forester,    Mated,    with 
wonder  espied  me 
Explore   the  wild  scenes  he  was 
quitting  for  home. 
Farewell,  and  take  with    thee    thy 
numbers  wild  speaking 
The  language  alternate  of  rapture 
and  woe : 
Oh  1    none   but   some  lover,  whose 
heartstrings  are  breaking. 
The  pang  that  I  feel  at  our  parting 
can  know. 

Each  joy  thou  couldst  double,  and 
when  there  came  sorrow, 
Or  pale  disappointment  to  darken 
my  way. 
What  voice  was  like  thine,  that  could 
sing  of  to-morrow. 
Till  forgot  in  the  strain  was  the 
grief  of  to-day ! 


But  when  friends  drop  ground  us  in 
life*s  weary  waning. 
The  grief.  Queen  of  Numbers,  thou 
canst  not  assuage ; 
Nor  the  gradual  estrangement  of  those 
yet  remaining, 
The  languor  of  pain,  and  the  chill- 
ness  of  age. 

'Twas  thou  that  once  taught  me,  in 
accents  bewailing. 
To  sing  how  a  warrior^  lay  stretch'd 
on  the  plain, 
And  a  maiden  hung  o'er  him  with  aid 
unavailing. 
And  held  to  his  lips  the  cold  goUet 
in  vain ; 
As  vain  thy  enchantments,  O  Queen 
of  wild  Numbers, 
To  a  bard  when  the  reign  of  his 
fimcy  is  o*er, 
And   the  'quick  pulse   of  feeling  in 
apathy  slumbers — 
Farewell,  then,  Enchantress !  I  meet 
thee  no  more ! 


TOE  MAID  OF  ISLA. 

Oh,  Maid  of  Isla,  from  the  cliff 

That  looks  on  troubled  waveand  sky, 
Dost  thou  not  see  yon  little  skiff 

Contend  with  ocean  gallantly  ? 
Now  beating  'gainst  the  breeze  and 
surge. 

And  steepM  her  leeward  deck  in 
foam. 
Why  does  she  war  unequal  urge  ?— 

Oh,  Isla's  maid,  she  seeks  her  home. 

Oh,  Isla*s  maid,  yon  sea-bird  mark, 
Her  white  wing  gleams   through 
mist  and  spray. 
Against    the    storm-cloud,    lowering 
dark, 
As  to  the  rock  she  wheels  away;— 


[>  Mamikw.] 
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Where  clouds  are  dark  and  billows 
rave, 

Why  to  the  shelter  should  she  come 
Of  cliff,  exposed  to  wind  and  wave? — 

Oh,  maid  of  Isla,  *tis  her  home  ! 

As  breeze  and  tide  to  yonder  skiff, 

Thou'rt  adverse  to  the  suit  I  bring, 
And  cold  as  is  yon  wintry  cliff, 

Where  sea-birds  close  their  wearied 
wing. 
Yet  cold  as  rock,  unkind  as  wave. 

Still,  Isla*s  maid,  to  thee  I  come ; 
For  in  thy  love,  or  in  his  grave, 

Must  Allan  Vourich  find  his  home. 


CARLE,  NOW  THE  KING'S  COME; 

BEING   NEW   WORDS   TO   AN   AULD 
SPROG. 

(0«  tht  occasion  of  George  IV*s  visit 
to  Scotland^  August^  182a.) 

The  news  has  flown  frae  mouth  to 

mouth, 
The  North  for  ance  has  bang*d  the 

South; 
The  deil  a  Scotsman*s  die  o*  drouth. 
Carle,  now  the  King  *s  come ! 

CHORUS. 

Carle,  now  the  King 's  come  ! 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 
Thou  shalt  dance,  and  I  will  sing, 
Carle,  now  the  King  *s  come  I 

Auld  England  held  him  lang  and  fast ; 
And  Ireland  had  a  joyfu'  cast ; 
But  Scotland's  turn  is  come  at  last — 
Carle,  now  the  King 's  come ! 

Auld  Reekie,  in  her  rokelay  grey, 
Thought  never  to  have  seen  the  day ; 
He 's  been  a  weary  time  away — 

But,  Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 


She's  skirling  frae  the  Castle-hill ; 
The  Carline's  voice  is  grown  sae  shrill 
Ye '11  hear  her  at  the  Canon-mill— 
Carle,  now  the  King  *s  come  ! 

'Up,  bairns!'  she  cries,  *baith  grit  and 

sma'. 
And  busk  ye  for  the  weapon-shaw  ! 
Stand  by  me,  and  we'll  bang  them  a' — 
Carle,  now  the  King 's  come ! 

'Comefrom  Newbattle's  ancient  spires, 
Bauld  Lothian,  with  your  knights  and 

squires. 
And  match  the  mettle  of  your  sires — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

'You're  welcome  hame,  my  Montagu  M 
Bring  in  your  hand  the  young  Buc- 

cleuch ; 
I'm  missing  some  that  I  may  rue — 
Carle,  now  the  King  *s  come ! 

'Come,  Haddington  *,  the  kind  and  gay, 
You've  graced  my  causeway  mony  a 

day; 
I  '11  weep  the  cause  if  you  should  stay — 
Carle,  now  the  King 's  come  ! 

'Come,  premier  Duke',  and  carry  doun 
Frae  yonder  craig  his  ancient  croun ; 
It 's  had  a  lang  sleep  and  a  soun' — 
But,  Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

'Come,   Athole,  from    the    hill    and 

wood. 
Bring  down  your  clansmen  like  a  clud; 
Come,    Morton,   show  the   Douglas' 
blood, — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 


I  Lord  MoDtafu,  uncle  and  guardian  to  the  young 
Duke  of  Bucdeuch.  placed  his  Grace's  residence  of 
Dalkeith  at  his  Majesty's  disposal  during  his  \-isit  to 
Scotland. 

a  Charles,  the  tenth  Earl  ofHaddington.  died  in  1836. 

S  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  as  Earl  of  Angus,  carried 
the  ancient  rosral  crown  of  Scotland  on  horseback  in 
Kine  George's  procei»s>on,  from    Holyrood  to    the 
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*  Come,  Tweeddale,  true  as  sword  to 

sheath ; 
Come,  Hopetoun,  fear*d  on  fields  of 

death; 
Come,  Clerk  \   and   gi\'e  your  bugle 

breath; 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

'Come,  Wemyss,  who  modest  merit 

aids; 
Come,     Rosebery,     from     Dalmeny 

shades ; 
Breadalbane,  bring  your  belted  plaids; 
Carle,  now  the  King 's  come  ! 

'Come,  stately  Niddric,  auld  and  true. 

Girt  with  the  sword  that  Minden  knew ; 

We  have  o'er  few  such  lairds  as  you — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  cornel 

*  King  Arthur's  grown  a  common  crier, 
He 's  heard  in  Fife  and  far  Can  tire, — 
**  Fie,  lads,  behold  my  crest  of  fire !" 

Carie,  now  the  King 's  cgme  I 

'  Saint  Abb  roars  out, ''  I  see  him  pass. 
Between  Tantallon  and  the  Bass ! " 
Calton,  get  out  your  keeking-glass — 
Carle,  now  the  King 's  come  I' 

The  Carline  stopp'd  ;  and,  sure  I  am, 
For  very  glee  had  ta'en  a  dwam. 
But  Oman  '  help'd  her  to  a  dram. — 
Cogic,  now  the  King 's  come  I 

Cogie,  now  the  King 's  come  I 
Cogie,  now  the  King's  comet 
I'se  be  fou'  and  ye's  be  toom, 
Cogie,  now  the  King 's  come  I 


Part  Second. 
A  Hawick  gill  of  mountain  dew, 
Heised  up  Auld  Reekie's  heart,  I  trow, 
It  minded  her  of  Waterloo- 
Carle,  now  the  King 's  come ! 


1  Cterk  of  PennycnOc.  bound  bjr  his  tenure,  when 
the  Kioi;  came  to  Edinburgh,  to  receire  him  at  the 
Harestone  with  three  blasts  on  a  horn. 

3  Landlofd  of  the  Waterloo  Hotel 


Again  I  heard  her  summons  swell. 
For,  sic  a  dirdum  and  a  yell, 
It  drown'd  Saint  Giles's  jowing  bell — 
Carle,  now  the  King 's  come ! 

*  My  trusty  Provost,  tried  and  tight. 
Stand  forward  for  the  Good  Town's 

right. 
There's  waur  than  you  been  made  a 
knight — 
Carle,  now  the  King 's  come ! 

*  My  reverend  Clergy,  look  ye  say 
The  best  of  thanksgivings  ye  ha'e. 
And  warstle  for  a  sunny  day — 

.  Carle,  now  the  King 's  come  I 

'  My  Doctors,  look  that  you  agree, 
Cure  a'  the  town  without  a  fee ; 
My  Lawyers,  dinna  pike  a  plea — 
Carle,  now  the  King 's  come  ! 

'Come  forth  each  sturdy  Burgher's 

bairn, 
That  dints  on  wood  or  clanks  on  aim. 
That  fires  the  o'en,  or  winds  the  pirn — 
Carie,  now  the  King's  come ! 

*  Come  forward  with  the  Blanket  Blue ', 
Your  sires  were  loyal  men  and  true. 
As  Scotland's  foemen  oft  might  rue — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  cornel 

'Scots  downa  loup,  and  rin,  and  rave. 
We're  steady  folks  and  something 

grave, 
We'll  keep  the  causeway  firm  and 
brave — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

*  Sir  Thomas  *,  thunder  from  your  rock. 
Till  Pentland  dinnles  wi'  the  shock. 
And  lace  wi'  fire  my  snood  o'  smoke — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

a  The  Blue  Blanket  Is  the  standard  of  the  \acui- 
porated  trades  of  Edlnbonrh. 

4  Sir  Thomas  BradfonC  then  oomnander  of  the 
forces  fa  Scottand. 
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'  Melville,  bring  out  your  bands  of  blue, 

A'  Louden  lads,  baith  stout  and  true, 

With   Elcho,    Hope,   and    Cockbum 

tool— 

Carle,  now  the  King  *s  come ! 

*And  you,  who  on  yon  bluidy  braes 
CompelFd    the   vanquished    Despot's 

praise. 
Rank    out— rank     out — my    gallant 
Greys* — 
Carle,  now  the  King 's  come  I 

•Cock  o'  the  North,  my  Huntly  braw, 

Where  are  you  with  the  Forty-twa'l 

Ah  I  wae  's  my  heart  that  ye  're  awa' — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

*  But  yonder  come  my  canty  Celts, 
With  durk  and  pistols  at  their  belts. 
Thank  God,  we've  still  some  plaids 

and  kilts — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

•Lord,  how  the  pibrochs  groan  and 

yell  I 
Macdonnell's*  ta'en  the  field  himsell, 
Macleod  comes  branking  o'er  the  fell — 
Carle,  now  the  King 's  come  1 

*  Bend  up  your  bow  each  Archer  spark. 
For  you're    to  guard  him  light  and 

dark; 
Faith,  lads,  for  ance  ye've  hit  the 
mark — 
Carle,  now  the  King*s  come! 

Young  Errol*,  take  the  sword  of  state. 
The  sceptre,  Panie-Morarchate"; 

I  Lwd  MelvfU*  iftm  Coinaii  of  the  7tIia-Lai!h1an 
YMimuvfy  CiTaJry ;  SSr  JcJiil  Hd[i«  of  PlpJdc,  Major ; 
aiMj  l%cb«t  CodLbum,  Es^^  afld  Lord  £kho^  were 


„_  ^„,  J^  enOR  Gent- r^  Six  jainei  StewBTt 

tif  ColtiKSB,  w«n  on  dutjr  At  £diiibt]rii>li  durLnjf  die 
V)d^»  wnk.    BofuatiajTc'K  mcljundtSon  at  Waurrloo 

*  M>Riifii  «f  MLAtl]r.  C(l(i»el  of  the  4an«a  Retrtmctit 

*  ColdOBa  RcKT^dsoii  hf4c4Linn«U  orirkfkfirry. 

i  A  cQiTTiptl£ia  of  iHe  GAt^  JtoMorxA^tiitp'.CMat, 
i:Maa^  i  the  Cdtlc  Sile  of  Uiq  Coknieia  oi  SutlHriaitd. 


Knight  Mareschal,  see  ye  clear  the 
gate — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

'Kind    cummer,    Lcith,   ye've    been 
mis-set, 

But  dinna  be  upon  the  fret 

Ye'se  hae  the  handsel  of  him  yet, 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

*My  daughters,  come  with   een  sae 

blue. 
Your  garlands  weave,  your  blossoms 

strew ; 

He  ne'er  saw  fairer  flowers  than  you 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

'  What  shall  we  do  for  the  propine— 
We  used  to  offer  something  fine, 
But  ne'er  a  groat's  in  pouch  of  mine- 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

*  Deil  care— for  that  I'se  never  start, 
We'll  welcome  him  with   Highland 

heart; 

Whate'er  we  have  he  *s  get  a  part 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

*I  '11  show  him  mason- work  this  day 

Nane  of  your  bricks  of  Babel  clay. 
But  towers  shall   stand   till  Time's 
away — 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come ! 

*  I  '11  show  him  wit,  I  '11  show  him  lair, 
And  gallant  lads  and  lasses  fair, 
And  what  wad  kind  heart  wish  for 

mair? 
Carle,  now  the  King's  eome! 

*  Step  out,  Sir  John  *,  of  projects  rife. 
Come  win  the  thanks  of  an  auld  wife. 
And  bring  hun  health  and  length  of 

life- 
Carle,  now  the  King's  come  !' 

[i  Sir  John  SincUir/  patron  and  projector  of  national 
and  patriotic  plans,'  says  Lockhart] 
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ONE  VOLUBIC  MORE. 

(1823.) 

[Written for  the  Bannatyne  Club.) 

Assist  me,  ye  friends  of  Old  Books 

and  Old  Wine, 
To  sing  in  the  praises  of  sage  Ban- 

natyne. 
Who    left   such    a    treasure   of   old 

Scottish  lore 
As  enables   each   age   to   print   one 

volume  more. 
One  volume  more,  my  friends, 

one  volume  more, 
We  *11  ransack  old  Banny  for  one 

volume  more. 

And  first,  Allan  Ramsay  was  eager 

to  glean 
From  Bannatyne's  Hortus  his  bright 

Evergreen ; 
Two  light  little  volumes  (intended  for 

four) 
Still  leave  us  the  task  to  print  one 

volume  more. 
One  volume  more,  &c. 

His  ways  were  not  ours,  for  he  cared 

not  a  pin 
How  much  he  left  out,  or  how  much 

he  put  in ; 
The  truth  of  the  reading  he  thought 

was  a  bore, 
So  this  accurate  age  calb  for  one 

volume  more. 
One  volume  more,  &c. 

Correct  and  sagacious,  then  came  my 

Lord  Hailes, 
And  weigh'd  every  letter  in  critical 

scales, 
But  left  out  some  brief  words,  which 

the  prudish  abhor. 
And  castrated  Banny  in  one  volume 

more. 


One  volume  more,  my  friends, 

one  volume  more ; 
We'll  restore  Banny's  manhood 

in  one  volume  more. 

John  Pinkerton  next,  and  I'm  truly 

concem'd 
I  can't  call  that  worthy  so  candid  as 

leam'd ; 
He  rail'd  at  the  plaid  and  blasphemed 

the  claymore. 
And  set  Scots  by  the  ears  in  his  one 

volume  more. 
One  volume  more,   my  friends, 

one  volume  more, 
Celt  and  Goth  shall  be  pleased 

with  one  volume  more. 

Asbitter  as  gall ,  and  as  sharp  as  a  razor. 
And   feeding  on   herbs  as   a   Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 
His  diet  too  acid,  his  temper  too  sour, 
Little  Ritson  came  out  with  his  two 
volumes  more. 
But  one  volume,  my  friends,  one 

volume  more, 
We'll  dine  on  roast-beef  and  print 
one  volume  more. 

The  stout  Gothic  yeditur*,  next  on  the 

roll, 
With  his  beard  like  a  brush  and  as 

black  as  a  coal, 
And  honest  Grey  steel*  that  was  true  to 

the  core. 
Lent  their  hearts  and  their  hands  each 

to  one  volume  more. 
One  volume  more,  &c 

Since  by  these  single  champions  what 

wonders  were  done. 
What  may  not  be  achieved  by  our 

Thirty  and  One? 
Law,   Gospel,    and    Commerce    wc 

count  in  our  corps, 
And  the  Trade  and  the  Press  join  for 

one  volume  more. 
One  volume  more,  &c. 


ijai 


«  David  Herd. 
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Ancient  libels  and  contraband  books, 

I  assure  ye, 
We  '11  print  as  secure  from  Exchequer 

or  Jury ; 
Then  hear  your  Committee  and  let 

them  count  o'er 
The    Chiels    they   intend    in    their 

three  volumes  more. 
Three  volumes  more,  8cc, 

They  '11  produce  your  King  Jamie,  the 

sapient  and  Sext, 
And  the  Bob  of  Dumblane  and  her 

Bishops  come  next; 
One  tome  miscellaneous  they  'U  add  to 

your  store, 
Resolving  next  year  to   print  four 

volumes  more. 
Four  volumes  more,  my  friends, 

four  volumes  more ; 
Pay  down  your  subscriptions  for 

four  volumes  more. 


EPISTLE 

TO  HIS  SON-IN-LAW,  JOHN  GIBSON  LOCK- 
HART,     ON      THE      COMPOSmON      OF 

maida's  EPTTAPH. 

(I&4.) 

*  Mai<|ae  nunnorM  dormls  sub  imagine  Maida  1 
Ad  Jamiam  dominl  sit  dbi  terra  levis.' 

*  Dear  John, — I  some  time  ago  wrote 

to  inform  his 
Fat  worship  of  jaceSf  misprinted  for 

darmis; 
But  that  several  Southrons  assured 

me  thejantiom 
Was  a  twitch  to  both  ears  of  Ass 

Prisdan's  cranium. 
You,  perhaps,  may  observe  that  one 

Lionel  Berguer, 
In   defence  of  our  blunder  appears 

a  stout  arguer : 
But  at  length  I  have  settled,  I  hope, 

all  these  clatters. 


By  a  rowt  in  the  papers^fine  place 

for  such  matters. 
I  have,  therefore,  to  make  it  for  once 

my  command,  sir. 
That    my   gudeson   shall   leave  the 

whole*  thing  in  my  hand,  sir, 
And  by  no  means  accomplish  what 

James  says  you  threaten. 
Some  banter  in  Blackwood  *  to  claim 

your  dog^Latin. 
I   have  various  reasons  of  weight, 

on  my  word,  sir, 
For  pronouncing  a  step  of  this  sort 

were  absurd,  sir. 
Firstly,    erudite   sir,    'twas    against 

your  advising 
I  adopted  the  lines  this  monstrosity 

lies  in ; 
For  you  modestly  hinted  my  English 

translation 
Would   become   better  far   such    a 

dignified  station. 
Second — how,  in  God's  name,  would 

my  bacon  be  saved. 
By  not  having  writ  what  I  clearly 

engraved  ? 
On  the  contrary,  I,  on  the  whole, 

think  it  better 
To  be  whipped  as  the  tfale^  than  his 

lousy  resetter. 
Thirdly— don't  you  perceive  that  I 

don't  care  a  boddle 
Although  fifty  false  metres  were  flung 

at  my  noddle. 
For  my  back  is  as  broad  and  as  hard 

as  Benlomon"s, 
And  I  treat  as   I  please  both  the 

Greeks  and  the  Romans  ; 
Whereas   the   said   heathens   might 

rather  look  serious 
At  a  kick  on  their  drum  from   the 

scribe  of  Valerius  '. 
And,  fourthly  and  lastly— it  is  my 

good  pleasure 
To  remain  the  sole  source  of  that 

murderous  measure. 


'■  Blaclcwood's  Magazine. 


'  Lodchart's  noveU 
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So  stetpro  ratume  voluntas — be  tractile, 
Invade  not,  I  say,  my  own  dear  little 

dactyl ; 
If  you  do,  you  '11  occasion  a  breach 

in  our  intercourse. 
To-morrow  will  see  me  in  town  for 

the  winter-course, 
But  not  at  your  door,  at  the  usual 

hour,  sir, 
My  own  pye-house  (pious  f)  daughter's 

good  prog  to  devour,  sir. 
Ergo — peace! — on  your  duty,   your 

squeamishness  throttle, 
And  we'll  soothe    Priscian*s  spleen 

with  a  canny  third  bottle. 
A  fig  for  all   dactyls,   a  fig  for  all 

spondees, 
A  fig  for  all   dunces  and   dominie 

Grundys ; 
A  fig  for  dry  thrapples,  south,  north, 

east,  and  west,  sir, 
SpeaUs  and  raxes  ^  ere   five   for   a 

■  famishing  guest,  sir ; 
And  as  Fatsman'  and  I  have  some 

topics  for  haver,  he  'U 
Be  invited,  I  hope,  to  meet  me  and 

Dame  Peveril, 
Upon  whom,  to  say  nothing  of  Oury 

and  Anne,  you  a 
Dog  shall  be  deemed  if  you  fasten 

yowrjanua. 


LINES 

ADDRESSED  TO  MONSIEUR  ALEXANDRE, 
THE  CELEBRATED  VENTRILOQUIST. 

(1834.) 

Of  yore,  in  old  England,  it  was  not 

thought  good 
To  carry  two  visages  under  one  hood ; 
What  should  folk  s^  to  you !  who 

have  faces  such  plenty, 
That,   frpm    under    one    hood,   last 

night  show'd  us  twenty ! 


'Sphsand 


s  James  Ballantyne. 


Stand  forth,  arch  deceiver,  and  tell  us 

in  truth, 
Are  you  handsome  or  ugly,  in  age 

or  in  youth  ? 
Man,    woman,   or  child — a    dog   or 

a  mouse? 
Or  are  you,  at  once,  each  live  thing 

in  the  house  ? 
Each  live  thing,  did  I  ask  I — each  dead 

implement,  too, 
A  workshop  in  your  person, — saw, 

chisel,  and  screw ! 
Above  all,  are  you  one  individual? 

I  know 
You  must  be  at  least  Alexandre  and  Co. 
But  I  think  you  're  a  troop — an  assem- 
blage— a  mob. 
And  that  I,  as  the  Sheriff,  should  take 

up  the  job; 
And  insteadof  rehearsingyour  wonders 

•  in  verse, 
Must   read  you  the   Riot   Act,   and 

bid  you  disperse. 
Abbotsford,  2ird  AprH. 


BPILOOUS 

to    THE     DRAMA    POUNDED    OK     *  SAINT 

ronan's  WELU' 

(1824.) 

Enttr  Meg  Dodds,  ntdrdgdby  a  crowd 
of  unruly  beys,  whom  a  ioum's-oj'ker 
is  driving  off. 

That's  right,  friend— drive  the  gail- 

lings  ^  back. 
And  lend  yon  muckle  ane  a  whack ; 
Your  Embro'  bairns  are  grown  a  pack, 

Sae  proud  and  saucy, 
They  scarce  will  let  an   auld  wife 
walk 

Upon  your  causey. 

p  ChSdren.] 
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I've  seen  the  day  they  would  been 

scaur'd, 
Wi'  the  Tolboothy  or  wi*  the  Guard, 
Or  maybe  wud  hae  some  regard 

For  Jamie  Laing — 
The  Water-hole  was  right  weel  wared 

On  sic  a  gang. 

But  whar's  the  gude  Tolbooth  gane 

now? 
Whar  's  the  auld  Claught^  wi'  red  and 

blue? 
Whar's  Jamie  Laing'?  and  whar's 
John  Doo'? 

And  whar's  the   Weigh- 
house? 
Deil  hae 't  I  see  but  what  is  new, 
Except  the  Playhouse! 

Yoursells  are  changed  frae  head  to 

heel, 
There 's  some  that  gar  the  causeway 

reel 
With  clashing  hufe  and  rattling  wheel, 

And  horses  canterin', 
Wha's    fathers    daunder*d   hame   as 
weel 

Wi'  lass  and  lantern. 

Mysell  being  in  the  public  line, 

I  look  for  how&  I  kenn'd  lang  syne, 

Whar  gentles  used  to  drink  gude  wine. 

And  eat  cheap  dinners ; 
But  deil  a  soul  gangs  there  to  dine. 

Of  saints  or  sinners  1 

Fortune's*  and  Hunter's*  gane,  alace! 
And  Bayle's*  is  lost  in  empty  space ; 
And  now  if  folk  would  splice  a  brace, 

Or  crack  a  bottle, 
They  gang  to  a  new-fangled  place 

They  ca*  a  Hottle. 


p  The  Town  Guard,  or  city  police ;  the  CtutchersJ] 
p  An  InAMntial  police  oflidaLJ 
(3  One  of  the  Town  Guard.] 
(4  AH  noMd  uvems.} 


The  deevil  hottle  them  for  Meg  1 
They  are  sae  greedy  and  sae  gleg. 
That  if  ye're  served  but  wi*  an  egg, 

(And  that 's  puir  pickin',) 
In  comes  a  chiel  and  makes  a  leg. 

And  charges  chicken ! 

'  And  wha  may  ye  be,*  gin  ye  speer, 
'  That  brings  your  auld-warld  clavers 

here  ? ' 
Troth,  if  there 's  onybody  near 

That  kens  the  roads, 
I  'II  baud  ye  Burgundy  to  beer, 

He  kens  Meg  Dodds. 

I  came  a  piece  frae  west  o'  Currie  * ; 
And,  since  I  see  you  're  in  a  hurry, 
Your  patience  I  '11  nae  langer  worry, 

But  be  sae  crouse 
As  speak  a  word  for  ane  Will  Murray*, 

That  keeps  this  house. 

Plays  are  auld-iashion'd  things,in  truth, 
And  ye've  seen  wonders  mair  un- 
couth ; 
Yet  actors  shouldna  suffer  drouth, 
Or  want  of  dramock  ', 
Although  they  speak  but  wi'   their 
mouth. 

Not  with  their  stamock. 

But  ye  tak  care  of  a*  folk*s  pantry ; 
And  surely  to  hae  stooden  sentry 
Ower  this  big  house  (that's  far  frae 
rent-free). 

For  a  lone  sister, 
Is  claims  as  gude  *s  to  be  a  ventri — 

How  'st  ca'd — loquister. 

Weel,  sirs,  gude'en,  and  have  a  care 
The  bairns  mak  fun  o'  Meg  nae  mair; 
For  gin  they  do,  she  tells  you  fair, 

And  without  &ilzie. 
As  sure  as  ever  ye  sit  there, 

She  'U  tell  the  Bailie. 


[•  Village  near  Edinburgh.] 
[*  Letsee  of  the  Theatre.] 
r  Food;  meal  and  water.] 
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EPILOGUE. 

(i8a4.) 

The  sages — for  authority,  pray  look 
Seneca's  morals,  or  the  copy-book — 
The    sages    to    disparage    woman's 

power, 
Say,    beauty   is   a   fair,   but    fading 

flower ; — 
I  cannot  tell — I  Ve  small  philosophy — 
Yet,  if  it  fades,  it  does  not  surely  die, 
But,   like  the  violet,  when  decay'd 

in  bloom. 
Survives  through  many  a  year  in  rich 

perfume. 
Witness  our  theme  to-night,  two  ages 

gone, 
A  third  wanes  last,  since  Mary  fill'd 

the  throne. 
Brief  was  her  bloom,  with  scarce  one 

sunny  day, 
Twixt  Pinkie's  field  and  fatal  Fother- 

ingay: 
But  when,  while  Scottish  hearts  and 

blood  you  boast. 
Shall  sympathy  with   Mary's   woes 

be  lost  ? 
O'er    Mary's    memory    the    learnt 

quarrel. 
By  Mary's  grave  the  poet  plants  his 

laurel ; 
Time's  echo,  old  tradition,  makes  her 

name 
The  constant  burden  of  his  falt'ring 

theme ; 
In  each  old  hall  his  grey-hair'd  heralds 

tell 
Of  Mary's  picture,  and  of  Mary's  cell. 
And  show — my  fingers  tingle  at  the 

thought — 
The  loads  ef  tapestry  which  that  poor 

Queen  wrought. 
In   vain    did    fate    bestow  a  double 

dower 
Of  ev'ry  ill  that  waits  on  rank  and 

pow'r. 


Of  ev'ry  ill  ^n  beauty  that  attends— 
False  ministers,  false  lovers,  and  £dse 

friends. 
Spite  of  three  wedlocks  so  completely 

curst, 
They  rose  in  ill  from  bad  to  worse, 

and  wont ; 
In  spite  of  errors — I  dare  not  say  more. 
For  Duncan  Targe  lays  hand  on  his 

claymore— 
In    spite   of   all,  however  humours 

vary, 
There  is  a  talisman  in  that  word  Mary, 
That   unto   Scottish   bosoms  aH   and 

some 
Is  found  the  genuine  open  sesamtnu! 
In  history,  ballad,  poetry,  or  novel. 
It  charms  alike  the  castle  and  the  hovel. 
Even  you — forgive  me — who,  demure 

and  shy. 
Gorge  not  each  bait,  nor  stir  at  every 

fly. 

Must  rise  to  this,  else  in  her  ancient 

reign 
The  Rose  of  Scotland  has  survived 

in  vain. 


ON  THE  MATERIALS  NECBSSART 
FOR  HIS  'LIFE  OF  NAPOIXCMI.' 

Gune,  i8a5.) 

When  with  Poetry  dealing. 
Room  enough  in  a  shieling : 
Neither  cabin  nor  hovel 
Too  small  for  a  novel : 
Though  my  back  I  should  rub 
On  Diogenes'  tub. 
How  my  fancy  could  prance 
In  a  dance  of  romance ! 
But  my  house  I  must  swap 
With  some  Brobdingnag  chap, 
Ere  I  grapple,  God  bless  me!  with 
Emperor  Nap. 
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UHSS 

TO  SIR  CUTHBERT  SHARP,  SUNDERLAND, 
TO  ASSURE  HIM  THAT  HE  WAS  NOT 
FORGOTTEN. 

US27.) 

Forget  thee  ?    No  1  my  worthy  fere ! 

Forget  blithe  mirth  and  gallant  cheer? 

Death  sooner  stretch  me  on  my  bier ! 

Forget  thee  1  No. 

Forget  the  universal  shout 
When  *  canny  Sunderland  *spokeout — 
A  truth  which  knaves  affect  to  doubt — 
Forget  thee?  No. 

Forget  you  ?    No — though  nowaday 
I  've  heard  your  knowing  people  say. 
Disown  the  debt  you  cannot  pay, 
You  '11  find  it  far  the  thriOiest  way— 
But  I?— Ono. 

Forget  your  kindness  found  for  all 

room, 
In  what,  though  large,  seem'd  still 

a  small  room, 
Forget  my  Sutiets  in  a  ball-room — 
Forget  you?  No. 

Forget  your  sprightly  dumpty-diddles, 
And  beauty  tripping  to  the  fiddles, 
Forget  my  lovely  friends  the  LitUUlls — 
Forget  you?  No. 


THE  DEATH  OF  KEELDAR. 

(i8aa) 

{Suggested  by  Cooper's  pmnttng^ 

Up  rose  the  sun,  o'er  moor  and  mead ; 
Up  with  the  sun  rose  Percy  Rede ; 
Brave  Keeldar,from  his  couples  freed, 

Career'd  along  the  lea ; 
The    palfrey  sprung  with  sprightly 

bound. 
As  if  to  match  the  gamesome  hound ; 
His  horn  the  gallant  huntsman  wound ; 

They  were  a  jovial  three ! 


Man,  hound,  or  horse,  of  higher  -fiune. 
To  wake  the  wild  deer  never  ciKne, 
Since  Ainwick^s  Earl  pursued  the  game 

On  Cheviot's  rueful  day ; 
Keeldar  was  matchless  in  his  speed. 
Than  Tarras,  ne'er  was  stancher  steed, 
A  peerless  archer,  Percy  Rede : 

And  right  dear  friends  were  they. 

The  chase  engross'd  their  joys  and 

woes, 
Together  at  the  dawn  they  rose. 
Together  shared  the  noon's  repose. 

By  fountain  or  by  stream ; 
And  oft,  when  evening  skies  were  red 
The  heather  was  their  conunon  bed. 
Where  each,  as  wildering  fancy  led, 

Still  hunted  in  his  dream. 

Now  is  the  thrilling  moment  near. 
Of  sylvan  hope  and  sylvan  fear. 
Yon  thicket  holds  the  harbour'd  deer, 

The  signs  the  hunters  know  ; — 
With  eyes  of  flame,  and  quivering  ears 
The  brake  sagacious  Keeldar  nears ; 
The  restless  palfrey  paws  and  rears ; 

The  archer  strings  his  bow. 

The  game*s  afoot !— Halloo !  Halloo  f 

Hunter,  and  horse,  and  hound  pur- 
sue;— 

But  woe  the  shaft  that  erring  flew, — 
That  e'er  it  left  the  string ! 

And  ill  betide  the  faithless  yew ! 

The  stag  bounds  scatheless  o'er  the 
dew. 

And  gallant  Keeldar's  life-blood  true 
Has  drench'd  the  grey-goose 
wing. 

The  noble  hound — he  dies,  he  dies. 
Death,  death  has  glazed  his  fixed  eyes, 
Stiff  on  the  bloody  heath  he  lies, 

Without  a  groan  or  quiver. 
Now  day  may  break  and  bugle  sound. 
And  whoop  and  hollow  ring  around, 
And  o*er  his  couch  the  stag  may  bound, 

But  Keeldar  sleeps  for  ever. 
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Dilated  nostrils,  staring  eyes, 

Maiif  the  poor  palfrey's  mute  surprise ; 

He  knows  not  that  his  comrade  dies. 

Nor  what  is  death— but  still 
His  aspect  hath  expression  drear 
Of  grief  and  wonder,  mixM  with  fear, 
Like  startled  children  when  they  hear 

Some  mystic  tale  of  ill. 

But  he  that  bent  the  fatal  bow, 
Can  well  the  sum  of  evil  know, 
And  o'er  his  favourite,  bending  low, 

In  speechless  grief  recline ; 
Can  think  he  hears  the  senseless  clay, 
In  unreproachful  accents  say, 

*  The  hand  that  took  my  life  away, 

Dear  master,  was  it  thine  t 

*  And  if  it  be,  the  shaft  be  bless'd. 
Which  sure  some  erring  aim  addressM, 
Since  in  your  service  prized,  caress*d 

I  in  your  service  die ; 
And  you  may  have  a  fleeter  hound. 
To  match  the  dun-deer's  merry  bound, 
But  by  your  couch  will  ne*er  be  found 

So  true  a  guard  as  I.' 

And  to  his  last  stout  Percy  rued 
The  fatal  chance,  for  when  he  stood 
'Gainst  fearful  odds  in  deadly  feud. 

And  fell  amid  the  fray. 
E'en  with  his  dying  voice  he  cried, 

*  Had  Keeldar  but  been  at  my  side, 
Your  treacherous  ambush  had  been 

spied — 
I  had  not  died  to-day  !' 

Remembrance  of  the  erring  bow 
Long  since  had  joinM  the  tides  which 

flow, 
Conveying  human  bliss  and  woe 

Down  daric  oblivion's  river ; 
But  Art  can  Time's  stem  doom  arrest, 
And  snatch  his  spoil   from   Lethe's 

breast, 
And,  in  her  Cooper  s  colours  drest, 

The  scene  shall  live  for  ever. 


THE  FORAY. 

(183a) 

The  last  of  our  steers  on  the  board 

has  been  spread, 
And   the   last  flask  of  wine  in  our 

goblet  is  red ; 
Up,    up,    my  brave   kinsmen!   belt 

swords  and  begone. 
There  are  dangers  to  dare,  and  there's 

spoil  to  be  won. 

The  eyes,  that  so  lately  mix'd  glances 

with  ours, 
For  a  space  must  be  dim,  as  they  gaze 

from  the  towers. 
And    strive   to   distinguish   through 

tempest  and  gloom 
The  prance  of  the  steed  and  the  toss 

of  the  plume. 

The   rain   is  descending;    the  wind 

rises  loud; 
And   the   moon  her  red  beacon  has 

veil'd  with  a  cloud  ; 
Tis  the  better,  my  mates  I    for  the 

warder*s  dull  eye 
Shall    in    confidence    slumber,   nor 

dream  we  are  nigh. 

Our  steeds  are  impatient !    I  hear  mj 

blithe  Grey  t 
There   is  life  in  his  hoof«clang,  and 

hope  in  his  neigh  ; 
Like  the  flash  of  a  meteor,  the  glance 

of  his  mane 
Shall  marshal  your  march   through 

the  darkness  and  rain. 

The  drawbridge  has  dropped,  the  bugle 

has  blown ; 
One  pledge  is    to   quaff   yet — then 

mount  and  begone ! — 
To  their  honour  and  peace,  that  shall 

rest  with  the  slain ; 
To  their  health  and  their  glee,  that 

see  Teviot  again  I 
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INSCRIPTION 

LINES  ON  FORTUNE,  A  SKILFUL 

MECHANIST. 

FOR   THE  MONUMENT  OF  THE 

REV.   GEORGE  SCOTT. 

(1831.) 

(iSaa)   • 

Fortune,  my  Foe,  why  dost  thou 

To  youth,  to  age,  alike,  this  tablet  pale 

frown  on  me? 

Tells  the  brief  moral  of  its  tragic  tale. 

And   will  my  Fortune  never  better 

Art  thou  a  parent!  Reverence  thisbier, 

be? 

The  parents*  fondest  hopes  lie  buried 

Wilt  thou,  I  say,  for  ever  breed  my 

here. 

pain? 

Art  thou  a  youth,  prepared  on  life  to 

And  wilt  thou  ne'er  return  my  joys 

start, 

again! 

With  opening  talents  and  a  generous 
heart. 

(No/  let  my  ditty  be  henceforth-) 

Fair  hopes  and  flattering  prospects  all 

Fortune,  my  Friend,  how  well  thou 

thine  own  ? 

favourest  me  I 

Lo!  here  their  end — a  monumental 

A    kinder   Fortune   man    did    never 

stone. 

see! 

But  let  submission  tame  each  sorrow- 

Thou propp*st  my  thigh,  thou  ridd'st 

ing  thought, 

my  knee  of  pain. 

Heaven  crown'd  its  champion  ere  the 

V\\  walk,  ril  mount— ril  be  a  man 

fight  was  fought 

again. 

END  OF  THE  MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
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WAI^SONG  OF  THE  ROYAL  EDIN- 
BURGH  LIGHT  DRAGOONS. 

P.  701. 

*NeHn{us,    Is  not  p«ce  tb«  «nd  of  anns  t 
Caratack.    Not  where  tbe  cause  imidies  a  general 
conquest. 
Had  we  a  dMferance  wtth  aome  petty  Ue, 
Or  with  our  neiffhbours,  Britons*  for  our  landmarks. 
The  taking  in  of  some  rebellious  lord. 
Or  making  head  against  a  slight  commotian, 
After  a  di^  of  blood,  peace  might  be  argued : 
But  where  we  g[rappie  for  the  land  we  U^e  on, 
The  liberty  we  nolo  more  dear  than  life. 
The  gods  we  worship,  and,  next  iheae,  our  bonoors. 
And,  with  thoeo.  swoids  that  know  no  end  of  baltlo-- 
Those  men.  beside  themselves,  allow  no  neighboor. 
Those  minds,  that,  idiere  the  day  is,  claim  inherit- 
ance. 


And,  where  the  sun  makes  ripe  the  fruit,  their  harvest. 
And,  wberethey  march,  but  measure  out  more  ground 
To  add  to 


It  must  not  be— No  I  as  they  are  our  foes. 
Let's  use  the  peace  of  honour— that  *s  fiiir  dealing ; 
But  in  our  hands  our  swords.    The  hardy  Roman, 
That  thinks  to  graft  himsdf  into  my  stock. 
Must  first  bwln  his  kindred  under  ground. 
And  be  allied  in  ashes.* 


Tbb  War-Song  was  written  daring  the 
apprehension  of  an  inrasion^  The  corps 
of  volunteers  to  which  it  was  addressed 
was  raised  in  1797,  consisting  of  gentlemen, 
inoanted  and  armed  at  their  own  expense. 
It  still  subsists,  as  the  Right  Troop  of  the 
Royal  Mid-Lothian  Light  Cavalry,  com- 
manded by  the  Honourable  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dundas*.  The  noble  and  constitu- 
tional measure  of  arming  freemen  in  defence 
of  their  own  rights  was  nowhere  more  suc- 
cessful than  in  Edinburgh,  which  furnished 
a  force  of  3000  armed  and  disciplined  volun- 
teers, including  a  rq^ent  of  cavalry,  from 
the  city  and  conn^,  and  two  coips  of 
artillery,  each  capable  of  serving  twelve  guns. 
To  sucb  a  force,  above  all  others,  minit,  in 
similar  circumstances,  be  a;^lied  the  ex- 
hortation of  our  ancient  Galgacus:  ^Prainde 
ituri  in  acum^  ti  majorcsvestrosttBMtsros 
cogitaU^  18x2. 


1  The   song    originany    appeared    in    the    Scots 
JdagazlSfe  for  iSoo;— LOCKHART. 
t  Now  Viscount  HeMUe  (tSlaz). 


PAREWBLL  TO  MACKENZIE. 

P.  7M. 

The  original  verses  are  arranged  to  a 
beautiful  (Gaelic  air,  of  which  the  chons 
is  adapted  to  the  double  pull  upon  the  oars 
of  a  galley,  and  which  is  therefore  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  jorrams,  or  boat<«»gs. 
They  were  composed  by  the  Family  Bud 
upon  the  departure  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth, 
W7IO  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Spain, 
after  an  tmsuccessful  effort  at  insorrcctioo  ra 
favour  of  the  Stuart  family,  in  the  year  17x8. 


PIBROCH  OF  DONUIL  DHU. 
P.  731. 
This  is  a  very  andent  pibroch  belongbg 
to  Clan  MacD<niald,  and  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  expedition  of  Donald  Balloch,  who.  io 
14^1,  launched  from  the  Isles  with  a  consider- 
able force,  invaded  Lochabcr,  and  at  Invcr- 
lochy  defeated  and  put  to  flight  the  Eails  of 
Mar  and  Caithness,  though  at  the  head  of 
an  army  superior  to  his  own.    The  wondsof 
the  set,  theme,  or  melody,  to  which  the  pipe 
variations  are  applied,  run  thus  in  Gaelic:— 
'Piobaireachd  Dhooufl  Dhnidh,  piobaireachd  Viknu^ 
Fiobaireachd  Dhonuil  Dhukih.  piobaireachd  DImo^ 
PlofaaireKhd  DhoBuflDhnfclh.  piobaircnchdDhoao^ 
Plob  agus  bratach  air  laidie  Inverlochi* 
'The  plpO'eurenions  of  Donaki  tlie  Black. 
The  pipe^ummons  of  Donald  the  Blade 
The  war-pipe  and  the  pen 
{dace  at  Inverlochy.* 


MACKRIMMblTS  LAMENT. 
P.  744. 
MackrimnKm,  hereditary  piper  to  tlK 
Laird  of  Macleod,  is  said  to  have  composed 
this  Lament  when  the  Qaa  was  about  to 
depart  upon  a  distant  and  dangcroas  ex- 
pedition. The  Minstrel  was  iim>re88ed  with 
a  belief  which  the  event  verified,  that  he 
was  to  be  slain  in  the  approaching  fead: 
and  hence  the  Gaelic  words,  *  Cha  tin  mi 
tuiUe ;  ged  thilUs  Macleod,  cha  till  Mackrmi> 
mon,*  ^  I  shall  never  return ;  akhoitfh  Mac 
leod  returns,  jret  Maclcrimmon  shul  never 
return !'  The  piece  is  but  too  well  known, 
from  its  being  the  strain  with  which  the  emi- 
grants from  the  West  Highlands  and  Isles 
usually  take  leave  of  their  nati\e  shore. 
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I. 

FROM  WAVERLEY. 

BRIDAL  SONG. 

And  did  ye  not  hear  of  a  mirth  befel 
The  morrow  after  a  wedding  day, 

And  carrying  a  bride  at  home  to  dwell  ? 
And  away  to  Tewin,  away,  away  ? 

The  quintain  was  set,  and  the  garlands 
were  made, 
Tis  pity  old  customs  should  ever 
decay ; 
And  woe  be  to  him  that  was  horsed  on 
a jade, 
For  he  carried  no  credit  away,  away. 

We  met  a  concert  of  fiddle-dc-dees ; 
We  set  them  a  cockhorse,  and  made 
them  play 
The  winning  of  Bullen,  and  Upsey- 
frees, 
And  away  to  Tewin,  away,  away ! 

There  was  ne'er  a  lad  in  all  the.parish 
That  would  go  to  the  plough  that 
day; 


But  on  his  fore-horse  his  wench  he 
carries. 
And  away  to  Tewin,  away,  away  I 

The  butler  was  quick,  and  the  ale  he 
did  tap, 
The  maidens  did  make  the  chamber 
fun  gay; 
The  servants  did  give  me  a  fuddling  cup. 
And  I  did  carry 't  away,  away. 

Tlie  smith  of  the  town  his  liquor  so 
took, 
That  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
ground  look*d  blue ; 
And    I   dare  boldly  be  sworn  on  a 
book, 
Such  smiths  as  he  there 's  but  a  few. 

A  posset  was  made,  and  the  women 
did  sip, 
And  simpering  said,  they  could  eat 
no  more ; 
Full  many  a  maiden  was  laid  on  the 
Up.- 
I  *I1  say  no  more,  but  give  o'er,  (give 
o'er). 
(Appendix  to   General  pREFACfi— 
apud  QuEEMHOo  Hall.) 
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LINES  BY  CAPTAIN  WAVERLET 

ON   RECEIVING   HIS   COMMISSION   IN 

COLONEL  Gardiner's  regiment. 

Late,  when  the  autumn  evening  fell 
On  Mirkwood-Mere's  romantic  dell, 
The  lake  return^,  in  chastened  gleam, 
The  purple  cloud,  the  golden  beam : 
Reflected  in  the  crystal  pool, 
Headland  and  bank  lay  fair  and  cool ; 
The  weather-tinted  rock  and  tower, 
Each  drooping  tree,  each  fairy  flower, 
So  true,  so  soft,  the  mirror  gave, 
As  if  there  lay  beneath  the  wave, 
Secure  from  trouble,  toil,  and  care, 
A  world  than  earthly  world  more  fair. 

But  distant  winds  began  to  wake. 
And  roused  the  Genius  of  the  Lake ! 
He  heard  the  groaning  of  the  oak, 
And  donnM  at  once  his  sable  cloak, 
As  warrior,  at  the  battle  cry. 
Invests  him  with  his  panoply : 
Then,  as  the  whirlwind  nearer  pressed. 
He  'gan  to  shake  his  foamy  crest 
O'er  fuiTow'd  brow  and    blacken'd 

cheek. 
And  bade  his  surge  in  thunder  speak. 
In  wild  and  broken  eddies  whirl'd. 
Flitted  that  fond  ideal  world ; 
And,  to  the  shore  in  tumult  tost. 
The  realms  of  fidry  bliss  were  lost 

Yet,  with  a  stem  delight  and  strange, 
I  saw  the  spirit-stirring  change. 
As  warr*d  the  wind  with  wave  and 

wood. 
Upon  the  ruin'd  tower  I  stood, 
And  felt  my  heart  more  strongly  bound, 
Responsive  to  the  lofty  sound, 
While,  joying  in  the  mighty  roar, 
I  moum'd  that  tranquil  scene  no  more. 

So,  on  the  idle  dreams  of  youth 
Breaks  the  loud  trumpet-call  of  truth, 
Bids  each  fair  vision  pass  away. 
Like  landscape  on  the  lake  that  lay. 


As  fair,  as  flitting,  and  as  frail, 
As  that  which  fled  the  autumn  gale- 
For  ever  dead  to  fancy's  eye 
Be  each  gay  form  that  glided  by, 
Whiledreams  of  loveandladjr'schanns 
Give  place  to  honour  and  to  anns! 
Chap.  v. 


Davie  Gbllatley-  mttgs: — 

False  love,  and  hast  thou  pla/d  me 
this 
In  summer  among  the  flowers? 
I  will  repay  thee  back  again 

In  winter  among  the  showers. 
Unless  again,  again,  my  love. 

Unless  you  turn  again ; 
As  you  with  other  maidens  ro\'e, 
'I  '11  smile  on  other  men. 

The  Knight 's  to  the  mountain 

His  bugle  to  wind ; 
Tlie  Lady 's  to  greenwood 

Her  garland  to  bind. 
The  bower  of  Burd  Ellen 

Has  moss  on  the  floor, 
That  the  step  of  Lord  William 

Be  silent  and  sure. 

Chap.  IX. 


Scene — LuckU  MacUary^s  Tavtnu 
Baron  Bradwardine  sings:— 

MoN  coeur  volage,  dit-elle, 
N'est  pas  pour  vous,  gar9on ; 

Mais  pour  un  homme  de  guerre, 
Qui  a  barbe  au  menton. 

Lon,  Lon,  Laridoo. 

Qui  porte  chapeau  k  plume, 

Soulier  k  rouge  talon, 
Qui  joue  de  la  flQte, 

Aussi  du  violon. 

Lon,  Lon,  Laridon. 
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Balm  AWHAPPLE  smgs  : — 

It's  up  Glenbarchan*s  braes  I  gaed. 
And  o'er  the  bent  of  Killiebraid, 
And  mony  a  weaiy  cast  I  made. 
To  cuittle  the  moor-fowrs  tail 

If  up  a  bonny  black-cock  should  spring, 
To  whistle  him  down  wi'  a  slug  in  his 

wing. 
And  strap  him  on  to  my  lunzie  string. 

Right  seldom  would  I  fail. 

Chap.  XI. 

GELLATLET'S  SONG  TO  TH£ 
DEERHOUNDS. 

Hie  away,  hie  away, 
Over  bank  and  over  brae, 
Where  the  copsewood  is  the  greenest, 
Where  the  fountains  glisten  sheenest, 
Where  the  lady-fern  grows  strongest, 
Where  the  morning  dew  lies  longest, 
Where  the  black-cock  sweetest  sips  it, 
Where  the  (airy  latest  trips  it: 
Hie  to  haunts  right  seldom  seen. 
Lovely,  lonesome,  cool,  and  green. 
Over  bank  and  over  brae. 
Hie  away,  hie  away. 
Chap.  zii. 

ST.  swrram^  chahl 

On  Hallow- Mass  Eve,  ere  you  boune 

ye  to  rest, 
Ever   beware   that   your    couch    be 

bless'd ; 
Sign  it  ^th  cross,  andsain  it  with  bead, 
Sing  the  Ave,  and  say  the  Creed. 

For  on  Hallow-Mass  Eve  the  Night- 

Hag  will  ride, 
And  all  her  nine-fold  sweeping  on  by 

her  side. 
Whether  the  wind  sing  lowly  or  loud. 
Sailing  through  moonshine  or  swath'd 

in  the  cloud. 


The  Lady  she  sate  in  Saint  Swithin*s 

Chair, 
The  dew  of  the  night  has  damped  her 

hair: 
Her  cheek  was  pale — but  resolved  and 

high 
Was  the  word  of  her  lip  and  the  glance 

of  her  eye. 

She  mutter'd  the  spell  of  Swithin 
bold, 

When  his  naked  foot  traced  the  mid- 
night wold, 

When  he  stopp'd  the  Hag  as  she  rode 
the  night. 

And  bade  her  descend,  and  her  promise 
plight. 

He  that  dare  sit  on  Saint  Swithin's 

Chair, 
When    the    Night-Hag    wings    the 

troubled  air, 
Questions  three,  when  he  speaks  the 

spell, 
He  may  ask,  and  she  must  tell. 

The  Baron  has  been  with  King  Robert 

his  Uege, 
These  three  long  years,  in  battle  and 

siege; 
Nev^  are  there  none  of  his  weal  or 

his  woe. 
And  fain  the  Lady  his  fate  would 

know. 

She  shudders  and  stops  as  the  charm 

she  speaks ; — 
Is  it  the  moody  owl  that  shrieks  ? 
Or  is  that  sound,  betwixt  laughter  and 

scream,    . 
The  voice  of  the  Demon  who  haunts 

the  stream? 

The  moan  of  the  wind  sunk  silent  and 

low, 
And  the  roaring  torrent  had  ceased  to 

flow; 
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The  calm  was  more  dreadful  than 

raging  storm, 
When  the  cold  grey  mist  brought  the 

ghastly  form  I 

Chap.  xiH. 


Gellatley  siftgs: — 

Young  men  will  love  thee  more  fair 
and  more  Uat ; 
Hmrdy99o  murty  the  Httk  birdsmgt 
Old  men's  love  the  longest  will  last, 
And  ike  ikrostlt<ock*s  htad  is  under 
his  wing. 

The  young  man's  wrath  is  like  light 
straw  on  fire ; 
Htardyt  so  merty  the  Uttig  bird  sing? 
But  like  red*hot  steel  is  the  old  man's 
ire, 
And  the  throstle-cock* s  head  is  under 
his  wing. 

The  young  man  will  brawl  at  the 
evening  board; 
Heard  ye  so  merry  the  Uttle  bird  sing  t 
But  the  old  man  will  draw  at  the 
dawning  the  sword. 
And  the  throstle-cock's  head  is  under 
his  wing. 

Chap.  ziv. 


FLORA  MACIVOR'S  SONG. 

There  is  mist  on  the  mountain,  and 

night  on  the  vale, 
But  more  daric  is  the  sleep  of  the  sons 

of  the  Gael. 
A  stranger  commanded — it  sunk  on 

the  land, 
It  has   frozen    each   heart,   and   be* 

numb'd  every  hand ! 


The  dirk  and  the  target  lie  sordid 

with  dust. 
The  bloodless  claymore  b  but  redden'd 

with  rust ; 
On  the  hill  or  the  glen  if  a  gun  shook! 

appear, 
It  is  only  to  war  with  the  heath-cock 

or  deer. 

The  deeds  of  our  sires  if  our  bards 

should  rehearse. 
Let  a  blush  or  a  blow  be  the  meed  of 

their  verse ! 
Be  mute  every  string,  and  be  hush'd 

every  tone. 
That  shall  bid  us  remember  the  fame 

that  is  flown. 

But  the  dark  hours  of  night  and  of 

slumber  are  past. 
The  mom  on  our  mountains  is  dawning 

at  last; 
Glenaladale's'  peaks  are  illumed  with 

the  ra3rs. 
And  the  streams  of  Glenfinnan  *  leap 

bright  in  the  blaze. 

O  high-minded  Moray  !• — the  exiled— 

the  dear  I — 
In    the   blush   of  the    dawning  the 

Standard  uprear! 
Wide,  wide  on  the  winds  of  the  north 

let  it  fly. 
Like  the  sun's  latest  flash  when  the 

temi>est  is  nigh  I 

Ye  sons  of  the  strong,  when  that 

dawning  shall  break. 
Need  the  harp  of  the  aged  remind  you 

to  wake  ? 
That  dawn   never  beam'd  on  your 

forefathers'  eye. 
But  it  roused  each  high  chieftain  to 

vanquish  or  die. 


n  In  Moidart,  where  Prince  Charife  landed  ia  174$. 
(I  Where  he  dispUyed  hb  studMd.1 
(1  Brother  of  the  Marquis  of  TuUbKdlBi^  kmg 
I  Jacobite  exile.] 
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O,  sprung  from  the  kings  who  in 
Islay  kept  state, 

Proud  chiefs  of  Clan-Ranald,  Glen- 
garry, and  Sleat! 

Combine  like  three  streams  from  one 
mountain  of  snow, 

And  resistless  in  union  rush  down  on 
the  foe. 

True   son   of  Sir  Evan,   undaunted 

Lochiel, 
Place  thy  targe  on  thy  shoulder  and 

burnish  thy  steel ! 
Rough  Keppoch,  give  breath  to  thy 

bugle's  bold  swell, 
Till  for  Coryarrick  resound tothe  knell ! 

Stem  son  of  Lord  Kenneth,  high  chief 

of  Kintail, 
Let  the  stag  in  thy  standard  bound 

wild  in  the  gale  I 
May   the    race  of  Clan-Gillean,  the 

fearless  and  free. 
Remember   Glenlivat,    Harlaw,  and 

Dundee! 

Let  the  clan  of  grey  Fingon,  whose 

offspring  has  given 
Such    heroes    to    earth,    and    such 

martyrs  to  heaven. 
Unite   with    the   race   of   renown'd 

Rorri  More, 
To  launch  the  long  galley,  and  stretch 

to  the  oar  I 

How  Mac-Shimei  will  joy  when  their 

chief  shall  display 
The  yew-crested  bonnet  o'er  tresses 

of  grey ! 
How  the  race  of  wronged  Alpine  and 

murder'd  Glencoe 
Shall  shout  for  revenge  when  they 

pour  on  the  foe ! 

Ye  sons  of  brown  Dermid,  who  slew 

the  wild  boar, 
Resume  the  pure  faith  of  the  g^reat 

Callum-More  t 


Mac-Niel  of  the  Islands,  and  Moy  of 
the  Lake, 

For  honour,  for  freedom,  for  ven- 
geance awake! 

Awake  on  your  hills,  on  your  islands 

awake. 
Brave  sons  of  the  mountain,  the  frith, 

and  the  lake ! 
Tis  the  bugle— but  not  for  the  chase 

is  the  call ; 
Tis  the  pibroch's  shrill  summons — 

but  not  to  the  haU. 

'Tis  the  summons  of  heroes  for  con- 
quest or  death. 

When  the  banners  are  blazing  on 
mountain  and  heath ; 

They  call  to  the  dirk,  the  claymore, 
and  the  targe. 

To  the  march  and  the  muster,  the 
line  and  the  charge. 

Be  the  brand  of  each  chieftain  like 

Fin's  in  his  ire! 
May  the  blood  through  his  veins  flow 

like  currents  of  fire  ! 
Burst  the  base  foreign  yoke  as  your 

sires  did  of  yore ! 
Or  die,  like  your  sires,  and  endure 

it  no  more! 
Chap.  XXII. 

Fergus  stftgs: — 

O  Lady  of  the  desert,  hail ! 
That  lovest  the  harping  of  the  Gael, 
Through  fair  andiertile  regions  bonie, 
Where  never  yet  grew  gms  or  com. 

And  again : — 

O  vous,  qui  buvez  k  tasse  pleine, 

A  cette  heureuse  fontaine. 
Oil  on  ne  voit  sur  le  rivage 

Que  quelques  vUains  troupeaux, 
Suivis  de  nymphes  de  village, 

Qui  lea  escortent  sans  sabots 

Chap.  xxiu. 
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TO  AN  OAK  TR££ 


IN  THE  CHURCHYARD  OF- 


-,  IN  THE 


HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND,  SAID  TO 
MARK  THE  GRAVE  OF  CAPTAIN  WOGAN, 
KILLED   IN    1649. 

Emblem  of  England's  ancient  fiuth, 
Full   proudly    may    thy    branches 
wave, 

Where  loyalty  lies  low  in  death, 
And  valour  fills  a  timeless  grave. 

And  thou,  brave  tenant  of  the  tomb  1 
Repine  not  if  our  clime  deny. 

Above  thine  honour*d  sod  to  bloom. 
The  flowrets  of  a  milder  sky. 

These  owe  their  birth  to  genial  May ; 

Beneath  a  fiercer  sun  they  pine. 
Before  the  winter  storm  decay — 

And  can  their  worth  be  type  of 
thine? 

No !  for,  'mid  storms  of  Fate  opposing, 
Still  higher  swell'd  thy  dauntless 
heart. 
And,  while  Despair  the  scene  was 
closing, 
Commenced  thy  brief  but  brilliant 
part 

Twas  then  thou  sooght'st  on  Albyn's 
hiU 
(When   Eng^d's*  sons  the  strife 
resign'd) 
A  rugged  race,  resisting  still, 

And  unsubdued,  though  unrefined. 

Thy  death's  hour  heard  no  kindred 
wail, 
No  holy  knell  thy  requiem  rung; 
Thy  mourners  were  the  plaided  Gael, 
Thy  diiige  the  clamorous  pibroch 
sung. 


Yet  who,  in  Fortune's  summer-shine 
To  waste  life's  longest  term  away, 
Would  change  that  glorious  dawn  of 
thine. 
Though  darken'd  ere  its  noontide 
day? 

Be  thine  the  Tree  whose  dauntless 
boughs 
Brave     summer's     drought      and 
winter's  gloom  I 
Rome  bound  with  oak  her  patriots' 
brows, 
As  Albyn  shadows  Wogan's  tomb. 

Chap.  zxiz. 


Gellatley  smgs: — 

[TuEY  came  upon  us  in  the  night. 
And  brake  my  bower  and  slew  my 

knight; 
My  servants  a'  for  life  did  flee 
And  left  us  in  extremitie. 

They  slew  my  knight  to  me  sae  dear; 
They  slew  my  knight,  and  drave  his 

gear;] 
The  moon  may  set,  the  sun  may  rise, 
But  a  deadly  sleep  has  closed  his  eyes. 


But  follow,  follow  me, 
While  glowworms  light  the  lea, 
I'll  show  ye  where  the  dead  should 
be— 
Each  in  his  shroud. 
While  winds  pipe  loud. 
And  the  red  moon  peeps  dim  through 
the  cloud. 

Follow,  follow  me ; 
Brave  should  he  be 
That  treadsby  night  the  dead  man's  lea. 
Chap.  LZUL 
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II. 
FROM  GUY  MANNERING. 

TH£  NATIVITT  CHANT. 

(By  Meg  Merrilies.) 
Canny  moment,  lucky  fit ; 
Is  the  lady  lighter  yet  ? 
Be  it  lad,  or  be  it  lass, 
Sign  wi'  cross,  and  sain  wi*  mass. 

Trefoil,  vervain,  John's-wort,  dill, 
Hinders  witches  of  their  will ; 
Weel  is  them,  that  weel  may 
Fast  upon  Saint  Andrew^s  day. 

Saint  Bride  and  her  brat, 
Saint  Colme  and  her  cat, 
Saint  Michael  and  his  spear, 
Keep  the  house  frae  reif  and  wear. 
Chap.  lu. 


THE  SPINDLE  SONG. 

(By  Meg  Merrilies.) 

Twist  ye,  twine  ye  1  even  so 
Mingle  shades  of  joy  and  woe, 
Hope,  and  fear,  and  peace,  and  strife, 
In  the  thread  of  human  life. 

While  the  mystic  twist  is  spinning, 
And  the  infant's  life  beginning. 
Dimly  seen  through  twilight  bending, 
Lo,  what  varied  shapes  attending ! 

Passions  wild,  and  follies  vain, 
Pleasures  soon  exchanged  for  pain ; 
Doubt,  and  jealousy,  and  fear. 
In  the  magic  dance  appear. 

Now  they  wax,  and  now  they  dwindle, 
Whirling  with  the  whirling  spindle. 
Twist  ye,  twine  ye !  even  so 
Mingle  human  bliss  and  woe. 
Chap.  ui. 


THE  6IPST*S  DIRGE. 

(By  Meg  Merrilies.) 

Wasted,  weary,  wherefore  stay. 
Wrestling  thus  with  earth  and  clay  ? 
From  the  body  pass  away  ; — 

Hark !  the  mass  is  singing. 

From  thee  doff  thy  mortal  weed, 
Mary  Mother  be  thy  speed, 
Saints  to  help  thee  at  thy  need ; — 
Hark !  the  knell  is  ringing. 

Fear  not  snowdrift  driving  fast. 
Sleet,  or  hail,  or  levin  blast ; 
Soon  the  shroud  shall  lap  thee  fast, 
And  the  sleep  be  on  thee  cast 

That  shall  ne'er  know,  waking. 

Haste  thee,  haste  thee,  to  be  gone. 
Earth  flits  fast,,  and  time  draws  on,  — 
Gasp  thy  gasp,  and  groan  thy  groan. 
Day  is  near  the  breaking. 

Open  locks,  end  strife. 
Come  death,  and  pass  life. 
Chap,  zzvii. 


THE  PROPHECY. 

(By  Meg  Merrilies.) 

The  dark  shall  be  light, 

And  the  wrong  made  right, 

When  Bertram's  right  and  Bertram's 

might 
Shall  meet  on  Ellangowan's  height 
Chap.  XLi. 

Glossin  swgs: — • 

Gin  by  pailfiils,  wine  in  rivers, 
Dash  the  window-glass  to  shivers. 
For  three  wild  lads  were  we,  brave 

boys, 
And  three  wild  lads  were  we  ; 
Thou  on  the  land,  and  I  on  the  sand. 
And  Jack  on  the  gallows-tree  ! 
Chap.  XKZiv. 
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III. 
FROM  THE  ANTIQUARY. 

TH£  AGED  CARLE. 

*  Why  sit*st  thou  by  that  ruin'd  hall, 

Thou  aged  carie  so  stem  and  grey  t 
Dost  thou  its  former  pride  recall, 
Or  ponder  how  it  pass*d  away  ? ' — 

•Know'st  thou  not  mef  the  Deep 
Voice  cried ; 

*So  long  enjoy'd,  so  oft  misused — 
Alternate,  in  thy  fickle  pride. 

Desired,  neglected,  and  accused  ! 

*  Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  flax, 

Man  and  his  marvels  pass  away  1 

And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax. 

Are  founded,  flourish,  and  decay. 

*  Redeem  mine  hours— the  space  is 

brief- 
While  in  my  glass  the  sand-grains 

shiver. 
And  measureless  thy  joy  or  grief 
When  Time  and  thou  shall  part  for 

ever!' 
Chap.  X. 


AH  EPITAPH. 

Heir  lyeth  John  o*  ye  Gimell ; 
Erth  has  ye  nit  and  heuen  ye  kimell. 
In  hys  tyme  ilk  W3rfe'8  hennis  dokit. 
Ilk  gud  mannis  herth  wi*  bairnis  was 

stokiL 
He  deled  a  boll  o'  bear  in  firiottis  fyve. 
Four  for  ye  halic  kirke  and  ane  for 
pure  mennis  wyvis. 
Chap.  XI. 


Old  Elspeth  sings: — 

*  The  herring  loves  the  merry  mooii- 
light, 

The  mackerel  loves  the  wind. 
But  the  oyster  loves  the  dredging  sang, 

For  they  come  of  a  gentle  kind.' 

Now  baud  your  tongue,  baith  wife 
and  carle. 

And  listen,  great  and  sma', 
And  I  will  sing  of  Glenallan's  £ari 

That  fought  on  the  red  Harlaw. 

The  cronach  's  cried  on  Bennachie, 
And  doun  the  Don  and  a*. 

And  hieland  and  lawland  may  mourn- 
fu'be 
For  the  sair  field  of  Harlaw. 

They  saddled  a  hundred  milk-white 

steeds. 

They  hae  bridled  a  hundred  black. 

With   a  chafron   of  steel    on    each 

horse*8  head. 

And  a  good  knight  upon  his  back. 

They  hadna  ridden  a  mile,  a  mile, 

A  mile,  but  barely  ten. 
When  Donald  came  branking  down 
the  brae 

Wi*  twenty  thousand  men. 

Their  tartans  they  were  waving  wide, 
Their  glaives  were  glancing  clear, 

The  pibrochs  rung  free  side  to  side. 
Would  deafen  ye  to  hear. 

The  great  Eari  in  his  stirrups  stood, 
That  Highland  host  to  see ; 

Now  here  a  knight  that's  stout  and 
good 
May  prove  a  jeopardie : 

*What  would'st  thou  do,  my  squire 
so  gay. 

That  rides  beside  my  reyne, 
Were  ye  Glenallan's  Earl  the  day. 

And  I  were  Roland  Cheyne  I 
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*  To  turn  the  rdn  were  sin  and  shame, 
To  fight  were  wondVous  peril ; 

What   would   ye  do   now,   Roland 
Che3me, 
Were  ye  GlenaUan's  Eari  ? ' 

'  Were  I  Glenallan's  Earl  this  tide, 
And  ye  were  Roland  Cheyne, 

The  spur  should  be  in  ray  horse's  side, 
And  the  bridle  upon  his  mane. 

If  they  hae  twenty  thousand  blades, 
And  we  twice  ten  times  ten, 

Yet  they  hae  but  their  tartan  plaids, 
And  we  are  mail-clad  men. 

'  My  horse  shall  ride  throu^  ranks 
sae  rude. 

As  through  the  moorland  fern, — 
Then  ne'er  let  thegentle  Norman  blude 

Grow  cauld  for  Highland  kerne.' 

He  tum'd  him  right  and  round  again. 
Said — Scorn  na  at  my  mither ; 

Light  loves  I  may  get  mony  a  ane, 
But  minnie  ne'er  anither. 

Chap.  XL. 


MOTTOES. 

1  KNEW  Anselmo.  He  was  shrewd  and 

prudent. 
Wisdom  and  cunning  had  their  shares 

of  him; 
But  he  was  shrewish  as  a  wayward 

chUd, 
And  pleased  again  by  tt>ys  which 

childhood  please; 
A»— book  of  fables  graced  with  print 

ofweod. 
Or  rfse  aie  Jl^ini%  of  a  rusty  medal. 
Or   tiie   none  selo^f  ^  ^^^^^  ^'^ 


tlHt  ^fint  WW  mng  to  please  King 
Fsfihi^cnidle. 


*  Be  brave,'  she  cried,  '  you  yet  may 

be  our  guest. 
Our  haunted  room  was  ever  held  the 

best: 
If,  then,  your  valour  can  the  fight 

sustain 
Of  rustHng  curtains,  and  the  cUnking 

chain; 
If    your    courageous    tongue    have 

powers  to  talk 
When  round  your  bed   the    horrid 

^ost  shall  walk ; 
If  you  dare  ask  it  why  it  leaves  its 

tomb, 
1 11  see  your  sheets  well  airM,  and 

show  the  room.' 

True  Story, 
Chap.  iz. 

HjERxhas been  such  astormy  encounter 

Betwixt  my  cousin  Captain,  and  this 
soldier. 

About  I  know  not  what! — nothing, 
indeed ; 

Competitions,  degrees,  and  compara- 
tives 

Of  soldiership  I 

?A  Fain  QuarrtL 
Chap.  XIX. 

I>*  you  fail  honour  here. 
Never  presume  to  serve  her  any  more  ; 
Bid  farewell  to  the  integ^ty  of  arms, 
And  the  honourable  name  of  soldier 
Fan  from  you,  like  a  shiver'd  wreath 

of  laurel 
By  thunder  struck  from  a  desertlesse 
forehead. 

?  A  Fdre  Quarrel, 
Chap.  XX. 

The  Lord  Abbot  had  a  soul 
Subtile  and  quick,  and  searching  as 

the  fire : 
By  magic  stairs  he  went  as  deep  as  hell. 
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And  if  in  devils'  possession  gold  be 

kept. 
He  brought  some  sure  from  thence — 

'tis  hid  in  caves, 
Known,  save  to  me,  to  none. 

?  Th0  Wonder  of  a  KingdofM. 
Chap.  zzi. 

Who  is  he  ?— One  that  for  the  lack  of 

land 
Shall  fight  upon  the  water— he  hath 

challenged 
Formerly  the  grand  whale;   and  by 

his  titles 
Of  Leviathan,  Behemoth,  and  so  forth. 
He  tilted  with  a  sword-fish — Marry, 

sir, 
Th'  aquatic  had  the  best — the  argument 
Still  galls  our  champion's  breech. 
OldPtt^. 
Chap.  XXX. 

Tell  me  not  of  it,  friend — when  the 

young  weep. 
Their  tears  are  lukewarm  brine; — 

from  our  old  eyes 
Sorrow  falls  down  like  hail-drops  of 

the  North, 
Chilling  the  furrows  of  our  withered 

cheeks, 
Cold  as  our  hopes,  and  harden'd  as 

our  feeling : 
Theirs,  as  they  fall,  sink  sightless — 

ours  recoil. 
Heap  the  fair  plain,  and  bleaken  all 

before  us. 

Old  Play, 
Chap.  XXXI. 

Remorse— she  ne'er  forsakes  us ! — 
A  bloodhound  stanch — she  tracks  our 

rapid  step 
Through  the  wild  labyrinth  of  youthful 

frenzy. 
Unheard,  perchance,  until  old   age 

hath  tamed  us; 


Then  in  our  lair,  when  Time  hath 

chiird  our  joints. 
And  maim'd  our  hope  of  combat,  or 

of  flight, 
We    hear   her    deep-mouth'd    bay, 

announcing  aU, 
Of  wrath,  and  woe,  and  punishment, 

that  bides  us. 

OidPlay, 
Chap.  xxxiiL 

Still  in  his  dead  hand  clenchM  remain 

the  strings 
That  thrill  his  father's  heart— e'en  as 

the  limb, 
Lopp*d  off  and  laid  in  grave,  retains, 

they  tell  us. 
Strange  commerce  with  the  nrotilated 

stump, 
Whose  nerves  are  twingci^ig  still  in 

maim'd  existence. 

Chap.  XXXIV. 

Life,  with  yoo. 
Glows  in  the  brain  and  dances  in  the 

arteries; 
Tis  like  the  wine  some  joyous  guest 

hath  quaff'd. 
That  glads  the  heart  and  elevates  the 

fieuicy: 
Mine  is  the  poor  residuum .  of   the 

cup, 
Vapid,  and  dull,  and  tasteless,  only 

soiling 
With  its  base  dregs  the  vesMl  that 

contains  it. 

OUPIay. 
Chap.  XXXV. 

Yes  !  I  love  Justice  well — as  well  as 

you  do— 
But,  since  the  good  dame 's  blind,  she 

shall  excuse  me 
I(  time  and  reason  fitting,  I  prove 

dumb; — 
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The  breath  I  utter  now  shall  be  no 

means 
To  take  away  from  me  my  breath  in 
future. 

OiJPlay, 
Chap.  zxxviL 


Well,  well,  at  worst,  'tis  neither  theft 
nor  coinage, 

Granting  I  knew  all  that  you  charge 
me  with. 

What   tho'  the   tomb   hath  bom  a 
second  birth, 

And  given  the  wealth  to  one  that 
knew  not  on't, 

Yet  fair  exchange  was,  never   rob- 
bery. 

Far  less  pure  bounty. 

OldPlay, 
Chap.  xzxviiL 

Life  ebbs  from  such  old  age,  unmarkM 

and  silent, 
As   the  slow  neap-tide   leaves   yon 

stranded  galley. 
Late  she  rock'd  merrily  at  the  least 

impulse 
That  wind  or  wave  could  give ;  but 

now  her  keel 
Is  settling  on  the  sand,  her  mast  has 

ta'en 
An  angle  with  the  sky,  from  which  it 

shifts  not 
Each  wave  receding  shakes  her  less 

and  less, 
Till,  bedded  on  the  strand,  she  shall 

remain 
Useless  as  motionless. 

OidPlay. 
Chap.  XL. 


So,  while  the  Goose,  of  whom  the 

fable  told, 
Incumbent,  brooded  o'er  her  eggs  of 

gold. 


With  hand  outstretched,  impatient  to 

destroy. 
Stole  on  her  secret  nest  the  cruel  Boy, 
Whose  gripe  rapacious  changed  her 

splendid  dream, 
For  wings  vain  fluttering,  and  for 
dying  scream. 

The  Loves  of  the  Sea-  Weeds, 
Chap.  XLL 

Let  those  go  see  who  will — I  like  it 

not — 
For,  say  he  was  a  slave  to  rank  and 

pomp, 
And   all    the    nothings  he    is   now 

divorced  from 
By  the  hard  doom  of  stern  necessity ; 
Yet  it  is  sad  to  mark  his  alterM  brow. 
Where  Vanity  adjusts  her  flimsy  veil 
O'er  the  deep  wrinkles  of  repentant 

anguish. 

OldPlay, 
Chap.  XLii. 

Fortune,  you  say,  flies  from  us ;  she 

but  circles 
Like    the   fleet   sea-bird   round   the 

fowler's  skiff, — 
Lost  in  the  mist  one  moment,  and  the 

next 
Brushing   the   white  Sail   with  her 

whiter  wing, 
As  if  to  court  the  aim. — Experience 

watches. 
And  has  her  on  the  wheeL 

OldPlay, 
Chap.  XLiu. 

Nay,  if  she  love  me  not,  I  care  not 

for  her : 
Shall  I  look  pale  because  the  maiden. 

blooms! 
Or    sigh    because    she    smiles — and 

smiles  on  others? 
Not  I,  by  Heaven  I — I  hold  my  peace 

too  dear, 

c  c 
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To  let  it,  like  the  plume  upon  her  cap, 
Shake  at  each  nod  that  her  caprice 
shall  dictate. 

Oi4iPiqy, 
Chap.  ZLiv. 


IV. 
FROM  THE  BLACK  DWARF. 

When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil 

a  monk  would  be, 
When  the  devil  was  well,  the  devil 

a  monk  was  he. 
Chap.  VI. 


MOTTOKS. 

So  spak  the  knicht ;  the  geaunt  sed — 
*  Lead  forth  with  th6  the  sely  maid, 

And  mak  me  quite  of  th^  and  sche ; 
For  glaunsing:  ee,  or  bro^  so  brent. 
Or  cheek  with  rose  and  lilye  blent, 

Me-lists  not  fecht  with  th6. 

Chap.  XX. 

I  LEFT  my  ladye's  bower  last  night, 
It  was  clad  in  wreaths  of  snaw ; 

I  *11  seek  it  when  the  sun  is  bright 
And  sweet  the  roses  blaw. 

Old  Ballad. 
Chap.  X. 

TwAS  time  and  g^'efs 
That  framed  him  thus:    Time,  with 

his  fairer  hand, 
Offering  the  fortunesofhisformer  days, 
The  former  man  may  make  him :  bring 

us  to  him. 
And  chance  it  as  it  may. 

OldPU^, 
Chap.  XVI. 


V. 

FROM  OLD  MORTALITY. 

Major  Bellenden  sings  : — 

And  what  though  winter  will  pinch 

severe 

Through  locks  of  grey  and  a  cloak 

that 's  old. 

Yet  keep  up  thy  heart,  bold  cavalier. 

For  a  cup  of  sack  shall  fence  the  cold. 

For  time  will  rust  the  brightest  blade. 
And  years  will  break  the  strongest 
bow; 

Was  never  wight  so  starkly  made, 
Buttimeandyears  would  overthrow. 

Chap.  xviiL 


THE  VERSES  FOUND  IN  BOTH. 
W£LL*S  POCKET-BOOK. 

Thy  hue,  dear  pledge,  is  pure  and 

bright. 
As  in  that  well-remembered  nigfat 
When  first  thy  mystic  braid  was  wove, 
And  first  my  Agnes  whispered  lox'e. 

Since   then   how  often  hast   then 

press'd 
The  torrid  zone  of  this  wild  breast. 
Whose  wrath  and  hate  have  swotb 

to  dwell 
With  the  first  sin  which  peopled  heT*. 
A  breast  whose  blood  *s  a  troubled 

ocean, 
Each    throb    the    earthquake's   wild 

commotion! — 
O,  if  such  clime  thou  canst  endure. 
Yet  keep  thy  hue  unstain'd  and  pore. 
What  conquest  o'er  each  erringthougbt 
Of  that    fierce    realm    had    Agnes 

wrought! 
I  had  not  wandered  wild  and  wide. 
With  such  an  angel  for  n^  guide ; 
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Nor  heaven  nor   earth    could    then 

reprove  me. 
If  she  had  lived,  and  lived  to  love  me. 

Not  then  this  world's  wild  joys  had 

been 
To  rae  one  savage  hunting  scene, 
My  sole  delight  the  headlong  race, 
And  frantic  hurry  of  the  chase ; 
To  start,  pursue,  and  bring  to  bay. 
Rush  in,  drag  down,  and  rend  my 

prey, 
Then — from  the  carcass  turn  away  I 
Mine  ireiiil  mood  had  sweetness  tamed, 
And  soothed  each  wound  which  pride 

inflamed! 
Yes,  God  and  man  might  now  approve 

me, 
If  thou  hadst  lived,  and  lived  to  love  me. 
Chap.  zxii. 


MOTTOES. 

Arouse  thee,  youth ! — it  is  no  common 

call,— 
God^s  Church  is  leaguer'd — haste  to 

man  the  wall ; 
Haste  where  the  Red-cross  banners 

wave  on  high. 
Signals  of  honoured  death  or  victory. 
?  Jamts  Duff, 
Chap.  rv. 

[My  hounds  may  a'  rin  masterless, 
My  hawks  may  fly  frae  tree  to  tree,] 

My  lord  may  grip  my  vassal  lands, 
For  there  again  maun  I  never  be ! 
Did  Ballad, 
Chap.  ziii. 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife ! 

To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim. 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 
Anonytnous, 

Chap,  zxziii. 


Wrejix's  the  jolly  host 
You  told  me  of?    'T  has  been  my  cus- 
tom ever 
To  parley  with  mine  host. 

Lover's  Progress. 
Chap.  XL. 


VI. 
FROM  ROB  ROY. 

FRANCIS  OSBALDISTONE'S  LINES 
TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  EDWARD 
THE  BLACK  PRINCE. 

O  FOR  the  voice  of  that  wild  horn, 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne. 

The  dying  hero's  call. 
That  told  imperial  Charlemagne 
How  Paynim  sons  of  swarthy  Spain 

Had  wrought  his  champion's  fall. 

Sad  over  earth  and  ocean  sounding, 
And  England's  distant  cli£&  astound- 
ing, 

Such  are  the  notes  should  say 
How  Britain's  hope,  and  France's  fear, 
Victor  of  Cressy  and  Poitier, 

In  Bordeaux  dying  lay. 

'  Raise  my  faint  head,  my  squires/  he 

said, 
*  And  let  the  casement  be  displa3r'd, 

That  I  may  see  once  more 
The  splendour  of  the  setting  sun 
Gleam  on  thy  mirror'd  wave,  Garonne, 

And  Blay^s  empurpled  shore. 

<  Like  me,  he  sinks  to  Glory's  sleep. 
His  fall  the  dews  of  evening  steep. 

As  if  in  sorrow  shed. 
So  soft  shall  fall  the  trickling  tear, 
When  England's  maids  and  matrons 
hear 

Of  their  Black  Edward  dead.      ~ 
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<  And  though  my  sun  of  glory  set. 
Nor  France  nor  England  shall  forget 

The  terror  of  my  name ; 
And  oft  shall  Britain's  heroes  rise. 
New  planets  in  these  southern  skies, 

Through    clouds    of  blood   and 
flame.' 

Chap.  II. 

FRAGMENT  FROM  ARIOSTO. 

Ladies,  and  knights,  and  arms,  and 
lovers  fair  flame. 
Deeds  of  emprise  and  courtesy,  I 
sing; 
What  time  the   Moors  from   sultry 
Africk  came. 
Led  on  by  Agramant,  their  youthful 
king — 
Him  whom  revenge  and  hasty  ire  did 
bring 
O'er  the  broad  wave,  in  France  to 
waste  and  war ; 
Such  ills  from  old  Trojano's  death  did 
spring. 
Which   to  avenge  he  came  from 
realms  afar. 
And  menaced  Christian  Charles,  the 
Roman  Emperor. 

Of  dauntless  Roland,  too,  my  strain 
shall  sound, 
In  import  never  known  in  prose  or 
rhyme. 
How  he,  the  chief  of  judgment  deem'd 
profound, 
For  luckless  love  was  crazed  upon 
a  time 

Chap.  XVI. 


MOTTOES. 

In  the  wide  pile,  by  others  heeded  not, 
Hers  was  one  sacred  solitary  spot, 


Whose  gloomy  aisles  and  bending 

shelves  contain. 
For  moral  hunger  food,  and  cures  for 

moral  jMun. 

Chap.  X. 

Dire  was  his  thought,  who  first  in 
poison  steep'd 

The  weapon  form'd  for  slaughter- 
direr  his. 

And  worthier  of  damnation,  who  in* 
sUll'd 

The  mortal  venom  in  the  social  cup, 

To  fill  the  veins  with  death  instead  of 
life. 

jiMOMymoHS. 
Chap.  XIII. 

YoN  lamp  its  line  of  quivering  light 
Shoots  from  my  lady's  bower ; 

But  why  shouldBeauty's  lamp  be  bright 
At  midnight's  lonely  hour  I 

Old  Ballad, 
Chap.  XIV. 

Look  round  thee,  young  Astolplio: 

Here 's  the  place 
Which  men  (for  being  poor)  are  sent 

to  starve  in, — 
Rude  remedy,  I  trow,  for  sore  disease. 
Within  these  walls,  stifled  by  damp 

and  stench. 
Doth  Hope's  fair  torch  expire  ;  and  at 

the  snufi^ 
Ere  yet  'tis  quite  extinct,  rude,  wild; 

and  wayward. 
The  desperate  revelries  of  wild  dc- 

pair, 
Kindling  their  hell-bom  cressets,  ligbt 

to  deeds 
That  the  poor  captive  would  have  died 

ere  practised. 
Till  bondage  sunk  his  soul  to  his  con- 
dition. 

Thf  Prison,  Act  i.  Sc  iii. 
Chap.  XXII. 
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Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  no  tree  was 

seen, 
Earth,  dad  in  russet,  scomM  the  lively 

green  ; 
No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passage, 

flew; 
No  bee  was  heard  to  hum,  no  dove  to 

coo; 
No  streams,  as  amber   smooth,    as 

amber  clear. 
Were  seen  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble 

here. 

Prophety  of  Famine, 
Chap,  xzvii. 


*  Woe  to  the  vanquished  !  *  was  stem 

Brenno's  word, 
When  sunk  proud  Rome  beneath  the 
Gallic  sword^ 

*  Woe  to  the  vanquished  I  *  when  his 

massive  blade 
fioredownthescaleagainstherransom 

weigh'd. 
And  on  the  field  of  foughten  battle  still, 
Who  knows  no  limit  save  the  victor's 
wiU. 

The  Gaulliad. 
Chap.  XXXI. 


And  be  he  safe  restored  ere  evening 

set. 
Or,  if  there 's  vengeance  in  an  injured 

heart, 
And  i>ower  to  wreak  it  in  an  arm^d 

hand, 
Your  land  shall  ache  for  *t. 

Old  Play, 
Chap.  XXXII. 


Farewell  to  theland  where  the  clouds 

love  to  rest. 
Like  the  shroud  of  the  dead  on  the 

mountain's  cold  breast; 


To  the  cataract's  roar  where  the  eagles 

reply. 
And  the  lake  her  lone  bosom  expands 

to  the  sky. 

Chap.  xxxviL 


VII. 

FROM  THE  HEART  OF 
MIDLOTHIAN. 

Madge  Wildfire  sings: — 

When  the  glede's  in  the  blue  cloud. 

The  lavrock  lies  still ; 
When  the  hound  *s  in  the  greenwood 

The  hind  keeps  the  hill. 


O  SLEEP  ye  sound.  Sir  James,  she  said, 
When  ye  suld  rise  and  ride ! 

There 's  twenty  men,  wi*  bow  and  blade. 
Are  seeking  where  ye  hide. 


I    GLANCE  like  the  wildfire  through 

country  and  town; 
I  *m  seen  on  the  causeway — I  'm  seen 

on  the  down ; 
The  lightning  that  flashes  so  bright 

and  so  free. 
Is  scarcely  so  blithe  or  so  bonny  as  me. 


What  did  ye  wi'  the  bridal  ring,  bridal 

ring,  bridal  ring? 
What  did  ye  wi*  your  wedding  ring, 

ye  little  cutty  quean,  O  ? 
I   gied  it  till  a  sodger,  a  sodger,  a 

sodger, 
I  g^ed  it  till  a  sodger,  an  auld  true  love 

o'  mine,  O. 
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Good  even,  good  iadr  ■moo,  good  even 

totbce; 
I  pntbee,  dear  moon,  DOW  dMfw  to  ne 
The  Ibnn  and  the  ieatnres,  tiie  speech 

and  degree, 
Of  Uie  man  that  true  lover  of  mine 

shaU  be. 


It  »  the  bonny  botcher  lad 
That  wean  the  sleeves  of  bhie. 

He  sdls  the  flesh  on  Saturday, 
On  Friday  that  he  slew. 


THjmf's  a  bloodhound  ranging  Tin- 
wald  Wood, 

There's  harness  glancing  sheen ; 
There 's  a  maiden  sits  on  Tinwald  brae. 

And  she  sings  loud  between. 


Ill  the  bonnie  cells  of  Bedlam, 

Ere  I  was  ane  and  twenty, 
I  had  hempen  bracelets  strong, 
And  merry  whips,  ding-dong. 
And  prayer  and  (asting  plenty. 


My  banes  are  buried  in  yon  kirk-yard 

Sae  far  ayont  the  sea. 
And  it  is  but  my  blithesome  ghaist 

That's  speaking  now  to  thee. 


I'm  Madge  of  the  country,  I'm  Madge 

of  the  town, 
And    I'm    Madge   of  the   lad   I  am 

blithest  to  own — 
The  Lady  of  Bccvcr  in  diamonds  may 

shine, 
But  has  not  a  heart  half  so  lightsome 

as  mine. 


I  am  Qmtxm  of  Ae  Wake. 

t*4yof  Jfay, 
And!  lead  Ae  blitlw  n 

May-pole  tCMiiy; 
ThewOd-firedut 

free 
Wras  nevcj  sobnght,  oraol 


Vm 
&e 


OCR^ 

The  goodman  wipes  his  weary  braw. 
The  last  long  wain  wends  slow  away. 
And  we  are  free  to  sport  and  play. 

The  night  comes  on  wfaea  sets  the  sim. 
And  laboor  ends  when  day  is  done. 
When  Autumn's  gone,  and  Winter's 


We  hold  our  jovial  harvest-home. 


Whem  the  fight  of  grace  is  fought. 
When  the  marriage  vest  is  wrought. 
When  Faith  has  chased  cold  Doubt 

away, 
And  Hope  but  sickens  at  delay, 
When  Charity,  imprisoned  here. 
Longs  for  a  more  expanded  sphere,— 
Doff  thy  robes  of  sin  and  day. 
Christian,  rise,  and  come  away. 


Cauld  is  my  bed.  Lord  Archibald, 
And  sad  my  sleep  of  sorrow : 

But  thine  sail  be  as  sad  and  cauld. 
My  lause  true-love !  to-morrow. 

And  weep  ye  not,  my  maidens  free. 
Though  death  your  mistressborrow; 

For  he  for  whom  I  die  to-day. 
Shall  die  for  me  to-morrow. 


Proud  Maisie  is  in  the  wood, 

Walking  so  early ; 
Sweet  Robin  sits  on  the  bush. 

Singing  so  rarely. 
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*  Tell  me,  thou  bonny  bird, 

When  shall  I  marry  me  ? ' 

*  When  six  braw  gentlemen 

Kirkward  shall  carry  ye/ 

'Who  makes  the  bridal  bed. 
Birdie,  say  truly  ?  * 

*  The  grey-headed  sexton 

That  delves  the  grave  duly. 

'The  glow-worm  o'er  grave  and  stone 

Shall  light  thee  steady. 
The  owl  from  the  steeple  sing, 

"  Welcome,  proud  lady.'" 

Chaps.  XIV — XXXIX. 


MOTTOES. 

Law,  take  thy  victim ! — May  she  find 

the  mercy 
In  yon  mild  heaven  which  this  hard 

world  denies  her ! 
Chap.  XXIII. 

And    Need    and   Misery,   Vice   and 

Danger,  bind 
In  sad  alliance,  each  degraded  mind. 

Chap,  xxviii. 

I  BESEECH  you. 

These  tears  beseech  you,  and  these 
chaste  hands  woo  you, 

That  never  yet  were  heaved  but  to 
things  holy — 

Things  like  yourself!  You  are  a  God 
above  us ; 

Be  as  a  God,  then,  full  of  saving  mercy ! 

Th€  Bloody  Brother. 
Chap.  XXXVI. 


VIII. 

FROM  THE  BRIDE  OF 
LAMMERMOOR. 

Lucy  Ashton  smgs: — 

Look  not  thou  on  beaut^s  charming, 
Sit  thou  still  when  kings  are  arming, 
Taste  not  when  the  wine-cup  glistens. 
Speak  not  when  the  people  listens. 
Stop  thine  ear  against  the  singer, 
From  the  red  gold  keep  thy  finger ; 
Vacant  heart  and  hand  and  eye, 
Easy  live  and  quiet  die. 

Chap.  II. 


The  Forester  siftgs: — 

The  monk  must  arise  when  the  matins 
ring, 
The  abbot  may  sleep  to  their  chime ; 
But  the  yeoman  must  start  when  the 
bugles  sing, 
'Tis  time,  my  hearts,  'tis  time. 

There's  bucks  and  raes  on  Billhope 
braes. 

There 's  a  herd  on  Shortwood  Shaw ; 
But  a  lily-white  doc  in  the  garden  goes, 

She's  fjairly  worth  them  a'. 

Chap.  II. 


THE  PROPHECY. 

When  the  last  Laird  of  Ravenswood 
to  Ravenswood  shall  ride. 

And  woo  a  dead  maiden  to  be  his 
bride, 

He  shall  stable  his  steed  in  the  Kelpie's 
flow. 

And  his  name  shall  be  lost  for  evermoe ! 

Chap.  XVII. 
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MOTTOES. 

Ay,  and  when  huntsmen  wind  the 

merry  horn, 
And  from  its  covert  starts  the  fearful 

prey, 
Who,  warmM  with  youth's  blood  in 

his  swelling:  veins, 
Would,  like  a  lifeless  clod, outstretch^ 

He, 
Shut  out  from  all  the  fair  creation  offers  ? 
Ethwald,  Act  ii.  Sc.  i. 
Chap.  VIII. 

Let  them  have  meat  enough,  woman 

— half  a  hen  ! 
There  be  old  rotten  pilchards — put 

them  off  too ! 
Tis  but  a  little  new  anointing  of  them, 
And  a  strong  onion  that  confounds 
the  savour. 

Lov€*s  Pilgrimagt, 
Chap.  X. 

Should  I  take  aught  of  you  I  'tis  true 

I  begg'd  now ; 
And,  what  is  worse  than  that,  I  stole 

a  kindness ; 
And,  what  is  worst  of  all,  I  lost  my 
way  in  't. 

Wit  without  Monty, 
Chap.  XII. 

As,  to  the  Autumn  breeze's  bugle- 
sound, 

Various  and  vague  the   dry   leaves 
dance  their  round ; 

Or,  from  the  gamer-door,  on  ether 
borne. 

The    chaff  flies    devious    from    the 
winnow*d  com ; 

So  vague,  so  devious,  at  the  breath 
of  heaven, 

From    their    fix'd    aim    are    mortal 
counsels  driven. 

Anonymous. 
Chap.  XIII. 


Here  is  a  father  now 
Will  tmck  his  daughter  for  a  foreign 

venture, 
Make    her    the    stop-gap    to   some 

canker'd  feud, 
Or  fling  her  o'er,  like  Jonah,  to  the 

fishes. 
To  appease  the  sea  at  highest. 

An€my9twMS. 
Chap.  XVI. 

Sir,  stay  at  home  and  take  an  old 

man's  counsel : 
Seek  not  to  bask  you  by  a  stranger  s 

hearth; 
Our  own  blue  smoke  is  warmer  than 

their  fire. 
Domestic  food  is  wholesome,  though 

'tis  homely, 
And  foreign  daintiespoiaonouSythougfa 

tostefiil. 

The  Fretuh  Courtetan. 
Chap.  XVII. 

I  DO  too  ill  in  this, 
And  must  not  think  but  that  a  parent's 

plaint 
Will  move  the  heavens  to  pour  forth 

misery 
Upon  the  head  of  disobediency. 
Yet  reason  tells  us  parents  are  o'ersecn 
When  with  too  strict  a  rein  they  do 

hold  in 
Their  child's  affection,  and   control 

that  love 
Which  the  High  Powers  Divine  inspire 

them  with. 
Tht  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl 
Chap.  XVIII. 

And  soon  they  spied  the  merry- men 
green. 
And  eke  the  coach-and-four. 

Duke  upon  Duke, 
Chap.  XXI. 
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Why,    now  I   have  Dame   Fortune 

by  the  forelock, 
And  if  she  'scapes  my  grasp,  the  fault 

is  mine ; 
He    that   hath   buffeted   with  stem 

adversity 
Best  knows  to  shape  his  course  to 

favouring  breezes. 

OUPlay. 
Chap.  xzvL 


IX. 

FROM  THE  LEGEND  OF 

MONTROSE. 

From  the  Gaelic : — 

Woe  !  woe  I  son  of  the  Lowlander, 
Why  wilt  thou  leave  thine  own  bonny 

Border? 
Why  comest  thou  hither,  disturbing 

the  Highlander, 
Wasting  the  glen  that  was  once  in  fair 

order  I 
Introduction. 


SONG  OF  THE  DAWN. 

Annot  Lyle  sings: — 

Birds  of  omen  dark  and  foul. 
Night-crow,  raven,  bat,  and  owl. 
Leave  the  sick  man  to  his  dream — 
All  night  long  he  heard  your  scream. 
Haste  to  cave  and  ruin'd  tower. 
Ivy  tod,  or  dingled-bower. 
There  to  wink  and  mope,  for,  hark ! 
In  the  mild  air  sings  the  lark. 

Hie  to  moorish  gills  and  rocks. 
Prowling  wolf  and  wily  fox ; 
Hie  ye  fast,  nor  turn  your  view. 
Though  the  lamb  bleats  to  the  ewe. 


Couch  your  trains,  and  speed  your 

flight. 
Safety  parts  with  parting  night ; 
And  on  distant  echo  borne, 
Comes  the  hunter's  early  horn. 

The  moon's  wan   crescent  scarcely 

gleams, 
Ghost-like  she  fiides  in  morning  beams : 
Hie  hence,  each  peevish  imp  and  fay 
That  scare  the  pilgrim  on  his  way. 
Quench,  kelpie !  quench,in  bogand  fen. 
Thy  torch,  that  cheats  benighted  men ; 
Thy  dance  is  o'er,  thy  reign  is  done, 
For  Ben-y-glow  hath  seen  the  sun. 

Wild  thoughts  that,  sinful,  dark,  and 

deep, 
O'erpower  the  passive  mind  in  sleep, 
Pass  from  the  slumberer's  soul  away, 
Like  night-mists  from  the  brow  of  day : 
Foul  hag,  whose  blasted  visage  grim 
Smothers  the  pulse,  unnerves  the  limb, 
Spur  thy  dark  palfrey,  and  begone  ! 
Thou  dar*st  not  face  the  godlike  sun. 

Chap.  VI. 


LADT  ANNE. 

Annot  Lyle  stPigs: — 

November's  hail-cloud  drifts  away, 
November's  sunbeam  wan 

Looks  coldly  on  the  castle  grey, 
When  forth  comes  Lady  Anne. 

The  orphan  by  the  oak  was  set, 
Her  amis,  her  feet,  were  bare ; 

The  hail  drops  had  not  melted  yet. 
Amid  her  raven  hair. 

'And,  dame,'  she  said,  *by  all  the  ties 
That  child  and  mother  know. 

Aid  one  who  never  knew  these  joys, 
Relieve  an  orphan's  woe.' 
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The  lady  said,  *  An  orphan's  state 

Is  hard  and  sad  to  bear ; 
Yet  worse  the  widow'd  mother's  fate, 

Who  mourns  both  lord  and  heir. 

'Twelve  times  the  rolling  year  hassped, 
Since,  when  from  vengeance  wild 

Of  fierce  Strathallan's  Chief  I  fled, 
Forth's  eddies  whehn'd  my  child.* 

'  Twelve  times  the  year  its  course  has 
borne,' 

The  wandering  maid  replied  ; 
*  Since  fishers  on  Saint  Bridget's  mom 

Drew  nets  on  Campsie  side. 

'  Saint  Bridget  sent  no  scaly  spoil ; 

An  infant,  weUnigh  dead, 
They  saved,  and  rear'd  in  want  and  toil, 

To  beg  from  you  her  bread/ 

That  orphan  maid  the  lady  kissM, — 
*  My  husband's  looks  you  bear ; 

Saint  Bridget  and  her  mom  be  bless'd ! 
You  are  his  widow's  heir. 

They  've  robed  that  maid,  so  poor  and 
pale, 

In  silk  and  sandals  rare ; 
And  pearls,  for  drops  of  frozen  hail, 

Are  glistening  in  her  hair. 

Chap.  IX. 


MOTTOES. 

Dark    on   their  journey   lour'd   the 

gloomy  day, 
Wild   were  the  hills,   and   doubtful 

grew  the  way ; 
More  dark,  more  gloomy,  and  more 

doubtful,  showed 
The   mansion  which  received  them 

from  the  road. 
The  Travellers,  a  Romance, 
Chap.  X. 


Is  this  thy  castle,  Baldwin  I  Melancholy 
Displa3rs  her  sable  banner  from  the 

donjon, 
Dark'ning  the  foam  of  the  whole  surge 

beneath. 
Were  I  a  habitant,  to  see  this  gloom 
Pollute  the  face  of  nature,  and  to  hear 
The  ceaseless  sound  of  wave  and  sea- 
bird's  scream, 
I  'd  wish  me  in  the  hut  that  poorest 

peasant 
E'er  framed  to  give  him  temporary 
shelter. 

?  Brown. 
Chap.  XI. 

This  was  the  entry,  then,  these  stairs 

— but  whither  after  I 
Yet  he  that 's  sure  to  perish  on  the  land 
May  quit  the  nicety  of  card  and  com- 
pass. 
And  trust  the  open  sea  without  a  pilot 
Tragedy  of  Brennovedt. 
Chap.  XIV. 

Such  mountains  steep,  such  craggy 
hUls, 

His  army  on  one  side  enclose : 
The  other  side,  great  griesly  gills 

Did  fence  with  fenny  mire  and  moss. 

Which  when  the  Earl  understood. 

He  counsel  craved  of  captains  all. 
Who  bade  set  forth  with  mournful 
mood 
And  take  such  fortune  as  would  fall 
Flodden  Fidd,  an  Andmt  Poem, 
Chap.  XVI. 


X. 

FROM  IVANHOE. 

THE  CRUSADER. 

High  deeds  achieved  of  knightlyfame. 
From  Palestine  the  champion  came ; 
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The  cross  upon  his  shoulders  borne, 
Battle  and  blast  had  dimm'd  and  torn. 
Each  dint  upon  his  batter'd  shield 
Was  token  of  a  foughten  field ; 
And  thus,  beneath  his  lady's  bower, 
He  sung,  as  fell  the  twilij^t  hour  : 

*  Joy  to  the  fair !— thy  knight  behold, 
Retum'd  from  yonder  land  of  gold  ; 
No  wealth  he  brings,  nor  wealth  can 

need, 
Save  his  good  arms  and  battle-steed  ; 
His  spurs  to  dash  against  a  foe. 
His  lance  and  sword  to  lay  him  low ; 
Such  all  the  trophies  of  his  toil, 
Such — and  the  hope  of  Tekla's  smile! 

'  Joy  to  the  fair!  whose  constant  knight 
Her  favour  fired  to  feats  of  might ! 
Unnoted  shall  she  not  remain 
Where  meet  the  bright  and  noble  train ; 
Minstrel  shall  sing,  and  herald  tell — 
'  Mark  yonder  maid  of  beauty  well, 
Tisshe  for  whose  bright  eyes  was  won 
The  listed  field  of  Ascalon  I 

'"Note  well  her  smile  !— it  edged  the 

blade 
Which  fifty  wives  to  widows  made, 
When,  vain  his  strength  and  Mahound's 

spell, 
Iconium's  turban'd  Soldan  fell. 
See'st  thou  her  locks,  whose  sunny 

glow 
Half  shows,  half  shades,  her  neck  of 

snow? 
Twines  not  of  them  one  golden  thread, 
But  for  its  sake  a  Paynim  bled.'' 

*  Joy  to  the  fair  I — my  name  unknown, 
Each  deed,  andall  its  praise,  thine  own ; 
Then,  oh  !  unbar  this  churlish  gate, 
The  night-dew  falls,  the  hour  is  late. 
Inured  to  S3rria's  glowing  breath, 

I  feel  the  north  breeze  chill  as  death ; 
Let  grateful  love  quell  maiden  shame, 
And  g^nt  him  bliss  who  brings  thee 
fame.' 
Chap.  xvii. 


THE  BAREFOOTCD  FRIAR. 

I  *LL  give  thee,  good  fellow,  a  twelve- 
month or  twain, 

To  search  Europe  through  from  By- 
zantium to  Spain ; 

But  ne'er  shall  you  find,  should  you 
search  till  you  tire, 

So  happy  a  man  as  the  Barefooted 
Friar. 

Your  knight  for  his  lady  pricks  forth 
in  career, 

And  is  brought  home  at  even-song 
prick'd  through  with  a  spear : 

I  confess  him  in  haste — for  his  lady 
desires 

No  comfort  on  earth  save  the  Bare- 
footed Friar's. 

Your  monarch? — Pshaw!  many  a 
prince  has  been  known 

To  barter  his  robes  for  our  cowl  and 
our  gown ; 

But  which  of  us  e'er  felt  the  idle  desire 

To  exchange  for  a  crown  the  grey 
hood  of  a  Friar  ? 

The  Friar  has  walk'd  out,  and  where'er 
he  has  gone, 

The  land  and  its  fatness  is  raark'd  for 
his  own ; 

He  can  roam  where  he  lists,  he  can 
stop  when  he  tires, 

For  every  man's  house  is  the  Bare- 
footed Friar's. 

He  's  expected  at  noon,  and  no  wight, 

till  he  comes. 
May  profane  the  great  chair,  or  the 

porridge  of  plums ; 
For  the  best  of  the  cheer,  and  the 

seat  by  the  fire, 
Is  the  undenied  right  of  the  Barefooted 

Friar. 
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He 's  expected  at  night,  and  the  pasty's 

made  hot, 
They  broach  the  brown  ale,  and  they 

fill  the  black  pot ; 
And  the  goodwife  would  wish  the 

goodman  in  the  mire, 
Ere    he    lacked    a    soft    pillow,   the 

Barefooted  Friar. 

Long  flourish  the  sandal,  the  cord, 

and  the  cope. 
The  dread  of  the  devil  and  trust  of 

the  Pope  I 
For  to  gather  Ufe's  roses,  unscathed 

by  the  brier. 
Is  granted  alone  to  the  Barefooted 

Friar. 

Chap.  xviL 


Norman  saw  on  English  oak, 
On  English  neck  a  Norman  yoke, 
Norman  spoon  in  English  dish. 
And  England  ruled  as  Normans  wish ; 
Blithe  world  in  England  never  will  be 

more, 
Till  England's  rid  of  all  the  four. 
Chap,  xxviu 


Ulrica  smgs: — 

Whet  the  bright  steel. 

Sons  of  the  White  Dragon ! 

Kindle  the  torch, 

Daughter  of  Hengist ! 

The  steel  glimmers  not  for  the  carving 

of  the  banquet, 
It  is  hard,  broad,  and  sharply  pointed ; 
The  torch   goeth  not  to   the  bridal 

chamber, 
It  steams  and  glitters  blue  with  sulphur. 
Whet  the  steel,  the  raven  croaks ! 
Light  the  torch,  Zemebock  is  yelling ! 
Whet  the  steel,  sons  of  the  Dragon ! 
Kindle  the  torch,  daughter  of  Hengist! 


The  black  clouds  are  low  over  the 

thane's  castle : 
The  eagle  screams — he  rides  on  their 

bosoHL 
Scream  not,  grey  rider  of  the  sable 

cloud. 
Thy  banquet  is  prepared ! 
The  maidens  of  Valhalla  look  forth, 
The  race  of  Hengist  will  send  them 

guests. 
Shake  your  black  tresses,  maidens  of 

Valhalla! 
And  strike   your   loud  timbrels  for 

joy  I 
Many  a  haughty  step  bends  to  your 

halls. 
Many  a  helmed  head. 

Dark  sits  the  evening  upon  the  thane's 

castle, 
The  black  clouds  gather  round ; 
Soon  shall-  they  be  red  as  the  blood  of 

the  valiant ! 
The  destroyer  of  forests  shall  shake 

his  red  crest  against  them ; 
He,  the  bright  consumer  of  palaces, 
Broad  waves  he  his  blazing  banner, 
Red,  wide,  and  dusky, 
Over  the  strife  of  the  valiant ; 
His  joy  is  in  the  clashing  swords  ind 

broken  bucklers; 
He  loves  to  lick  the  hissing  blood  as 

it  bursts  warm  from  the  wound! 


All  must  perish ! 

The  sword  deaveth  the  helmet ; 

The  strong  armour  is  pierced  by  the 

lance: 
Fire  devoureth  the  dwelling  of  princes, 
Engines  break  down  the  fences  of  the 

battle. 
All  must  perish ! 
The  race  of  Hengist  is  gone — 
The  name  of  Horsa  is  no  more ! 
Shrink  not  then  from  your  doom,  sons 

of  the  sword ! 
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Let  your  blades  drink  blood  like  wine; 
Feast  ye  in  the  banquet  of  slaughter, 
By  the  light  of  the  blazing  balls ! 
Strong  be  your  swords  while  your 

blood  is  warm. 
And  spare  neither  for  pity  nor  fear, 
For  vengeance  hath  but  an  hour ; 
Strong  hate  itself  shall  expire ! 
I  also  must  perish. 
Chap,  xxzii. 


REBECCA'S  HYMN. 

When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved, 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came. 
Her  fathers*  God  before  her  moved, 

An  awful  guide  in  smoke  and  flame. 
By  da3'',  along  the  astonish'd  lands 

The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow ; 
By  night,  Arabia's  crimsoned  sands 

Returned  the  fiery  column's  glow. 

There  rose  the  choral  h3rmn  of  praise. 

And   trump  and  timbrel  answered 
keen, 
And  Zion's  daughters  pour'd  their  lajrs, 

With  priest's  and  warrior's  voice 
between. 
No  portents  now  our  foes  amaze. 

Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone : 
Our  fathers  would  not  know  Thy  ways, 

And  Thou  hastleftthem  to  their  own. 

But  present  still,  though  now  unseen ! 

When  brightly  shines  the  prosper- 
ous day, 
Be  thoughts  of  Thee  a  cloudy  screen 

To  temper  the  deceitful  ray. 
And  oh,  when  stoops  on  Judah's  path 

In   shade  and  storm  the  frequent 
night. 
Be  Thou,  long-suffering,  slow  to  wrath, 

A  burning  and  a  shining  light ! 


Our  harps  we  left  by  BabePs  streams, 

The  tyrant's  jest,  the  Gentile's  scorn ; 
No  censer  round  our  altar  beams, 

And  mute  are  timbrel,  harp,  and  horn. 
But  Thou  hast  said.  The  blood  of  goat. 

The  flesh  of  rams  I  will  not  prize  ; 
A  contrite  heart,  a  humble  thought, 

Are  mine  accepted  sacrifice. 

Chap.  XXXIX. 


A   VIRELAI. 

The  Black  Knight  sings: — 

Anna-Marie,  love,  up  is  the  sun, 
Anna-Marie,  love,  mom  is  begun, 
Mists  are  dispersing,  love,  birds  sing- 
ing free. 
Up  in  the  morning,  love,  Anna- Marie. 
Anna-Marie,  love,  up  in  the  morn, 
The  hunter  is  winding  blithe  sounds 

on  his  horn. 
The  echo  rings  merry  from  rock  and 

from  tree, 
'Tis  time  to  arouse  thee,  love,  Anna- 
Marie. 

The  Jester  rtsfKmtb: — 
O  Tybalt,  love,  Tybalt,  awake  me  not 

yet. 

Around  my  soft  pillow  while  softer 

dreams  flit ; 
For  what  are  the  joys  that  in  waking 

we  prove. 
Compared  with  these  visions,  O  Tybalt! 

my  love  ? 
Let  the  birds  to  the  rise  of  the  mist 

carol  shrill. 
Let  the  hunter  blow  out  his  loud  horn 

on  the  hill, 
Softer   sounds,    softer   pleasures,   in 

slumber  I  prove. 
But    think   not  I   dream'd   of   thee, 

Tybalt,  my  love. 
Chap.  XL. 
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A  DUCT. 

The  Knight  and  Wamba. 

{Both.) 
There  came  three  merry  men  from 
south,  west,  and  north, 
Ever  more  sing  the  roundelay ; 
To  win  the  Widow  of  Wycombe  forth. 
And  where  was  the  widow  might 
say  them  nay ! 

The  first  was  a  knight,  and  from  Tyne- 
dale  he  came, 
Ever  more  sing  the  roundelay ; 
And  his  fathers,  God  save  us,  were 
men  of  great  fame, 
And  where  was  the  widow  might 
say  him  nay  ? 

Of  his  father  the  laird,  of  his  uude  the 
squire, 
He  boasted  in  rh3rme  and  in  rounde- 
lay; 
She  bade  him  go  bask  by  his  sea-coal 
fire. 
For  she  was  the  widow  would  say 
him  nay. 

{Weunba  altme.) 
The  next  that  came  forth,  swore  by 
blood  and  by  nails, 
Merrily  sing  the  roundelay ; 
Hur*s  a  gentleman,  God  wot,  and  hur's 
lineage  was  of  Wales, 
And  where  was  the  widow  might  say 
him  nay? 

Sir  David  ap  Morgan  ap  Griffith  ap 
Hugh 
Ap    Tudor   ap    Rhice,    quoth    his 
roundelay ; 
She  said  that  one  widow  for  so  many 
was  too  few. 
And  she  bade  the  Welshman  wend 
his  way. 


But  then  next  came  a  yeoman,  a  yeo- 
man of  Kent, 
Jollily  singing  his  roundelay; 
He  spoke  to  the  widow  of  living  and 
rent, 
And  where  was  the  widow  could 
say  him  nay? 

(Both.) 

So  the  knight  and  the  squire  were 
both  left  in  the  mire. 
There  for  to  sing  their  roundelay; 
For  a  yeoman  of  Kent,  with  his  yearly 
rent, 
There  ne'er  was  a  widow  could  say 
him  nay. 

Chap.  XI.. 


DJRGR  FOR  ATHELSTANE. 

Dust  into  dust. 
To  this  all  must ; 

The  tenant  hath  resign'd 
The  faded  form 
To  waste  and  worm — 

Corruption  claims  her  kind. 

Through  paths  unknown 
Thy  soul  hath  flown. 

To  seek  the  realms  of  woe. 
Where  fiery  pain 
Shall  purge  the  stoin 

Of  actions  done  below. 

In  that  sad  place. 
By  Mary's  grace, 

Brief  may  thy  dwelling  be ! 
Till  prayers  and  alms, 
And  holy  psalms, 

Shall  set  the  captive  free 


Chap.  XLii. 
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MOTTOES. 

Away  1  our  journey  lies  through  dell 
and  dingle» 

Where  the  blithe  fawn  trips  by  its 
timid  mother, 

Where  the  broad   oak,   with   inter- 
cepting boughs, 

Chequers  the  sunbeam  in  the  green- 
sward alley — 

Up  and  away  I — for  lovely  paths  are 
these 

To  tread,  when  the  glad  sun  is  on  his 
throne :  • 

Less   pleasant,  and  less  safe,  when 
Cynthia's  lamp 

With    doubtful    glimmer   lights    the 
dreary  forest. 

Etirick  Forts f. 
Chap.  XVIII. 

A  TRAIN  of  arm^  men,  some  noble  dame 
Escorting  (so  their  scattered  words 

discovered. 
As   unperceiv'd  I   hung   upon   their 

rear), 
Are  close  at  hand,  and  mean  to  pass 

the  night 
Within  the  castle. 

Orra,  a  Tragedy. 
Chap.  XIX. 

When  autumn  nights  were  long  and 
drear. 
And  forest  walks  were  dark  and  dim, 
Hoiv  sweetly  on  the  pilgrim's  ear 
Was    wont   to  steal  the   hermit's 
hymn ! 

Devotion  borrows  Music's  tone. 

And  Music  took  Devotion's  wing. 
And,  like  the  bird  that  hails  the  sun. 
They  soar  to  heaven,  and  soaring 
sing. 
The  Hermit  of  St  Clements  Well. 
Chap.  XX. 


Alas  !   how  many  hours  and  years 

have  pass'd 
Since  human  forms  have  round  this 

table  sate, 
Or  lamp    or    taper    on    its    surface 

gleam*d  ! 
Mcthinjcs  I  hear  the  sound  of  time 

long  i>ast 
Still  murmuring  o'er  us  in  the  lofty 

void 
Of  these  dark  arches,  like  the  ling'ring 

voices 
Of  those  who  long  witliin  their  graves 

have  slept. 

Orra^  a  Tragedy. 
Chap.  XXI. 

The  hottest  horse  will  oft  be  cool. 

The  dullest  will  show  fire ; 

The  friar  will  often  play  the  fool, 

llie  fool  will  play  the  friar. 

Old  Song. 
Chap.  XXVI. 

This  wandering  race,  severed  from 

other  men. 
Boast  yet  their  intercourse  with  human 

arts; 
The  seas,  the  woods,  the  deserts  which 

they  haunt. 
Find  them  acquainted  with  their  secret 

treasures ; 
And  unregarded  herbs,  and  flowers, 

and  blossoms. 
Display  undream'd-of  powers  when 

gathered  by  them. 

^,  The  Jew. 

Chap,  xxviii. 

Approach  the  chamber,  look  upon  his 

bed. 
His  is  the  passing  of  no  peaceful  ghost, 
Which,  as  the  lark  arises  to  the  sky, 
'Mid  morning's  sweetest  breeze  and 

softest  dew, 
Is  wing'd  to  heaven  by  good  men's 

sighs  and  tears ! 

Anselm  parts  otherwise. 

'OldPlav. 
Chap.  XXX. 
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Trust  me,  each  state  must  have  its 
policies : 

Kingdoms  have  edicts,  cities  have 
their  charters ; 

Even  the  wild  outlaw,  in  his  forest- 
walk, 

Keepsyet  some  touch  of  dvil  discipline. 

For  not  since  Adam  wore  his  verdant 
apron 

Hath  man  with  man  in  social  union 
dwelt. 

But  laws  were  made  to  draw  that 
union  closer.  qjj  pj^y 

Chap.  xxxu. 

Arouse  the  tiger  of  H3rrcanian  deserts. 
Strive  with  the  half-starved  lion  for 

his  prey ; 
Lesser  the  risk,  than  rouse  the  slum- 
bering fire 


Of  wild  Fanaticism. 
Chap.  XXXV. 


AmmymotiS. 


Say  not  my  art  is  fraud — all  live  by 

seeming. 
The  beggar  begs  with  it,  and  the  gay 

courtier 
Gains  land  and  title,  rank  and  rule,  by 

seeming : 
The  clergy  scorn  it  not,  and  the  bold 

soldier 
Will   eke   with    it   his   service.    All 

admit  it. 
All  practise  it ;  and  he  who  is  content 
With  showing  what  he  is,  shall  have 

small  credit 
In  church,  or  camp,  or  state.     So  wags 

OidPlay. 


the  world. 
Chap.  XXX vx. 


Stern  was  the  law  which  bade  its 

votaries  leave 
At  human  woes  with  huaum  hearts  to 

grieve; 
Stem   was  -the    law,   which   at  the 

winning  wile 


Of  frank  and  harmless  mirth  forbade 

to  smile; 
But  sterner  still,  when  high  the  iron 

rod 
Of  tyrant  power  she  shook,  and  call'd 
that  power  of  God. 

The  MiddU  Agti, 
Chap.  XXXVII. 


XI. 
FROM  THE  MONASTERY. 

W#  sit  anciUat^  Gfc* 

Take  thou  no  scorn 

Of  Action  bom. 
Fair  fiction's  muse  to  woo ; 

Old  Homer's  theme 

Was  but  a  dream. 
Himself  a  fiction  too. 
Answer  to  the  Introdudory  Epistle  (of 
Captain  Clutterbuck). 


*  MERRILY  8WIH  WS.' 
The  WnrrE  Lady  sings: — 

Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines 

bright, 
Both  current  and  ripple  are  dancing 

in  light : 
Wc  have  roused  the  night  raven,  I 

heard  him  croak 
As  we  plashed  along  beneath  the  oak 
That  flings  its  broad  branches  so  £u- 

and  so  wide, 
Their  shadows  are  dancing  in  midst 

of  the  tide. 
'Who   wakens   my   nestlings  I'  the 

raven  he  said, 
*  My  beak  shall  ere  mom  in  his  blood 

beredl 
For  a  blue  swollen  corpse  is  a  daint}* 

meal. 
And  I  *11  have  my  share  with  the  pike 

and  the  eel.* 
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Merrily  swim  wc,  the  moon  shines 

bright, 
There 's  a  golden  gleam  on  the  distant 

height : 
There  *s  a  silver  shower  on  the  alders 

dank. 
And  the  drooping  willows  that  wave 

on  the  bank. 
I  sec  the  Abbey,  both  turret  and  tower. 
It  is  all  astir  for  the  vesper  hour ; 
The  monks  for  the  chapel  are  leaving 

each  cell. 
But  where 's  Father  Philip  should  toll 

the  bell? 

Merrily  swim  we,  the  moon  shines 
bright, 

Downward  we  drift  through  shadow 
and  light ; 

Under  yon  rock  the  eddies  sleep. 

Calm  and  silent,  dark  and  deep. 

The  Kelpy  has  risen  from  the  fathom- 
less pool. 

He  has  lighted  his  candle  of  death  and 
of  dool : 

Look,  Father,  look,  and  you  'U  laugh 
to  sec 

How  he  gapes  and  glares  with  his  eyes 
on  thee! 

Good  luck  to  yourfishing, whom  watch 

ye  to-night  ? 
A  man  of  mean  or  a  man  of  might  I 
Is  it  Uorman  or  priest  that  must  float 

in  your  cove. 
Or  lover  who  crosses  to  visit  his  love  ? 
Hark !  heard  ye  the  Kelpy  reply  as 

we  pass'd, — 
'God's  blessing  on  the  warder,  he 

lock'd  the  bridge  fast ! 
All  that  come  to  my  cove  are  sunk, 
Priest  or  layman,  lover  or  monk.* 

Landed — landed !  the  black  book  hath 

won. 
Else    had    you  seen   Berwick  with 

morning  sun ! 


Sain  ye,  and  save  ye,  and  blithe  mot 

yc  be, 
Forseldom  they  land  that  go  swimming 

with  me. 
Chap.  v. 


THE  MONK'S  WARNOIG. 

The  White  Lady  smgs: — 

Good  evening.  Sir  Priest,  and  so  late 

as  you  ride. 
With  your  mule  so  fair,  and  your 

mantle  so  wide ; 
But  ride  you  through  valley,  or  ride 

you  o'er  hill. 
There  is  one  that  has  warrant  to  wait 

on  you  still. 
Back,  back. 
The  volume  black ! 
I  have  a  warrant  to  carry  it  back. 

What,  ho !  Sub- Prior,  and  came  you 

but  here 
To  conjure  abook  from  a  dead  woman's 

bier? 
Sain  you,  and  save  you,  be  wary  and 

wise. 
Ride  back  with  the  book,  or  you  '11  pay 

for  your  prize . 
Back,  back 

There 's  death  in  the  track ! 
In  the  name  of  my  master,  I  bid  thee 

bear  back. 

That  which  is  neither  ill  nor  well. 
That  which  belongs  not  to  heaven  nor 

to  hell, 
A  wreath  of  the  mist,  a  bubble  of  the 

stream, 
Twixtawakingthought  and  a  sleeping 

dream ; 
A  form  that  men  spy 
With  the  half-shut  eye 
In  the  beams  of  the    setting   sun, 

am  I. 
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Vainly,  Sir  Prior,  wouldst  thou  bar  me 

my  right ! 
Like  the  star  when  it  shoots,  I  can 

dart  through  the  night ; 
I  can  dance  on  the  torrent,  and  ride 

on  the  air. 
And  travel  the  worid  with  the  bonny 

night-mare. 
Again,  again. 
At  the  crook  of  the  glen, 
Where  bickers  the  bumie,  1 11  meet 

thee  again. 

Men  of  good  are  bold  as  sackless  ^, 
Men  of  rude  are  wild  and  reckless. 

Lie  thou  still 

In  the  nook  of  the  hill, 
For  those  be  before  thee  that  wish 
thee  ill. 

Chap.  XI. 


The  White  Lady  sings : — 

Thank  the  holly-bush 
That  nods  on  thy  brow ; 

Or  with  this  slender  rush 
I  had  strangled  thee  now. 

Chap.  X. 


TO  THE  WHITE  LADT. 

Halbbrt  invokes : — 

Thrice  to  the  holly  brake, 
Thrice  to  the  well — 

I  bid  thee  awake. 
White  Maid  of  Avenel  I 

Noon  gleams  on  the  lake, 
Noon  glows  on  the  fell, — 

Wake  thee,  O  wake, 
White  Maid  of  Avenel. 

Chap.  XI. 

'  SacAUss-'ltmwxat. 


TO  HALBERT. 

The  White  Lady  sings  orspetUts  :— 
Youth  of  the  dark  eye,  wherefore 

didst  thou  call  me ) 
Wherefore  art  thou  here,  if  terrors 

can  appal  thee  f 
He  that  seeks  to  deal  with  us  must 

know  no  fear  nor  failing ; 
To  coward  and  churl  our  speech  is 

dark,  our  gifts  are  unavailing^ 
The  breeze  that  brought  me  hither  now 

must  sweep  Egyptian  ground. 
The  fleecy  cloud  on  which  I  ride  for 

Araby  is  bound ; 
The  fleecy  cloud  is  drifting  by,  the 

breeze  sighs  for  my  stay, 
For  I  must  sail  a  thousand  miles  before 

the  close  of  day. 

What  I  am  I  must  not  show — 
What  I  am  thou  couldst  not  know- 
Something  betwixt  heaven  and  hell- 
Something  that  neither  stood  nor  fell- 
Something  that  through  thy  wit  or  will 
May   work    thee    good — may    work 

thee  ilL 
Neither  substance  quite,  nor  shadow, 
Haunting  lonely  moor  and  meadow, 
Dancing  by  the  haunted  spring, 
Riding  on  the  whiriwind's  wing ; 
Aping  in  fantastic  fashion 
Every  change  of  human  passion. 
While  o'er  our  frozen  minds  they  pass 
Like  shadows  from  the  mirrored  glass. 
Wayward,  fickle,  is  our  mood, 
Hovering  betwixt  bad  and  good, 
Happier  than  brief-dated  man. 
Living  twenty  times  his  span ; 
Far  less  happy,  for  we  have 
Help  nor  hope  beyond  the  grave ! 
Man  awakes  to  joy  or  sorrow ; 
Ours  the  sleep  that  knows  no  morrow. 
This  is  all  that  I  can  show— 
This  is  all  that  thou  may*st  know. 
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Ay  !  and  I  tau^t  thee  the  word  and 

the  spelly 
To  waken  me  here  by  the  Fairies' 

WeU: 
But  thou  hast  loved  the  heron  and 

hawk, 
More  than  to  seek  my  haunted  walk ; 
And  thou  hast  loved  the  lance  and  the 

sword. 
More  than  good  text  and  holy  word ; 
And  thou  hast  loved  the  deer  to  track. 
More  than  the  lines  and  the  letters 

black; 
And  thou  art  a  ranger  of  moss  and 

of  wood. 
And  scomest  the  nurture  of  gentle 

blood. 

Thy  craven  fear  my  truth  accused ; 
Thine  idlehood  my  trust  abused ; 
He  that  draws  to  harbour  late, 
Must  sleep  without,  or  burst  the  gate. 
There  is  a  star  for  thee  which  bum'd, 
Its  influence  wanes,  itscourseisturn'd ; 
Valour  and  constancy  alone 
Can  bring  thee  back  the  chance  that 's 
fk)wn. 


WrrHUC  that  awful  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries  1 
Happiest  they  of  human  race. 
To  whom  God  has  granted  grace 
To  read,  to  fear,  to  hope,  to  pray. 
To  lift  the  latch,  and  force  the  way ; 
And  better  had  they  ne'er  been  bom, 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn. 


Many  a  fathom  dark  and  deep 
I  have  laid  the  book  to  sleep ; 
Ethereal  fires  around  it  glowing — 
Ethereal  music  ever  flowing — 
The  sacred  pledge  of  Heav'n 
All  things  revere, 
Each  in  his  sphere. 
Save  man  for  whom  'twas  giv'n  : 


Lend  thy  hand,  and  thou  shalt  spy 
Things  ne*er  seen  by  mortal  eye. 


Fear'st  thou  to  go  with  me  ? 
Still  it  is  free  to  thee 

A  peasant  to  dwell ; 
Thou  may'st  drive  the  dull  steer, 
And  chase  the  king's  deer. 
But  never  more  come  near 

This  haunted  welL 


Here  lies  the  volume  thou  boldly  hast 

sought ; 
Touch  it,  and  take  it, — 'twill  dearly  be 

bought. 


Rash  thy  deed. 
Mortal  weed 
To  immortal  flames  appl3ring ; 
Rasher  trust 
Has  thing  of  dust. 
On  his  own  weak  worth  relying : 
Strip  thee  of  such  fences  vain. 
Strip,  and  prove  thy  luck  again. 


Mortal  warp  and  mortal  woof 
Cannot  brook  this  charmed  roof; 
All  that  mortal  art  hath  wrought 
In  our  cell  returns  to  nought. 
The  molten  gold  returns  to  clay, 
The  polish'd  diamond  melts  away ; 
All  is  altered,  all  is  flown. 
Nought  stands  fast  but  truth  alone. 
Not  for  that  thy  truest  give  o'er : 
Courage!  prove  thy  chance  once  more. 


Alas!  alas! 

Not  ours  the  grace 

These  holy  characters  to  trace : 
Idle  forms  of  painted  air, 
Not  to  us  is  given  to  share 

The  boon  bestow*d  on  Adam's  race. 
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With  patience  bide, 

Heaven  will  provide 

The  fitting  time,  the  fitting  guide. 

Chap.  xiJ. 


This  is  the  day  when  the  fairy  kind 
Sit  weeping  alone  for  their  hope- 
less lot. 
And  the  wood-maiden  sighs  to  the 
sighing  wind, 
And  the  mermaiden  weeps  in  her 
crystal  grot; 
For  this  is  a  day  that  the  deed  was 
wrought, 
In  which  we  have  neither  part  nor 
share, 
For  the  children  of  clay  was  salvation 
bought. 
But  not  for  the  forms  of  sea  or  air  I 
And  ever  the  mortal  is  most  forlorn. 
Who  meeteth  our  race  on  the  Friday 
mom. 


Daring  youth !  fbr  thee  it  is  well, 

Here  calling  me  in  haunted  dell. 

That  thy  heart  has  not  quail'd, 

Nor  thy  courage  fail'd. 

And  that  thou  couldst  brook 

The  angry  look 

Of  Her  of  Avenel. 

Did  one  limb  shiver. 

Or  an  eyelid  quiver. 

Thou  wert  lost  for  ever. 

Though  I  am  formM  from  the  ether  blue. 

And  my  blood  is  of  fhe  unfallen  dew. 

And  thou  art  framed  of  mud  and  dust, 

Tis  thine  to  speak,  reply  I  must. 


A  MIGHTIER  wizard  (ar  than  I 
Wields  o'er  the  universe  his  power ; 

Him  owns  the  eagle  in  the  sky. 
The  turtle  in  the  bower. 


Changeful  in  shape,  yet  mistiest  still, 
He  wields  the  heart  of  man  at  will, 
From  ill  to  good,  from  good  to  ill. 
In  cot  and  castle-tower. 


Ask  thy  heart,  whose  secret  cell 
Is  fiird  with  Mary  Avenel ! 
Ask  thy  pride,  why  scornful  look 
In  Mary's  view  it  will  not  brook  f 
Ask  it,  why  thou  seek'st  to  rise 
Among  the  mighty  and  the  wise  ? 
Why  thou  spum'st  thy  lowly  lot  ? 
Why  thy  pastimes  are  forgot! 
Why  thou  wouldst  in  bloody  strife 
Mend  thy  luck  or  lose  thy  life  1 
Ask  thy  heart,  and  it  shall  tell. 
Sighing  from  its  secret  cell, 
Tis  for  Mary  Avenel 

Do  not  ask  me ; 

On  doubts  like  these  thou  canst  not 

task  me. 
We  only  see  the  passing  show 
Of  human  passion's  ebb  and  flow  ; 
And  view  the  pageant's  idle  glance 
As  mortals  eye  the  northern  dance, 
When  thousand  streamers,  flashing 

bright. 
Career  it  o'er  the  brow  of  night, 
And    gazers    mark    their    changeful 

gleams, 
But  feel  no  influence  from  their  beams. 

By  ties  mysterious  link'd,  our  &ted 

race 
Holds  strange  connexion  with    the 

sons  of  men. 
The  star  that  rose  upon  the  House  of 

Avenel, 
When  Norman   Ulric  first  assmoed 

the  name. 
That  star,  when  culminating  in   its 

orbit, 
Shot  from  its  sphere  a  drop  of  diamond 

dew, 
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And  this  bright  font  received  it — and 

a  Spirit 
Rose  from  the  fountain,  and  her  date 

ofUfe 
Hath  co>existence  with  the  House  of 

Avencl, 
And  with  the  star  that  rules  it. 

Look  on  my  girdle— on  this  thread  of 

gold— 
Tis  fine  as  web  of  lightest  gossamer, 
And,  but  there  is  a  spell  on  *t,  would 

not  bind, 
Light  as  they  are,  the  folds  of  my 

thin  robe. 
But  when   *twas   donn'd,  it  was  a 

massive  chain. 
Such  as  might  bind  the  champion  of 

the  Jews, 
Even  when  his  locks  were  longest: 

it  hath  dwindled, 
Hath  'minish'd  in  its  substance  and  its 

strength, 
As  sunk  the  greatness  of  the  House 

of  AveneL 
When  this  frail  thread  gives  way,  I 

to  the  elements 
Resign  the  principles  of  life  they  lent 

me. 
Ask  me  no  more  of  this  t — the  stars 

forbid  it 

Dim   bums  the   once  bright  star  of 

Avenel, 
Dim  as  the  beacon  when  the  mom  is 

nigh. 
And  the  o'er-wearied  warder  leaves 

the  light-house ; 
There  is  an  influence  sorrowful  and 

fearful. 
That    dogs    its    downward    course. 

Disastrous  passion, 
Fierce   hate  and  rivalry,  are  in  the 

aspect 
That  lowers  upon  its  fortunes. 


Complain  not  on  me,  child  of  clay. 
If  to  thy  harm  I  yield  the  way. 
We,  who  soar  thy  sphere  above. 
Know  not  aught  of  hate  or  love ; 
As  will  or  wisdom  rules  thy  mood. 
My  gifts  to  evil  turn  or  good. 

When  Piercie  Shafton  boasteth  high, 
Let  this  token  meet  his  eye. 
The  sun  is  westering  from  the  dell, 
Thy  wish  is  granted — fare  thee  well ! 

Chap.  XVII. 

Sir  Piercie  Shafton  sings : — 

What  tongue  can  her  perfections  tell, 
On  whose  each  part  all   pens  may 
dweU. 

(Etcetera,  to  the  extent  of  about  five 
hundred  verses,  ending  thus :  — ) 

Of  whose  high  praise  and  praiseful 

bliss. 
Goodness  the  pen.  Heaven  paper  is  ; 
The  ink  immortal  fame  doth  send : 
As  I  began  so  I  must  end. 


The  WnrrE  Lady  chants  or  recites : — 

He  whose  heart  for  vengeance  sued 
Must  not  shrink  from  shedding  blood ; 
The   knot  that  thou  hast  tied  with 

word. 
Thou  must  loose  by  edge  of  sword. 

You   have  summoned  me  once,  you 

have  summoned  me  twice, 
And  without  e*er  a  summons  I  come 

to  you  thrice ; 
UnaskM  for,  unsued  for,  you  come  to 

my  glen ; 
Unsued  and  unask'd,  I  am  with  you 

agen. 
Chap.  XX. 
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Maxch,  Hsrdi*  Ettrkk,  as 
dale. 
Why    tbe    dcu    diau   ye   BHurdb 
fcnvard  in  oixler? 
Sfarcfe^asarcb,  EskdaJcand  fiddr^dalr. 
All   tbe  Bhie   Boonets  are  boood 
for  tbe  Border. 

Xanjr  a  banner  spread, 
Yhstttn  above  your  bead, 
Manyacrcsttbat  bfiuBOtsmstory. 
Mount  and  make  ready  tben. 
Sons  of  tbe  nomitaiii  S^en^ 
Fif  bt  for  tbe  Qaeen  and  our  old 
Scottttb  glory. 

Come    from   tbe    bflk   wbere   your 
btnels  are  grazing. 
Come  from  tbe  glen  of  tbe  bock  and 
the  roe ; 
Come  to  tbe  crag  wbere  tbe  beacon 
is  blazing. 
Come  witb  tbe  buckler,  die  lance, 
and  tbe  bow. 
Trumpets  are  sounding. 
War-steeds  are  bounding. 
Stand  to  your  arms^  and  march 
in  good  order; 

England  shall  many  a  day 
TeU  of  tbe  bloody  fii^. 
When  tbe  Blue  Bonnets 
over  the  Border. 

Chap.  zxv. 


THE  WHITE  LADY  TO  HART 
AVBVEL. 

Maiden,    whose    sorrows    wail   the 
living  dead, 
Whose  eyes  shall  commune  with 
the  dead  alive, 
Maiden,  attend  t  Beneath  my  foot  lies 
hid 
The  word,  the  law,  the  path  which 
thou  dost  strive 


To  find,  awl  cast  m 

ntfiadL    Ca^ 

SpisiCs  abed 

Tcan  fcr  tbdr  bA,  it  wese  wmy  k< 

toveep. 

SbovringtberiMdwIb 

kk  Isiii*  Mevvr 

tread. 

Tbo«^  my  feat  poiMs  k.    Slecyv 

etersal  sleep. 

Dark,loQg.aadcoUI 

riatilfiiai  11  ■; 

lot! 

Butdonottboaatbi 

—aaBsiijiiai . 

Secare  tbcfe  bes  fefl 

gma^om  in  tbs 

spot 

For  all  tbe  woes 

tbflt  wmt  fra£ 

Adam's  fine: 

Stoop  tben  and  make 

ityovs — I^qr 

not  make  it  Bu 

Be! 

Cbap.  zzx. 

THE  WHITS  UkDT  TO 


Thou  who  seek'st  my  foantain  lone. 
Witb  thoughts  and  hopes  tfaoa  dai'st 

not  own ; 
Whose  heart  within  leapM  wildly  glad. 
When  most  bis  brow  seem'd  dark  and 

sad; 
Hie  thee  back,  thou  find'st  not  here 
Corpse  or  coffin,  grave  or  bier ; 
Tbe  dead  alive  is  gone  and  fled — 
Go  thou,  and  join  tbe  living  dead ! 

The  living  dead,  whose  sober  brow 
Oft  shrouds  such  thoughts  as  tbou 

hast  now. 
Whose  hearts  within  are  sddom  cured 
Of  passions  by  their  vows  abjured ; 
Where,  under  sad  and  s<dcmn  show. 
Vain  hopes  are  nursed,  wild  wishes 

g^ow. 
Seek  the  convent*s  vaulted  room. 
Prayer  and  vigil  be  thy  doom  ; 
Doff  the  green,  and  don  tbe  grey. 
To  the  cloister  hence  away ! 
Chap,  xxxiu 
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THE  WHITE  LADY'S  FAREWELL. 

Fare  thee  well,  thou  Holly  green ! 
Thou  shalt  seldom  now  be  seen, 
With  all  thy  glittering  garlands  bend- 
ing. 
As  to  greet  my  slow  descending, 
Startling  the  bewildered  hind, 
Who  sees  thee  wave  without  a  wind. 

Farewell,  Fountain  !  now  not  long 
Shalt  thou  murmur  to  my  song, 
While  thy  crystal  bubbles  glancing, 
Keep  the  time  in  mystic  dancing, 
Rise  and  swell,  are  burst  and  lost. 
Like  mortal  schemesby  fortunecross*d. 

The  knot  of  fate  at  length  is  tied, 
The  Churl  is  Lord,  the  Maid  is  Bride! 
Vainly  did  my  magic  sleight 
Send  the  lover  from  her  sight ; 
Wither  bush,  and  perish  well, 
Fallen  is  lofty  Avenel  f 

Chap.  XXXVII. 


MOTTOES. 

O  ay!  the  Monks,  the  Monks,  they 

did  the  mischief! 
Theirs    all    the    grossness,    all    the 

superstition 
Of  a  most  gross  and  superstitious  age. 
May   He   be   praised  that   sent   the 

healthful  tempest. 
And    scattered   all    these   pestilential 

vapours ; 
But  that  we  owed  them  all  to  yonder 

Harlot 
Throned  on  the  seven  hills  with  her 

cup  of  gold, 
I  will  as  soon  believe,  with  kind  Sir 

Roger, 


That  old  Moll  White  took  wing  with 

cat  and  broomstick, 
And  raised  the  Ust  night's  thunder. 

Chap.  I.  O^^P^' 

In  yon  lone  vale  his  early  youth  was 

bred, 
Not  solitary  then— the  bugle-horn 
Of  fell  Alecto  often  waked  its  windings, 
From    where    the    brook  joins   the 

majestic  river, 
To  the  wild  northern  bog,  the  curlew*s 

haunt. 
Where  oozes  forth  its  first  and  feeble 

streamlet 
Chap.  II.  Old  Play. 

A   PRIEST,  ye   cry,  a   priest!— lame 

shepherds  they, 
Howshall  they  gather  in  the  straggling 

flock? 
Dumb  dogs  which  bark  not,  how  shall 

they  compel 
The  loitering  vagrants  to  the  Masters 

fold  ? 
Fitter  to  bask  before  the  blazing  fire, 
And    snuff    the    mess    neat-handed 

Phillis  dresses. 
Than  on  the  snow-wreath  battle  with 

the  wolf. 
Chap.  V.  ^*'  RtformaHon, 

Now   let  us  sit  in   conclave.     That 

these  weeds 
Be  rooted  from  the  vineyard  of  the 

Church, 
That  these  foul  tares  be  sever'd  from 

the  wheat, 
We  are,  I  trust,  agreed.     Yet   how 

to  do  this. 
Nor  hurt   the  wholesome  crop  and 

tender  vine-plants. 
Craves  good  advisement 

The  Reformation, 
Chap.  VI. 
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Nay,  dally  not  with  time,  the  wisie 

man's  treasure, 
Though  fools  are  lavish  on  *t ;  the  fatal 

Fisher 
Hooks  souls,  while  we  waste  moments. 

Old  Play. 
Chap.  VIII. 

You  call  this  education,  do  you  not? 

Why,  'tis  the  forced  march  of  a  herd 
of  bullocks 

Before  a  shouting  drover.  The  glad 
van 

Move  on  at  ease,  and  pause  a  while 
to  snatch 

A  passing  morsel  from  the  dewy  green- 
sward. 

While  all  the  blows,  the  oaths,  the 
indignation. 

Fall  on  the  croupe  of  the  ill-fated 
laggard 

That  cripples  in  the  rear. 

Old  Play. 
Chap.  XI. 

There's  something  in  that  ancient 

superstition, 
Which,  erring  as  it  is,  our  fancy  loves. 
The  spring  that,  with  its  thousand 

crystal  bubbles. 
Bursts  from  the  bosom  of  some  desert 

rock 
In  secret  solitude,  may  well  be  deem'd 
The  haunt  of  something  purer,  more 

refined. 
And  mightier  than  ourselves. 

Old  Play. 
Chap.  XII. 

Nay,  let  me  have  the  friends  who  eat 

my  victuals 
As  various  as  my  dishes.    The  feast's 

naughty 
Where  one  huge  plate  predominates. 

John  Plaintext, 


He  shall  be  mighty  beef^  our  English 

staple ; 
The    worthy   Alderman,    a   butter'd 

dumpling ; 
Yon  pair  of  whisker'd  Comets,  mffis 

and  rees ; 
Their  friend  the  Dandy,  a  green  goose 

in  sippets. 
And  so  the  board  is  spread  At  once 

and  fill'd 
On  the  same  principle — ^Variety. 

NfwPtay. 
Chap.  XIV. 

He  strikes  no  coin,  'tis  true,  but  coins 

new  phrases. 
And  vends  Uiem  forth  as  knaves  vend 

gilded  counters. 
Which  wise  men  scorn,   and  foob 

accept  in  payment. 

Old  Play. 
Chap.  XV. 

Now  choose  thee,  gallant,   betwixt 

wealth  and  honour; 
There  lies  the  pelf,  in  sum  to  bear 

thee  through 
The  dance  of  youth,  and  the  turmoO 

of  manhood. 
Yet  leave  enough  for  age's  chimney- 
corner ; 
But  an   thou    grasp   to   it,   farewell 

Ambition ! 
Farewell  each  hope  of  bettering  thy 

condition, 
And  raising  thy  low  rank  above  the 

churls 
That  till  the  earth  for  bread  ! 

OidPi4^. 
Chap.  XIX. 

I  HOPE  you  *1]  give  me  cause  to  think 

you  noble, 
And  do  me  right  with  your  sword,  sir, 

as  becomes 
One  gentleman  o^  honour  to  another; 
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All  this  is  {slit,  sir — let  as  make  no 

days  on  't, 
I  HI  lead  your  way. 

Lov/s  Pilgrimage, 
Chap.  xz. 

Ikdifferemt,  but  indifferent — pshaw ! 

he  doth  it  not 
Like  one  who  is  his  craft's  master — 

nevertheless 
I  have  seen  a  clown  confer  a  bloody 

coxcomb 
On  one  who  was  a  master  of  defence. 

Old  Play, 
Chap.  zxi. 

Yes,  life  hath  left  him  ;  every  busy 

thought, 
Each    fiery    passion,    every    strong 

affection. 
The  sense  of  outward  ill  and  inward 

sorrow, 
Are  fled  at  once  from  the  pale  trunk 

before  me ; 
And  I  have  given  that  which  spoke 

and  moved, 
Thought,a<;^ed,  sufferM ,  as  a  living  man. 
To  be  a  ghastly  form  of  bloody  clay, 
Soon  the  foul  food  for  reptiles. 

Old  Play, 
Chap.  XXII. 

Tis  when   the  wound  is  stiffening 

with  the  cold. 
The  warrior  first  feels  pain ;  *tis  when 

the  heat 
And  fiery  fever  of  his  soul  is  past, 
The  sinner  feels  remorse. 

Old  Play. 
Chap,  xxiii. 

I  *LL  walk  on  tiptoe ;  arm  my  eye  with 

caution. 
My  heart  with  courage,  and  my  hand 

with  weapon 
Like  him  who  ventures  on  a  lion's  den. 
OldPl(tjf. 
Chap.  xxiv. 


Now,  by  Our  Lady,  Sheriff,  'tis  hard 

reckoning. 
That  I,  with  every  odds  of  birth  and 

barony. 
Should  be  detain*d  here  for  the  casual 

death 
Of  a  wild  forester,  whose  utmost  having 
Is  but  the  brazen  buckle  of  the  belt 
In  which  he  sticks  his  hedge-knife. 

Old  Play. 
Chap,  xxvii. 

You    call    it   an    ill    angel — ^it    may 

be  so; 
But  sure  I  am,  among  the  ranks  which 

fell, 
'Tis  the  first  fiend  ere  counsell'd  man 

to  rise, 
And  win  the  bliss  the  sprite  himself 

had  forfeited. 

Old  Play, 
Chap.  XXX. 

At  school  I  knew  him— a  sharp-witted 

youth. 
Grave,    thoughtful,     and      reserved 

amongst  his  mates. 
Turning  the  hours  of  sport  and  food 

to  labour. 
Starving  his  body  to  inform  his  mind. 
Old  Play, 
Chap.  XXXI. 

Then  in  my  gown  of  sober  gray, 
Along  the  mountain-path  I'll  wander. 

And  wind  my  solitary  way 

To  the  sad  shrine  that  courts  me 
yonder. 

There  in  the  calm  monastic  shade, 
All  injuries  may  be  forgiven  ; 

And  there  for  thee,  obdurate  maid. 
My  orisons  shall  rise  to  heaven. 

The  Cruel  Lady  of  the  Mountains, 
Chap.  XXXII. 
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Now   on    my  fkith  this  gear  is  all 

entangled. 
Like  to  the  yam-clew  of  the  drowsy 

knitter, 
Dragged  by  the  frolic  kitten  through 

the  cabin, 
While  the  good  dame  sits  nodding 

o'er  the  fire. 
Masters,   attend;  'twill  crave  some 

skill  to  clear  it. 

OldPiqy. 
Chap.  XXXIII. 

It  is  not  texts  will  do  it:   Church 

artillery 
Are  silenced  soon  by  real  ordnance, 
And  canons  are  but  vain  opposed  to 

cannon. 
Go,    coin   your   crosier,  melt   your 

church  plate  down, 
Bid  the  starved  soldier  banquet  in 

your  halls. 
And  quaff  your  long-saved  hogsheads ; 

turn  them  out 
Thus  primed  with  your  good  cheer, 

to  guard  your  wall, 
And  they  will  venture  for  't 

Old  Play. 
Chap.  XXXIV. 


XII. 
FROM  THE  ABBOT. 

The  Pardoner  speaks : — 

LisTNETH,  gode  people,  everiche  one, 
For  in  the  londe  of  Babylone, 
Far  eastward  I  wot  it  lyeth, 
And  is  the  first  londe  the  sonne  esfueth, 
Ther,  as  he  cometh  fro  out  the  s^  ; 
In  this  ilk  londe,  as  thinketh  me, 
Right  as  holie  legendes  tell, 
Snottreth  from  a  roke  a  well. 
And  falleth  into  ane  bath  of  ston. 


Wher  chast  Susanne  in  times  long  goo. 
Was  wont  to  wash  her  bodie  and  lim— 
Mickle  vertue  hath  that  streme. 
As  ye  shall  se  er  that  ye  pas, 
Ensample  by  this  little  glas — 
Through  nights  cold  and  day^  bote, 
Hiderward  1  have  it  brou^t ; 
Hath  a  wife  made  slip  or  slide, 
Or  a  maiden  stepp'd  aside ; 
Putteth  this  water  under  her  nese, 
Wold  she  nold  she,  she  shall ! 
Chap,  xxvii. 


MOTTOBS. 

In  the  wild  storm. 
The  seaman  hews  his  mast  down, 

and  the  merchant 
Heaves  to  the  billows  wares  he  once 

deem*d  precious : 
So  prince  and  peer,  'mid  popular  con- 
tentions. 
Cast  off  their  favourites. 

OUiPiay. 
Chap.  v. 


Thou  hast  each  secret  of  the  house- 
hold, Francis. 

I  dare  be  sworn  thou  hast  been  in 
the  buttery 

Steeping  thy  curious  humour  in  fiat  ale, 

And  in  the  butler's    tattle— ay,  or 
chatting 

With  the  glib  waiting-woman  o'er 
her  comfits : 

These  bear  the  key  to  each  domestic 
mystery. 

OU  Pia^, 
Chap.  VI.. 

The  sacred  tapers'  lights  are  gone, 
Grey  moss  has  clad  the  altar  stone, 
The  holy  image  is  o'erthrown. 
The  bell  has  ceased  to  toU. 
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The  long  ribbM  aisles  are  burst  and 

shrunk. 
The  holy  shrines  to  ruin  sunk, 
Departed  is  the  pious  monk, — 
God's  blessing  on  his  soul ! 

Redwiva. 
Chap.  VIII. 

Kneel  with  me,  swear  it  I  Tis  not  in 

words  I  trust, 
Save  when  they're  fenced  with  an 
appeal  to  Heaven. 

Old  Play. 
Chap.  IX. 

Life  hath  its  May,  and  all  is  mirthful 

then: 
The  woods  are  vocal,  and  the  flowers 

all  odour ; 
Its  very  blast  has  mirth  in't, — and 

the  maidens. 
The  while  they  don  their  cloaks  to 

screen  their  kirtles. 
Laugh  at  the  rain  that  wets  them.  * 

Old  Play, 
Chap.  XI. 

Nay,  hear  me,  brother;  I  am  elder, 

wiser, 
And  holier  than  thou ;  and  age,  and 

wisdom, 
And  holiness,  have  peremptory  claims. 
And  win  be  listen*d  to. 

Old  Play. 
Chap.  XII. 

"What  !  Dagon  up  again  1 1  thought  we 

had  hurled  him 
Down  on  the  threshold  never  more  to 

rise. 
Bring  wedge  and  axe;   and,  neigh- 

Bours,  lend  your  hands, 
And  rive  the  idol  into  winter  fagots  ! 
Atkelsiane,  or  iht  Convtrttd  Dane, 
Chap.  XIII. 


Not  the  wild  billow,  when  it  breaks 
its  barrier — 

Not   the  wild  wind,  escaping  from 
its  cavern — 

Not  the  wUd  fiend,  that  mingles  both 
together. 

And  pours  their  rage  upon  the  ripen- 
ing harvest, 

Can  match  the  wild  freaks  of  this 
mirthful  meeting — 

Comic,    yet   fearful,   droll,    and   yet 
destructive. 

Thi  Conspiracy, 
Chap.  xrv. 

Youth  1  thou  wear'st  to  manhood  now 
Darker  lip  and  darker  brow, 
Statelier  step,  more  pensive  mien, 
In  thy  face  and  gait  are  seen  : 
Thou    must    now    brook,    midnight 

watches. 
Take  thy  food  and  sport  by  snatches ! 
For  the  gambol  and  the  jest, 
Thou  wert  wont  to  love  the  best. 
Graver  follies  must  thou  follow, 
But  as  senseless,  fiidse,  and  hollow. 

Liftj  a  Poem, 
Chap.  XVI. 

The  sl^  is  clouded,  Gaspard, 

And  the  vexed  ocean  sleeps  a  troubled 
sleep 

Beneath  a  lurid  g^eam  of  parting  sun- 
shine. 

Such  slumber  hangs  o'er  discontented 
lands, 

While  factions  doubt,  as  yet,  if  they 
have  strength 

To  front  the  open  battle. 

Albiofty  a  Poem, 
Chap.  XVIII. 

It  is  and  is  not ;  'tis  the  thing  I  sought  • 

for. 
Have  kneel'd  for,  pray'd  for,  risk'd 

my  life  and  fame  for ; 
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And  yet  it  is  not — no  more  than  the 
shadow 

Upon  the  hard,  cold,  flat,  and  polish'd 
mirror, 

Is  the  warm,  graceful,  rounded,  living 
substance 

Which  it  presents  in  form  and  linea- 
ment 

Old  Play, 
Chap.  XIX. 

Now  have  you  reft  me  from  my  staff, 

my  guide. 
Who  taught  my  youth,  as  men  teach 

untamed  falcons. 
To  use  my  strength  discreetly :  I  am 

reft 
Of  comrade  and  of  counsel. 

Old  Play, 
Chap.  XX. 

GrvE  me  a  morsel  on  the  greensward 
rather, 

Coarse  as  you  will  the  cooking;    let 
the  fresh  spring 

Bubble  beside    my  napkin,  and  the 
free  birds. 

Twittering  and   chirping,   hop  from 
bough  to  bough, 

To  claim  the  cmmbs  I  leave  for  per- 
quisites : 

Your  prison-feasts  I  like  not. 

Th£  Woodaman^  a  Drama, 
Chap.  XXIII. 

*Tis  a  weary  life  this — 

Vaults  overhead,  and  grates  and  bars 

around  me. 
And  my  sad  hours  spent  with  as  sad 

companions. 
Whose  thoughts  are  brooding  o^er 

their  own  mischances, 
Far,  far  too  deeply  to  take  part  in  mine. 

Th*  Woodsman, 
Chap.  XXIV. 


And  when  Love's  torch  hath  set  the 

heart  in  flame. 
Comes  Signor  Reason,  with  his  saws 

and  cautions. 
Giving  such  aid  as  the  old  grey-beard 

Sexton, 
Who  from  the  church-vault  drags  his 

crazy  engine. 
To  ply  its  dribbling  ineffectual  streamlet 
Against  a  conflagration. 

Old  PUty. 
Chap.  XXV. 


Yes,  it  is  she  whose  eyes  look'd  on 

thy  childhood. 
And  watch'd  with  trembling  hope  thy 

dawn  of  youth, 
That  now,  with  these  same  eye-balls, 

dimmM  with  age, 
And  dimmer  yet  with  tears,  sees  thy 

dishonour. 

Old  Plt^. 
Chap,  xxvin. 


In  some  breasts  passion  lies  concealM 

and  silent, 
Like  war's  swart  powder  in  a  castle 

vault, 
Until  occasion,  like  the  linstock,  lights 

it; 

Then   comes  at   once  the  lightning 

and  the  thunder, 
And  distant  echoes  tell  that  all  is  rent 
asunder. 

Old  Play, 
Chap.  XXX. 

Death  distant? — No,  alas  I  he's  ever 

with  us. 
And  shakes  the  dart  at  us  in  all  our 

actings  : 
He  lurks  within  our  cup  while  we  're 

in  health ; 
Sits    by    our   sick-bed,    mocks    our 

medicines ; 
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We  cannot  walk,  or  sit,  or  ride,  or 

travel, 
But  Death  is  by  to  seize  us  when 

he  lists. 

TMt  Spanish  Faihgr, 

Chap.  XXXIII. 

Ay,   Pedro?   Come  you    here   with 

mask  and  lantern. 
Ladder  of  ropes,  and  other  moonshine 

tools  I 
Why,  youngster,  thou  may'st  cheat 

the  old  Duenna, 
Flatter  the  waiting-woman,  bribe  the 

valet; 
But  know,  that  I  her  father  play  the 

Gryphon, 
Tameless  and  sleepless,  proof  to  fraud 

or  bribe. 
And  guard  the  hidden  treasure   of 

her  beauty. 

The  Spanish  Father, 
Chap,  xxxrv. 

It  is  a  time  of  danger,  not  of  revel. 
When  churchmen  turn  to  masquers. 
The  Spanish  Father. 
Chap.  XXXV. 


Ay,  sir — our  ancient  crown,  in  these 

wild  times. 
Oft  stood  upon  a  cast ;  the  gamester's 

ducat. 
So  often  staked,  and  lost,  and  then 

regain'd. 
Scarce  knew  so  many  hazards. 

The  Spanish  Father. 
Chap.  XXXVII. 


XIII. 
FROM  KENILWORTH. 

THE  OWL  SONG. 

Of  all  the  birds  on  bush  or  tree. 

Commend  me  to  the  owl, 

Since  he  may  best  ensample  be 

To  those  the  cup  that  trowl. 

For  when  the  sun  hath  left  the  west. 

He  chooses  the  tree  that  he  loves  the 

best, 
And  he  whoops  out  his  song,   and 

he  laughs  at  his  jest. 
Then,    though    hours  be   late,    and 

weather  foul. 
We'll  drink  to   the   health  of  the 
bonny,  bonny  owl. 

The  lark  is  but  a  bumpkin  fowl, 

He  sleeps  in  his  nest  till  morn ; 
But  my  blessing  upon  the  jolly  owl. 
That  all  night  blows  his  horn. 
Then  up  with  your  cup  till  you  stagger 

in  speech. 
And  match   me  this  catch,   till  you 

swagger  and  screech, 
And  drink  till  you  wink,  my  merry 

men  each ; 
For,  though  hours  be  late,  and  weather 

befoul. 
We'll   drink  to   the    health    of  the 
bonny,  bonny  owl. 
Chap.  II. 


THE  WARDER'S  WELCOME  TO 
KENILWORTH. 

{In  imitation  of  Gascoigpte.) 

What  stir,  what  turmoil,  have  we  for 

the  nones  ? 
Stand  back,  my  masters,  or  beware 

your  bones ! 
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Sirs,    I'm   a    warder,    and    no   man 

Hs  was  aman 

of  straw ; 

Versed  in  the  world  as  pilot  in  his 

My  voice  keeps  order,  and  my  club 

compass. 

gives  law. 

The  needle  pointed  ever  to  that  interest 

Yet  soft !  nay  stay — what  vision  have 

Which  was  his  loadstar,  and  he  spread 
his  sails 

we  hero? 
What    dainty    darling *s   this?  what 

With  vantage  to  the  gale  of  others' 

p>eerless  peer  ? 

passion. 

What  loveliest  face,  that  lovely  ranks 

The  Decewer,  a  Tragtdy, 

enfold, 

Chap.  V. 

Like    brightest   diamond    chased    in 

purest  gold  ? 

This  is  He 

Dazzled  and  blind,  mine  office  I  forsake, 

Who  rides  on  the  court-gale ;  controls 

My    club,    my   key,   my    knee,    my 

ito  tides; 

homage  take. 

Knows  all  their  secret   shoak  and 

Bright  paragon,  pass  on  in  joy  and 

fatal  eddies ; 

bUss; 

Whose  frown  abases,  and  whose  smile 

Beshrew  the  gate  that  opes  not  wide 

exalts. 

at  such  a  sight  as  this  t 

He  shines  like  any  rainbow — and, 

Chap.  XXX. 

perchance, 
His  colours  are  as  transient. 

Oid  Pliiy. 

Chap.  VII. 

MOTTOES. 

Nay,  I  '11  hold  touch ;  the  game  shall 

This  is  rare  news  thou  tell'st  ne, 

be  play*dout; 

my  good  fellow; 

It  ne'er  shall  stop  for  me,  this  merry 

There  are  two  bulls  fierce  battling 

wager : 

on  the  green 

That  which  I  say  when  gamesome,  I  Ml 

For  one  fair  heifer— if  the  one  goes 

avouch 

down, 

In  my  most  sober  mood — ne'er  trust 

The  dale  will  be  more  peaceful,  and 

me  else. 

the  herd. 

Th€  Hazard  TabU. 

Which  have  small  interest  in  their 

Chap.  III. 

brulzfement, 

May  pasture  there  in  peace. 

Not  serve  two  masters? — Here's  a 
youth  will  try  it. 

OUi  Play. 
Chap.  XIV. 

Would  fain  serve  God,  yet  give  the 

devil  his  due ; 

Says  grace  ^forc  he  doth  a  deed 

Well,  then,  our  course  is  chosen: 

ofvillany. 

spread  the  sail, — 

And  returns  his  thanks  devoutly  when 

Heave  oft  the  lead,  and  mark  the 

'tis  acted. 

soundings  well ; 

Old  P/ay, 

Look  to  the  heUn,  good  master;  many 

Chap.  IV. 

a  shoal 
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Marks  this  stern   coast,   and   rocks 

where  sits  the  siren, 
Who,  like  ambition,  lures  men  to  their 
ruin. 

Th4  Shipwreck* 
Chap.  XVII. 

Now  God 
Be  good  to  me  in  this  wild  pilg^mage ! 
Allhope  in  human  aid  I  cast  behind  me. 
Oh,  who  would  be  a  woman?  who 

that  fool, 
A  weeping,   pining,   £uthful,   loving 

woman? 
She  hath  hard  measure  still  where 

she  hopes  kindest, 
And  all  her  bounties  only  make  her 
ingrates. 

Lov^s  Pilgrimage. 
Chap.  XXIII. 

Hark!   the  bells  summon,  and  the 

bugle  calls, 
Butshe  the  fairest  answers  not;  the  tide 
Of  nobles  and  of  ladies  throngs  the 

halls, 
But  she  the  loveliest  must  in  secret 

hide. 
What  eyes  were  thine,  proud  Prince, 

which  in  the  gleam 
Of  yon  gay  meteors  lost  that  better 

sense. 
That  o'er  the  glow-worm  doth  the 

star  esteem, 
And  merit's  modest  blush  o'er  courtly 

insolence  ? 

The  Glass  Slipper, 
Chap.  XXV. 

AVhat,  man  1   ne'er  lack  a  draught 

when  the  full  can 
Stands  at  thine   elbow,  and   craves 

emptying !  — 
Nay,  fear  not  me,  for  I  have  no  delight 
To  watch  men's  vices,  since  I  have 

myself 


Of  virtue  nought  to  boast  of.     I  'm 

a  striker, 
Would  have  the  world  strike  with 

me,  pell-mell  all. 

Pandaemonium . 
Chap.  XXVIII. 

Now  fare  thee  well,  my  master!  if 

true  service 
Be  guerdon'd  with  hard  looks,  e*en 

cut  the  tow-line. 
And  let  our  barks  across  the  pathless 

flood 
Hold  different  courses.  - 

Shipwreck. 
Chap.  XXIX. 

Now  bid  the  steeple  rock — she  comes, 

she  comes ! 
Speak  for  us,   bcUs!   speak  for  us, 

shrill-tongued  tuckets  I 
Stand  to  the  linstock,  gunner ;  let  thy 

cannon 
Play  such  a  peal,  as  if  a  Paynim  foe 
Came  stretched  in  turban'd  ranks  to 

storm  the  ramparts. 
We  will  have  pageants  too ;  but  that 

craves  wit. 
And  I  'm  a  roug^-hewn  soldier. 

The  Virgin*Queen^  a  Tragi-Comedy. 

Chap.  XXX. 

The  wisest  sovereigns  err  like  private 

men. 
And  royal  hand  has  sometimes  laid 

the  sword 
Of  chivalry  upon  a  worthless  shoulder, 
Which  better  had  been  branded  by  the 

hangman. 
What  then  ?  Kings  do  their  best, — and 

they  and  we 
Must  answer  for  the  intent,  and  not 

the  event 

OldPlay. 
Chap.  XXXII. 
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Her£  Stands  the  victim-*-there  the 
proud  betrayer, 

E'en  as  the  hind  pull'd  down  by  strang- 
ling dogs 

Liesat  the  hunter'sfeet,  who  courteous 
proffers 

To  some  high  dame,  the  Dian  of  the 
chase, 

To  whom  he  looks  for  guerdon,  his 
sharp  blade. 

To  gash  the  sobbing  throat. 

The  Woodsman^ 
Chap.  XXXIII. 

High  o>r  the  eastern  steep  the  sun  is 

beaming, 
And  dai-kness  flies  with  her  deceitful 

shadows ; 
So  truth  prevails  o*er  falsehood. 

OidPiay. 
Chap.  XL. 


XIV. 
FROM  THE  PIRATE. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  REIMKEMNAR. 

Stern  eagle  of  the  far  north-west, 
Thou  that  bearest  in  thy  grasp  the 

thunderbolt. 
Thou    whose    rushing    pinions    stir 

ocean  to  madness. 
Thou  the  destroyer  of  herds,  thou  the 

scatterer  of  navies. 
Amidst  the  scream  of  thy  rage, 
Amidst  the  rushing  of  thy  onward 

wings. 
Though  thy  scream  be  loud  as  the  cry 

of  a  perishing  nation, 
Though  the  rushing  of  thy  wings  be 

like  the  roar  of  ten  thousand 

waves, 
Yet  hear,  in  thine  ire  and  thy  haste. 
Hear  thou   the  voice  of  the  Rcim- 

kennar. 


Thou  hast  met  the  pine-trees  of  Dront- 

heim. 
Their  dark-green  heads  lie  prostrate 

beside  their  up-rooted  stems ; 
Thou  hast  met  the  rider  of  the  ocean, 
The  tall,  the  strong  bark  of  the  fear- 
less rover, 
And  she  has  struck  to  thee  the  topsail 
That  she  had  not  veiled  to  a  royal 

armada. 
Thou  hast  met  the  tower  that  bears  its 

crest  among  the  clouds. 
The  battled  massive  tower  of  the  Jarl 

of  former  days, 
And  the  cope-stone  of  the  turret 
Is  lying  upon  its  hospitable  hearth ; 
But  thou  too  shalt  stoop,  proud  coo- 

peller  of  clouds. 
When  thou  hearest  the  voice  of  the 

Reim-kennar. 

There  are  verses  that  can  stop  the 

stag  in  the  forest. 
Ay,  and  when  the  dark-colour'd  dog 

is  opening  on  his  track ; 
There  are  verses  can  make  the  wild 

hawk  pause  on  the  wing, 
Like  the  falcon  that  wears  the  hood 

and  the  jesses. 
And  who  knows  the  shrill  whistle  of 

the  fowler. 
Thou  who  canst  mock  at  the  scream 

of  the  drowning  mariner. 
And  the  crash  of  the  ravaged  forest. 
And  the  groan  of  the  overwhelmed 

crowds, 
When  the  church  hath  fallen  in  the 

moment  of  prayer ; 
There  are   sounds  which  thou  also 

must  list. 
When  they  are  chanted  by  the  voke 

of  the  Reim-kennar. 

Enough  of  woe  hast  thou  wrought  on 

the  ocean. 
The  widows  wring  their  hands  on  the 

beach ; 
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Enough  of  woe  hast  thou  wrought  on 

the  land, 
The  husbandman  folds  his  arms  in 

despair; 
Cease  thou  the  waving  of  thy  pinions, 
Let   the   ocean  repose  in  her  dark 

strength ; 
Cease  thou  the  flashing  of  thine  eye, 
Let  the  thunderbolt  sleep  in  the  ar- 
moury of  Odin ; 
Be  thou  still  at  my  bidding,  viewless 

racer    of    the    north-western 

heaven,— 
Sleep  thou  at  the  voice  of  Noma  the 

Reim-kennar. 

Eagle  of  the  far  north-western  waters, 
Thou  hast  heard  the  voice  of  the  Reim- 

kennar. 
Thou  hast  closed  thy  wide  sails  at  her 

bidding. 
And  folded  them  in  peace  by  thy  side. 
My  blessing  be  on  thy  retiring  path ; 
When  thou  stoopest  from  thy  place  on 

high. 
Soft  be  thy  slumbers  in  the  caverns  of 

the  unknown  ocean, 
Rest  till  destiny  shall  again  awaken 

thee; 
Eagle   of  the  north-west,  thou  hast 

heard  the  voice  of  the  Reim- 

kennar. 

Chap.  VI. 

A  LAST  FAREWELL. 
Claud  Halcro  sings : — 

Farewell  to  Northmaven, 

Grey  Hillswicke,  farewell  I 
To  the  calms  of  thy  haven, 

The  storms  on  thy  fell. 
To  each  breeze  that  can  vary 

The  mood  of  thy  main, 
And  to  thee,  bonny  Mary  ! 

"We  meet  not  again  1 


Farewell  the  wild  ferry. 
Which  Hacon  could  brave, 

When  the  peaks  of  the  Skerry 
Were  white  in  the  wave. 

There 's  a  maid  may  look  over 
These  wild  waves  in  vain, — 

For  the  skiff  of  her  lover- 
He  comes  not  again  I 

The  vows  thou  hast  broke, 

On  the  wild  currents  fling  them  ; 
On  the  quicksand  and  rock 

Let  the  mermaidens  sing  them ; 
New  sweetness  they  '11  give  her 

Bewildering  strain ; 
But  there  *s  one  who  will  never 

Believe  them  again. 

O  were  there  an  island, 

Though  ever  so  wild. 
Where  woman  could  smile,  and 

No  man  be  beguiled — 
Too  tempting  a  snare 

To  poor  mortals  were  given ; 
And  the  hope  would  fix  there. 

That  should  anchor  in  heaven. 
Chap.  XII. 


HAROLD  HARFAGER. 

The  sun  is  rising  dimly  red, 
The  wind  is  wailing  low  and  dread ; 
From  his  diff  the  eagle  sallies. 
Leaves  the  wolf  his  darksome  valleys, 
In  the  mist  the  ravens  hover. 
Peep  the  wild  dogs  from  the  cover. 
Screaming,  croaking,  baying,  yelling, 
Each  in  his  wild  accents  telling, 
*  Soon  we  feast  on  dead  and  dying, 
Fair-hair'd  Harold's  flag  is  flying/ 

Many  a  crest  on  air  is  streaming. 
Many  a  helmet  darkly  gleaming, 
Many  an  arm  the  axe  uprears, 
Doom'd  to  hew  the  wood  of  spears. 
D  d 
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All  along  the  crowded  ranks 
Horses  neigfa  and  armour  clanks  ; 
Chiefii  are  shoutings  clarions  ringing, 
Louder  still  the  bard  is  singing, 
'  Gather  footmen^  gather  horsemen, 
To  the  field,  ye  valiant  Norsemen  ! 

'  Halt  ye  not  for  food  or  slumber. 
View  not  vantage,  count  not  number : 
Jolly  reapers,  forward  still ; 
Grow  the  crop  on  vale  or  hill. 
Thick  or  scatter'd,  stiff  or  Uthe, 
It  shall  down  before  the  scythe. 
Forward  with  your  sickles  bright. 
Reap  the  harvest  of  the  fight ; 
Onward  footmen,  onward  horsemen, 
To  the  charge  ye  gallant  Norsemen  I 

*  Fatal  Choosers  of  the  Slaughter, 
O'er  you  hovers  Odin's  daughter ; 
Hear  the  choice  she  spreads  before 

Victory,  and  wealth,  and  S^ory; 

Or  old  Valhalla's  roaring  hail. 

Her  ever-circling  mead  and  ale, 

Where  for  eternity  unite 

The  joys  of  wassail  and  of  fight. 

Headlong  forward,  foot  and  horse- 
men. 

Charge  and  fight,  and  die  like  Norse- 
men !' 

Chap.  XV. 


THE  MEETIHG  OF  THE  MER- 
MAIDS AHD  MERMEN. 


Fathoms  deep  beneath  the  wave. 
Stringing  beads  of  glistering  pearl. 

Singing  the  achievements  brave 
Of  many  an  old  Norwegian  earl ; 

Dwelling  ^^ere  the  tempest's  raving. 
Falls  as  light  upoa  our  ear, 


As  the  sigh  of  lover,  craving 

Pity  from  his  lady  dear. 
Children  of  wild  Thule,  we. 
From  the  deep  caves  of  the  sea. 
As  the  lark  springs  fix>m  the  lea. 
Hither  come,  to  share  your  glee. 


From  reining  of  the  water-horse^ 
That  bounded  till  the  waves  were 
foaming. 
Watching  the  infant  tempest's  course, 
Chasing  the  sea-snake  in  his  roam- 
ing; 
From  winding   charge-notes   on  the 
sheU, 
When  the  huge  whale  and  sword- 
fish  duel. 
Or  tolling  shroudless  seamen's  kneH, 
When  the  winds  and  waves  are 
cruel; 
Children  of  wild  Thule,  we 
Have  plough'd  such  fbrrows  on  the 

sea. 
As  the  steer  draws  on  the  lea. 
And  hither  we  come  to  share  your 
glee. 

MERMAIDS  AND  MERMEN. 

We  heard  you  in  our  twilight  caves, 
A  hundred  fathom  deep  below. 

For  notes  of  joy  can  pierce  the  waves. 
That  drown  each  sound  of  war  and 


Those  who  dwell  beneath  the  sea 

Love  the  sons  of  Thule  well ; 
Thus,  to  aid  your  mirth,  bring  we 
Dance,    and    song,   and   sounding 
shell. 
Children  of  dark  Thule,  know. 
Those  who  dwell  by  haaf  and  voe. 
Where  your  daring  shallops  row. 
Come  to  share  the  festal  show. 


Chap.  XVI. 
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NORNA  StMgS  : — 

For  leagues  along  the  wateiy  way. 
Through  gulf  and  stream  my  course 
has  been; 
The  billows  know  my  Runic  lay. 
And  smooth  their  crests  to  silent 
green. 

The  billows  know  my  Runic  lay, — 
The  gulf  grows  smooth,  the  stream 
is  still; 
But  human  hearts,  more  wild   than 
they. 
Know  but  the   rule  of  wayward 
win. 

One  hour  is  mine,  in  all  the  year. 

To  tell  my  woes,— and  one  alone ; 
When  gleams  this  magic  lamp,  'tis 
here, — 
When  dies   the  mjrstic   light,  'tis 
^ne. 

Daughters  of  northern  Magnus,  hail ! 

The  lamp  is  lit,  the  flame  is  dear, — 
To  you  I  come  to  tell  my  tale, 

Awake,  arise,  my  tale  to  hear ! 

Norna's  Invocatign. 

Dwellers  of  the  mountain,  rise, 
Trolld  the  powerful,  Haims  the  wise ! 
Ye  who  taught  weak  woman's  tongue 
Words  that  sway  the  wise  and  strong; 
Ye  "who  taught  weak  woman's  hand 
Hoiv  to  wield  the  magic  wand. 
And  wake  the  gales  on  FoOlah's  steep 
Or   lull  wild   Sumburgh's  waves  to 

sleep  I 
Still   live  ye    yet?    Not  yours    the 

pow'r     • 
Ye  knew  in  Odin's  mightier  hour. 
What  Are  ye  now  but  empty  names. 
Powerful  Trolld,  sagacious  Haims, 
That,  lightly  spoken,  lightly  heard. 
Float  on  the  air  like  thistle's  beard  ? 


Trolld  8  Rcply. 

A  THOUSAND  winters  dark  have  flown 
Since  o'er  the  threshold  of  my  Stone 
A  votaress  pass'd,  my  power  to  own. 
Visitor  bold 
Of  the  mansion  of  Trolld, 

Maiden,  haughty  of  heart, 
Who  hast  hither  presum'd, — 
Ungifted,  undoom'd, 

Thou  shalt  not  depart  ! 
The  power  thou  dost  covet 

O'er  tempest  and  wave. 
Shall  be  thine,  thou  proud  maiden ! 
By  beach  and  by  cave, 
By  stack  and  by  skerry,  by  noup  *  and 

by  voe*. 
By  air  *  and  by  wick,  and  by  helyer  * 

and  gio'. 
And  by  every  wild  shore  which  the 

northern  winds  know 
And  the  northern  tides  lave. 
But  tho'  this  shall  be  given  thee,  thou 

desperately  brave, 
I  doom  thee  that  never  the  gift  thou 

shalt  have 
Till  thou  reave  thy  life's  giver  of  the 
gift  which  he  gave. 


Norna's  Answer. 

Dark  are  thy  words,  and  severe, 
Thou  Dweller  in  the  Stone  ; 

But  trembling  and  fear 
To  her  are  unknown 

Who  hath  sought  thee  here. 
In  thy  dwelling  lone. 

Come  what  comes  soever. 
The  worst  I  can  endure : 

Life  is  but  a  short  fever. 
And  Death 's  the  cure. 

Chap.  XIX. 


I  Around-li 

s  An  open  sea-beach. 


*  A  deep  rarlne  admitting  the  sea. 


s  A  creek. 
<  A  sc.n<a«. 
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CLAUD  HALCRO  AND  NORMA. 

CLAUD  HALCRO. 

Mother  darksome,  Mother  dread, 

Dweller  on  the  Fitful-head, 

Thou  caDSt  see  what  deeds  are  done 

Under  the  never-setting  sun. 

Look  through  sleet,  and  look  through 

frost. 
Look  to  Greenland's  caves  and  coast, — 
By  the  ice-berg  is  a  sail 
Chasing  of  the  swarthy  whale ; 
Mother  doubtful,  Mother  dread, 
Tell  us,  has  the  good  ship  sped  ? 

NORMA. 

Thethoughtof  theaged  is  ever  on  gear, 
On  his  fishing,  his  furrow,  his  flock, 

and  his  steer ; 
But   thrive   may   his    fishing,  flock, 

furrow,  and  herd, 
While  the  aged  for  anguish  shall  tear 

his  grey  beard. 
The  ship,  well-laden  as  bark  need  be, 
Lies  deep  in  the  furrow  of  the  Iceland 

sea; 
The  breeze  for  Zetland  blows  fair  and 

soft. 
And  gaily  the  garland  is  fluttering  aloft : 
Seven  good  fishes  have  spouted  their 

last. 
And  their  jaw-bones  are  hanging  to 

yard  and  mast; 
Two  arc  for  Lerwick,  and  two  for 

Kii^wall, 
Three  for  Buiigfa  Westra,  the  choicest 

ofaU. 

CLAUD  HALCRO. 

Mother  doubtful,  Mother  dread. 
Dweller  of  the  Fitful-head, 
Thou  hast  conn'd  full  many  a  rhyme, 
That  lives  upon  the  surge  of  time : 
Tell  me,  shall  my  lays  be  sung, 
Like  Hacon's  of  the  golden  tongue, 
Long  after  Halcro  's  dead  and  gone? 
Or,  shall  Hialtland's  minstrel  own 
One  note  to  rival  glorious  John  ? 


NORNA. 

The  infant  loves  the  rattle's  noise; 
Age,  double  childhood,  hath  its  toys ; 
But  different  far  the  descant  rings, 
As  strikes  a  different  hand  the  strings. 
The  eagle  mounts  the  polar  sky— 
The  Imber-goose,  unskill'd  to  fly. 
Must  be  content  to  glide  along. 
Where  seal  and  sea-dog  list  his  song. 

CLAUD  HALCRO. 

Be  mine  the  Imber-goose  to  play, 
And  haunt  lone  cave  and  silent  bay ; 
The  archer's  aim  so  shall  I  shnn — 
So  shall  I  'scape  Ae  levell'd  gun — 
Content  my  verses'  tundess  jingle, 
With  Thule's  sounding  tides  to  mingk. 
While,  to  the  car  of  wondering  wight. 
Upon  the  distant  headland's  height, 
SoftenM  by  murmur  of  the  sea. 
The  rude  sounds  seem  like  harmony! 

Mother  doubtful,  Mother  dread, 
Dweller  of  the  Fitful-head, 
A  gallant  bark  from  far  abroad. 
Saint  Magnus  hath  her  in  his  road. 
With  guns  and  firelocks  not  a  few — 
A  silken  and  a  scarlet  crew. 
Deep  stored  with  precious  merchan- 
dise, 
Of  gold,  and  goods  of  rare  device— 
What  interest  hath  our  comrade  boki 
In  bark  and  crew,  in  goods  and  gold! 

WORMA. 

Gold  is  rudcb^,  fair,  and  free. 
Blood  is  crimson,  and  dark  to  see ; 
I  looked  out  on  Saint  Magnus  Bay, 
And  I  saw  a  iakon  that  struck  her 

prey.— 
A   gobbet  of  flesh  in   her  beak  she 

bore, 
And  talons  and  singles  are  dHpping 

with  gore ; 
Let  hun  that  asks  after  them  look  cm 

his  hand. 
And  if  there  is  blood  on 't,  he  *s  one 

of  their  band. 
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CLAUD  HALCRO. 

Mother  doubtful,  Mother  dread, 
Dweller  of  the  Fitful-head, 
Well  thou  knoVst  it  is  thy  task 
To  tell  what  Beauty  will  not  ask ; 
Then  steep  thy  words  in  wine  and 

milk. 
And  weave  a  doom  of  gold  and  silk, — 
For  we  would  know,  shall  Brenda 

prove 
In  love,  and  happy  in  her  love  ? 


Untouched  by  love,  the  maiden's  breast 
Is  like  the  snow  on  Rona*s  crest, 
High  seated  in  the  middle  sky, 
In  bright  and  barren  purity; 
But  by  the  sunbeam  gently  kiss'd, 
Scarce  by  the  gazing  eye  *tis  missed. 
Ere,  down  the  lonely  valley  stealing, 
Fresh  grass  and  growth  its  course 

revealing. 
It  cheers  the  flock,  revives  the  flower, 
And   decks  some   happy  shepherd*s 

bower. 

MAGNUS  TROIL. 

Mother  speak,  and  do  not  tarry, 
Here 's  a  maiden  fiun  would  marry. 
Shall  she  many,  ay  or  not? 
If  she  marry,  what 's  her  lot  ? 

NORNA. 

Untouch'd  by  love,  the  maiden's  breast 
Is  like  the  snow  on  Rona*s  crest ; 
So  pure,  so  free  from  earthy  dye, 
It  seems,  whibt  leaning  on  the  sky, 
Part  of  the  heaven  to  which  'tis  nigh ; 
But  passion,  like  the  wild  March  rain. 
May  soil  the  wreath  with  many  a  stain. 
We  gaze — the  lovely  vision  *s  gone — 
A  torrent  fills  the  bed  of  stone, 
That  hunying  to  destruction's  shock. 
Leaps  headlong  from  the  lofty  rock. 


Chap.  XXI. 


SONG   OF   THE  SHETLAND 
FISHERS. 

Farewell,  merry  maidens,  to  song, 

and  to  laugh, 
For  the  brave  lads  of  Westra  are 

bound  to  the  Haaf ; 
And  we  must  have  labour,  and  hunger, 

and  pain. 
Ere  we  dance  with    the    maids    of 

Dunrossness  again. 

For  now,  in  our  trim  boats  of  Noroway 
deal. 

We  must  dance  on  the  waves,  with 
the  porpoise  and  seal ; 

The  breeze  it  shall  pipe,  so  it  pipe  not 
too  high. 

And  the  gull  be  our  songstress  when- 
e'er she  flits  by. 

Sing  on,  my  brave  bird,  whUe  we 

follow,  like  thee. 
By  bank,  shoal,  and  quicksand,  the 

swarms  of  the  sea ; 
And  when  twenty-score  fishes   are 

straining  our  line. 
Sing  louder,  brave^bird,  for  their  spoils 

shall  be  thine. 

We'll  sing  while  we  bait,  and  we  *11 

sing  while  we  haul 
For  the  deeps  of  the  Haaf  have  enough 

for  us  all : 
There  h  torsk  for  the  gentle,  and 

skate  for  the  carle, 
And  there 's  wealth  for  bold  Magnus, 

the  son  of  the  earl. 

Huzza  I  my  brave  comrades,  give  way 

for  the  Haaf, 
We  shall  sooner  come  back  to  the 

dance  and  the  laugh ; 
For  light  without  mirth  is  a  lamp 

without  oil ; 
Then,  mirth  and  long  life  to  the  bold 

Magnus  Troil ! 
Chap.  XXII. 
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Cleveland  sings : — 

Love  wakes  and  weeps 

While  Beauty  sleeps ! 
O  for  Music's  softest  numbers, 

To  prompt  a  theme. 

For  Beauty's  dream, 
Soft  as  the  pillow  of  her  slumbers ! 

Through  groves  of  palm 

Sigh  gales  of  balm, 
Fire-flies  on  the  air  are  wheeling ; 

While  through  the  gloom 

Comes  soft  perfume, 
The  distant  beds  of  flowers  revealing. 

O  wake  and  live ! 

No  dream  can  give 
A  shadowed  bliss,  the  real  excelling; 

No  longer  sleep. 

From  lattice  peep. 
And  list  the  tale  that  Love  is  tdling. 


Farewell!  Farewell!  the  voice  you 
hear 

Has  left  its  last  soft  tone  with  you ; 
Its  next  must  join  the  seaward  cheer. 

And  shout  among  the  shoutingcrew. 

The  accents  which  I  scarce  could  form 
Beneath  your  frown's  controlling 
check. 

Must  give  the  word,  above  the  storm, 
To  cut  the  mast,  and  clear  the  wreck. 

The  timid  eye  I  dared  not  raise, 
The  hand,  that  shook  when  pressed 
to  thine, 

Must  point  the  guns  upon  the  chase — 
Must  bid  the  deadly  cutlass  shine. 

To  all  I  love,  or  hope,  or  fear, 
Honour,  or  own,  a  long  adieu ! 

To  all  that  life  has  soft  and  dear. 
Farewell !  save  memory  of  you  I 


Claud  Halcro  stPigs  or  rwaUs:— 

And  you  shall  deal  the  funeral  dole ; 

Ay,  deal  it,  mother  mine. 
To  weary  body,  and  to  heavy  soul. 

The  white  bread  and  the  wine. 

And  you   shall  deal   my  horses  of 
pride; 

Ay,  deal  them,  mother  mine ; 
And  you  shall  deal  my  lands  so  wide. 

And  deal  my  castles  nine. 

But  deal  not  vengeance  for  the  deed. 
And  deal  not  for  the  crime ; 

The  body  to  its  place,  and  the  soul  to 
Heaven's  grace. 
And  the  rest  in  God's  own  time. 


Saint  Magnuscontrol  thee,  that  martyr 

of  treason ; 
Saint  Ronan  rebuke  thee,  ym\h  rhyme 

and  with  reason ; 
By  the  mass  of  Saint  Martin,  the  might 

of  Saint  Mary, 
Be  thou  gone,  or  thy  weird  shall  be 

worse  if  thou  tarry  1 
If  of  good,  go  hence  and  hallow  thee  ;— 
If  of  ill,  let  the  earth  swallow  thee  ;— 
If  thou  *rt  of  air,  let  the  grey  mist  fold 

thee;— 
If  of  earth,  let  the  swart  mine  boU 

thee;— 
If  a  Pixie,  seek  thy  ring ; — 
If  a  Nixie,  seek  thy  spring ; — 
If  on  middle  earth  thou  'st  been 
Slave  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  sin, 
Hast  eat  the  bread  of  toil  and  stiife. 
And  dree'd  the  lot  which  men  call  life : 
Begone  to  thy  stone !  for  thy  colBn  is 

scant  of  thee, 
The  worm,  thy  play-f<rilow,  wails  for 

the  want  of  thee : 
Hence,  houseless  ghost !  let  the  earth 

hide  thee. 
Till  Michael  shall  blow  the  blast,  see 

that  there  thou  bide  thee  !— 
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Phantom,  fly  hence!  take  the  Cross 

for  a  token. 
Hence   pass    till    Hallowmass !— my 

spell  is  spoken. 

Where  corpse-light 

Dances  bright, 

Be  it  by  day  or  night, 

Be  it  by  light  or  dark. 

There  shall  corpse  lie  stiff  and  stark. 

MsNSEFUL  maiden  ne'er  should  rise, 
Till  the  first  beam  tinge  the  skies ; 
Silk-fringed  eyelids  still  should  close, 
Till  the  sun  has  kissM  the  rose ; 
Maiden*s  foot  we  should  not  view, 
Mark'd  with  tiny  print  on  dew. 
Till  the  opening  flowerets  spread 
Carpet  meet  for  beauty's  tread. 
Chap.  XXIII. 


NoRNA  sntgs  or  rtciUs :  — 

Champion,  famed  for  warlike  toil. 
Art  thou  silent,  Ribolt  Troil? 
Sand,  and  dust,  and  pebbly  stones, 
Are  leaving  bare  thy  giant  bones. 
Who  dared  touch  the  wild  beards  skin 
Ye  slumber'd  on,  while  life  was  in  ? 
A  ivoman  now,  or  babe,  may  come 
And  cast  the  covering  from  thy  tomb. 

Yet  be  not  wrathful,  Chief,  nor  blight 
Mine  eyes  or  ears  with  sound  or  sight ! 
I  come  not,  with  unhallowM  tread. 
To  wake  the  slumbers  of  the  dead, 
Or  lay  thy  giant  reliques  bare ; 
But  what  I  seek  thou  well  canst  spare. 
Be  it  to  my  hand  allow'd 
To  shear  a  merk*s  weight  from  thy 

shroud ; 
Yet  leave  thee  sheeted  lead  enough 
To  shield  thy  bones  from  weather 

rough. 


See,  I  draw  my  magic  knife : 
Never,  while  thou  wert  in  life, 
Lay'st  thou  still  for  sloth  or  fear, 
When  point  and  edge  were  glittering 

near; 
See,  the  cerements  now  I  sever— 
Waken  now,  or  sleep  for  ever ! 
Thou  wilt  not  wake — the  deed  is  done ! 
The  prize  I  sought  is  fairly  won. 

Thanks,  Ribolt,  thanks ;  for  this  the 

sea 
Shall  smooth  its  ruffled  crest  for  thee, 
And  while  afar  its  billows  foam. 
Subside  to  i>eace  near  Ribolt's  tomb. 
Thanks,  Ribolt,  thanks;  for  this  the 

might 
Of  wild  winds  raging  at  their  height. 
When  to  thy  place  of  slumber  nigh. 
Shall  soflen  to  a  lullaby. 

She,  the  dame  of  doubt  and  dread. 
Noma  of  the  Fitful-head, 
Mighty  in  her  own  despite, 
Miserable  in  her  might. 
In  despair  and  frenzy  great. 
In  her  greatness  desolate, 
Wisest,  wickedest  who  lives, — 
Well  can  keep  the  word  she  gives. 
Chap.  XXV. 


NoRNA  rmUs : — 

Thou,  so  needful,  yet  so  dread, 
With  cloudy  crest,  and  wing  of  red ; 
Thou,  without  whose  genial  breath 
The  North  would  sleep  the  sleep  of 

death; 
Who  deign'st  to  warm  the   cottage 

hearth. 
Yet  huris  proud  palaces  to  earth, — 
Brightest,  keenest  of  the  Powers, 
Which  form  and  rule  this  world  of 

ours, 
With  my  rhyme  of  Runic,  I 
Thank  thee  for  thy  agency 
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Old  Reimkennar,  to  thy  art 
Mother  Hertha  sends  her  part ; 
She,  whose  gracious  bounty  gives 
Needful  food  for  all  that  lives. 
From  the  deep  mine  of  the  North 
Came  the  mjrstic  metal  forth, 
DoomM  amidst  disjointed  stones. 
Long  to  cere  a  champion*s  bones, 
Disinhumed  my  charms  to  aid — 
Mother  Earth,  my  thanks  are  paid. 

Girdle  of  our  islands  dear, 
Element  of  Water,  hear! 
Thou  whose  power  can  overwhelm 
Broken  mounds  and  ruin'd  realm 

On  the  lowly  Belgian  strand ; 
All  thy  fiercest  rage  can  never 
Of  our  soil  a  furlong  sever 

From  our  rock-defended  land ; 
Play  then  gently  thou  thy  part, 
To  assist  old  Noma*s  art. 

Elements,  each  other  greeting, 
Gifts  and  power  attend  your  meeting. 

Thou,  that  over  billows  dark 
Safely  send*st  the  fisher*s  bark. 
Giving  him  a  path  and  motion 
Through  the  wilderness  of  ocean  ; 
Thou,  that  when  the  billows  brave  ye, 
0*erthe  shelves  canst  drive  the  navy, — 
Didst  thou  chafe  as  one  neglected, 
While  thy  brethren  were  respected  ? 
To  appease  thee,  see,  I  tear 
This  full  grasp  of  grizzled  hair; 
Oft  thy  breath  hath  through  it  sung. 
Softening  to  my  magic  tongue ; 
Now,  'tis  thine  to  bid  it  fly 
Through  the  wide  expanse  of  sky, 
*Mid  the  countless  swarms  to  sail 
Of  wild-fowl  wheeling  on  thy  gale; 
Take  thy  portion  and  rejoice, — 
Spirit,  thou  hast  heard  my  voice ! 

She  who  sits  by  haunted  well. 
Is  subject  to  the  Nixie's  spell ; 


She  who  walks  on  lonely  beach. 
To  the  Mermaid's  charmM  speech; 
She  who  walks  round  ring  of  green. 
Offends  the  peevish  Fairy  Queen ; 
And  she  who  takes  rest  in  the  Dwar- 

fie's  cave, 
A  weary  weird  of  woe  shall  have. 

By  ring,  by  spring,  by  cave,  by  shore, 
Minna  Troil  has  braved  all  this  and 

more; 
And  yet  hath  the  root  of  her  sorrow 

and  ill, 
A  source  that's  more  deep  and  more 

mystical  still. 

Thou  art  within  a  demon's  hold, 
More  wise  than  Heims,  more  strong 

than  TroUd ; 
No  siren  sings  so  sweet  as  he, 
No  fay  springs  lighter  on  the  lea ; 
No  elfin  power  hath  half  the  art 
To  soothe,   to   move,  to  wring   the 

heart,— 
Life-blood  from  the  cheek  to  drain, 
Drench  the  eye,  and  dry  the  vein. 
Maiden,  ere  we  farther  go. 
Dost  thou  note  me,  ay  or  no ! 


I  mark  thee,  my  mother,  both  word, 

look,  and  sign ; 
Speak  on  with  thy  riddle— to  read  it 

be  mine. 

NORNA. 

Mark  me !  for  the  word  I  speak 
Shall  bring  the  colour  to  thy  cheek. 
This  leaden  heart,  so  light  of  cost. 
The  symbol  of  a  treasure  lost. 
Thou  shalt  wear  in  hope  and  in  peace. 
That  the  cause  of  thy  sickness  and 

sorrow  may  cease. 
When  crimson   foot   meets  crimson 

hand 
In  the  Martyr's  Aisle,  and  in  Orkney 

land. 
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Be  patient,  be  patient;   for  Patience 

hath  power 
To  ward  us  in  danger,  like  mantle  in 

shower ; 
A  fairy  gift  you  best  may  hold 
In  a  chain  of  &iiy  gold ; 
The  chain  and  the  gift  are  each  a  true 

token, 
That  not  without  warrant  oM  Noma 

hath  spoken ; 
But  thy  nearest  and  dearest  must  never 

behold  them, 
Till  time  shall  accomplish  the  truths 

I  have  told  them. 
Chap.  XXVIII. 


The  Pedlar  sings  his  wares  :— 

PooRsinners  whom  the  snake  deceives, 
Are  fain  to  cover  them  with  leaves. 
Zetland  hath  no  leaves,  'tis  true. 
Because  that  trees  are  none,  or  few ; 
But  we  have  flax  and  taits  of  woo*, 
For  linen  cloth  and  wadmaal  blue ; 
And  we  have  many  foreign  knacks 
Of  finer  waft,  than  woo'  or  flax. 
Ye  gallant  Lambmas  lads  appear. 
And  bring  your  Lambmas  sisters  here, 
Bryce  Snailsfoot  spares  not  cost  or 

care, 
To  pleasure  every  gentle  pair. 

Chap.  XXXII. 


MOTTOES. 

Tis  not  alone  the  scene;    the  man, 

Anselmo, 
The  man  finds  sympathies  in  these 

wild  wastes^ 
And  roughly  tumbling  seas,   which 

fairer  views 
And  smoother  waves  deny  him. 

Andent  Drama. 
Chap.  II. 


This  is  no  pilgrim's  morning  :   yon 

grey  mist. 
Lies  upon  hill  and  dale,  and  field  and 

forest. 
Like  the  dun  wimple  of  a  new-made 

widow. 
And,  by  my  faith,  although  my  heart 

be  soft, 
I  'd  rather  hear  that  widow  weep  and 

sigh, 
And  tell  the  virtues  of  the  dear  departed, 
Than,  when   the  tempest  sends  his 

voice  abroad, 
Be  subject  to  its  fury. 

Th$  Double  Nuptials. 
Chap.  IV. 

She  does   no  work  by  lialves,  yon 

raving  ocean ; 
Engulphing  those  she  strangles,  her 

wild  womb 
Affords  the  mariners  whom  she  hath 

dealt  on, 
Their  death  at  once,  and  sepulchre. 

Old  Play. 
Chap.  vii. 

This  is  a  gentle  trader,  and  a  prudent 

He 's  no  Autolycus,  to  blear  your  eye. 

With   quips   of  worldly  gauds    and 
gamesomeness ; 

But  seasons  all  his  glittering  mer- 
chandise 

With  wholesome  doctrine  suited  to 
the  use, 

As  men  sauce  goose  with  sage  and 
rosemary. 

Old  Play. 
Chap.  IX. 

All  your  ancient  customs, 
And    long-descended     usages,      Til 

change. 
Ye  shall  not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  speak, 
nor  move, 

D  d  3 
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Think,  look,  ^r  walk,  as  ye  were 

wont  to  do; 
Even  your  marriage-beds  shall  know 

mutation ; 
The  bride  shall  have  the  stock,  the 

groom  the  wall ; 
For  all  old  practice  will  I  turn  and 

change, 
And  call  it  reformation^marry,  will  I ! 
'  Ti$  Even  that  we  *r€  at  Odds, 
Chap.  XI. 

We'll  keep  our  customs — what  is 

law  itself. 
But  old  established  custom!     What 

religion, 
(I  mean,  with  one-half  of  the  men 

that  use  it,) 
Save  the  good  use  and  wont  that 

carries  them 
To  worship  how  and  where   their 

fathers  worshipped! 
All  things  resolve  in  custom — we'll 

keep  ours. 

OldPl<^. 
Chap.  XIV. 

See  yonder  woman,  whom  our  swains 

revere, 
And  dread  in  secret,  while  they  take 

her  counsel 
When  sweetheart  shall  be  kind,  or 

when  cross  dame  shall  die; 
Where  lurks  the  thief  who  stole  the 

silver  tankard. 
And  how  the  pestilent  murrain  may 

be  cured; — 
This  sage  adviser's  mad,  stark  mad, 

my  friend ; 
Yet,  in  her  madness,  hath  the  art  and 

cunning 
To  wring  fools'  secrets  from  their 

inmost  bosoms. 
And  pay  inquirers  with  the  coin  they 

gave  her.  Old  Play, 

Chap.  xxiz. 


What  ho,  my  jovial  mates !  come  on ! 

we'll  firolic  it 
Like  fiEuries  frisking  in    the    merry 

moonshine. 
Seen  by  the  curtal  friar,  who,  from 

some  christening. 
Or  some  blithe  bridal,  hies  belated 

cell-ward ; — 
He  starts,  and  changes  his  bold  bottle 

swagger 
To  churchman'space  professional,  and, 

ransacking 
His  treacherous  memory  for   some 

holy  hymn. 
Finds  but  the  roundel  of  the  midnight 

catch. 

OldPUc. 
Chap.  XXX. 

IsTRTVE  like  to  the  vessel  in  the  tideway. 
Which,  lacking  favouring  breeze,  hath 

not  the  power 
To  stem  the  powerful  current.     Even 

so. 
Resolving  daily  to  forsake  my  vices. 
Habit,  strong  circumstance^  renew'd 

temptation. 
Sweep  me  to  sea  again.     O  heavenly 

breath, 
Fill  thou  my  sails,  and  aid  the  feeble 

vessel, 
Which   ne'er  can  reach  the  blessed 

port  without  thee ! 

'Tis  Odds  when  Evens  meet 
Chap.  xxxu. 

Parental  love,  my  fnend,  has  power 

o'er  wisdom, 
And  is  the  charm,  which,  like  the 

falconer's  lure. 
Can  bring  from  heaven  the  highest 

soaring  spirits. 
So,  when  iamed  Prosper  doff'd  his 

magic  robe. 
It  was  Miranda  pluck'd  it  from  his 

shoulders.  Old  PUfy. 

Chap,  xxxiu. 
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Hark  totheinsultloud,  the  bittersneer, 
The   fierce  threat  answering  to  the 

brutal  jeer ; 
Oaths  flylike  pistol-shots,  and  vengeful 

words 
Clash  with  each  other  like  conflicting 

swords. 
The  robber's  quarrel  by  such  sounds 

is  shown. 
And  true  men  have  some  chance  to 

gain  their  own. 

Captivity  f  a  Poem, 
Chap.  XXXIV. 


XV. 

FROM  THE  FORTUNES  OF 
NIGEL. 

MOTTOSS. 

Now  Scot  and  English  are  agreed. 
And   Saunders  hastes  to  cross   the 

Tweed, 
Where,    such    the    splendours    that 

attend  him. 
His  very  mother  scarce  had  ken'd 

hinu 
His  metamorphosis  behold. 
From  Glasgow  frieze  to  cloth  of  gold ; 
His  back-sword,  with  the  iron  hilt. 
To  rapier,  iairiy  hatched  and  gilt ; 
Was  ever  seen  a  gallant  braver ! 
His  very  bonnet 's  grown  a  beaver. 

The  RefomuUicn, 
Chap.  I. 

This,  sir,  is  one  among  the  Seignory, 
Has  wealth  at  will,  and  will  to  use 

his  wealth. 
And  wit  to  increase  it     Marry,  his 

worst  folly 
lies  in  a  thriftless  sort  of  charity, 


That  goes  a-gadding  sometimes  after 

objects. 
Which  wise  men  will  not  see  when 

thrust  upon  them. 

The  Old  Couple. 
Chap.  II. 

Ay,  sir,  the  clouted  shoe  hath  ofttimes 

craft  in  \ 
As  says  the  rustic  proverb ;  and  your 

citizen, 
In*s  grogram  suit,   gold  chain,  and 

well-blackM  shoes. 
Bears  under  his  flat  cap  ofttimes  a 

brain 
Wiser  than  bums  beneath  the  cap 

and  feather, 
Or   seethes   within   the   sUtesman's 

velvet  nightcap. 

Read  me  my  Riddle. 
Chap.  IV. 

Wherefore  come  ye  not  to  court  ? 
Certain  'tis  the  rarest  sport ; 
There  are  silks  and  jewels  glistening, 
Prattling  fools  and  wise  men  listening, 
Bullies  among  brave  men  justling, 
Beggars  amongst  nobles  bustling ; 
Low-breathM  talkers,  minion  Ibpers, 
Cutting  honest  throats  by  whispers ; 
Wherefore  come  ye  not  to  court  ? 
Skelton  swears  'tis  glorious  sport. 

SkeltoH  SMtonizeth, 
Chap.  V. 

O,  I  do  know  him;  'tis  the  mouldy 

lemon 
Which  our  court  wits  will  wet  their 

lips  withal, 
When  they  would  sauce  their  honied 

conversation 
With     somewhat     sharper     flavour. 

Marry,  sir. 
That  virtue  's  wellnigh  left  him ;  all 

the  juice 

Dds 
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That  was  so  sharp  and  poignant,  is 

squeezed  out ; 
While    the   poor   rind,   although   as 

sour  as  ever, 
Must  season  soon  the  draff  we  give 

our  grunters, 
For  two-Iegg'd  things  are  weary  on  't. 
Th€  Chamberlain — A  Comedy. 
Chap.  VI. 

Things  needful  we  have  thought  on  ; 

but  the  thing 
Of  all    most    needful  — that    which 

Scripture  terms, 
As  if  alone  it  merited  regard, 
The   ONE  thing   needful — that's  yet 

unconsidered. 


Chap.  VII. 


The  Chamberlain, 


Ah  !    mark    the    matron    well — ^and 

laugh  not,  Harry, 
At   her  old   steeple -hat   and   velvet 

guard — 
I  Ve  caird  her  like  the  earof  Dionysius; 
I  mean   that   ear-form'd  vault,   built 

o*er  the  dungeon, 
To  catch  the  groans  and  discontented 

murmurs 
Of  his  poor  bondsmen.     Even  so  doth 

Martha 
Drink  up,  for  her  own  purpose,  all 

that  passes, 
Or  is  supposed  to  pass,  in  this  wide 

city; 
She  can  retail  it  too,  if  that  her  profit 
Shall  call  on  her  to  do  so  ;  and  retail  it 
For  your  advantage,  so  that  you  can 

make 
Your  profit  jump  with  hers. 

The  Conspiracy, 
Chap.  VIII. 

Bid  not  thy  fortune  troll  upon  the 

whirls 
Of  yonder  dancing  cubes  of  mottled 

bone; 


And  drown  it  not,  like  Egjqjt's  rojral 

harlot, 
Dissolving    her    rich    pearl    in    the 

brimmed  wine-cup. 
These  arc  the  arts,  Lothario,  which 

shrink  acres 
Into  brief  yards — bringsteriing  pounds 

to  farthings. 
Credit    to    infamy;    and    the   poor 

Who  might  have  lived  an  honoured, 

easy  life, 
To  ruin,  and  an  unregarded  grave. 

The  Changes. 
Chap.  X. 


This  is  the  very  barn-yard, 
Where  muster  daily  the  prime  coda 

o'  the  game, 
Ruffle   their  pinions,  crow   till  they 

are  hoarse. 
And  spar  about  a  barieycom.     Here, 

too,  chickens. 
The     callow,     unfledged    brood    of 

forward  folly, 
Learn  first  to  rear  the  crest,  and  aim 

the  spur. 
And  tune  their  note  like  full-plumed 

Chanticleer. 


Chap.  zii. 


The  Bear  Garden. 


Let  the  proud  salmon  gorge  the 
feather  d  hook. 

Then  strike,  and  then  you  have  him. 
He  will  wince ; 

Spin  out  your  line  that  it  shall  whistle 
from  you 

Some  twenty  yards  or  so,  yet  yoo 
shall  have  him. 

Marry !  you  must  have  patience ;  the 
stout  rock 

Which  is  his  trust,  hath  edges  some- 
thing sharp; 
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And  the  deep  pool  hath   ooze  and 

sludge  enough 
To  mar  your  fislung — ^"less  you  are 
more  careful. 

Albion  or  the  DoubU  Kings. 
Chap.  XIII. 


GrvE  way !  give  way !  I  must  and 
will  have  justice ; 

And  tell  me  not  of  privilege  and  place ; 

Where  I  am  injured,  there  1*11  sue 
redress. 

Look  to  it,  every  one  who  bars  my 
access ; 

I  have  a  heart  to  feel  the  injury, 

A  hand  to  rig^t  myself,  and,  by  my 
honour, 

That  hand  shall  grasp  what  grey- 
beard Law  denies  me. 


Chap.  xvi. 


The  Chamberlain. 


Come  hither,  young  one.    Mark  me ! 

Thou  art  now 
'Mongst  men  o'  the  sword,  that  live 

by  reputation 
More    than    by    constant     income. 

Single-suited 
They  are,  I  grant  you;  yet^ach  single 

suit 
Maintains,    on    the    rough   guess,    a 

thousand  followers ; 
And  they  be  men,  who,  hazarding 

their  all, 
Needful  apparel,  necessary  income. 
And  human  body,  and  immortal  soul, 
Do    in   the   very   deed   but   hazard 

nothing — 
So  strictly  is  that  all  bound  in  re- 
version ; 
Clothes  to  the  broker,  income  to  the 

usurer, 
And  body  to  disease,  and  soul  to 

the  foul  fiend ; 


Who  laughs  to  see   Soldadoes  and 

fooladoes, 
Play  better  than  himself  his  game 
on  earth. 

The  Mohocks. 
Chap.  XVII. 

Mother.   What!  dazzled  by  a  fiash 
of  Cupid's  mirror 
With  which  the  boy,  as  mortal  urchins 

wont. 
Flings  back  the  sunbeam  in  the  eye  of 

passengers, 
Then  laughs  to  see  them  stumble  I 

Daughter.  Mother!  no; 

It  was  a  lightning^flash  which  dazzled 

me, 
And  never  shall  these  eyes  see  true 
again. 

Beef  and  Puddings 
An  Old  English  Comedy. 

Chap.  XVIII. 

By  this  good  light,  a  wench  of  match- 
less mettle  I 

This  were  a  leaguer-lass  to  love  a  sol- 
dier, 

Tobind  his  wounds,  and  kiss  his  bloody 
brow, 

And  sing  a  roundel  as  she  helped  to 
arm  him. 

Though  the  rough  foeman's  drums 
were  beat  so  nigh. 

They  seem'd  to  bear  the  burden. 

Old  Play. 
Chap,  XIX. 

Credit  me,  friend,  it  hath  been  ever 

thus, 
Since  the  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat. 
False  man  hath  sworn,  and  woman 

hath  believed — 
Repented  and  reproach'd,  and  then 

believed  once  more. 

The  New  World. 
Chap.  XX. 
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Rove  not  from  pole  to  pole — the  man 

Unlooses  allow  favouriteties on  earth; 

lives  here 

And  well  if  they  are  such  as  may  be 

Whose  razor's  only  equaird  by  his 

answer*d 

beer; 

In  yonder  world,  where  all  is  judged 

And  where,  in  either  sense,  the  cock- 

of truly. 

ney-put 

OWPfcy. 

May,  if  he  pleases,  get  confounded  cut. 

Chap.  XXV. 

For  tfu  Sign  of  an  Alehouse  kept 

by  a  Bather, 

Give  us  good  voyage,  gentle  stream ; 

we  stun  not 

Chap.  XXI. 

Thy  sober  ear  with  sounds  of  revelry, 

Wake  not  the  slumbering  echoes  of 

Chance  will  not  do  the  work.  Chance 

thy  banks 

sends  the  breeze ; 

With  voice  of  flute  and  horn  ;   we  do 

But  if  the  pilot  slumber  at  the  helm, 

but  seek 

On  the  broad  pathway  of  thy  swelling 

the  port 

bosom 

May   dash  us  on  the  shelves.    The 

To  glide  in  silent  safety. 

steersman*s  part  is  vigilance. 

The  Dout^  BruUl. 

Blow  it  or  rough  or  smooth. 

Chap.  XXVI. 

OldPU^, 

Chap.  XXII. 

This  way   lie  safety    and    a    sure 

retreat; 

This  is  the  time :  Heaven's  maiden- 

Yonder    lie     danger,     shame,    and 

sentinel 

punishment. 

Hathquittedher  high  watch ;  thelesser 

Most  welcome  danger  then— nay,  let 

spangles 

me  say, 

Are  paling  one  by  one ;  give  me  the 

Though  spoke  with  swelling  heart- 

ladder 

welcome  e*en  shame ; 

And  the  short  lever ;  bid  Antony 

And  welcome  punishment — for,  caD 

Keep  with  his  carabine  the  wicket- 

me  guilty, 

gate; 

I   do  but  ^y  the  tax  that's  due  to 

And  do  thou  bare  thy  knife  and  follow 

justice  ; 

me, 

And  caJl  me  guiltless, then  that  punish- 

For we  will  in  and  do  it.    Darkness 

ment 

like  this 

Is  shame  to  those  alone  who  do  in- 

Is dawning  of  our  fortunes. 

flict  it. 

OldPli^, 

The  Tribunal. 

Chap.  XXIV. 

Chap,  xxvii. 

Death  finds  us  'mid  our  plajrthings — 

How  fares  the  man  on  whom  good 

snatches  us, 

men  would  look 

As  a  cross  nurse  mig^t  do  a  wajrward 

With  eyes  where  scorn  and  censure 

child. 

combated. 

From  all  our  toys  and  baubles.     His 

But  that  kind  Christian    love  hath 

rough  call 

taught  the  lesson— 
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That  they  who  merit  most  contempt 

and  hate, 
Do  most  deserve  our  pity. 

OUPlay. 
Chap.  XXIX. 

Marry,  come  up,  sir,  with  your  gentle 

blood! 
Here  *s  a  red  stream  beneath  this  coarse 

blue  doublet. 
That  warms  the  heart  as  kindly  as  if 

drawn 
From  the  far  source  of  old  Assyrian 

kings. 
Who  first  made  mankind  subject  to 

their  sway. 

Old  Play, 
Chap.  XXXI. 

We  are  not  worse  at  once :  the  course 

of  evil 
Begins  so  slowly,  and  from  such  slight 

source, 
An  in&nt's  hand  might  stem  its  breach 

with  clay ; 
But  let  the  stream  get  deeper,  and 

philosophy — 
Ay,  and  religion  too,~  shall  strive  in 

vain 
To  turn  the  headlong  torrent. 

Old  May. 
Chap.  XXXV. 


XVI. 

FROM    PEVERIL    OF    THE 
PEAK. 

MOTTOES. 

Why  then,  we  will  have  bellowing  of 

beeves. 
Broaching  of  barrels,  brandishing  of 

spigots ; 


Blood  shall  flow  freely,  but  it  shall  be 

gore 
Of  herds  and  flocks,  and  venison  and 

poultry, 
Join'd  to  the  brave  heart's-blood  of 

John-a-Barleycom'4 

Chap.n.  O"^'^- 

Here  *s  neither  want  of  appetites  nor 

mouths ; 
Pray  Heaven  we  be  not  scant  of  meat 

or  mirth ! 

Chap.m.  OW^'-^- 

No,  sir,  I  will  not  pledge  :  I  'm  one  of 

those 
Who  think  good  wine  needs  neither 

bush  nor  preface 
To  make  it  welcome.    I  f  you  doubt  my 

word, 
Fill  the  quart*cup,  and  see  if  I  will 

choke  on  't. 

Old  Play. 
Chap.  IV. 

Ascasto,  Can  she  not  speak  ? 

Oswald.    If  speech  be  only  in  ac- 
cented sounds, 

Framed  by  the  tongue  and  lips,  the 
maiden 's  dumb ; 

But  if  by  quick  and  apprehensive  look, 

By  motion,  sign,  and  glance,  to  give 
each  meaning. 

Express  as  clothed  in  language,  be 
term'd  speech. 

She  hath  that  wondrous  faculty ;  for 
her  eyes, 

Like  the  bright  stars  of  heaven,  can 
hold  discourse, 

Though  it  be  mute  and  soundless. 

Old  Play. 
Chap.  XVI. 

This  is  a  love  meeting !  See  the  maiden 

mourns, 
And  the  sad  suitor  bends  his  looks  on 

earth. 
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There's  more  bath  passed  between 

them  than  belongs 
To  Love's  sweet  sorrows. 

Old  Play, 
Chap.  xvu. 

Now,  hoist  the  anchor,  mates;  and 

let  the  sails 
Give  their  broad  bosom  to  the  buxom 

wind, 
Like  lass  that  wooes  a  lover. 

AMOMymcus. 
Chap.  XIX. 


He  was  a  fellow  in  a  peasant's  garb  ; 
Yet  one  could  censure  you  a  wood- 
cock's carving, 
Like  any  courtier  at  the  ordinary. 
TktOrdmofy. 
Chap.  XXII. 

We  meet)  as  men  see  phantoms  in  a 

dream, 
Which  glide  and  sigh,  and  sign,  and 

move  their  lips. 
But  make  no  sound  ;  or,  if  they  utter 

voice, 
Tis  but  a  low  and  undistinguish'd 

moaning. 
Which  has  nor  word  nor  sense   of 

utter'd  sound. 

Tk€  Chieftain. 
Chap.  XXIV. 

The  course  of  human  life  is  changeful 

stUl 
As  is  the  fickle  wind  and  wandering 

rill; 
Or,  like  the  light  dance  which  the  wild 

breeze  weaves 
Amidst  the  faded  race  of  fallen  leaves; 
Which   now  its  breath  bears  down, 

now  tosses  high, 
Beats  to  the  earth,  or  wafts  to  middle 

sky. 


Such,  and  so  varied,  the  precArions 

play 
Of  fate   with   man,   frail   tenant  of 
a  day  I 

AnoMymoas, 
Chap.  XXV. 

Necessity,  thou  best  of  peacemakers, 
As  well  as  surest  prompter  of  inven- 
tion— 
Help  us  to  composition  I 

Anonyfrnms, 
Chap.  XXVI. 

This  is  some  creature  of  the  elements 
Most  like  your    sea-gull.      He    can 

wheel  and  whistle 
His  screaming  song,  e'en  when  the 

storm  is  loudest; 
Take  for  his  sheeted  couch  the  restless 

foam 
Of  the  wild  wave-crest ;   slumber  in 

the  calm, 
And  dally  with  the  storm.    Yet  'tis  a 

gull, 
An  arrant  gull,  with  all  this. 

The  Chieflauu 
Chap.  XXVII. 

I  FEAR  the  devil  worst  when  gown  and 

cassock, 
Or,  in  the  lack  of  them,  old  Calvin's 

cloak, 
Conceals  his  cloven  hoof. 

Artonymotis. 
Chap.  XXXI. 

'Tis  the  black  ban-dog  of  our  jaJL 

Pray  look  on  him. 
But  at  a  wary  distance;  rouse  him 

not — 
He  bays  not  till  he  worries. 

The  Black  Dog  ofNeufga^ 
Chap.  XXXIII. 
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'  Speak  not  of  niceness,  when  there 's 

chance  of  wreck,* 
The  captain  said,  as  ladies  writhed 

their  neck 
To  see  the  dying  dolphin   flap  the 

deck: 
•  If  we  go  down,  on  us  these  gentry 

sup; 
We  dine  upon  them,  if  we  haul  them 

up. 
Wise  men  applaud  us  when  we  eat 

the  eaters, 
As  the  devil  laughs  when  keen  folks 

cheat  the  cheaters/ 

The  Sea  Voyage. 
Chap,  xzxviii. 

Contentions  fierce, 
Ardent,  and  dire,  spring  from  no  petty 
cause. 

Albion. 
Chap.  XL. 

He  came  amongst  them  like  a  new- 
raised  spirit. 

To  speak  of  dreadful  judgments  that 
impend. 

And  of  the  wrath  to  come. 

The  Reformer, 
Chap.  XLiii. 

And  some  for  safety  took  the  dreadful 

leap; 
Some  for  the  voice  of  Heaven  seem'd 

calling  them ; 
Some  for  advancement,  or  for  lucre's 

sake — 
I  leap'd  in  frolic. 

The  Dream. 
Chap.  xuv. 

High  feasting  was  there  there;  the 

gilded  roofs 
I^ung    to    the    wassail-health;     the 

dancer's  step 
Sprung  to  the  chord  responsive ;  the 

gay  gamester 


To  fate's  disposal  flung  his  heap  of  gold, 
And  laugh*d  alike  when  it  increased 

or  lessen'd : 
Such  virtue  hath  court-air  to  teach  us 

patience 
Which  schoolmen  preach  in  vain. 

Why  come  ye  not  to  Court? 
Chap.  XLV. 

Hire  stand  I  tight-and  trim, 
Quick  of  eye,  though  little  of  limb ; 
He  who  denieth  the  word  I  have 

spoken, 
Betwixt  him  and  me  shall  lances  be 

broken. 

Lay  of  the  Little  John  de  Saintre'. 
Chap.  XLvi. 


XVII. 


FROM    QUENTIN 
DURWARD. 

COUNTY  GUY. 
Ah  t  County  Guy,  the  hour  is  nigh. 

The  sun  has  left  the  lea. 
The  orange  flower  perfumes  the  bower, 

The  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 
The  lark,  his  lay  who  thrill'd  all  day, 

Sits  hush'd  his  partner  nigh  ; 
Breeze,  bird,  and  flower,  confess  the 
hour, 

But  where  is  County  Guy? 

The  .village  maid  steals  through  the 
shade. 

Her  shepherd's  suit  to  hear; 
To  beauty  shy,  by  lattice  high, 

Sings  high-bom  Cavalier. 
The  star  of  Love,  all  stars  above. 

Now  reigns  o'er  earth  and  sky ; 
And  high  and  low  the  influence  know. 

But  where  is  County  Guy  I 

Chap.  IV. 
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MOTTOES. 

Full  in  the  midst  a  mighty  pile  arose 
Where  iron-grated  gates  their  strength 

oppose 
To  each  invading  step ;  and  strong 

and  steep 
The  'battled  walls  rose  up,  the  fosse 

sunk  deep. 
Slow  round  the   fortress  rolled  the 

sluggish  stream. 
And  high  in  middle  air  the  warder's 

turrets  gleam. 

Chap.  III. 

Painters  show  Cupid  blind  Hath 
Hymen  eyes? 

Or  is  his  sight  warp'd  by  those  spec- 
tacles 

Wliich  parents,  guardians,  and  ad- 
visers lend  him, 

That  he  may  look  through  them  on 
lands  and  mansions, 

On  jewels,  gold,  and  all  such  rich 
donations. 

And  see  their  value  ten  times 
magnified  ? — 

Methinks  'twill  brook  a  question. 

Thf  Miserits  of  Enforctd  Marriage, 
Chap.  XI. 

This  is  a  lecturer  so  skiU'd  in  policy, 
That  (no  disparagement  to  Satan's 

cunning) 
He  well  might  read  a  lesson  to  the 

devU, 
And    teach    the    old    seducer    new 

temptations. 

Chap.  XII. 

Talk  not  of  kings — I  scorn  the  poor 

comparison : 
I  am  a  sage,  and  can  command  the 

elements; 


At  least  men  think  I  can ;  and  on  that 

thought 
I  found  unbounded  empire. 

Atbutnaaar. 
Chap.  XIII. 

I  SEE  thee  yet,    fair    France — thou 

favour'd  land 
Of  art  and  nature — thou  art  still  before 

me; 
Thy  sons,  to  whom  their  labour  is  a 

sport. 
So  well  thy  g^tefiil  soil  returns  its 

tribute; 
Thy  sun-burnt  daughters,  with  their 

laughing  eyes 
And  glossy  raven-locks.  But,  favoured 

France, 
Thou  hast  had  many  a  tale  of  woe  to  ten, 
In  ancient  times  as  now. 

Chap.  XIV. 

He  was  a  son  of  Egypt,  as  he  told  me, 

And  one  descended  from  those  dread 
magicians, 

Who  waged  rash  war,  when  Israel 
dwelt  in  Goshen, 

With  Israel  and  her  Prophet— match- 
ing rod 

With  his  the  sons  of  Levi's— and 
encountering 

Jehovah's  miracles  with  incantations, 

Till  upon  Egypt  came  the  avenging 
Angel, 

And  those  proud  sages  wept  for  their 
first-born. 

As  wept  the  unletter*d  peasant. 

AttoHyrmtHSm 
Chap.  XV. 

Rescue  or  none,  Sir  Knight,  I  am 

your  captive ; 
Deal  with  me  what  your  nobleness 

suggests — 
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Thinking  the  chance  of  war  may  one 

day  place  you 
Where  I  must  now  be  reckonM— i*  the 

roU 
Of  melancholy  prisoners. 

Anonymous, 
Chap.  XXIV. 

No  human  quality  is  so  well  wove 

In  warp  and  woof,  but  there's  some 
flaw  in  it ; 

IVe  known  a  brave  man  fly  a  shep- 
herd's cur, 

A  wise  man  so  demean  him,  drivelling 
idiocy 

Had  wellnigh  been  ashamed  on't 
For  your  crafty. 

Your  worldly-wise  man,  he,  above 
the  rest, 

Weaves  his  own  snares  so  fine,  he 's 
often  caught  in  them. 

Old  Play, 
Chap.  XXV. 

When  princes  meet,  astrologers  may 

mark  it 
An     ominous    conjunction,     full    of 

boding, 
Like  that  of  Mars  with  Saturn. 

Old  Play. 
Chap.  XXVI. 

Thy  time  is  not  yet  out — the  devil  thou 

servest 
Has  n ot  as  yet  deserted  thee.    He  aids 
The  friends  who  drudge  for  him,  as  the 

blind  man 
Was  aided  by  the  guide,  who  lent  his 

shoulder 
O'er    rough   and   smooth,    until   he 

reach'd  the  brink 
Of  the  fell  precipice— then  huri'd  him 

downward. 

Old  Play, 
Chap.  XXIX. 


Our  counseb  waver  like  the  unsteady 

bark. 
That  reels  amid  the  strife  of  meeting 
currents. 

Old  Play. 
Chap.  XXX. 

Hold  fast  thy  truth,  young  soldier. — 

Gentle  maiden. 
Keep  you  your  promise  plight — leave 

age  its  subtleties. 
And  grey-hair'd  policy  its  maze  of 

falsehood; 
But  be  you  candid  as  the  morning  sky, 
Ere  the  high  sun  sucks  vapours  up  to 

stain  it 

The  Trial. 
Chap.  XXXI. 

Tis  brave  for  Beauty  when  the  best 
blade  wins  her. 

The  Count  Palatine, 
Chap.  XXXV. 


XVIII. 
FROM  ST.  RONAN'S  WELL. 

MOTTOES. 
Quis  novus  hie  hospes  ? 
Ch'm-maid! — ^The    Gemman    in    the 

front  parlour ! 
Boots's  yWir  Translation  oftheAeneid, 
Chap.  II. 

There  must 
Be  gpovemment  in  all  society ; 
Bees  have  their  Queen,  and  stag-herds 

have  their  leader ; 
Rome  had  her  Consuls,  Athens  had 

her  Archons, 
And  we,  sir,  have  our  Managing  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Album  of  St,  Ronan's. 
Chap.  III. 
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Come,  let  me  have  thy  counsel,  for  I 

need  it ; 
Thou  art  of  those,  who  better  help 

their  friends 
With  sage  advice,  than  usurers  with 

gold, 
Or  brawlers  with  their  swords.     I  'U 

trust  to  thee. 
For  I  ask  only  from  thee  words,  not 

deeds. 

The  Devil  hoik  met  his  Match^ 
Chap.  X. 


Nearest  of  blood  should  still  be  next 

in  love ; 
And  when  I  see  these  happy  children 

playing. 
While  William  gathers  flowers   for 

£llen*8  ringlets, 
And  Ellen  dresses  flies  for  WQliam's 

angle, 
I  scarce  can  think,  that  in  advancing 

life, 
Coldness,    unklndness,    interest,    or 

suspicion. 
Will  e'er  divide  that  unity  so  sacred 
Which  Nature  bound  at  birth. 


Chap.  XI. 


AnOHymoMs, 


Oh  !  you  would  be  a  vestal  maid,  I 

warrant. 
The  bride  of  Heaven  ?  Come !  we  may 

shake  your  purpose : 
For   here  I    bring  in    hand  a  jolly 

suitor 
Hath    ta'en   degrees    in    the   seven 

sciences 
That  ladies  love  best — he  is  young 

and  noble. 
Handsome  and  valiant,  gay  and  rich, 

and  liberal. 

The  Nun. 
Chap.  xxui. 


Thou  bear^st  a  predons  burden,  gentle 

post, — 
Nitre  and  sulphur ;  see  that  it  explode 
not. 

Old  Play. 
Chap,  xxvii. 

As  shakes  the  bough  of  trembling  leaf^ 
When  sudden  whirlwinds  rise ; 

As  stands  aghast  the  warrior  chief^ 
When  his  base  army  flics 

Chap,  xxviii. 

It  comes — it  wrings  me  in  my  parting 

hour. 
The    long-hid    crime,   the    well-dis- 
guised guilt 
Bring  me  some  holy  priest  to  lay  the 
spectre! 

Old  Play, 
Chap.  XXXII. 

On  the  lee-beam  lies  the  land,  boys. 
See  all  clear  to  reef  each  course  ; 

Let   the  fore-sheet  go — don*t  mind, 
boys, 
Tho*  the  weather  should  be  wofse. 

The  Storm, 
Chap,  xxxiii. 

Sedet  post  equitem  aira  cura. 
Still  though  the  headlong  cavalier, 
0*er  rough  and  smooth,  in  wild  career. 

Seems  racing  with  the  wind. 
His  sad  companion,  ghastly  pale. 
And  darksome  as  a  widow's  veil. 

Care— keeps  her  seat  behind. 

Horeue. 
Chap.  XXXV. 

What  sheeted  ghost   »  wandering 

through  the  storm  ? 
For  never  did  a  maid  of  middle  earth 
Choose  such  a  time  or  spot  to  vent 
her  sorrows. 

OldPlay. 
Chap,  xxxviii. 
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Here  come  we  to  our  clo8e,-»for  that 
which  follows 

Is  but  the  tale  of  dull,  unvaried  misery. 

Steep  crags  and  headlong  linns  may 
court  the  pencil, 

Like   sudden   haps,  dark  plots,  and 
strange  adventures ; 

But  who  would  paint  the  dull  and  fog- 
wrapt  moor. 

In  its  long  tract  of  sterile  desolation  ? 
Old  Play. 
Chap,  xxzix. 


XIX. 
FROM  REDGAUNTLET. 

HOPE. 

As  lords  their  labourers*  hire  delay. 
Fate  quits  our  toil  with  hopes  to 
come, 

Which,  if  far  short  of  present  pay, 
Still  owns  a  debt  and  names  a  sum. 

Quit  not  the  pledge,  frail  sufferer,  then, 

•Although  a  distant  date  be  given ; 
Despair  is  treason  towards  men. 

And  blasphemy  to  Heaven. 

Chap.  X. 


XX. 
FROM  THE  BETROTHED. 

REVEILLi. 

Soldier,  wake  !  th^  day  is  peeping ; 
Honour  ne'er  was  won  in  sleeping. 
Never  when  the  sunbeams  still 
Lay  unreflected  on  the  hill : 
'Tis  when  they  are  glinted  back 
From  axe  and  armour,  spear  and  jack, 
That  they  promise  future  story, 
Many  a  page  of  deathless  glory. 
Shields  that  are  the  foeman's  terror. 
Ever  are  the  morning's  mirror. 


Arm  and  up !  the  morning  beam 
Hath  call'd  the  rustic  to  his  team, 
Hath  call'd  the  fidc'ner  to  the  lake. 
Hath  call'd  the  huntsman  to  the  brake ; 
The  early  student  ponders  a'er 
His  dusty  tomes  of  ancient  lore. 
Soldier,  wake  I  thy  harvest,  fame  ; 
Thy  study,  conquest ;  war,  thy  game. 
Shield,  that  would  be  foeman's  terror, 
Still  shouldgleamthemoming'smirror. 

Poor  hire  repays  the  rustic's  pain  ; 
More  paltry  still  the  sportsman's  gain  ; 
Vainest  of  all,  the  student's  theme 
Ends  in  some  metaphysic  dream : 
Yet  each  is  up,  and  each  has  toil'd 
Since  first  the  peep  of  dawn  has  smiled ; 
And  each  is  eagerer  in  his  aim 
Than  he  who  barters  life  for  fame. 
Up,  up,  and  arm  thee,  son  of  terror ! 
Be  thy  bright  shield  the  morning  s 
mirror. 
Chap.  XIX. 


WOMAirS  FAITH. 

Woman's  faith,  and  woman's  trust — 
Write  the  characters  in  dust ; 
Stamp  them  on  the  running  stream. 
Print  them  on  the  moon's  pale  beam. 
And  each  evanescent  letter 
Shall  be  clearer,  firmer,  better. 
And  more  permanent,  I  ween. 
Than  the  thing  those  letters  mean. 

I  have  strain'd  the  spider's  thread 
'Gainst  the  promise  of  a  maid ; 
I  have  weigh'd  a  grain  of  sand 
'Gainst  her  plight  of  heart  and  hand ; 
I  told  my  true  love  of  the  token, 
How  her  faith  proved  light,  and  her 

word  was  broken : 
Again  her  word  and  truth  she  plight, 
And  I  believed  them  again  ere  night. 

Chap.  XX. 
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VERSES  Of  THE  STYLE  OF  THE 
DRUIDS. 

I  ASK*D  of  my  harp» '  Who  bath  u^ured 

thy  chords  t' 
And  she  replied,  'The  crooked  finger, 

which  I  mocked  in  my  tune/ 
A  blade  of  silver  may  be  bended — a 

blade  of  steel  abideth  : 
Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance 

endureth. 

The  sweet  taste  of  mead  passeth  from 

the  lips. 
But  they  are  long  corroded  by  the 

juice  of  wormwood ; 
The  lamb  is  brought  to  the  shambles,  but 

the  wolf  rangeth  the  mountain ; 
Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance 

endureth. 

I  asked  the  red*hot  iron,  when  it 
glimmer'd  on  the  anvil, 

*  Wherefore  glowest  thou  longer  than 
the  firebrand?* 

'I  was  bom  in  the  dark  mine,  and  the 
brand  in  the  pleasant  green- 
wood.' 

Kindness  iadeth  away,  but  vengeance 
endureth. 

I  ask'd  the  green  oak  of  the  assembly 

wherefore  its  boughs  were  dry 

and  seared  like  the  horns  of  the 

stag: 
And  it  show'd  me  that  a  small  worm 

had  gnaw'd  its  roots. 
The  boy  who  remembered  the  scouxge 

undid  the  wicket  of  the  castle 

at  midnight. 
Kindness  iadeth  away,  but  vengeance 

endureth. 

Lightning  destroyeth  temples,  though 
their  spires  pierce  the  clouds ; 

Storms  destroy  armadas,  though  their 
sails  intercept  the  gale. 


He  that  is  in  his  glory  falleth,  and  that 
by  a  contemptible  enemy. 

Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance 
endureth. 

Chap.  XXXI. 


MOTTOES. 

In  Madoc's  tent  the  clarion  sounds. 
With  rapid  clangour  hurried  &r; 

Each  hill  and  dale  the  note  rebounds. 
But  when  return  the  sons  of  war? 

Thou,  bom  of  stem  Necessity, 

Dull  Peace  I  the  valley  yields  to  thee, 
And  owns  thy  melancholy  sway. 


Chap.  II. 


WdskPoem. 


O,  SAOLY  shines  the  morning  sun 

On  leaguer'd  castle  wall. 
When  bastion,  tower,  and  battlement, 

Seem  nodding  to  their  (alL 

OidBallad. 
Chap.  VII. 

Now  all  ye  ladies  of  £ur  Scotland, 
And  ladies  of  England  that  happy 
would  prove, 
Marry  never  for  houses,  nor  marry 
for  land, 
Nor  marry  for  nothing  but  only 
love. 

FamSyQuamU. 
Chap.  zu. 

Too  much  rest  is  rust, 

There 's  ever  dieer  in  changing; 
We  tyne  by  too  much  trust, 

So  we  MI  be  up  and  ranging. 


Chap.  xni. 


OUiS<mg, 
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Ring  out  the  merry  bells,  the  bride 

approaches. 
The  blush  upon  her  cheek  has  shamed 

the  morning, 
For  that  is  dawning  palely.    Grant, 

good  saintB, 
These  clouds  betoken  nought  of  evil 

omen! 

OUPlay, 
Chap.  xvu. 

JuUa,  Gentle  sir, 

You  are  our  captive, — but  well  use 

you  so. 
That  you  shall  think  your  prison  joys 

may  match 
Whate'cr  your  liberty  hath  known  of 

pleasure. 
Roderick,  No,  fairest,  we  have  trifled 

here  too  long ; 
And,    lingering  to    see  your    roses 

blossom, 
I  *ve  let  my  laurels  wither. 

Old  Play. 
Chap,  zxvii. 


XXI. 
FROM  THE  TALISMAN. 

AHKIMAN. 

Dark  Ahriman,  whom  Irak  still 
Holds  origin  of  woe  and  ill  1 

When,  bending  at  t^y  shrine. 
We  view  the  world  with  troubled  eye 
Wliere  seewe'neath  the  extended  sky, 

An  empire  matching  thine  I 

If  the  Benigner  Power  can  yield 
A  fountain  in  the  desert  field, 

"Where  weaiy  pilgrims  drink; 
Thine  are  the  waves  that  lash  the  rock, 
Thine  the  tornado's  deadly  shock, 

"Where  countless  navies  sink  1 


Or  if  He  bid  the  soil  dispense 
Balsams  to  cheer  the  sinking  sense, 

How  few  can  they  deliver 
From  lingering  pains,  or  pang  intense. 
Red  Fever,  spotted  Pestilence, 

The  arrows  of  thy  quiver  I 

Chief  in  Man*s  bosom  sits  thy  sway, 
And  frequent,  while  in  words  we  pra^' 

Before  another  throne, 
Whate'er  of  specious  form  be  there. 
The  secret  meaning  of  the  prayer 

Is,  Ahriman,  thine  own. 

Say,  hast  thou  feeling,sense,  and  form. 
Thunder  thy  voice,  thy  garmentsstorm. 

As  Eastern  Magi  say ; 
With  sentient  soul  of  hate  and  wrath. 
And  wings  to  sweep  thy  deadly  path. 

And  fangs  to  tear  thy  prey  ? 

Or  art  thou  mix'd  in  Nature^s  source, 
An  ever-operating  force, 
Converting  good  to  ill ; 
An  evil  principle  innate, 
Contending  with  our  better  fate, 
'  And  oh  I  victorious  still  ? 

Howc'er  it  be,  dispute  is  vain. 

On  all  without  thou  hold'st  thy  reign. 

Nor  less  on  all  within ; 
Each  mortal  passion's  fierce  career, 
Love,  hate,  ambition,  joy,  and  fear, 

Thou  goadest  into  sin. 

Whene'er  a  sunny  gleam  appears. 
To  brighten  up  our  vale  of  tears, 

Thou  art  not  distant  far ; 
'Mid  such  brief  solace  of  our  lives, 
Thou  whett'st  our  veiy  banquet-knives, 

To  tools  of  death  and  war. 

Thus,  from  the  moment  of  our  birth. 
Long  as  we  linger  on  the  earth, 
Thou  rul'st  the  fate  of  men ; 
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Thine  are  the  pangs  of  life's  last  hour. 
And— who     dare    answer?— is     thy 
power, 
Dark  Spirit !  ended  Then  I 

Chap.  in. 


A  MiNSTRSL  SMgS  .* — 

What  brave  chief  shall  head  the  forces 
Where  the  red-cross  legions  gather? 

Best  of  horsemen,  best  of  horses, 
Highest  head  and  fairest  feather. 

Ask  not  Austria,  why  'mid  princes 
Still  her  banner  rises  highest ; 

Ask  as  well  the  strong-wing'd  eagle 
Why  to  heaven  he  soarsthe  nighcst. 
Chap.  XI. 


THE  LAY  OP  THE  BLOODY  VEST. 

Blondel  sings : — 

FYTTE  FIRST. 

TwAS  near  the  fair  city  of  Bene- 

vent. 
When  the  sun  was  setting  on  bough 

and  bent, 
And  knights  were  preparing  in  bower 

and  tent, 
On  the  eve  of  the  Baptist's  tourna- 
ment ; 
When  in  Lincoln  green  a  stripling 

gent, 
Well  seeming  a  page  by  a  princess 

sent, 
Wander'd  the  camp,  and,  still  as  he 

went, 
Enquired  for  the  Englishman,  Thomas 

a  Kent. 


Far  hath  he  fared,  and  farther  must 

fare, 
Till  he  finds  his  pavilion  nor  stately 

nor  rare, — 
Little  save  iron  and  steel  was  t&ere ; 
And,    as    lacking   the   coin  to   pay 

armourer's  care. 
With  his  sinewy  arms  to  the  shoulders 

bare. 
The  good  knight  with- hammer  and 

file  did  repair 
The  mail  that  to-morrow  must  see 

him  wear. 
For  the  honour  of  Saint  John  and  his 

lady  fiur. 

'Thus  speaks  my  lady,'  the  page  said 

he, 
And  the  knight  bent  lowly  both  head 

and  knee, 
'  She  is  Benevent's  Princess  so  hi^ 

in  degree. 
And  thou  art  as  lowly  as  knight  maj 

well  be — 
He  that  would  climb  so  lofly  a  tree. 
Or  spring  such  a  gulf  as  divides  her 

from  thee. 
Must  dare  some  high  deed,  by  which 

all  men  may  see 
His  ambition  is  back'd  by  his  high 

chivalrie. 

'Therefore  thus  speaks  my  lady,'  the 

fair  page  he  said. 
And  the  knight  lowly   louted  with 

hand  and  with  head, 
'  Fling  aside  the  good  armour  in  which 

thou  art  dad. 
And  don  thou  this  weed  of  her  night- 
gear  instead. 
For  a  hauberk  of  steel,  a  kirtle  of  thread : 
And  charge,  thus  attired,  in  the  toor- 

nament  dread. 
And  fight  as  thy  wont  is  where  most 

blood  is  shed. 
And  bring  honour  away,  or  remain 

with  the  dead.' 
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Untroubled  in  his  look,  and  untroubled 

in  bis  breast, 
The  knight  the  weed  hath  taken,  and 

reverently  hath  kiss'd : 
'Now  bless'd  be  the  moment,   the 

messenger  be  blest! 
Much  honoured  do  I  hold  me  in  my 

lady*s  high  behest; 
And  say  unto  my  lady,  in  this  dear 

night*weed  dress*d. 
To  the  best  arm'd  champion  I  will  not 

veil  my  crest ; 
But  if  I  live  and  bear  me  well  'tis  her 

turn  to  take  the  test' 
Here,  gentles,  ends  the  foremost  fytte 

of  the  Lay  of  the  Bloody  Vest. 

FYTTE   SECOND. 

The    Baptist's   fair   morrow   beheld 

gallant  feats— 
There  was  winning  of  honour,  and 

losing  of  seats — 
There  was  hewing  with  falchions,  and 

splintering  of  staves. 
The  victors  won  glory,  the  vanquish'd 

won  graves. 
O,  many  a  knight  there  fought  bravely 

and  well. 
Yet  one  was  accounted  his  peers  to 

excel, 
And  'twas  be  whose  sole  armour  on 

body  and  breast, 
Seem'd  the  weed  of  a  damsel  when 

boune  for  her  rest. 

There  were  some  dealt  him  wounds 
that  were  bloody  and  sore. 

But  others  respected  his  plight,  and 
forebore. 

<  It  is  some  oath  of  honour,'  they  said, 
*  and  I  trow 

'Twere  unknightly  to  slay  him  achiev- 
ing hb  vow.' 

Then  the  Prince,  for  his  sake,  bade 
the  tournament  cease. 

He  flung  down  his  warder,  the  trum- 
pets sung  peace ; 


And  the  judges  declare,  and  competi* 

tors  yield. 
That  the  Knight  of  the  Night-gear, 

was  first  in  the  field. 

The  feast  it  was  nigh,  and  the  mass  it 

was  nigher, 
When  before  the  fair  Princess  low 

louted  a  squire, 
And  delivered  a  garment  unseemly  to 

view. 
With  sword-cut  and  spear-thrust,  all 

hack'd  and  pierced  through ; 
All  rent  and  all  tatter'd,  all  clotted 

with  blood, 
With  foam  of  the  horses,  with  dust, 

and  with  mud. 
Not  the  point  of  that  lady's  small 

finger,  I  ween. 
Could  have  rested  on  spot  was  un- 
sullied and  clean. 

'  This  token  my  master,  Sir  Thomas 

a  Kent, 
Restores  to  the  Princess  of  fair  Bene- 

vent ; 
He  that  climbs  the  tall  tree  has  won 

right  to  the  fruit. 
He  that  leaps  the  wide  gulf  should 

prevail  in  hi3  suit ; 
Through  life's  utmost  peril  the  prize 

I  have  won. 
And  now  must  the  faith  of  my  mistress 

be  shown : 
For  she  who  prompts  knights  on  such 

danger  to  run. 
Must  avouch  his  true  service  in  front 

of  the  sun. 

<"I  restore,"  says  my  master,  "the 

garment  I've  worn. 
And  I  claim  of  the  Princess  to  don  it 

in  turn ; 
For  its  stains  and  its  rents  she  should 

prize  it  the  more. 
Since  by  shame  'tis  unsullied,  though 

crimson'd  with  gore," ' 
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Then  deep  blushM  the  Princess — ^yet 

kiss'd  she  and  pressed 
The  blood-spotted  robes  to  her  lips 

and  her  breast. 
'  Go  tell  my  true  knight,  church  and 

chamber  shall  show, 
If  I  value  the  blood  on  this  garment  or 

no.' 

And  when  it  was  time  for  the  nobles 

to  pass, 
In  solemn  procession  to  minster  and 

mass, 
The  first  walk'd  the  Princess  in  purple 

and  pall, 
Butthe  blood-besmear'dnight-robeshe 

wore  over  all ; 
And  eke,  in  the  hall,  where  they  all 

sat  at  dine, 
When  she  knelt   to  her  Ceither  and 

proffer'd  the  wine, 
Overall  herrich  robes  and  state  jewels, 

she  wore 
That  wimple  unseemly  bedabbled  with 

gore. 

Then  lords  whisper'd  ladies,  as  well 

you  may  think. 
And  ladies  replied,  with  nod,  titter, 

and  wink;. 
And  the  Prince  who  in  anger  and 

shame  had  looked  down, 
TurnM  at  length  to  his  daughter,  and 

spoke  with  a  frown : 
'Now  since  thou  hast  published  thy 

folly  and  guilt, 
E'en  atone  with  thy  hand  for  the  blood 

thou  hast  spilt ; 
Yet  sore  for  your  boldness  you  both 

will  repent. 
When  you  wander  as  exiles  from  fair 

Benevent' 

Then  out  spoke  stout  Thomas,  in  hall 

where  he  stood, 
Exhausted  and  feeble,  but  dauntless 

of  mood : 


*  The  blood  that  I  lost  for  this  daughter 
of  thine, 

I  pour'd  forth  as  freely  as  flask  gives 
its  wine ; 

And  if  for  my  sidce  she  brooks  penance 
and  blame. 

Do  not  doubt  I  will  save  her  from 
suffering  and  shame ; 

And  light  will  she  reck  of  thy  prince- 
dom and  rent. 

When  I  hail  her,  in  England,  the 
Countess  of  Kent.' 

Chap.  XXVII. 


MOTTOES. 

Now  change  the  scene — and  let  the 

tnmipets  sound, 
For  we  must  rouse  the  lion  in  his  lair. 

OUPlay. 
Chap.  VI. 

This  is  the  Prince  of  Leeches ;  fever, 

plague. 
Cold  rheum,  and  hot  podagra  do  but 

look  on  him. 
And  quit  their  grasp  upon  the  tortured 
sinews. 

AftoMymoMS. 
Chap.  IX. 

One  thing  is  certain  in  our  Northern 

land: 
Allow  that  birth,  or  valour,  wealth,  or 

wit. 
Give  each  precedence  to  their  pes* 

sessor. 
Envy,  that  follows  on  such  eminence, 
As  comes  the  lyroe-hound  on  the  roe* 

buck's  trace. 
Shall  pull  them  down  each  one. 

Sir  David  Lmdsmy  ( jir). 
Chap.  XI. 
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You  talk  of  Gaiety  and  Innocence ! 
The  moment  when  the  fatal  fruit  was 

eaten. 
They  parted  ne*er  to  meet  again;  and 

Malice 
Has  ever  since  been  playmate  to  light 

Gaiety, 
From    the  first  moment  when    the 

smiling  infant 
Destroys  the  flower  or  butterfly  he 

toys  with, 
To  the  last  chuckle  of  die  dying  miser, 
Who  on  his  deathbed  laughs  his  last 

to  hear 
His  wealthy  neighbour  has  become  a 

bankrupt. 

adPUty. 
Chap.  XIII. 


Tis  not  her  sense— for  sure,  in  that 
There 's  nothingmore  thancommon ; 

And  all  her  wit  is  only  chat, 
Like  any  other  woman. 

Song, 
Chap.  XVI. 

"Were  every  hair  upon  his  head  a  life. 

And  every  life  were  to  be  supplicated 

By  numbers  equal  to  those  hairs  quad- 
rupled, 

Life  after  life  should  out  like  waning 
stars 

Before  the   daybreak— or  as   festive 
lamps, 

"Which  have  lent  lustre  to  the  midnight 
revel, 

Each  afler  each  are  quench'd  when 
guests  depart ! 

Old  Play. 
Chap.  XVII. 

This  work  desires    a   planetary  in- 

teirgence 
Of  Jupiter  and  Sol ;  and  those  great 

spirits 


Are  proud,  fantastical.     It  asks  great 

charges 
To  entice  them  from  the  guiding  of 

their  spheres 
To  wait  on  mortab. 

AHmmamar. 
Chap,  xviii. 

Must  we  then  sheathe  our  still  vie- 

torious  sword ; 
Turn  back  our  forward  step,  which 

ever  trode 
O'er  foemen's  necks  the  onward  path 

of  glory ; 
Unclasp  the  mail,  which  with  a  solemn 

vow. 
In  God's  own  house  we  hung  upon 

our  shoulders ; 
That  vow,  as  unaccomplish'd  as  the 

promise 
Which  village  nurses  make  to  still  their 

children. 
And  after  think  no  more  of? 

Th€  Crusade,  a  Tragedy. 
Chap.  XIX. 

When  beauty  leads  the  lion  in  her 

toils^ 
Such  are  her  charms,  he  dare  not  raise 

his  mane, 
Far  less  expand  the  terror  of  his  fangs, 
So   great  Alddes   made   his  club   a 

distefi'. 
And  spun  to  please  fair  Omphale. 
Anonymous. 
Chap.  XX. 

'Mid  these  wild  scenes  Enchantment 

waves  her  wand. 
To  change  the  face  of  the  mysterious 

land; 
Till  the  bewildering  scenes  around  us 

seem 
The  vain  productions  of  a  feverish 

dream. 

Astolpho,  a  Romance. 
Chap.  XXIII. 
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A  GRAIN  of  dust 

Soiling  our  cup,  will  make  our  sense 

reject 
Fastidiously  the  draught  which  we 

did  thirst  for ; 
A  rusted  nail,  placed  near  the  faithful 

compass, 
Will  sway  it  from  the  truth,  and  wreck 

the  argosy. 
Even  this  small  cause  of  anger  and 

disgust 
Will  break  the  bonds  of  amity  *mongst 

princes, 
And  wreck  their  noblest  purposes. 
Thg  CrusatU, 
Chap.  XXIV. 

[The  tears  I  shed  must  ever  fall ! 

I  weep  not  for  an  absent  swain, 
For  time  may  happier  hours  recall. 

And  parted  lovers  meet  again. 

I  weep  not  for  the  silent  dead. 
Their  pains  are  past,  their  sorrows 
o'er. 
And  those  that  loved  their  steps  must 
tread. 
When  death  shall  join  to  part  no 
more.] 

But  worse  than  absence,  worse  than 

death, 

She  wept  her  lover's  sullied  fame. 

And,  fired  with  all  the  pride  of  bii^, 

She  wept  a  soldier's  injured  name '. 

Ballad. 
Chap.  XXVI. 

We  heard  the  tecbir,— so  the  Arabs 

call 
Their  shout  of  onset,  when  with  loud 

acclaim 
They  challenge  Heaven  to  give  them 
victory. 

Siegt  of  Damascus. 
Chap.  XXVII. 


I  Only  tbe  last 


XXII. 

FROM  WOODSTOCK. 

A  CONJURATIOH. 

B ypathless  march,  by  greenwood  tree, 

It  is  thy  weird  to  follow  me ; 

To  follow  me  thro*  the  ghostly  moon> 

light, 
To  follow  me  thro*  the  shadows  of 

night, 
To  follow  me,  comrade,  still  art  thoo 

bound: 
I    conjure  thee   by   the    unstanch*d 

wound, 
I  conjure  thee  by  the  last  words  I 

spoke. 
When  the  body  slept  and  the  spiiit 

awoke, 
In  the  very  last  pangs  of  the  deadly 

stroke. 

Chap.  XIV. 


AN  HOUR  WITH  THEE. 

An  hour  with  thee !  When  eariiest  day 
Dapples  with  gold  the  eastern  grey. 
Oh,  what  can  frame  my  mind  to  ben* 
The  toil  and  turmoil,  cark  and  care. 
New  griefs,  which  coining  hours  un- 
fold. 
And  sad  remembrance  of  the  old  ? 
One  hour  with  thee. 

One  hour  with  thee  t  When  burning 

June 
Waves  his  red  flag  at  pitch  of  noon ; 
What  shall  repay  the  foithful  swain. 
His  labour  on  the  sultry  plain ; 
And,  more  than   cave  or  sheltering 

bough. 
Cool    fieverish   Uood   and   throbbing 

brow? 

One  hour  with  thee. 
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One  hour  with  thee !  When  sun  is  set. 
Oh,  what  can  teach  me  to  forget 
The  thankless  labours  of  the  day ; 
The  hopes,  the  wishes,  flung  away ; 
The  increasing  wants,  and  lessening 

gains. 
The  master*s  pride,  who  scorns  my 

pains? 

One  hour  with  thee. 
Chap.  XXVI. 


MOTTOES. 

Come  forth,  old  man !  Thy  daughter's 
side 
Is  now  the  fitting  place  for  thee : 
When  Time  hath  quell'd  the  oak's  bold 

pride. 
The  youthful  tendnl  yet  may  hide 
The  ruins  of  the  parent  tree. 
Chap.  II. 

Now,  ye  wild  blades,  that  make  loose 

inns  your  stage, 
To  vapour  forth  the  acts  of  this  sad 

age. 
Stout   Edgehill  fight,  the  Newberys 

and  the  West, 
And  northern  clashes,  where  you  still 

fought  best : 
Your  strange  escapes,  your  dangers 

void  of  fear, 
When  bullets  flew  between  the  head 

and  ear, 
Whether  you  fought  by  Damme  or  the 

Spirit, 
Of  you  I  speak. 

Ltgfnd  of  Captain  Jones. 

Chap.  III. 

Yon  path  of  greensward 
Winds  round  by  sparry  grot  and  gay 

pavilion ; 
There  is  no  flint  to  gall  thy  tender  foot, 


There's    ready    shelter   from    each 

breeze,  or  shower. 
But  Duty  guides  not  that  way:  see 

her  stand. 
With  wand  entwined  with  amaranth, 

near  yon  clifis. 
Oft  where  she  leads  thy  blood  must 

mark  thy  footsteps. 
Oft  where  she  leads  thy  head  must 

bear  the  storm. 
And  thy  shrunk  form  endure  heat, 

cold,  and  hunger ; 
But  she  will  guide  thee  up  to  noble 

heights, 
Which  he  who  gains  seems  native  of 

the  sky ; 
While   earthly    things   lie    stretch'd 

beneath  his  feet, 
Diminished,  shrunk,  and  valueless. 

Anonymous, 
Chap.  IV. 

My  tongue  pads  slowly  under  this  new 
language. 

And  starts  and  stumbles  at  these 
uncouth  phrases. 

They  may  be  great  in  worth  and 
weight,  but  hang 

Upon  the  native  glibness  of  my  lan« 
guage 

Like  Saul's  plate-armour  on  the  shep- 
herd boy, 

Encumbering  and  not  arming  him. 

Chap.  V. 

Here  we  have  one  head 
Upon  two  bodies :  your  two-headed 

bullock 
Is  but  an  ass  to  such  a  prodigy. 
These  two  have  but  one  meaning, 

thought,  and  counsel ; 
And  when  the  single  noddle  has  spoke 

out. 
The  four  legs  scrape  assent  to  it. 

Old  Play, 
Chap.  X. 
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Deeds  are  done  on  earth, 
Which  have  their  punishment  ere  the 

earth  closes 
Upon  the  perpetrators.    Be  it  the 

working 
Of  the  remorse'Stirr'd  fancy,  or  the 

vision, 
Distinct  and  real,  of  unearthly  being, 
All  ages  witness  that  beside  the  couch 
Of  the  fell  homicide  oft  stalks  the 

ghost 
Of  him    he   slew,   and    shows    the 

shadowy  wound. 

Old  Play, 
Chap.  XIV. 

We  do  that  in  our  zeal. 
Our  calmer  moments  are  afraid  to 
answer. 

Af$OMymous. 
Chap.  XVII. 

The  deadliest  snakes  are  those  which, 

twined  'mongst  flowers. 
Blend  their  bright  colouring  with  the 

varied  blossoms. 
Their  fierce  eyes  glittering  like  the 

spangled  dew-drop ; 
,  In  all  so  like  what  nature  has  most 

harmless, 
That  sportive  innocence,  which  dreads 

no  danger. 
Is  poison'd  unawares. 

Old  Play. 
Chap,  XXIV. 


XXIII. 


FROM  CHRONICLES  OF 
THE  CANONGATE. 

Mr.  Croftangry  aabetk  : — 

What  ails  me,  I  may  not,  as  well  as 

they. 
Rake  up  some  threadbare  tales  that 

mouldVing  lay 


In  chimney  comers,  wont  by  Christ- 
mas fires 

To  read  and  rock  to  sleep  our  ancient 
sires  t 

No  man  his  threshold  better  knows 
than! 

Bnite*s  first  arrival  and  first  victory, 

Saint  George's  sorrel  and  his  cross  of 
blood, 

Arthur's  round  board,  and  Caledonian 
wood. 
Chap.  V. 


MOTTOES. 

(From  The  Two  Drovers.) 

Were  ever  such  two  loving  friends!— 
How  could  they  disagree  ? 

O  thus  it  was  he  loved  him  dear. 
And  thought  how  to  requite  him. 

And  having  no  friend  left  but  he, 
He  did  resolve  to  fight  him. 

DuMt  upon  Duig. 

Chap.  II. 

{Ffxm%   My  Aunt  Margaret's 
Mirror.) 

There  are  times 
When  Fancy  |^ys  her  gambols,  in 

despite 
Even  of  our  watchful  senses,  when 

in  sooth 
Substance    seems    shadow,    shadow 

substance  seems. 
When  the  broad,  palpable,  and  marked 

partition, 
*Twixt  that  which  is  and  is  not,  seems 

dissolved. 
As  if  the  jnental  eye  gain'd  power  to 

gaze 
Beyond  the  limitsof  theexistingworid. 
Such  hours  of  shadowy  dreams  I  better 

love 
Than  all  the  gross  realities  of  life 
AnottyntOHS. 
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XXIV. 

FROM  THE  FAIR  MAID 
OF  PERTH. 

THE  GLEE  MAIDEN. 

Ah,  poor  Louise!  the  livelong  day 
She  roams  from  cot  to  castle  gay ; 
And  still  her  voice  and  viol  say, 
Ah,  maids,  beware  the  woodland  way, 
Think  on  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise  I  The  sun  was  high, 
Itsmirch'dher  cheek,  it  dinmi'dhereye. 
The  woodland  walk  was  cool  and  nigh. 
Where  birds  with  chiming  streamlets 
vie 

To  cheer  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise !  The  savage  bear 
Made  ne'er  that  lovely  grove  his  lair ; 

The  wolves  molest  not  paths  so  fair 

But  better  far  had  such  been  there 
For  poor  Louise. 

Ah,  poor  Louise .'    In  woody  wold 
She  met  a  huntsman  fair  and  bold ; 
His  baldric  was  of  silk  and  gold. 
And  many  a  witching  tale  he  told 

To  poor  Louise. 
Ah,  poor  Louise !   Small  cause  to  pine 
Hadst  thou  for  treasures  of  the  mine ; 
For  peace  of  mind  that  gift  divine, 
And  spotless  innocence,  were  thine. 

Ah,  poor  Louise ! 

Ah,  poor  Louise !  Thy  treasure's  reft ! 
I  know  not  if  by  force  or  theft. 
Or  part  by  violence,  part  by  gift ; 
But  miseiy  is  all  that's  left 

To  poor  Louise. 

Let  poor  Louise  some  succour  have  I 
She  will  not  long  your  bounty  crave. 
Or  tire  the  gay  with  warning  stave — 
For  Heaven  has  grace,  and  earth  a 
grave 

For  poor  Louise. 
Chap.  X. 


THE  BLOOD  ORDEAL. 

Viewless  Essence,  thin  and  bare, 
Wellnigh  melted  into  air ; 
Still  with  fondness  hovering  near 
The  earthly  form  thou  once  didst  wear ; 

Pause  upon  thy  pinion's  flight. 
Be  thy  course  to  left  or  right; 
Be  thou  doom'd  to  soar  or  sink. 
Pause  upon  the  awful  brink. 

To  avenge  the  deed  expelling 
Thee  untimely  from  thy  dwelling. 
Mystic  force  thou  shalt  retain 
O'er  the  blood  and  o'er  the  brain. 

When  the  form  thou  shalt  espy 
That  darkened  on  thy  closing  eye ; 
When  the  footstep  thou  shalt  hear, 
That  thriird  upon  thy  dying  ear; 

Then/strange  sympathies  shall  wake. 
The  flesh  shall  thrill,  the  nerves  shall 
quake; 

The  wounds  renewtheirclotter'dfIood» 
And  every  drop  cry  blood  for  blood. 

Chap.  XXII. 


A  MELANCHOLY  DIRGE. 

Louise  sings  to  the  Pnttce : — 

Yes,  thou  mayst  sigh, 
And  look  once  more  at  all  around. 
At  stream  and  bank,  and   sky  and 

ground. 
Thy  life  its  final  course  has  found, 

And  thou  must  die. 

Yes,  lay  thee  down. 
And  while  thy  struggling  pulses  flutter. 
Bid  the   grey  monk   his    soul-mass 

mutter. 
And   the    deep    bell    its    death- tone 
utter— 
Thy  life  is  gone. 
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Be  not  afraid. 
*Tis  but  a  pang,  and  then  a  thrill, 
A  fever  fit,  and  then  a  chill ; 
And  then  an  end  of  human  ill, 

For  thou  art  dead. 
Chap.  XXX. 

BOLD  AND  TRUE. 

Oh,  bold  and  true, 

In  bonnet  blue, 

That  fear  or  falsehood  never  knew ; 

Whose  heart  was  loyal  to  his  word. 

Whose  hand  was  faithful  to  his  sword : 

Seek  Europe  wide  from  sea  to  sea, 

But  bonnie  Blue-cap  still  for  me ! 

I  Ve  seen  Ahnayn's  proud  champions 

prance; 
I  Ve  seen  the  gallant  knights  of  France, 
Unrivalled  with  the  sword  and  lance ; 
I  Ve  seen  the  sons  of  England  true 
Wield  the  brown  bill  and  bend  the^ew ; 
Search  France  the  fair  and  England 

free- 
But  bonnie  Blue-cap  still  for  me ! 

Chap.  XXXI. 

MOTTOES. 

The  ashes  here  of  murderM  Kings 

Beneath  my  footsteps  sleep ; 
And  yonder  lies  the  scene  of  death, 
Where  Mary  leam'd  to  weep 

Capiam  Marjoribanks, 
Introductory. 

'  Behold  the  Tiber !  *  the  vain  Roman 

cried. 
Viewing  the  ample  Tay  fromBaiglie's^ 

side; 
But  where  *s  the  Scot  that  would  the 

vaunt  repay. 
And  hail  the  puny  Tiber  for  the  Tay  ^ 

Anonyntous, 
Chap.  I. 

>  [A  pass  of  the  Ochils  abore  Oenfiug.] 


Fair  is  the  damsel,  passing  fair, 

Sunny  at  distance  gleams  her  smile! 
Approach — the  cloud  of  woeful  care 
Hangs  trembling  in   her  eye  the 
while. 

Lttdftda,  a  Ballad, 
Chap.  XI. 

Then  up  and  spak  the  auld  gudewife, 
And,  wow  I  but  she  was  grim, — 

*  Had  e'er  your  father  done  the  like, 
It  had  been  ill  for  him.* 

Lucky  TrM9HbulL 
Chap.  XII. 

O  FOR  a  draught  of  power  to  steep 
The  soul  of  agony  in  sleep ! 

Bertha. 
Chap.  XV. 

A  WOMAN  wails  for  justice  at  the  gate, 
A  widow*d  woman,  wan  and  desolatCL 

Chap.  XX. 

Lo !  where  he  lies  embalm*d  in  gore. 
His  wound  to  Heaven  cries ; 

The  floodgates  of  his  blood  implore 
For  vengeance  from  the  skies. 

Uranus  and  l^yche. 
Chap.  XXIII. 

The  hour  is  nigh;  now  hearts  best 
high; 

Each  sword  is  sharpen^  Mrell : 
And  who  dares  die,  who  stoops  to  fiy. 

To-morrow's  light  shall  tell. 

SirEdwaid 

Chap.  xxxiiL 
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XXV. 

FROM    ANNE    OF 
GEIERSTEIN. 

THE  SECRET  TRIBUNAL. 

'  Measurers  of  good  and  evil, 
Bring  the  square,  the  line,  the  level, — 
Rear  the  altar,  dig  the  trench. 
Blood  both  stone  and  ditch  shall  drench ; 
Cubits  six,  from  end  to  end. 
Must  the  fatal  bench  extend, 
Cubits  six,  from  side  to  side, 
Judg6  and  culprit  must  divide. 
On  the  east  the  Court  assembles, 
On  the  west  the  Accused  trembles : 
Answer,  brethren,  all  and  one, 
Is  the  ritual  rightly  done? ' 

'  On  life  and  soul,  on  blood  and  bone. 
One  for  all,  and  all  for  one, 
We  warrant  this  is  rightly  done.' 

*  How  wears  the  night  ?  Doth  morning 

shine. 
In  early  radiance  on  the  Rhine  ? 
What  music  floats  upon  his  tide ! 
Do  birds  the  tardy  morning  chide  ? 
Brethren,  look  out  from  hill  and  height, 
And  answer  true,  how  wears  thenight  V 

'  The  night  is  old ;  on  Rhine's  broad 

breast 
Glance  drowsy  stars  which  longtorest» 

No  beams  are  twinkling  in  the  east. 
There  is  a  voice  upon  the  flood, 
The  stem  still  call  of  blood  for  blood ; 

'Tis  time  we  listen  the  behest.' 

*  Up,  then,  up  I    When  day's  at  rest, 

'Tis    time   that    such   as   we    are 
watchers; 
Rise  to  judgment,  brethren,  rise  I 
Vengeance  knows  not  sleepy  eyes, 

He  and  night  are  matchers.' 

Chap.  XX. 


MOTTOES. 

Away  with  me  I 
The  clouds  grow  thicker ;  there  I  now 

lean  on  me ; 
Place  your  foot  here ;  here,  take  this 

stafi",  and  cling 
A  moment  to  that  shrub ;  now  give  me 

your  hand. 
The  chalet  will  be  gained  in  half-an- 
hour. 
Chap.  II. 

I  WAS  one 
Who  loved  the  g;reenwood  bank  and 

lowing  herd, 
The  russet  guise,  the  lowly  peasant's 

life, 
Season*d  with  sweet  content,  more 

than  the  halls 
Where  revellers  feast  to  fever-height 

Believe  me. 
There    ne'er  was    poison   mix'd   in 
maple  bowl.    , 

Anonytftous, 
Chap.  v. 

When  we  two  meet,  we  meet  like 

rushing  torrents ; 
Like  warring  winds,  like  flames  from 

various  points. 
That  mate  each  other's  fuiy.  There  is 

nought 
Of  elemental  strife,  were  fiends  to 

guide  it. 
Can  match  the  wrath  of  man. 

Frenaud. 
Chap.  VI. 

They  saw  that  city,  welcoming  the 

Rhine, 
As  from  his   mountain   heritage  he 

bursts. 
As  purposed  proud  Orgetorix  of  yore, 
Leaving  the  desert  region  of  the  hills 
To  lord  it  o'er  the  fertile  plains  of  Gaul. 
Hehetia. 
Chap.  VIII. 

E  e 
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We  know  not  when  we  sleep  nor 

when  we  wake. 
Visions  distinct  and  perfect  cross  our 

eye, 
Which  to  the  slumberer  seem  realities ; 
And  while  they  waked,  some  men 

have  seen  such  sights 
Asset  at  nought  the  evidence  of  sense, 
And  left  them  well  persuaded  they 

were  dreaming. 

Anonymous, 
Chap.  iz. 

These  be  the  adept's  doctrines — every 
element 

Is  peopled  with  its  separate  race  of 
spirits: 

The  airy  Sylphs  on  the  blue  ether 
float; 

Deep  in  the  earthy  cavern  skulks  the 
Gnome ; 

The  sea-green  Naiad  skims  the  ocean- 
billow; 

And  the  fierce  fire  is  yet  a  friendly 
home 

To    its    peculiar    sprite,    the    Sala- 
mander. 

Anonyfttotts. 
Chap.  z. 

Texx  me  not  of  it :  I  could  ne'er  abide 
The    mummery    of    all    that    forced 

civility. 
'  Pray,  seat  yourself,  my  lord,' — with 

cringeing  hams 
The  speech    is  spoken;     and  with 

bended  knee, 
Heard    by    the    smiling    courtier. — 

*  Before  you,  sir  ? 
It  must  be  on  the  earth  then.'     Hang  it 

all  I 
The  pride  which  cloaks  itself  in  such 

poor  fashion 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  swell  a  beggar's  bosom . 

Old  Play. 
Chap.  XXI. 


A  MIRTHFUL  man  be  was ;  the  snows 

of  age 
Fell,  but  they  did  not  chill  him.  Gaiety, 
Even  in   life's  closing,   touch'd   his 

teeming  brain 
With  such  wild  visioosas  thesettingsun 
Raises  in  front  of  some  hoar  glacier. 
Painting  the  bleak  ice  with  a  thousand 

hues. 

OUPiay, 
Chap.  XXVIII. 

Ay,  this  is  he  who  wears  the  wreath 

of  tyiys 
Wove  by  ApoUo  and  the  Sbters  Nine, 
Which  Jove's  dread  Ughtning  scathes 

not.    He  hath  doft 
The   cumbrous   helm    of   steel,    and 

flung  aside 
The  yet  more  galling  diadem  of  gold; 
And,  with  a  leafy  circlet  round  his 

brows, 
He  reigns  the  King  of  lovers  and  of 

poets. 
Chap.  XXIX. 

Want  you  m.  man 
Experienced  in  the  world    and   its 

a£fairsf 
Here  he  is  for  your  purpose.     He's 

a  monk: 
He  hath  forsworn  the  worid  and  all 

its  work, 
The  rather  that  he  knows  it  pasnof 

well,— 
^Special  the  worst  of  it,  for  he 's  a  monk. 

OldPttty. 
Chap.  XXX. 

Toll,  toll  the  bell  1 
Greatness  b  o'er ; 
The  heart  has  broke. 
To  ache  no  more ; 
An  unsubstantial  pageant  all — 
Drop  o'er  the  scene  the  funeral  paD. 

OUPi 

Chap.  XXXII. 
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Here's  a  weapon  now, 
Shall  shake  a  conquering  general  in 

his  tent, 
A  monarch  on  his  throne,  or  reach  a 

prelate, 
However  holy  be  his  offices. 
E'en  while  he  serves  the  altar. 

Old  P J  ay. 
Chap,  zxxiv. 


XXVI. 


FROM  COUNT  ROBERT  OF 
PARIS. 

MOTTOES. 

Othus,  This  superb  successor 

Of  the  earth's  mistress,  as  thou  vainly 

speakest. 
Stands  'midst  these  ages  as,  on  the 

wide  ocean, 
The  last  spared  fragment  of  a  spacious 

land 
That  in  some  grand  and  awful  minis- 
tration 
Of  mighty  nature  has  engulfed  been. 
Doth  lilt  aloft  its  dark  and  rocky  cliffs 
O'er  the  wild  waste  around,  and  sadly 

frowns 
In  lonely  majesty. 

ConsUtnHnt  Paitoiqgus,  Sctnt  /. 
Chap.  II. 

Here,  youth,  thy  foot  unbrace. 

Here,  youth,  thy  brow  unbraid  ; 
Each  tribute  that  may  grace 

The  threshold  here  be  paid. 
Walk  with  the  stealthy  pace 

Which  Nature  teaches  deer. 
When,  echoing  in  the  chase. 

The  hunter's  horn  they  hear. 


Chap.  HI. 


The  Court, 


The  storm  increases:    'tis  no  sunny 

shower, 
Foster'd  in  the  moist  breast  of  March 

or  April, 
Or  such  as  parched  Summer  cools  his 

lip  with ; 
Heaven's  windows  are  flung  wide; 

the  inmost  deeps 
Call  in   hoarse    greeting  one    upon 

another ; 
On  comes  the  flood  in  aU  its  foaming 

horrors^ 
And  where 's  the  dike  shall  stop  it  I 

The  Deluge,  a  Poem. 
Chap.  V. 

Vain  man !    thou  mayst  esteem  thy 

love  as  fair 
As  fond  hyperboles  suffice  to  raise. 
She  may  be  all  that's  matchless  in 

her  person. 
And  all-divine  in  soul  to  match  her 

body; 
But  take  this  from  me — thou   shalt 

never  call  her 
Superior  to  her  sex  while  one  survives. 
And  I  am  her  true  votary. 

Old  Play, 
Chap.  VI. 

Between  the  foaming   jaws  of   the 

white  torrent 
The   skilful   artist    draws   a   sudden 

mound ; 
By  level   long  he    subdivides    their 

strength. 
Stealing  the  waters  from  their  rocky 

bed. 
First  to  diminish  what  he  means  to 

conquer; 
Then,  for  the  residue  he  forms  a  road, 
Easy  to  keep,  and  painful  to  desert. 
And  guiding  to  the  end  the  planner 

aim'd  at 

The  Engineer, 
Chap.  IX. 
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Those  were  wild  times — the  antipodes 

of  ours : 
Ladies  were  then  who  oftener  saw 

themselves 
In   the  broad  lustre  of  a   foeman's 

shield 
Than  in  a  mirror,  and  who   rather 

sought 
To  match  themselves  in  battle,  than 

in  dalliance 
To  meet  a  lover's  onset.    But  though 

Nature 
Was  outraged  thus  she  was  not  over- 
come. 

^.  FeudtU  Tim4s. 

Chap.  X. 


Without — a  ruin,    broken,  tangled, 

cumbrous ; 
Within— it  was  a  little  paradise, 
Where  Taste  had  made  her  dwelling ; 

Statuary, 
First-bom  of  human  art,  moulded  her 

images, 
And  bade  men  mark  and  worship. 

AnonytMOMS, 
Chap.  XI. 

The  parties  met.  The  wily,  wordy 
Greek, 

Weighing  each  word,  and  canvassing 
each  syllable. 

Evading,  arguing,  equivocating. 

And  the  stem  Frank  came  yrWh  two- 
handed  sword, 

Watching  to  see  which  way  the  balance 
swayM, 

That  he  might  throw  it  in,  and  turn  the 
scales. 


Chap.  XII. 


PaUsHne. 


Strange  ape  of  man  I  who  loathes  thee 

while  he  scorns  thee ; 
Haifa  reproach  to  us  and  half  a  jest 


What  fimcies  can  be  ours  ere  we  have 

pleasure 
In  viewing  our  own  form,  our  pride 

and  passions. 
Reflected   in  a  shape  grotesque  as 
thine  I 

AfKmymous, 
Chap.  XVI. 

Tis  strange  that,  in  the  dark  sul- 
phureous mine. 

Where  wild  ambition  piles  its  ripening 
stores 

Of  slumt>ering  thunder,  Love  will 
interpose 

His  tiny  torch,  and  cause  the  stern 
explosion 

To  burst,  when  the  deviser's  least 

aware. 

Afumyntous, 

Chap.  XVII. 

All  is  prepared — ^the  chambers  of  the 

mine 
Are  crammM  vtnth   the  combustible, 

which,  harmless 
While  yet  unkindled  as  the  sable  sand. 
Needs  but  a  spark  to  change  its  nature 

so 
That    he    who    wakes    it     from    its 

slumbrous  mood, 
Dreads  scarce  the  explosion  less  than 

he  who  knows 
That *tishistowers  which  meet  its  fury. 
Amn^nMoms. 
Chap.  xxrv. 

Heaven  knows  its  time;   the  buUet 

has  its  billet. 
Arrow  and  javelin  each  its  destined 

purpose; 
The  fated  beasts  of  Nature's  lower 

strain 
Have  each  their  separate  task. 

Old  Pity. 
Chap.  XXV. 
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XXVII. 
FROM  CASTLE  DANGEROUS. 

HOTTOKS. 

A  TALE  of  sorrow,  for  your  eyes  may 

weep; 
A  tale  of  horror,  for  your  flesh  may 

tingle ; 
A  tale  of  wonder,  for  the  eyebrows 

arch 
And  the  blood  curdles  if  you  read  it 

rightly. 

OidPiay. 
Chap.  V. 

Beware,  beware  of  the  Black  Friar : 

He  still  retains  his  sway, 
For  he's  yet  by  right  the  Church*s  heir 

Whoever  may  be  the  lay. 
Amundeville  is  lord  by  day, 

But  the  monk  is  lord  by  night ; 
Nor   wine   nor  wassail   could  raise 
a  vassal 

To  question  that  Friar*s  right. 

Don  Juan,  Canto  XVII  (sic). 

Chap.  iz. 

Where  is  hef    Has  the  deep  earth 

swallowed  him  ? 
Or   hath   he   melted  like  some  airy 

phantom 
That  shuns  the  approach  of  mom  and 

the  young  sun  ? 
Or  hath  he  wrapt  him  in  Cimmerian 

darkness, 
And  passed  beyond  the  circuit  of  the 

sight 
With  things  of  the  night's  shadows  t 

Anonymoits, 
Chap.  XI. 


The  way  is  long,  my  children,  long 

and  rough, 
The  moors  are  dreary,  and  the  woods 

are  dark ; 
But  he  that  creeps  from  cradle  on  to 

grave. 
Unskilled  save  in  the  velvet  course  of 

fortune, 
Hath  miss'd  the  discipline  of  noble 

hearts. 

Old  Play, 
Chap.  XIV. 

His  talk  was  of  another  world ;    his 

bodements 
Strange,  doubtful,   and   mjrsterious : 

those  who  heard  him 
Listen'das  to  a  man  in  feverish  dreams. 
Who  speaks  of  other  objects  than  the 

present. 
And  mutters  like  to  him  who  sees  a 

vision. 


Chap.  XVIII. 


Old  Play. 


Cry    the    wild    war-note,    let    the 

champions  pass  ; 
Do  bravely  each,  and  God  defend  the 

right 

Upon  Saint  Andrew  thrice  can  they 
thus  cry, 
And  thrice  they  shout  on  height, 
And     then     matched    them    on    the 
Englishmen, 
As  I  have  told  you  right. 

Saint  George  the  bright,  our  ladies' 
knight. 

To  name  they  were  full  fain ; 
Our  Englishmen  they  cried  on  height. 

And  thrice  they  shout  again. 

Old  Ballad. 
Chap.  XX. 


END  OF  POETRY  AND  VERSE  FROM  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 
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HALIDON  HILL: 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


scpmsH. 

Thb  R«gbkt  of  Scotlakd. 
Gordon, 

SWINTON, 

Lennox, 

Sutherland,   [ScotttsU  Cki^s  t 

Ross,  /  Nobles, 

Maxwell, 

Johnstone, 

LiNDESAV, 

Symon  db  ViroNT,  a  Knight  Tem^Ur. 


The  Prior  or  MAnoN-Dicr. 

RsvMALD,  SwiitUiCs  Samrt. 

Hob  Hattely,  «  Border  Mots^Trocper. 

Herald*. 

ENGLISH. 


KiNO  Edward  IIL 

Chandos,      I  EngUtk  and  Ni 

FBRCY,  y    ^       NohU*^ 

RiBAUMONT, )  -^•»«'»«. 

The  Abbot  op  Waltmamstow. 


ACT   I. 
Scene  I. 

The'norihim  side  of  the  eminence  of 
HaUdon,  The  back  scene  represents 
the  summit  of  the  ascent,  occupied  by 
the  rearguard  of  the  Scottish  army. 
Bodies  of  armed  men  appear  as 
advancing  from  different  points  to 
join  the  main  body. 

Enter  De  Vipont  and  the  Prior  of 
Maison-Dieu. 

Vip.  No   farther.    Father — here    I 
need  no  guidance ; 


I  have  already  brought  your  peacefbl 

step 
Too  near  the  verge  of  battle. 

Pri.  Fain  would  I  see  you  join  some 

Baron's  banner 
Before  I  say  fareweU.    The  honoured 

sword, 
That  fought  so  well  in  Syria,  shooM 

not  wave 
Amid  the  ignoble  crowd. 

Vip.  Each  spot  is  noble  in  a  pitched 

field. 
So  that  a  man  has  room  to  fight  and 

fall  on 't 
But   I  shall  find    out    friends.    Tb 

scarce  twelve  years 
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Since  I  left  ScoUand  for  the  wars  of 

Palestine, 
And  then  the  flower  of  all  the  Scottish 

nobles 
Were  known  to  me;    and  I,  in  my 

degree. 
Not  all  unknown  to  them. 

Pri.  Alas!  there  have  been  changes 

since  that  time. 
The  Royal  Bruce,  with   Randolph, 

Douglas,  Grahame, 
Then  shook  in  field  the  banners  which 

now  moulder 
Over  their  graves  i*  the  chanceL 

ViP.  And  thence  comes  it, 

That  while  I  look'd  on  many  a  well- 
known  crest 
And  blazon'd  shield,  as  hitherward  Mre 


The  faces  of  the  Barons  who  displayed 

them 
Were  all    unknown   to  me.    Brave 

youths  they  seem*d ; 
Yet,  surely,  fitter  to  adorn  the  tilt- 

jrard 
Than  to  be  leaders  of  a  war.    Their 

followers. 
Young   like    themselves,  seem    like 

themselves  unpractised : 
Look  at  their  battle-rank. 

Pri.  I  cannot  gaze  on 't  with  un- 

dazzled  eye. 
So  thick  the  rays  dart  back  from  shield 

and  helmet, 
And  sword  and  battle-axe,  and  spear 

and  pennon. 
Sure  'tis  a  gallant  show  I  The  Bruce 

himself 
Hath  oflen  conquered  at  the  head  of 

fewer 
And  worse  appointed  followers. 
Vip.  Ay,  but  'twas  Bruce  that  led 

them.    Reverend  Father, 
•Ti»  not  the  falchion's  weight  decides 

a  combat ; 
It  is  the  strong  and  skilful  hand  that 

wields  it. 


Ill  fate,  that  we  should  lack  the  noble 

King 
And  all   his  champions  now  1    Time 

called  them  not, 
For  when  I  parted  hence  for  Pales- 
tine 
The  brows  of  most  were  fi-ce  from 

grizzled  hair. 
Pri.  Too  true,  alas !   But  well  you 

know,  in  Scotland 
Few  hairs  are  silver'd  underneath  the 

helmet ; 
Tis  cowls  like  mine  which  hide  them. 

'Mongst  the  laity 
War's  the  rash  reaper,  who  thrusts 

in  his  sickle 
Before  the  grain  is  white.     In  three- 
score years 
And  ten,  which  I  have  seen,  I  have 

outlived 
Wellnigh    two    genAations    of    our 

nobles. 
The  race  which  holds  yon  summit  is 

the  third. 
Vip.  Thou  mayst  outlive  them  also. 
Pri.  Heaven  forfend ! 

My  prayer  shall  be,  that  Heaven  will 

close  my  eyes. 
Before  they  look  upon  the  wrath  to 

come. 
Vip.  Retire,  retire,   good   Father! 

Pray  for  Scotland — 
Think  not  on  me.     Here  comes  an 

ancient  friend. 
Brother  in  arms,  with  whom  to-day 

I  *11  join  me. 
Back  to  your  choir,  assemble  all  your 

brotherhood. 
And  weary  Heaven  with  prayers  for 

victory. 
Pri.  Heaven's  blessing  rest  with 

thee,  Champion  of  Heaven, 
And  of  thy  suffering  country ! 

[Exit  Prior.  Vipont  draws  a 
liHU  asUk  and  lets  down  the 
beaver  of  his  helmet. 
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Enitr  Swinton,  followed  by  Reynald 
and  others f  to  whom  he  speaks  as  he 
enters, 

SwiN.  Halt  here,  and  plant  my  pen- 
•  non,  till  the  Regent 
Assign  our  band  its  station  in  the  host. 
Rey.  That  must  be  by  the  Standard. 

We  have  had 
That  right  since  good  Saint  David's 

reign  at  least. 
Fain  would  I  see  the  Marcher  would 

dispute  it 
SwiN.  Peace,  Rey nidd  I  Where  the 

general  plants  the  soldier. 
There  is  his  place  of  honour,  and  there 

only 
H is  valour  can  win  worship.    Thou  'rt 

of  those 
Who  would  have  war's  deep  art  bear 

the  wild  selbblance 
Of  some  disorder'd  hunting,  where, 

pell-mell, 
Each  trusting  to  the  swiftness  of  his 

horse, 
Gallants  press  on  to  see  the  quarry  fall. 
Yon  steel-dad  Southrons,  Reynald, 

are  no  deer ; 
And  England's  Edward  is  no  stag  at 

bay. 
ViP.  (advema'ng,)  There  needed  not, 

to  blazon  forth  the  Swinton, 
His  ancient  bmigonet,  the  sable  Boar 
Chained  to  the  gnarl'd  oalt,*^nor  his 

proud  step, 
Nor  giant  stature,  nor  the  ponderous 

mace, 
Which  only  he,  of  Scotland*s  realm, 

can  wield : 
His  discipline  and  wisdom  mark  the 

leader, 
As  doth  his  frame  the  champion.   Hail, 

brave  Swinton ! 
SwiN.  Brave  Templar,  thanks!  Such 

your  cross'd  shoulder  speaks  you ; 
But  the  closed  visor,  which  conceals 

your  features. 


Forbids  more  knowledge.  Umfraville, 

perhaps — 
Vip.  ( uHclosinghishehnti) .  No ;  one 

less  worthy  of  our  sacred  Order. 
Yet,  unless  Syrian  suns  have  scorch'd 

my  features 
Swart  as  my  sable  visor,  Alan  Swinton 
Will  welcome  Symon  ViponL 
SwiN.  {embracinghim).  As  the  blithe 

reaper 
Welcomes  a  practised  mate,  when  the 

ripe  harvest 
Lies  deep  before  him,  and  the  sun  is 

highl 
Thou  'It  follow  yon  old  pennon,  wilt 

thou  not? 
'Tis  tatter'd  since  thou  saw^st  it,  and 

the  Boar-heads 
Look   as  if  brought  from   off  some 

Christmas  board 
Where  knives  had  notch'd  them  deeply. 
Vip.  Have  with  them,  ne'ertheless. 

The  Stuart's  Chequer, 
The  Bloody  Heart  of  Douglas,  Ross's 

Lymphads, 
Sutherland's  Wild-cats,  nor  the  royal 

Lion, 
Rampant  in  golden  tressure,  wins  me 

from  them. 
We'll  back  the  Boar-heads  bravely. 

I  see  round  them 
A  chosen  band  of  lances — some  well 

known  to  me. 
Where 's  the  main  body  of  thy  fol- 
lowers t 
SwiN.  Symon  de  Vipont,  thou  dost 

see  them  all 
That  Swinton's  bu^e-hom  can  call  to 

battle, 
However  loud  it  rings.    There 's  not 

a  boy 
Lefl    in    my    halls  whose  arm  has 

strengA  enough 
To  bear  a  sword — there's  not  a  man 

behind, 
However  old,  who  moves  without  a 

staE 
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Striplings  and  greybeards,  every  one 

is  here, 
And    here   all   should  be — Scotland 

needs  them  all ; 
And  more  and  better  men,  were  each 

a  Hercules, 
And  yonder  handful  centupled. 
ViP.  A  thousand  followers— such, 

with  friends  and  kinsmen, 
Allies  and  vassals,  thou  wert  wont  to 

lead— 
A  thousand  followers  shrunk  to  sixty 

lances 
In    twelve  years*  space? — ^And   thy 

brave  sons,  Sir  Alan  ? 
Alas !  I  fear  to  ask. 

SwiN.  All  slain,  De  Vipont.    In  my 

empty  home 
A    puny   babe   lisps    to   a  widowM 

mother, 
'Where  is  my  grandsire!  wherefore 

do  you  weep  ? ' 
But  for  that  prattler,  Lyulph's  house 

is  heirless. 
I'm  an.  old   oak,   from    which    the 

foresters 
Have  hew'd  four  goodly  boughs,  and 

left  beside  me 
Only  a  sapling,  which  the  (awn  may 

crush 
As  he  springs  over  it 

ViP.  All  slain  ? — alas ! 

SwiN.  Ay,   all,   De  Vipont.    And 

their  attributes, 
John  with  the  Long  Spear — Archibald 

with  the  Axe — 
Richard  the  Ready — and  my  youngest 

darling. 
My  Fair-hair*d  William — do  but  now 

survive 
In  measures  which  the  grey-hair'd 

minstrels  sing. 
When  they  make  maidens  weep. 
ViP,  These  wars  with  England!  they 

have  rooted  out 
The  flowers  of  Christendom.  Knights, 

who  might  win 


The  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  rude 

heathen. 
Fall  in  unholy  warfare ! 
SwiN.  Unholy  warfare?   ay,  well 
hast  thou  named  it ; 
But  not  with   England — would   her 

cloth-yard  shafts 
Had    bored    their    cuirasses!    their 

lives  had  been 
Lost  like  their  grandsire*s,  in  the  bold 

defence 
Of  their  dear  country ;  but  in  private 

feud 
With  the  proud  Gordon,  fell  my  Long- 

spear*d  John, 
He  with  the  Axe,  and  he  men  call'd 

the  Ready, 
Ay,    and  my  Fair-hair*d  Will:   the 

Gordon's  wittth 
Devoured  my  gallant  issue. 
ViP.  Since  thou  dost  weep,  their 

death  is  unavenged  ? 
SwiN.  Templar,  what  think'st  thou 
me  ?    See  yonder  rock 
From  which  the  fountain  gushes ;  is  it 

less 
Compact  of  adamant,  though  waters 

flow  from  it? 
Firm  hearts  have  moister  eyes.    They 

are  avenged ; 
I  wept  not  till  they  were — till  the  . 

proud  Gordon 
Had   with   his   life-blood    dyed  my 

£Either*s  sword, 
In  guerdon  that  he  thinn*d  my 'father's 

lineage ; 
And  then  I  wept  my  sons.  And,  as  the 

Gordon 
Lay  at  my  feet,  there  was  a  tear  for  him 
Which  mingled  with  the  rest:    we 

had  been  friends, 
Had  shared  the  banquet  and  the  chase 

together. 
Fought  side  by  side;   and  our  first 

cause  of  strife, 
Woe  to  the  pride  of  both  !  was  but  a 
light  one. 

E  e  3 
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Vip.  You  are  at  feud,  then,  with  the 

mighty  Gordon  ? 
SwxN.  At  deadly  feud.    Herein  this 

Border-land, 
Where  the  sire's  quarrels  descend 

upon  the  son, 
As  due  a  part  of  his  inheritance 
As  the  strong  castle  and  the  ancient 

blazon ; 
Where  private  Vengeance  holds  the 

scales  of  justice, 
Weighing    each    drop    of  blood    as 

scrupulously 
As  Jews  or  Lombards  balance  silver 

pence; 
Not  in  this  land,  'twixt  Solway  and 

Saint  Abb's, 
Rages  a  bitterer  feud  than  mine  and  his. 
The  Swinton  and  the  Gordon 
Vip.   You,  with  some  threescore 

lances,  and  the  Gordon 
Leading  a  thousand  followers  ? 
SwiN.  You  rate  him  far  too  low. 

Since  you  sought  Palestine 
He  hath  had  grants  of  baronies  and 

lordships 
In  the  far-distant  North.    A  thousand 

horse 
His    southern    friends    and    vassals 

always  numbered. 
Add  Badenoch  kerne,  and  horse  from 

Dee  and  Spey, 
He'll  count  a  thousand  more.    And 

now,  De  Vipont, 
If  the  Boar-heads  seem  in  your  eyes 

less  worthy 
For  lack  of  followers,  seek  yonder 

standard, 
The  bounding  Stag,  with  a  brave  host 

around  it ; 
There  the  young  Gordon  makes  his 

earliest  field. 
And   pants  to  win  his  spurs.     His 

father's  friend, 
As  well  as  mine,  thou  wert :  go,  join 

his  pennon. 
And  grace  him  with  thy  presence. 


Vip.  When  you  were  friends,  I  was 

the  friend  of  both. 
And  now  I  can  be  enemy  to  neither. 
But  my  poor  person,  though  but  slight 

the  aid, 
J<Hns  on  this  field  the  banner  of  the 

two 
Which  hath  the  smaller  following. 
SwiN.   Spoke    like    the    generous 

Knight  who  gave  up  all, 
Leading  and  lordship,  in  a  heathen 

land 
To  fight  a  Christian  soldier.  Yet,  in 

earnest, 
I  pray,  De  Vipont,  you  would  join  the 

Gordon 
In    this    high    battle.     'Tis    a   noble 

youth — 
So  fame  doth  vouch  him — amorous, 

quick,  and  valiant ; 
Takes  knighthood,  too,  this  day,  and 

well  may  use 
His  spurs  too  rashly  in  the  wish  to  win 

Uiem. 
A  friend  like  thee  beside  him  in  the 

fight 
Were  worth  a  hundred  spears,  to  rein 

his  valour 
And  temper  it  with  prudence.    Tis 

the  aged  eagle 
Teaches  his  brood  to  gaze  upon  the 

sun 
With  eye  undazzled. 
Vip.  Alas  1  brave  Swinton,  would'st 
thou  train  the  hunter 
That  soon  must  bring  thee  to  the  bay  T 

Your  custom, 
Your  most  unchristian,  savage,  fiend- 
like custom. 
Binds  Gordon  to  avenge  his  father's 

death. 
SwiN.  Why,  be  it  so!   I  look  for 

nothing  else : 
My  part  was  acted  when  I  slew  his 

father. 
Avenging    my    four    sons;    young 

Gordon's  sword. 
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If  it  should  find  my  heart,  can  ne*er 

inflict  there 
A  pang  so  poignant  as  his  father's  did. 
But  I  would  perish  by  a  noble  hand, 
And  such  will  his  be  if  he  bear  him 

nobly, 
Nobly   and  wisely,  on  this  field  of 

Halidon. 

Enter  a  Pursuivant. 

Pur.  Sir  Knights,   to  council! — 

'tis  the  Regent's  order 
That  knights  and  men  of  leading  meet 

him  instantly 
Before  the  Royal  Standard.  Edward's 

army 
Is  seen  from  the  hill-summit 

SwiN.  Say  to  the  Regent,  we  obey 

his  orders.      [Exit  Pursuivant. 
(  To  Reynald.)  Hold  thou  my  casque, 

and  furl  my  pennon  up 
Close  to  the  staff.     I  will  not  show 

my  crest. 
Nor  standard,   till  the  common   foe 

shall  challenge  them. 
I  'U  wake  no  civil  strife,  nor  tempt  the 

Gordon 
With  aught  that 's  like  defiance. 
ViP.     Will    he    not    know    your 

features  t 
SwiN.  He  never  saw  me.     In  the 

distant  North, 
Against  his  will,  'tis  said,  his  friends 

detain'd  him 
During  his  nurture— caring  not,  be- 
like, 
To  trust  a  pledge  so  precious  near  the 

Boar-tusks. 
It  "was  a  natural  but  needless  caution : 
I  vimge  no  war  with  children,  for  I 

think 
Too  deeply  on  mine  own. 

ViP.  I  have  thought  on  it,  and  will 

see  the  Gordon 
As  vre  go  hence  to  coimcil.  I  do  bear 
A  cross,  which  binds  me  to  be  Chris- 
tian priest 


As  well  as  Christian  champion.     God 

may  grant 
That  I,  at  once  his  father's  friend  and 

yours. 
May  make  some  peace  betwixt  you. 
Swin.  When  that  your  priestly  zeal, 

and  knightly  valour. 
Shall  force  the  grave  to  render  up  the 

dead.  [^Exeunt  severally. 


Scene  II. 


The  summit  of  Halidon  Hill,  before  the 
Regents  Tent,  The  Royal  Standard  of 
Scotland  is  seen  in  the  background, 
tvith  the  Pennons  and  Banners  of 
the  principal  Nobles  around  it. 

Council  of  Scottish  Nobles  and  Chiefs, 
Sutherland,  Ross,  Lennox,  Max- 
well, and  other  Nobles  of  the  htghest 
ranky  are  dose  to  the  RECzirfs  person, 
nnd  in  the  act  of  keen  debate,  Vipont 
with  Gordon  and  others  remain 
grouped  at  some  distance  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Stage,  On  the  left,  stand' 
ing  also  apart,  is  Swinton,  alone 
and  bare-headed.  The  Nobles  are 
dressed  in  Highland  or  Lowland 
habits,  as  historical  costume  requires. 
Trumpets,  HercUds,  <5r»c.  are  in  at- 
tendance. 

Len.  Nay,  Lordings,  put  no  shame 

upon  my  counsels. 
I  did  but  say,  if  we  retired  a  little, 
We  should  have  fairer  field  and  better 

vantage. 
I've    seen    King    Robert,   ay,    The 

Bruce  himself, 
Retreat  six  leagues  in  length,   and 

think  no  shame  on  't. 
Reg.  Ay,  but  King  Edward  sent  a 

haughty  message. 
Defying  us  to  battle  on  this  field, 
This  very  hill    of   Halidon;    if  we 

leave  it 

«e  5 
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Unfought  withal,  it  squares  not  with 

our  honour. 
SwiN.  {apart),    A  perilous  honour 

that  allows  the  enemy, 
And  such  an   enemy  as  this  same 

Edward, 
To  choose  our  field  of  battle!     He 

knows  how 
To  make  our  Scottish  pride  betray  its 

master 
Into  the  pitfall. 

{During   this   speech    the   debate 
among  the  Nobles  is  continued, 
SxTTH.  (aloud).  We  will  not  back 

one  furlong — not  one  yard, 
No,  nor  one  inch ;  where'er  we  find 

the  foe, 
Or  where  the  foe  finds  us,  there  will 

we  fight  him. 
Retreat  will   dull   the  spirit  of  our 

followers, 
Who  now  stand  prompt  for  battle. 
Ross.  My  Lords,  methinks  great 

Morarchat  *  has  doubts 
That,  if  his  Northern  clans  once  turn 

the  seam 
Of  their  check'd  hose  behind,  it  will 

be  hard 
To  halt  and  rally  them. 

SuTH.    Say'st  thou,   MacDonnell? 

Add  another  falsehood, 
And    name    when    Morarchat    was 

coward  or  traitor? 
Thine  island  race,  aschronidescan  tell. 
Were  oft  affianced  to  the  Southron 

cause. 
Loving  the  weight  and  temper  of  their 

gold 
More  than  the  weight  and  temper  of 

their  steel. 
Reg.  Peace,  my  Lords,  ho  1 
Ross   {throwing  down   his  glove), 

MacDonnell  will  not  peace  I  There 

lies  my  pledge, 
Proud  M  orarchat,  to  witness  thee  a  liar. 

I  Morarchate  it  the  ancient  Gaelic  description  of  the 
Earl*  of  Sutherland. 


Max.  Brought  I  all  Nithsdale  from 
the  Western  Border, 
Left  I  my  towers  exposed  to  foraying 

England 
And  thieving  Annandale,  to  see  such 
misrule  ? 
John.  Who  speaks  of  Annandale  t 
Dare  Maxwell  slander 
The  gentle  House  of  Lochwood*? 
Reg.  Peace,  Lordings,  once  again. 
We  represent 
The    Majesty   of  Scotland :    in  our 

presence 
Brawling  is  treason. 

SuTH.  Were  it  in  presence  of  the 
King  himself. 
What  should  prevent  my  saying 

Enter  Lindesay. 

Lin.  You  must  determine  quickly. 

Scarce  a  mile 
Parts  our  vanguard  from  Edward's 

On  the  plain 
Bright  gleams  of  armour  flash  through 

clouds  of  dust. 
Like  stars  through  frost-mist ;  steeds 

neigh  and  weapons  clash  ; 
And  arrows  soon  will  whistle — the 

worst  sound 
That  waits  on   English    war.    Yon 

must  determine. 
Reg.  We  are  determined.    We  will 

spare  proud  Edward 
Half  of  the  ground  that   parts   us. 

Onward,  Lords ; 
Saint  Andrew  strike  for  Scodand! 

We  wiU  lead 
The  middle  ward  ourselves,  the  Royal 

Standard 
Displayed  beside  us ;  and  beneath  its 

shadow 
Shall  the  young  gallants,  whom  we 

knight  this  day, 
Fight  for  their  golden  spurs.   Lennox. 

thou  'rt  wise, 

s  Lochwood  Castle  was  the  andent  seat  <rf  tte 
Jobnstones,  L.ords  of  Aanandala 
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And  wilt  obey  command ;  lead  thou 

the  rear. 
Len.  The  rear!    why  I  the  rear? 

The  van  were  fitter 
For   him    who  fought  abreast  with 

Robert  Bruce. 
SwiN.  {apart).  Discretion  hath  for- 
saken Lennox  too ! 
The  wisdom  he  was  forty  years  in 

gathering 
Has  left  him  in   an    instant.     'Tis 

contagious 
Even  to  witness  frenzy. 
SuTH.  The  Regent  hath  determined 

well ;  the  rear 
Suits  him  the  best  who  counselled 

our  retreat. 
Len.   Proud  Northern  Thane,  the 

van  were  soon  the  rear 
Were  thy  disordered  followers  planted 

there. 
SuTH.  Then,  for  that  very  word, 

I  make  a  vow. 
By  my  broad  £arldom,  and  my  father's 

soul. 
That,  if  I   have  not  leading  of  the 

van, 
I  will  not  fight  to-day ! 

Ross.  Morarchat!  thou  the  leading 

of  the  van  ? 
Not  whilst  MacDonnell  lives. 

SwiN.  {apart).    Nay,  then  a  stone 

would  speak. 
{Addresses tht'RzGZVT.)  May 't please 

your  Grace, 
And  you,  great  Lords,  to  hear  an  old 

man^s  counsel. 
That  hath  seen  fights  enow.     These 

open  bickerings 
Dishearten  all  our  host     If  that  your 

Grace 
With  these  great  Earis  and   Lords 

must  needs  debate, 
Let  the  closed  tent  conceal  your  dis- 
agreement ; 
Else  'tMrill  be  said,  ill  fares  it  with 

the  flock 


If  shepherds  wrangle  when  the  wolf 
is  nigh. 
Reg.  The  old  Knight  counseb  well. 
Let  every  Lord 
Or  Chief,   who  leads   five  hundred 

men  or  more, 
Follow  to   council;   others  are   ex- 
cluded— 
We'll  have  no  vulgar  censurers  of 
our  conduct 

[Looking  at  Swinton. 
Young  Gordon,  your  high  rank  and 

numerous  following 
Give  you  a  seat  with  us,  though  yet 
unknighted. 
Gordon.   I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 
My  youth  *s  unfit 
To  sit  in  council,  when  that  Knight*s 

grey  hairs 
And  wisdom  wait  without. 

Reg.  Do  as  you  will ;  we  deign  not 
bid  you  twice. 

[r/r^  Regent,  Ross,  Sutherland, 
Lennox,  Maxwell,  dfr.,  'htter 
theTent  Tht rest  nmain grouped 
about  the  Stage. 
GoR.  (o&srrt/m^SwiN.)  That  helmet- 
less  old  Knight,  his  giant  stature. 
His  awful    accents    of   rebuke   and 

wisdom. 
Have  caught  my  fancy  strangely.    He 

doth  seem 
Like  to  some  vision'd   form  which 

I  have  dream'd  of. 
But  never  saw  with  waking  eyes  till 

now. 
I  will  accost  him. 

Vip.  Pray  you,  do  not  so  ; 

Anon  I  *11  give  you  reason  why  you 

should  not. 
There 's  other  work  in  hand. 

GoR.  I  will  but  ask  his  name.  There's 
in  his  presence 
Something  that  works  upon  me  like 

a  spell. 
Or  like  the  feeling  made  my  childish 
ear 
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Dote    upon    tales    of    superstitious 

dread. 
Attracting  while  they  chill'd  my  heart 

with  fear. 
Now,  bom  the  Gordon,  I  do  feel  right 

well 
I'm  bound  to  fear  nought  earthly; 

and  I  fear  nought. 
I  MI  know  who  this  man  is. 

[Accosts  SwnrroN. 
Sir  Knight,  I  pray  you,  of  your  gentle 

courtesy, 
To  tell  your  honoured  name.     I  am 

ashamed, 
Being  unknown  in  arms,  to  say  that 

mine 
Is  Adam  Gordon. 

SwiN.  {shows  emotion f  but  instantly 

subdues  it).     It  is   a  name  that 

soundeth  in  my  ear 
Like  to  a  death-knell,   ay,  and  like 

the  call 
Of  the  shrill  trumpet  to  the  mortal 

lists; 
Yet  'tis  a  name  which  ne'er  hath  been 

dishonoured. 
And  never  will,  I  trust ;  most  surely 

never 
By  such  a  youth  as  thou. 
GoR.  There  *s  a  mysterious  courtesy 

in  this, 
And  yet  it  jrields  no  answer  to  my 

question. 
I  trust  you  hold  the  Gordon  not  un- 
worthy 
To  know  the  name  he  asks  I 

SwiN.  Worthy  of  all  that  openness 

and  honour 
May  show  to  friend  or  foe ;  but,  for 

my  name, 
Vipont  will  show  it  you,  and,  if  it 

sound 
Harsh  in  your  ear,  remember  that  it 

knells  there 
But  at  your  own  request    This  day, 

at  least, 


Though  seldom  wont  to  keep  it  in 
concealment, 

As  there 's  no  cause  I  should,  you  had 
not  heard  it. 

GoR.  This  strange 

Vip.  The  mystery  is  needfiiL    Fol- 
low me. 
[They  retire  behind  ike  side  scene. 
Swim,  {looking  after  them).  *Tis  a 
brave  youth.     How  blush'd  his 
noUe  cheek, 

While  youthful  modesty,  and  the  em- 
barrassment 

Of  curiosity,  combined  with  wonder, 

And  half  suspicion  of  some  slight  in- 
tended, 

All  mingled  in  the  flush;    but  soon 
'twill  deepen 

Into  revenge's  glow.     How^  slow  is 
Vipont! 

I  wait  the  issue  as  I've  seen  spec- 
tators 

Suspend  the  motion  even  of  the  eye- 
Uds 

When    the    slow   gunner,    with  his 
lighted  match, 

Approach'd  the  chstrg^d  cannon,  in 
the  act 

To  waken  its  dread  slumbers. — Now 
'tis  out; 

He    draws    his   sword,   and   rushes 
towards  me, 

Who  will  nor  seek  nor  shun  him. 

Enter  Gordon,  withheld  by  Vipont. 

Vip.  Hold,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven! 

O,  for  the  sake 
Of  your  dear  country,  hold!    Has 

Swinton  slain  your  father, 
And  must  you,  therefore,  be  yourself 

a  parricide, 
And  stand  recorded  as  the  selfish 

traitor 
Who  in  her  hour  of  need  his  countiy's 

cause 
Deserts,  that  he  may  wreak  a  private 

wrong  t 
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Look  to  yon  baDner — that  is  Scotland's 

standard; 
Look  to  the  Regent— he  is  Scotland's 

general ; 
Look  to  the  ilngUsh— they  are  Scot- 
land's foemen  1 
Bethink  thee,  then,  thou  art  a  son  of 

Scotland, 
And  think  on  nought  beside. 

GoR.  He  hath  come  here  to  brave 

me  t    Off!  unhand  me  1 
Thou  canst  not  be  my  father  s  ancient 

friend, 
That  stand'st  'twixt  me  and  him  who 

slew  my  father. 
ViP.    You    know    not    Swinton. 

Scarce  one  passing  thought 
Of  his  high  mind  was  with  you ;  now, 

his  soul 
Is  fix*d  on  this  day's  battle.    You 

might  slay  him 
At  unawares  before  he  saw  your  blade 

drawn. 
Stand  still,  and  watch  him  close. 

EhUt  Maxwell  y^om  the  tent. 

SwiN.     How    go    our     councils. 

Maxwell,  may  I  ask  ? 
Max.  As  wild  as  if  the  very  wind 

and  sea 
With  every  breeze  and  every  billow 

batUed 
For  their  precedence. 

Swi.  Most  sure  they  are  possess'd ! 

Some  evil  spirit. 
To  mock  their  valour,  robs  them  of 

discretion. 
Fie,  fie,  upon  *t !    Oh,  that  Dunferm- 
line's tomb 
Could  render  up  The   Bruce!   that 

Spain's  red  shore 
Could  give  us  back  the  good  Lord 

James  of  Douglas  t 
Or  that  fierce  Randolph,   with  his 

voice  of  terror, 
Were  here  to  awe  these  brawlers  to 

submission ! 


Vxp.  {to  GoR.)  Thou  hast  perused 

him  at  more  leisure  now. 
GoR.  I  see  the  giant  form  which  all 

men  speak  of, 
The  stately  port,  but  not  the  sullen 

eye, 
Not  the  bloodthirsty  look  that  should 

belong 
To  him  that  made  me  orphan,  I  shall 

need 
To  name  my  father  twice  ere  I  can 

strike 
At  such  grey  hairs,  and  fiice  of  such 

command ; 
Yet  my  hand  clenches  on  my  falchion 

hUt, 
In  token  he  shall  die. 
Vip.  Need  1  again  remind  yon  that 

the  place 
Permits  not  private  quarrel  ? 

GoR.  I  'm  calm.     I  will  not  seek — 

nay,  I  will  shun  it ; 
And  yet  methinks  that  such  debate 's 

the  fashion. 
You  've  heard  how  taunts,  reproaches, 

and  the  lie. 
The  lie  itself,  have  flown  from  mouth 

to  mouth ; 
As  if  a  band  of  peasants  were  disputing 
About  a  football  match,  rather  than 

chiefs 
Were  ordering  a  battle.    I  am  young. 
And  lack  experience :  tell  me,  brave 

De  Vipont, 
Is  such  the  fashion  of  your  wars  in 

Palestine  ? 
Vip.  Such  it  at  tiroes  hath  been; 

and  then  the  Cross 
Hath     sunk    before    the    Crescent. 

Heaven's  cause 
Won  us  not  victory  where  wisdom 

was  not. 
Behold  yon  English  host  come  slowly 

on 
With   equal   front,    rank    marshall'd 

upon  rank. 
As  if  one  spirit  nded  one  moving  body ; 
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The   leaders    in    their    places,  each 

prepared 
To  chai^,  support,  and  rally,  as  the 

fortune 
Of  changeful  battle  needs  :  then  look 

on  ours. 
Broken,  disjointed,  as  the  tumbling 

surges 
Which   the  winds  wake  at  random. 

Look  on  both, 
And  dread  the  issue ;  yet  there  might 

be  succour. 
GoR.  We're  fearfully  o'ermatch'd 

in  discipline; 
So  even  my  inexperienced  eye  can 

judge. 
What  succour  save  in  Heaven  t 
Vip.  Heaven  acts  by  human  means. 

The  artistes  skill 
Supplies  in  war,  as  in  mechanic  crafU, 
Deficiency  of  tools.   There  *s  courage, 

wisdom, 
And  skill  enough,  live  in  one  leader 

here. 
As,  flung  into  the  balance,  might  avail 
To  counterpoise  the  odds  'twixt  that 

ruled  host 
And  our  wild  multitude.     1  must  not 

name  him. 
GoR.   r  guess,  but  dare  not  ask. 

What  band  is  yonder. 
Arranged  so  closely  as  the  Englbh 

discipline 
Hath  marshaird  their  best  files  ? 

Vxp.  Know*st  thou  not  the  pennon  ? 
One  day,  perhaps,  thou  'It  see  it  all 

too  closely ; 
It  is  Sir  Alan  Swinton's. 

GoR.    These,   then,    are   his,    the 

reUcs  of  his  power ; 
Yet  worth  an  host  of  ordinary  men. 
And  I  must  slay  my  country's  sagest 

leader, 
And  crush  by  numbers  that  determined 

handful, 
When  most  my  country  needs  their 

practised  aid, 


Or  men  will  say,  'There  goes  de- 
generate Gordon ; 
His  father's  blood  is  on  the  Swinton's 

sword. 
And  his  is  in  his  scabbard  ! '    [ifuse. 
Vip.  {apart).  High  blood  and  mettle, 

mix'd  with  early  wisdom. 
Sparkle  in  this  brave  youth.     If  he 

survive 
This  evil-omen'd  day,  I  pawn  my  word 
That,  in  the  ruin  which  I  now  forbode, 
Scotland  has  treasureleft.    How  dose 

he  eyes 
Each  look  and  step  of  Swinton !     Is  it 

hate. 
Or  is  it  admiration,  or  are  both 
Commingled  strangely  in  that  steady 

gaze? 

[Swintomo^m/  Maxwell  return  from 
tkg  bottom  of0t€  stage. 

Max.  The  storm  is  laid  at  length 
amongst  these  counsellors ; 
See,  they  come  forth. 

SwiN.       And  it  is  more  than  time ; 
For  I  can  mark  the  vanguard  archery 
Handling  their  quivers,  bending  up 
their  bows. 

Enter  the  Regent  and  Scottish  Lords. 

Reg.  Thus  shall  it  be,  then,  since 

we  may  no  better ; 
And,  since  no  Lord  will  yield  one  jot 

of  way 
To  this  high   urgency,   or  give  the 

vanguard 
Up  to  another^s  guidance,  we  will 

abide  them 
Even  on  this  bent ;  and  as  our  troops 

are  rank'd, 
So  shall  they  meet  the  foe.     Chief; 

nor  Thane, 
Nor    Noble,    can    complain    of  the 

precedence 
Which  chance  has  thus  assign'd  him. 

SwiN.  (apart).  O  sage  discipb'ne. 
That  leaves  to  chance  the  marshalling 

of  a  battle  1 
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GoR.  Move    him    to    speech,    De 

Vipont. 
Vip.  Move  kirn  !    Move  whom  ? 
GoR.  Even  him,  whom,  but  brief 
space  since, 
My  hand  did  bum  to  put  to  utter  silence. 
Vip.  I  *11  move  hhn  to  it.    Swinton, 
speak  to  them ; 
They  lack  thy  counsel  sorely. 

SwiN.  Had  I  the  thousand  spears 
which  once  I  led 
I  had  not  thus  been  silent.   But  men*s 

wisdom 
Is  rated  by  their  means.    From  the 

poor  leader 

Of  sixty  lances,  who  seeks  words  of 

weight? 

GoR.  {stepping  forward),  Swinton, 

there's  that  of  wisdom  on  thy  brow, 

And  valour  in  thine  eye,  and  that  of 

peril 
In  this  most  urgent  hour,  that  bids 

me  say — 
Bids    me,    thy    mortal    foe,    say — 

Swinton,  speak 
For  King  and  Country's  sake  I 

SwiN.  Nay,  if  that  voice  commands 
me,  speak  I  will ; 
It  sounds  as  if  the  dead  laid  charge 
on  me. 
Reg.   (to  Lennox,  with  whom  he 
has  been  consulttMg).  Tis   better 
than  you  think.  This  broad  hill- 
side 
Affords  fair  compass  for  our  power's 

display. 
Rank  above   rank  rising  in  seemly 

tiers; 
So  that  the  rearward  stands  as  fair 

and  open 

SwiN.  As  e'er  stood  mark  before  an 

English  archer. 
Reg.  Who  dares  to  say  so  ?    Who 
is't  dare  impeach 
Our  rule  of  discipline  ? 

SwiN.    A    poor    Knight  of  these 
Marches,  good  my  Lord  ; 


Alan  of  Swinton,  who  hath  kept  a 

house  here. 
He  and  hisancestiy,  since  the  old  days 
Of  Malcolm,  called  the  Maiden. 
Reg.  You  have  brought  here,  even 

to  this  pitched  field, 
In  which  the  Royal  Banner  is  dis- 
played, 
I  think  some  sixty  spears,  Sir  Knight 

of  Swinton ; 
Our  musters  name  no  more. 

SwiN.  I  brought  each  man  I  had ; 

and  Chief,  or  Earl, 
Thane,  Duke,  or  dignitary,  brings  no 

more: 
And  with  them  brought  I  what  may 

here  be  useful 
An  aged  eye;  which,  what  with  Eng- 
land, Scotland, 
Spain,   France,   and   Flanders,   hath 

seen  fifty  battles, 
And  ta'en  some  judgment  of  them  ;  a 

stark  hand  too. 
Which  plays  as  with  a  straw  with 

this  same  mace, — 
Which  if  a  young  arm  here  can  wield 

more  lightly, 
I  nevermore  will  offier  word  of  counsel. 
Len.  Hear  him,  my  Lord  ;  it  is  the 

noble  Swinton : 
He  hath  had  high  experience. 

Max.  He  is  noted 

The  wisest  warrior  *twixt  the  Tweed 

and  Solway : 
I  do  beseech  you,  hear  him. 
John.  Ay,  hear  the  Swinton ;  hear 

stout  old  Sir  Alan  ; 
Maxwell  and  Johnstone  both  agree 

for  once. 
Reg.     Where's    your    impatience 

now? 
Late  you  were  all  for  battle,  would 

not  hear 
Ourself  pronounce  a  word ;  and  now 

you  gaze 
On  yon  old  warrior  in  his  antique 
armour, 
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As  if  he  wel^  arisen  from  the  dead 
To  bring  us  Bruce's  counsel  for  the 
battle. 
SwiN,  *Tis  a  proud  word  to  speak ; 

bpt  he  who  fought 
Long  under  Robert  Bruce  may  some- 
thing g^uess. 
Without  communication  with  the  dead. 
At  what  he  would  have  counsell'd. 

Bruce  had  bidden  ye 
Review  your  battle-order,  marshalled 

broadly 
Here  on  the  bare  hillside,  and  bidden 

you  mark 
Yon  clouds  of  Southron  archers,  bear- 
ing down 
To  the  green  meadow-lands  which 

stretch  beneath ; 
The  Bruce  had  wam'd  you  not  a 

shaft  to-day 
But  shall  find  mark  within  a  Scottish 

bosom, 
If  thus  our  field  be  ordered.    The 

callow  boys, 
Who  draw  but  four-foot  bows,  shall 

gall  our  front. 
While  on  our  mainward,  and  upon 

the  rear. 
The  cloth-yard  shafts  shall  fall  like 

death*s  own  darts, 
And,    though    blind    men   discharge 

them,  find  a  mark. 
Thus  shall  we  die  the  death  of  slaugh- 
tered deer, 
Which,  driven  into  the  toils,  are  shot 

at  ease 
By  boys  and  women,  while  they  toss 

aloft 
All  idly  and  in  vain  their  branchy 

horns, 
As   we   shall  shake  our  unavailing 

spears. 
Reg.  Tush,  tell  not  me  I    If  their 

shot  fall  like  hail, 
Ou  r  men  have  M  ilan  coats  to  bear  it  out 
SwiN.  Never  did  armourer  temper 

steel  on  stithy 


That    made   sure  fence   against  an 

English  arrow. 
A  cobwebgoesamer  wereguardas  good 
Against  a  wasp-sting. 

Reg.  Who  fears  a  wmsp-stingl 
Swnc.  I,  my  Lord,  fear  none ; 

Yet   should  a  wise  sian  brush  the 

insect  off, 
Or  he  may  smart  for  it. 

Reg.  We'll  keep  the  hill ;  it  is  the 
vantage-ground 
When  the  main  battle  joins. 

SwiN.  It  ne'er  will  join,  while  their 
light  archery 
Can  foil  our  spearmen  and  our  barb^ 

horse. 
To  hope  Plantagenet  would  seek  dose 

combat 
When  he  can  conquer  riakless,  b  to 

deem 
Sagacious  Edward  simpler  than  a  babe 
In  battle  knowledge.    Keep  the  hiD, 

my  Lord, 
With  the  main  body,  if  it  is  your 

pleasure ; 
But  let  a  body  of  your  chosen  horse 
Make    execution    on    yon    waspish 

archers. 
I  Ve  done  such  work  before,  and  lore 

it  well; 
If  'tis  3rour  pleasure  to  give  me  the 

leading, 
The  dames  of  Sherwood,  Inglewood, 

and  Weardale, 
Shall  sit  in  widowhood  and  long  for 

venison. 
And  long  in  vain«    Whoe'er  remesi- 

bers  Bannockbum, — 
And  when  shall  Scotsman,  till  the  last 

loud  trumpet. 
Forget  that  stirring  wordl—knows 

that  great  battle 
Even  thus  was  fought  and  won. 
Len.  This  is  the  shortest  road  to 
bandy  blows : 
For  when  the  bills  step  forth  and 
bows  go  back. 
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Then  is  the  moment  that  our  hardy 

speannen, 
With  their  strong  bodies,  and  their 

stubborn  hearts, 
And   limbs   well  knit  by  mountain 

exercise  y 
At  the  close  tug  shall  foil  the  short- 

breath'd  Southron. 
SwiN.  I  do  not  say  the  field  will  thus 

be  won; 
The  English  host  is  numerous,  brave, 

and  loyal ; 
Their  Monarch  most  accomplished  in 

war's  art, 

Skill'dy  resolute,  and  wary 

Reg.   And  if  your  scheme  secure 

not  victory, 
What  does  it  promise  us  ? 

SwiN.  This  much  at  least, — 

Darkling   we    shall    not    die:    the 

peasant's  shaft, 
LoosenM  perchance  without  an  aim 

or  purpose. 
Shall  not  drink  up  the  lifeblood  we 

derive 
From   those   famed    ancestors   who 

made  their  breasts 
This  frontier's  barrier  for  a  thousand 

years. 
We'll  meet  these  Southron  bravely 

hand  to  hand. 
And  eye  to  eye,  and  weapon  against 

weapon ; 
Each  man  who  falls  shall  see  the  foe 

who  strikes  him. 
While  our  good  blades  are  faithful  to 

the  hilts, 
And  our  good  hands  to  these  good 

blades  are  faithful, 
Blow  shall  meet  blow,  and  none  fall 

unavenged ; 
We  shall  not  bleed  alone. 

Reg.  And  this  is  all 

Your  wisdom  hath  devised  ? 

SwiN.  Not  all ;  for  I  would  pray  you, 
noble  Lords, 


(If  one,  among  the  guilty  guiltiest, 

might), 
For  this  one  day  to  charm  to  ten 

hours'  rest 
The  never-<fying  worm  of  deadly  feud 
That  gnaws  our  vex&d  hearts ;  think 

no  one  foe 
Save  Edward   and  his   host.    Days 

will  remain. 
Ay,  dajrs  by  far  too  many  will  remain. 
To  avenge  old  feuds  or  struggles  for 

precedence ; 
Let  this  one  day  be  Scotland's.    For 

myself. 
If  there  is  any  here  may  claim  from 

me 
(As  well  may  diance)  a  debt  of  blood 

and  hatred. 
My  life  is  his  to-morrow  unresisting. 
So  he  to-day  will  let  me  do  the  best 
That  my  old  arm  may  achieve  for  the 

dear  country 
That's  mother  to  us  both. 

[Gordon    shows   muck   nnoh'on 
during  ihts  and  the  prectdmg 
speech  ofSwiwton, 
Reg.  It  is  a  dream — a  vision!    If 

one  troop 
Rush  down  upon  the  archers,  all  will 

follow, 
And  order  is  destroyed :  we  11  keep 

the  battle-rank 
Our  fathers  wont  to  do.    No  more 

on't     Hot 
Where  be  those  youths  seek  knight- 
hood from  our  sword  ? 
Her.  Here  are  the  Gordon,  Somer- 

ville,  and  Hay, 
And  Hepburn,  with  a  score  of  gallants 

more. 
Reg.  Gordon,  stand  forth. 
GoR.  I  pray  your  Grace,  forgive  me. 
Reg.  How!  seek  you  not  for  knight- 
hood! 
GoR.  I  do  thirst  for 't. 

But,   pardon  me !  'tis  from  another 

sword. 
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Reg.  It  is  your  Sovereign's ;  seek 

you  for  a  worthier  ? 
GoR.    Who    would    drink    purely 

seeks  the  secret  fountain, 
How  small  soever,  not  the  general 

stream, 
Though  it  be  deep  and  wide.    My 

Lord,  I  seek 
The  boon   of  knighthood   from   the 

honour'd  weapon 
Of  the  best  knight  and  of  the  sagest 

leader 
That  ever  graced  a  ring  of  chivalry. 
Therefore  I  beg  the  boon  on  bended 

knee. 
Even  from  Sir  Alan  Swinton.  [Knuis. 
Reg.  Degenerate    boy,   abject    at 

once  and  insolent ! 
See,   Lords,  he  kneels  to  him  that 

slew  his  father ! 
GoR.  {startiptgup).  Shame  be  on  him 

who  speaks  such  shameful  word ! 
Shame   be   on   him,   whose   tongue 

would  sow  dissension 
When  most  the  time  demands  that 

native  Scotsmen 
Forget  each  private  wrong ! 

SwiN.   {mUrrupimg   him).    Youth, 

since  you  crave  me 
To  be  your  sire  in  chivalry,  I  remind 

you 
War  has   its  duties.  Office  has  its 

reverence ; 
Who  governs  in  the  Sovereign's  name 

is  Sovereign ; 
Crave  the  Lord  Regent's  pardon. 
GoR.  You  task  me  justly,  and  I 

crave  his  pardon, 

[Bows  to  tht  Regent. 
His  and  these  noble  Lords';  and  pray 

them  all 
Bear    witness    to    my    words.    Ye 

noble  presence^ 
Here   I   remit   unto  the    Knight    of 

Swinton 
All   bitter  memory   of  my  father*s 

slaughter, 


All  thoughts  of  malice,  hatred,  and 

revenge ; 
By  no  base  fear  or  composition  moved. 
But  by    the   thought,    that    in    oar 

country's  battle 
All  hearts  should  be  as  one.     I  do 

forgive  him 
As  freely  as  I  pray  to  be  forgiven, 
And  once  more  kneel  to  him  to  sue 

for  knighthood. 
SwiN .  {affeckd,aMddrawmghisswo^^, 
Alas  !  brave  youth,  'tis  I  should  kneel 

to  you. 
And,  tendering  thee  the  hilt  of  the 

fell  sword 
That  made  thee  fatherless,  bid  thee 

use  the  point 
After  thine  own  discretion.     For  thy 

boon — 
Trumpets  be  ready — In  the  Holiest 

name, 
And  in  Our  Lady's  and  Saint  Andrew's 

name, 

[  Touchmg  kis  shouUler  wtik  k$s 
sword. 
I  dub  thee  Knight !    Arise,  Sir  Adam 

Gordon  1 
Be  faithful,  brave,  and  O  be  fortunate. 
Should  this  ill  hour  permit ! 

[The  trumpeU soM$ui ;  the  HtraUk 

ay  *Laiges8e,'  and  the  Attsm- 

dants  shout   *  A    Gordon !    A 

Gordon ! ' 

Reg.  Beggars  and  flatterers!  Peace, 

peace,  I  say ! 
We  '11  to  the  Standard ;  knights  shall 

there  be  made 
Who  will  with  better  reason  crave 

your  clamour. 
Len.  What  of  Swinton's  counsel  ? 
Here 's  Maxwell  and  myself  think  it 

worth  noting. 
Reg.  {with  concentrated  indignaiMm . 
Let  the  best  knight,  and  let  the  sagest 

leader, — 
So  Gordon  quotes  the  man  who  slew 

his  father, — 
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With  his  old  pedig^ree  and  heavy  mace, 
Essay  the  adventure,  if  it  pleases  him, 
With  his  fair  threescore  horse.     As 

for  ourselves, 
We  will   not  peril  aught  upon  the 

measure. 
GoR.  Lord  Regent,  you  mistake; 

for  if  Sir  Alan 
Shall  venture  such  attack,  each  man 

who  calls 
The  Gordon  chief;  and  hopes  or  fears 

from  him 
Or  good  or  evil,  follows  Swinton's 

banner 
In  this  achievement 

Reg.  Why,  God  ha*  mercy!    this 

is  of  a  piece. 
Let  young  and  old  e*en  follow  their 

own  counsel, 
Since  none  will  list  to  mine. 

Ross.    The  Border   cockerel  fain 

would  be  on  horseback ; 
'TIS  safe  to  be  prepared  for  fight  or  flight: 
And  this  comes  of  it  to  give  Northern 

lands 
To  the  false  Norman  blood. 

GoR.  Hearken,  proud  Chief  of  Isles ! 

Within  my  stalls 
I     have    two    hundred    horse;  two 

hundred  riders 
Mount  guard  upon  my  castle,  who 

would  tread 
Into  the  dust  a   thousand   of  your 

Redshanks, 
Nor  count  it  a  day's  service. 

SwiN.  Hear  I  this 

From  thee,  young  man,  and  on  the 

day  of  battle  t 
And  to  the  brave  MacDonnell  ? 
GoR.  Twas  he  that  urged  me ;  but 

I  am  rebuked. 
Reg.  He  crouches  like  a  leash-hound 

to  his  master ! 
SwiN.  Each  hound  must  do  so  that 

would  head  the  deer ; 
*Ti8  mongrel  curs  that  snatch  at  mate 

or  master. 


Reg.  Too  much  of  this.     Sirs,  to 
the  Royal  Standard ! 
I  bid  you.  in  the  name  of  good  King 

David. 
Sound  trumpets  I  sound  for  Scotland 
and  King  David. 
[TTte  Regent  afid  tht  rest  go  offy 
and  the  Scene  closes,     Manent 
Gordon,  Swinton,  awrfViPONT, 
with   Retnald   and  followers, 
Leksox/oIIows  the  Regent /  but 
returns,  and  addresses  SvnKTON. 
Len.  O  were  my  western  horse- 
men but  come  up ; 
I  would  take  part  with  you ! 

Swin.  Better  that  you  remain. 

They  lack  discretion ;  such  grey  head 

as  yours 
May  best  supply  that  want. 
Lennox,    mine    ancieni    friend   and 

honourM  lord. 
Farewell,  I  think,  for  ever  ! 

Len.  Farewell,  brave  friend !  and 
farewell,  noble  Gordon, 
Whose  sun  will  be  eclipsed  even  as 

it  rises ! 
The  Regent  will  not  aid  you. 

Swin.  We  will  so  bear  us  that  as 
soon  the  blood-hound 
Shall  halt,  and  take  no  part,  what 

time  his  comrade 
Is   grappling  with  the   deer,   as   he 

stand  still 
And  see  us  overmatch^. 

Len.  Alas!  thou    dost    not    know 
how  mean  his  pride  is. 
How  strong  his  envy. 

Swin.  Then  we  will  die,  and  leave 
the  shame  with  him. 

[Exit  Lennox. 
ViP.  (to  Gordon).  What  ails  thee, 
noble  youth!  What  means  this 
pause? 
Thou  dost  not  rue  thy  generosity  ? 
GoR.  I  have  been   hurried   on   by 
strong  impulse. 
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Like  to  a  bark  that  scuds  before  the 

storm^ 
Till  driven  upon   some  strange  and 

distant  coast, 
Which     never    pilot     dreamM     of. 

Have  I  not  forgiven  ? 
And  am  I  not  still  fetherless  ? 

SwiN.  Gordon,  no ; 

For  while  we  live  I  am  a  father  to  thee. 

GoR.  Tliou,    Swinton?    No!    that 

cannot,  cannot  be. 
SwiN.  Then  change  the  phrase,  and 

say  that  while  we  live 
Gordon  shall  be  my  son.     If  thou  art 

fatherless. 
Am  I  not  childless  too  ?  Bethink  thee, 

Gordon, 
Our    death-feud    was    not    like    the 

household  fire, 
Which  the  poor  peasant  hides  among 

its  embers, 
To  smoulder  on,  and  wait  a  time  for 

waking. 
Ours  was  the  conflagration  of  the  forest. 
Which,  in  its  fury,  spares  nor  sprout 

nor  stem. 
Hoar   oak    nor   sapling,   not    to   be 

extinguish'd 
Till   Heaven  in   mercy  sends  down 

all  her  waters ; 
But,    once    subdued,    its    flame    is 

quench'd  for  ever ; 
And  spring  shall  hide  the   tract   of 

devastation 
With  foliage  and  with  flowers.    Give 

me  thy  hand. 
GoR.  My  hand  and   heart!  — And 

freely  now  to  fight ! 
Vip.     How    will    you    act?     {To 

SwiNTOM.)   The   Gordon*s   band 

and  thine 
Are  in  the  rearward  left,  I  think,  in 

scorn: 
111  post  for  them  who  wish  to  charge 

the  foremost  1 
SwiN.  We'll   turn    that   scorn    to 

vantage,  and  descend 


Sidelong  the  hill ;  some  winding  padi 

there  must  be. 
O,  for  a  wdl-skiUM  guide  ! 

[Hob  Hattely  starts  up  from 
a  thicket. 
Hob.    So    here    he    stands.    An 
ancient  friend.  Sir  Alan, — 
Hob  Hattely,  or,  if  yoa  like  it  better, 
Hob  of  the  Heron  Plume,  here  stands 
your  guide. 
SwiN.  An  ancient  friend  ? — a  most 
notorious  knave. 
Whose  throat  I've  destined  to  the 

dodder*d  oak 
Before  my  castle,  these  ten  months 

and  more. 
Was   it   not   you   who    drove   from 

Simprtm-mains, 
And  Swinton-quarter,  sixty  head  of 
cattle? 
Hob.  Whatthen,  if  nowIIeadyolI^ 
sixty  lances 
Upon  the  English  flank,  where  they  11 

find  spoil 
Is  worth  six  hundred  beeves  ? 

SwiN.  Why,  thou  canst  do  it,  knave. 
I  would  not  trust  thee 
With  one  poor  bullock;  yet   would 

risk  my  life. 
And  all  my  followers,  on  thine  honest 
guidance. 
Hob.  There  is  a  dingle,  and  a  most 
discreet  one 
(I've  trod  each  step  by  starlight], 

that  sweeps  round 
The  rearward  of  this  hill,  and  opens 

secretly 
Upon  the  archers'  flank.    Will  not 

that  serve 
Your  present  turn,  Sir  Alan  ? 

SwiN.  Bravely,  bravely! 

GoR.  Mount,  sirs,  and  ciy  my  slogan. 

Let  all  who  love  the  Gordon  foUowme ! 

SwiN.  Ay,  let  all  follow ;   but  in 

silence  follow. 

Scare  not  the  hare  that's  coucbant 

on  her  form ; 
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The  cushat  from  her  nest ;  brush  not, 

if  possiUe, 
The  dewdrop  from  the  spray ; 
Let    no    one   whisper,    until    I    cry 

'  Havoc ! ' 
Then  shout  as  loud's  ye  will.    On, 

on,  brave  Hob ; 
On,   thou  false  thief,  but  yet  most 

faithful  Scotsman !  [Exeunt, 


ACT  n. 

Scene  I. 

^  rising  ground  imntediaUly  in  front 
of  the  position  of  the  EngUsh  main 
body,  Percy,  Chamdos,  Ribau- 
MONT,  and  other  English  and  Norman 
Nobles,  are  grouped  on  the  Stage, 

Per.  The  Scots  still  keep  the  hill ; 

the  sun  grows  high. 
Would  that  the  charge  would  sound. 
Chan.  Thou  scent'st  the  slaughter, 

Percy.    Who  comes  here  ? 

£nter  the  Abbot  of  Walthamstow. 

Now,  by  my  life,  the  holy  priest  of 

Walthamstow, 
Like  to  a  lamb  among  a  herd  of  wolves ! 
See,  he 's  about  to  bleat. 

Ab.  The  King,  methinks,  delajrs  the 

onset  long. 
Chan.  Your  general,  Father,  like 
your  rat-catcher, 
Pauses  to  bait  his  traps,  and  set  his 
snares. 
Ab.  The  metaphor  is  decent. 
Chan.  Reverend  sir, 

I  will  uphold  it  just    Our  good  King 

Edward 
Will  presently  come  to  this  battlefield, 
And  speak  to  you  of  the  last  tilting 

match. 
Or  of  some  feat  he  did  a  twenty  years 
since: 


But  not  a  word  of  the  day's  work 

before  him. 
Even  as  the  artist,  sir,  whose  name 

offends  you, 
Sits  prosing  o'er  his  can,  until  the 

trap  fall. 
Announcing  that  the  vermin  are  se- 
cured, 
And  then  'tis  up,  and  on  them. 

Per.  Chandos,  you  give  your  tongue 

too  bold  a  license. 
Chan.  Percy>  I  am  a  necessary  evil. 
King  Edward  would  not  want  me,  if 

he  could ; 
And  could  not,  if  he  would.     I  know 

my  value. 
My    heavy   hand   excuses   my  light 

tongue. 
So  men  wear  weighty  swords  in  their 

defence, 
Although  they  may  offend  the  tender 

shin 
When  the  steel-boot  is  doff'd. 

Ab.  My  Lord  of  Chandos, 

This  is  but  idle  speech  on  brink  ofbattle, 
When    Christian  men  should   think 

upon  their  sins ; 
For  as  the  tree  falIs,so  the  trunk  must  lie, 
Be  it  for  good  or  eviL     Lord,  bethink 

thee, 
Thou  hast  withheld  from  our  most 

reverend  house 
The  tithes  of  Everingham  and  Settle- 
ton; 
Wilt  thou   make  satisfaction  to  the 

Church 
Before  her  thunders  strike  thee  ?  I  do 

warn  thee 
In  most  paternal  sort 

Chan.  I  thank  you.  Father,  filially. 
Though   but  a  truant  son    of  Holy 

Church, 
I  would  not  choose  to  undergo  her 

censures 
When  Scottish  blades  are  waving  at 

my  throat. 
I  'U  make  fur  composition. 
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Ab.  No  composition ;  I  '11  have  all, 

or  none. 
Chan.     None,  then !    'tis  soonest 
spoke.     1 11  take  my  chance, 
And  trust  my  sinful  soul  to  Heaven's 

mercy, 
Rather  than  risk  my  worldly  goods 

with  thee. 
My  hour  may  not  be  come. 
Ab.  Impious — impenitent — 
Per.    Hush !  the  King— the  King ! 

Enter  King  Edward,  attended  by 

Baliol  and  others, 
K.  Ed.  {apart  to  Chandos).    Hark 
hither,  Chandos !  Have  the  York- 
shire archers 
Yet  join'd  the  vanguard  ? 

Chan.  They  are  marching  thither. 
K.  Ed.  Bid  them  make  haste,  for 
shame ;  send  a  quick  rider. 
The  loitering  knaves !  were  it  to  steal 

my  venison, 
Their  steps  were  light  enough.     How 

now,  Sir  Abbott 
Say,  is  your  reverence  come  to  study 

with  us 
The  princely  art  of  war  ? 
Ab.  I  've  had  a  lecture  from   my 
Lord  of  Chandos, 
In  which  he  term*d  your  Grace  a  rat- 
catcher. 
K.  Ed.  Chandos,  how 's  this  ? 
Chan.  O,  I  will  prove  it,  sir!   These 
skipping  Scots 
Have  changed  a  dozen  times  'twixt 

Bruce  and  Baliol, 
Quitting  each  House  when  it  began  to 

totter; 
They  're  fierce  and  cunning,  treacher- 
ous, too,  as  rats, 
And  we,  as  such,  will  smoke  them  in 
their  fastnesses. 
K.  Ed.  These  rats  have  seen  your 
back,  my  Lord  of  Chandos, 
And  noble  Percy's  too. 

Per.  Ay ;  but  the  mass  which  now 
lies  weltering 


On  yon  hillside,  like  a  Leviathan 
That 's  stranded  on  the  shallows,  then 

had  soul  in 't. 
Order  and  discipline,  and  power  of 

action. 
Now  'tis  a  headless  corpse,  which 

oply  shows 
By  wild  convulsions  that  some  life 

remains  in 't. 
K.  Ed.  True,  they  had  once  a  head ; 

and  'twas  a  wise. 
Although  a  rebel  head. 

Ab.  {bowing to  the  King).  Would  he 

were  here;  we  should  find  one 

to  match  him. 
K.  Ed.  There 's  something  in  that 

wish  which  wakes  an  echo 
Within  my  bosom.    Yet  it  is  as  well. 
Or  better,  that  The  Bruce  is  in  hs 

grave; 
We  have  enough  of  powerful  foes  on 

earth : 
No  need  to  summon  them  from  other 

worlds. 
Per.   Your  Grace  ne'er  met  The 

Bruce? 
K.Ed.  Never  himself;    but  in  mj 

earliest  field 
I  did  encounter  with  his  Ounous  cap- 
tains, 
Douglas  and  Randolph.    Faith  !  they 

pressM  me  hard. 
Ab.  My  Liege,  if  I  might  urge  jroc 

with  a  question. 
Will  the  Scots  fight  to-day  ? 

K.  Ed.  {sharply).  Go  look  your  bre> 

viary. 
Chan,  {apart).  The  Abbot  has  it- 
Edward  will  not  answer 
On  that  nice  point.   We  must  observe 

his  humour. 
[Addresses  the  King.] 
Your    first    campaign,    my    Liege' 

That  was  in  Weardale, 
When  Douglas  gave  our  camp  yon 

midni^t  ruffle, 
And  tum'd  men's  beds  to  biers  ? 
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K.  Ed.  Ay,  by  Saint  Edward !    I 

escaped  right  nearly. 
I  was  a  soldier  then  for  holidays, 
And  slept  not  in  mine  armour:  my 

safe  rest 
Was  startled  by  the  cry  of  *  Donglas  I 

Douglas!' 
And  by  my  couch,  a  grisly  chamberlain, 
Stood  Alan  Swinton,  with  his  bloody 

mace. 
It  was  a  churchnlan  saved  me;  my 

stout  chaplain. 
Heaven   quit    his    spirit!    caught    a 

weapon  up, 
And  grappled  with  the  giant.     How 

now,  Louis  t 

Enter  an  Officer^  who  whispers 
the  King. 

K.  Ed.    Say    to    him,— thus~>and 

thus [  Whispers, 

Ab.  That  Swinton 's  dead.  A  monk 
of  ours  reported. 
Bound  homeward  from  Saint  Ninian's 

pilgrimage. 
The  Lord  of  Gordon  slew  him. 

Per.    Father,   and   if  your  house 
stood  on  our  borders 
You  might  have  cause  to  know  that 

Swinton  lives. 
And  is  on  horseback  yet. 

Chan.  He  slew  the  Gordon  ; 

That 's  all  the  diflference,  a  very  trifle. 
Ab.  Trifling  to  those  who  wage  a 
war  more  noble 
Than  with  the  arm  of  flesh. 

Chan,  (apart).  The  Abbot 's  vex*d, 
1 11  rub  the  sore  for  him. 
{AlowL)  I  have  seen  priests  that  used 

that  arm  of  flesh, 
And  used  it  sturdily.     Most  reverend 

Father, 
What  say  you  to  the  chaplain's  deed 

of  arms 
In  the  Kmg's  tent  at  Weardale  ? 
Ab.  It  was  most  sinful,  being  against 
the  canon 


Prohibiting  all    churchmen   to   bear 

weapons; 
And  as  he  fell  in  that  unseemly  guise, 
Perchance  his  soul  may  rue  it. 

K.  Ed.  {overhearing^  the  last  words). 
Who  may  rue  ? 
And  what  is  to  be  rued  ? 

Chan,  {apart),  I  *11  match  his  rever- 
ence for  the  tithes  of  Everingham. 
The  Abbot  says,  my  Liege,  the  deed 

was  sinful. 
By  which  your   chaplain,  wielding 

secular  weapons, 
Secured  your  Grace's  life  and  liberty, 
And  that  he  suffers  for 't  in    purga- 
tory. 
K.  Ed.  {to  the  Abbot).   Say'st  thou 

my  chaplain  is  in  purgatory  ? 
Ab.  It  is  the  canon  speaks  it,  good 

my  Liege. 
K.  Ed.    In   pui^tory !   thou  shalt 
pray  him  out  on 't, 
Or   I  will  make  thee   wish   thyself 
beside  him. 
Ab.  My  Lord,  perchance  his  soul 
is  past  the  aid 
Of  all  the  Church  may  do ;  there  is 

a  place 
From  which  there  *s  no  redemption. 
K.  Ed.  And  if  I  thought  my  faithful 
chaplain  there. 
Thou  shouldst  there  join  him,  priest ! 

Go  watch,  fast,  pray, 
And  let  me  have  such  prayers  as  will 

storm  Heaven ; 
None  of  your  maim'd  and  muttered 
hunting  masses. 
Ab.  {flpart  to  Chandos).  For  God's 

sake  take  him  ofil 
Chan.   Wilt  thou  compound,  then, 
The  tithes  of  Everingham  ? 

K.  Ed.  I  tell  thee,  if  thou  bear'st 
the  keys  of  Heaven, 
Abbot,  thou  shalt  not  turn  a  bolt  with 

them 
'Gainst   any   well-deserving   English 
subject 
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Ab.  (io  Chandos).    We  will  com- 
pound and  grant  thee,  too,  a  share 
r  the  next  indulgence.    Thou  dost 

need  it  much, 
And  greatly  'twill  avail  thee. 

Chan.  Enough !  we  're  friends ;  and 
when  occasion  serves, 
I  will  strike  in. 

[Looks  as  if  towards  iht  Scottish 
Army, 
K.  Ed.  Answer,   proud  Abbot ;  is 
my  chaplain's  soul. 
If  thou  knowest  aught  on  %  in  the 
evil  place  ? 
Chan.  My  Liege,  the  Yorkshire  men 
have  gained  the  meadow. 
I  see  the  pennon    green   of  merry 
Sherwood. 
K.  Ed.  Then  give  the  signal  instant! 
We  have  lost 
But  too  much  time  already. 
Ab.  My  Liege,  your  holy  chaplain^s 

blessed  soul — 
K.  Ed.   To  hell  with  it  and  thee  ! 
Is  this  a  time 
To  speak  of  monks  and  chaplains  ? 
[Fhun'sh  ofTrumpets,  answered  by 
a  distant  sound  ofBugUs, 
See,    Chandos  t    Percy  I    Ha,    Saint 

George  !  Saint  Edward  1 
See  it  descending  now,  the  fatal  hail- 
shower. 
The  storm  of  England's  wrath,  sure, 

swift,  resistless, 
Which     no     mail-coat    can     brook. 

Brave  English  hearts ! 
How  close  they  shoot  together  I   as 

one  eye 
Had  aim'd  five  thousand  shafb,  as  if 

one  hand 
Had  loosed  five  thousand  bow-strings! 
Per.  The  thick  volley 

Darkens  the  air,  and  hides  the  sun 
from  us. 
K.  Ed.    It  falls  on  those  shall  see 
the  sun  no  more. 


The  wing^,  the  resistless  plague  is 

with  them; 
How  their  vexM  host  is  reeling  to 

and  fro; 
Like   the   chafed   whale   with    fifty 

lances  in  him, 
They  do  not  see,  and  cannot  shun 

the  wound. 
The  storm  is    viewless    as    death's 

sable  wing, 
Unerring  as  his  scythe. 
Per.  Horses  and  riders  are  goin^ 
down  together, 
nris  almost  pity  to  see  nobles  £U1, 
And  by  a  peasant's  arrow. 

Bal.  I  could  weep  them, 

Although  they  are  my  rebels. 

Chan,   {asidi  to  Percy).  His  con- 

querors,hc  means,who  cast  him  oat 

From  his  usurpM  kingdom.     {Akmi 

Tis  the  worst  of  it, 
That  knights  can  claim  small  honour 

in  the  field 
Which  archers  win,  unaided  by  oor 
lances. 
K.  Ed.  The  battle  is  not  ended. 

[Looks  towards  thefidd. 
Not    ended!    scarce    begun!    \\'h*i 

horse  are  these. 
Rush  from  the  thicket  underneath  the 
hill! 
Per.  They  're  Hainaulters,  the  fo^ 

lowera  of  Queen  IsabeL 
K.  Ed.  (hastily).  Hainaulters  !  tboc 
art  blind;  wear  Hainaulters 
Saint    Andrew's    silver    cross?    or 

would  they  charge 
Full  on  our  archers,  and  make  havoc 

of  them ! 
Bruce   is   alive   again!    ho,    rescue! 

rescue! 
Who  was 't  survcy'd  the  ground  ? 
Ribau.  Most  royal  Liege— 

K.  Ed.  a  rose  hath  fallen  from  thy 

chaplet,  Ribaumont 
RiBAU.  I  '11  win  it  back,  or  lay  my 
head  beside  it  [ExH. 
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K.  Ed.  Saint  G«orge  !  Saint  Ed- 
ward !  Gentlemen,  to  horse, 

And  to  the  rescue  t  Percy,  lead  the 
bill-men ; 

Chandos,  do  thou  bring  up  the  men- 
at-arms. 

If  yonder  numerous  host  should  now 
bear  down 

Bold  as  their  vang^uard,  [/o  the  Abbof\ 
thou  mayst  pray  for  us ; 

We  may  need  good  men's  prayers. 
To  the  rescue. 

Lords,  to  the  rescue!  ha.  Saint  George! 
Saint  Edward  I  lExmnt, 


Scene  II. 

A  part  of  the  field  of  battle  betwixt  the 
two  matn  armies.  Tumults  behind 
the  scenes;  alarums,  and  cries  of 
*  Gordon,  a  Gordon,'  *  Swinton,'  &c. 

Enter,  as  victorious  over  the  English 
vanguard,  Vipont,  Reynald,  and 
others. 

ViP.  'Tis  sweet  to  hear  these  war- 
cries  sound  together, — 

Gordon  and  Swinton. 

Rey.  Tis  passing  pleasant,  yet  'tis 
strange  withaL 

Faith,    when    at    first   I   heard    the 
Gordon's  slogan 

Sounded  so  near  me,  I  had  nigh  struck 
down 

The  knave  who  cried  it 

Enter  Swinton  and  Gordon. 
SwiN.  Pitch  down  my  pennon  in 

yon  holly  bush. 
GoR.  Mine  in  the  thorn  beside  it ; 
let  them  wave, 
As  fought  this  mom  their  masters, 
side  by  side. 
SwiN.  Letthe  men  rally,  and  restore 
their  ranks 
Here   in   this  vantage-ground:    dis- 
ordered chase 


Leads  to  disorder'd  flight;  we  have 

done  our  part. 
And  if  we're  succour'd  now,  Plan- 

tagenet 
Must  turn  his  bridle  southward. 
Reynald,  spur  to  the  Regent  with  the 

basnet 
Of  stout  De  Grey,  the  leader  of  their 

vanguard; 
Say,  that  in  battle-fro.nt  the  Gordon 

slew  him. 
And  by  that  token  bid  him  send  us 

succour. 
GoR.  And  tell  him  that  when  Selby's 

headlong  charge 
Had  wellnigh  borne  me  down,  Sir  Alan 

smote  him. 
I  cannot  send  his  helmet ;  never  nut- 
shell 
Went  to  so  many  shivers.    Hark  ye, 

grooms! 

[  To  those  behind  the  scenes. 
Why  do  you  let  my  noble  steed  stand 

stiffening 
After  so  hot  a  course  ? 

SwiN.    Ay,  breathe  your  horses, 

they'll  have  work  anon, 
For  Edward's  men-at-arms  will  soon 

be  on  us, 
The  flower  of  Elngland,  Gascony,  and 

Flanders ; 
But  with  swift  succour  we  will  bide 

them  bravely. 
De  Vipont,  thou  look'st  sad  ? 
Vip.  It  is  because  I  hold  a  Templar's 

sword 
Wet  to  the  crossed  hilt  with  Christian 

blood. 
SwiN.  The  bloodof  English  archers, 

what  can  gild 
A  Scottish  blade  more  bravely  I 
Vip.  Even  therefore  grieve  I  for 

those  gallant  yeomen, 
England's  peculiar  and   appropriate 

sons, 
Known  in  no  other  land.    Each  boasts 

his  hearth 
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And  field  as  free  as  the  best  lord  his 

barony, 
Owing  subjection  to  no  human  vassal- 
age, 
Save  to  their  King  and  law.     Hence 

are  they  resolute. 
Leading  the  van  on  eveiy  day  of  battle, 
As  men  who  know  the  blessings  they 

defend  ; 
Hence  are  th^y  frank  and  generous 

in  peace. 
As  men  who  have  their  portion  in  its 

plenty  : 
No  other  kingdom  shows  such  worth 

and  happiness 
Veil'd  in  such  low  estate.    Therefore 

I  mourn  them. 
SwiN.  I  '11  keep  my  sorrow  for  our 

native  Scots, 
Who,    spite    of   hardship,    poverty, 

oppression, 
Still  follow  to  the  field  their  Chieftain's 

banner. 
And  die  in  the  defence  on 't. 
GoR.  And  if  I  live  and  see  my  halls 

again 
They  shall  have  portion  in  the  good 

they  fight  for : 
Each  hardy  follower  shall  have  his  field, 
His  household  hearth  and  sod-built 

home,  as  free 
As  ever  Southron  had.    They  diall 

be  happy ! 
And  my  Elizabeth  shall  smile  to  see  it ! 
I  have  betray'd  myselC 

SwiN.  Do  not  believe  it. 

Vipont,  do  thou  look  out  from  yonder 

height, 
And  see  what  motion  in  the  Scottish 

host, 

And  in  King  Edward's.  [Exit  Vipont. 

Now  will  I  counsel  thee ; 

The  Templar's  ear  is  for  no  tale  of  love, 

Being  wedded  to  his    Order.     But 

I  tell  thee, 
The  brave  young  knight  that  hath  no 

lady-love 


Is  like  a  lamp  unlighted ;  his  brave 

deeds. 
And  its  rich  painting,  do  seem  then 

most  glorious 
When  the  pure  ray  gleams  througfa 

them. 
Hath  thy  Elizabeth  no  other  name? 
GoR.  Must  I  then  ^>eak  of  her  to 

you,  Sir  Alan  ? 
The   thought   of  thee,    and    of  thy 

matchless  strength. 
Hath  conjured  phantoms  up  amongst 

her  dreams. 
The  name  of  Swinton  hath  been  speQ 

sufficient 
To  chase  the  rich  blood  from  her 

lovely  cheek, 
And  wouldst  thou  now  know  hers  ? 

SwiK.  I  would,  nay  must 

Thy  father  in  the  paths  of  chivalry, 
Should  know  the  load-star  thou  dost 

rule  thy  course  by. 
GoR.    Nay,   then,   her   name  is— 

hark [IVfds^tfs, 

SwiN.  I  know  it  well,  that  anaent 

northern  house. 
GoR.  O,  thou  shalt  see  its  fairest 

grace  and  honour 
In  my  Elizabeth.    And  if  music  touch 

thee 

SwiN.   It  did,  before  disasters  had 

untuned  me. 
GoR.  O,  hei;  notes 
Shall  hush  each  sad  remembrance  to 

oblivion, 
Or  melt  them  to  such  gentleness  of 

feeling. 
That  grief  shall  have  its  sweetness. 

Who,  but  she. 
Knows  the  wild  harpings  of  our  native 

land! 
Whether  they  lull  the  shepherd  on  his 

hill. 
Or  wake  the  knight  to  battle ;  rouse 

to  merriment, 
Or  soothe  to  sadness ;  she  can  touch 

each  mood. 
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Princes  and    statesmen,    chiefs    re- 

nown'd  in  arms, 
And  grey-hair'd  bards,  contend  which 

shall  the  first 

And  choicest  homage  render  to  the 

enchantress. 

SwiN.  You  speak  her  talent  bravely . 

GoR.  Though  you  smile, 

I    do   not  speak    it  half.     Her   gift 

crcaHve, 
New  measures  adds  to  every  air  she 

wakes; 
Varying  and  gracing  it  with  liquid 

sweetness, 
Like  the  wild  modulation  of  the  lark ; 
Now  leaving,  now  returning  to  the 

strain! 
To  listen  to  her,  is  to  seem  to  wander 
In    some    enchanted    labyrinth    of 

romance. 
Whence  nothing  but  the  lovely  fairy^s 

will. 
Who  wove  the  spell,  can  extricate  the 

wanderer. 
Methinks  I  hear  her  now  t 

SwiN.  Bless'd  privilege 

Of   youth!    There's    scarce    three 

minutes  to  decide 
Tivixt  death  and  life,  'twixt  triumph 

and  defeat. 
Yet  all  his  thoughts  are  in  his  lady's 

bower. 
List* ning  her  harping ! 

Enter  Vipont. 
Where  are  thine,  De  Vipont  ? 
ViP.   On  death,  on  judgment,  on 
eternity ! 
For  time  is  over  with  us. 

S^viN.  There  moves  not,  then,  one 
pennon  to  our  aid, 
Of  all  that  flutter  yonder ! 

ViP.   From  the  main  English  host 
come  rushing  forward 
Pennons  enow,  ay,  and  their  Royal 

Standard ; 
But  ours  stand  rooted,  as  for  crows  to 
roost  on. 


SwiN.  (to  himsdf) .  I  '11  rescue  him  at 

least. — Young  Lord  of  Gordon, 
Spur  to  the  Regent ;  show  the  instant 

need 

GoR.  I  penetrate  thy  purpose ;  but 

I  go  not. 
SwiN.  Not  at  my  bidding)  I,  thy 

sire  in  chivalry. 
Thy  leader  in  the  battle  t     I  command 

thee. 
GoR.  No,  thou  wilt  not  command 

me  seek  my  safety-r- 
For  such  is  thy  kind  meaning — at  the 

expense 
Of  the  last  hope  which  Heaven  re- 
serves for  Scotland. 
While  I  abide,  no  follower  of  mine 
Will  turn  his  rein  for  life ;  but  were 

I  gone, 
What  power  can  stay  them  ?  and,  our 

band  dispersed, 
What  swords  shall  ifor  an  instant  stem 

yon  host. 
And  save  the  latest  chance  for  victory  1 
Vip.  The  noble  youth  speaks  truth ; 

and  were  he  gone. 
There  will  not  twenty  spears  be  left 

with  us. 
GoR.  No,  bravely  as  we  have  begun 

the  field. 
So  let  us  fight  it  out.    The  Regent's 

eyes. 
More  certain  than  a  thousand  messages, 
Shall  see  us  stand,  the  barrier  of  his 

host 
Against  yon  bursting  storm.     If  not 

for  honour. 
If  not  for  warlike  rule,  for  shame  at 

least 
He  must  bear  down  to  aid  us. 

SwiN.  Must  it  be  so  ? 

And  am  I  forced   to  yield   the  sad 

consent. 
Devoting  thy  young  life  ?  O,  Gordon, 

Gordon ! 
I  do  it  as  the  patriarch  doom*d  his 

issue ; 
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I  at  my  country's,  he  at   Heaven's 
command; 

But  I  seek  vainly  some  atoning  sacri- 
fice, 

Rather  than  such  a  victim  !    {Trum- 
pets,)  Hark,  they  come ! 

That  music  sounds  not  like  thy  lady's 
lute. 
GoR.  Yet  shall  my  lady's  name  mix 
with  it  gaily. 

Mount,  vassals,  couch  your  lances,  and 
cry  *  Gordon  I 

Gordon  for  Scotland  and  Elizabeth  t' 
\^Ex€Mnt.    Loud  AUtrums. 


Scene  HI. 


Another  part  of  the  field  of  battle,  ad' 
jacent  to  the  former  Scene, 

Alarums,    Enter  Swinton,  followed 
by  HoB  Hattely. 

Swi.  Stand  to  it  yet  1  The  man  who 
flies  to-day. 
May  bastards  warm  them  at  his  house- 
hold hearth ! 
Hob.  That  ne'er  shall  be  my  curse. 
My  Magdalen 
Is  trusty  as  my  broadsword. 

Swi.  Ha,  thou  knave. 

Art  thou  dismounted  too  ? 

Hob.  I  know,  Sir  Allan, 

You  want  no  homeward  guide;   so 

threw  my  reins 
Upon  my  palfrey's  neck,  and  let  him 

loose. 
Within  an  hour  he  stands  before  my 

gate; 
And   Magdalen  will  need  no  other 

token 
To  bid  the  Melrose  monks  say  masses 
for  me. 
Swi.    Thou  art  resolved  to  cheat 

the  halter,  then  ? 
Hob.  It  is  my  purpose, 


Having  lived  a  thief,  to  die  a  brave 

man's  death ; 
And  never  had   I  a    more  glorious 

chance  for  'L 
SwiN.  Here   lies   the   way  to  it, 

knave.     Make  in,  make  in. 
And  aid  young  Gordon ! 

[Exeunt,  Loud  and  long  alarumis, 
Afttr  which  the  back  Scene  rises, 
and  discovers  Swinton  on  tht 
ground,  Gordon  supporting 
him  ;  both  much  wounded. 

SwiN.  All  are  cut  down;  the  reapers 

have  pass'd  o'er  us, 
And  hie  to  distant  harvest.    My  toil 's 

over; 
There  lies  my  sickle  {dropping  his 

sword).   Hand  of  mine  again 
Shall  never,  never  wield  it » 
GoR.  O  valiant  leader,  is  thy  light 

extinguish'd  ? 
That  only  beacon-flame  which  pro- 
mised safety 
In  this  day's  deadly  wrack  ! 

SwiN.  My  lamp  hath  long  been  dim! 

But  thine,  young  Gordon, 
Just    kindled,    to    be    quench'd    so 

suddenly. 
Ere  Scotland  saw  its  splendour ! 
GoR.   Five  thousand   horse    hua; 

idly  on  yon  hill. 
Saw  us   o'erpower'd,    and    no   one 

stirr'd  to  aid  us  t 
SwiN.  It  was  the  Regent's  envy. 

Out  l—alas ! 
Why  blame  I  him  ?    It  was  our  dvi 

discord, 
Our  selfbh  vanity,  our  jealous  hatred, 
Which  framed  this  day  of  dole  for  oor 

poor  country. 
Had  thy  brave  father  held  yon  leading 

staff, 
As  well  his  rank  and  valour  might 

have  daim'd  it, 
We  had  not  fall'n  unaided.     How, 

O  how 
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Is  be  to  answer  it,  whose  deed  pre- 
vented— 
GoR.  Alas !  alas !  the  author  of  the 

death-feud. 
He  has  his  reckoning  too!  for  had 

your  sons 
And  numVous  vassals  lived,  we  had 

lack'd  no  aid. 
SwiN.  May  God  assoil  the  dead,  and 

him  who  follows ! 
We've  drank  the  poison'd  beverage 

which  we  brcw'd : 
Have  sown  the  wind,  and  reap'd  the 

tenfold  whirlwind  1 
But  thou,  brave  youth,  whose  noble- 
ness of  heart 
Pour'd  oil  upon  the  wounds  our  hate 

inflicted ; 
Thou,    who   hast    done   no  wrong, 

need'st  no  forgiveness. 
Why  should'st  thou  share  our  punish- 
ment I 
GoR.  All  need  forgiveness.     {Dis- 

iant  alarum,)     Hark,  in  yonder 

shout 
Did  the  main  battles  counter ! 

SwiN.  Look   on  the   field,    brave 

Gordon,  if  thou  canst, 
And  tell  me  how  the  day  goes.    But 

I  guess, 
Too  surely  do  I  guess. 

GoR.    All's  lost!  all's  lost!     Of 

the  main  Scottish  host. 
Some  wildly  fly,  and  some  rush  wildly 

forward ; 
And  some  there  are  who  seem  to 

turn  their  spears 
Against  their  countrymen. 
SwiN.  Rashness,  and  cowardice,  and 

secret  treason. 
Combine    to    ruin   us;  and  our  hot 

valour, 
Devoid    of   discipline,   is   madmen's 

strength. 
More  fatal  unto  friends  than  enemies  ! 
I  'm  glad  that  these  dim  eyes  shall 
see  no  more  on 't. 


Let  thy  hands  close  them,  Gordon; 

I  will  dream 
My  fur-hair'd  William  renders  me 
that  office !  [Z>i#s. 

GoR.  And,  Swinton,  I  will  think 
I  do  that  duty 
To  my  dead  father. 

Enter  De  Vipont. 
Vip.  Fly,    fly,    brave    youth!    A 
handful  of  thy  followers. 
The  scatter'd  gleaning  of  this  desperate 

day, 
Still    hover    yonder    to    essay    thy 

rescue. 
O  linger  not  1     I  '11  be  your  guide  to 
them. 
GoR.  Look  there,  and  bid  me  fly! 
The  oak  has  faU'n  ; 
And    the   young    ivy   iMish,    which 

leam'd  to  climb 
By  its  support,  must  needs  partake  its 
faU. 
Vip.  Swinton  ?  Alas !  the  best,  the 
bravest,  strongest. 
And  sagest  of  our  Scottish  chivalry ! 
Forgive  one  moment,  if  to  save  the 

living. 
My  tongue  should  wrong  the  dead. 

Gordon,  bethink  thee, 
Thou  dost  but  stay  to  perish  with 

the  corpse 
Of  him  who  slew  thy  father. 
GoR.  Ay,  but  he  was  my  sire  in 
chivalry : 
He  taught  my  youth  to  soar  above 

the  promptings 
Of    mean    and    selfish    vengeance ; 

gave  my  youth 
A  name  that  shall  not  die  even  on 

this  death-spot 
Records  shall  tell  this  field  had  not 

been  lost, 
Had  all  men  fought  like  Swinton  and 
like  Gordon.  [  Trumpets, 

Save  thee,  De   Vipont     Hark!  the 
Southron  trumpets. 
Vip.  Nay,  without  thee  I  stir  not. 
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Enter  Edward,  Chandos,  Percy, 

Baliol,  &*c, 
GoR.  Ay,  they  come  on,  the  Tyrant 
and  the  Traitor, 
Workman  and  tool,  Planta^enet  and 

BaUol. 
O  for  a  moment's  strength  in  this 

poor  arm, 
To  do  one  glorious  deed  ! 

[He  rushes  on  the  English^  but  is 
tnade  prisoner  with  Vipont. 
K.Ed.  Disarm    them — harm  them 
not ;  though  it  was  they 
Made  havoc  on   the  archers  of  our 

vanguard, 
They    and    that    bulky    champion. 
Where  is  he  ? 
Chan.  Here  lies  the  giant !    Stay  ! 

his  name,  young  Knight  ? 
GoR.  Let  it  suffice,  he  was  a  man 

this  morning. 
Chan.  I  questioned  thee  in  sport. 
I  do  not  need 
Thy  information,  youth.    Who  that 

has  fought 
Through  all  these  Scottish  wars,  but 

knows  his  crest. 
The  sable  boar  chained  to  the  leafy  oak, 
And  that  huge  mace  still  seen  where 
war  was  wildest ! 
K.  Ed.  Tis  Alan  Swinton  ! 
Grim  chamberlain,  who  in  my  tent  at 

Weardale, 
Stood   by  my   startled   couch   with 

torch  and  mace, 
When  the   Black  Douglas'  war-ciy 
waked  my  camp. 
GoR.  {sinking  chant).  If  thus  thou 
know^st  him. 
Thou  wilt  respect  his  corpse. 

K.  Ed.    As    belted     Knight    and 

crowned  King,  I  will. 
GoR.  And  let  mine 


Sleep  at  his  side,  in  token  that  ourdeath 
Ended  the  feud  of  Swinton  and  of 
Gordon. 
K.  Ed.  It  is  the  Gordon !     Is  there 
aught  beside 
Edward  can  do  to  honour  braveiy, 
Even  in  an  enemy  ? 

GoR.  Nothing  but  this ; 
Let  not  base  Baliol,  with  his  tooch 

or  look. 
Profane  my  corpse  or  Swinton's.   Tve 

some  breath  still. 
Enough  to  say— Scotland — Elizabeth! 
Chan.    Baliol,  I  would  not  brook 
such  dying  looks. 
To  buy  the  crown  you  aim  at 

K.Ed.  (Jo  Vipont).    Vipont,  Ay 
cross^  shield  shows  ill  in  war&re 
Against  a  Christian  king. 

Vip.  That  Christian  king  is  warring 
upon  Scotland ; 
I  was  a  Scotsman  ere  I  was  a  Templar, 
Sworn  to  my  country  ere  I  knew  m j 
Order. 
K.  Ed.  I  will  but  know  thee  as  a 
Christian  champion, 
And  set  thee  free  uncansom'd. 
Enter  Abbot  of  Walthamstow. 
Ab.  Heaven  grant  your  Majesty 
Many  such  glorious  days  as  this  has 
been! 
K.  Ed.  It  is  a  day  of  much  and  high 
advantage ; 
Glorious  it  might  have  been,  had  aH 

our  foes 
Fought  like  these  two  brave  cham- 
pions.    Strike  the  drums, 
Sound    trumpets,    and    pursue    the 

fugitives. 
Till  the  Tweed's  eddies  'whelm  them. 

Berwick 's  render'd ; 
These  wars,  I  trust,  will  soon  find 
lasting  close. 
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MACDUFF'S    CROSS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


TO 

MRS.  JOANNA  BAILLIE, 

AUTHORESS  OF 

•THE  PLAYS  ON  THE  PASSIONS/ 


PRELUDE. 

Nay,  smile  not,  Lady,  when  I  speak 

of  witchcraft, 
And  say  that  still  there  lurks  amongst 

our  glens 
Some  touch  of  stnmge  enchantment. 

Mark  that  fragment,  ' 
I   mean  that    rough-hewn  block    of 

massive  stone. 
Placed  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain- 
pass. 
Commanding  prospect  wide  o'er  field 

and  feU, 
And  peopled  village   and  extended 

moorland. 
And  the  wide  ocean  and  mi^estic  Tay , 
To  the  far  distant  Grampians.    Do  not 

deem  it 
A  loosened  portion  of  the  neighbouring 

rock, 
Detach'd   by  storm  and  thunder, — 

'twas  the  pedestal 


On  which,  in  ancient  times,  a  Cro&s 

was  rear*d, 
Carved  o*er  with  words  which  foiled 

philologists ; 
And  the  events  it  did  commemorate 
Were    dark,    remote,    and  undistin- 

guishable 
As  were  the  mystic  characters  it  bore. 
But,  mark, — a  wizard,  bom  on  Avon's 

bank, 
Tuned    but    his   harp    to  this   wild 

northern  theme. 
And,  lo  !  the  scene  is  hallow'd.   None 

shall  pass, 
Now,  or  in  after  days,  beside  that  stone, 
But  he  shall  have   strange  visions; 

thoughts  and  words. 
That  shake,  or  rouse,  or  thrill    the 

human  heart. 
Shall  rush  upon  his  memory  when 

he  hears 
The  spirit-stirring  name  of  this  rude 

symbol ; 
Oblivious  ages,  at  that  simple  spell, 
Shall  render  back  their  terrors  with 

their  woes, 
Alas  !  and  with  their  crimes ;  and  the 

proud  phantoms 
Shallmove  with  step  familiar  to  his  eye, 
rf 
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And  accents  which,  once  heard,  the 

ear  forgets  not, 
Though    ne'er    again    to    list   them. 

Siddons,  thine, 
Thou  matchless  Siddons  t  thrill  upon 

our  ear ; 
And  on  our  eye  thy  lofty  Brother's  form 
Rises  as  Scotland's  monarch.     But, 

to  thee, 
Joanna,  why  to  thee  speak  of  such 

visions ! 
Thine  own  wild  wand  can  raise  them. 

Yet  since  thou  wilt  an  idle  tale  of 

mine, 
Take  one  which  scarcely  is  of  worth 

enough 
To  give  or  to  withhold.     Our  time 

creeps  on, 
Fancy  grows  colder  as  the  silvery  hair 
Tells  the  advancing  winter  of  our  life. 
But  if  it  be  of  worth  enough  to  please, 
That  worth  it  owes  to  her  who  set 

the  Usk  ; 
If  otherwise,  the  fault  rests  with  the 

author. 


Scene  I. 


The  summti  of  a  Rocky  Pass  near  to 
Newburghf  about  two  miles  from 
the  ancient  Abbey  of  Limiorgs,  in 
Fife,  In  the  centre  is  MacDuff's 
Cross,  an  antique  monument ;  and, 
at  a  small  distance,  on  one  side, 
a  Chapel,  with  a  lamp  burning. 

Enter,  as  having  ascended  the  Pass, 
NiNiAN  and  Waldhave,  Monks  of 
Lindores,  Ninian  crosses  himself 
and  seems  to  recite  kis  devotions, 
Waldhave  stands  gazing  on  the 
prospect,  as  if  in  deep  contemplation, 
NiN.  Here  stonds  the  Cross,  good 
brother,  consecrated 

By  the  bold  Thane  unto  his  patron 
saint, 

Magridius,  once  a  brother  of  our  house. 


Canst  thou  not  spare   an   ave   or  a 

creed  ? 
Or  hath  the  steep  ascent  exhausted 

you? 
You  trode   it   stoutly,  though  'twas 

rough  and  toikome. 
Wal.  I  have  trode  a  rougher. 
NiN.  On  the  Highland  hills— 

Scarcely  within  our  sea-girt  province 

here. 
Unless  upon  the  Lomonds  or  Benarty. 
Wal.  I  spoke  not  of  the  literal  path, 

good  ikther, 
But  of  the  road  of  life  which  I  have 

travellM, 
Ere   I   assumed   this   habit;    it  was 

bounded. 
Hedged  in,  and  limited  by  earthly 

prospects, 
As  ours  beneath  was  closed  by  dcO 

and  thicket 
Here  we  see  wide  and  iar^  and  the 

broad  sky. 
With  wide  horizon,  opens  full  around. 
While  earthly  objects  dwindle.    Bro- 
ther Ninian, 
Fain  would  I  hope  thatmentalelevatioii 
Could  raise  me  equally  o'er  woridly 

thoughts. 
And  place  me  nearer  heaven. 

Nik.  Tis  good  morality.     But  yet 

forget  not, 
That  though  we  look  on  heaven  firoa 

this  high  eminence. 
Yet  doth  the  Prince  of  all  the  airy  space. 
Arch  foe  of  man,  possess  the  realms 

between. 
Wal.    Most    true,  good    brother; 

and  men  may  be  farther 
From  the  bright  heaven  they  aim  at, 

even  because 
They  deem  themselves  secure  on't. 

NiN.  {fifter  a  pause\  You  do  gaze- 
Strangers  are  wont  to  do  so—on  the 

prospect. 
Yon  is  the  Tay  roll'd   down  from 

Highland  hills, 
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That  rests  his  waves,  after  so  rude 
a  race, 

In  the  fair  plains  of  Gowrie ;  further 
westward 

Proud  Stirling  rises;  yonder  to  the 
east, 

Dundee,  the  gift  of  God ;   and  fair 
Montrose, 

And  still    more    northward  lie   the 

ancient  towers 

Wal.  OfEdzell. 

NiN.  How?  know  you  the 

towers  of  Edzell  ? 
Wal.  I've  heard  of  them. 
NiN.     Then  have  you  heard  a  tale, 

Which  when  he  tells,  the  peasant 
shakes  his  head, 

And  shuns  the  mouldering  and  de> 
serted  walls. 
Wal,  Why,  and  by  whom,  deserted  ? 
NiN.  Long  the  tale. 

Enough  to  say  that  the  last  Lord  of 
Edzell. 

Bold  Louis  Lindesay,  had  a  wife,  and 

found 

Wal.  Enough   is   said,   indeed,^ — 
since  a  weak  woman. 

Ay,  and  atemptingfiend,  lost  Paradise, 

When  man  was  innocent. 
NiN.  They  fell  at  strife. 

Men  say,  on  slight  occasion;    that 
fierce  Lindesay 

Did  bend  his  sword  against  De  Berke- 
ley's breast. 

And    that    the    lady   threw    herself 
between ; 

That  then  .De^  Berkeley    dealt   the 
Baron's  death-wound. 

Enough,  that  from  that  time  De  Berke- 
ley bore 

Aspearin  foreign  wars.    But,  it  issaid. 

He  hath  returned  of  late ;  and,  there- 
fore, brother. 

The  Prior  hath  ordain'd  our  vigil  here, 

To  watch  the  privilege  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, 

And  rights  of  Clan  MacDuC 


Wal.  What  rights  are  these  I 

NiN.  Most  true !  you  are  but  newly 
come  from  Rome, 

And  do  not  know  our  ancient  usages. 

Know  then,  when  fell  Macbeth  be- 
neath the  arm 

Of  the  predestined  knight,  unborn  of 
woman. 

Three  boons  the  victor  ask'd,   and 
thrice  did  Malcolm, 

Stooping  the  sceptre  by  the  Thane 
restored. 

Assent  to  his  request.    And  hence  the 
rule. 

That  -first  when  Scotland's  King  as- 
sumes the  crown, 

MacDuffs  descendant  rings  his  brow 
with  it ; 

And  hence,   when   Scotland's    King 
calls  forth  his  host, 

MacDuflTs  descendant  leads  the  van 
in  battle ; 

And  last,  in  guerdon  of  the  crown 
restored. 

Red  with  the  blood  of  the  usurping 
tyrant. 

The  right  was  granted  in  succeeding 
time. 

That  if  a  kinsman  of  the  Thane  of  Fife 

Commit  a  slaughter  on  a  sudden  im- 
pulse. 

And   fly   for    refuge   to    this    Cross 
MacDufi; 

For  the  Thane's  sake  he  shall  find 
sanctuary; 

For  here  must  the  avenger's  step  be 
staid. 

And  here  the  panting  homicide  find 
safety. 
Wal.  And  here  a  brother  of  your 
order  watches. 

To  see  the  custom  of  the  place  ob- 
served ? 
NiN.    Even  so  ;--such  is  our  con- 
vent's holy  right. 

Since   Saint   Magridius— blessed  be 
his  memory ! — 

Ff  a 
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Did  by   a   vision   warn    the   Abbot 

Eadmir. 
And  chief  we  watch  when  there  is 

bickering 
Among  the  neighbouring  nobles,  now 

most  likely 
From  this  return  of  Berkeley  from 

abroad. 
Having  the   Lindesay's  blood  upon 
his  hand. 
Wal.    The   Lindesay,    then,  was 

loved  among  his  friends  ? 
NiN.  Honour'd  and  fearM  he  was 
— but  little  loved  ; 
For  even  his  bounty  bore  a  show  of 

sternness ; 
And  when  his  passions  waked,  he 

was  a  Sathan 
Of  wrath  and  injury. 
Wal.    How     now.     Sir    Priest! 
(Jierctly) — forgive      me       (recol- 
lecting himself) — I  was  dreaming 
Of  an  old  baron,  who  did  bear  about 

him 
Some  touch  of  yotu*  Lord  Reynold. 

NiN.  Lindesa^s  name,  my  brother, 
Indeed  was  Reynold ; — and  methinks, 

moreover. 
That,  as  you  spoke  even  now,  he 

would  have  spoken. 
I  brought  him  a  petition  from  our 

convent : 
He  granted  straight,  but  in  such  tone 

and  manner, 
By  my  good  saint !  I  thought  myself 

scarce  safe 
Till  Tay   rollM  broad   between   us. 

I  must  now 
Unto    the    chapel— meanwhile    the 

watch  is  thine; 
And,  at  thy  word,  the  hurrying  fugitive, 
Should  such  arrive,  must  here  find 

sanctuary ; 
And,  at  thy  word,  the   fiery-paced 

avenger 
Must  stop  his  bloody  course,  e'en  as 
swoln  Jordan 


Controlled  his  waves  soon  as  they 

touched  the  feet 
Of  those  who  bore  the  ark. 
Wal.  Is  this  my  charge? 

NiN.    Even  so;    and   I  am  near, 

should  chance  require  me. 
At  midnight  I  relieve  you  on  your 

watch, 
When  we  may  taste  together  some 

refreshment : 
I  have  cared  for  it ;  and  for  a  flask  of 

wine — 
There  is  no  sin,  so  that  we  drink  it 

not 
Until  the  midnight  hour,  when  lauds 

have  tollM. 
Farewell  a  while,  and  peaceful  watch 

be  with  you  1 

lExit  towards  the  Ckapel. 
Wal.  It  is  not  with  me,  and  alas ! 

alas! 
I  know  not  where  to  seek  it.     This 

monk's  mind 
Is  with  his  cloister  matched,  nor  lacks 

more  room. 
Its  petty  duties,  formal  ritual. 
Its  humble  pleasures  and  its  paltry 

troubles. 
Fill  up  his  round  of  life ;    even  as 

some  reptiles, 
They  say,  are  moulded  to  the  very 

shape. 
And  all  the    angles  of   the    rocky 

crevice. 
In  which  they  live  and  die.     But  for 

myself, 
Retired  in  passion  to  the  narrow  cell, 
Couching  my  tir^  limbsin  its  recesses. 
So  ill-adapted  am  I  to  its  limits. 
That  every  attitude  is  agony. 
How  now  I  what  brings  htm  back? 

Re-enter  Ninian. 
NiN.    Look    to   your   watch,  my 
brother ;  horsemen  come  : 
I  heard  their  tread  when  kneeling  in 
the  chapel. 
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Wal.  {looking  to  a  distanct).    My 
thoughts  have  rapt  me  more  than 

thy  devotion, 
Else  had  I  heard  the  tread  of  distant 

horses 
Farther  than  thou  couldst  hear  the 

sacring  bell ; 
But  now  in  truth  they  come :  flight 

lind  pursuit 
Are  sights  I  've  been  long  strange  to. 
NiN.   See  how  they  gallop  down 

the  opposing  hill! 
Yon  grey  steed  bounding  down  the 

headlong  path, 
As  on  the  level  meadow ;  while  the 

bUck, 
Urged  by  the  rider  with  his  naked 

sword, 
Stoops  on  his  prey,  as  I  have  seen 

the  falcon 
Dashing  upon  the  heron.    Thou  dost 

frown 
And  clench  thy  hand,  as  if  it  grasp'd 

a  weapon ! 
Wal.    Tis  but  for  shame  to  see 

a  man  fly  thus 
While  only  one  pursueshim.  Coward, 

turn  I 
Turn  thee,  I  say!  thou  art  as  stout  as  he, 
And    well  mayst  match  thy  single 

sword  with  his  I 
Shame,  that  a  man  should  rein  a  steed 

like  thee, 
Yet  fear  to  turn  his  front  against  a  foe ! 
I  am  ashamed  to  look  on  them. 
NiN.    Yet  look  again;    they  quit 

their  horses  now, 
Unfit  for  the  rough  path :  the  fugitive 
Keeps    the    advanUge    still.    They 

strain  towards  us. 
Wal.  1 11  not  believe  that  ever  the 

bold  Thane 
Rear'd  up  his  Cross  to  be  a  sanctuary 
To  the  base  coward,  who  shunnM  an 

equal  combat. 
How's  this  I — that  look— that  mien — 

mine  eyes  grow  dizzy ! 


NiN.  He  comes  !  Thou  art  a  novice 
on  this  watch, — 
Brother,  I  *11  take  the  word  and  speak 

to  him. 
Pluck  down  thy  cowl ;  know  that  we 

spiritual  champions 
Have  honour  to  maintain,  and  must 

not  seem 
To  quail  before  the  laity. 

[Waldhavb  Uts  down  kis  cowl, 
and  steps  back. 

Enter  Maurice  Berkeley. 
NiN.  Who  art  thou,  stranger?  speak 

thy  name  and  purpose. 
Ber.  I  claim  the  privilege  of  Clan 
MacDuff. 
My  name  is  Maurice  Berkeley,  and 

my  lineage 
Allies  me  nearly  with  the  Thane  of 
Fife. 
NiN.  Give  us  to  know  the  cause  of 

sanctuary  ? 
Ber.  Let  him  show  it 
Against  whose  violence  I  claim  the 
privilege. 

Ent^  L1NDE8AY,  tvitk  his  sword  drawn. 
He  rushes  at  Berkeley;  Ninian 
interposes, 
NiN.  Peace,  in  the  name  of  Saint 

Magridius ! 
Peace,  in  our  Prior's  name,  and  in 

the  name 
Of  that  dear  symbol,  which  did  pur- 
chase peace 
And    goodwill  towards  man!    I  do 

command  thee 
To  sheathe  thy  sword,  and  stir  no 

contest  here. 
LiN.  One  charm  I  '11  try  first, 
To  lure  the  craven  from  the  enchanted 

circle 
Which  he  hath  harbour'd  in.     Hear 

you,  De  Berkeley ! 
This  is  my  brother's  sword  ;  the  hand 

it  arms 
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Is  weapon'd  to  avenge  a  brother  s 

death; 
If  thou  hast  heart  to  step  a  furlong  off. 
And  change  three  blows — even   for 

so  short  a  space 
As  these  good  men  may  say  an  ave- 

marie — 
So  Heaven  be  good  to  me!    I  will 

forgive  thee 
Thy  deed  and  all  its  consequences. 
Ber.    Were  not   my  right    hand 

fettered  by  the  thought 
That  slaying  thee  were  but  a  double 

guilt 
In  which  to  steep  my  soul,  no  bride- 
groom ever 
Stepp'd  forth  to  trip  a  measure  with 

his  bride 
More  joyfully  than   I,  young  man, 

would  rush 
To  meet  thy  challenge. 

LiN.  He  quails,  and  shuns  to  look 

upon  my  weapon. 
Yet  boasts  himself  a  Berkeley ! 
Ber.  Lindesay,  and  if  there  were 

no  deeper  cause 
For  shunning  thee  than  terror  of  thy 

weapon. 
That  rock-hewn  Cross  as  soon  should 

start  and  stir 
Because  a  shepherd-boy  blew  horn 

beneath  it, 
As  I  for  brag  of  thine. 

NiN.  I  charge  you  both,  and  in  the 

name  of  Heaven, 
Breathe  no  defiance  on  this  sacred  spot, 
Where  Christian  men  must  bear  them 

peacefully, 
On   pain   of   the   Church    thunders. 

Calmly  tell 
Your  cause  of  difference ;  and.  Lord 

Lindesay,  thou 
Be  first  to  speak  them. 

Lin.  Ask  the  blue  welkin,  ask  the 

silver  Tay, 
The  northern  Grampians — all  things 
know  my  wrongs ; 


But  ask  not  me  to  tell  them,  while 

the  villain 
Who  wrought  them  stands  and  listens 

with  a  smile. 
NiN.  It  is  said— 
Since  you  refer  us  thus  to  general 

fame — 
That  Berkeley  slew  thy  brother,  the 

Lord  Louis, 

In  his  own  halb  at  Edzell 

Lin.  Ay,  in  his  halb — 

In  his  own  halls,  good  father  ;  that 's 

the  word ! 
In  his  own  halls  he  slew  him,  while 

the  wine 
PassM  on  the  board  between  !     The 

gallant  Thane, 
Who  wreakM  Macbeth's  inhospitable 

murder, 
Rear'd    not   yon   Cross   to   sanction 

deeds  like  these. 
Ber.  Thou  say'st  I  came  a  guest! 

1  came  a  victim, 
A  destined  victim,  trained  on  to  the 

doom 
His  frantic  jealousy  prepiared  for  me. 
He  fix'da  quarrel  on  me,  and  we  fought 
Can   I   forget  the  form    that    came 

between  us 
And  perish'd  by  his  sword?     Twas 

then  I  fought 
For  vengeance  ;  until  then  I  guarded 

life; 
But  then   I  sought  to  take  it,  and 

prevaird. 
Lin.  Wretch !  thou  didst  first  dis- 
honour to  thy  victim, 
And  then  didst  slay  him  ! 

Ber.  There  is  a  busy  fiend  tugs  at 

my  heart, 
But  I  will  struggle  with  it  I     Youthful 

knight, 
My  heart  is  sick  of  vtrar,  my  hand  of 

slaughter ; 
I  come  not  to  my  lordships,  or  my  hind, 
But  just  to  seek  a  spot  in  some  cold 

cloister. 
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Which  I  may  kneel  on  living,  and, 

when  dead, 
Which  may  suffice  to  cover  me. 
Forgive  me  that  I  caused  your  brother's 

death; 
And    I    forgive    thee    the    injurious 

terms 
With  which  thou  taxest  me. 
Lin.  Take  worse  and  blacker!  Mur- 
derer, adulterer  I — 
Art  thou  not  moved  yet  ? 

Ber.  Do  not  press  me  further. 

The  hunted  stag,  even  when  he  seeks 

the  thicket, 
Compell'd    to   stand  at   bay,   grows 

dangerous! 
Most  true  thy  brother  perished  by  my 

hand. 
And  if  you  term  It  murder — I  must 

bear  it.. 
Thus  far  my  patience  can ;  but  if  thou 

brand 
The  purity  of  yonder  martyr'd  saint. 
Whom  then  my  sword  but  poorly  did 

avenge. 
With  one  injurious  word,  come  to  the 

valley, 
And  I  will  show  thee  how  it  shall  be 

answer'd  I 
NiN.  This    heat.    Lord    Berkeley, 

doth  but  ill  accord 
With  thy  late  pious  patience. 
Ber.  Father,   forgive,  and  let  me 

stand  excused 
To  Heaven  and  thee,  if  patience  brooks 

no  more. 
I  loved  this  lady  fondly— truly  loved — 
Loved  her,  and  was  beloved,  ere  yet 

her  father 
Conferred  her  on  another.  While  she 

lived. 
Each  thought  of  her  was  to  my  soul 

as  hallowed 
As  those  I  send  to  heaven;  and  on 

her  grave. 
Her  bloody,  eariy  grave,  while  this 

poor  hand 


Can  hold  a  sword,  shall  no  one  cast 

a  scorn. 
Lin.  Folkyw  me.    Thou  shalt  hear 

me  call  the  adulteress 
By  her  right  name.     I  'm  glad  there 's 

yet  a  spur 
Can  rouse  thy  sluggard  mettle. 
Ber.  Make  then  obeisance  to  the 

blessed  Cross, 
For  it  shall  be  on  earth  thy  last  devo- 
tion. [  TTury  org  gomg  off. 
Wal.  {rushhig forward).  Madmen, 

standi 
Stay  but  one  second — answer  but  one 

question. 
There,  Maurice  Berkeley,  can'st  thou 

look  upon 
That  blessed  sign,  and  swear  thou  'st 

spoken  truth  ? 
Ber.  I  swear  by  Heaven, 
And  by  the  memory  of  that  murdered 

innocent, 
EUich  seeming  charge  against  her  was 

as  false 
As  our  bless'd  Lady 's  spotless.  Hear, 

each  saint ! 
Hear  me,  thou  holy  rood  1  hear  me 

from  Heaven, 
Thou  martyr*d  excellence  !     Hear  me 

from  penal  fire 
(For sure  not  yet  thy  guilt  is  expiated !) 
Stem  ghost  of  her  destroyer ! 
Wal.  {throws  biick  his  cowl).     He 

hears !  he  hears  !  Thy  spell  hath 

raised  the  dead. 
LiN.  My  brother !  and  alive ! 
Wal.  Alive,— but  yet,  my  Richard, 

dead  to  thee ; 
No  tie  of  kindred  binds  me  to  the 

worid; 
All  were  renounced,  when,  with  re- 
viving life. 
Came  the  desire  to  seek  the  sacred 

cloister. 
Alas,  in  vain  !  for  to  that  last  retreat, 
Like  to  a  pack  of  bloodhounds  in  full 

chase, 
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My  passion  and    my  wrongs   have 

followed  roe, 
Wrath  and  remorse;  and,  to  fill  up 

the  cry, 
Thou  hast  brought  vengeance  hither. 
Lin.  I  but  sought 

To  do  the  act  and  duty  of  a  brother. 
Wal.  I  ceased  to  be  so  when  I  left 

the  world ; 
But  if  he  can  forgive  as  I  forgive, 
God  sends  me  here  a  brother  in  mine 


enemy, 
To  pray  for  me  and  with  me. 
canst, 


If thou 


De  Berkeley,  give  thine  band. 

Ber.  {gives  his  hand).  It  is  the  will 
Of  Heaven,   made  manifest  in  thy 

preservation, 
To   inhibit    farther   bloodshed;   for 

De  Berkeley, — 
The  votary  Maurice  lajrs  the  title  down . 
Go  to  his  halls,  Lord  Richard,  where 

a  maiden. 
Kin  to  his  blood,  and  daughter  in 

affection, 
Heirs  his  broad  lands ; — if  thou  canst 

love  her,  Lindesay, 
Woo  her,  and  be  successful. 


THE  DOOM  OF  DEVORGOIL. 


DRAMATIS   PERSONAEL 


Oswald  op  Devorgoil,  a  dtcayed  Scottish 

Baron. 
LsoNAKD,  a  Ranertr. 
DuKWARD»  a  mnur. 
Laiccblot  Blackthokn,  a  Contpanion  of 

LeoMortt^  in  iovt  with  KatUen, 
GuLLCRAMMEK,  a  conuiud  Student, 

OwLsnscLB  and 

C0CICL£DKM0Y»         j 


r  \  Maskers,  rtprtsenhdby 
\    BladMam  and  Kai- 


teen. 


Sptkit  op  Lokd  ERtCK  OP  DcvoKoon. 

Fnuants,  Shepherds^  and  Vassals  ^  im- 
feriorranh. 

Elkawor,   W(/e  qf  Oswald, 

obscure  parentage 
Flora,  Dantrhter  of  Oswald, 
Katlbsn,  Niece  of  Eleanor. 


ACT  I. 
Scene  L 

The  Scene  represents  a  wHd  and  hUfy, 
but  not  a  moMntasnaus  country^  in 
a  frontier  district  of  Scotland,  The 
flat  Scene  exhibits  the  Castle  of  De- 
vorgoHf  decayed,  and  partly  ruinous^ 
situated  upon  a  Lake,  and  connected 
with  the  land  by  a  drawbridge, 
which  is  lowered.     Time— Sunset. 

Flora  enters  from  the  Castle^  looks 
timidly  around,  then  comes  forward 
and  speaks. 


Flo.  He  is  not  here — those  pleasures 
are  not  ours 
Which  placid  evening  brings  to  all 
things  else. 


The  sun  upon  the  lake  is  low. 

The  wild  birds  hush  their  song. 
The  hills  have  evening's  de^>e8t  gknr, 

Yet  Leonard  tarries  long. 
Now  all  whom  varied  toil  and  care 

From  home  and  love  divide. 
In  the  cafan  sunset  may  repair 

Each  to  the  loved  one's  side. 
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The  noble  dame,  on  turret  high, 

Who  waits  her  gallant  knight, 
Looks  to  the  western  beam  to  spy 

The  flash  of  armour  bright. 
The   village    maid,    with    hand    on 
brow. 

The  level  ray  to  shade. 
Upon  the  footpath  watches  now 

For  Colin's  darkening  plaid. 

Now  to  their  mates  the  wild  swans 
row. 

By  day  they  swam  apart ; 
And  to  the  thicket  wanders  slow 

The  hind  beside  the  hart 
The  woodlark  at  his  partner's  side. 

Twitters  his  closing  song ; 
All  meet  whom  day  and  care  divide, 

But  Leonard  tarries  long. 

[Katleen  has  come  ouiofthe  CastU 
while  Flora  uhms  singings  and 
speaks  when  the  song  is  ended, 

Kat.    Ah,  my  dear  coz! — if  that 

your  mother's  niece 
May  so  presume  to  call  your  father's 

daughter — 
All  these  fond  things  have  got  some 

home  of  comfort 
To  tempt  their  rovers  back :  the  lady's 

bower. 
The    shepherdess's    hut,    the    wild 

swan's  couch 
Among  the  rushes,  even  the  lark's  low 

nest 
Has  that  of  promise  which  lures  home 

a  lover, — 
But  we  have  nought  of  this. 
Flo.  How  call  you,  then,  this  castle 

of  my  sire, 
The  towers  of  Devorgoil  ? 
Kat.     Dungeons    for    men,    and 

palaces  for  owls ; 
Yet  no  wise  owl  would  change  a 

farmer's  bam 
For  yonder  hungry  halL    Our  latest 

mouse. 


Our  last  of  mice,  I  tell  you,  has  been 

found 
Starved  in  the  pantry ;  and  the  rever- 
end spider. 
Sole  living  tenant  of  the  Baron's  halls, 
Who^  train'd  to  abstinence,  lived  a 

whole  summer 
Upon  a  single  fly.  he 's  famish'd  too ; 
The  cat  is  in  the  kitchen-chimney 

seated 
Upon  our  last  of  fagots,  destined  soon 
To  dress  our  last  of  suppers,  and,  poor 

soul, 
Is  starved  with  cold,  and  mewling 

mad  with  hunger. 
Flo.      D'ye    mock    our    misery, 

Katleen? 
Kat.  No,  but  I  am  hysteric  on  the 

subject, 
So  I  must  laugh  or  cry,  and  laughing 's 

lightest. 
Flo.  Why  stay  you  with  us,  then, 

my  merry  cousin  ? 
From  you  my  sire  can  ask  no  filial  duty. 

Kat.  No,  thanks  to  Heaven ! 
No  noble  in  wide  Scotland,  rich  or 

poor, 
Can  claim  an  interest  in  the  vulgar  » 

blood 
That  dances  in  my  veins ;  and  I  might 

wed 
A  forester  to-morrow,  nothing  fearing 
The  wrath  of  high-bom  kindred,  and 

far  less 
That  the  dry  bones  of  lead-lapp'd  an- 
cestors 
Would  clatter  in  their  cerements  at 

the  tidings. 
Flo.  My  mother,  too,  would  gladly 

see  you  placed 
Beyond  the  verg^  of  our  unhappiness. 
Which,  like  a  witch's  circle,  blights 

and  taints 
Whatever  comes  within  it. 

Kat.  Ah  !  my  good  aunt ! 

She    is    a    careful    kinswoman    and 

prudent, 

'fa 
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In  all  but  manying  a  ruin'd  baron, 
When  she  could  take  her  choice  of 

honest  yeomen ; 
And  now,  to  balance  this  ambitious 

error, 
She  presses  on  her  daughter's  love 

the  suit 
Of  one  who  hath  no  touch  of  noble- 
ness, ' 
In  manners,  birth,  or  mind,  to  recom- 
mend him, — 
Sage  Master  Gullcrammer,  the  new- 

dubbM  preacher. 
Flo.  Do  not  name  him,  Katleen  ! 
Kat.    Ay,  but  I  must,  and  with 

some  gratitude. 
I  said  but  now,  I  saw  our  last  of  fagots 
Destined  to  dress  our  last  of  meals, 

but  said  not 
That  the  repast  consisted  of  choice 

dainties 
Sent  to  our  larder  by  that  liberal  suitor, 
The  kind  Melchisedek. 

Flo.        Were  famishing  the  word, 
I'd  famish   ere   I  tasted  them — the 

fop, 
The  fool,    the   low-bom,    low-bred, 

pedant  coxcomb ! 
Kat.    There  spoke  the  blood  of 

long-descended  sires  1 
My  cottage  wisdom  ought  to  echo 

back — 
O  the  snug  parsonage !  the  well-paid 

stipend ! 
The  yew-hedged  garden!    beehives, 

pigs,  and  poultry  I 
But,  to  speak  honestly,  the  peasant 

Katleen, 
Valuing  these  good  things  justly,  still 

would  scorn 
To  wed,  for  such,  the  paltry  Gull- 
crammer, 
As  much  as  Lady  Flora. 

Flo.    Mock  me  not  with  a  title, 

gentle  cousin, 
Which  poverty  has  made  ridiculous. 
[Trumpets  far  off. 


Hark!    they   have    broken    up   the 
weapon-shawing ; 

The  vassals  are  dismissed,  and  march- 
ing homeward. 
Kat.   Comes  your  sire   back   to- 
night? 
Flo.  He  did  purpose 

To  tany  for  the  banquet.  This  day 
only. 

Summoned  as  a  king's  tenant,  he  re- 
sumes 

The  right  of  rank  his  birth  assigns  to 
him. 

And  mingles  with  the  proudest 
Kat.  To  retom 

To    his    domestic  wretdiedness  to- 
morrow ! 

I  envy  not  the  privilege.     Let  us  go 

To  yonder  height,  and  see  the  marks- 
men practise : 

Hiey  shoot  their  match  down  in  the 
dale  beyond, 

Betwixt  the  Lowland  and  the  Forest 
district. 

By  ancient  custom,  for  a  tun  of  wine. 

I«et  us  go  see  which  wins. 
Flo.  That  were  too  forward. 

Kat.    Why,  you    may    drop    the 
screen  before  your  iace, 

Which  some  chance  breeze  may  haply 
blow  aside 

Just  when  a  youth  of  special  note 
takes  aim. 

It  chanced  even  so  that  memorable 
morning 

When,  nutting  in  the  woods,  we  met 
young  Leonard. 

And  in  good  time  here  comes  his 
sturdy  comrade. 

The  rough  Lance  Blackthorn. 

Enter  Lancelot  Blackthorn,  m 
Forester,  with  the  carcass  of  a  deer 
on  his  backf  and  a  gun  in  his  hand. 

Bla.  Save  you,  damseb : 

Kat.  Godden,  good  yeoman.  Come 
you  from  the  Weaponshaw? 
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Bla.  Not  I,  indeed ;  there  lies  the 

mark  I  shot  at 

[Lays  doom  the  dttr. 
The  time  has  been  I  had  not  miss'd 

the  sporty 
Although  Lord  Nithsdale^s  self  had 

wanted  venison ; 
But  this  same  mate  of  mine,  young 

Leonard  Dacre, 
Makes  me  do  what  he  lists.     He'll 

win  the  prize,  though : 
The  Forest  district  will  not  lose  its 

honour, 
And  that  is  all  I  care  for — [some  shots 

art  heard,']    Hark !  they  Ve  at  it 
I  *\\  go  see  the  issue. 

Flo.  Leave  not  here 

The  produce  of  your  hunting. 

Bla.  But  I  must,  though. 

This  is  his  lair  to-night,  for  Leonard 

Dacre 
Charged  me  to  leave  the  stag  at  De- 

vorgoil ; 
Then  show  me  quickly  where  to  stow 

the  quarry, 
And  let  me  to  the  sports — [fMort  shots'] 

come,  hasten,  damsels ! 
Flo.  It  is  impossible — we  dare  not 

take  it 
Bla.  There  let  it  lie,  then,  and  I  '11 

wind  my  bugle. 
That  all  within  these  tottering  walls 

may  know 
That  here  lies  venison,  whoso  likes  to 

lift  it.  [About  to  blow. 

Kat.  (Jo  Flora).  HewiU  alarm  your 

mother ;  and,  besides, 
Our  Forest  proverb  teaches,  that  no 

question 
Should   ask   where    venison    comes 

from. 
Your  careful  mother,  with  her  wonted 

prudence, 
Will  hold  its  presence  plead  its  own 

apology. 
Come,  Blackthorn,  I  will  show  you 

where  to  stow  it 


[Exeunt  Katleen  and  Black- 
thorn into  the  Castle.  More 
shooting^then  a  distant  shout. 
Stragglers,  armed  in  different 
ways,  pass  over  the  Stage,  as  if 
from  the  Weaponshaw, 

Flo.  The  prize  is  won ;  that  general 

shout  proclaimed  it. 
The  marksmen  and  the  vassals  are 

dispersing.  [She  draws  back. 

First  Vassal  (a  peasant).    Ay,  ay, 

'tis  lost  and  won,— the  Forest 

have  it. 
Tis  they  have  all  the  luck  on 't. 
Second  Vas.  (a  shepherd).     Luck, 

sayst  thou,  man  ?   'Tis  practice, 

sldll,  and  cunning. 
Third  Vas.  Tis  no  such  thing.     I 

had  hit  the  mark  precisely 
But  for  this  cursed  flint;   and,  as  I 

fired, 
A  swallow  crossed  mine  eye  too.   Will 

you  tell  me 
That  that  was  but  a  chance,  mine 

honest  shepherd  ? 
First  Vas.  Ay,  and  last  year,  when 

Lancelot  Blackthorn  won  it, 
Because  my  powder  happened  to  be 

damp. 
Was  there  no  luck   in    that?    The 

worse  luck  mine. 
Second  Vas.  Still  I  say  'twas  not 

charice  ;  it  might  be  witchcraft. 
First    Vas.    Faith,    not   unlikely, 

neighbours ;  for  these  foresters 
Do  often  haunt  about  this  ruin'd  castle. 
I've  seen  m3rself  this  spark,  young 

Leonard  Dacre, 
Come  stealing  like  a  ghost  ere  break 

of  day. 
And  after  sunset  too,  along  this  path ; 
And  well    you    know    the    haunted 

towers  of  Devorgoil 
Have  no  good  reputation  in  the  land. 
Shep.   That  have  they  not.     I've 

heard  my  father  say 
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Ghosts  dance  as  lightly  in  its  moon- 
light halls 

As  ever  maiden  did  at  Midsummer 

Upqn  the  village  green. 

First  Vas,   Those   that    frequent 
such  8pirit*haunted  ruins 

Must  needs  know  more  than  simple 
Christians  do. 

See,    Lance    this    blessed    moment 
leaves  the  castle. 

And  comes  to  triumph  o'er  us. 

Blackthorn  enters  front  the  Castle, 
and  comes  forward  while  they  speak. 
Third   Vas.    A  mighty  triumph! 
What  is 't,  after  all, 

Except^  the   driving  of  a   piece    of 
lead- 

As     learned     Master    Gullcrammer 
defined  it — 

Just  through  the  middle  of  a  painted 
board. 
Black.   And  if  he  so  define  it,  by 
your  leave, 

Your  learned  Master  Gullcrammer 's 
an  ass. 
Third  Vas.  {angrily).  He  is  a 
preacher,  huntsman,  under  fa- 
vour. 
Second  Vas.  No  quarrelling,  neigh- 
bours— you  may  both  be  right. 

Eftter  a  Fourth  Vassal,  with  a  gallon 
stoMp  of  wine. 

Fourth  Vas.  Why  stand  you  brawl- 
ing here  ?  Young  Leonard  Dacre 

Has  set  abroach  the  tun  of  wine  he 
gain'd, 

That  all  may  drink  who  list     Black- 
thorn, I  sought  you ; 

Your  comrade  prays  you  will  bestow 
this  flagon 

Where  you  have  left  the  deer  you 
ktird  this  morning. 
Black.  And  that  I  will;  but  first 
we  will  take  toll 

To  see  if  it 's  worth  carriage.     Shep- 
herd, thy  horn. 


There  must  be  due  allowance  made 

for  leakage. 
And  that  will  come  about  a  draught  a* 

piece. 
Skink  it  about,  and,  when  our  throats 

are  liquored, 
Well    merrily    trowl    our    song  of 

weaponshaw. 

[  They  drink  about  out  of  the  Shsp- 
H£RD*s  hom^  and  thtn  sing, 

SONG. 

We  love  the  shrill  trumpet,  we  love 

the  drum's  rattle. 
They  call  us  to  sport,  and  they  call 

us  to  battle ; 
And  old  Scotland  shall  laugh  at  the 

threats  of  a  stranger 
While  our  comrades  in  pastime  are 

comrades  in  danger. 

If  there's  mirth   in  our  house,  'tb 

our  neighbour  that  shares  it ; 
If  peril  approach,  'tis  our  neighbour 

that  dares  it ; 
And  when  we  lead  off  to  the  pipe  and 

the  tabor, 
The  fair  hand  we  press  is  the  hand 

of  a  neighbour. 

Then  close  your  ranks,  comrades,  the 

bands  that  combine  them. 
Faith,   friendship,   and  brotherhood, 

joined  to  entwine  them  ; 
And  we  '11  laugh  at  the  threats  of  each 

insolent  stranger. 
While  our  comrades  in  sport  are  our 

comrades  in  danger. 

Black.  Well,  I  must  do  mine  er- 
rand. Master  flagon  [Shaking  iL 
Is  too  consumptive  for  another  bleed* 
ing. 

Shep.  I  roust  to  my  fold. 

Third  Vas.  Ill  to  the  butt  of  wine. 
And  see  if  that  has  given  up  the  ghost 
yet 

First  Vas.  Have  with  you,  neigh- 
bour. 
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[  Blackthorn  enters  the  CastU,  the 
rest  exeunt  severally,    Melchi- 

SEDEK    GULLCRAMMER    Watckes 

them  off  the  stage,  and  then 
enters  front  the  stde-scene.  His 
costume  is  a  Geneva  cloak  and 
band,  with  a  high- crowned 
hat ;  the  rest  of  his  dress  in  the 
fashion  of  James  the  Firs fs  time. 
He  looks  to  the  windows  of  the 
Castle,  then  draws  back  as  if 
to  escape  observation,  while  he 
brushes  his  cloak,  drives  the 
white  threads  from  his  waistcoat 
with  his  wetted  thumb,  and 
dusts  his  shoes,  all  with  the  air 
of  one  who  would  not  willingly 
be  observed  engaged  in  these 
offices.  He  then  eul/usts  his 
collar  and  band,  comes  forward 
and  speaks. 

Gull.  Right  comely  is  thy  garb, 

Melchisedek ; 
As  well  beseemeth  one,  whom  good 

Saint  Mungo, 
The  patron  of  our  land  and  university, 
Hath   graced  with   license  both  to 

teach  and  preach. 
Who  dare  opine  thou  hither  plod^st 

on  foot  ? 
Trim  sits  thy  cloak«unruffledis  thy  band, 
And  not  a  speck  upon  thine  outward 

man 
Bewrays  the  labours  of  thy  weary  sole. 
[Touches  his  shoe,  emd  smiles 
complacently. 
Quaint  was  that  jest  and  pleasant! 

Now  will  I 
Approach  and  hail  the  dwellers  of 

this  fort ; 
But  specially  sweet  Flora  Devorgoil, 
Ere  her  proud  sire  return.     He  loves 

me  not, 
Mocketh  my  lineage,  flouts  at  mine 

advancement — 
Sour  as  the  fruit  the  crab-treefumishes, 


And  hard  as  is  the  cudgel  it  supplies; 
But  Flora — she  *s  a  lily  on  the  lake, 
And  I  must  reach  her,  though  I  risk 
a  ducking. 

[As  GuLLCRAMMER  movcs  towards 
the  drawbridge^  Bauldie  Dur- 
WARD  enters,  and  interposes 
himself  betwixt  him  and  the 
Castle,  GuLLCRAMHER  stops 
and  speaks. 
Whom  have  we  here?  that  ancient 

fortune  teUer, 
Papist  and  sorcerer,  and  sturdy  beggar. 
Old  Bauldie  Durward !  Would  I  were 
well  past  him  t 

[Durward  advances,  partly  in  the 

dress  of  a  palpner,  partly  in  that 

of  an   old  Scottish  mendicant, 

having  coarse  blue  cloak  and 

badge,  white  beard,  &c, 

DuR.  The  blessing  of  the  evening 

on  your  worship. 

And  on  your  taflTty  doublet.    Much 

I  marvel 
Your   wisdom    chooseth    such    trim 

garb,  when  tempests 
Are  gathering  to  the  bursting. 

GuLLCRAMMER  {looks  to  his  dress, 
and  then  to  the  sky,  withsome  appre- 
hension). Surely,  Bauldie, 
Thou  dost  belie  the  evening — in  the 

west 
The  light  sinks  down  as  lovely  as  this 

band 
Drops  o'er  this  mantle.    Tush,  man ! 
'twill  be  fair. 
DuR.  Ay,  but  the  storm  I  bode  is 
big  with  blows. 
Horsewhips  for  hailstones,  clubs  for 

thunderbolts ; 
And  for  the  wailing  of  the  midnight 

wind, 
The  unpitied  howling  of  a  cudgell'd 

coxcomb. 
Come,  come,  I  know  thou  seek'st  fair 
Flora  DevorgoiL 
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GuL.  And  if  I  did,  I  do  the  damsel 

grace. 
Her  mother  thinks  so,  and  she  has 

accepted 
At  these  poor  hands  gifts  of  some 

consequence, 
And  curious  dainties  for  the  evening 

cheer, 
To  which  I  am  invited.    She  respects 

me. 
DuR.  But  not  so  doth  her  father, 

haughty  Oswald. 

Bethink  thee,  he  *s  a  baron 

GuL.  And  a  bare  one ; 

Construe    me    that,    old    man !   The 

crofts  of  Mucklewhame — 
Destined  for  mine  so  soon  as  heaven 

and  earth 
Have   shared   my   uncle^s   soul   and 

bones  between  them — 
The  crofts  of  Mucklewhame,  old  man, 

which  nourish 
Three  scores  of  sheep,  three  cows, 

with  each  her  follower, 
A  female  palfrey  eke — I  will  be  candid, 
She  is  of  that  meek  tribe  whom,  in 

derision. 
Our  wealthy  southern  neighbours  nick- 
name donkeys 

DuR.  She  hath  her  follower  too, — 

when  thou  art  there. 
GuL.  I  say  to  thee,  these  crofts  of 

Mucklewhame, 
In  the  mere  tithing  of  their  stock 

and  produce. 
Outvie  whatever  patch  of  land  remains 
To   this  old  rugged   castle  and    its 

owner. 
Well,    therefore,    may    Melchisedek 

Gullcrammer, 
Younger  of  Mucklewhame,  for  such 

I  write  me. 
Master  of  Arts,   by   grace   of  good 

Saint  Andrew, 
Preacher,  in  brief  expectance  of  a  kirk 
Endow'd    with    ten    score    Scottish 

p>ounds  per  annum. 


Being  eight  pounds  seventeen  eight 

in  sterling  coin — 
Well  then,  I  say,  may  this  Melchisedek, 
Thus  highly  graced  by  fortune,  and 

by  nature 
E'en  gifted  as  thou  seest,  aspire  to  woo 
The  daughter  of  the  beggar'dDevoiigoiL 
DuR.  Credit  an  old  man's  woixi, 

kind  Master  GullcFammer, 
You  will  not  find  it  so.     Come,  sir, 

I  've  known 
The  hospitality  of  Mucklewfajune ; 
It  reached  not  to  profuseness,  yet,  in 

gratitude 
For  the  pure  water  of  its  living  wefl, 
And  for  the  barley  loaves  of  its  £ur 

fields. 
Wherein  chopp'd  straw    contended 

with  the  grain 
Which  best  should  satisfy  the  appetite, 
I  would  not  see  the  hopeful  heir  of 

Mucklewhame 
Thus  fling  himself  on  danger. 

GuL.      Danger!      \«^at     danger? 

Know'st  thou  not,  old  Oswald 
This  day  attends  the  muster  of  the 

shire, 
Where  the  crown  vassals  meet  to 

show  their  arms 
And   their  best   horse    of   service? 

Twas  good  sport 
(An  if  a  man  had  dared  but  laugh  at  it) 
To  see  old   Oswald  with  his  rusty 

morion. 
And   huge  two-handed   sword,  tbit 

might  have  seen 
The  field  of  Bannockbum  or  Chevy- 
Chase, 
Without  a  squire  or  vassal,  page  or 

groom. 
Or  e'en  a  single  pikeman  at  his  heek, 
Mix  with  the  proudest  nobles  of  tbe 

county. 
And  claim  precedence  for  his  tatter'd 

person 
0*er  armours  double  gih  and  ostrich 

plumage. 
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DuR.  Ay !   'twas  the  jest  at  which 
fools  Uugh  the  loudest, 
The  downfall  of  our  old  nobility— 
Which  may  forerun   the  ruin   of  a 

kingdom. 
I  've  seen  an  idiot  clap  his  hands,  and 

shout 
To  see  a  tower  like  yon  [points  to  a 
part  of  the  CastW]  stoop  to  its  base 
In   headlong  ruin ;    while  the   wise 

look'd  round. 
And  fearfhl  sought  a  distant  stance  to 

watch 
What  fragment    of  the  fabric  next 

should  foUow ; 
For  when  the  turrets  fall,  the  walls 
are  tottering. 
GuL.  {(B^Urpondirmg).  If  that  means 
aught,  it  means  thou  saw'st  old 
Oswald 
Expell'd  from  the  assembly. 

DuR.  Thy  sharp  wit 

Hath  glanced  unwittingly  right  nigh 

the  truth. 
ExpellM  he  was  not,  but,  his  claim 

denied 
At  some  contested  point  of  ceremony, 
He  left  the  weaponshaw  in  high  dis- 
pleasure, 
And  hither  comes— his  wonted  bitter 

temper 
Scarce  sweeten'd  by  the  chances  of 

the  day. 
Twere  much  like  rashness  should  you 

wait  his  coming. 
And  thither  tends  my  counseL 

GuL.  And  ril  take  it; 

Good  Bauldie  Durward,  I  will  take 

thy  counsel. 
And  will  requite  it  with  this  minted 

farthing, 
That  bears  our  sovereign's  head  in 
purest  copper. 
DuR.  Thanks  to  thy  bounty  I  Haste 
thee,  good  young  master ; 
Oswald,  besides  the  old  two-handed 
.  sword. 


Bears  in  his  hand  a  staff  of  potency, 
To  charm  intruders  from  his  castle 

purlieus. 
GuL.   I  do  abhor  all  charms,  nor 

will  abide 
To  hear  or  see,  fSu-  less  to  feel  their  use. 
Behold,  I  have  departed.  [Exit  hastily, 

Manent  Durward. 
DuR.  Thus  do  I  play  the  idle  part 

of  one 
Who  seeks  to  save  the  moth  from 

scorching  him 
In    the    bright    taper's    flame;    and 

Flora's  beauty 
Must,  not  unlike  that   taper,   waste 

away. 
Gilding  the  rugged  walls  that  saw  it 

kindled. 
This  was  a  shard-born  beetle,  heavy, 

drossy. 
Though  boasting  his  dull  drone  and 

gilded  wing. 
Here  comes  a  flutterer  of  another 

stamp. 
Whom  the  same  ray  is  charming  to 

his  ruin. 

£if/rr  Leonard,  (irtsstdasa  huntsman  ; 
he  pauses  before  the  Tower^  and 
whistles  a  note  or  two  at  intervals — 
drawing  back,  as  if  fearful  of  ohser^ 
vation—ytt  waiting,  as  if  expecting 
some  reply,  Durward,  whom  he 
had  not  observed,  moves  round,  so  as 
to  front  Leonard  unexpectedly, 

Leon.  I  am  too  late— it  was  no  easy 
task 

To  rid  myself  from  yonder  noisy  re- 
vellers. 

Flora!— I  fear  she's  angry— Flora! 
Flora! 

SONG. 

Admire  not  that  I  gain'd  the  prize 

From  all  the  village  crew ; 
How  could  I  fail  with  hand  or  eyes. 

When  heart  and  faith  were  true  ? 
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And  when  in  floods  of  rosy  wine 

Press  me  no  farther,  then,  nor  waste 

My  comrades  drown'd  their  cares, 

those  moments 

I  thought  but  that  thy  heart  was  mine, 

Whose  worth  thou  canst  not  estimate. 

My  own  leapt  light  as  theirs. 

[As  tummgJnnH  Am. 

DuR.    {tUiams  kirn).  Stay,  young 

My  brief  delay  then  do  not  blame, 

man  I 

Nor  deem  your  swain  untrue ; 

My  form  but  linger'd  at  the  game. 

Yet   I  bethink  me  of  a  gay  young 

My  soul  was  still  with  you. 

stripling 

That  owes  to  these  white  locks  and 

She  hears  not ! 

hoary  beard 

DuR.    But  a  friend  hath  heard— 

Something  of  reverence  and  of  grati- 

Leonard, I  pity  thee. 

tude 

Leon,  (starts,  but  recovers  himself). 

More  than  he  wills  to  pay. 

Pity,  good  father,  is  for  those  in 

Leon.    Forgive  me,  &ther.     Often 

want, 

hast  thou  told  me. 

In  age,  in  sorrow,  in  distress  of  mind, 

That  in  the  ruin  of  my  father's  house 

Or  agony  of  body.     I  *m  in  health- 

You  saved  the  orphan  Leonard  in  his 

Can  match  my  limbs  against  the  stag 

cradle; 

in  chase, 

And  well  I  know,  that  to  thy  care 

Have  means    enough    to    meet    my 

alone — 

simple  wants. 

Care  seconded  by  means  beyond  thy 

And  am  so  free  of  soul  that  I  can  carol 

seeming — 

To  woodland  and  to  wild  in  notes  as 

I  owe  whatever  of  nurture  I  can  boast 

lively 

DuR.  Then  for  thy  life  preserved. 

As  are  my  jolly  bugle's. 

And  for  the    means  of  knowledge 

DuR.    Even  therefore    dost    thou 

I  have  fnmishM 

need  my  pity,  Leonard, 

(Which  lacking,  man  is  leveU'd  with 

And  therefore  I  bestow  it,  praying 

the  brutes), 

thee, 

Grant    me   this  boon — Avoid    these 

Before  thou  feefst  the  need,  my  mite 

fatal  walls! 

of  pity. 

A  curse  Is  on  them,  bitter,  deep,  and 

Leonard,  thou  lovest;   and  in  that 

heavy. 

little  word 

Of  power  to  spUt  the  massiest  tower 

There    lies    enough    to    claim    the 

they  boast 

sympathy 

From  pinnade  to  dungeon  vault.     It 

Of  men  who  wear  such  hoary  locks 

rose 

as  mine, 

Upon    the   gay    horizon    of    proud 

And  know  what  misplaced  love  is 

Devorgoil, 

sure  to  end  in. 

As  unregarded  as  the  fleecy  cloud. 

Leon.  Good  father,  thou  art  old. 

The  first  forerunner  of  the  hurricane. 

and  even  thy  youth. 

Seattle  seen  amid  the  welkin's  shade- 

As  thou  hast  toldme,spent  in  cloister'd 

less  blue. 

cells. 

Dark  grew  it,  and  more  dark,  and  still 

Fits  thee  but  UI  to  judge  the  passions 

the  fortunes 

Which  are  the  joy  and  charm  of  social 

Of  this  doomM  family  have  darken'd 

life. 

with  it 
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It  hid  their  sovereign's  favour,  and 

obscured 
The  lustre  of  their  service,  g^nder*d 

hate 
Betwixt  them  and  the  mighty  of  the 

land  ; 
Till  by  degrees  the  waxing  tempest 

rose, 
And  stripped  the  goodly  tree  of  fruit 

and  flowers, 
And  buds,  and  boughs,  and  branches. 

There  remains 
A  rugged  trunk,  dismembered  and  un- 
sightly, 
Waiting  the  bursting  of  the  final  bolt 
To  splinter  it  to  shivers.   Now,  go 

pluck 
Its  single  tendril  to  enwreath  thy  brow, 
And  rest  beneath  its  shade — to  share 

the  ruin ! 
Leon.  This  anathema. 
Whence  should  it  come?  Howmerited? 

and  when  T 
DuR.  'Twas  in  the  days 
Of  Oswald's    grandsire, — *mid   Gal- 

wegian  chiefs 
The  fellest  foe,  the  fiercest  champion. 
His  blood-red  pennons   scared    the 

Cumbrian  coasts, 
And  wasted  towns  and  manora  mari^'d 

his  progress. 
His  galleys  stored  with  treasure,  and 

their  decks 
Crowded  with  English  captives,  who 

beheld. 
With  weepingeyes,  their  native  shores 

retire, 
He  bore  him  homeward ;  but  a  tempest 

rose 

Leon.  So  far  I  *ve  heard  the  tale. 
And  spare  thee  the  recital.    The  grim 

chief, 
Marking  his  vessels  labour  on  the  sea, 
And  loth  to  lose  his  treasure,  gave 

command 
To  plunge  his  captives  in  the  raging 

deep. 


DuR.  There  sunk  the  lineage  of  a 

noble  name, 
And  the  wild  waves  boom'd  over  sire 

and  son. 
Mother  and  nursling,  of  the  House  of 

Aglionby, 
Leaving  but  one  frail  tendril.     Hence 

the  fate 
That  hovers  o'er  these  turrets ;  hence 

the  peasant. 
Belated,  hying  homewards,  dreads  to 

cast 
A  glance  upon  that  portal,  lest  he  see 
The  unshrouded  spectres  of  the  mur- 
dered dead ; 
Or  the  avenging  Angel,  with  his  sword, 
Waving  destruction;    or  the  grisly 

phantom 
Of  that  fell  Chief,  the  doer  of  the  deed. 
Which  still,  they  say,  roams  through 

his  empty  halls, 
And  mourns  their  wasteness  and  their 

lonelihood. 
Leon.  Such  is  the  dotage 
Of  Superstition,  father,  ay,  and  the  cant 
Of  hoodwink'd  prejudice.    Not  for 

atonement 
Of  some  foul  deed  done  in  the  ancient 

warfare, 
When  war  was  butchery,  and  men 

were  wolves. 
Doth  Heaven  consign  the  innocent  to 

suffering. 
I  tell  thee,  Flora's  virtues  might  atone 
For  all  the  massacres  her  sires  have 

done, 
Since  first  the  Pictishrace  their  stain^ 

limbs 
Array'd  in  wolfs  skin. 

DuR.  Leonard,  ere  yet  this  beggar's 

scrip  and  cloak 
Supplied  the  place  of  mitre  and  of 

crosier. 
Which  in  these  alter'd  lands  must  not 

be  worn, 
I  was  superior  of  a  brotherhood 
Of  holy  men, — the  Prior  of  Lanercost. 
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Nobles  then  sought  my  footstool  many 

a  league, 
There  to  unload  their  sins  ;  questions 

of  conscience 
Of  deepest  import  were  not  deemed 

too  nice 
For  my  decision,   youth.     But   not 

even  then. 
With  mitre  on  my  brow,  and  all  the 

voice 
Which  Rome  gives  to  a  father  of  her 

church, 
Dared  I  pronounce  so  boldly  on  the 

ways 
Of  hidden  Providence,  as  thou,  young 

man. 
Whose  chiefest  knowledge  is  to  track 

a  stag, 
Or  wind  a  bugle,  hast  presumed  to  do. 

Leon.  Nay,  I  pray  forgive  me. 
Father ;  thou  know'st  I  meant  not  to 

presume— 
DuR.  Can  I  refuse   thee  pardon? 

Thou  art  all 
That  war  and  change  have  left  to  the 

poor  Durward. 
Thy  father,  too,  who  lost  his  life  and 

fortune 
Defending  Lanercost,  when  its  fair 

aisles 
Were  spoiled  by  sacrilege — I  bless'd 

his  banner, 
And  yet  it  prospered  not     But — all 

I  could — 
Thee  from  the  wreck  I  saved,  and  for 

thy  sake 
-  Have    still    dragged   on    my  life   of 

pilgrimage 
And  penitence  upon  the  hated  shores 
I  else  had  left  for  ever.    Come  with 

me. 
And  I  will  teach  thee  there  is  heal- 
ing in 
The  wounds  which  friendship  gives. 
[Exeunt. 


Scene  II. 

The  Scene  changes  to  the  interior  of  An 
Casile,  An  apartment  is  discovered, 
in  which  there  is  much  appearance  of 
present  poverty ^  mixed  with  some  n&s 
of  former  grandeur.  On  the  waB 
hangs f  atnongst  other  things,  a  suit 
of  ancient  armour;  by  the  table  is  a 
covered  basket ;  behind,  afui  concealed 
by  it,  the  carcass  of  a  roe-deer.  Then 
is  a  small  latticed  window,  which, 
appearing  to  perforate  a  toall  of  great 
thickness,  is  supposed  to  look  out 
tozcards  the  drauiridge.  It  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  loop-hole  for  ntusketry; 
and,  as  is  not  unusual i9i  old  buildings, 
is  placed  so  high  up  in  the  wall,  thai 
it  is  only  approached  by  five  or  six 
narrow  stone  steps. 

Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Oswaij>  ef 
Devorgoil,  Flora  and  Katleeh, 
her  Daughter  and  Niece,  are  discovered 
at  work.  The  former  spins,  the  latter 
are  embroidering.  Eleakor  pats 
her  own  labour  to  examine  the  man 
ner  in  which  Flora  is  executing  her 
task,  and  shakes  her  head  as  tf  dis- 
satisfied. 

Ele.  Fy  on  it.  Flora ;  this  botcfa*d 

work  of  thine 
Shows  that  thy  mind  is  distant  fn»i 

thy  task. 
The  finest  tracery  of  our  old  cathedral 
Had  not  a  richer,  freer,  bolder  pottcra 
Than  Flora  once  could  trace.    Thy 

thoughts  are  wandering. 
Flo.    They're    with    my    Ikthtf. 

Broad  upon  the  lake 
The  evening  sun  sunk  down ;  huge 

pUes  of  clouds, 
Crimson  and  sable,  rose  upon  his  disk. 
And  quench'd  him  ere  his  setting, 

like  some  champion 
In  his  last  conflict  losing  all  his  glory. 
Sure  signals  those  of  storm.    And  if 

my  father 
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Be  on  bis  homeward  road 

From  gentle  Master  Gullcrammer,  to 

£le.  But  that  he  will  not. 

Baron  of  Devorgoil,  this  day  at  least 

Flo.    {grtatly  disappointed.   Gull- 

He banquets  with  the  nobles,  who 

crammer  ? 

the  next 

Kat.  There  burst  the  bubble— down 

Would  scarce  vouchsafe  an  alms  to 

fell  house  of  cards, 

save  his  household 

And  cousin  *s  like  to  cry  for 't !  {Aside. 

From  want  or  famine.    Thanks  to  a 

El£.  Gullcrammer?   ay,  Gullcram- 

kind friendy 

mer  ;  thou  scom'st  not  at  him  ? 

For  one  brief  space  we  shall  not  need 

*Twere  something  short  of  wisdom  in 

their  aid. 

a  maiden. 

Flo.  (Joyfully).  What  I  knew  you 

Who,  like  the  poor  bat  in  the  Grecian 

then  his  fpSt  1 

fable. 

How  silly  I  that  would,  yet  durst  not 

Hovers  betwixt  two  classes  in  the 

tell  it  I 

world. 

I  fear  my  father  will  condemn  us  both, 

And  is  disclaimed  by  both  the  mouse 

That  easily  accepted  such  a  present 

and  bird. 

Kat.  Now,  here 's  the  game  a  by- 

Kat. (aside).  I  am  the  poor  mouse, 

stander  sees  better 

And  may  go  creep  into  what  hole  I 

Than  those  who  play  it     My  good 

list, 

aunt  is  pondering 

And  no  one  heed  me ;  yet  I  Ml  waste 

On  the  good  cheer  which  Gullcrammer 

a  word 

has  sent  us, 

Of  counsel  on  my  betters.— Kind  my 

And   Flora  thinks  upon  the    forest 

aunt. 

venison.                               [Aside. 

And  you,  my  gentle  cousin,  were't 

Ele.  (to  Flora).  Thyfather  need  not 

not  better 

know  on  't ;  'tis  a  boon 

We  thought  of  dressing  this  same 

Comes  timely,  when  frugality,  nay, 

gear  for  supper. 

abstinence. 

Than  quarrelling  about  the  worthless 

Mig^t  scarce  avail  us  longer.     I  had 

donor? 

hoped 

Ele.  Peace,  minx ! 

Ere  now  a  visit  from  the  youthful  donor. 

Flo.  Thou  hast  no  feeling,  cousin 

That  we  might  thank  his  bounty ;  and 

Katleen. 

perhaps 

Kat.  Soh!   1  have  brought  them 

My  Flora  thought  the  same,  when 

both  on  my  poor  shoulders ; 

Sunday's  kerchief 

So  meddling  peace-makers  are  still 

And  the  best  kirtle  were  sought  out. 

rewarded : 

and  donn'd 

E'en  let  them  to'tagain,  and  fightitout. 

To  grace  a  work-day  evening. 

Flo.  Mother,  were  I  disclaimed  of 

Flo.  Nay,  mother,  that  is  judging 

every  class, 

all  too  close  t 

I  would  not  therefore    so  disclaim 

My  work-day  gown  was  torn,  my 

myself. 

kerchief  sullied, 

As  even  a  passing  thought  of  scorn  to 

And  thus — but,  think  you,  will  the 

waste 

gallant  come  ? 

On  cloddish  Gullcrammer. 

£l£.  He  will,  for  with  these  dainties 

Ele.  List    to    me,    love,    and    let 

came  a  message 

adversity 
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Incline  thine  ear  to  wisdom.     Look 

around  thee ; 
Of  the  gay  youths  who  boast  a  noble 

name, 
Which  will  incline  to  wed  a  dowerless 

damsel! 
And  of  the  yeomanry,  who,  think'st 

thou.  Flora, 
Would  ask  to  share  the  labours  of  his 

farm 
An  high-bom  beggar?    This  young 

man  is  modest 

Flo.  Silly,  good  mother ;  sheepish, 

if  you  will  it 
Ele.  £*en  call  it  what  you  list ;  the 

softer  temper, 
The  fitter  to  endure  the  bitter  sallies 
Of  one  whose  wit  is  all  too  sharp  for 

mine. 
Flo.  Mother,  you  cannot  mean  it  as 

you  say ; 
You  cannot  bid  me  prize  conceited 

foUy? 
Ele.  Content  thee,  child ;  each  lot 

has  its  own  blessings. 
This  youth,  with   his   plain-dealing 

honest  suit, 
Proffers  thee  quiet,  peace,  and  com- 
petence. 
Redemption  from  a  home,  o'er  which 

fell  Fate 
Stoops    like    a    falcon.    O,    if  thou 

couldst  choose 
(As  no  such  choice  is  given)  *twixt 

such  a  mate 
And  some  proud  noble  I    Who,  in 

sober  judgment. 
Would   like   to   navigate   the  heady 

river. 
Dashing    in    futy    from    its    parent 

mountain, 
More  than  the  waters  of  the  quiet  lake? 
Kat.  Now  can  I  hold  no  longer! 

Lake,  good  aunt  ? 
Nay,  in  the  name  of  truth,  say  mill- 
pond,  horse-pond ; 
Or  if  there  be  a  pond  more  miry. 


More    sluggish,    mean-derived,   and 

base  than  either, 
Be  such  GuUcranuner's  emblem— and 

his  portion ! 
Flo.  I  would  that  he  or  I  were  in 

our  grave. 
Rather  than  thus  his  suit  should  gotd 

me !    Mother, 
Flora  of  Devorgoil,  though  low  in 

fortunes. 
Is  still  too  high  in  mind  to  join  her 

name 
With  such  a  base-bom  churl  as  Gull- 
crammer. 
Ele.  You  are  trim  maidens  both ! 
(  To  Flora.)         Have  you  forgotten. 
Or  did  you'  mean  to  call  to  my  remem- 
brance 
Thy  father  chose  a  wife  of  peasant 

blood? 
Flo.  Will  you  speak  thus  to  mc, 

or  think  the  stream 
Can  mock  the  fountain  it  derives  its 

source  from  ! 
My  venerated  mother,  in  that  name 
Lies  all  on  earth  a  child  should  chiefest 

honour ; 
And  with  that  name  to  mix  reproadi 

or  taunt, 
Were  only  short   of  blasphemy  to 

Heaven. 
Ele.  Then  listen.   Flora,   to    that 

mother's  counsel. 
Or  rather  profit  by  that  mother's  fitte 
Your  father's  fortunes  were  but  beet 

not  broken. 
Until  he  listened  to  his  rash  affecttoc 
Means  were  afforded  to  redeem  his 

house. 
Ample  and  large :  the  hand  of  a  riii 

heiress 
Awaited,  almost  courted,  his  accept- 
ance. 
He  saw  my  beauty — such  it  then  was 

call'd. 
Or  such  at  least  he  thought  it ;  tbe 

withered  bush. 
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Whatever   it   now    may   seem,    had 

blossoms  then, — 
And  he  forsook  the  proud  and  wealthy 

heiress, 
To  wed  with  me  and  ruin. 

Kat.  (aside).  The  more  fool, 

Say  I,  apart,  the  peasant  maiden  then, 
Who  might  have  chose  a  mate  from 

her  own  hamlet. 
Ele.  Friends  fell  off. 
And  to  his  own  resources,  his  own 

counsels, 
Abandoned,  as  they  said,  the  thought- 
less fft-odigal. 
Who    had  exchanged  rank,  riches, 

pomp,  and  honoiur. 
For  the  mean  beauties  of  a  cottage 

maid. 
Flo.  It  was  done  like  my  father. 
Who  scomM  to  sell  what  wealth  can 

never  buy — 
True  love  and  free  affections.    And 

he  loves  you ! 
If  you  have  suffered  in  a  weary  world, 
Your  sorrows  have  been  jointly  borne, 

and  love 
Has  made  the  load  sit  lighter. 
Ele.  Ay,  but  a  misplaced  match 

hath  that  deep  curse  in't. 
That  can  embitter  e'en  the  purest 

streams 
Of  true  affection.    Thou  hast  seen  me 

seek, 
With   the  strict  caution  early  habits 

taught  me. 
To  match  our  wants  and  means ;  hast 

seen  thy  father 
With  aristocracy's  high  brow  of  scorn, 
Spurn  at  economy,  the  cottage  virtue. 
As  best  befitting  her  whose  sires  were 

peasants: 
Nor   can  I,  when  I  see  my  lineage 

scom'd, 
Alvirays  conceal  in  what  contempt  I 

hold 
The  fancied  claims  of  rank  he  clings 

to  fondly. . 


Flo.  Why  will  you  do  so?    Well 

you  know  it  chafes  him. 
Ele.  Flora,  thy  mother  is  but  mortal 
woman. 
Nor  can  at  all  times  check  an  eager 
tongue. 
Kat.  {aside).  That 's  no  new  tidings 

to  her  niece  and  daughter. 
Ele.  O  mayst  thou  never  know  the 
spited  feelings 
That  gender  discord  in  adversity 
Betwixt  the  dearest  friends  and  truest 

lovers ! 
In  the  chill  damping  gale  of  poverty, 
If  Love's  lamp  go  not  out,  it  gleams 

but  palely. 
And  twinkles  in  the  socket. 

Flo.  But  tenderness  can  screen  it 
with  her  veil. 
Till  it  revive  again.     By  gentleness, 

good  mother, 
How  oft  I've  seen  you  soothe  my 
father's  mood ! 
Kat.  Now  there  si>eak  youthful  hope 
and  fantasy !  [Aside. 

Ele.  That  is  an  easier  task  in  youth 
than  age; 
Our  temper  hardens,  and  our  charms 

decay, 
And  both  are  needed  in  that  art  of 
soothing. 
Kat.  And  there  speaks  sad  experi- 
ence. [Aside. 
Ele.  Besides,  since  that  our  state 
was  utter  desperate. 
Darker  his   brow,    more   dangerous 

grow  his  words ; 
Fain  would  I  snatch  thee  from  the 

woe  and  wrath 
Which   darken'd  long  my  life,   and 
soon  must  end  it. 
[A  knocking  without;    Eleanor 
shows  alarm. 
It  was  thy  father's  knock,  haste  to 
the  gate. 

[Exeunt  Flora  and  Katleen. 
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What  can  have  happ'd?    he  thought 

to  stay  the  night. 
This  gear  must  not  be  seen. 

[As  she  is  about  to  rentove  the 
basket^  she  sees  the  body  of  the 
roe-deer. 
What   have   we  here?    a   roe-deer! 

As  I  fear  it, 
This  was  the  gift  of  which  poor  Flora 

thought. 
The  young  and  handsome  hunter — 
but  time  presses. 
[She  removes  the  basket  and  the 
roe  into  a  closet.     As  she  has 
done — 

Enter  Oswald  q/"DEvoRGOiL,  Flora, 
and  Katleen. 

IHe  is  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloaks 
which  should  seertt  worn  and 
old — a  headpiece ^  and  old- 
fashioned  sword-^the  rest  of  his 
dress  that  of  a  peasant.  His 
countenance  and  manner  should 
express  the  moody  and  irritable 
haughtiness  of  a  proud  man 
involved  in  calamity^  and  who 
has  been  exposed  to  recent  in^ 
suit. 

Osw.  {addressing  his  wife).  The  sun 

hath  set ;  why  is  the  drawbridge 

lower'd  ? 
£le.  The  counterpoise  has  fail'd, 

and  Flora's  strength, 
Katleen's,  and  mine  united,  could  not 

raise  it. 
Osw.    Flora  and  thou  I   A  goodly 

garrison 
To  hold  a  castle,  which,  if  fame  say 

true, 
Once  foiled  the  King  of  Norse  and  all 

his  rovers. 
£le.    It   might  be   so   in   ancient 

times,  but  now 

Osw.  A  herd  of  deer  might  storm 

proud  Devorgoil. 


Kat.  {asieU  to  Flora).  You,  Flora, 

know  full  well  one  deer  already 

Has  enter'd  at  the  breach ;  and,  what 

is  worse, 
The  escort  is  not  3rct  march'd  oflj  few 

Blackthorn 
Is  still  within  the  castle. 
Flo.  In  Heaven's  name,  rid  him  oat 
on 't,  ere  my  father 
Discovers  he  is  here !  Why  ivent  he 

not 
Before? 

Kat.  Because  I  staid  him  on  some 
little  business ; 
I   had  a  plan  to  scare   poor   paltry 

Gullcrammer 
Out  of  his  paltry  wits. 

Flo.  Well,  haste  ye  now. 

And  try  to  get  him  off. 

Kat.  I  will  not  promise  diat 

I  would  not  turn  an  honest  hunter's 

dog. 
So  well  I  love  the  woodcraft,  out  of 

shelter 
In  such  a  night  as  this ;  fiu-  less  his 

master: 
But  I  *I1  do  this,  ril  try  to  hide  him 

for  you. 
Osw.  {whom  his  wife  has  assisted  to 

take  off  his  doak  andfetUktred  ca^} . 

Ay,  take  them  off,  and  bring  my 

peasant's  bonnet 
And  peasant's  plaid  :  I  '11  noble  it  no 

farther. 
Let    them    erase    my    name    £roiD 

honour's  lists, 
And    drag    my    scutcheon    at    their 

horses'  heels ; 
I  have  deserved  it  all,  for  I  am  poor. 
And  poverty  hathneitherright  of  bnrth. 
Nor  rank,relation,  claim,  norprivilege, 
To    match    a    new-coin'd    viacoant, 

whose  good  grandsire, 
The  Lord  be  with  him  !  was  a  careful 

skipper. 
And  steer'd  his  paltry  skiff  'twizt 

Leilh  and  Campvere — 
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Many,   sir,   he    could    buy  Geneva 

cheap, 
And  knew  the  coast  by  moonlight. 
Flo.  Mean  you  the  Viscount  EUon- 

dale,  my  father  ? 
What  strife  has  been  between  you  ? 

Osw.  O,  a  trifle ! 

Not    worth   a  wise  man's  thinking 

twice  about — 
Precedence  is  a  toy — a  superstition 
About  a  table's  end,  joint-stool,  and 

trencher. 
Something  was  once  thought  due  to 

long  descent, 
And  something  to  Galwegia's  oldest 

baron; 
But  let  that  pass — a  dream  of  the  old 

time. 
Ele.  It  is  indeed  a  dream. 
Osw.     {tuming   upon    her    rather 

quickly).  Ha!  said  ye?  let  me  hear 

these  words  more  plain. 
Ele.  Alas  I  they  are  but  echoes  of 

your  own. 
Matched  with  the  real  woes  that  hover 

o*er  us, 
What    are  the  idle  visions  of  pre- 
cedence, 
But,  as  you  term  them,  dreams,  and 

toys,  and  trifles, 
Not   worth   a  wise   man's  thinking 

twice  upon  ? 
Osw.   Ay,  'twas  for  you  I  framed 

that  consolation, 
The  true  philosophy  of  clouted  shoe 
And  linsey-woolsey  turtle.     I  know 

that  minds 
Of  nobler  stamp  receive  no  dearer 

motive 
Than    what  is  linked  with  honour. 

Ribands,  tasseb. 
Which  are  but  shreds  of  silk  and 

spangled  tinsel ; 
The  right  of  place,  which  in  itself  is 

'     momentary ; 
A  word,  which  is  but  air — may  in 

themselves. 


And  to  the  nobler  file,  be  steeped  so 

richly 
In  that  elixir,  honour,  that  the  lack 
Of  things  so  very  trivial  in  themselves 
Shall  be  misfortune.    One  shall  seek 

for  them 
O'er   the    wild   waves,  one   in  the 

deadly  breach 
And  battle's  headlong  front,  one  in 

the  paths 
Of  midnight  study  ;  and,  ip  gaining 

these 
Emblems  of  honour,  each  will  hold 

himself 
Repaid  for  all  his  labours,  deeds,  and 

dangers. 
What  then  should  he  think,  knowing 

them  his  own, 
Who  sees  what  warriors  and  what 

sages  toil  for. 
The  formal  and  establish^  marks  of 

honour 
Usurp'd  from  him  by  upstart  insolence? 
Ele.  {whohaslisteneidto  the  last  speech 

with  some  impatience).  This  is  but 

empty  declamation,  Oswald. 
The    fragments  left  at  yonder  full- 
spread  banquet^ 
Nay,  even  the  poorest  crust  swept 

from  the  table. 
Ought  to  be  far  more  precious  to  a 

father, 
Whose  family  lacks  food,  than  the 

vain  boast. 
He  sate  at  the  board-head. 
Osw.  Thou  'It  drive  me  frantic  I     I 

will  tell  thee,  woman — 
Yet  why  to  thee  ?  There  is  another  ear 
Which  that  tale  better  suits,  and  he 

shall  hear  it. 

\Looks  at  his  sword,  which  he  has 
unbuckled,    and  addresses    the 
rest  of  the  speech  to  it. 
Yes,  trusty  friend,  my  father  knew 

thy  worth, 
And  often  proved  it — often  told  me 

of  it 
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Though  thou  and    I    be  now  held 

lightly  of, 
And  want  the  gilded  hatchments  of 

the  time, 
I  think  we  both  may  prove  true  metal 

still, 
'lis  thou  shalt  tell  this  story,  right 

this  wrong : 
Rest  thou  till  time  is  fitting.     [Hatigs 
up  tht  sword. 

[The'  Women  look  at  each  other 
with  anxiety  during  this  speech, 
which  they  partly  overhear. 
They  both  approach  Oswald. 

£le.  Oswald,  my  dearest  husband ! 
Flo.  My  dear  father ! 

Osw.   Peace,  both !     we  speak  no 
more  of  this.     I  go 
To  heave  the  drawbridge  up.      [Exit. 
[Katleen  mounts  the  steps  towards 

the  hop-hole,  and  looks  out, 

Kat.  liie  storm  is  gathering  fast; 

broad,  heavy  drops 

Fall  plashing  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 

And  dash  its  inky  surface  into  circles ; 

The  distant  hills  are  hid  in  wreaths  of 

darkness. 
'Twill  be  a  fearful  night. 

Oswald  re-enters^  and  throws  him- 
self into  a  seat. 
Ele.  More  dark  and  dreadful 

Than  is  our  destiny,  it  cannot  be. 
Osw.  {to  Flora).  Such  is  Heaven's 
will ;  it  is  our  part  to  bear  it 
We're   warranted,    my  child,   from 

ancient  story 
And  blessed  writ,  to  say  that  song 

assuage 
The  gloomy  cares  that  prey  upon  our 

reason. 
And  wake  a  strife  betwixt  our  better 

feelings 
And  the  fierce  dictates  of  the  headlong 

passions. 
Sing,  then,  my  love;   for  if  a  voice 
have  influence 


To  mediate  peace  betwixt  me  and  ray 

destiny. 
Flora,  it  must  be  thine. 
Flo.  My  best  to  please  yoa  1 


When  the  tempest 's  at  the  loudest, 
On  its  gale  the  eagle  rides  ; 

When  the  ocean  rolls  the  proudest. 
Through    the    foam    the    sea-bird 
glides — 

All  the  rage  of  wind  and  sea 

Is  subdued  by  constancy. 

Gnawing  want  and  sickness  pining, 
All  the  ills  that  men  endure  ; 

Each  their  various  pangs  combining, 
Constancy  can  find  a  cure — 

Pain,  and  Fear,  and  Poverty, 

Are  subdued  by  constancy. 

Bar  me  from  each  wonted  pleasure, 
Make  me  abject,  mean,  and  poor; 

Heap  on  insults  without  measure. 
Chain  me  to  a  dungeon  floor — 

I  *11  be  happy,  rich,  and  free. 

If  endow'd  with  constancy. 


ACT  II. 
Scene  I. 

Chamber  in  a  distant pati  of  tht  CasHt. 
A  large  Window  in  the  flat  seem, 
supposed  to  look  on  the  Lake,  whkk 
is  occasionally  illuminated  by  light- 
ning. There  is  a  Couch-bed  in  tke 
Room,  and  an  antique  Cabinet. 

Enter  Katleen,   introducing  Blaoc- 

THORN. 

Kat.  This  was  the  destined  scene 

of  action.  Blackthorn, 
And  here  ourproperties.  But  aU  in  vain, 
For  of  Gullcrammer  we  '11  see  noogbi 

to-night, 
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Except  the  dainties  that  I  told  you  of. 
Bla.  O,  if  he 's  left  that  same  hogfs 
face  and  sausages, 
He  will  try  back  upon  them,  never 

fear  it. 
The  cur  will  open   on  the  trail   of 

bacon. 
Like  my  old  brach-hound. 

Kat.  And  should  that  hap,  well 
play  our  comedy. 
Shall  we  not,  Blackthorn  1  Thou  shalt 

be  Owlspiegle 

Bla.   And   who    may   that   hard- 
named  person  be? 
Kat.  I  've  told  you  nine  times  over. 
Bla.  Yes,  pretty  Katleen,  but  my 
eyes  were  busy 
In  looking  at  you  all  the  time  you 

were  talking ; 
And  so  I  lost  the  tale. 

Kat.  Then  shut  your  eyes,  and  let 
your  goodly  ears 
Do  their  good  office. 

Bla.  That  were  too  hard  penance. 
Tell  but  thy  tale  once  more,  and  I  will 

hearken 
As  if  I  were  thrown  out,  and  listening 

for 
My  bloodhound's  distant  bay. 

Kat.  a  civil  simile ! 

Then,  for  the  tenth  time,  and  the  last, 

be  told 
Owlspiegle  was  of  old  the  wicked 

barber 
To  Erick,  wicked  Lord  of  Devorgoil. 
Bla.  The  chief  who  drown'd  his 
captives  in  the  Solway  : 
We  all  have  heard  of  him. 

Kat.  a  hermit  hoar,  a  venerable 
man 
(So  goes  the  legend)  came  to  wake 

repentance 
In  the  fierce  lord,  and  tax*d  him  with 

his  guilt ; 
But    he,   heart-harden*d,  tum'd  into 

derision 
The  man  of  heaven,  and,  as  his  dignity 


Consisted  much  in  a  long  reverend 

beard. 
Which  reach'd  his  girdle,  Erick  caused 

his  barber 
This    same    Owlspiegle,    violate   its 

honours 
With  sacrilegious razor,and  cliphishair 
After  the  fashion  of  a  roguish  fool. 
Bla.   This  was  reversing  of  our 

ancient  proverb. 
And  shaving  for  the  devil's,  not  for 

God's  sake. 
Kat.  True,  most  grave  Blackthorn ; 

and  in  punishment 
Of  this  foul  act  of  scorn,  the  barber's 

ghost 
Is  said  to  have  no  resting  after  death, 
But  haunts  these  halls,  and  chiefly 

this  same  chamber. 
Where  the  profanity  was  acted,  trim- 
ming 
And  clipping  all  such  guests  as  sleep 

within  it 
Such  is  at  least  the  tale  our  elders  tell, 
With  many  others,  of  this  haunted 

castle. 
Bla.  And  you  would  have  me  take 

this  shape  of  Owlspiegle, 
And    trim    the    wise    Melchisedek! 

I  wonnot. 
Kat.  You  will  not  ? 
Bla.     No— unless  you  bear  a  part. 
Kat.   What !   can  you   not  alone 

play  such  a  farce? 
Bla.   Not  I,    I  *m   dull.     Besides, 

we  foresters 
Still  hunt  our  game  in  couples.    Look 

you,  Katleen, 
We  danced  at  Shrovetide — then  you 

were  my  partner ; 
We  sung  at  Christmas — you  kept  time 

with  me ; 
And   if  we  go  a  mumming  in  this 

business. 
By   heaven,   you  must  be  one,   or 

Master  Gullcrammer 
Is  like  to  rest  unshaven. 
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Kat.  Why,  you  fool. 

What  end  can  this  serve  ? 

Bla.  Nay,  I  know  not,  I. 

But  if  we  keep  this  wont  of  being 

partners. 
Why,  use  makes  perfect :  who  knows 

what  may  happen  ? 
Kat.  Thou  art  a  foolish  patch.    But 

sing  our  carol, 
Asl  have  alter'd  it,  with  some  few  words 
To  suit  the  characters,  and  I  will 

bear [iSrves^  a  paper. 

Bla.  Part  in  the  gambol.     I'll  go 

study  quickly. 
Is  there  no  other  ghost,  then,  haunts 

the  castle. 
But  this  same  barber  shave-a-penny 

goblin! 
I  thought  they  glanced  in  every  beam 

of  moonshine. 
As  frequent  as  the  bat. 

Kat.   I've  heard  my  aunt's  high 

husband  tell  of  prophecies. 
And  fates  impending  o'er  the  house 

of  Devorgoil ; 
Legends  first  coin'd  by  ancient  super- 
stition, 
And  rendered  current  by  credulity 
And  pride  of  lineage.    Five  years  have 

I  dwelt. 
And  ne'er  saw  any  thing  more  mis- 
chievous 
Than  what  I  am  myself. 
Bla.    And  that  is  quite  enough, 

I  warrant  you. 
But,  stay,  where  shall  I  find  a  dress 
To  play  this — what  d'ye  call  him — 

Owlspiegle  ? 
Kat.  (Jaki9tgdr$sse80uiofth$eabinei), 

Why,  there  are  his  own  clothes, 
Preserved  with  other  trumpery  of  the 

sort. 
For  we  have  kept  nought  but  what  is 

good  for  nought. 

[She  drops  a  cap  as  she  draws  out 
the  clothes.  Blackthorn  l^s  it, 
and  gives  it  to  her. 


Nay,  keep  it  for  thy  pains,  it  is  a 

coxcomb ; 
So   call'd  in  ancient  times,  in  ours 

a  fool's  cap ; 
For  you  must  know  they  kept  a  Fool 

at  Devorgoil 
In  former  days;  but  now  are  well 

contented 
To  play  the  fool  themsdvea,  to  save 

expenses; 
Yet  give  it  me,  I  Tl  find  a  worthy  use 

for't 
I  Ml  take  this  page's  dress,  to  play  the 

page 
Cockledemoy,  who  waits  on  ghostly 

Owlspiegle ; 
And  yet  'tis  needless,  too,  for  GoD- 

cramroer 
Will  scarce  be  here  to-night. 

Bla.  I  tell  you  that  he  will ;  I  will 

uphold 
His  plighted  faith  and  true  allegiance 
Unto  a  sous'd  sow's  fisice  and  sau- 
sages. 
And  such  the  dainties  that  you  say 

he  sent  you, 
Against  all  other  likings  'whatsoerer, 
Except  a  certain  sneaking  of  affec- 
tion, 
Which  makes  some  folks  I  know  of 

play  the  fool, 
To  please  some  other  folks. 

Kat.  Well,  I  do  hope  he'll  come: 

there 's  first  a  chance 
He  will  be  cudgell'd  by  my  noble 

uncle — 
I  cry  his  mercy !  by  my  good  aunt's 

husband. 
Who  did  vow  vengeance,  knowing 

nought  of  him 
But  by  report,  and  by  a  limping  sonnet 
Which  he  had  fashion'd  to  my  cousin  s 

glory, 
And  forwarded  by  blind  Tom  Long 

the  carrier ; 
So  there 's  the  chance,  first  of  a  hearty 

beating. 
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Which  fkiUng,  we've  this  afler-plot 
of  vengeance. 
Bla.  Kind  damsel,  how  considerate 
and  merciful ! 
But  how  shall  we  get  off,  our  parts 
being  playM  ? 
Kat.  For  that  we  urt  well  fitted. 
Here 's  a  trap-door 
Sinks  with  a  counterpoise  ;  you  shall 

go  that  way. 
I  'II  make  my  exit  yonder ;  'neath  the 

window, 
A  balcony  communicates    with  the 

tower 
That  overhangs  the  lake. 
Bla.  'Twere  a  rare  place,  this  house 
of  Devorgoil, 
To  play  at  hide-and-seek  in  :  shall  we 

try, 
One  day,  my  pretty  Katleen  ? 
Kat.  Hands  off,  rude  ranger !  I  'm 
no  managed  hawk 
To  stoop  to  lure  of  yours.     But  bear 

you  gallantly ; 
This    Gullcrammer    hath    vex'd    my 

cousin  much, 
I  fain  would  have  some  vengeance. 
Bla.  I  '11  bear  my  part  with  glee ; — 
he  spoke  irreverently 
Of  practice  at  a  mark ! 

Kat.  That  cries  for  vengeance. 

But  I   must  go;   I  hear  my  aunt's 

shrill  voice! 
My  cousin  and  her  father  will  scream 
next. 
£l£.  {at  a  distance),  Katleen!  Kat- 
leen I 
Bla.  Hark  to  old  Sweetlips ! 

Away  with  you  before  the  full  cry 

open — 
But  stay,  what  have  you  there  ? 
Kat.  (with  a  bundle  she  has  taken 
from  the  wardrobe).  My  dress,  my 
page*s  dress — let  it  alone. 
Bla.   Your  tiring-room   is  not,   I 
hope,  far  distant ; 


You're  inexperienced  in  these  new 

habiliments — 
I  am  most  ready  to  assist  your  toilet. 
Kat.  Out,  you  great  ass !  was  ever 

such  a  fool  1  [Runs  offl 

Bla.  (sings). 

O,  Robin  Hood  was  a  bowman  good, 
And  a  bowman  good  was  he. 

And  he  met  with  a  maiden  in  merry 
Sherwood, 
All  under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Now  give  me  a  kiss,  quoth  bold  Robin 
Hood, 
Now  give  me  a  kiss,  said  he. 
For  there  never  came  maid  into  merry 
Sherwood, 
But  she  paid  the  forester's  fee. 

I've  coursed  this  twelvemonth  this 

sly  puss,  young  Katleen, 
And  she  has  dodged  me,  tum'd  be- 

•neath  my  nose. 
And  flung  me  out  a  score  of  yards  at 

once ; 
If  this  same  gear  iadge  right,  I  '11  cote 

and  mouth  her. 
And  then!    whoop!     dead!     deadl 

dead! — She  is  the  metal 
To  make  a  woodsman's  wife  of! 

[Patises  a  moment. 
Well,  I  can  find  a  hare  upon  her  form 
With  any  man  in  Nithsdale,  stalk 

a  deer. 
Run  Reynard  to  the  earth  for  all  his 

doubles, 
Reclaim  a  haggard  hawk  that 's  wild 

and  wayward. 
Can  bait  a  wild-cat :  sure  the  devil 's 

in't 
But  I  can  match  awoman !  1 11  to  study. 

\Sits  down  on  the  couch  to  examine 
tht  paper. 
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Scene  II. 

Setfu  changes  to  tkt  inhabiied  apart- 
ntmt  of  tfu  CastU,  as  in  th$  last 
Scene  of  the  preceding  Act.  A  fire 
is  kindled f  by  which  Oswald  sOs  in 
an  attitude  of  deep  and  melanchofy 
thoughtf  without  paying  attention  to 
what  passes  around  him,  Elea- 
NOR  is  busy  in  covering  a  table; 
Flora  goes  out  and  re-^nterSy  as  if 
busied  in  the  kitchen.  There  should 
be  some  by-play — the  women  whisper- 
ing together,  and  watching  the  state 
of  Oswald  ;  then  separating,  and 
seeking  to  avoid  his  observation,  when 
he  casually  raises  his  head,  and 
drops  it  again.  This  must  be  left  to 
taste  and  management.  The  Women, 
in  the  first  part  of  the  scene,  talk  apart, 
and  as  if  fearful  of  being  overheard; 
the  by-play  of  stopping  occasionally, 
and  attending  to  Oswald's  move- 
ments, wHl  give  liveliness  to  the 
Scene. 

Ele.  Is  all  prepared  T 
Flo.         Ay ;  but  I  doubt  the  issue 
Will  give  my  sire  less  pleasure  than 

you  hope  for. 
Ele.  Tush,    maid;     I    know    thy 

father's  humour  better. 
He  was  high-bred  in  gentle  luxuries ; 
And  when   our  grie&   began,    IVe 

wept  apart, 
While  lordly    cheer   and   high-fiU'd 

cups  of  wine 
Were  blinding  him  against  the  ¥^oe 

to  come. 
He  has  tum'd  his  back  upon  a  princely 

banquet : 
We  will  not  spread  his  board   this 

night  at  least, 
Since  chance  hath  bettei^  furnished, 

with  dry  bread, 
And  water  from  the  well. 


Enter  Katleen,  and  hears  the  lest 
speech. 

Kat.  {aside).  Considerate  aunt !  she 
deems  that  a  good  supper 
Were  not  a  thing  indifferent  even 

to  him 
Who  is  to  hang  to-morrow.     Since 

she  thinks  so. 
We  must  take  care  the  venison  his 

due  honour. 
So  much  I  owe  the  sturdy  knave, 
Lance  Blackthorn. 
Flo.  Mother,    alas!    when    Grief 
turns  reveller, 
Despair  is  cup-bearer.    What  shall 
hap  to-morrow  T 
Ele.  I    have   Ieam*d   cardessness 
from  fruitless  care. 
Too  long  I  've   watch*d    to-oiorrow ; 

let  it  come 
And  cater  for  itself.    Thou  hear'st  the 
thunder. 

[Low  and  distant  tktmder. 

This  is  a  gloomy  night — wi^n,  alas* 

[Lookiptg  at  her  husband. 

Still  gloomier  and  more  thrratening. 

Let  us  use 
Whatever  means  we  have  to  drive 

it  o'er. 
And    leave    to    Heaven    to-morrow. 

Trust  me.  Flora, 
Tis  the  philosophy  of  desperate  wast 
To  match  itself  but  with  the  preseni 

evil, 
And  face  one  grief  at  once. 
Away,  I  wish  thine  aid  and  not  thy 
counsel. 

\As  Flora  is  about  to  go  off . 

Gullcrammer's  voice  e  heard 

bdtind  the  flat  scene,  as  iffroen 

the  drawbridge. 

GuL.  (behind).  Hillo-~liiIkv-hiUoa 

— hoa — hoa  I 

[Oswald  r€dses  himself andHstem : 
Eleanor  goes  up  the  eiepe,  and 
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op€HS  the  window  at  the  loophole; 
Gullcrammer's  voice  is  then 
heard  more  distinctly. 

GuL.  Kind  Lady  DevorgoH  1  sweet 

Mistress  Flora  I 
The  nig^t  grows  fearful,  I  have  lost 

my  way, 
And  wander'd  till  the    road   tum'd 

round  with  me, 
And  brought  me  back  I   For  Heaven's 

sake,  give  me  shelter  I 
Kat.  {aside).  Now,  as  I  live,  the 

voice  of  Gullcrammer  1 
Now  shall  our  gambol  be  pki/d  off 

with  spirit ; 
1 11  swear  I  am  the  only  one  to  whom 
That   screech>owl   whoop   was   e*er 

acceptable. 
Osw.  What  bawling  knave  is  this 

that  takes  our  dwelling 
For  some  hedge-inn,  the  haunt   of 

lated  drunkards  ? 
Ele.  What8haUIsay?Go,Katleen, 

speak  to  him. 
Kat.  (aside).  The  game   is  in  my 

hands  I  I  will  say  something 
Will  fret  the  Baron's  pride  ;  and  then 

he  enters. 
(She  ^eaks/rom  the  window,)  Good 

sir,  be  patient  I 
We   are   poor   folks;   it  is  but   six 

Scotch  miles 
To  the  next  borough  town,  where 

your  Reverence 
May  be  accommodated  to  your  wants ; 
We  are  poor  folks,  an 't  please  your 

Reverence, 
And  keep  a  narrow  household ;  there's 

no  track 

To  lead  your  steps  astray 

GuL.  Nor  none  to  lead  them  right. 

You  kill  me,  Uidy, 
If  you  deny  me  harbour.    To  budge 

from  hence, 
And  in  ray  weary  plight,  were  sudden 
death, 


Interment,  funeral-sermon,  tombstone, 
epitaph. 
Osw.  Who  *s  he  that  is  thus  clamor- 
ous without  ? 
(  To  Eleanor.  )    Thou  know'st  him  ? 
Ele.  (confitsed),  1  know  hun  ?    no 
— yes— 'tis  a  worthy  clergyman, 
Benighted  on  his  way ;  but  think  not 
of  him. 
Kat.  The  morn  will  rise  when  that 
the  tempest 's  past. 
And  if  he  miss  the  marsh,  and  can  avoid 
The  crags  upon  the  left,  the  road  is 
plain. 
Osw.  Then  this  is  all  your  piety  ? 
to  leave 
One  whom  the  holy  duties  of  his  office 
Have  summon'd  over  moor  and  wilder- 
ness. 
To  pray  beside  some  dying  wretch's 

bed, 
Who  (erring  mortal)  still  would  cleave 

to  life. 
Or  wake  some  stubborn   sinner   to 

repentance, — 
To  leave  him,  after  offices  like  these. 
To  choose  his  way  in  darkness  *twixt 

the  marsh 
And  dizzy  precipice  ? 

Ele.  What  can  I  do? 

Osw.    Do    what    thou   canst— the 
wealthiest  do  no  more  ; 
And  if  so  much,   'tis  well.     These 

crumbling  walls, 
While  yet  they  bear  a   roof,   shall 

now,  as  ever, 
Give  shelter  to  the  wanderer.    Have 

we  food  ? 
He  shall  partake  it    Have  we  none  ? 

the  fast 
Shall  be  accounted   with    the  good 

man's  merits 
And  our  misfortunes. 

IHe  goes  to  the  loop-hole  while  he 
speaks,  and  places  himself  there 
in  room  of  his  Wifiy  who  comes 
down  with  reluctance. 
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Guu  {withoHf),  Hillo— hoa—hoa  I 
By  my  good  faith,  I  cannot  plod   it 

farther ; 
The  attempt  were  death. 

Osw.  (speaktHg  from  tht  unwiow). 

Patience,  my  friend,  I  come  to 

lower  the  drawbridge. 

[DescendSi  and  txit, 
Ele.  O,  that  the  screaming  bittern 

had  his  couch 
Where  he  deserves  it,  in  the  deepest 

marsh ! 
Kat.  I  would  not  give  this  sport 

for  all  the  rent 
Of  Devorgoil,  when   Devorgoil  was 

richest ! 
{To  Eleanor.)  But  now  you  chided 

me,  my  desu'est  aunt, 
For  wishing  him  a  horse-pond  for  his 

portion? 
Ele.  Yes,  saucy  girl;    but,  an   it 

please  you,  then 
He  was  not  fretting  me ;    if  he  had 

sense  enough, 
And  skill  to  bear  him  as  some  casual 

stranger, — 
But  he  is  dull  as  earth,  and  eveiy  hint 
Is  lost  on  him,  as  hail-shot  on  the 

cormorant. 
Whose  hide  is  proof  except  to  musket- 
bullets  ! 
Flo.  {apart).  And  yet  to  such  a  one 

would  my  kind  mother. 
Whose  chiefest  fiuilt  is  loving  me  too 

fondly. 
Wed  her  poor  daughter  I 

J^m/^Gullcram  MER,  kisdrtssdttPHaged 
bythesiorm;  Eleksou,  runs  to  me^t 
hmtf  in  order  to  txplain  to  him.  that 
sht  wishedhimtobehaviosa  stranger, 
GuLLCRAMMER,  mistaking  her  ap- 
proach/or an  invitation  tofamdittrity^ 
advances  with  the  air  of  pedantic 
conceit  bdonging  to  his  character,  when 
Oswald  etUers, — Exeakor  recovers 
herself  and  assumes  an  air  of  ^»- 


toM<»— Gullcrammxr  is  confoemitdy 
and  does  not  know  what  to  maJk 
of  it, 

Osw.  The  counterpoise  has  dean 
given  way ;  the  bridge 
Must  e'en  remain  unraised,  and  leave 

us  open. 
For  this  night's  course  at  least,  to 

passing  visitants. 
What  have  we    here?     is    this  tbe 
reverend  man  ? 

[He  takes  up  the  candU,  emdsurven 
Gullcrammer,  who   strives  to 
sustain  the  inspection  with  am- 
fidence,  while  fear  obviously  am- 
tends  with  conceit  and  desin  to 
show  himself  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 
Gul.  Kind  sir— or,  good  my  k)rd 
— my  band  is  ruffled. 
But  yet  'twas  fresh  this    momiBf. 

This  fell  shower 
Hath  somewhat  smirch'd   my  doak, 

but  you  may  note 
It  rates  five  marks  per  yard;   my 

doublet 
Hath  fiEurly  ^scaped;  'tis  three-piled 
taffeta. 

[Opens  his  chak,  emd  dispk^  kti 
doublet, 
Osw.  A  goodly  inventory.  Artthoo 

a  preacher  ? 
Gul.  Yea ;  I  laud  Heaven  and  good 

Saint  Mungo  for  it. 
Osw.  Tis  the  time's  plague,  whes 
those  that  should  weed  fbUies 
Out  of  the  common  field,  have  their 

own  minds 
O'errun  with  foppery.    Envojrs  'twixt 

heaven  and  earth. 
Example  should  with  precept  join,  to 

show  us 
How  we  may  scorn  the  world  with 
all  its  vanities. 
Gul.  Nay,  the  high  heavens  fore- 
fend  that  I  were  vain ! 
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When    our   leam'd    Principal    such 

sounding  laud 
Gave  to  mine  Essay  on  the  hidden 

qualities 
Of  the  sulphuric  mineral,  I  disclaimM 
All  self-exaltment.    And  {iummg  to 

the  tvomen)  when  at  the  dance, 
The  lovely  Saccharissa  Kirkencroft, 
Daughter  to  Kirkencroft  of  Kirken- 

croft, 
Graced  me  with  her  soft  hand,  credit 

me,  ladies. 
That  still  I  felt  myself  a  mortal  man, 
Though  beauty  smiled  on  me. 

Osw.  Come,  sir,  enough  of  this. 
That  you  *re  our  guest  to-night,  thank 

the  rough  heavens. 
And  all  our  worser  fortunes ;  be  con- 
formable 
Unto  my  rules ;  these  are  no  Saccha- 

rissas 
To  gild  with  compliments.     There 's 

in  your  profession. 
As  the  best  grain  will  have  its  piles 

of  chaff, 
A  certain  whiffler,  who  hath  dared  to 

bait 
A  noble  maiden  with  love  tales  and 

sonnets ; 
And  if  I  meet  htm,  his  Geneva  cap 
May  scarce  be  proof  to  save  his  ass's 

ears. 
Kat.  {asidt),  Umph !  I  am  strongly 

tempted 
And  yet  I  think  I  will  be  generous, 
And  give  his  brains  a  chance  to  save 

his  bones. 
Then  there's  more  humour  in  our 

goblin  plot. 
Than  in  a  simple  drubbing. 

Ele.  {apartio  FLOtiA).  What  shall 

we  do  ?    If  he  discover  him. 
He  11  fling  him  out  at  window. 

Flo.    My    &thers    hint    to    keep 

himself  unknown 
Is  all  too  broad,  I  think,  to  be  neg- 
lected. 


Ele.  But  yet  the  fool,  if  we  produce 

his  bounty. 
May  claim  the  merit  of  presenting  it ; 
And  then  we  're  but  lost  women  for 

accepting 
A  gift  our  needs  made  timely. 

Kat.  Do  not  produce  them. 

E'en  let  the   fop   go  supperless  to 

bed. 
And  keep  his  bones  whole. 

Osw.  i,to  his  Wife).  Hast  thou 

aught 
To    place    before   him   ere   he  seek 

repose? 
Ele.  Alas !  too  well  you  know  our 

needful  fare 
Is  of  the  narrowest  now,  and  knows 

no  surplus. 
Osw.  Shame  us  not  with  thy  nig- 
gard housekeeping ; 
He  is  a  stranger :  were  it   our  last 

crust. 
And  he  the  veriest  coxcomb  e'er  wore 

taffeta, 
A  pitch  he 's  little  short  of,  he  must 

share  it, 
Though  all  should  want  to-morrow. 
Gul.  {partly  ovtrhearing  what  passes 

between  them).  Nay,  I  am  no  lover 

of  your  sauced  dainties : 
Plain  food  and  plenty  is  my  motto 

still. 
Your  mountain  air  is  bleak,  and  brings 

an  appetite : 
A  soused  sow's  face,   now,  to  my 

modest  thinking. 
Has    ne'er    a    fellow.    What    think 

these  fair  ladies 
Of  a  sow*s  face  and  sausages  T 

\^Mai€s  signs  to  Eleanor. 

Flo.   Plague  on  the  vulgar  hind, 
and  on  his  courtesies. 
The  whole  truth  will  come  out !  [Aside, 
Osw.  What  should  they  think,  but 
that  you  're  like  to  lack 
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Your    favourite    dishes,    sir,    unless 

perchance 
You  bring  such  dainties  Math  you. 
GuL.  No,   not  untk  me;  not,   in- 
deed, 
Directly   ttntk    me;    but— aha!     fair 
ladies !  [Makes  signs  again. 

Kat.  He  '11  draw  thebeatingdown — 
Were  that  the  worst, 
Heaven's  will  be  done !  [AsitU, 

Osw.  {aparf).  What  can  he  mean  I 
This  is  the  veriest  dog-whelp ; 
Still  he's  a  stranger,  and  the  latest 

act 
Of  hospitality  in  this  old  mansion 
Shall  not  be  sullied. 
GuL.  Troth,  sir,  I  think,  under  the 
ladies'  favour, 
Without  pretending  skill  in  second 

sight, 
Those   of  my    cloth    being    seldom 

conjurers 

Osw.   I  '11  take  ray  Bible-oath  that 

thou  art  none.  [Aside, 

GuL.    I   do  opine,  still  with   the 

ladies'  favour. 

That  I  could  guess  the  nature  of  our 

supper : 
I  do  not  say  in  such  and  such  pre- 
cedence 
The  dishes  will  be   placed;   house* 

wives,  as  you  know, 
On  such  forms  have  their  fancies; 
but,  I  say  still, 

That  a  sow's  face  and  sausages 

Osw.  Peace,  sir ! 

O'er-driven  jests  (if  this  be  one)  are 

insolent 

Flo.  {apart,  seeinghermotheruneasy). 

The  old  saw  still  holds  true — a 

churl's  benefits, 

Sauced  with  his  lack  of  feeling,  sense, 

and  courtesy. 
Savour  like  injuries. 

[A  horn  is  wituied  without;  then 
a  loud  knocking  at  the  gate. 


Lbo.  {without).    Ope,  for  the  sake 

of  love  and  charity ! 

[Oswald  ^M9  to  fhg  loop-kdu 
GuL.     Heaven's     mercy!     should 
there  come  another  stranger. 
And  he  half  starved  with  wandering 

on  the  wolds. 
The  sow's  &ce  boasts  no  substance, 

nor  the  sausages, 
To  stand  our  reinforced  attack!  I 

judge,  too. 
By  this  starved  Baron's    language, 

there 's  no  hope 
Of  a  reserve  of  victuals.    - 

Flo.  Go  to  the  casement,  cousin. 
Kat.  Go  yourself, 

And  bid  the  gallant  who  that  bogle 

winded 
Sleep  in  the  storm-swept  inraste;  as 

meet  for  him 
As  for  Lance  Blackthorn.     Come,  I H 

not  distress  you, 
111  get  admittance  for  this  second 

suitor, 
And  we'll  play  out  this  gambol  at 

cross  purposes. 
But  see,  your  father  has  prevented 
me. 
Osw.   {stems  to  have  spoken  wiik 
those  without,  and  ansm/ers)  WeQ, 
I  will  ope  the  door;   one  guest 
already. 
Driven  by  the  storm,  has  daim'd  my 

hospitality. 
And  you,  if  you  were  fiends,  were 

scarce  less  welcome 
To  this  my  mouldering  roof,  tbas 

empty  ignorance 

And  rank  conceit :  I  hasten  to  adaiit 

you.  [ExA. 

Elr.  (to  Flo).  Thetempest  tfaidkeos. 

By  that  winded  bugle, 

I  guess  the  guest  that  next  moU  h<xioiir 

us. 
Little  deceiver,  that  didst  mock  my 

troubles, 
'Tis  now  thy  turn  to  fear !       ^ 
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Flo.  Mother,  if  I  knew  less  or  more 
ofthis 

Unthought  of  and  most  perilous  visit- 
ation, 

I  would  your  wishes  were  fulfilled  on 
me. 

And  I  were  wedded  to  a  thing  like  yon. 

Guu  {approachmg).  Come,   ladies, 

now  you  see  thejest  is  threadbare, 

And  you  must  own  that  same  sow's 
&ce  and  sausages 

Rt'enter  Oswald  with  Leonard,  sup- 
porting  Bauldie  Durward.  Os- 
wald takes  a  view  of  them  ^  as  for- 
merfy  ofGiTLLCRAUUER,  then  speaks. 

Osw.  (to  Leon.)  By  thy  green  cas> 

sock,  hunting-spear  and  bugle, 

I  guess  thou  art  a  huntsman  ? 

Leon,  (bowing withresped),  A  ranger 

of  the  neighbDuring  royal  forest, 

Under    the   good    Lord    Nithsdale; 

huntsman,  therefore. 
In  time  of  peace,  and  when  the  land 

has  war. 
To  my  best  powers  a  soldier. 

Osw.  Welcome,  as  either.     I  have 
loved  the  chase. 
And  was  a  soldier  once.    This  aged 


What  may  he  be  ? 

DuR.  {recovering  his  breath).  Is  but 

a  beggar,  sir,  an  humble  mendicant. 
Who  feels  it  passing  strange,  that  from 

this  roof. 
Above  all  others,  be  should  now  crave 

shelter. 
Osw.  Why  so?  You*re  welcome 

both — only  the  word 
Warrants    more  courtesy   than    our 

present  means 
Permit  us  to  bestow.    A  huntsman 

and  a  soldier 
May  be  a  prince's  comrade,  much 

more  mine ; 
And  for  a  beggar — friend,  there  little 

Ucks, 


Save  that  blue  gown  and  badge,  and 

clouted  pouches. 
To    make    us    comrades    too;    then 

welcome  both. 
And  to  a  beggar's  feast.   I  fear  brown 

bread, 
And  water  from  the  spring,  will  be 

the  best  on 't ; 
For  we  had  cast  to  wend  abroad  this 

evening. 
And  left  our  larder  empty. 

GuL.         Yet,  if  some  kindly  fairy. 
In  our  behalf,  would  search  its  hid 

recesses, — 
(Apart.)  We  'II  not  go  supperless  now 

— we're  three  to  one. — 
Still  do  I  say,  that  a  sous'd  face  and 

sausages 

Osw.  {looAs  stemfy  at  him,  then  at  his 

wi/k).  There's  something  under 

this,  but  that  the  present 
Is  not  a  time  to  question.  (7b  Ele.) 

Wife,  my  mood 
Is  at  such  height  of  tide,  that  a  tum'd 

feather 
Would  make  me  frantic  now,  with 

mirth  or  fury  I 
Tempt  me  no  more  ;  but  if  thou  hast 

the  things 
This  carrion  crow  so  croaks  for,  bring 

them  forth ; 
For,  by  my  father's  beard,  if  I  stand 

caterer, 
'Twill  be  a  fearful  banquet ! 
Ele.  Your  pleasure  be  obey'd.  Come, 

aid  me.  Flora.  [Exeunt. 

[During  the  following  speeches  the 

Women  place  cUshes  on  the  table. 

Osw.  (Jo  DuR.)  How  did  you  lose 

your  path  ? 
DuR.  E'en  when  we  thought  to  find 

it,  a  wild  meteor 
Danced  in  the  moss,  and  led  our  feet 

astray. — 
I  give  small  credence  to  the  tales  of  old, 
Of  Friar's-lantern  told,  and  Will-o'- 

Wisp, 

c  g 
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Else  would  I  say,  that  some  malicious 

demon 
Guided  us  in  a  round ;    for  to  the 

moat, 
Which  we  had  pass'd  two  hours  since, 

were  we  led, 
And  there  the   gleam  flickered  and 

disappeared 
Even  on  your  drawbridge.     I  was  so 

worn  down,    • 
So    broke    with    labouring    through 

marsh  and  moor, 
That,  wold  I  nold  I,  here  my  young 

conductor 
Would  needs  implore  for  entrance; 

else,  believe  me, 
I  had  not  troubled  you. 

Osw.  And  why  not,  father  t    Have 

you  e'er  heard  aught, 
Or  of  my  house  or  me,  that  wanderers, 
Whom  or  their  roving  trade  or  sudden 

circumstance 
Oblige  to  seek  a  shelter,  should  avoid 
The  House  of  Devorgoil? 

DuR.  Sir,  I  am  English  born, 

Kative  of  Cumberland.  Enough  is  said 
Why  I  should   shim   those  bowers, 

whose  lords  were  hostile 
To  English  blood,  and  unto  Comber- 
land 
Most  hostile  and  most  fatal. 
Osw.  Ay,  father.    Once  my  grand- 
sire  ploughed,  and  harrowed. 
And  sow^d  with  salt,  the  streets  of 

yoor  fair  towns ; 
And  what  of  that  I — you   have   the 

'vantage  now. 
DuR.  True,  Lord  of  Devorgoil,  and 

well  believe  I 
That  not  in  vain  we   sought  these 

towers  to-night. 
So  strangely  guided,  to  behold  their 

state. 
Osw.  Ay,  thou  wouldst  say,  'twas 

£t  a  Cumbrian  beggar 
Should  sit  an  equal  guest  in  his  proud 

halb, 


Whose  fathers  beggar'd  Cumberland. 

Greybeard,  let  it  be  so, 
1 11  not  dispute  it  with  thee. 

( To  Leonard  who  was  speaking  to 
Flora,  but^  on  Imng  surprisid, 
occupied  himsdf  with  the  smt  (/ 

What  makest  thou  there,  young  man  1 
Leon.  I  marvell'd  at  this  harness ; 

it  is  larger 
Than  arms  of  modem  days.     How 

richly  carved 
With  gold  inlaid  on  steel — how  close 

the  rivets — 
How  justly  fit  the  joints  t   I  think  the 

gauntlet 
Would  swallow  twice  my  hand. 

[He  is  about  to  take  down  some 

part  of  the  Armour;  Oswald 

inteffifts* 

Osw.  Do  not  displace  it 

My  grandsire,  Erick,  doubled  human 

strength, 
And  almost  human  size — and  human 

knowledge, 
And  human  vice,  and  human  virtue 

also, 
Asstorm  orsunshinechancedtooccupy 
His  mental  hembphere.   After  a  frtal 

deed, 
He  hung  his  armour  on  the  wall,  for- 
bidding 
It  e'er  should  be  ta'en  down.    There 

is  a  prophecy. 
That  of  itself  *twill  fall,  upon  the  night 
When,  in  the  fiftieth  year  from  his 

decease, 
DevorgoiFs  feast  is  full  Thisistheera; 
But,  as  too  well  3rou  see,  no  meet 

occasion 
Will  do  the  downfall  of  the  armour 

justice, 
Or  grace  it  with  a  feast     There  let  it 

bide, 
Trying  its  strength  with  the  old  walb 

it  hangs  on 
Which  shall  fidl  soonest. 
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DuR.  (Jookmg  at  /A#  tropf^  uM  a 

mixturt  of  feeling).    Then  there 

stem  £rick*s  harness  hangs  un- 

touch'd. 
Since  his  last  fatal  raid  on  Cumberland ! 
Osw.  Ay,  waste  and   want,    and 

recklessness — a  comrade 
Still  yoked  with  waste  and  want — 

have  stripped  these  walls 
Of   every    other    trophy.     Antler'd 

skulls. 
Whose  branches  vouch'd  the  tales  old 

vassals  told 
Of  desperate  chases;  partisans  and 

spears ; 
Knights*  barred  helms  and  shields; 

the  shafts  and  bows, 
Axes  and  breastplates,  of  the  hardy 

yeomanry ; 
The  banners  of  the  vanquish*d— signs 

these  arms 
Were  not  assumed  in  vain — have  dis- 
appeared. 
Yes,  one  by  one  they  all  have  dis- 
appeared ; 
And  now  Lord  £rick*s  harness  hangs 

alone, 
*Midst  implements  of  vulgar  husbandry 
And  mean  economy;   as  some  old 

warrior, 
Whom  want  hath   made  an   inmate 

of  an  alms-house, 
Shows,  'mid  the  beggared  spendthrifts, 

base  mechanics, 
An^    bankrupt  pedlars,  with  whom 

fate  has  mix'd  him. 
DuR.  Or  rather  like  a  pirate,  whom 

the  prison-house. 
Prime  leveller  next  the  grave,  hath 

.  for  the  first  time 
Mingled  with  peaceful  captives,  low 

in  fortunes, 
But  fair  in  innocence. 

Osw.  {looking  at  DuJU  with  surprise). 

Friend,  thou  art  bitter ! 

DuR.  Plain  truth,  sir,  like  the  vulgar 

copper  coinage,     . 


Despised  amongst  the  gentry,  still 

finds  value 
And  currency  with  beggars. 

Osw.  Be  it  so. 

I  will  not  trench  on  the  immunities 
I  soon    may  claim    to  share.    Thy 

features,  too, 
Though  weather-beaten,and  thy  strain 

of  language, 
Relish  of  better  days.     Come  hither, 
friend,  [  They  speak  apart. 

And  let  me  ask  thee  of  thine  occupa- 
tion. 

[Leonard  looks  roundy  and,  seeing 
Oswald  engaged  with  Dur- 
ward,  and  Gullcrammer  with 
Eleanor,  approaches  towards 
Flora,  who  must  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  with 
obvious  attention  on  her  part  to 
give  it  the  etir  of  chance.  The 
by-play  here  will  rest  with  the 
Lady,  who  must  engage  the  at- 
tention  of  the  audience  by  playing 
off  a  little  female  hypocri^  and 
simple  coquetry, 

Leon.  Flora 

Flo.  Ay,   gallant   huntsman,   may 
she  deign  to  question 
Why  Leonard  came  not  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour; 
Or  why  he  came  at  midnight  ? 
LEon.  Love  has  no  certain  loadstar, 
gentle  Flora, 
And  oft  gives  up  the  helm  to  way- 
ward pilotage. 
To  say  the  sooth,  a  beggar  forced 

me  hence. 
And  Will-o*-Wisp  did  guide  us  back 
again. 
Flo.  Ay,  ay,  your  beggar  was  the 
faded  spectre 
O  f  Poverty ,  that  sits  upon  the  threshold 
Of  these  our  ruin'd  walls.     I  Ve  been 

unwise, 
Leonard,  to  let  you  speak  so  oft  with 
me; 

c  g  a 
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And  you  a  fool  to  say  what  you  have 

said. 
E'en  let  us  here  break  short;  and, 

wise  at  length, 
Hold  each  our  separate  way  through 

life's  wide  ocean. 
Leon.   Nay,  let  us  rather  join  our 

course  together, 
And  share  the  breeze  or   tempest, 

doubling  joys. 
Relieving  sorrows,  warding  evils  off 
With  mutual  effort,  or  enduring  them 
With  mutual  patience. 

Flo.  This  is  but  flattering  counsel, 

sweet  and  baneful ; 
But  mine  had  wholesome  bitter  in 't. 
Kat.    Ay,  ay;    but   like    the  sly 

apothecary, 
You'lL  be  the  last  to  take  the  bitter 

drug 
That  you  prescribe  to  others. 

[T/uywkisptr.  Eleavok advoftees 
to  mUrrupt  thsm,  foUbwtd  by 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Ele.    What,  maid,  no  household 
cares  I     Leave  to  your  elders 

The  task  of  filling  passing  strangers' 
ears 

With  the  due  notes  of  welcome. 
GuL.  Be  it  thine, 

O  Mistress  Flora,   the  more  useful 
talent 

Of  filling  strangers'  stomachs  with 
substantiate ; 

That  is  to  say — for  learn'd  commen- 
tators ^ 

Do  so  expound  substantiate  in  some 
places — 

With   a  sous'd  bacon-face  and  sau- 
sages. 
Flo.  {apart).    Would    thou    wert 
sous'd,  intolerable  pedant. 

Base,  greedy,  perverse,  interrupting 
coxcomb  1 
Kat.  Hush,  coa,  for  We'll  be  weU 
avenged  on  him, 


And  ere  thte  night  goes  o'er,  dse 

woman's  wit 
Cannot  overtake  her  wishes. 

\Sht  procuds   to   arrtmgt  mth, 
Oswald  tmd  Durward  camt 
/onxtataiH  coHVifsatunt, 
Osw.  I   like  thine  humour  wdl 

So  all  men  beg 

DuR.  Yes ;  I  can  make  it  good  by 

proof.    Your  soldier 
Begs  for  a  leaf  of  laurel,  and  a  line 
In  the  Gazette;   he  brandishes  faai 

sword 
To  back  his  sait,and  is  a  sturdy  beggar. 
The  courtier  begs  a  riband  or  a  star. 
And,  like  our  gentler  mumpers,  is 

provided 
With  false  certificates  of  health  and 

fortune 
Lost  in  the  public  service.     For  yoor 

lover. 
Who  begs  a  sigh,  a  smile,  a  lock  of 

hair, 
A  buskin-point,  he  maunds  upon  the 

pad, 
With  the  true  cant  of  pore  mendicity, 
'The    smallest    trifle    to    relieve   a 

Christian, 
And  if  it  like  your  Ladyship ! ' 

[In  a  b^;gmg  tome. 
Kat.  (apttri).   This   is   a   cunning 

knave,  and  feeds  the  humour 
Of  my  aunt's  husband,  for  I  must  not 

say 
Mine  honoor'd  uncle.     I  wiO  tiy  a 

question. 
Your  man  of  merit  though,  w4io  serves 

the  commonwealth. 
Nor  asks  for  a  requital  f 

[To  Durward. 

DuR.  Is  a  dumb  beggar, 

And  lets  hte  actions  speak  like  signs 

for  him. 
Challenging  double  guerdon.    Now, 

I'Usbow 
How  3rour  true  beggar  has  the  fiur 

advantage 
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O'er  all  the  tribes  of  doak'd  men- 
dicity 
I  have  told  over  to  you.  The  soldier^s 

laurel. 
The  statesman's  riband,  and  the  lady^s 

favour. 
Once  won  and  gain'd,  are  not  held 

worth  a  farthing 
By  such  as  longest,  loudest,  canted 

for  them ; 
Whereas  your  charitable  halfpenny. 
Which  is  the  scope  of  a  true  beggai^s 

suit, 
Is  worth  two  farthings,  and,  in  times 

of  plenty, 
Will  buy  a  crust  of  bread. 

Flo.  (interrupting him,  oftdaddntsS' 

ing  htr  fisher).  Sir,  let  me    be 

a  beggar  with  the  time, 
And  pray  you  come  to  supper. 

Ele.  (to  Oswald,  apart).    Must  /i# 

sit  with  us  ? 

[Looking  at  Durward. 
Osw.  Ay,  ay,  what  else  ?  since  we 

are  beggars  all  I 
When  cloaks  are  ragged,  sure  their 

worth  is  equal. 
Whether  at  first  they  were  of  silk  or 

woollen. 
Ele.  Thou  art  scarce  consistent 
This  day  thou  didst  refuse  a  princely 

banquet, 
Because  a  new-made  lord  was  placed 

above  thee ; 

And  now 

Osw.  Wife,  I  have  seen,  at  public 

executions, 
A  wretch,  who  could  not  brook  the 

band  of  violence 
Should  push  him  from  the  scaffold, 

pluck  up  courage, 
And,  with  a  desperate  sort  of  cheer- 
fulness. 
Take  the  fell  plunge  himself. 
Welcome  then,  beggars,  to  a  beggar's 

feast. 


GuL.  (who  has   in    the  meanwhiU 
seated  himaeif).  But  this  is  more. — 
A  better  countenance, — 
Fair  fall  the  hands  that  sousM  it !— 

than  this  hog*s. 
Or  prettier  provender  than  these  same 

sausages 
(By  what  good  friend  sent  hither, 

shall  be  nameless. 
Doubtless  some  youth  whom  love  hath 
made  profuse), 

[Smiling  significantly  at  Eleanor 
<m^  Flora 
No  prince  need  wish  to  peck  It  Long, 

I  ween, 
Since  that  the  nostrils  of  this  house 

(by  metaphor, 
I  mean  the  chimneys)  smell'd  a  stisam 

so  grateful — 

By  your  good  leave  I  cannot  dally 

longer.  [Helps  himself. 

Osw.  (placingDvKWAKDaboveQxjiA^ 

crammer).  Meanwhile,  sir, 

Please  it  your  faithful  learning  to  give 

place 
To  grey  hairs  and  to  wisdom ;   and, 

moreover, 
If  you  had  tarried  for  the  benedic- 
tion  

GuL.  (somewhat  abashed).    I   said 

grace  to  myself. 
Osw.  {not      minding    him). — and 
waited  for  the  company  of  others. 
It  had  been  better  fashion.    Time  has 

been, 
I  should  have  told  a  guest  at  De- 

vorgoil. 
Bearing  himself  thus  forward,  he  was 
saucy. 

[He  seats  himself,  and  helps  the 
company  and  himself  in  dumb- 
show.  There  should  be  a  con* 
trast  betwixt  the  precision  of 
his  aristocratic  civiliiy,  and  the 
rude  under-breeding  of  Gull- 
crammer. 
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Osw.  {httving  tasUd  the  disk  mxt 
him).    Why,    thb    is    venison, 
Eleanor  1 
GuL.  £ht  What?  Let's  see! 
[Pushts  €UTos8  Oswald  and  helps 
himself. 

It  may  be  venison  ; 
I'm  sure  'tis  not  beef,  veal,  mutton, 

Itunb,  or  pork. 
Eke  am  I  sure,  that  be  it  what    it 

wiU. 
It  is  not  half  so  good  as  sausages. 
Or  as  a  sow's  face  sous'd. 
Osw.  Eleanor,  whence  all  this? 
Ele.  Wait  till  to-morrow, 

You  shall  know  alL    It  was  a  happy 

chance 
That  fumishM  us  to  meet  so  many 
guests.  [Fdls  witu. 

Try   if  your  cup  be  not  as  richly 

gamish'd 
As  is  your  trencher.* 

Kat.  {apart).  My  aunt  adheres  to 
the  good  cautious  maxim 
Of — 'Eat  your  pudding;  friend,  and 
hold  your  tongue.' 
Osw.  {iasHng  the  wine).   It  is  the 
grape  of  Bordeaux. 
Such  dainties,  once  familiar  to  my 

board. 
Have  been  estranged  from 't  long. 
\^He   again  fills   his  glass,  and 
continues  to  speak  as  he  kolds  it 
up. 
Fill    round,    my   friends — here  is  a 

treacherous  friend  now 
Smiles  in  your  face,  yet  seeks  to  steal 

the  jewel. 
Which   is  distinction   between   man 

and  brute — 
I  mean  our  reason — this  he  does,  and 

smiles. 
But  are  not  all  fiiends  treacherous! 
one  shall  cross  you 


*  Wooden   trenchers   should    be    used,    and    the 
quaigh,  a  Scottish  drinking*cupw 


Even  in  your  dearest  interests;  one 

shall  slander  you ; 
This  steal  your  daughter,  that  defraad 

your  purse : 
But  this  gay  flask  of  Bordeaux  wiU 

but  borrow 
Your  sense  of  mortal  sorrows  for  a 

season. 
And  leave,  instead,  a  gay  delirium. 
Methinks  my  brain,  unused  to  such 

gay  visitants. 
The  influence  feels  already  !  we  will 

revel! 
Our  banquet  shall  beloud !  it  isoor  last. 
Katleen,  thy  song. 
Kat.   Not  now,  my  lord ;  I  mean 

to  sing  toHiight 
For  this  same  moderate,  grave,  and 

reverend  clergyman ; 
I  '11  keep  ray  voice  till  then. 
Ele.  Your  round  refusal  shows  but 

cottage  breeding. 
Kat.  Ay,  my  good  aunt,  for  I  was 

cottage*nurtured, 
And  taught,  I  think,  to  prize  my  own 

wild  will 
Above  all  sacrifice  to  compliment. 
Here  is  a  huntsman — in  his  eyes  I 

read  it. 
He  sings  the  martial  song  my  uncle 

loves, 
What  time  fierce  Claver'se  with  hb 

Cavaliers, 
Abjuring  the  new  change  of  govern- 
ment, 
Forcing    his    fearless    way    through 

timorous  friends, 
And   enemies  as  timorous,   left   the 

capital 
To  rouse  in  James's  cause  the  distant 

Highlands. 
Have  you  ne'er  heard  the  song,  my 

noble  uncle  ? 
Osw.  Have  I  not  heard,  wench  t 

It  was  I  rode  next  him, 
Tis  thi]:ty  summers  since — rode  by 

his  rein ; 
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We  marched  on  through  the  alarm'd 

city, 
As  sweeps  the  osprey  through  a  flock 

of  gulls, 
Who  scream  and  flutter,  but  dare  no 

resistance 
Against  the  bold  sea-empress.   They 

did  murmur, 
The  crowds  before  us,  in  their  sullen 

wrath. 
And    those    whom    we   had  pass'd, 

gathering  fresh  courage, 
Cried  havoc  in  the  rear :  we  minded 

them 
E'en  as  the  brave  bark   minds  the 

bursting  billows. 
Which,  yielding  to  her  bows,  burst  on 

her  sides, 
And  ripple  in  her  wake.     Sing  me 

that  strain,  [To  Leonard. 

And  thou  shalt  have  a  meed  I  seldom 

tender. 
Because  they're  all  I  have  to  give — 

my  thanks. 
Leon.  Nay,  if  you  '11  bear  with  what 

I  cannot  help, 
A  voice  that's  rough  with  hollowing 

to  the  hounds, 
I  H  sing  the  song  even  as  old  Rowland 

taught  me. 


To  the  Lords  of  Convention  'twas 

Claver'se  who  spoke, 
'  Ere  the  King's  crown  shall  fall  there 

are  crowns  to  be  broke  ; 
So  let  each  Cavalier  who  loves  honour 

and  me. 
Come  follow  the  bonnet  of  Bonny 

Dundee. 

*  Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up 

my  can. 
Come  saddle  your  horses,  and  call 
up  your  men ; 


Come  open  the  West  Port,  and  let 

me  gang  free. 
And  it's  room  for  the  bonnets  of 

Bonny  Dundee!' 

Dundee  he  is  mounted,  he  rides  up 

the  street, 
The  bells  are    rung  backward,   the 

drums  they  are  beat; 
But  the  Provost,   douce  man,  said, 

*  Just  e'en  let  him  be. 
The  Gude  Town  is  weel  quit  of  that 

Deil  of  Dundee.' 
Come  fill  up  my  cup.  Sec. 

As  he  rode  down  the  sanctified  bends 

of  the  Bow, 
Ilk  carline  was  flyting  and  shaking  her 

pow; 
But  the  young  plants  of  grace  they 

look'd  couthie  and  slee. 
Thinking,  *  Luck  to  thy  bonnet,  thou 

Bonny  Dundee!' 
Come  fill  up  my  cup.  Sec 

With  sour-featured  Whigs  the  Grass- 
market  was  cramm'd 

As  if  half  the  West  had  set  tryst  to 
be  hang'd ; 

There  was  spite  in  each  look,  there 
was  fear  in  each  e'e. 

As  they  watch'd  for  the  bonnets  of 
Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup.  Sec, 

These  cowls  of  Kilmarnock  had  spits 

and  had  spears. 
And  lang-hafted  gullies  to  kill  Cavaliers; 
But  they  shrunk  to  close-heads,  and 

the  causeway  was  free. 
At  the  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny 

Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c. 

He  spurr'd  to  the  foot  of  the  proud 

Castle  rock. 
And  with  the  gay  Gordon  he  gallantly 

spoke; 
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*  Let  Mons  Meg  and  her  marrows 

speak  twa  words  or  three, 
For  the  love  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny 
Dundee/ 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c 

The  Gordon  demands  of  him  whidi 
way  he  goes — 

*  Where'er  shall  direct  me  the  shade 

of  Montrose  1 
Your  Grace  in  short  space  shall  hear 

tidings  of  me. 
Or  that  low  lies  the  bonnet  of  Bonny 

Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c. 

'There  are  hills  beyond  Pentland,  and 

lands  beyond  Forth, 
If  there 's   lords   in  the    Lowlands, 

there's  chiefs  in  the  North; 
There  are  wild  Duniewassals,  three 

thousand  times  three, 
Will  cry  hoigh!  for  the   bonnet   of 

Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c 

'There's    brass    on    the    target    of 

barkenM  buU-hide; 
There's  steel   in   the   scabbard  that 

dangles  beside; 
The  brass  shall  be  bumish'd,  the  steel 

shall  flash  free. 
At  a  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny 

Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c 

'Away  to  the  hills,  to  the  caves,  to 

the  rocks — 
Ere  I  own  an  usurper,  I  *ll  couch  with 

the  fox; 
And    tremble,   false    Whigs,   in   the 

midst  of  your  glee. 
You  have  not  seen  the  last  of  my 

bonnet  and  me  I* 
Come  fill  up  my  cup.  &c. 


He  waved  his  proud  hand,  and  the 

trumpets  were  blown. 
The    kettle-drums   clash'd,    and   the 

horsemen  rode  on, 
TUl    on    Ravdston's    difis    and    on 

Clermiston's  lee, 
Died    away  the   wild   war-notes  of 

Bonny  Dundee. 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up 

my  can, 
Come  saddle  the  horses  and  call  up 

the  men, 
Come  open  your  gates,  and  let  me 

gaefree, 
For  it's  up  with  the  bonnets  of 

Bonny  Dundee  1 

Ele.  Katleen,  do  thou  sing  now. 

Thy  uncle  *s  cheerful ; 
We  muftt   not. let  his  humoor  ebb 

again. 
Kat.  But  I  '11  do  better,  aunt,  than 

if  I  sung, 
For  Flora  can  sing  blithe ;  so  can  this 

huntsman. 
As  he  has  shown  e'en  now ;  let  them 

duet  it. 
Osw.    Well,   huntsman,   Dve   must 

give  to  freakish  maiden 
The  freedom  of  her  fancy.     Raise  the 

carol. 
And  Flora,  if  she  can,  will  join  the 

measure. 


When  friends aremeto'ermerry  cheer, 
And  lovely  eyes  are  laughing  near. 
And  in  the  goblet's  bosom  clear 

The  cares  of  day  are  drown'd  ; 
When  puns  are  made,  and  bumpers 

quafi^d. 
And  wild  Wit  shoots  his  roving  shaft. 
And  Mirth  his  jovial  laugh  has  laughed, 

Then  b  our  banquet  crown'd, 
Ah  gay. 

Then  is  our  banquet  crown'd. 
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When    glees   are  sung^  and  catches 

troird, 
Andbashfulnessgrowsbrightand  bold. 
And  beauty  is  no  longer  cold, 

And  age  no  longer  dull ; 
When  chimes  are  brief,  and  cocks  do 

crow. 
To  tell  us  it  is  time  to  go, 
Yet  how  to  part  we  do  not  know. 
Then  is  our  feast  at  full. 
Ah  gay, 
Then  is  our  feast  at  full. 
Osw.  (rises  with  the  cup  in  his  hand), 
Devorgoil's  feast  is  full — 
Drink  to  the  pledge  1 

[A  tremendous  burst  of  thunder 
follows  these  words  of  the' Song  ; 
and  the  Lightning  should  seem 
to  strike  the  suit  of  black  A  rmour, 
which  falls  ivith  a  crash.^    All 
rise  in  surprise  and  fear  except 
GuLLCRAMMER,     who    tumbles 
over  backwards,  and  lies  still. 
Osw.  That  sounded  like  the  judg- 
ment-peal :  the  roof 
Still  trembles  with  tKe  volley. 

Dtjr.  Happy  those 

Who  are  prepared  to  meet  such  fearful 

summons. 
Leonard,  what  dost  thou  there  ? 
hEOft,  {supportingTLORA).  The  duty 
of  a  man — 
Supporting  innocence.    Were  it  the 

final  call, 
I  were  not  misemploy'd. 

Osw.  The  armour  of  ikiy  grandsire 
hath  fall'n  down, 
And    old    saws    have   spoke   truth. 

{Musing,)    The  fiftieth  year— 
Devorgoil's  feast  at  fullest !     What  to 

think  of  it 

Leon,  {lifting  a  scroll  which  had  fallen 
with  the  armour).  This  may  in- 
form us. 

1  I  should  think  this  mav  b«  contrived,  by  harixiff 
a  tranqMtfent  zig-zag  in  the  flat«c«net  immediately 
above  the  armour,  suddenly  and  very  strongly 
UtnauaatedL 


[Attempts  to  read  the  manuscript, 
shakes  his  head,  and  gives  it  to 
Oswald. 
But  not  to  eyes  unleam'd  it  tells  its 
tidings. 
Osw.  Hawks,  hounds,  and  revelling 
consumed  the  hours 
I  should  have  given  to  study. 

ILooks  at  the  manuscript. 
These   characters   I   spell   not  more 

than  thou. 
They  are  uotof  ourday,and,asIthink, 
Not  of  our  language.     Where's  our 

scholar  now. 
So  forward  at  the  banquet?     Is   he 

laggard 
Upon  a  point  of  learning  ? 
Leon.   Here  is  the  man  of  lettered 
dignity, 
E'en  in  a  piteous  case. 

[Drags  GvLLCRAUUER  forward, 
Osw.    Art  waking,   craven?  canst 
thou  read  this  scroll? 
Or  art  thou  only  learn'd  in  sousing 

swine's  flesh. 
And  prompt  in  eating  it  ? 

GuL.  Eh  —  ah!  — oh— ho!— Have 
you  no  better  time 
To  tax  a  man  with  riddles,  than  the 

moment 
When  he  scarce  knows  whether  he 's 
dead  or  living  ? 
Osw.  Confound  the  pedant? — Can 
you  read  the  scroll, 
Or  can  you    not,   sir?     If  you  can, 

pronounce 
Its  meaning  speedily. 

GuL.  Can  I  read  it,  quotha ! 

When  at  our  learned  University, 
I   gain'd  first  premium  for  Hebrew 

learning, — 
Which   was  a   pound   of  high-dried 

Scottish  snufi*, 
And  half  a  peck  of  onions,  with  a  bushel 
Of  curious  oatmeal ;  our  learn'd  Prin- 
cipal 

Gg3 
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Did  say  '  Melchisedek,  thou  canst  do 

any  thing ! ' 
Now  comes  he  with  his  paltry  scroll 

of  parchment, 
And  *CaM  you  read  it?'— After  such 

affront, 
The  point  is,  if  I  wifl. 

Osw.  A  point  soon  solved, 

Unless  you  choose  to  sleep  among 

the  Irogs; 
For  look  you,  sir,  there  is  the  chamber 

window, 
Beneath  it  lies  the  lake. 
£lb.  Kind    master    GuUcrammer, 

beware  my  husband. 
He  brooks  no  contradiction — 'tis  his 

fault, 
And  in  his  wrath  he 's  dangerous. 
GuL.  (looks  ai  the  scroll,  tmd  nrntttrs 

as  ifrtading) 
Hashgaboih  hotchpotch— 
A  simple  matter  this  to  make  a  rout  of— 
Ten  rashersen  bacon  ffnish-mash  venison, 
SttMsagian  soused-face — *tis  a  simple 

catalogue 
Of  our  small  supper — made  by  the 

grave  sage 
Whose  prescience   knew  this  night 

that  we  should  feast 
On  venison,  hash'd  sow*s  fiice,  and 

sausages, 
And  hung  his  steel-coat  for  a  supper 

bell 
E'en  let  us  to  our  provender  again, 
For  it  is  written  we  shall  finish  it. 
And  bless  our  stars  the  lightning  left 

it  us. 
Osw.  This  must  be  impudence  or 

ignorance ! 
The  spirit  of  rough  Erick  stirs  within 

me, 
And  I  will  knock  thy  brains  out  if 

thou  palterest ! 
Expound  the  scroll  to  me ! 

GuL.  You  're  over  hasty  ; 

And  yet  you  may  be  right  too.    Tis 

Samaritan, 


Now  I  look  closer  on't,  and  I  did 

take  it 
For  simple  Hebrew. 

DuR.  Tis  Hebrew  to  a  simpleton. 
That  we  see  plainly,  friend.    Give  me 

the  scroll. 
GuL.  Alas,     good     fi:iend!     what 

would  you  do  with  it ! 
DuR.  {takes  it  from  him).  My  best 

to  read  it,  sir.   The  character  ts 

Saxon, 
Used  at  no  distant  date  ^thin  this 

district; 
And    thus    the  tenor   runs — nor  in 

Samaritan, 
Nor  simple  Hebrew,  but  in  wholesome 

English : — 

Devorgoil,  thy  bright  moon  waneth. 
And  the  rust  thy  harness  staineth ; 
Servile  guests  the  banquet  soil 
Of  the  once  proud  DevorgoiL 
But  should  Black  Erick's  armourfrU, 
Look  for  guests  shall  scare  you  all ! 
They  shall  come  ere  peep  of  day, — 
Wake  and  watph,  and  hope  and  pray. 

Kat.  (to  Flora).  Here  is  fine  fooleiy! 

An  old  wall  shakes 
At  a  loud  thunder-clap— down  comes 

a  suit 
Of  ancient  armoar,  when  its  wasted 

braces 
Were  all  too  rotten   to   sustain  its 

weight — 
A   beggar  cries   out,    Miracle !    and 

your  father, 
Weighing  the  importance  of  his  name 

and  lineage, 
Must  needs  believe  the  dotard  I 
Flo.  Mock  not,  I  pray  you;  this 

may  be  too  serious. 
Kat.  And  if  I  live  till  morning,  I 

will  have 
The  power  to  tell  a  better  tale  of 

wonder 
Wrought  on  wise  GuUcrammer.    1 11 

go  prepare  me.  [ExH. 
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Flo.  I  have  not  Katleen*s  spirit, 

yet  I  hate 

This  Gullcrammer  too  heartily,  to  stop 

Any  disgn'ace  that's  hasting  towards 

him. 

Osw.  {io  whom  ike  Beggar  has  been 

again  reading  the  savil).    Tis  a 

strange  prophecy  !     The  silver  moon, 

Now  waning  sorely,  is  our  ancient 

bearing — 
Strange  and  unfitting  guests  — 
GuL.  (interrupting  him).    Ay,  ay, 
the  matter 
Is,  as  you  say,  all  moonshine  in  the 
water. 
Osw.  How  mean  you,  sir?  {thrwaten^ 

GuL.        To  show  that  I  can  rhyme 
With    yonder    bluegown.     Give   me 

breath  and  time, 
I  will  maintain,  in  spite  of  his  pretence, 
Mine  exposition  had  the  better  sense : 
It  spoke  good  victuals  and  increase  of 

cheer; 
And  his,  more  guests  to  eat  what  we 

have  here — 
An  increment  right  needless. 

Osw.  Get  thee  gone ; 

To  kennel,  hound ! 

GuL.  The  hound  will  have  his  bone. 
[Takes  up  the  platter  of  meat,  and 
a  flask. 
Osw.  Flora,  show  him  his  chamber 
— take  him  hence, 
Or,  by  the  name  I  bear,  1*11  see  his 
brains  t 
GuL.  Ladies,  good  night !     I  spare 
you,  sir,  the  pains. 
[Exit,  UghtedbyTuovLAwOhalamp. 
Osw.  The  owl  is  fled.— I  'U  not  to 
bed  to-night ; 
There  is  some  change  impending  o*er 

this  house. 
For  good  or  ill.  I  would  some  holy  man 
Were  here,  to  counsel  us  what  we 
should  do ! 


Yon   witless   thin-faced    gull   is  but 

a  cassock, 
Stuffed  out  with  chaff  and  straw. 
DuR.  (assuming  an  m'r  of  dignity), 
I  have  been  wont, 
In  other  days,  to  point  to  erring  mor- 
tals 
The  rock  which  they  should  anchor  on. 
\He  holds  up  a  Cross  ;  the  rest  take 
a  posture  of  devotion,  and  the 
Scene  closes. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. 

A  ruinous  Anteroom  in  the  castle. 
Enter  Katleen,  fantastically  dressed 
to  play  the  character  of  Cockledeuov, 
with  the  visor  in  her  hand. 

Kat.  I  Ve  scarce  had  time  to  glance 

at  my  sweet  person. 
Yet  this  much  could  I  see,  with  half 

a  glance. 
My  elfish  dress  becomes  me— I  ^1  not 

mask  me 
Till  I  have  seen  Lance  Blackthorn. 

Lance !  I  say —  [Calls, 

Blackthorn,  make  haste  I 

Enter  Blackthorn,   half  dressed  as 

OWLSPIEGLB. 

Bla.  Here  am  I— Blackthorn  in  the 

upper  half, 
Mudi  at  your  service ;  but  ray  nether 

parts 
Are  goblinised  and   Owlspiegled.     I 

bad  much  ado 
To  get  these  t^ankums  on.    I  judge 

Lord  Erick 
Kept  no  good  house,  and  starved  his 

quondam  barber. 
Kat.  Peace,  ass,  and  hide  you — 

Gullcrammer  is  coming ; 

Gg5 
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He  left  the  hall  before,  but  then  took 

fright. 
And  eVn  sneak'd  back.    The  Lady 

Flora  lights  him — 
Trim  occupation  for  her  ladyship ! 
Had  you  seen  Leonard,  when  she  left 

the  hall 
On  such  fine  errand  I 
Bla.  This  Gullcrammer  shall  have 

a  bob  extraordinary 
For  my  good  comrade's  sake. — But 

tell  me,  Katleen, 
What  dress  is  this  of  yours  T 
Kat.  a  page's,  fool ! 
Bla.  I  'm  accounted  no  great 

scholar. 
But  'tis  a  page  that  I  would  fain  pe- 
ruse 
A  little  closer.  [Approachts  her, 

Kat.  Put  on  your  ^ectacles, 

And  try  if  you  can  read  it  at  this  dis- 
tance, 
For  you  shall  come  no  nearer. 
Bla.  But  is  there  nothing,  then, 

save  rank  imposture, 
In  all  these  tales  of  goblinry  at  Devor- 

goil? 
Kat.  My  aunt's  grave  lord  thinks 

otherwise,  supposing 
That  his  great  name  so  interests  the 

Heavens, 
That  miracles  must  need9  bespeak  its 

fall 
I  would  that  I  were  in  a  lowly  cottage 
Beneath  the  greenwood,  on  its  walls 

no  armour 

To  court  the  levin-bolt 

Bla.  And  a  kind  husband,  Katleen, 
To  ward  such  dangers  as  must  needs 

come  nigh. 
My  father's  cottage  stands  so  low  and 

lone, 
That  you  would  think  it  solitude  itself; 
The  greenwood  shields  it  from   the 

northern  blast. 
And,  in  the  woodbine  round  its  latticed 

casement 


The  linnet's  sure  to  build  the  earliest 

nest 
In  all  the  forest. 

Kat.     Peace,  you  fool,  they  come. 
[Flora     ligkis      Gullcrammer 
across  thg  Siagt. 
Kat.  (when  they  have  passed).  Away 
with  you  ! 
On  with  your  cloak — be  ready  at  the 
signal 
Bla.  And  shaU  we  talk  of  that  same 
cottage,  Katleen, 
At  better  leisure  ?  I  have  much  to  say 
In  favour  of  my  cottage. 

Kat.  If  you  wiU  be  talking, 

You  know  I  can't  prevent  you. 

Bla.  That 's  enough. 

(Asulti)  I  shall  have  leave,  I  see,  to 

spell  the  page 
A  little  closer,  when  the   due  time 
comes. 


Scene  IL 


Scene  changes  to  Gullcraxmer's 
Sleeping  Apartment.  He  enters^ 
ushered  in  by  Flora,  who  svis  an 
the  table  a  flask,  with  the  lamp. 
Flo.  a  flask,  in  case  your  Rever- 
ence be  athirsty ; 
A  light,  in  case  your  Reverence  be 

afeai^d; — 
And    so    sweet    slumber    to    ytmr 
Reverence. 
Guu    iCind    Mistress  Flora,   will 

you  ? — eh !  eh !  eh  ! 
Flo.  WiU  I  what? 
GuL.  Tarry  a  little? 
Flo.  {smiiing).   Kind  Master  GuD- 
-    crammer. 
How  can  you  ask  me  aught  so  un- 
becoming? 
GuL.  Oh,  fie,  fie,  fie  I     Believe  me, 
Mistress  Flora, 
Tis  not  for  that — but  being  guided 
through 
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Such    dreary    galleries,   stairs,    and 

suites  of  rooms, 
To  this  same  cubicle,  I'm  somewhat 

loth 
To  bid  adieu  to  pleasant  company. 
Flo.  a  flattering  compliment !     In 

plain  truth  you  are  frightened. 
GuL.  What!  frighten'd!— I—I— am 

not  timorous. 
Flo.  Perhaps  you  've  heard  this  is 
our  haunted  chamber  ? 
But  then  it  is  our  best.    Your  Rever- 
ence knows, 
That  in  all  tales  which   turn  upon 

a  ghost, 
Your  traveller  belated  has  the  luck 
To   enjoy  the  haunted   room — it  is 

a  rule: 
To  some  it  were  a  hardship,  but  to 

you. 
Who  are  a  scholar,  and  not  timor- 
ous  

GuL.  I  did  not  say  I  was  not  timor- 
ous, 
I  said  I  was  not  temerarious. 
1 11  to  the  hall  again. 

Flo.  You  '11  do  your  pleasure. 

But  you  have  somehow  moved  my 

father's  anger, 
And  you  had  better  meet  our  playful 

Owlspiegle — 
So  is  our  goblin  call'd — than    face 
Lord  Oswald. 
Gxju  Owlspiegle? 
It  is  an  uncouth  and  outlandish  name. 
And  in  mine  ear  sounds  fiendish. 

Flo.  Hush,  hush,  hush  ! 
Perhaps  he   hears   us  now — (m  an 

undertone),    A  merry  spirit ; 
None  of  your  elves  that  pinch  folks 

black  and  blue, 
For  lack  of  cleanliness. 

GuL.  As  for  that,  Mistress  Flora, 
My  taffeta  doublet  hath   been  duly 

brush'd, 
My  shirt  hebdomadal   put   on   this 
morning. 


Flo.  Why,  you  need  fear  no  goblins. 

But  this  Owlspiegle 
Is    of   another  class; — ^yet   has    his 

frolics ; 
Cuts  hair,  trims  beards,  and   plays 

amid  his  antics 
The  ofiice  of  a  sinful  mortal  barber. 
Such  is  at  least  the  rumour. 
GuL.  He  will  not  cut  my  dothes, 

or  scar  my  face, 
Or  draw  my  blood  ? 

Flo.  Enormities  like  these 

Were  never  charged  against  him. 
Guu  And,  Mistress  Flora,  would 

you  smile  on  me, 
If,  prick'd  by  the  fond  hope  of  your 

approval, 
I  should  endure  this  venture  ? 

Flo.  I  do  hope 

I  shall  have  cause  to  smile. 

GuL.  Well !  in  that  hope 

I  will  embrace  the  achievement  for 

thy  sake.  [She  is  going. 

Yet,    stay,    stay,    stay! — on  second 

thoughts  I  will  not ! 
I  *ve  thought  on  it,  and  will  the  mortal 

cudgel 
Rather  endure  than  face  the  ghostly 

razor! 
Your  crab-tree's  tough  but  blunt, — 

your  razor 's  polish'd. 
But,  as  the  proverb  goes,  'tis  cruel 

sharp. 
I  '11  to  thy  fisther,  and  unto  his  plea- 
sure 
Submit  these  destined  shoulders. 

Flo.  But  you  shall  not. 

Believe  me,  sir,  you  shall  not ;   he  is 

desperate, 
And  better  for  be  trimm'd  by  ghost  or 

goblin, 
Than  by  my  sire  in  anger ;  there  are 

stores 
Of  hidden  treasure,  too,  and  Heaven 

knows  what, 
Buried  among  these  ruins :  you  shall 

stay. 
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{Apart)  And  if  indeed  there  be  such 

sprite  as  Owlspiegle, 
And,  lacking  him,  that  thy  fear  plague 

thee  not 
Worse  than  a  goblin,  I  have  miss'd 

my  purpose, 
Which    else   stands  good   in   cither 

case.  {Aloud)  Good-night,  sir. 
lExii,  and  doubl0'locks  Hu  door. 
GuL.   Nay,  hold  ye,  hold!    Nay, 

gentle  Mistress  Flora, 
Wherefore  this  ceremony?  She  has 

lock'd  roe  in, 
And  left  me  to  the  goblin!    {Listen- 

ing.)     So,  so,  so  I 
I  hear  her  light  foot  trip  to  such  a 

distance, 
That  I   believe  the  castle's  breadth 

divides  me 
From  human  company.     I'm  ill  at 


But  if  this  citadel  {Laying  kis  hand  on 

his  stomach)  were  better  victualed. 
It  would  be  better  mann'd. 

[Sits  down  and  drtnks. 
She  has  a  footstep  light,  and  taper 

ankle.  [CkucbUs. 

Aha !  that  ankle !  yet,  confound  it  too, 
But   for  those  charms   Melchiaedek 

had  been 
Snug  in  his  bed  at  Mucklewhame*     I 

say, 
Confound  her  footstep,  and  her  instep 

too. 
To  use  a  cobbler's  phrase.    There  I 

was  quaint. 
Now,  what  to  do  in  this  vile  circum- 
stance, 
To    watch    or    go    to    bed,   I  can't 

determine ; 
Were  I  a-bed,  the  ghost  might  catdi 

me  napping, 
And    if  I    watch,   my    terrors    wiU 

increase 
As  ghostly  hours  approach.     I'll  to 

my  bee* 


E'en  in  my  taffeta  doublet,  shrink  my 

head 
Beneath  the  clothes,  leave  the  lamp 

burning  there, 

[Sets  it  on  the  table. 
And  trust  to  fate  the  issue. 

[He  lays  aside  his  chak^  and 
brushes  it,  as  from  habit,  starl- 
ing at  every  monunt ;  ties  a  m^ 
kin  over  his  head ;  then  shrinks 
beneath  the  bed'dothes.  He  starts 
once  or  twice,  and  at  length 
seems  to  go  to  sleep.  A  beU 
tolls  ONE.  He  leaps  up  in  his 
bed 

GuL.    I  had  just  coax'd  myself  to 

sweet  forgetfiilness. 
And  that  confounded  bell — I  hate  aU 

bells. 
Except  a  dinner  bell — and  yet  I  Ik, 

too, — 
I  love  the  bell  that  soon  shall  tell  the 

parish 
Of   Gabblegoose    Melchisedek's    in- 
cumbent 
And    shall    the    future    minister    of 

Gabblegoose, 
Whom   his    parishioners   wfll    soon 

require 
To  exorcise  their  ghosts,  detect  their 

witches. 
Lie  shivering  in  his  bed  for  a  pert 

goblin. 
Whom,  be  he  switch'd  or  cocktail'd, 

hom'd  or  poll'd, 
A  few  tight  Hebrew  words  will  soon 

send  packing  ? 
Tush!   I  win  rouse   the   parson  up 

within  me, 
And  bid  defiance (A  distant  ttoise.) 

In  the  name  of  Heaven, 
What   sounds  are   these:    O  Lord! 

this  comes  of  rashness ! 

[Draws  his  head  down  under  tht 
bed-clothes. 
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I>ngt  wiihout,  btiumtu  Owl9P1£6LS  and 

COCKLEOEMOY. 
OWLSPISGLX. 

Cockledemoj  I 

My  boy,  my  boy 

COCKLEDKMOT. 

Here,  father,  here. 

OWLSPRGLE. 

Now  the  pole-star 's  red  and  burning, 
And  the  witch's  spindle  turning, 
Appear,  appear  I 

GuL.  (who  has  again  raistd  hitnstl/j 
and  Uskmd  with  great  ttrrorto  ihg 
Dutt).  I  have  heard  of  the  devil's 
dam  before, 

But  never  of  his  child.  Now,  Heaven 
deliver  me  1 

The  Papists  have  the  better  of  us 
there, — 

They  have  their  Latin  prayers,  cut  and 
dried. 

And  pat  for  such  occasion :  I  can  think 

On  nought  but  the  vernacular. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy ! 
My  boy,  my  boy. 
We  *11  sport  us  here ; 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

Our  gambols  play, 
Like  elve  and  fey ; 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

And  domineer, 

BOTH. 

Laugh,  frolic,  and  frisk,  till  the 
morning  appeal*. 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

Lift  latch,  open  clasp, 
Shoot  bolt,  and  burst  hasp ! 

[The  door  opens  with  violence. 
Enter  Blaci^tuorn  as  Owl- 
BPiZGLZ, /aniasticaiiy  dressed  as 


a  Spanish  Barber,  tall,  thin, 
emaciated,  and  ghostly  ;  K at- 
LEEN,  as  Cockledemoy,  attends 
as  his  Page.  Ail  their  manners, 
tones,  and  motions,  are  fan- 
tastic, as  those  of  Goblins,  They 
make  txvo  or  three  times  the  circuit 
of  the  room,  without  seeming  to 
see  GuLLCRAMMER.  They  then 
resume  their  Chant,  or  Recitative, 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy  1 

My  boy,  my  boy. 
What  wilt  thou  do  that  will  give  thee 

joy? 
Wilt  thou  ride  on  the  midnight  owl  ? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

No ;  for  the  weather  b  stormy  and  foul. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy ! 
My  boy,  my  boy, 
What  wilt  thou  do  that  can  give  thee 

joy? 
With  a  needle  for  a  sword,  and  a 

thimble  for  a  hat, 
Wilt  thou  fight  a  traverse  with  the 
castle  cat  ? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

Oh,  no  !  she  has  claws,  and  I  like  not 
that 

GuL.  I  see  the  devil  is  a  doting  father, 

And  spoils  his  children  ;  'tis  the  surest 
way 

To  make  cursed  imps  of  them.  They 
see  me  not. 

What  will  they  think  on  next?  It 
must  be  own'd, 

They  have  a  dainty  choice  of  occu- 
pations. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy ! 

My  boy,  my  boy, 
What  shall  we  do  that  can  give  thee  joy  ? 
Shall  we  go  seek  for  a  cuckoo's  nest  ? 
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COCRLEDEMOT. 

That 's  best,  that 's  best ! 


About,  about. 
Like  an  elvish  scout, 
The  cuckoo 's  a  gull,  and  we  *11  soon 

find  him  out. 

ITkey  ssarch  ikt  room  wiih  mops 
and  mows.  At  length  Cockle- 
T>EUOY  jumps  on  the  bed.  Gull- 
crammer  raisss  himself  half  up, 
supporting  hims^ by  his  hands. 
Cockleocmoy  does  the  sanUy 
and  grins  at  him,  then  skips  from 
the  bed,  and  runs  toOwjJ3FiZGL^. 

cockledbmoy. 

I  've  found  the  nest, 

And  in  it  a  guest, 
With  a  sable  cloak  and  a  taffeta  vest ; 
He  must  be  wash*d,  and  trimm'd,  and 

dress'd. 
To  please  the  eyes  he  loves  the  best. 

owlspiegle. 
That's  best,  that's  best 


He  must  be  shaved,  and  trimm'd,  and 

dress'd, 
To  please  the  eyes  he  loves  the  best. 

[They  arrange  shaving  things  on 
the  table,  and  smg  as  they  pre- 
pare them. 


Know  that  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite, 

and  the  buz, 
Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes 

forfeit  to  us. 

OWLSPIEGLE  (sharpening  his  roMor), 
The  sword  this  is  made  of  was  lost 

in  a  fray 
By  a  fop,  who  first  bullied  and  then 

ran  away ; 


And  the  strap,  from  the  hide  of  t 

lame  racer,  sold 
By  Lord  Match,  to  his   friend,  for 

some  hundreds  in  gold. 


For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and 

the  buz. 
Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes 

forfeit  to  us. 

cocklcdbmoy  (placing  the  neipkin). 

And  thb  cambric  napkin,  so   white 

and  so  fair. 
At  an  usurer's  funeral  I  stole  from 

the  heir. 

lI}rops  something  from  a  vial,  as 
going  to  make  suds. 

This  dewdrop  I  caught  from  one  eye 

of  his  mother. 
Which   wept   while  she    ogled   the 

parson  with  t'  other. 


For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and 

the  buz. 
Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes 

forfeit  to  us. 

OWLSPIEGLE  (arranging  the  lather  and 
the  basin). 

My  soap-ball   is   of  the  mild   alkali 

made, 
Which  the  soft  dedicator  emplo3rs  in 

his  trade ; 
And  it  froths  with  the  pith  of  a  promise, 

that  *s  sworn 
By  a  lover  at  night,  and  forgot  on  the 

mom. 

BOTH. 

For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and 

the  buz, 
Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes 
forfeit  to  us. 

Halloo,  halloo, 
The  blackcock  crew. 
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Thrice  8hriek*d  hath  the  owl,  thrice 

croak'd  hath  the  raven, 
Here,  ho !  Master  Gullcrammer,  rise 
and  be  shaven  I 
Da  capo, 
GuL.  {who  has  been  observing  them). 
I  *1I  pluck  a  spirit  up ;  they  *re  merry 

goblins, 
And  will  deal  mildly.    I  will  soothe 

their  humour; 
Besides,  my  beard  lacks  trimming. - 
\^He  rises  from  his  bed,  and  ad- 
vances with  great  symptoms  of 
trepidation^  but  affecting  an  air 
of  composure.  The  Goblins  re- 
ceive him  with  fantastic  ceremony. 

Gentlemen,  'tis  your  will  I  should  be 

trimm'd — 
E'en  do  your  pleasure.  IThty  pomt 

to  a  seat — he  sits."] 

Think,  howsoc'er, 
Of  me  as  one  who  hates  to  see  his 

blood ; 
Therefore  I  do  beseech  you,  signior. 
Be  gentle  in  your  craft.     I  know  those 

barbers, — 
One  would  have  harrows  driven  across 

his  visnomy  , 

Rather  than  they  should  touch  it  with 

a  razor. 
OwLSPiEGLE    shaves   Gullcrammer, 

while  CocKLEDEMOY  sings. 
Father  never  started  hair. 
Shaved  too  close,  or  left  too  bare ; 
Father^s  razor  slips  as  glib 
As  from  courtly  tongue  a  fib. 
Whiskers,  mustache,  he  can  trim  in 
Fashion  meet  to  please  the  women  ; 
Sharp's  his  blade,  perfumed  hislather — 
Happy  those  are  trimm'd  by  father ! 
GuL.  That  *s  a  good  boy.    I  love  to 

hear  a  child 
Stand  for  his  father,  if  he  were  the 
devil, — 

[He  motions  to  rise. 


Craving  your  pardon,  sir.   What !  sit 

again? 
My  hair  lacks  not  your  scissors. 

[OwLSPiEGLE  insists  on  his  sOttng, 
Nay,  if  you  're  peremptory,  I  '11  ne'er 

dispute  it, 
Nor  eat  the  cow  and  choke  upon  the 

Uil: 
£Vn  trim  me  to  your  fashion. 

[OwLSPiEGLE  cuts  his  hair,  and 
shaves  his  head,  ritUcuhusly, 
cocKLEDEMOY  {sings  OS  before). 
Hairbreadth  'scapes,  and  hairbreadth 

snares, 
Harebrain'd  follies,  ventures,  cares, 
Part  when  father  clips  your  hairs. 
If  there  is  a  hero  frantic. 
Or  a  lover  too  romantic ; 
If  threescore  seeks  second  spouse. 
Or  fourteen  lists  lover's  vows, — 
Bring  them  here :  for  a  Scotch  boddle, 
Owlspiegle  shall  trim  their  noddle. 

\Thty  take  the  napkin  from  about 
GuLLCitAUUER'sneck,  Hemakes 
bows  of  acknowledgment,  which 
theyretumfantastieatfy,  andsing. 

Thrice  crow'd  hath  the  blackcock, 
thrice  croak'd  hath  the  raven, 

And  Master  Melchisedek  Gullcram- 
mer s  ^uiveni 

GuL.  My  friends,  you  are  too  musical 

for  me ; 
But  though  I  cannot  cope  with  you 

in  song 
I  would,  in  humble  prose,  inquire  of 

you. 
If  that  you  will  permit  me  to  acquit 
Even  with  the   barber's  pence  the 

l>arber's  service? 

[  They  shake  their  heaeb. 
Or  if  there  is  aught  else  that  I  can  do 

for  you, 
Sweet  Master  Owlspiegle,  or  your 

loving  child. 
The  hopeful  Cockle *moy? 
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COCKLEPEMOY. 

Sir,  you  have  been  trimmed  of  late. 
Smooth  *8yourchin  and  bald  jour  pate ; 
Lest  cold  rheums  should  work  you 

harm, 
Here's  a  cap  to  keep  you  warm. 

GuL.    Welcome,    as    Fortunatus' 
wishing-cap. 
For  'twas  a  cap  that  I  was  wishing  for. 
(There  I  was  quaint  ia  spite  of  mortal 
terror.) 

[As  h§  puis  OH  tht  cap,  a  pair  of 
ass's  tan  disengage  themselves* 
Upon  myfaith,  it  is  a  dainty  head-dress, 
And    might   become   an    alderman! 

Thanks^  sweet  Monsieur, 
Thou  'rt  a  considerate  youth. 

[Both  Goblms  bow  with  cerentony 
to  Gui^CRAMMBR,  who  retums 
their  salutation,  Owlspxkgu: 
descends  by  the  trap-door.  Cock- 
LEDEMOY  springs  out  ot  wiudowJ 
SONG  (without). 

OWLSPISGLE. 

Cockledemoy,  my  hope,  my  care, 
Where  art  thou  now,  O  tell  me  where? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

Up  in  the  sky 
On  the  bonny  dragonfly ; 
Come,  father,  come  you  too ; 
She  has  four  wings  and  strength  enow. 
And  her  long  body  has  room  for  two. 

GuL.  Cockledemoy  now  is  a  naughty 

brat, 
Would  have  the  poor  old  stiff-rump'd 

devil,  his  father. 
Peril  his  fiendish  neck.    All  boys  are 

thoughtless. 

SONG. 
OWLSPIEGLE. 

Which  way  didst  thou  take  ? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

I  have  iairn  in  the  lake — 

Help,  father,  for  Beelzebub's  sake  I 


GuL,  Theimplsdrown'd — astnoge 

death  for  a  devil, — 
O,  may  all  boys  take  warning,  aad  be 

civil; 
Respect  their  loving  sires,  endure  a 

chiding, 
Nor  roam  by  night  on  dragonflies  a- 

riding! 

COCKLEDBMOY  (sings). 

Now  merrily,  menily,  row  I  to  shore. 
My  bark  is  a  bean-shell,  a  straw  for 
an  oar. 

OWLSPIEGLE  (sings). 

My  life,  my  joy, 
My  Cockledemoy ! 

GuL.  I  can  bear  this  no  longer; 

thus  children  are  spoil'd. 

[Stfikfs  into  theimne. 
Master  Owlspiegle,  hoy ! 
He  deserves  to  be  whipp'd,  little 

Cockledemoy ! 

[Their  voices  art  heard,  as  if 
dying  away. 

GuL.  They're  gone!     Now,  am  I 

scared,  or  am  I  not  1 
I  think  the  very  desperate  ecstasy 
Of  fear  has  given  me  courage.    Tbii 

is  strange,  now : 
When  they  were  here  I  was  not  half 

so  frightened 
As   now   they  're    gone :    they  were 

a  sort  of  company. 
What  a  strange  thing  is  use  I  A  bora, 

a  claw, 
The  tip  of  a  fiend's  tail,  was  wont  to 

scare  me : 
Now  am  I  with  the  devil  hand  aod 

glove; 
His  soap  has  lather'd,  and  his  razor 

shaved  me ; 
I  've  joined  him  in  a  catch,  kept  time 

and  tune, 
Could  dine  with  him,   nor  adc  for 

along  spooo; 
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And  if  I  keep  not  better  company. 
What  will  become  of  me  when  I  shall 
die?  [Exit. 


Scene  III. 


A  Gothic  HaJlf  umaU  and  ruinous, 
Tkg  moonlight  is  at  times  seen 
through  dhg  shqfted  windows  \  Enttr 
Katleen  and  Blackthorn.  Thity 
have  thrown  off  the  mors  ludicrom 
parts  of  their  disguise. 
Kat.  This   way,   this   way;    was 

ever  fool  so  gull*d  I 
Bla.  I  pley'd  the  barber  better  than 
I  thought  for. 
Well,  I  Ve  an  occupation  in  reserve, 
When  the  long-bow  and  merry  musket 

fail  me. 
But,  hark  ye,  pretty  Katleen. 
Kat.      What  should  I  hearken  to  ? 
Bla.  Art  thou  not  afraid. 
In   these  wild   halls  while    playing 

feigned  goblins, 
That  we  may  meet  with  real  ones  ? 

Kat.  Not  a  jot 

My  spirit  is  too  light,  my  heart  too 

bold, 
To  fear  a  visit  from  the  other  world. 
Bui.  But  is  not  this  the  place,  the 
very  hail- 
In   which    men   say   that    Oswald's 

grandfather, 
The    black    Lord    Erick,  walks    his 

penance  round  ? 
Credit     me,     Katleen,     these     half- 

moulder'd  columns 
Have  in  their  ruin  something  very 

fiendish, 
And,  if  you  '11  take  an  honest  friend's 

advice. 
The   sooner  that   you  change  their 

shattered  splendour 
For  the  snug  cottage  that  I  told  you  of, 

1  I  bave  a  notfaxi  Uut  this  caa  be  naaan^ed  so  as  to 
reprasent  impetftcx,  or  flittin];  moonlight,  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Fldophosiiioa. 


Believe  me,  it  will  prove  the  blither 
dwelling. 
Kat.  If  I   e'er  see   that   cottage, 
honest  Blackthorn, 
Believe  me,  it  shall  be  from  other 

motive 
Than  fear  of  £rick*s  spectre. 

[A  rustling  sound  is  heard, 
Bla.  I  heard  a  rustling  sound — 
Upon  my  life,  there's  something  in 

the  hall, 
Katleen,  besides  us  two  ! 

Kat.  a  yeoman  thou, 

A  forester,  and  frighten'd  I  I  am  sorry 
I  gave  the  fool's-cap  to  poor  Gull- 
crammer, 
And  let  thy  head  go  bare. 
[  The  same  rushing  sound  is  repeated, 
Bla.  Why,  are  you  mad,  or  hear 

you  not  the  sound  ? 
Kat.  And  if  I  do,  I  take  small  heed 
of  it.  ^ 

Will  you  allow  a  maiden  to  be  bolder 
Than  you,  with  beard  on  chin  and 
sword  at  girdle  ? 
Bla,  Nay,   if   I    had    my   sword, 
I  would  not  care ; 
Though  I  ne'er  heard  of  master  of 

defence 
So  active  at  his  weapon  as  to  brave 
The  devil,  or  a  ghost— See !  see  !  see 
yonder ! 

\A   Figure  is  imperfectly   seen 

between  two  of  the  pillars. 

Kat.  There's    something    moves, 

that 's  certain,  and  the  moonlight. 

Chased   by  the   flitting  gale,   is  too 

impeHect 
To  show  its  form ;  but,  in  the  name  of 

God, 
I  '11  venture  on  it  boldly. 

Bla.  Wilt  thou  so? 

Were  I  alone,  now,  I  were  strongly 

tempted 
To  trust  my  heels  for  safety ;  but  with 
thee. 
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Be  it  fiend  or  fairy,  I  '11  take  risk  to 
meet  it 
Kat.  It  stands  full  in  our  path,  and 
we  must  pass  it, 
Or  tarry  here  all  night 

Bla.  In  its  vile  company? 

[As  they  advance  towards  thg 
Figurty  it  is  more  plainly  distin- 
guished,  which  mighty  I  thiftJk, 
be  contrived  by  raising  successive 
screens  of  crape.  The  Figure  is 
wrapped  in  a  long  robe,  like  the 
mantle  of  a  Hermit ,  or  Palmer, 

Pal.  Ho !  ye  who  thread  by  night 

these  wildering  scenes. 
In  garb  of  those  who  long  have  slept 

in  death, 
Fear  ye  the  company  of  those  you 

imitate  ? 
Bla.  This  is  the  devil,  Katleen,  let 

us  fly !  [Ru9ts  off. 

Kat.  I  will  not  fly;  why  should 

I  ?    My  nerves  shake 
To  look  on  this  strange  vision,  but 

my  heart 
Partakes  not  the  alarm.     If  thou  dost 

come  in  Heaven's  name, 
In  Heaven's  name  art  thou  welcome ! 
Pal.  I  come,  by  Heaven  permitted. 

Quit  this  castle : 
There  is  a  fate  on*t ;  if  for  good  or 

evil, 
Brief  space  shall  soon  determine.     In 

that  fate, 
If  good,  by  lineage  thou  canst  nothing 

claim; 
If  evil,  much   may*st  suffer.     Leave 

these  precincts. 
Kat.  Whatever  thou  art,  be  answer*d! 

Know,  I  will  not 
Desert  the   kinswoman  who  trained 

my  youth ; 
Know  that  I  will  not  quit  my  friend, 

my  Flora ; 
Know  that  I  will  not  leave  the  ag^ 

man 


Whose  roof  has  shelterM  me.     This 

is  my  resolve : 
If  evil  come,  I  aid  my  friends  to  bear  it; 
If  good,  my  part  shall  be  to  see  them 

prosper, — 
A  portion  in  their  happiness  from  which 
No  fiend  can  bar  me. 

Pal.         Maid,  before  thy  courage, 
Firm  built  on  innocence,  even  beings 

of  nature 
More  powerful  far  than  thine  give 

place  and  way ; 
Take  then  this  key,  and  wait  the  event 

with  courage. 

[He  drops  the  key.  He  disappmrs 
gradually^  the  moantigkt  faS- 
ing  at  the  same  time. 

Kat.  {after  a  pause).    Whatever  it 

was,  'tis  gone!    My  head  turns 

round 
The  blood  that  lately  fortified  my  heart 
Now  eddies  in  full  torrent  to  my  brain, 
And  makes  wild  work  with  reason. 

I  will  haste, 
If  that  my  steps  can  bear  me  so  far  safe. 
To  living  company.   What  if  I  meet  it 
Again  in  the  long  aisle,  or  vauhed 

passage! 
And  if  I  do,  the  strong  support  that 

bore  me 
Through    this    appalling    interview, 

again 
Shall  strengthen  and  uphold  me. 

[As  she  steps  forward  she  stumhla 
over  the  key. 

What 's  this  ?   The  key  f^there  mjQr 

be  mjrstery  in 't 
I'll    to    my  kinswoman,  when  this 

dizzy  fit 
Will  give  me  leave  to  choose  my  way 

aright.     [She  sits  down  exhauskd- 

Re-enter  Blackthorn,  xvith  a  dnuen 
sword  and  torch. 

Bla.   Katleen!     What,     Katleen! 
What  a  wretch  was  I 
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To  leave  her!    Katleen,  I  am  wea- 

pon'd  now, 
And  fear  nor  dog  nor  deviL     She 

replies  not  1 
Beast  that  I  was!  nay,  worse  than 

beast ;  the  stag, 
As  timorous  as  he  is,  fights  for  his 

hind. 
What's  to  be  done?     I  '11  search  this 

cursed  castle 
From  dungeon  to  the  battlements ;  if 

I  find  her  not 
I*II  fling  me  from  the  highest  pin- 
nacle  

Katlesn      {who     Mas      aomewhai 

gaihertd  her  spiritSy  m  eoMsequenct 

of  his  tntranct,  comts  behind  and 

touches  him  ;  he  starts).    Brave  sir  1 
I  '11  spare  you  that  rash  leap.    You  're 

a  bold  woodsman ! 
Surely  I  hope  that  from  this  night 

henceforward 
You  '11  never  kill  a  hare,  since  you  're 

akin  to  them ; 
Oy  I  could  laugh,  but  that  my  head 's 

so  dizzy. 
Bla.  Lean  on  me,  Katleen.    By  my 

honest  word, 
I  thought  you  close  behind  ;  I  was 

surprised. 
Not  a  jot  frighten'd. 

Kat.  Thou  art  a  fool  to  ask  me  to 

thy  cottage, 
And  then  to  show  me  at  what  slight 

expedse 
Of  manhood  I  might  master  thee  audit 
Bla.    I'll  take    the  risk  of   that. 

This  goblin  business 
Came  rather  unexpected ;    the  best 

horse 
Will  start  at  sudden  sights.    Try  me 

again, 
And   if  I  prove  not  true  to  bonny 

Katleen, 
Hang  me  in  mine  own  bowstring. 

[Exeunt, 


SCBNE  IV. 
TTte  Scene  returns  to  the  Apartment 
at  the  beginning  of  Act  II.  Oswald 
and  DuRWARD  are  discovered  with 
Eleanor,  Flora,  and  Leonard. 
DxsKVKRDshutsa  Prayer-booky  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  reading, 

DuR.    *T1s    true ;     the    difference 
betwixt  the  churches, 
Which  zealots  love  to  dwell  on,  to 

the  wise 
Of  either  flock  are   of  fSar  less   im- 
portance 
Than  those  great  truths  to  which  all 

Christian  men 
Subscribe  with  equal  reverence. 
Osw.   We  thank  thee,  father,  for 
the  holy  office. 
Still  best  performed  when  the  pastor's 

tongue 
Is    echo   to   his   breast;    of  jarring 

creeds 
It  ill  beseems  a  layman's  tongue  to 

speak. 

Where  have  you  stow'd  yon  prater  I 

[To  Flora. 

Flo.  Safe  in  the  goblin-chamber. 

Ele.  The  goblin-chamber ! 

Maiden,   wert  thou  flrantic?     If  his 

Reverence 
Have    sufler'd    harm     by     waspbh 

Owlspiegle 
Be  sure  thou  shalt  abye  it. 

Flo.  Here  he  comes ;  he 

Can  answer  for  himself! 

Enter  Gullcrami^Er,  in  tfie  fashion  in 
which  Owlspiegle  had  put  him: 
having  the  foot  s- cap  on  his  heady  and 
towel  about  his  neck^  «5r^c.  His 
manner  through  the  scene  is  wild  and 
extravagant,  as  tf  the  fright  had  a 
little  affected  his  brain, 

DuR.     A    goodly    spectacle!     Is 
there  such  a  goblin  ? 
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{To  Oswald.)   Or  has  sheer  terror 

made  him  such  a  figure  ? 
Osw.  There  is  a  sort  of  wavering 

tradition 
Of  a  malidoas  -imp  who  teazed  all 

strangers ; 
My  father  wont  to  call  him  Owl- 

spiegle. 
GuL.  Who  talks  of  Owlspiegle  ? 
He  is  an  honest  fellow  for  a  devil. 
So  is  his  son,  the  hopeful  Cockle'mc^. 

(Sifigs,) 

My  hope,  my  joy. 
My  Cockledemoy  I 

Leon.    The  fool's  bewitch'd;  the 
goblin  hath  fumishM  him 
A  cap  which  well  befits  his  reverend 
wisdom. 
Flo.  If  I  could  think  he  had  lost 
his  slender  wits, 
I  should  be  sorry  for  the  trick  they 
play*d  him. 
Leon.  O  fear  him  not ;  it  were  a  foul 
reflection 
On  any    fiend    of  sense  and  repu- 
tation 
To  filch  such  petty  wares  as  his  poor 
brains. 
DuR.     What    saw'st    thou,    sir! 

What  heard  'st  thou  ? 
GuL.  What  was 't  I  saw  and  heard  t 
That  which  old  greybeards, 
Who   conjure  Hebrew   into   Anglo- 
Saxon 
To  cheat  starved  barons  with,  can 
little  guess  at. 
Flo.  If  he  begin  so  roundly  with 
my  father 
His  madness  is  not  like  to  save  his 
bones. 
GuL.    Sirs,    midnight    came,    and 
with  it  came  the  goblin. 
I  had  reposed  me  after  some  brief 

study; 
But  as  thesoldier  sleeping  in  the  trench 


Keeps  sword  and  musket  by  him,  so 
I  had 

My  little  Hebrew  manual  prompt  for 
service. 
Flo.    Sausagian    aou^d-face^^taX 
much  of  your  Hebrew 

Even  I  can  bear  in  memory. 
GuL.  We  'countered. 

The  goblin  and  myself,  even  in  mid- 
chamber. 

And  each  stepped  back  a  pace,  as 
'twere  to  study 

The  foe  he  had  to  deal  with !  I  be- 
thought me. 

Ghosts  ne'er  have  the  first  iKrord,  and 
so  I  took  it, 

And  fired  a  volley  of  round  Greek  at 
him. 

He  stood  bis  ground,  and  answerd 
in  tha  Syriac ; 

I  flanked  my  Greek  with  Hebrew,  aod 
compeird  him —    [A  noise  heard. 
Osw.  Peace,  idle  prater !     Hark— 
what  sounds  are  these  ? 

Amid  the  growling  of  the  storm  with- 
out 

I  hear  strange  notes  of  music,  and 
the  clash 

Of  coursers'  trampling  feet. 

VOICES  (witkoui). 

We  come,  dark  riders  of  the  night. 
And  flit  before  the  dawning  light ; 
Hill  and  valley,  fiu-  aloo^ 
Shake  to  hear  our  chargers'  hoof; 
But  not  a  foot-stamp  on  the  green 
At  mom  shall  show  where  we  hare 
been. 

Osw.  These  must  be  revellers  be- 
lated. 

Let  them  pass  on ;  the  ruin*ci  balh 
of  Devorgoil 

Open  to  no  such  guests. 

IFIaurish  o/trumpets  mi  a  disHtma, 
then  nearer. 

They  sound  a  summons : 
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What  can  they  lack  at  this  dead  hour 

of  night  t 
Look  out,  and  see  their  number  and 

their  bearing. 
Leon,  (gots  up  to  tfutumdow).  'Tis 

strange !     One   single   shadowy 

form  alone 
Is  hovering  on  the  drawbridge ;  far 

apart 
Flit   through   the   tempest   banners, 

horse,  and  riders, . 
In  darkness  lost,  or  dimly  seen  by 

lightning. 
Hither  the  figure  moves;    the  bolts 

revolve, 
The  gate  uncloses  to  him. 

Ele.  Heaven  protect  us  ! 

The   Palmer   etUirs,    Gullcramiibr 

runs  off, 

Osw.  Whence  and  what  art  thou  ? 

for  what  end  come  hither  ? 
Pal.  I  come  from  a  far  land,  where 

the  storm  howls  not 
And  the  sun  sets  not,  to  pronounce  to 

thee, 
Oswald    of   Devorgoil,    thy   house*s 

fate. 
DuR.  I  charge  thee,  in  the  name 

we  late  have  kneel'd  to 

Pal.  Abbot  of  Lanercost,  I  bid  thee 

peace ! 
Uninterrupted   let  me  do   mine  er- 
rand : 
Baron  of  Devorgoil,  son  of  the  bold, 

the  proud, 
The  warlike  and  the  mighty,  where- 
fore wear*st  thou 
The   habit   of  a   peasant?    Tell  me 

wherefore 
Are  thy  fair  halls   thus  waste,  thy 

chambers  bare ; 
Where  are  the  tapestries,  where  the 

conquered  banners, 
Trophies,  and  gilded  arms,  that  deck'd 

the  walls 
Of  once  proud  Devorgoil  t 


[He  advances,  and  places  himseif 
where  the  Armour  hungy  so  as 
to  be  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
scene, 

DuR.  Whoever   thou   art,   if   thou 

dost  know  so  much, 

Needs  must  thou  know 

Osw.  Peace !  I  will  answer  here ; 

to  me  he  spoke. 
Mysterious  stranger,  briefly  I  reply : 
A  peasant's  dress  befits  a  peasant's 

fortune ; 
And  'twere  vain   mockery  to  array 

these  walls 
In  trophies,  of  whose  memory  nought 

remains. 
Save   that  the   cruelty  outvied   the 

valour 
Of  those  who  wore  them. 

Pal.  Degenerate  as  thou  art, 

Know*st  thou  to  whom  thou  say*st 

this? 

[He  drops  his  mantle,  and  is  dis- 
covered armed  as  nearfy  as  may 
be  to  the  suit  which  hung  on  the 
wall ;  all  express  terror, 

Osw.  It  is    himself— the  spirit   of 

mine  Ancestor ! 
£ri.  Tremble  not,  son.   but  hear 

met 

[He  strikes  the  wall;  it  opens,  and 
discovers  the  Treasure'Chamber. 

There  lies  piled 

The  wealth  I  brought  from  wasted 
Cumberiand, 

Enough  to  reinstate  thy  ruin'd  for- 
tunes. 

Cast  from  thine  high>bom  brows  that 
peasant  bonnet, 

Throw  from  thy  noble  grasp  the 
peasant's  staff; 

O'er  all,  withdraw  thine  hand  from 
that  mean  mate 

Whom  in  an  hour  of  reckless  des- 
peration 
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Thy  fortunes  cast  thee  on.  This  do, 
And  be  as  great  as  ere  was  Devorgoil 
When  Devoiigoil  was  richest ! 

DuR.  Lord      Oswald,     thou     art 

tempted  by  a  fiend, 
Who  doth  assail  thee  on  thy  weakest 

side, — 
Thy  pride  of  lineage,  and  thy  love  of 

grandeur. 
Stand  fast,  resist,  contemn  his  fatal 

offers! 
Ele.  Urge  him  not,  father ;  if  the 

sacrifice 
Of  such  a  wasted  woe-worn  wretch 

as  I  am 
Can  save  him  from  the  abyss  of  misery, 
Upon  whose  vergje  he 's  tottering;  let 

me  wander 
An  unacknowledged  outcast  from  his 

castle. 
Even  to  the  humble  cottage  I  was 

bom  in. 
Osw.  No,  Ellen,  no  !  It  is  not  thus 

they  part 
Whose   hearts   and  souls,  disasters 

borne  in  common 
Have  knit  together,  close  as  summer 

saplings 
Are  twined  in  union  by  the  eddying 

tempest. 
Spirit  of  Erick,  while  thou  bear'st  his 

shape 
1 11  answer  with  no  ruder  conjuration 
Thy  impious  counsel  other  than  with 

these  words — 
Depart,  and  tempt  me  not ! 
Eri.  Then  fate  will  have  her  course. 

Fall,  massive  grate, 
Yield  them  the  tempting  view  of  these 

rich  treasures^ 
But  bar  them  from  possession  I 

[A  porteuHis  falls  beJbiT  the  door 
of  the  Treasure-Chamber. 

Mortals,  hear ! 
No  hand  may  ope  that  grate  except 
the  Heir 


Of  plundered  Aglionby,  whose  mighty 

wealth. 
Ravished  in  evil    hour,  lies    yonder 

piled; 
And  not  his  hand  prevails   withom 

the  key 
Of  Black   Lord   Erick ;    brief  space 

is  given 
To  save  proud  Devorgoil.     So  wills 

high  Heaven. 

\Tkunder;  he  disapptars, 

DuR,  Gaze  not  so  wildly ;  you  have 

stood  the  trial 
That  his  commission  bore,  and  Heaven 

designs, 
If   I   may  spell  his  will,  to   rescue 

Devorgoil 
Even  by  the  Heirof  Aglionby.    Behold 

him 
In  that  young  forester,  unto  whose 

hand 
Those  bars  shall  yield  the  treasures  of 

his  house. 
Destined  to  ransom  yours.     Ad\-ance, 

young  Leonard, 
And  prove  the  adventure. 

Leon,  {advances   and  attempts  the 

gratt).  It  is  £ist 

As  is  the  tower,  rock-seated. 

Osw.  We  will  fetch  other  means, 

and  prove  its  strength. 
Nor  starve   in   poverty  with   wealth 

before  us. 
DuR.  Think  what  the  vision  spoke; 
The  key— the  fated  key 

Enter  Gullcrammer. 

GuL.  A  key  ?   I  say  a  quay  is  what 
we  want, 
Thus  by  the  leam'd  orthographizcd— 

The  lake    is    overflowed  I     A    qutj, 

a  boat, 
Oars,  punt,  or  sculler,  is  all  one  to 
me  t 
I  We  shall  be  drown'd,  good  people  I 
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EftUr  Katleen  and  Blackthorn. 

Kat.  Deliver  us ! 

Haste,  save  yourselves— the  lake  is 
rising  fast. 
Bla.  T  has  risen  my  bow's  height 
in  the  last  five  minutes. 
And  still  is  swelling  strangely. 

GuL.  (who  has  stood  astonished  upon 
seeing  them). 
We  shall  be  drown'd  without  your 

kind  assistance. 
SweetMaster  Owlspiegle,y  our  dragon- 
fly! 
Your  straw,  your  beanstalk,  gentle 
Cockle'moy  I  ^ 
Leon,  (looking  from  the  shot-hole), 
Tis  true,  by  all  that  *s  fearful !  The 

proud  lake 
Peers,  like  ambitious  tyrant,  o'er  his 

bounds. 
And  soon  will  whelm  the  castle ;  even 

the  drawbridge 
Is  under  water  now. 

Kat.  Let  us  escape!    Why  stand 

you  gazing  there  t 
DuR.  Upon  the  opening  of  that 
fatal  grate 
Depends  the  fearful  spell  that  now 

entraps  us. 
The  key  of  Black  Lord  Erick— ere  we 

find  it 
The  castle  will  be  whelm'd  beneath 

the  waves, 
And  we  shall  perish  in  it ! 

Kat.  {giving  the  key).     Here,  prove 
this; 
A   chance  most  strange  and  fearful 
gave  it  me. 

[Oswald  puts  it  into  t/te  lock,  and 
attempts  to  turn  it;  a  kmd  clap 
0/ thunder. 
Flo.  The    lake   still   rises    faster. 
Leonard,  Leonard, 
Canst  thou  not  save  us  ? 

[Leonard  tries  the  lock  ;  it  opens 
with  a  violent  noise,   and  the 


PartculKs  rises, 
of  wild  music, 
a  Chorus  here. 


A  loud  strain 
There  may  be 


[Oswald  enters  the  apartmenty  and 
brings  out  a  scroll. 

Leon.  The  lake  is  ebbing  with  as 
wondrous  haste 
As  late  it  rose  ;  the  drawbridge  is  left 
dry! 
Osw.      This     may     explain     the 
cause. 
[GuLLCRAMMER  offers  to  take  it.  ]     But 

soft  you,  sir, 
We  11  not  disturb  youf  learning  for 

the  matter; 
Vet,  since  you  *ve  borne  a  part  in  this 

strange  drama, 
You  shall  not  go  unguerdon'd.    Wise 

or  leamM, 
Modest  or  gentle.  Heaven  alone  can 

make  thee. 
Being  so  much  otherwise;  but  from 

this  abundance 
Thou  Shalt  have  that  shall  gild  thine 

ignorance, 
Exalt  thy  base   descent,   make    thy 

presumption 
Seem    modest  confidence,  and  find 

thee  hundreds 
Ready  to  swear  that  same  fooFs-cap 

of  thine 
Is  reverend  as  a  mitre. 
GuL.  Thanks,  mighty  baron,  now 
no  more  a  bare  one  ! 
I  will  be  quaint  with  him,  for  all 
his  quips.  [Aside. 

Osw.  Nor  shall  kind  Katleen  lack 
Her  portion  in  our  happiness. 
Kat.  Thanks,  my  good  lord,  but 
Katleen's  fate  is  fix'd  : 
There  is  a  certain  valiant  forester. 
Too  much  afear'd  of  ghosts  to  sleep 

anights 
In  bis  lone  cottage,  without  one  to 
gfuard  him. 
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L£ON.  If  I  forget  my  conumde's  faith- 
ful firiendship. 
May  I  be  lost  to  fortune,  hope,  and 
love  I 
Duiu  Peace,  all!    and    hear    the 
blessing  which  this  scroll 
Speaks  unto  faith,  and  constancy,  and 
virtue. 


No  more  this  castle's  troubled  guest, 
Dark  Erick's  spirit  hath  found  rest 
The  storms  of  angry  Fate  are  past. 
For  Constancy  defies  their  blast. 
Of  Devorgoil  the  daughter  free 
Shall  wed  the  Heir  of  Ag^onby ; 
Nor  ever  more  dishonour  soil 
The  rescued  house  of  Dex'orgoil ! 


AUCHINDRANE,  OR  THE  AYRSHIRE 
TRAGEDY 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


John  Murk  of  Auoiindkanb,  mn  Ayrshire 
Baron,  Ht  has  been  a  foUower  ^  thg 
R£freni.  Earl  of  Morton^  during  ths 
Civil  tVarSt  and  hides  an  op^essive. 
ferocions^  and  unscrupulous  dispasi- 
Hon  under  soms  prstemcts  to  sirichuss 
qf  life  and  doctrine^  which^  however^ 
never  influence  his  conduct.  He  is  in 
danger  from,  the  law^  owing  to  his 
havtnjjr  been  fomurly  active  in  the 
assasstnatien  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis. 

Philip  Mure,  his  son^  a  wild,  debauched 
profligate^  professing  and  practising 
a  contempt  for  his  father's  hypocrisy, 
while  he  is  as  fierce  and  licentious  as 
Auchindrane  hinuelf. 

GiFFORo.  their  relation,  a  Courtier* 

QuENTiN  Blane,  a  youth,  educated  for  a 
Clergyman,  but  sent  by  Auchindrane 
to  serve  in  a  Band  of  Auxiliaries  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Netherlands,  and  lately 
employed  as  Clerh  or  Comptroller  to 
the  Regiment— disbanded,  however^  and 
on  hts  return  to  his  natixfe  country. 
He  is  of  a  nuld,  gentle,  and  rather 
feeble  character,  luutU  to  be  influenced 
by  any  person  qf  stronger  mind  who 
will  Uhe  the  trouble  to  direct  hint.  He 
is  sontewhat  of  a  nervous  temperan$ent, 
varying  from  sadness  iogaiely^  accord- 


ing to  the  impulse  qf  the  t 
amiable  hypochondriac 

HiLDKBRAMD,  o  stout  old  Englishman,  wke. 
by  feats  of  courage,  has  raised  himself 
to  the  ranh  of^Sergeant-Majar  yidm^ 
of  greater  conseque$ice  than  at  presents. 
Hct  too,  has  been  eUsbanded,  but  ceunst 
brinf  himself  to  believe  thai  he  has 
lost  sis  command  over  his  Raiment 

tli>ivates  dismissed  from 

the  sanu,  RrgimeeMt  im 

Abraham,  which  Quentin  and  Hil- 

WlLUAMS,  ^         DRBRAND       hod       SSrved. 

Jbnkui,  ]      These  are  nemtinouSt  ami 

And  Others,        are  much  ilisposed  to  re- 
number fomieretuarrd* 
\    with  their  late  OJlicers. 

NiEL  MacLellan.  Keeper  qf  Audtindram 
Forest  and  Game. 

Earl  of  Dunbar,  commanding  an  Armj 
as  Lienteftant  of  fames  T^forexecm^ 
lion  offustiee  on  offenders, 

Guardst  Attendants,  ^c  ^ 

Marion,  wife  qfHiEV  MacLxllax. 

Isabel,  their  daughter,  a  girl  of  six  yean 

Other  Children  mmdPfeasant  Women. 
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ACT  I. 

SCElfE   1. 

A  rocky  Bay  oh  the  coast  ofCarrick^  in 
Ayrshire^  not  far  from  the  Point  of 
Tumberry.  The  sea  comes  in  upon 
a  bold  rocky  shore.  The  remains  of 
a  small  half  ruined  Tower  are  seen 
on  the  right  hand,  overhanging  the 
sea.  There  is  a  Vessel  at  a  distance 
in  the  offing,  A  Boat  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Stage  lands  eight  or  ten  persons  y 
dressed  like  disbanded,  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  like  disabled  soldiers.  They 
come  straggling  forward  with  their 
knapsacks  and  bundles.  Hilde- 
BRAND,  the  Sergeant,  belonging  to 
the  party,  a  stout  elderly  man,  stands 
by  the  boat,  as  if  superintending  the 
disembarkation.  Quentin  remains 
apart. 

Abraham.    Farewell    the   flats  of 
Holland,  and  right  welcome 
The  cliffs  of  Scotland!     Fare   thee 

well,  black  beer 
And   Schiedam   gin  I    and  welcome 

twopenny, 
Oatcakes,  and  usquebaugh ! 

Williams   {who   wants   an   arm). 
Farewell,  the  gallant  field,  and  *  For- 
ward, pikemen  I ' 
For  the  bridge-end,  the  suburb,  and 

the  lane  ; 
And    *  Bless    your    honour,    noble 

gentleman, 
Remember  a  poor  soldier!* 
Abr.  My  tongue  shall  never  need 
to  smooth  itself 
To  such  poor  sounds  while  it  can 

boldly  say 
*  Stand  and  deliver !  * 
WiL.  Hush,    the    sergeant    hears 

you  I 
Abr.  And  let  him  hear ;  he  makes 
a  bustle  yonder. 
And  dreams  of  his  authority,  forgetting 


We  are  disbanded  men,  o'er  whom 

his  halberd 
Has  not  such  influence  as  the  beadle's 

baton. 
We  are  no  soldiers  now,  but  every  one 
The  lord  of  his  own  person. 

WiL.    A  wretched    lordship,    and 

our  freedom  such 
As  that  of  the  old  cart-horse,  when 

the  owner 
Turns  him  upon  the  common.   I  for  one 
Will    still    continue    to    respect   the 

sergeant. 
And  the  comptroller,  too, — while  tjie 

cash  lasts. 
Abr.  I  scorn  them  both.     I  am  too 

stout  a  Scotsman 
To  bear  a  Southron's  rule  an  instant 

longer 
Than    discipline    obliges;    and    for 

Quentin, 
Quentin   the  quillman,  Quentin   the 

comptroller. 
We  have  no  regiment  now  ;  or,  if  we 

had, 
Quentin 's  no  longer  clerk  to  it. 
WiL.  For  shame !  for  shame !  What ! 

shall  old  comrades  jar  thus, 
And  on  the  verge  of  parting,  and  for 

ever? 
Nay,    keep    thy    temper,    Abraham, 

though  a  bad  one. 
Good  Master  Quentin,  let  thy  song 

last  night 
Give  us  once  more  our  welcome  to 

old  Scotland. 
Abr.   Ay,  they  sing  light  whose 

task  is  telling  money. 
When  dollars  clink  for  chorus. 

Que.  I  've  done  with  countingsilver, 

honest  Abraham, 
As  thou,   I  fear,  with  pouching  thy 

small  share  on 't. 
But  lend  your  voices,  lads,  and  I  will 

sing 
As   blithely   yet  as  if  a  town   were 

won; 
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As  if  upon  a  field  of  battle  gained, 
Our  banners  waved  victorious. 

[He  stngSf  and  the  rtH  bear  chorus. 


Hither  we  come, 

Once  slaves  to  the  drum, 
But  no  longer  we  list  to  its  rattle ; 

Adieu  to  the  wars, 

With  their  slashes  and  scars, 
The  march,  and  the  storm,  and  the 
battle. 

There  are  some  of  us  maim'd, 
And  some  that  are  lamed. 

And  some  of  <dd  aches  are  complaining ; 
But  we  *11  take  up  the  tools. 
Which  we  flung  by  like  fools, 

'Gainst  Don  Spaniard  to  go  a-cam- 
paigning. 

Dick  Hathom  doth  vow 
To  return  to  the  plough, 

Jack  Steele  to  his  anvil  and  hammer ; 
The  weaver  shall  find  room 
At  the  wight- warping  *  loom, 

And  your  clerk  shall  teach  writing 
and  grammar. 

Abr.  And  this  is  all  that  thou  canst 

do»  g^y  Quentin  ? 
To  swagger  o*er  a  herd  of  parish  brats> 
Cut  cheese  or  dibble  onions  with  thy 

poniard, 
And  turn  the  sheath  into  a  ferula  ? 

Que.  I  am  the  prodigal  in  holy  writ ; 
I  cannot  work, — to  beg  I  am  ashamed. 
Besides,  good  mates,  I  care  not  who 

may  know  it, 
I*m  e*en  as  fairly  tired  of  this  same 

fighting 
As  the  poor  cur  that 's  worried  in  the 

shambles 
By  all  the  mastifi"   dogs  of  all   the 

butchers ; 
Wherefore,  farewell  sword,  poniard, 

petronel, 

I  Nlmbto  Uirowlng. 


And  welcome  poverty  and  peac^il 

labour. 
Abr.  Clerk  Quentiii,  if  of  figfatiog 

thou  art  tired, 
By  my  good  word,  thou'rt  quicklj 

satisfied. 
For  thou  *st  seen  but  little  on 't 
WiL.  Thou  dost  belie  him ;  I  hare 

seen  him  fight 
Bravely  enough  for  one  in  his  coo- 

dition. 
Abr.  What,  he  T  that  counter-cas- 
ing, smockfaced  boy  T 
What  was  he  but  the  colonel's  scr3>- 

bling  drudge. 
With  men  of  straw  to  stuff  the  regi- 
ment roll ; 
With  cipherings  unjust  to  cheat  hs 

comrades. 
And  cloak  false  musters  for  our  nobk 

captain? 
He  bid  farewell  to  sword  and  petrond ! 
He  should  have  said,  farewell  my  pea 

and  standish ; 
These,  with  the  rosin  used  to  hide 

erasures, 
Were  the  best  friends  he  left  in  cai^> 

behind  him. 
Que.  The  sword  ytm  scoff  at  is  not 

far,  but  scorns 
The  threats  of  an  unmanner'd  mutineer. 
Ser.  {interposing^.   Well  have  no 

brawling.     Shall  it  e*er  be  said. 
That  being  comrades  six  long'  years 

together. 
While  gulping  down  the  frowsy  fogs 

of  Holland, 
We  tilted  at  each  other's  throats  so 

soon 
As  the  first    draught  of  native  air 

refresh^  them  ? 
No  I    by  Saint  Dunstan,  I  forbid  t^ 

combat. 
You  all,  methinks,  do  know  this  tmstr 

halberd; 
For  I  opine,  that  every  back  amongst 

you 
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Hath  felt  the  wei^t  of  the  tough 

ashen  staff, 
Endlong  or  overthwart.    Who  is  it 

wishes 
A  remembrancer  now? 

[Raiaea  kis  halberd. 

Abr.         Comrades,  have  you  ears 

To  hear  the  old  man  bully  ?  Eyes  to  see 

His  staff  reared  o'er  your  heads,  as 

o*er  the  honnds 
The  huntsman  cracks  his  whip  ? 
WiL.  Well  said!   Stout  Abraham 

has  the  right  on  *t. 
I  tell  thee,  sergeant,  we  do  reverence 

thee. 
And  pardon  the  nish  humours  thou 

hast  caught. 
Like  wiser  men,  from  thy  authority. 
Tis  ended,  howsoe'er,  and  we  '11  not 

suffer 
A  word  of  sergeantry ,  or  halberd^staff. 
Nor  the  most  petty  threat  of  discipline. 
If  thou  wilt  lay  aside  thy  pride   of 

office. 
And  drop  thy  wont  of  swaggering  and 

commanding. 
Thou  art  our  comrade  still  for  good 

or  evil. 
Else  take  thy  course  apart,  or  with 

the  clerk  there — 
A  sergeant  thon,  and  he  being  all  thy 

regiment. 
Ser.  Is 't  come  to  this,  false  knaves? 

And  think  you  not. 
That  if  you  bear  a  name  o'er  other 

soldiers. 
It  was  because  you  foUow'd  to  the 

charge 
One  that  had  zeal  and  skill  enough  to 

lead  you 
Where  fiEune  was  won  by  danger? 
Wuu  We  grant  thy  skill  in  leading, 

noble  sergeant ; 
Witness  aome  empty  boots  and  sleeves 

amongst  us. 
Which  else  bad  still  been  tenanted 

-with  limbs 


In  th^  full  quantity ;  and  for  the  argu- 
ments 
With  which  you  used  to  back  our 

resolution, 
Our  shoulders  do  record  them.    At 

a  word, 
Will  you  conform,  or  must  we  part 

our  company? 
Ser.  Conform  to  you?    Base  dogs! 

I  would  not  lead  you 
A  bolt-flight  farther  to  be  made  a 

general 
Mean  mutineers!   when  you  swill*d 

off  the  dregs 
Of  my  poor  sea-stores,  it  was, '  Noble 

Sergeant — 
Heaven  bless  old  HUdebrand — we'll 

foDow  him, 
At  least  until  we  safely  see  him  lodged 
Within  the  merry  bounds  of  his  own 

England ! ' 
WiL.  Ay,  truly,  sir ;  but,  mark,  the 

ale  was  mighty, 
And  the  Geneva  potent.     Such  stout 

liquor 
Makes  violent  protestations.     Skink 

it  round. 
If  you   have  any  left,  to  the   same 

tune, 
And  we  may  find  a  chorus  for  it  still. 
Abr.  We  lose  our  time.   Tell  us  at 

once,  old  man. 
If  thou  wilt  march  with  us,  or  stay 

with  Quentin  ? 
Ser.  Out,  mutineers!     Dishonour 

dog  your  heels ! 
Abr.  Wilful  will   have    his   way. 

Adieu,  stout  Hildebrand ! 

[The  soldiers  go  off  laughing,  and 
taking  leave,  with  mochery,  of  the 
Sergeant  and  Quentin,  who 
remain  on  the  Stage, 

Ser.  i^ttfier  a  pattse).    Fly  you  not 
with  the  rest  ?  Fail  you  to  follow 
Yon     goodly    fellowship    and     fair 
example? 
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Come,   take  your  wild-goose  flight. 

I  know  you  Scots, 
Like  your  own  sea-fowl,  seek  your 

course  together. 
Que.  Faith,  a  poor  heron  I,  who 

wing  my  flight 
In  loneliness,  or  with  a  single  partner ; 
And  right  it  is  that  I  should  seek  for 

solitude, 
Bringing  but  evil  Itick  on  them  I  herd 

with. 
Ser.  Thou'rt  thankless.     Had  we 

landed  on  the  coast. 
Where  our  course  bore  us,  thou  wert 

far  from  home ; 
But  the  fierce  wind  that  drove  us 

round  the  island, 
Barring  each  port  and  inlet  that  we 

aimM  at, 
Hath   wafted  thee  to    harbour;   for 

I  judge 
This  is  thy  native  land  we  disembark  on . 
Que.  True,  worthy  friend.    Each 

rock,  each  stream  I  look  on, 
Each  bosky  wood,  and  every  frowning 

tower, 
Awakens  someyoung  dream  ofinfancy . 
Yet  such   b  my  hard  hap,  I  might 

more  safely 
Have  looked  on  Indian  clifis,  or  Afric*s 

desert. 
Than  on  my  native  shores.     I  'm  like 

a  babe, 
Doom*d   to    draw  poison   from    my 

nurse*s  bosom. 
Ser.  Thou  dream^st,  young  man. 

Unreal  terrors  haunt. 
As  I  have  noted,  giddy  brains  like 

thine — 
Flighty^  poetic,  and  imaginative — 
To  whom  a  minstrel  whim  gives  idle 

rapture, 
And,  when  it  fades,  fantastic  misery. 
Que.  But  mine  is  not  fantastic.     I 

can  tell  thee, 
Since   I   have  known  thee  still  my 

faithful  friend. 


In  part  at  least  the  dangeroos  piigfat 

I  stand  in. 
Ser.  And  I  will  bear  thee  wilUngly, 

the  rather 
That  I  would  let  these  vagabonds 

march  on. 
Nor  join  their  troop  again.     Besido, 

good  sooth, 
Tm  wearied  with  the  toil  of  yesterday. 
And  revel  of  last  night.     And  I  may 

aid  thee ; 
Yes,  I  may  aid  thee,  comrade,  and 

perchance 
Thou  mayst  advantage  me. 

Que.  May  it  prove  well  for  both ! 

But  note,  my  friend, 
I  can  but  intimate  my  mystic  stocy. 
Some  of  it  lies  so   secret,  even  the 

winds 
That  whistle  round  us  must  not  know 

the  whole. 
An  oath  !  an  oath  ! 

Ser.  That  must  be  kept,  of  coarse; 
I   ask  but  that  which   thou    ntay'st 

freely  tell. 
Que.  I  was  an  orphan  boy,  aad 

first  saw  light 
Not  fiir  fh>m  where  we  stand,  bt 

lineage  low. 
But  honest  in  its  poverty.     A  lord. 
The  master  of  the  soil  for  many  a  mSe. 
Dreaded  and  powerful,  took  a  kinfly 

charge 
For  my  advance  in  letters,  and  the 

qualities 
Of  the  poor  orphan  lad  drew  sqbk 

applause. 
The  knight  was  proud  of  me,  and  ia 

'     his  halls 
I   had  such  kind  of  welcome  as  the 

great 
Give  to  the  humble^  whom  they  love  to 

point  to 
As  objects  not  unworthy  their  pro- 
tection, 
Whose  progress  is  some  honour  to 

their  patron. 
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A  cure  wms  spoken  of,  which  I  might 

serve, 
My  maimers,  doctrine,  and  acquire- 
ments fitting. 
Ser.  Hitherto  thy  luck 
Was  of  the  best,  good  friend.     Few 

lords  had  cared 
If  thou  couldst  read  thy  grammar  or 

thy  psalter. 
Thou  hadst  been  valued  couldst  thou 

scour  a  harness. 
And  dress  a  steed  distinctly. 

Que.  My  old  master 

Held  different  doctrine,   at  least  it 

seem*d  so — 
But  he  was  mix'd  in  many  a  deadly 

feud; 
And  here  my  tale  grows  mystic.     I 

became, 
Unwitting    and   unwilling,    the    de- 
positary 
Of  a  dread  secret,  and  the  knowledge 

on*t 
Has  wreck'd  my  peace  for  ever.     It 

became 
My  patron's  will  that  I,  as  one  who 

knew 
More  than  I  should,  must  leave  the 

realm  of  Scotland, 
And  live  or  die  within  a  distant  land. 
Ser.  Ah  I  thou  hast  done  a  fault 

in  some  wild  raid, 
As  you  wild  Scotsmen  call  them. 

Que.  Comrade,  nay ; 

Mine  was  a  peaceful  part,  and  happ'd 

by  chance. 
I  must  not  tell  you  more^     Enough, 

my  presence 
Brought  danger  to  my  benefactor*s 

house. 
Tower    after    tower    concealed    me, 

willing  still 
To  hide  my  ill-omen'd  foce  with  owls 

and  ravens. 
And  let  my  patron's  safety  be  the 

purchase 
Of  my  severe  and  desolate  captivity. 


So  thought  I,  when  dark  Arran,  with 

its  walls 
Of  native  rock,  enclosed  me.    There 

I  lurk'd, 
A  peaceful  stranger  amid  arm^  clans, 
Without  a  friend  to  love  or  to  defend 

me, 
Where  all  beside  were  link'd  by  close 

alliances. 
At  length  I  made  my  option  to  take 

service 
In  that  same  legion  of  auxiliaries 
In  which  we  lately  served  the  Belgian. 
Our  leader,  stout  Montgomery,  hath 

been  kind 
Through   full  six  years   of  warfare, 

and  assigned  me 
More  peaceful  tasks  than  the  rough 

front  of  war. 
For  which  my  education  little  suited  me. 
Ser.  Ay,  therein  was  Montgomery 

kind  indeed ; 
Nay,    kinder    than    you    think,    my 

simple  Quentin. 
The  letters  which  you  brought  to  the 

Montgomery, 
Pointed  to  thrust  thee  on  some  des- 
perate service. 
Which  should  most  likely  end  thee. 
Que.  Bore  I  such  letters  t    Surely, 

comrade,  no ! 
Full  deeply  was  the  writer  bound  to 

aid  me. 
Perchance  he  only  meant  to  prove  my 

mettle ; 
And  it  was  but  a  trick  of  my  bad  fortune 
That  gave  his  letters  ill  interpretation. 
Ser.  Ay,    but    thy    better    angel 

wrought  for  good. 
Whatever  ill  thy  evil  fate  designed  thee. 
Montgomery  pitied  thee,  and  changed 

thy  service 
In  the  rough  field  for  labour  in  the  tent. 
More   fit    for   thjr   green   years   and 

peaceful  habits. 
Que.  Even   there   his   well-meant 

kindness  injured  me. 
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My  comnules  hated,  undervalued  mc, 
And  whatsoe'er  of  service  I  could  do 

them, 
They  guerdon'd  with  ingratitude  and 

envy. 
Such  my  strange  doom,  that  if  I  serve 

a  man 
At  deepest  risk,  he  is  ray  foe  for  ever ! 
Ser.  Hast  thou  worse  fate  than 
others  if  it  were  so  ? 
Worse  even  than  me,  thy  friend,  thine 

officer. 
Whom  yon  ungrateful   slaves   have 

pitch*d  ashore, 
As  wild  waves  heap  the  seaweed  on 

the  beach. 
And  left  him  here,  as  if  he  had  the 

pest 
Or  leprosy,  and  death  were  in  his 
company  ? 
Que.  They  think  at  l^ast  you  have 
the  worst  of  plagues^ 
The  worst  of  leprosies, — they  think 
you  poor. 
Ser.  They  think  like  lying  villains 
then ;  I  *m  rich. 
And  they  too  mi^t  have  felt  it.    I  've 

a  thought — 
But  stay!  what  plans  your  wisdom 
for  yourself? 
Que.  My   thoughts   are   wellnigh 
desperate.    But  1  purpose 
Return  to  my  stem  patron,  there  to 

tell  him 
That  wars,  and  winds,  and  waves, 

have  crossM  his  pleasure. 
And   cast  me   on   the   shore    from 

whence  he  banish'd  me. 
Then  let  him  do  his  will,  and  destine 

forme 
A  dungeon  or  a  grave. 
Ser.  Now,  by  the  rood,  thou  art 
a  simple  fool  I 
'   I  can  do  better  for  thee.    Mark  me, 
Quentin. 
I  took  n^  license  from  the  noble 
regiment, 


Partly  that  I  was  worn  wiUi  age  aod 

warfare, 
Partly  that  an  estate  of  yeoouuiry. 
Of  no  great  purchase,  but  enough  to 

live  on. 
Has  call'd  me  owner  since  a  kinsman^ 

death. 
It  lies  in  merry  Yorkshire,  where  the 

wealth 
Of  fold  and  furrow,  proper  to  OU 

England, 
Stretches  by  streams  which  walk  no 

sluggish  pace, 
But  dance  as  light  as  yours.     Now, 

good  friend  Quentin, 
This  copyhold  can  keep  two  quiet 

inmates. 
And  I  am  childless.    Wilt  thou  be  nry 
son? 
Que.  Nay,  you  can  only  jest,  nj 
worthy  friend ! 
What  claim  have  I  to  beaburden  toyoa  ? 
Ser.  The  claim  of  him  that  waitfs, 
and  is  in  danger, 
On  him  that  has,  and  can  afford  pro- 
tection: 
Thou  wouldst  not  fear  a  fioeman  in 

my  cottage. 
Where  a  stout  mastiff  slumber'd  oa 

the  hearth. 
And  this  good  halberd  hung  above 

the  chimney  ? 
But  come,  I  have  it  1  thou  ahalt  can 

thy  bread 
Duly,  and  honourably,  and  usefully. 
Our  village  schoolmaster  hath  left  the 

parish, 
Forsook  the  ancient  schoolhoose  with 

its  yew-trees. 
That  lurk'd  beside  a  church  two  cen- 
turies older, — 
So  long  devotion  took  the  lead  of 

knowledge ;  i 

And  since  his  little  flock  are  shepbeid- 

less, 
'TIS  thou  shalt  be   promoted  in  his 
room  I 
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And  ratber  than  thou  wan  test  scholars^ 

man, 
Myself  will  enter  pupiL  Better  late, 
Our  proverb  says,  than  never  to  do  well. 
And  look  you,  on  the  bolydays  I  'd  tell 
To  all  the  wondering  boors  and  gap- 
ing children, 
Strange  tales  of  what  the  regiment 

did  in  Flanders, 
And  thou  shouldst  say  Amen,  and  be 

my  warrant. 
That  I  speak  truth  to  them. 
Que.  Would  I  might  take  thy  offer  I 

But,  ahis ! 
Thou  art  the  hermit  who  compeird' 

a  pilgrim, 
In   name  of  Heaven   and   heavenly 

charity, 
To  share  his  roof  and  meal,  but  found 

too  late 
That  he  had  drawn  a  curse  on  him 

and  his. 
By  sheltering  a  wretch  foredoom'd 

of  heaven ! 
S£R«  Thou  talk'st  in  riddles  to  me. 
Que.  If  I  do, 

Tis  that  I  am  a  riddle  to  m3rself. 
Thou  know'st  I  am  by  nature  bom 

a  friend 
To  glee  and  merriment;    can  make 

wild  verses ; 
The  jest  or  laugh  has  never  stopped 

with  me, 
When  once  'twas  set  a  rolling. 

Ser.  I  have  known  thee 

A  blithe  companion  still,  and  wonder 

now 
Thou    shouldst  become    thus   crest- 
fallen. 
QuB.  Does  the  lark  sing  her  descant 

when  the  falcon 
Scales  the  blue  vault  with  bolder  wing 

than  hers, 
And  meditates  a  stoop  I    The  mirth 

thou 'st  noted 
Was    all    deception,    fraud.    Hated 

enough 


For  other  causes,  I  did  veil  my  fe^ngs 
Beneath  the  mask  of  mirth, — laugh'd, 

sung,  and  caroU'd, 
To  gain  some  interest  in  my  comrades' 

bosoms, 
Although  mine  ov^m  was  bursting. 

Seil  Thou  'rt  a  hypocrite 

Of  a  new  order. 
Que.  But  harmless  as  the  innoxious 

snake, 
Which  bears  the  adder*s  form,  lurks 

in  his  haunts. 
Yet  neither  hath  his  fang-teeth  nor 

his  poison. 
Look  you,  kind  Hildebiand,  I  would 

seem  merry. 
Lest  other  meh  should,  tiring  of  my 

sadness. 
Expel  me  from  them,  as  the  hunted 

wether 
Is  driven  from  the  flock. 

Ser.    Faith,    thou    hast    borne   it 

bravely  out 
Had  I  been  ask'd  to  name  the  merriest 

fellow 
Of  all  our  muster-roll,  that  man  wert 

thou. 
Que.  See'st  thou,  my  friend,  yon 

brook  dance  down  the  valley. 
And  sing  blithe  carols  over  broken  rock 
And  tiny  water&ll,  kissing  each  shrub 
And  each  gay  flower  it  nurses  in  its 

passage, — 
Where,  think'st  thou,  is  its  source, 

the  bonny  brook ! 
It  flows  from  forth  a  cavern,  black  and 

Sullen  and  sunless,  like  this  heart  of 

mine. 
Which  others  see  in  a  false  glare  of 

gaiety. 
Which  I  have  laid  before  you  in  its 

sadness. 
Ser.  If  such  wild  fancies  dog  thee, 

wherefore  leave 
The  trade  where  thou  wert  safe  'midst 

others'  dangers, 

H  h 
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And  venture  to  thy  native  land,  li^ere 

fate 
Lies  on  the  watch  for  thee  I  Had  old 

Montgomery 
Been  with  the  regiment,  thou  hadst 

had  no  cong6. 
Que.  No,  'tis  most  likely.    But  I 

had  a  hope, 
A  poor  vain  hope,  that  I  might  live 

obscurely 
In    $ome   far   comer  of  my   native 

Scotland, 
Which,  of  all  others,  splintered  into 

districts. 
Differing  in  manners,  families,  even 

language, 
Seem'd  a  safe  refuge  for  the  humble 

wretch. 
Whose  highest  hope  was  to  remain 

unheard  oC 
But  fi&te  has  bafiSed  me;  the  winds 

and  waves. 
With  force  resistless,  have  impelled 

me  hither, 
Have  driven  me  to  the  clime  most 

dang'rous  to  me ; 
And  I  obey  the  call,  like  the  hurt  deer. 
Which  8e«ks  instinctively  his  native 

lair. 
Though  his  heart  tells  him  it  is  but 

to  die  there. 
Ser.  *Tis  false,  by  Heaven,  young 

man  t    This  same  despair. 
Though  showing  resignation   in  its 

banner. 
Is  but  a  kind  of  covert  cowardice. 
Wise  men  have  said,  that  though  our 

stars  incline. 
They  cannot  force  us.    Wisdom  is  the 

pilot. 
And  if  he  cannot  cross,  he  may  evade 

them. 
You  lend  an  ear  to  idle  auguries, 
The  fruits  of  our  last  revds«-stiU  most 

sad 
Under  the  gloom  that  follows  bois- 
terous mirths 


As  earth  looks  blackest  after  briDiaBt 

sunshine. 
Que.  No,  by  my  honest  word.    I 

join'd  the  revel. 
And  aided  it  with  laugh,  and  song, 

and  shout. 
But  my  heart  revell'd  not ;  and,  when 

the  mirth 
Was  at  the  loudest,  on  yon  gaIliot*s 

prow 
I  stood  unmark'd,  and  gazed  upon  the 

Umd, 
My  native  land :  each  cape  and  cfiff 

I  knew. 
*  Behold    me    now,'    I    said,     'yota- 

destined  victim ! ' 
So  greets  the  sentenced  crimsiial  the 

headsman. 
Who  slow  approaches  with  his  lifted 

axe. 
'  Hither  I  come,*  I  said,  '  ye  kindred 

hills. 
Whose  darksome  outline  in  a  distant 

land 
Haunted  my  slumbers ;  here  I  stand, 

thou  ocean, 
Whose  hoarse  voice,  murmuring  ia 

my  dreams,  required  me ; 
See  me  now  here,  ye  winds,  wboec 

plaintive  wail. 
On  yonder  distant  shores,  appeared  to 

call  me; 
Summoned,    behold    me.'    And    the 

winds  and  waves. 
And  the  deep  echoes  of  the  distant 

mountain, 
Made  answer — *  Come,  and  die ! ' 
Ser.  Fantastic  aU!    Poorb<7,tbo« 

art  distracted 
With  the  vain  terrors  of  some  fieodil 

tyrant, 
Whose  frown  hath  been  from  in&ncy 

thy  bugbear. 
Why  seek  his  presence  t 

Que.        Wherefore  does  the  moth 
Fly  to  the  scorching  taper  !    Why  the 

bird. 
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Dazzled  by  lights  at  midnight^  seek 

the  net  ? 
Why  does  the  prey,  which  feels  the 

fascination 
Of  the  snake's  glaring  eye,  drop  in 

his  jaws? 
Ser.  Such  wild  examples  but  refute 

themselves. 
Let  bird,   let    moth,    let   the   coil'd 

adder's  prey. 
Resist  the  fascination  and  be  safe.  • 
Thou  goest  not  near  this  Baron;  if 

thou  goest, 
I  will  go  with  thee.    Known  in  many 

afield. 
Which  he  in  a  whole  life  of  petty 

feud 
Has  never  dream'd  of,  I  will  teach  the 

knight 
To  rule  him  in  this  matter;  be  thy 

warrant, 
That  far  from  him,  and  from  his  petty 

lordship, 
You  shall  henceforth  tread  English 

land,  and  never 
Thy  presence  shall  alarm   his  con> 

science  more. 
Que.  Twere    desperate    risk    for 

both.     I  will  far  rather 
Hastily    guide    thee    through    this 

dangerous  province, 
And  seek  thy  school,  thy  yew-trees, 

and  thy  churchyard ; — 
The  last,  perchance,  will  be  the  first 

I  find. 
Ser.  I  would  rather  face  him, 
Like  a  bold  Englishman  that  knows 

his  right, 
And  will  stand  by  his  fHend.     And 

yet  'tis  folly : 
Fancies  like  these  are  not  to  be  resisted ; 
Tis  better  to  escai>e  them.     Many 

a  presage, 
Too  rashly  braved,  becomes  its  own 

accomplishment. 
Then  let  us  go;  but  whither?    My 

old  head 


As  little  knows  where  it  shall  lie  to- 
night. 
As  yonder  mutineers  that  left  their 

officer. 
As  reckless  of  his  quarters  as  these 

billows. 
That  leave  the  withered  sea-weed  on 

the  beach. 
And  care  not  where  they  pile  it. 
Que.    Think   not   for   that,    good 

friend.     We  are  in  Scotland, 
And  if  it  is  not  varied  from  its  wont. 
Each  cot,  that  sends  a  curl  of  smoke 

to  heaven, 
Will  yield  a  stranger  quarters  for  the 

night, 
Simply  because  he  needs  them. 
Ser.  But  are  there  none  within  an 

easy  walk 
Give    lodgings    here    for    hire?    for 

I  have  lef^ 
Some  of  the  Don's  piastres  (though 

I  kept 
The  secret  from  yon  gulls)  ;  and  I  had 

rather 
Pay  the  fair  reckoning   I   can  well 

afford, 
And  my  host  takes  with   pleasure, 

than  I  'd  cumber 
Some  poor  man's  roof  with  me  and 

all  my  wants. 
And  tax  his  cluu*ity  beyond  discretion. 
Que.  Some  six  miles  hence  there 

is  a  town  and  hostelry ; 
But  you  are  wayworn,  and  it  is  most 

likely 
Our  comrades  must  have  fiU'd  it. 

Ser.  Out  upon  them ! 

Were  there  a  friendly  mastifi*  who 

would  lend  me 
Half  of  his  supper,  half  of  his  poor 

kennel, 
I  would  help  Honesty   to  pick  his 

bones, 
And  share  his  straw,  far  rather  than 

I'd  sup 
On  joDy  fare  with  these  base  varlets! 
H  h  9 
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Que.  We 'U  manage  better ;  for  our 

Scottish  dogs, 
Though  stout  and  trusty,  are  but  ill- 

instructed 
Inhospitable  rites. — Here  is  a  maiden, 
A    little   maid,    will    tell   us   of   the 

country, 
And  sorely  it  is  changed  since  I  have 

left  it. 
If  we  should  (ail  to  find  a  harbourage. 

Enter  Isabel  MacLellan,  a  girl  of 
about  six  years  oid,  bearing  a  fniik- 
paH  on  her  head;  she  stops  on  seeing 
the  Sergeant  and  Quentin. 

Que.  There's    something    in    her 

look  that  doth  remind  me — 
But  'tis  not  wonder  I  find  recollec- 
tions 
In  all  that  here   I  look  on.     Pretty 

maid 

Ser.  You  're  slow,  and  hesitate.     I 

will  be  spokesman. 
Good  even,  my  pretty  maiden  !    Canst 

thou  tell  us. 
Is   there   a   Christian   house   would 

render  strangers. 
For  love  or  guerdon,  a  night* s  meal 

and  lodging? 
IsA.  Full  surely,  sir;  we  dwell  in 

yon  old  house 
Upon  the  cliflf— they  call  it  Chapel- 

donan.        [Points  to  the  building. 
Our  house  is  large  enough,  and  if  our 

supper 
Chance  to  be  scant,  you  shall  have 

half  of  mine, 
For,  as  I  think,  sir,  you  have  been 

a  soldier. 
Up  yonder  lies  our  house  :    I  '11  trip 

before, 
And  tell  my  mother  she  has  guests 

a-coming ; 
The  path  is  something  steep,  but  you 

shall  see 
ril  be  there  first.     I  must  chain  up 

the  dogs,  too : 


Nimrod  and  Bloodylass  are  cross  to 

strangers. 
But  gentle  when  you  know  them. 

[Exitj   4tnd  is  seen  parfialfy  as- 
cending to  the  Castie. 

Ser.  You  have  spois 

Your  country  folk  aright,  both  for  the 

dogs 
And  for  the  people.     We  had  luck  to 

light 
On  one  too  young  for  cunning  and 

for  selfishness. 
He 's  in  a  reverie — a  deep  one  sure, 
Since  the  gibe  on  his  country  wakes 

him  not. 
Bestir  thee,  Quentin  I 
Que.      Twas  a  wondrous  likeness. 
Ser.  Likeness!     of  whom?      Ill 

warrant  thee  of  one 
Whom    thou    hast    loved    and    lo^ 

Such  fantasies 
Live  long  in  brains  like  thine,  wfaidi 

fashion  visions 
Of  woe  and   death   when    they  are 

cross'd  in  love, 
As  most  men  are  or  have  been. 
Que.  Thy  guess  hath  touch'd  mc, 

though  it  is  but  slightly, 
'Mongst    other  woes :    I    knew,    in 

former  days, 
A  maid  that  viewM   me  with  sofse 

glance  of  favour, 
But   my  fate   carried   me    to    other 

shores, 
And   she   has   since    been   wedded 

I  did  think  on  *t 
But   as   a   bubble   burst,   a  rainl»w 

vanished ; 
It  adds  no  deeper  shade  to  the  dari 

gloom 
Which' chills  the  springs  of  hope  aiMi 

life  within  me. 
Our  guide  hath  got  a  trick  of  voice 

and  feature 
Like  to  the  maid  I  spoke  of;  that  is 

alL 
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Ser.  She  bounds  before  us  like 
a  gamesome  doe, 
Or  rather  as  the  rock-bred  eaglet  soars 
Up  to  her  nest,  as  if  she  rose  by  will 
Without  an  effort.  Now  a  Nether- 
lander, 
One  of  our  Frogland  friends,  viewing 

the  scene. 
Would  take  his  oath  that  tower,  and 

rock,  and  maiden. 
Were  forms  too  light  and  lofty  to 

be  real, 
And  only  some  delusion  of  the  fancy, 
Such  as  men  dream  at  sunset.     I  my- 
self 
Have  kept  the  level  ground  so  many 

years, 
I  have  wellnigh  forgot  the  art  to  climb, 
Unless  assisted  by  thy  younger  arm. 

[^Theygo  off  as  if  to  ascend  to  the 
ToweTy  th4  Sergeant    leaning 

upon  QUENTIN. 


Scene  II. 


Scene  changes  to  the  Front  of  the  Old 
Tower,  Isabel  comes  forward  with 
her  Mother^ — Marion  speaking  as 
they  advance. 

Mar.  I  blame  thee  not,  my  child, 

for  bidding  wanderers 
Come  share  our  food  and  shelter,  if 

thy  father 
Were  here   to  welcome   them;   but, 

Isabel, 
He  waits  upon  bis  lord  at  Auchindrane, 
And  comes  not  home  to-night. 

ISA.  What  then,  my  mother  ? 

The    travellers    do    not  ask  to  see 

my  father; 
Food,  shelter,  rest,  is  all  the  poor  men 

want. 
And  we  can  give  them  these  without 

my  father. 


Mar.  Thou  canst  not  understand, 

nor  I  explain, 
Why  a  lone  female  asks  not  visitants 
What    time    her   husband's    absent 

{Apart.)  My  poor  child. 
And  if  thou'rt  wedded  to  a  jealous 

husband. 
Thou  'It  know  too  soon  the  cause. 
IsA.  (partly    overhearing   what    her 

mother  says).     Ay,  but   I   know 

already !    Jealousy 
Is,  when  my  father  chides,  and  you 

sit  weeping. 
Mar.  Out,  little  spy!    thy  father 

never  chides ; 
Or,   if  he   does,  'tis  when    his  wife 

deserves  it 
But  to  our  strangers;    they  are  old 

men,  Isabel, 
That  seek  this  shelter,  are  they  not  ? 
IsA.  One  is  old — 

Old  as  this  tower  of  ours,  and  worn 

like  that. 
Bearing  deep  marks  of  battles  long 

since  fought. 
Mar.  Some  remnant  of  the  wars ; 

he 's  welcome,  surely, 
Bringing  no  quality  along  with  him 
Which   can   alarm  suspicion.     Well, 

the  other  ? 
IsA.  A  young  man,  gentle-voiced 

and  gentle-eyed, 
Who  looks  and  speaks  like  one  the 

world  has  frown*d  on ; 
But  smiles  when  you  smile,  seeming 

that  he  feels 
Joy  in  yourjoy,  though  hehimselfissad. 
Brown  hair,  and  downcast  looks. 
Mar.  {alarmed).    'Tis  but  an   idle 

thought — it  cannot  be  I    [Listens. 
I    hear    his    accents;    it   is   all   too 

true — 
My  terrors  were  prophetic  ! 

I  'U  compose  myself, 
And  then  accost  him  firmly.     Thus  it 

must  be. 

[She  retires  hastily  into  the  Tower. 
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[  7Vi#  voicts  of  th€  Sergeant  and 
QuENTTN  art  heard  ascmding 
behind  the  Scenes. 

Que.  One  effort  more,  we  stand 

upon  the  level. 
I  Ve  seen  thee  work  thee  up  ^^acis 

and  cavalier 
Steeperthan  this  ascent,  whencannon, 

culverine, 
Musket,  and  hackbut,  shower'd  their 

shot  upon  thee, 
And  form'd,  with  ceaseless  blaze,  a 

fiery  garland 
Round  the  defences  of  the  post  3rou 

storm'd. 

[They  amu  on  the  Stagey  and  at 
the  safne  time  Marion  re-enters 
front  the  Tower. 

Ser.  Truly  thou  speak'st.     I    am 

the  tardier. 
That  I,  in  climbing  hither,  miss  the 

fire. 
Which  wont  to  tell  me  there  was 

death  in  loitering. 
Here  stands,  methinks,  our  hostess. 

[He  goes  forward  to  address 
Marion.  Quentin,  struck  on 
seeing  her,  keeps  back. 

Ser.  Kind   dame,  yon    little    lass 

hath  brought  you  strangers. 
Willing  to  be  a  trouble,  not  a  charge 

to  you. 
We  are  disbanded  soldiers,  but  have 

means 
Ample  enough   to  pay  our  journey 

homeward. 
Mar.  We  keep  no  house  of  general 

entertainment. 
But  know  our  duty,  sir,  to  locks  like 

,  yours, 
Whiten'd  and  thinned  by  many  a  long 

campaign. 
Ill  chances  that  my  husband  should 

be  absent — 


{Aparf)  Courage    alone    can    make 

me  struggle  through  it — 
For  in  your  comrade,  though  he  hatb 

forgot  me, 
I  spy  a  friend  whom  I  have  known  in 

school-days. 
And  whom  I  think   MacLeUan  wcD 

remembers. 

[She  goes  up  to  Qunmx. 

You  see  a  woman's  memory 

Is  iaithfuller  than  yours ;  for  Quentiii 

Blane 
Hath  not  a  greeting  left  for  Marios 

Harkness. 
Que.  {with  effort),    I  seek,  indeed 

my  native  laud,  good  Marion, 
But  seek  it  like   a  stranger.    All  is 

changed. 

And  thou  thyself 

Mar.  You  left  a  giddy  maides, 

And  find,  on  your  return,  a  wife  aii^ 

mother. 
Thine  old  acquaintance,  Quentin,  b 

my  mate — 
Stout  Niel  MacLeUan,  rangper  to  oar 

lord. 
The  Knight  of  Auchindrane.     He's 

absent  now. 
But  will  rejoice  to   see   his  fonno 

comrade, 
IC  as  I  trust,  you  tarry  his  return. 
{Apart.)     Heaven    grant    he  under- 
stand my  words  by  contraries ! 
He  must  remember  Niel  and  he  were 

rivals; 
He  must  remember  Niel  and  he  were 

foes ; 
He  must  remember  Niel  is  warm  of 

temper, 
And   think,   instead    of  welcome.  I 

would  blithely 
Bid  him  God  speed  you.     But  he  s 

as  simple 
And  void  of  guile  as  ever. 
Que.  Marion,  I  gladly  rest  within 

your  cottage. 
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And  gladly  wait  return  of  Niel  Mac- 

Lellan, 
To   clasp  his  hand,  and  wish  him 

happiness. 
Some  risuag  feelings  might  perhaps 

prevent  this ; 
But  'tis  a  peevish  part  to  grudge  our 

friends 
Their  share  of  fortune  because  we 

have  mis8*d  it ; 
I  can  wish  others  joy  and  happiness. 
Though  I  must  ne*er  partake  them. 
Maiu  But  if  it  grieve  you— ^— 
Que.  Nol  do  not  fear.  The  bright- 
est gleams  of  hope 
That  shine  on  me  are  such  as  are 

reflected 
From  those  which  shine  on  others. 

[The    Sergeant    and  Quentin 

enter  the  Tower  with  ike  liUle  Girl, 

Mar.  {comes  forward,  and  speaks  in 

agitation).  Even  so !   the  simple 

youth  has  roiss'd  my  meaning. 
I  shame  to  make  it  plainer,  or  to  say, 
In  one  brief  word,  Pass  on.    Heaven 

guide  the  bark, 
For  we  are  on  the  breakers ! 

[Exit  into  the  Tower, 


ACT  II. 
Scene  I. 

A  withdrawing  Apartment  in  the 
Castle  of  Auchindrane,  Servants 
place  a  Table,  with  a  Flask  of  Wine 
and  DrinkJng-Cups, 

Enter  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  with 
Albert  Gifford,  his  ReMon  and 
Visitor,  They  plcue  themselves  by 
the  Table  after  some  complimentary 
ceremop^.  At  some  distance  is  heard 
the  noise  of  revelling, 

AucK.    We're    better  placed  for 
confidential  talk, 


Than  in  the  hall  filFd  with  disbanded 

soldiers, 
And  fools  and  fiddlers  gather*d  on  the 

highway, — 
The    worthy    guests    whom    Philip 

crowds  my  hall  with, 
And  with  them  spends  his  evening. 
GiF.  But  think  you  not,  my  friend, 

that  your  son  Philip 
Should  be  participant  of  these  our 

councils. 
Being   so    deeply    mingled    in    the 

danger — 
Your  house*s  only  heir — your  only 

son? 
AucH.  Kind  cousin  Gifford,  if  thou 

lack'st  good  counsel 
At  race,  at  cockpit,  or  at  gambling 

Uble, 
Or  any  freak  by  which  men   cheat 

themselves 
As  well  of  life,  as  of  the  means  to  live, 
Call  for  assistance  upon  Philip  Mure ; 
But  hi  all  serious  parley  spare  invoking 

him. 
GiF.  You  speak  too  lightly  of  my 

cousin  Philip; 
All  name  him  brave  in  arms. 

AucH.  A  second  Bevis ; 

But  I,  my  youth  bred  up  in  graver 

fashions, 
Mourn  o*er  the  mode  of  life  in  which 

he  spends, 
Or  rather  dissipates,  his  time  and 

substance. 
No  vagabond    escapes   his   search : 

The  soldier 
Spum*d  from  the  service,  henceforth 

to  be  ruffian 
Upon   his  own   account,  is   Philip's 

comrade ; 
The  fiddler,  whose  crack'd  crowd  has 

still  three  strings  on*t ; 
The  balladeer,  whose  voice  has  still 

two  notes  left ; 
Whate'er  is  roguish  and  whate'er  is 

vile. 
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Are     welcome     to    thfc    board     of 

Auchindrane, 
And  Philip  will  return  them  shout  fdr 

shout, 
And    pledge  for  jovial  pledge,  and 

song  for  songr 
Until  the  shamefaced  sun  peep  at  our 

windows, 
And  ask  '  What  have  we  here  ? ' 
GiF.  You  take  such  revel  deeply. 

We  are  Scotsmen, 
Far  known  for  rustic  hospitality, 
That  mind  not  birth  or  titles  in  our 

guests ; 
The  harper  has  his  seat  beside  our 

•  hearth, 
The  wanderer  must  find  comfort  at 

•our  board, 
His  name  unaskM,  his  pedigree  un- 

•  known ;  ■ 
So  did  our  ancestors,  and  so  must  we. 
AucH.  All  this  is  freely  granted, 

worthy  kinsman ; 
And  prithee  do  not  think  me*  churl 

enough 
To  count  how  many  sit  beneath  my 

salt. 
I  've  wealth  enough  to  fill  my  father's 

hall 
Each  day  at  noon;  and  feed  the  guests 

who  crowd  it. 
I  am  near  mate  with  those  whom  men 

call  Lord, 
Though  a  rude  western  knight.     But 

mark  me,  cousin, 
Although  I  feed  wayfaring  vagabonds, 
I  make  them  not  my  comrades.    Such 

as  I, 
Who  have  advanced  the  fortunes  of 

my  line 
And  sweird  a  baron's  turret  to  a  palace, 
Have  oflt  the  curse  awaiting  on  our 

thrift. 
To  see,  while  yet  we  live,  the  things 

which  must  be 
At  our  decease — the  downfall  of  our 

family. 


The  loss  of  land  and  lordship, 

and  knighthood. 
The  wreck  of  the  fair  fabric  we  have 

built. 
By  a  degenerate  hetr.   Philip  has  that 
Of  inborn  meanness  in  him,  that  he 

loves  not 
The  company  of  betters,  nor  of  equals; 
Never  at  eaie,  unless  he  bears  the  bell. 
And  crows  the  loudest  in  the  company. 
He's  mesh'd«  too,  in  the  snares  of 

every  female 
Who  deigns  to  cast  a  passing  glance 

on  him —  - 
Licentious,   disrespectful,   msb,  and 

profligate. 
GiF.  Come,  my  good  coz,  think  we 

toa  have  been  young, 
And  I  wiU  swear  that  in  your  fjoher's 

lifetime 
You  have  yourself  been  tnipp'd  by 

toys  like  these. 
AucH.  A  fool  I  may  have  been— 

but  not  a  madman ; 
I   never  play'd  the   rake  among  osj 

followers. 
Pursuing  this  man's  sister,  that  man's 

wife; 
And  therefore  never  saw  1  man  of 

mine, 
When  summoned  to  obey  my  best. 

grow  restive. 
Talk    of   his    honour,    of  his   peace 

destroyed, 
And,  while  obeying,  mutter  threats  <^ 

vengeance. 
But  now  the  humour  of  an  idle  youth. 
Disgusting  trusted  followers,  sworn 

dependants, 
Plays  football  with  his  honour  and 

my  safety. 
GiF.  Tm  sorry  to  find  discord  in 

yoiu"  house, 
For  I  had  hoped,  while  bringing  you 

cold  news. 
To  find  you  arm'd  in  union  'gainst  the 

danger. 
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AucH.  What  can  man  speak  that  I 

would  shrink  to  hear, 
And  where  the  danger  I  would  deign 

to  shun  ?  [He  rises. 

What  should  appal  a  man  inured  to 

perils, 
Like  the  bold  climber  on  the  crags  of 

Ailsa? 
Winds  whistle  past  him,  billows  rage 

below, 
The    sea-fowl    sweep  around,  with 

shriek  and  clang; — 
One  single  slip,  one  unadvisM  pace. 
One  qualm  of  giddiness — and  peace  be 

with  him  1 
But  he  whose  grasp  is  sure,  whose 

step  is  firm, 
Whose  brain  is  constant — he  makes 

one  proud  rock 
The  means  to  scale  another,  till  hestand 
Triumphant  on  the  peak. 

GiF.  And  so  I  trust 

Thou  wilt  surmount  the  danger  now 

approaching. 
Which  scarcely  can  I  frame  my  tongue 

to  tell  you, 
Though  I  rode  here  on  purpose. 
AucH.  Cousin,!  think  thy  heart  was 

never  coward, 
Andstrange  itseemsthy  tongueshould 

take  such  semblance. 
I  *ve  heard  of  many  a  loud-mouth*d, 

noisy  braggart, 
Whose  hand  gave  feeble  sanction  to 

his  tongue ; 
But  thou  art  one  whose  heart  can  think 

bold  things, 
Whose  hand  can  act  them,  but  who 

shrinks  to  speak  them  I 
Gir.  And  if  I  speak  them  not,  'tis 

that  I  shame 
To  tell  thee  of  the  calumnies  that  load 

thee. 
Things    loudly    spoken  at   the   city 

Cross, 
Things    closely    whisper'd    in    our 

Sovereign's  ear. 


Things  which  the  plumed  lord  and 

flat-capp'd  citizen 
Do    circulate    amid    their    different 

ranks — 
Thingsfalse,  no  doubt ;  but,  falsehoods 

while  I  deem  them. 
Still  honouring  thee,  I  ahun  the  odious 

topic 
AucH.  Shun  it  not,  cousin;   'tis  a 

friend's  best  office 
To  bring  the  news  we  hear  unwillingly. 
The  sentinel,  who  tells  the  foe's  ap- 
proach. 
And  wakes  the  sleeping  camp,  does 

but  his  duty : 
Be  thou  as  bold  in  telling  me  of  danger, 
As  I  shall  be  in  facing  danger  told  of. 
GiP.  I  need  not  bid  thee  recollect 

the  death-feud 
That  raged  so  long  betwixt  thy  house 

and  Cassilis ; 
I  need  not  bid  thee  recollect  the  league, 
When  royal  James  himself  stood  me- 
diator 
Between  thee  and  Earl  Gilbert 
AucH.  Call  you  these  news  ?    You 

might  as  well  have  told  me 
That  old  King  Coil  Is  dead, and  graved 

at  Kylesfeld. 
I  *11  help  thee  out :  King  James  com- 
manded us 
Henceforth  to  live  in  peace,  made  us 

clasp  hands  too. 
O,  sir,  when  such  an  union  hath  been 

made. 
In  heart  and  hand  coigoining  mortal 

foes. 
Under  a  monarch's  royal  mediation, 
The  league  is   not  forgotten.    And 

with  this 
What  is  there  to  be  told  ?   The  king 

commanded — 
*  Be  friends.'    No  doubt  we  were  so — 

who  dare  doubt  it  ? 
GiP.  You  speak  but  half  the  tale. 
AucH.  By  good  Saint  Trimon,  but 

I  '11  tell  the  whole  ! 

H  h  3 
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There  is  no  terror  in  the  tale  for  me  : 
Go  speak  of  ghosts  to  children  1    This 

Earl  Gilbert 
(Gbd  sain  him)  loved  Heaven's  peace 

as  well  as  I  did, 
And  we  were  wondrous  friends  when- 
e'er we  met 
At  church  or  market,  or  in  burrows 

town. 
'Midst  this,  our  good  Lord  Gilbert, 

Earl  of  Cassilis, 
Takes  purpose  he  would  journey  forth 

to  Edinburgh. 
The  King  was  doling  gifts  of  abbey- 
lands. 
Good  things  that  thrifty  house  was 

wont  to  fish  for. 
Our  mighty  Earl  forsakes  his  sea- 

washM  castle. 
Passes  our  borders  some  four  miles 

from  hence ; 
And,  holding  it  unwholesome  to  be 

fasters 
Long  after  sunrise,  lo !   the  Earl  and 

train 
Dismount  to  rest  their  nags  and  eat 

their  breakfast. 
The  morning  rose,  the  small  birds 

caroird  sweetly. 
The  corks  were  drawn,   the  paity 

brooks  incision, 
His  lordship  jests,  his  train  are  choked 

with  laughter. 
When,— wondrous  change  of  cheer; 

and  most  unlook'd  for  1 
Strange  epilogue  to  bottle  and  to  baked 

meat ! — 
Flash'd  from  the  greeawood  half  a 

score  of  carabines. 
And  the  good  Earl  of  Cassilis,  in  his 

breakfast, 
Had  nooning,  dinner,8Upper,aUatonce, 
Even  in  the  morning  that  he  closed 

his  journey : 
And  the  grim  sexton,  for  his  chamberlain. 
Made  him  the  bed  which  rests  the 
head  for  ever. 


GiF.  Told  with  much  spirit,  < 

Some  there  are 
Would  add  and  in  a  tone  resembling 

triumph. 
And  wotild  that  with  these  long  estab- 
lished facts 
My  tale  began  and  ended  !  I  must  tdl 

you 
That  eviUdeeming  censures  of  the 

events, 
Both  at  the  time  and   now,   throw 

blame  on  thee. 
Time,  place,  and  circumstance,  they 

say,  proclaim  thee. 
Alike,  the  author  of  that  moming*s 

ambush. 
AucH.    Ay,   'tis  an   old   belief  in 

Carrick  here. 
Where  natives  do  not  alv^ays  die  in 

bed, 
That  if  a  Kennedy  shall  not  attain 
Methuselah's  last  span,  a  Mure  has 

slain  him. 
Such  is  the  general  creed  of  all  their 

dan. 
Thank  Heaven  that  they  *re  bound  to 

prove  the  charge 
They  are  so  prompt  in  making.     They 

have  clamour*d 
Enough  of  this  before,  to  show  their 

malice. 
Butvirhat  said  these  coward  pickthanks 

when  I  came 
Before  the  King,  before  the  Justicers, 
Rebutting    all  their  calumnies,  and 

daring  them 
To  show  that  I  knew  aught  of  CassiHs' 

journey, 
Which  way  he  meant  to  travel,  where 

to  halt? 
Without  which  knowledge  I  possessed 

no  means 
To  dress  an  ambush  for  him.  Did  I  not 
Defy  the  assembled  clan  of  Kennedys 
To  show,  by  proof  direct  or  inferential. 
Wherefore  they  slander'd  me  with  this 
foul  charge  f 
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My  gauntlet  rung  before  them  in  the 

court, 
And  I  did  dare  the  best  of  them  to  lift  it, 
And  prove  such  charge  a  true  one. 

Did  I  not? 
GiF.  I  saw  your  gauntlet  lie  before 

the  Kennedys, 
Wholook'd  on  it  as  men  do  on  an  adder, 
Longing  to  crush,  and  yet  afraid  to 

grasp  it. 
Not    an    eye   sparkled,    not   a   foot 

advanced. 
No  arm  was  stretch'd  to  lift  the  fieital 

symbol. 
AucH.    Then    wherefore    do    the 

hildings  murmur  now? 
Wish  they  to  see  again,  how  one  bd^ 

Mure 
Can  baffle  and  defy  their  assembled 

valour? 
Gir.  No ;  but  they  speak  of  evidence 

suppressed. 
AucH.     Suppress'd!      What    evi- 
dence?—by  whom  suppressed? 
What  Willo'-Wisp,   what   idiot   of 

a  witness. 
Is  he  to  whom  they  trace  an  empty 

voice. 
But  cannot  show  his  person  ? 

GiF.  They  pretend, 

With  the  King's  leave,  to  bring  it  to 

atHal; 
Averring  that  a  lad,  named  Quentin 

Blane, 
Brought  thee  a  letter  from  the  mur- 
dered Earl, 
With  friendly  greetings,  telling  of  his 

journey. 
The  hour  which  he  set  forth,   the 

place  he  halted  at 
Affording  thee  the  means  to  form  the 

ambush, 
Of  which    your   hatred    made    the 

application. 
AucH.   A  prudent  Earl,  indeed,  if 

such  his  practice. 
When  dealing  with  a  recent  enemy ! 


And  what  should  he  propose  by  such 
strange  confidence 

In  one  who  sought  it  not? 
Gir.  His  purposes  were  kindly ,  say 
the  Kennedys — 

Desiring  you  would  meet  him  where 
he  halted. 

Offering  to  undertake  whatever  com- 
missions 

You  listed  trust  him  with,  for  court 
or  dty : 

And,  thus  apprised  of  Cassilis'  pur- 
posed journey, 

And  of  his  halting- place,  you  placed 
the  ambush. 

Prepared  the  homicides 

AucH.  They're  free  to  say  their 
pleasure.    They  are  men 

Of  the  new  court ;  and  I  am  but  a 
fragment 

Of  stout  old  Morton's  faction.     It  is 
reason 

That  such  as  I  be  rooted  from  the  earth 

That  they  may  have  full  room    to 
spread  their  branches. 

No  doubt,  'tis  easy  to  find  strolling 
vagrants 

To  prove  whate'er  they  prompt.    This 
Quentin  Blane — 

Did  you  not  call  him  so  ? — why  comes 
he  now  ? 

And  wherefore  not  before  ?   Th is  must 
be  answer'd ! 

{Abruptly.)  Where  is  he  now  ? 
GiF.  Abroad,  they  say ;  kidnapped. 

By  you  kidnapp'd,  that  he  might  die 
in  Flanders. 

But  orders  have  been  sent  for  hb  dis- 
charge, 

And  his  transmission  hither. 

AucH.  {assuming  an  air  of  com- 
posure). When  they  produce  such 
witness,  cousin  Gifibrd, 

We  *11  be  prepared  to  meet  it.    In  the 
meanwhile. 

The  King  dotH  ill  to  throw  his  royal 
sceptre 

Hh  5 
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In  the  accuser's  scale,  ere  he  can  know 
How  justice  shall  incline  it. 

Gir.  Our  sage  prince 

Resents,  it  may  be,  less  the  death  of 

Cassilis, 
Than  he  is  angry  that  the  feud  should 

bum, 
After  his  royal  voice  had  said   *Be 

quench'd  * : 
Thus    urging    prosecution    less    for 

slaughter, 
Than  that,   being  done  against  the 

King's  command, 
Treason  is  mixM  with  homicide. 
AucH.    Ha!    ha!    most   true,    my 

cousin. 
Why,  well  considered,  'tis  a  crime  so 

great 
To  slay  one's  enemy,  the  King  for- 
bidding it. 
Like    parricide,    it    should    be   held 

impossible. 
'Tis  just  as  if  a  wretch  retained  the  evil. 
When  the  King's  touch  had  bid  the 

sores  be  heaPd ; 
And  such  a  crime  merits  the  stake  at 

least. 
What  1  can  there  be  within  a  Scottish 

bosom 
A  feud  so  deadly,  that  it  kept  its  ground 
When  the  King  said  Be  friends  !     It 

is  not  credible. 
Were  I  King  James>  I  never  would 

believe  it : 
I  'd  rather  think  the  story  all  a  dream. 
And  that  there  was  no  friendship, 

feud,  nor  journey. 
No  halt,  no  ambush,  and  no  Earl  of 

Cassilis, 
Than   dream   anointed   Mi^esty  has 

wrong! 
Gir.  Speak  within  door,  coz, 
AucH.     O,  true!     i^aside).   I  shall 

betray  myself 
Even  to  this  halfbred  fool.    I  must 

have  room, 
Room  for  an  instant,  or  I  suffocate. 


Cousin,    I    prithee    call    our  Philip 

hither — 
Forgive    me!    'twere   more   meet  I 

summoned  him 
Myself;  but  then  the  sight  of  yonder 

revel 
Would  chafe  my  blood,  and  I  have 

need  of  coolness. 
GiF.  I  understand  thee:  I  win  bring 

him  straight  [Ex^. 

AucH.  And  if  thou  dost,  he 's  lost 

his  ancient  trick 
To  fathom,  as  he  wont,  his  five>ptnt 

flagons. 
This  space  is  mine :  O  for  the  power 

to  fill  it. 
Instead  of  senseless  rage  and  empty 

curses. 
With  the  dark  spell  which  witches 

learn  from  fiends. 
That  smites  the  object  of  their  hate  ahr. 
Nor  leaves  a  token  of  its  mystic  action. 
Stealing  the  soul  from  out  the  on- 
scathed  body. 
As   lightning   melts    the  blade,  nor 

harms  the  scabbard! 
'Tis  vain  to  wish  for  it !     Each  curse 

of  mine 
Falls  to  the  ground*  as  harmless  as 

the  arrows 
Which  children  shoot  at  stars !    The 

time  for  thought, 
If  thought  could  aught  avail  me,  mdts 

away. 
Like  to  a  snowball  in  a  schoolboy's 

hand, 
That  melts  the  fiister  the  more  close 

he  grasps  it ! 
If  I  had  time,  this  Scottish  Solomon, 
Whom  some  call  son  of  David  the 

Musician ', 
Might  find  it  perilous  work  to  march 

to  Carrick. 
There 's  many  a  feud  still  dumberiog 

in  its  ashes, 
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Whose  embers  are  yet  red.     Nobles 

we  have, 
Stout  as  old  Giaysteely  and  as  hot  as 

Bothwell ; 
Here  too  are  castles  look  from  crags 

as  high 
On  seas  as  wide  as  Logan's.    So  the 

King- 
Pshaw  !  He  is  here  again. 

EMter  GiPPORD. 

GiF.  I  heard  you  name 

The  King,   my  kinsman;  know,   he 

comes  not  hither. 
AucH.  {affecting  indiffermce).  Nay, 

then  we  need  not  broach  our 

barrels,  cousin. 
Nor  purchase  us  new  jerkins.    Comes 

not  Philip  t 
GiF.  Yes,  sir.    He  tarries  but  to 

drink  a  service 
To  his  good  friends  at  parting. 

AucH.  Friends  for  the  beadle  or 

the  sheriff-officer. 
Well,  let  it  pass.    Who  comes,  and 

how  attended. 
Since  James  designs  not  westward  ? 
GiF.  O  you  shall  have,  instead,  his 

functionary,  fiery 
George   Home    that   was,   but    now 

Dunbar's  great  Earl ; 
He  leads  a  royal  host,   and  comes 

to  show  you 
How  he  distributes  justice  on   the 

Border, 
Where  judge  and  hangman  oft  reverse 

their  office. 
And  the  noose  does  its  work  before 

the  sentence. 
But  I  have  said  my  tidings  best  and 

worst. 
None  but  yourself  can  know  what 

course  the  time 
And  peril  may  demand.    To  lift  your 

banner. 
If  I  might  be  a  judge,  were  desperate 

game: 


Ireland  and  Galloway  offer  you  con- 
venience 

For  flight,  if  flight  be  thought  the 
better  remedy ; 

To  face  the  court  requires  the  con- 
sciousness 

And  confidence  of  innocence.  You 
alone 

Can  judge  if  you  possess  these  at- 
tributes. [A  fioisgbehmd  the  scenes. 
AucH.  Philip,  I  think,  has  broken 
up  his  revels ; 

His  ragged  regiment  are  dispersing 
them, 

Well  liquor'd,  doubtless.  They're 
disbanded  soldiers, 

Or  some  such  vagabonds.  Here  comes 
the  gallant. 

Enter  Phiup.  He  has  a  buff-coat  and 
head-piece,  wears  a  sword  and  dagger, 
with  pistols  at  his  girdle.  He  appears 
to  be  affected  by  liquor,  but  to  be  by 
no  means  intoxicated. 

AucH.  You  scarce  have  been  made 

known  to  one  another, 
Although  you  sate  together  at  the 

board. 
Son  Philip,  know  and  prize  our  cousin 

Gifford. 
Phi.  {tasting  thewine  on  the  tabU),  If 

you  had  prized  him,  sir,  you  had 

been  loth 
To  have  welcomed  him  in   bastard 

Alicant: 
I'll  make  amends,  by   pledging  his 

good  journey 
In  glorious  Burgundy.     The  stirrup- 
cup,  ho ! 
And  bring  my  cousin's  horses  to  the 

court. 
AucH.  {drawing  him  aside).     The 

stirrup-cup?    He  doth  not  ride 

to-night  1 
Shame  on  such  churlish  conduct  to 

a  kinsman ! 
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Phi.  {aside  to  hisfitther),  I  'vc  news 

of  pressing  import. 
Send  the  fool  ofif.     Stay,  I  will  start 

him  for  you. 
{To  GiF.)  Yes,  my  kind  cousin,  Bur- 
gundy is  better, 
On  a  night-ride,  to  those  who  thread 

our  moors, 
And  we  may  deal   it  freely  to   our 

friends. 
For  we  came  freely  by  it.    Yonder 

ocean 
Rolls  many  a  purple  cask  upon  our 

shore. 
Rough    with    embossM   shells    and 

shagged  sea-weed, 
When  the  good  skipper  and  his  care- 
ful crew 
Have  had  their  latest  earthly  draught 

of  brine. 
And  gone  to  quench,  or  to  endure 

their  thirst. 
Where    nectar's    plenty,    or    even 

water 's  scarce. 
And  fater'd  to  the  parched  crew  by 

drops. 
AucH.  Thou  'rt  mad,  son  Philip ! — 

Gifibrd  *s  no  intruder, 
That  we  should  rid   him   hence  by 

such  wild  rants : 
My  kinsman  hither  rode  at  his  own 

danger. 
To  tell  us  that  Dunbar  is  hasting  to  us. 
With  a  strong  force,  and  with  the 

King's  commission, 
To  enforce  against  our  house  a  hate- 
ful charge. 
With  every  measure  of  extremity. 
Phi.  And  is  this  all  that  our  good 

cousin  tells  us  ? 
I     can    say    more,    thanks    to    the 

ragged  regiment, 
With  whose  good  company  you  have 

upbraided  me ; 
On  whose  authority,  I  tell  thee,  cousin, 
Dunbar  is  here  already. 
GiF.  Already  ? 


Phi.  Yes,   gentle  coz.     And  yon, 

my  sire,  be  hasty 
In  what  you  think  to  do. 
AucH.  I  think  thou  darest  not  jest 

on  such  a  subject. 
Where  hadst  thou  these  fell  tidings? 
Phi.  Where  you,  too,  might  have 

heard  them,  noble  father. 
Save  that  your  ears,  naU'd  to  our 

kinsman's  lips. 
Would  list  no  coarser  accents.    O, 

my  soldiers. 
My  merry  crew  of  vagabonds,  for  ever! 
Scum  of  the  Netherlands,  and  washM 

ashore 
Upon  this  coast  like  unregarded  sea- 
weed. 
They  had   not  been  two  hours  on 

Scottish  land, 
When,  lo !  they  met  a  military  friend. 
An  ancient  fourier,  known  to  them  of 

old, 
Who,  warm'd  by  certain  stoups  of 

searching  wine. 
Informed    his   old    companions    that 

Dunbar 
Left  GUisgow  yesterday,  comes  here 

to-morrow ; 
Himself  he  said,  was  sent  a  spy  before. 
To  view  what  preparations  ^ve  were 

making. 
AucH.  {to  GiF.)  If  this  be  sooth, 

good  kinsman,  thou  must  claim 
To  take  apart  with  us  for  life  and  dea^ 
Or  speed  from  hence,  and  leave  us  to 

our  fortune. 
GiF.  In  such  dilemma. 
Believe  fne,  friend,  I'd  choose  upon 

the  instant ; 
But  I  lack  harness,  and  a  steed  to 

charge  on. 
For  mine  is  overtired,  and,  save  my 

page. 
There 's  not  a  man  to  back  me.    But 

nihie 
To  Kyle,  and  raise  my  vassab  to  your 

aid. 
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Phi.  Twill  be  when  the  rats. 
That  on  these  tidings  ffy  this  house  of 

ours, 
Come  back  to  pay  their  rents.  {Apati.) 
AucH.  Courage,  cousin ! 

Thou  goest  not  hence  ill  mounted  for 

thy  need : 
Full  forty  coursers  feed  in  my  wide 

stalls, 
The  best  of  them  is  yours  to  speed 
your  journey. 
Phi.  Stand  not  on  ceremony,  good 
our  cousin, 
When     safety     signs,     to     shorten 
courtesy. 
GiF.  (Jo    AucH.)     Farewell    then, 
cousin,  for  my  tarrying  here 
Were  ruin  to  m3rself,  small  aid  to 

you; 
Yet  loving  well  your  name  and  family, 

rdiain 

Phi.  Be  gone  ?    that  is  our  object, 
too; 
Kinsman,  adieu. 

[Exii  GiFFORD.  Phiup  calls  after 
him. 

You  yeoman  of  the  stable, 
Give  Master  Gifford  there  my  fleetest 

steed. 
Yon  cut-tail'd  roan  that  trembles  at 
a  spear. 

[Trampling  of  tht  horse   heard 
going  off. 
Hark!    he  departs.     How  swift  the 

dastard  rides, 
To     shun     the     neighbourhood    of 
jeopardy ! 

[He  lays  aside  the  appearance  of 
levity  which  he  has  hUherlo  worn, 
and  says  very  serioudyf 

And  now,  my  father  I 
AucH.  And  now,  my  son  !  thou  *8t 
ta'en  a  perilous  game 
Into    thine    hands,    rejecting    elder 

counsel ; 
How  dost  thou  mean  to  play  it  ? 


Phi.  Sir,  good  gamesters  play  not 
Till  they  review  the  cards  which  fate 

has  dealt  them, 
Computing  thus  the  chances  of  the 

game; 
And  wofully  they   seem   to  weigh 

against  us. 
Auch.  Exile  *8  a  passing  ill,  and 

may  be  borne ; 
And    when    Dunbar    and    all     his 

myrmidons 
Are  eastward  tum*d.  we  'U  seize  our 

own  again. 
Phi.  Would  that  were  all  the  risk 

we  had  to  stand  to ! 
But  more  and  *vorse.    A  doom    of 

treason,  forfeiture, 
Death  to  ourselves,  dishonour  to  our 

house, 
Is  what  the  stem  Justiciary  menaces ; 
And,  fatally  for  us,  he  hath  the  means 
To  make  his  threatenings  good. 
Auch.  It  cannot  be.     I  tell  thee, 

there 's  no  force 
In  Scottish  law  to  raze  a  house  like 

mine. 
Coeval  with  the  time  the  Lords  of 

Galloway 
Submitted   them   unto   the   Scottish 

sceptre. 
Renouncing   rights   of  Tanistry  and 

Brehon. 
Some  dreams  they  have  of  evidence, 

some  suspicion. 
But  old  Montgomery  knows  my  pur- 
pose well, 
And  long  before  their  mandate  reach 

the  camp 
To  crave  the  presence  of  this  mighty 

witness, 
He  will  be  fitted  with  an  answer  to  it. 
Phi.  Father,  what  we  call  great,  is 

often  ruin'd 
By    means    so    ludicrously    dispro- 

portioned. 
They  make  me  think  upon  the  gunner's 

linstock, 
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Which,  yielding  forth  a  light  about 

the  size 
And  semblance  of  the  glowworm,  yet 

applied 
To  powder,  blew  a  palace  into  atoms, 
Sent  a  young  King — a  young  Queen's 

mate  at  least — 
Into  the  air,   as  high  as  e*er  flew 

night-hawk. 
And  made  such  wild  work  in  the 

realm  of  Scotland, 
As  they  can  tell  who  heard ;  and  you 

were  one 
Who  saw,  perhaps,  the  night-flight 

which  began  it 
AucH.  If  thou  hast  nought  to  speak 

but  drunken  folly, 
I  cannot  listen  longer. 
Phi.  I  will  speak  brief  and  sudden. 

There  is  one 
Whose  tongue  to  us  has  the  same 

perilous  force 
Which    Bothwell's   powder   had   to 

Kirk  of  Field ; 
One  whose  least  tones»  and  those  but 

peasant  accents, 
Could  rend  the  roof  from   ofi*  our 

fathers'  castle. 
Level  its  tallest  turret  with  its  base ; 
And  he  that  doth  possess  this  won- 
drous power 
Sleeps  this  same  night  not  five  miles 

distant  from  us. 
AucH.  {who  had  looked  on  Phiup 

wUh  much  apptaranct  o/astonish- 

nunt  and  doubt,  excUnms)  Then 

thou  art  mad  indeed  1     Ha!  ha! 

I  'm  glad  on 't. 
I'd   purchase  an  escape  from  what 

I  dread. 
Even  by  the  frenzy  of  my  only  son  I 
Phi.  I  thank  you,  but  agree  not  to 

the  bargain. 
You  rest  on  what  yon  civet  cat  has 

said: 
Yon  silken  doublet,  stuflPd  with  rotten 

straw, 


Told  you  but  lyilf  the  truth,  and  knew 

no  more. 
But  my  good  vagrants  had  a  perfect 

tale: 
They  told  me,  little  judging  the  im- 
portance, 
That  Quentin  Blane  had  been  dis- 
charged with  them. 
They  told  me,  that  a  quarrel  lu^>p*d 

at  landing, 
And  that  the  youngster  and  an  ancient 

seiigeant 
Had  left  their  company,  and  taken 

refuge 
In  Chapeldonan,  where  our  ranger 

dwells; 
They  saw  him  scale  the  cliff  on  which 

it  stands, 
Ere  they  were  out  of  sight ;  the  old 

man  with  him. 
And  therefore  laugh  no  more  at  me 

as  mad; 
But  laugh,  if  thou  hast  list  for  merri- 
ment. 
To  think  he  stands  oo  the  same  land 

with  us. 
Whose  absence  thou  wouldst  deem 

were  cheaply  purchased 
With  thy  soul's  ransom  and  thy  body's 

danger. 
AucH.  'Tis  then  a  fatal  truth !  Tbon 

art  no  yelper 
To  open  rashly  on  so  wild  a  scent ; 
Thou  *rt  the  young  bloodhound,  whidi 

careers  and  springs. 
Frolics  and  fawns,  as  if  the  friend  of 

nuin. 
But  seizes  on  his  victim  like  a  tiger. 
Phl  No  matter  what  I  am — I'm  as 

you  bred  me ; 
So  let  that  pass  till  there  be  time  to 

mend  me. 
And  let  us  speak  like  men,  and  to  the 

purpose. 
This  object  of  our  fear  and  of  our  dread, 
Since  such  our  pride  must  own  him, 
I  sleeps  to-night 
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Within  our   power: — to-morrow  in 

Dimbai^s, 
And  we  are  then  his  victims. 
AucH.  He  is  in  ours  to-night 
Phi.  He  is.    I  '11  answer  that  Mac- 

Lellan  's  trusty. 
AucH.  Yet  he  replied  to  you  to-day 

full  rudely. 
Phi.  Yes!     The  poor  knave  has 

got  a  handsome  wife. 
And  is  gone  mad  with  jealousy. 
Aucu.  Fool!    When  we  need  the 

utmost  fiaith,  allegiance, 
Obedience,   and  attachment    in    our 

vassals, 
Thy  wild  intrigues  pour  gall  into  their 

hearts, 
And  turn  their  love  to  hatred ! 

Phi.  Most  reverend  sire,  you  talk 

of  ancient  morals, 
PreachM  on  by  Knox,  and  practised 

by  Glencaim;* 
Respectable,   indeed,   but  somewhat 

musty 
In  these  our  modepn  nostrils.    In  our 

days. 
If  a  young  baron  chance  to  leave  his 

vassal 
The  sole  possessor  of  a  handsome  wife, 
'Tis  sign  he  loves  his  follower ;  and, 

if  not, 
He  loves  his  follower's  wife,  which 

often  proves 
The  surer  bond  of  patronage.    Take 

either  case : 


I  Alexander,  fifth  Earl  of  Glencairo.  for  dMnction 
called  *Tbe  Good  Earl.'  was  amoog  the  first  of  the 
peers  of  Scotland  who  concurred  in  the  Refbnnation, 
m  aid  of  which  he  acted  a  coospicuotts  part,  in  the 

^trr-p'-'— — '"■  *"^h  r^'  fi^  T-wnrrt  nr^**^  T~t.     in  n  TTnon- 
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He  died  in  1574. 


Favour  flows  in  of  course,  and  vassals 

rise. 
AucH.  Philip,  this  is  infamous, 
And,  what  is  worse,  impolitic.     Take 

example : 
Break  not  God's  laws  or  man's  for 

each  temptation 
That  youth  and  blood  suggest     I  am 

a  man — 
A  weak  and  erring  man;   full  well 

thou  know'st 
That   I  may  hardly  term  myself  a 

pattern 
Even  to  my  son ;  yet  thus  far  will  I 

say, 
I  never  swerved  from  my  integrity. 
Save  at  the  voice  of  strong  necessity. 
Or  such  overpowering  view  of  high 

advantage 
As  wise  men  liken  to  necessity, 
In    strength    and    force    compulsive. 

No  one  saw  me 
Exchange    my    reputation    for    my 

pleasure. 
Or  do  the  DeviPs  work  without  his 

wages. 
I  practised  prudence,  and  paid  tax  to 

virtue. 
By  following  her  behests,  save  where 

strong  reason 
Compeird    a    deviation.     Then,     if 

preachers 
At  times  look'd  sour,  or  elders  shook 

their  heads, 
They  could  not  term  my  walk  irre- 
gular; 
For  I  ^tood  up  still  for  the  worthy 

cause, 
A  pillar,  though  a  flaw'd  one,  of  the 

altar. 
Kept   a   strict  walk,   and   led   three 

hundred  horse. 
Phi.  Ah,  these  three  hundred  horse 

in  such  rough  times 
Were     better    commendation    to    a 

party 
Than  all  your  efforts  at  hypocrisy. 
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Betray'd    so    oft    by    avarice    and 

ambition. 
And   dragged  to  open  shame.    But, 

righteous  &ther. 
When  sire  and  son  unite  in  mutual 

crime, 
And  join  their  efforts  to  the  same 

enormity. 
It  is  no  time  to  measure  other's  faults, 
Or  fix  the  amount  of  each.    Most 

moral  lather, 
Think  if  it  be  a  moment  now  to  weigh 
The  vices  of  the  Heirof  Auchindrane, 
Or  take  precaution  that  the  andent 

house 
Shall  have  another  heir  tl^an  the  sly 

courtier 
That's  gaping  for  the  forfeiture. 
AucH.      Well     disappoint     him, 
PhUip.— 
We'll  disappoint  him  yet.  It  is  a  folly, 
A  wilful  cheat,  to  cast  our  eyes  behind. 
When    time,    and    the    fast    flitting 

opportunity. 
Call  loudly,  nay,  compel  us  to  look 

forward: 
Why   are  we  not  already  at  BCac- 

Lellan's, 
Since  there  the  victim  sleeps  ? 

Phi.  Nay,  soft,  I  pray  thee. 

I  had  not  made  your  piety  my  con- 
fessor. 
Nor  enter'd  in  debate  on  these  sage 

councils. 
Which  you  're  more  like  to  give  than 

I  to  profit  by. 
Could  I   have  used  the  time  more 

usefully ; 
But  first  an  interval  must  pass  between 
The  fate  of  Quentin  and  the  litUe 

artifice 
That  shall  detach  him  from  his  comrade, 
The  stout  old  soldier  that  I  told  you  of. 
AucH.     How   work    a    point    so 

difficult,  so  dangerous ! 
Phi.    *Tis   cared  for.     Mark,   my 
father,  the  convenience 


Arising   from    mean   company.    My 

agents 
Are  at  my  hand,  like  a  good  workiiMn*s 

tools. 
And  if  I  mean  a  mischief,  ten  to  one 
That  they  anticipate  the  deed  and 

guilt 
Well  knowing  this,  when  fint  the 

vagrant's  tattle 
Gave  me  the  hint  that  Quentin  was  so 

near  OS, 
Instant  I  sent  Macf.ellan,  with  strong 

charges 
To  stop  him  for  the  night,  and  bring 

me  word. 
Like  an  accomplish'd  spy,  how  afl 

things  stood. 
Lulling  the  enemy  into  security. 
AucH.  Therewas  a  prudent:  genexal! 
Phi.    MacLellan  went  and  came 

within  the  hour. 
The  jealous  bee,  which  buzzes  in  his 

nightcap. 
Had    humm'd    to    him    this    fiellov, 

Quentin  Blane, 
Had    been    in    schoolboy    days    an 

humble  lover 
Of  his  own  pretty  wife — 
AucH.  Most  fortunate ! 
The  knave  will  be  more  (Mpompt  to 

serve  our  purpose. 
Pm.    No    doubt    on't.     'Bfid   the 

tidings  he  brought  back 
Was  one  of  some  importance.     The 

old  man 
Is  flush  of  dollars ;  this  I  caused  hxa 

tell 
Among  his  comrades,  who  became  as 

eager 
To  have  him  in  their  company,  as  e'er 
They  had  been  wild  to  part  with  hin. 

And  in  brief  space, 
A  letter's  framed   by  an   old  hand 

amongst  them, 
Familiar  with  such  feats.     It  bore  the 

name 
And  character  of  old  Montgomeiy, 
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Whom  he  might  wdl  suppose  at  no 

great  distance. 
Commanding  his  old  Sergeant  Hilde- 

brand, 
By  all  the  ties  of  late  authority, 
Conjuring  him  by  ancient  soldiership, 
To  hasten  to  his  mansion  instantly, 
On  business  of  high  import,  with  a 

charge 
To  come  alone. 

AucH.  Well,  he  sets  out,  I  doubt 

it  not :  what  follows  ? 
Phi.  I  am  not  curious  into  others' 

practices ; 
So  fair  I  'm  an  economist  in  guilt. 
As  you  my  sire  advise.    But  on  the 

road 
To  old  Montgomery's  he  meets  his 

comrades. 
They  nourish  grudge  against  him  and 

his  dollars, 
And  things  may  hap,  which  counsel, 

Ieam*d  in  law. 
Call    robbery  and    murder.    Should 

he  live. 
He  has  seen  nought  that  we  would 

hide  from  him. 
AucH.  Who    carries    the    forged 

letter  to  the  veteran  ? 
Phi.  Why,   Niel  MacLellan,  who 

retum'd  again 
To  his  own  tower,  as  if  to  pass  the 

night  there. 
They  passM  on  him,  or  tried  to  pass, 

a  story. 
As    if   they   wish'd    the    sergeant's 

company. 
Without  the  young    comptroller's-' 

that  is  Quentin's, 
And  he   became  an  agent   of  their 

plot, 
That  he  might  better  carry  on   our 


AucH.  There 's  life  in  it ;  yes,  there 
is  life  in 't. 
And  we  will  have  a  mounted  party 
ready 


To  scour  the  moors  in  quest  of  the 

banditti 
That  kill'd  the  poor  old  man  ;  they 

shall  die  instantly. 
Dunbar  shall  see  us  use  sharp  justice 

here. 
As  well  as  he  in  Teviotdale.    You 

are  sure 
You  gave  no  hint  nor  impulse  to  their 

purpose? 
Phi.  It  needed    not     The  whole 

pack  oped  at  once 
Upoi)  the  scent  of  dollars.    But  time 

comes 
When  I  must  seek  the  tower,  and  act 

with  Niel 
What  farther 's  to  be  done. 
AucH.  Alone  with  him  thou  goest 

not :  he  bears  grudge. 
Thou    art  my  only  son,   and  on   a 

night  * 

When  such  wild  passions  are  so  free 

abroad, 
When  such  wild  deeds  are  doing,  'tis 

but  natural 
I  guarantee  thy  safety.     1 11  ride  with 

thee. 
Phi.  E'en  as  you  will,  my  lord. 

But,  pardon  me  I 
If  you  will  come,  let  us  not  have 

a  word 
Of  conscience,  and  of  pity,  and  for- 
giveness ; 
Fine  words  to-morrow,  out  of  place 

to-night. 
Take  counsel  then,  leave  all  this  work 

to  me ; 
Call  up  your    household,    make    fit 

preparation. 
In  love  and  peace,  to  welcome  this 

Earl  Justiciar, 
As  one  that 's  free  of  guilt.    Go,  deck 

the  castle 
As  for  an  honour'd  guest.   Hallow  the 

chapel 
(If  they  have  power  to  hallow  it)  with 

thy  prayers. 
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Let  me  ride  forth  alone,  and  ere  the 

sun 
Comes    o*er   the    eastern  hiO,  thou 

shalt  accost  him — 
*  Now  do  thy  worst,  thou  oft-returning 

spy, 

Here 's  nought  thou  canst  discover.' 
AucH.  Yet  goest  thou   not  alone 
with  that  MacLellan  I 

He  deems  thou  bearest  will  to  injure 
him, 

And  seek'st  occasion  suiting  to  such 
wiU. 

Philip,  thou  art  irreverent,  fierce,  ill- 
nurtured, 

Stain'd  with  low  vices,  which  disgust 
a  father ; 

Yet  ridest  thou  not  alone  with  yonder 


Come  weal  come  woe,  myself  vnll  go 

with  thee. 

[Exii,  andcaUs  to  hors4  bthmd  tkg 
scent, 
Phil,  {ahus).    Now  would  I  give 

my  fleetest  horse  to  know 
What   sudden  thought    roused   this 

paternal  care, 
And  if  His  on  his  own  account  or 

mine. 
'Tis  true,  he  hath  the  deepest  share 

in  all 
That 's  likely  now  to  hap,  or  which 

has  happened. 
Yet  strong  through  Nature's  universal 

reign 
The  link  which  binds  the  parent  to 

the  offspring : 
The  she-wolf  knows  it,  and  the  tigress 

owns  it. 
So  that  dark  man,  who,  shunning 

what  is  vicious, 
Ne'er  tum'd  aside  from  an  atrocity, 
Hath  still  some    care    left    for    his 

hapless  oflbpring. 
Therefore  'tis  meet,  though  wayward, 

light,  and  stubborn. 
That  I  should  do  for  him  all  that  a  son 


Can  do  for  sire;  and,  his  dark  wisdon 

join'd 
To  influence  my  bold  courses,  'twill 

be  hard 
To  break  bur  mutual  purpose. — Hones 

there!  [ExiL 


ACT  in. 
Scene  I. 

It  is  moonlight.  The  scene  is  the  Beath 
beneaih  the  Tower  which  was  exhMei 
in  the  first  scene^  but  the  Vessel  is  gome 
from  her  anchorage.  AucHiNDaAXX 
emd  Philip,  as  if  dismounted  from 
their  horses  f  come  forward  cautumsfy. 

Phi.  The  nags  are  safely  stow'd; 

their  noise  might  scare  him. 
Let  them  be  safe,  and  ready  whea 

we  need  them : 
The  business  is  but  short.     We*ll  aSi 

MacLellan, 
To  wake  him,  and  in  quiet  bring  him 

forth. 
If  he  be  so  disposed,  for  here  are 

waters 
Enough  to  drown,  and  sand  enough 

to  cover  him. 
But  if  he  hesitate,  or  fear  to  meet  us. 
By  heaven  I  *11  deal  on  him  in  Chapd- 

donan 
With  i^y  own  hand  I 
AucH.  Too  furious  boy  I   alarm  or 

noise  undoes  us ; 
Our  practice  must  be  silent  as  'tis 

sudden. 
Bethink  thee  that  conviction  of  this 

slaughter 
Confirms  the  veiy  worst  of  accosatioiis 
Our  foes  can  bring  against  us.    Where- 
fore should  we, 
Who  by  our  birth  and  fbrtiuie  mate 

with  nobles, 
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And  are  allied  with   them,  take  this 

lad's  life, 
His  peasant  life,  unless  to  quash  his 

evidence, 
Taking  such  pains  to  rid  him  from  the 

world, 
Who  would,  if  spared,  have    fix'd 

a  crime  upon  us  ? 
Phi.  Well,  I  do  own  me   one  of 

those  wise  folks, 
Who  think  that  when  a  deed  of  fate 

is  planned, 
The  execution  cannot  be  too  rapid. 
But  do  we  still  keep  purpose?   Is't 

determined 
He  sails    for   Ireland,  and    without 

a  wherry  t 
Salt  water  is  his  passport ;  is  it  not  so  ? 
AucH.  I  would  it  could  be  other- 
wise. 
Might    he    not    go    there  while    in 

life  and  limb. 
And  breathe  his  span  out  in  another 

air? 
Many  seek  Ulster  never  to  return ; 
Why  might  this  wretched  youth  not 

hari>our  there  ? 
Phi.  With  all  my  heart.    It  is  small 

honour  to  me 
To  be  the  agent  in  a  work  like  this. 
Yet  this  poor  caitiff,  having  thrust 

himself 
Into  the  secrets  of  a  noble  house 
And  twined  himself  so  closely  with 

our  safety, 
That  we  must  perish,  or  that  he  must 

die, 
1 11  hesitate  as  little  on  the  action. 
As  I  would  do  to  slay  the  animal 
'Whose    flesh    supplies    my    dinner. 

Tis  as  harmless. 
That  deer  or  steer,  as  is  this  Quentin 

Blane, 
And  not  more  necessary  is  its  death 
To  our  accommodation ;  so  we  slay  it 
Without  a  moment's  pause  or  hesita- 
tion. 


AucH.  'Tis  not,  my  son,  the  feeling 

caird  remorse. 
That  now  lies  tugging  at  this  heart  of 

mine, 
Engendering  thoughts  that  stop  the 

lifted  hand. 
Have  I  not  heard  John  Knox  pour 

forth  his  thunders 
Against  the  oppressor  and  the  man  of 

blood. 
In  accents  of  a  minister  of  vengeance  ? 
Were  not  his  fiery  eyeballs  tum'd  on 

me. 
As  if  he  said  expressly  *  Thou  *rt  the 

man*? 
Yet  did  my  solid  purpose,  as  I  listened, 
Remain  unshakenas  that  massive  rock. 
Phi.    Well,  then,  I'll  understand 

'tis  not  remorse, 
As  'tis  a  foible  little  known  to  thee, 
That  interrupts  thy  purpose.    What, 

then,  is  it  ? 
Is 't  scorn,  or  is 't  compassion  ?  One 

thing 's  certain, — 
Either  the  feeling  must  have  free  in- 
dulgence. 
Or  fully  be  subjected  to  your  reason. 
There  is  no  room   for  these   same 

treacherous  courses 
Which  men  call  moderate  measures. 
We  must  confide  in  Quentin,  or  must 

slay  him. 
AucH.    In  Ireland  he  might  live 

afar  from  us. 
Pm.  Among  Queen  Mary's  faithful 

partisans, 
Your  ancient  enemies,  the  haughty 

Hamiltons, 
The  stem  MacDonnells,  the  resentful 

Gnemes? 
With  these  around   him,  and  with 

Casailis'  death 
Exasperating  them  against  you,  think, 

my  father. 
What  chance  df  Quentin's  silence. 
AucH.  Too  true,  too  true.     He  is 

a  silly  youth,  too, 
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Who  had  not  wit  to  shift  for  his  own 

living, 
A   bashful    lover,    whom    his   rivals 

laug^'d  at; 
Of  pliant  temper,  which  companions 

play'd  on ; 
A  moonlight  waker,  and  a  noontide 

dreamer ; 
A  torturer  of  phrases  into  sonnets. 
Whom  all  might  lead  that  chose  to 

praise  his  rhymes. 
Phi.    I  marvel  that  your  memory 

has  room 
To  hold  so  much  on  such  a  worthless 

subject. 
AucH.  Base  in  himself^  and  yet  so 

strangely  liftk'd 
With  me  and  with  my  fortunes,  that 

I  Ve  studied 
To  read  him  through  and  through,  as 

I  would  read 
Some  paltry  rh3rme  ofvulgar  prophecy. 
Said  to  contain  the  fortunes  of  my 

house; 
And,  let  me  speak  him  truly,  he  is 

grateful, 
Kind,  tractable,  obedient ;  a  child 
Mig^t  kad  him  by  a  thread.   He  shall 

not  die ! 
Phu  Indeed !    Then  have  we  had 

our  midnight  ride 
To  wondrous  Uttle  purpose. 

AucH.  By  the  blue  heaven. 

Thou  shalt  not  murder  him,  cold  selfish 

sensualist! 
Yon   pure  vault  speaks  itl   yonder 

summer  moon. 
With  its  ten  million  sparklers,  cries 

Forbear! 
The  deep  earth  sighs  it  forth — ^Thou 

shalt  not  murder ! 
Thou  shalt  not  mar  the  imnge  of  thy 

Maker  1 
Thou  shalt  not  from  thy  brother  take 

the  Ufe, 
The  precious  gift  which  God  alone 
can  givel 


Phi.    Here  is  a  worthy  guerdoo 

now,  for  stuffing 
His  memory  vHth  old  saws  and  holy 

sayings! 
They  come  upon   him  in  the  veiy 

crisis. 
And  when  his  resolution  should  be 

firmest, 
They  shake  it  like  a  palsy.    Let  it  be. 
He  '11  end  at  last  by  yielding  to  tempu- 

tion, 
Consenting  to  the  thing  which  miBt 

be  done. 
With   more   remorse    the    more  he 

hesitates. 

[7b  his  Father,   who   has  stood 
fixed  after  his  last  speech. 

Well,  sir,  'tis  fitting  you  resolve  at  last. 
How  the  young  clerk  shall  be  disposed 

upon; 
Unless    you    would    ride    home    to 

Auchindrane, 
And  bid  them  rear  the  Maiden  in  the 

court-yard. 
That  when  Dunbar  comes,  he  have 

nought  to  do 
But  bid  us  kiss  the  cushion  and  the 

headsman. 
AucH.  It  is  too  true;  there  is  no 

safety  for  us^ 
Consistent  with  the  unhappy  wretches 

Ufel 
In   Ireland   he  is   sure  to   find   wq 

enemies. 
Axran  I've  proved,  the  Netherlands 

I've  tried. 
But  wilds  and  wars  return  him  onmy 

hands. 
Phi.    Yet  fear  not,  fiuher,  wc'H 

make  surer  work ; 
The  land  has  caves^  the  sea  has  wlnri- 

pools. 
Where  that  which  they  suck  in  retnras 

no  more. 
AuCH.    I  will  know  nought  of  it, 

hard-hearted  boy  1 
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Phi.     Hard-hearted!     Why,      my 

heart  is  soft  as  yours  ; 
But  then  they  must  not  feel  remorse 

at  once, 
"We  can*t  afford  such  wasteful  tender- 
ness: 
I  can  mouth  forth  remorse  as  well  as 

you. 
Be  executioner,  and  I  *11  l>e  chaplain, 
And  say  as  mild  and  moving  things 

as  you  can ; 
But  one  of  us  must  keep  his  steely 

temper. 
AucH.  Do  thou  the  deed^-I  cannot 

look  on  it. 
Phi.    So    be  it!    walk  with    me. 

MacLellan  brings  him. 
The  boat  lies  moor'd  within  that  reach 

of  rock, 
And     'twill     require    our     greatest 

strength  combined 
To  launch  it  from  the  beach.     Mean- 
time, MacLellan 
Brings    our    man    hither.     See    the 

twinkling  light 
That  glances  in  the  tower. 

AucH.  Let  us  withdraw ;  for  should 

he  spy  us  suddenly. 
He  may  suspect  us,  and  alarm  the 

family. 
Phi.  Fear  not ;  MacLellan  has  his 

trust  and  confidence, 
Bought  with  a  few  sweet  words  and 

welcomes  home. 
AucH.     But   think    you   that   the 

Ranger  may  be  trusted  t 
Phi.   I'll  answer  for  him.     Let's 

go  float  the  shallop. 

\_They  go  off,  and  as  they  leave  the 
Stage,  MacLellan  is  seen  de- 
scending from  the  Tower  with 
QuENTiN.  The  former  bears  a 
dark  lantern.  They  come  upon 
the  Stage. 

Mac.  {shotting the lighf),S€>-~htU}f€\y 
done !  That 's  the  last  ledge  of  rocks, 


And  we  are  on  the  sands.     I   have 

broke  your  slumbers 
Somewhat  untimely. 

Que.  Do  not  think  so,  friend. 

These  six  years  past  I  have  been  used 

to  stir 
When  the  r^veill<§   rung;    and  that, 

believe  me, 
Chooses  the  hours  for  rousing  me  at 

random, 
And,  having  given  its  summons,  yields 

no  license 
To  indulge  a  second  slumber.     Nay, 

more,  I  '11  tell  thee. 
That,  like  a  pleased  child,  I  was  e'en 

too  happy 
For  sound  repose. 

Mac.      The  greater  fool  were  you. 
Men  should  enjoy  the  moments  given 

to  slumber ; 
For  who  can  tell  how  soon  may  be  the 

waking. 
Or  where   we  shall    have  leave  to 

sleep  again? 
Que.  The  God  of  Slumber  comes 

not  at  command. 
Last  night  the  blood  danced  merry 

through  my  veins  : 
Instead  of  finding  this  our  land  of 

Carrick 
The  dreary  waste  my  fears  had  appre- 
hended, 
I  saw  thy  wife,  MacLellan,  and  thy 

daughter, 
And  had  a  brother's  welcome ; — saw 

thee,  too, 
Renew'd  my  early  friendship  with  you 

both. 
And  felt  once  more  that  I  had  friends 

and  country. 
So  keen  the  joy  that  tingled  through 

my  system, 
Join'd  with  the  searching  powers  of 

yonder  wine. 
That  I  am  glad  to  leave  my  feverish  lair, 
Although  my  hostess  smooth'd  my 

couch  herself, 
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To  cool  my  brow  upon  this  moonltgfat 

We  were  so   snugly  settled  in  oar 

beach. 

quarters, 

Gaze  on  the  moonlight  dancing  on  the 

With  fuU  intent  to  let  the  son  be  faigii 

waves. 

Ere  we  should  leave  our  beds ;  aod 

Such  scenes  are  wont  to  soothe  me 

first  the  one 

into  melancholy ; 

And  then  the  other  *s  summoned  briefly 

But  such  the  hurry  of  my  spirits  now. 

forth, 

That  every  thing  I  look  on  makes  me 

To  the  old  tune,  «  BUck  Bandsmen 

laug^. 

up  and  march ! ' 

Mac.  I  Ve  seen  but  few  so  game- 

Mac WeU  !  you  shaU  sleep  asan. 

some,  Master  Quentin, 

rely  upon  it, 

Being  roused  from  sleep  so  suddenly 

And  make  up  time  misspent    Mete- 

as  you  were. 

time,  methinks. 

Que.  Why,  there's  the  jest  on't 

You  are  so  merry  on   your  brokec 

Your  old  castle 's  haunted. 

slumbers, 

In  vain  the  host,  in  vain  the  lovely 

You  ask'd  not  why  I  call'd  you. 

hostess. 

Que.                                I  can  goes, 

In  kind  addition  to  all  means  of  rest. 

Youlackmyaidtoseardi  theweirfor 

Add  their  best  wishes  for  our  sound 

seals. 

repose, 

You  lack  my  company  to  stalk  a  deer. 

When  some  hobgoblin  brings  a  press- 

Think you  I  have  forigot  your  sihrai 

ing  message ; 

tasks, 

Montgomery  presently  must  see  his 

Which  oft  you  have  permitted  me  to 

sergeant. 

share, 

And  up  gets  Hildebrand,  and  off  he 

Till  days  that  we  were  rivals! 

trudges. 

Mac                     You  have  memory 

I  can't  but  laugh  to  think  upon  the 

Of  that  too  ? 

grin 

Que.  Like  the  memory  of  a  dreao, 

With  which  he  dord  the  kerchief  he 

Delusion  far  too  exquisite  to  last 

had  twisted 

Mac  You  guess  not  then  for  wbai 

Around  his  brows,  and  put  his  morion 

I  call  you  forth  T 

on. 

It  was  to  meet  a  friend. 

Ha  I  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Que.  What    friend?    Thyself  ex- 

Mac. I'm  glad  to  sec  you  merry, 

cepted, 

Quentin. 

The  good  old  man  who 's  gone  to  sec 

Que.  Why,  faith,  my  spirits  are  but 

Montgomery, 

transitory. 

And  one  to  whom  I  once  gave  dearer 

And  you  may  live  with  me  a  month  or 

tiUe, 

more. 

I  know  not  in  wide  Scotland  man  or 

And  never  see  me  smile.    Then  some 

woman 

such  trifle 

Whom  I  could  name  a  friend. 

As  yonder  little  maid  of  yours  would 

Mac                   Thou  art  raistaken 

laugh  at, 

There  is  a  Baron,  and  a  powerti, 

Will  serve  me  for  a  theme  of  merri- 

one  

ment. 

Que.  There  flies  my  fit  of  mirth.  Yw 

Even  now,  I  scarce  can   keep  my 

have  a  grave 

gravity; 

And  alter'd  man  before  you. 
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Mac.  Compose  yourself,  there  is  no 

cause  for  fear. 
He  \\ri]l  and  must  speak  with  you. 
Que.  Spare  me  the  meeting,  Niel, 

I  cannot  see  him. 
Say  Tm  just  landed    on  my  native 

earth; 
Say  that  1  will  not  cumber  it  a  day  ; 
Say  that  my  wretched  thread  of  pool- 
existence 
Shall  be  drawn  out  in  solitude  and 

exile, 
Where  never  memory  of  so  mean  a 

thing 
Again  shall  cross  his  path  ;  but  do  not 

ask  me 
To  see  or  speak  again  with  that  dark 

man ! 
Mac.  Your  fears  are  now  as  foolish 

as  your  mirth. 
What  should  the  powerful  Knight  of 

Auchindrane 
In  common  have  with  such  a  man  as 

thou? 
Que.  No  matter  what ;  enough,  I 

will  not  see  him. 
Mac    He  is  thy   master,   and   he 

claims  obedience. 
Que.  My  master?    Ay,   my  task- 
master !     Ever  since 
I  could  write  man,  his  hand  hath  been 

upon  mc ; 
No  step  I  Ve  made  but  cumbered  with 

his  chain. 
And  I  am  weary  on 't.    I  will  not  see 

him. 
Mac.  You  must  and  shall ;  there  is 

no  remedy. 
Que.  Take  heed  that  you  compel 

roe  not  to  find  one. 
I  Ve  seen  the  wars  since  we  had  strife 

together ; 
To  put  my  late  experience  to  the  test 
Were  something  dangerous — Ha,   I 

am  betray*d ! 
[While  the  latter  part  of  this  dialogue 

is    passing,    Auchindrane    and 


Philip  enter  on  the  Stage  front 

behind^  and  suddenly  present  them- 
selves, 
AucH.  What  says  the  runagate  ? 
Que.  {laying  aside  all  appearance  of 

resistance).    Nothing,  you  are  my 

fate; 
And  in  a  shape  more  fearfully  resistless, 
My  evil  angel  could  not  stand  before 

me. 
AucH.  And  so  you  scruple,  slave, 

at  my  command, 
To  meet  me  when  I  deign  to  ask  thy 
■    presence  ? 
Que.  No,  sir;   I  had  forgot  I  am 

your  bond-slave ; 
But  sure   a  passing  thought   of  in- 
dependence. 
For  which  Tve  seen  whole  nations 

doing  battle. 
Was  not,  in   one  who  has  so  long 

enjoy*d  it, 
A  crime  beyond  forgiveness. 

AucH.  We  shall  see : 

Thou  wert  my  vassal,  bom  upon  my 

land. 
Bred  by  my  bounty ;  it  concemM  me 

highly, 
Thou  know'st  it  did ;  and  yet  against 

my  charge 
Again   I   find   thy  worthlessness    in 

Scotland. 
Que.  Alas  I    the  wealthy  and  the 

powerful  know  not 
How  very  dear  to  those  who  have 

least  share  in  't. 
Is  that  sweet  word  of  country !    The 

poor  exile 
Feels,  in  each  action  of  the  varied  day, 
His  doom  of  banishment.   The  very  air 
Cools  not  his  brow  as  in  his  native  land ; 
The  scene   is   strange,  the   food    is 

loathly  to  him  ; 
The  language,  nay,  the  music  jars  his 

ear. 
Why  should  I,  guiltless  of  the  slightest 
crime, 
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Suffer  a  punishment  which,  sparing  life, 
Deprives  that  life  of  all  which  men 

hold  dear  ? 
AucH.  Hear  ye  the  serf  I   bred, 

begin  to  reckon 
Upon  his  rights  and  pleasure !     Who 

am  I? 
Thou  abject,  who  am  I,  whose  will 

thou  thwartest  ? 
Phi.  Well  spoke,  my  pious  sire! 

There  gt>es  remorse ! 
Let  once  thy  precious  pride  take  fire, 

and  then, 
MacLellan,  you  and  I  may  have  small 

trouble. 
Que.  Your  words  are  deadly,  and 

your  power  resistless. 
I  *m  in  your  hands ;  but,  surely,  less 

than  life 
May  give  you  the  security  you  seek. 
Without  commission  of  a  mortal  crime. 
AucH.  Who  is*t  would  deign  to 

think  upon  thy  life  ? 
I  but  require  of  thee  to  speed  to  Ireland, 
Where  thou  mayst  sojourn  for  some 

little  space. 
Having  due  means  of  living  dealt  to 

thee. 
And,  when  it  suits  the  changes  of  the 

times, 
Permission  to  return. 

Que.  Noble  my  lord, 

I  am  too  weak  to  combat  with  your 

pleasure ; 
Yet  O,  for  mercy's  sake,  and  for  tlie 

sake 
Of  that  dear  land  which  is  our  common 

mother. 
Let  me  not  part  in  darkness  from  my 

country  ? 
Passbutan  hour  ortwo, and  every  cape. 
Headland,  and  bay,  shall  gleam  with 

new-bom  light. 
And  ril  take  boat  as  gaily  as  the  bird 
That  soars  to  meet  the  morning. 
Grant  me  but  this,  to  show  no  darker 

thoughts 


Are  on  your  heart  than  those  jov 
speech  expresses ! 
Phi.  a  modest   favour,  friend,  is 
this  you  ask ! 
Are  we  to  pace  the  beach  like  water- 
men, 
Waiting  your  worship's  pleasure  to 

take  boat? 
No,  by  my  fiuth!   you  go  npoo  the 

instant. 
The  boat  lies  ready,  and  the  lii^ 

receives  you 
Near    to    the    point    of   Tambeny. 

Come,  we  wait  you ; 
Bestir  you! 
Que.  I  obey.   Then  farewell,  Scot- 
land 
And   Heaven  forgive  my  sins,  and 

grant  that  mercy, 
Which  mortal  man  deserves  not ! 
AucH.  (spmJkmg  aside  to  hat  Sam\ 
What  sigoai 
Shall  let  me  know  *tis  done  ? 

Phi.     When  the  light  is  quendi*d 
Your  fears  for  Quentin  Blane  are  n 

an  end. 
(To  Que.)  Come,  comrade,  come,  vt 
must  begin  our  voyage. 
Que.  But  when,  O  when  to  end  it! 
[He goes  off  reiMctantly  with  Phiut 
and     MacLeulan.       Auchis* 
DRAiTE  stands  looking  ofUrikemL 
The  Moon  becomes  twerdomdei, 
and  the  Stage  dark,    Auchix- 
DRANE,  who  has  gased  fixt£y 
and  eagerly  after  these  who  ham 
left  the  Stage,  becomes  animettei, 
and  speaks, 

AucH.  It  is  no  fidlacy !  The  nigfac 
is  dark. 

The  moon  has  sunk  before  the 
deepening  clouds ; 

I  cannot  on  the  murky  beach  dis- 
tinguish 

The  shallop  from  the  rocks  whidi  lie 
beside  it ; 
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I  cannot  see  tall  Philip*s  floating  plume. 
Nor  trace  the  sullen  brow  of  Niel 

MacLellan ; 
Yet  still  that  caitiiTs  visage  isbefore  me ; 
With  chattering  teeth,  mazed  look, 

and  bristling  hair. 
As  he  stood  here  this  moment !    Have 

I  changed 
My  human  eyes  for  those  of  some 

night  prowler, 
The  wolfs,   the    tiger-cat*s,   or  the 

hoarse  bird's 
That  spies    its   prey   at    midnight? 

I  can  see  him— 
Yes,Icanseehim,8eeingnooneeIse, — 
And  well  it  is  I  do  so.    In  his  absence. 
Strange  thoughts  of  pity  mingled  with 

my  purpose. 
And  moved  remorse  within  me.    But 

they  vanish'd 
Whenever  he  stood  a  living  man  before 

me ; 
Then  my  antipathy  awaked  within  me, 
Seeing  its  object  close    within    my 

reach, 
Till  I  could  scarce  forbear  him.    How 

they  linger  I 
The  boat  *s  not  yet  to  sea !  I  ask  myself. 
What  has  the  poor  wretch  done  to 

wake  my  hatred — 
Docile,  obedient,  and  in  sufferance 

patient  t 
As  well  demand  what  evil  has  the  hare 
Done  to  the  hound  that  courses  her 

in  sport. 
Instinct  infallible  supplies  the  reason  ; 
And  that  must  plead  my  cause.    The 

vision 's  gone  I 
Their   boat   now  walks  the  waves; 

a  single  gleam, 
Now  seen,  now  lost,  is  all  that  marks 

her  course ; 
That  soon  shall  vanish  too—then  all 

is  over ! 
Would    it    were    o'er,    for    in    this 

moment  lies 
The  agony  of  ages  I     Now,  His  gone — 


And  all  is  acted!    No!   she  breasts 

again 
The  opposing  wave,  and  bears  the 

tiny  sparkle 
Upon  her  crest — {A  faint  cry  hmrdas 

from  seatoard,) 

Ah !  there  was  fatal  evidence, 
All's  over  now,  indeed!    The  light 

is  quench'd, 
And  Quentin,  source  of  all  my  fear, 

exists  not. 
The  morning  tide  shall  sweep  his 

corpse  to  sea. 
And  hide  all  memory  of  this  stem 

night* s  work. 

[Hi  walks  in  a  slow  and  deeply 
meditative  manner  towards  the 
side  of  the  Stage,  and  suddenly 
meets  Marion,  the  wife  ofHiKC' 
Lellan,  who  fuMS  descended  from 
the  Castle, 

Now,  how  to  meet  Dunbar— Heaven 

guard  my  senses ! 
Stand  I  who  goes  there  ?    Do  spirits 

walk  the  earth 
Ere  yet  they  've  lefl  the  body ! 

Mar.  Is  it  you, 

My  lord,  on  this  wild  beach  at  such 

an  hour ! 
AucH.    It  is  MacLellan*s  wife,  in 

search  of  him 
Or  of  her  lover,  of  the  murderer. 
Or  of  the   murder*d  man.    Go  to. 

Dame  Marion, 
Men  have  their  hunting-gear  to  give 

an  eye  to« 
Their  snares  and  trackings  for  their 

game.    But  women 
Should  shun  the  night  air.     A  young 

wife  also. 
Still  more  a  handsome  one,  should 

keep  her  pillow 
Till  the  sun  gives  example  for  her 

wakening. 
Come,  dame,  go  back;  back  to  your 

bed  again. 
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Mar.    Hear  me,   my  lord!    there 

have  been  sights  and  sounds 
That    terrified    my    child    and    me. 

Groans,  screams, 
As  if  of  d3ring  seamen,  came  from 

ocean  ; 
A  corpse-light  danced  upon  thecrested 

waves 
For  several  minutes'  space,  then  sunk 

at  once. 
When  we  retired  to  rest  we  had  two 

guests, 
Besides  my  husband  Niel;    I'll  tell 

your  lordship 

Who  the  men  were 

AucH.  Pshaw,  woman,  can  you  think 
That  I  have  any  interest  in  your  gossips? 
Please  your  own  husband  ;  mid  that 

you  may  please  him, 
Get  thee  to  bed,  and  shut  up  doors, 

good  dame. 
Were  I  MacLellan,  I  should  scarce 

be  satisfied 
To  find  thee  wandering  here  in  mist 

and  moonlight. 
When  silence  should  be  in  thy  habi- 
tation, 
And  sleep  upon  thy  pillow. 

Mar.  Good,  my  lord, 

This  is   a   holiday.     By  an  ancient 

custom 
Our  children  seek  the  shore  at  break 

of  day, 
And  gather  shells,  and  dance,  and 

play,  and  sport  them 
In  honour  of  the  Ocean.     Old  men  say 
The  custom  is  derived  from  heathen 

times.     Our  Tsabel 
Is  mistress  of  the  feast,  and  you  may 

think 
She  is  awake  already,  and  impatient 
To  be  the  first  shall  stand  upon  the 

beach, 
And  bid  the  sun  good-morrow. 

AucH.  Ay,  indeed  ? 

Linger   such    dregs   of   heathendom 

among  you? 


And  hath  Knox  preachM,  and  Wishait 

died,  in  vain  ? 
Take   notice,    I    forbid    these   sinfiil 

practices^ 
And   will    not    have    my    foUowen 

mingle  in  them. 
Mar.  Ifsuchy our honour*s pleasure, 

I  must  go 
And  lock  the  door  on  Isabel ;   she  is 

wilful. 
And  voice  of  mine  will  have  smaQ 

force  to  keep  her 
From  the  amusement  she  so  long  has 

dream*d  of. 
But  I  must  tell  your  honour,  the  oU 

people, 
That  were  survivors  of  the   fonaer 

race, 
Prophesied  evil  if  this    day  should 

pass 
Without  due  homage  to  the  mighty 

Ocean. 
AucH.  Folly  and  Papistry  I  Perhtps 

the  ocean 
Hath   had  his  morning  sacrifice  al- 
ready; 
Or  can  you  think  the  dreadful  dement. 
Whose  frown  is  death,  whose  roar  the 

dii^  of  navies. 
Will  miss  the  idle  pageant  you  prepare 

for? 
I  Ve  business  for  you,  too ;  The  dawro 

advances — 
I  *d  have  thee  lock  thy  little  child  in 

safety, 
And  get  to  Auchindrane  before  the 

sun  rise ; 
Tell   them    to  get   a   royal   banquet 

ready. 
As  if  a  king  were  coming  there  to 

feast  him. 
Mar.    I  win  obey  your  pleasure. 

But  my  husband 

AucH.  I  wait  him  on  the  beach,  md 

bring  him  in 
To  share  the  banquet 

Mar.  But  he  has  a  friend. 
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Whom  it  would  ill  become  him  to  intrude 
Upon  your  hospitality. 

AucH.  Fear  not ;  his  friend  shall  be 
made  welcome  too. 
Should  he  return  with  Niel. 

Mar.  He  must,  he  will  return ;  he 

has  no  option. 
AucH.  {apart).  Thus  rashly  do  we 
deem  of  others*  destiny  I 
He    has  indeed  no  option — but  he 

comes  not. 
Begone  on  thy  commission  !  I  go  this 

way 
To  meet  thy  husband. 

[Marion  goes  to  her  Tower ^  and 
after  entering  tiy  is  seen  to  come 
out,  lock  the  door,  and  leave  the 
Stage,  as  if  to  execute  Auchin- 
drane's  commission.    He,  ap- 
parently going  off  in  a  different 
direction,  has  watched  her  from 
the  side  of  the  Stage,  and  on  her 
departure  speaks. 
AucH.  Fare  thee  well,  fond  woman, 
Most  dangerous  of  spies ;  thou  pry- 
ing, prating, 
Spying,  and  telling  woman  !  I  've  cut 

short 
Thy     dangerous      testimony — hated 

word! 
What  other  evidence  have  we  cut  short. 
And  by  what  fated  means,  this  dreary 

morning  I 
Bright  lances  here  and  helmets  t    I 

must  shift 
To  join  the  others.  [Exit. 

Enter  from  the  other  side  the  Sergeant, 
accompanied  with  an  officer  and 
two  Pikemen. 
Ser.  *Twa8  in  good  time  you  came ; 
a  minute  later 
The  knaves  had  ta'en  my  dollars  and 
my  life. 
Off.     You    fought    most    stoutly. 
Two  of  them  were  down, 
Ere  we  came  to  your  aid. 


Ser.  Gramercy,  halberd  t 

And  well  it  happens,  since  your  leader 

seeks 
This  Quentin  Blane,  that  you  have 

fall'n  on  me  ; 
None  else  can  surely  tell  you  where 

he  hides, 
Being  in  some  fear,  and  bent  to  quit 

this  province. 
Off.  Twill  do  our  Earl  goodservice. 

He  has  sent 
Despatches    into    Holland    for    this 

Quentin. 
Ser.  I  left  him  two  hours  since 

in  yonder  tower. 
Under  the  guard  of  one  who  smoothly 

spoke, 
Although  he  look*d  but  roughly;  I 

will  chide  him 
For  bidding  me  go  forth  with  yonder 

traitor. 
Off.  Assure  yourself  'twas  a  con- 
certed stratagem. 
Montgomery's  been  at  Holyrood  for 

months, 
And  can  have  sent  no  letter;  'twas 

a  plan 
On  you   and    on  your   dollars,   and 

a  base  one. 
To  which  this  Ranger  was  most  likely 

privy; 
Such  men  as  he  hang  on  our  fiercer 

barons, 
The   ready  agents   of  their  lawless 

will; 
Boys  of  the  belt,  who  aid  their  master's 

pleasures, 
And  in  his  moods  ne'er  scruple  his 

injunctions. 
But  haste,  for  now  we  must  unkennel 

Quentin ; 
I  've  strictest  charge  concerning  him. 

Ser.  Go  up,  then,  to  the  tower  ; 
You  Ve    younger  limbs    than   mine. 

There  shall  you  find  him 
Lounging  and  snoring,  like  a  lazy  cur 
Before  a  stable  door ;  it  is  his  practice. 
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[  TM4  Officer  goes  uptotkg  Tower, 
and  after  knockmg  without  re- 
cetving  an  answer,  turns  the  hey 
which  Marion  had  left  in  the 
hch,andeHtefs;  InAMZL,  dressed 
as  if  for  her  danee,  runs  out 
and  descends  to  the  Stage;  the 
OmczR.  follows. 

Off.  There 's  no  one  in  the  house, 

this  little  maid 
Excepted. 

IsA.  Andforme,rm  there  no  longer. 
And  will  not  be  again  for  three  hours 

good: 
1  'm  gone  to  join  my  playmates  on 

the  sands. 
Off.  {detaining   her).    You    shall, 

when  you  havetold  tome  distinctly 
Where  are  the  guests  who  slept  up 

there  last  night. 
IsA.  Why,  there  is  the  old  roan,  he 

stands  beside  you. 
The  merry  old  man,  with  theglist^ing 

hair; 
He  left  the  tower  at  midnight,  for  my 

father 
Brought  him  a  letter. 

Ser.  In  ill  hour  I  left  you, 

I  wish  to  Heaven  that  I  had  stay'd 

with  you ; 
There  is  a  nameless  horror  that  comes 

o'er  me. 
Speak,  pretty  maiden,  tell  us  what 

chanced  next. 
And  thou  shalt  have  thy  freedom. 
IsA.  After  you  went  last  night,  my 

father 
Grew  moody,  and  refused  to  doff  his 

clothes. 
Or  go  to  bed,  as  sometimes  he  will  do 
When  there  is  aught  to  chafe  him. 

Until  past  midnight, 
He  wander'd  to  and  fro,  then  calPd 

the  stranger. 
The  gay  young  man,  that  song  such 

merry  songs, 


Yet  ever  look'd  most  sadly  whilst  he 

sung  them, 
And  forth  they  went  together. 

Off.  And  you  *ve  sees 

Or  heard  nought  of  them  since  ? 
IsA.    Seen  surely  nothing,  and  I 

cannot  think 
That  they  have  lot  or  share  in  vdiat 

I  heard. 
I  heard  my  mother  praying,  for  the 

corpse-lights 
Were  dancing  on  the  waves;  and  at 

one  o'clock, 
Just  as  the  Abbey  steeple  tolTd  the 

kneU, 
There  was  a  heavy  plunge  upon  the 

waters, 
And  some  one  cried  aloud  for  merc^! 

— mercy  I 
It  was  the  water-spirit,  sure,  whicfa 

promised 
Mercy  to  boat  and  fisherman,  if  we 
Perform'd  to-day's  rites   duly.    Let 

me  go; 
I  am  to  lead  the  ring. 
Off.  (Jo  Ser.)  Detain  hernoL    She 

cannot  tell  us  more ; 
To  give  her  liberty  is  the  sure  way 
To     lure    her    parents    homeward. 

Strahan,  take  two  men. 
And  should  the  father  or  the  mother 

come, 
Arrest  them  both,  or  either.     Auchin- 

drane 
May  come   upon   the  beach ;   arrest 

him  also. 
But  do  not  state  a  cause.     I  H  back 

again. 
And  take  directions  from  my  Lord 

Dunbar. 
Keep  you  upon  the  beach,  and  have 

an  eye 
To  all  that  passes  there. 

[Exeunt  separeUefy. 
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Scene  II. 

ScfHg  changes  to  a  rmtote  and  roa^ 

partoftheStabMck. 
Enter  Auchindrane  meeting  Phiup. 
AucH.  The    devil's    brought    his 

legions  to  this  beach. 
That  wont  to  be  so  lonely ;  morions, 

lances, 
Show  in  the  morning  beam  as  thick 

as  glowworms 
At  summer  midnight 

Phi.      I  'm  right  glad  to  see  them, 
Be  they  whoe  'er  they  may,  so  they 

are  mortal; 
For  Tve  contended  with  a  lifeless  foe, 
And  I  have  lost  the  battle.    I  would 

give 
A  thousand  crowns  to  hear  a  mortal 

steel 
Ring  on  a  mortal  harness. 
AucH.    How  now!    Art  mad,  or 

hast  thou  done  the  turn — 
The  turn  we  came  for,  and  must  live 

or  die  by  ? 
Phi.  Tis  done,  if  man  can  do  it ; 

but  I  doubt 
If  this  unhappy  wretch  have  Heaven's 

permission 
To  die  by  mortal  hands. 
AucH.   Where    is    he?      where 's 

MacLellan  t 
Phi.  In  the  deep — 

Both  in  the  deep,  and  what's  im- 
mortal of  them 
Gone  to  the  judgment-seat,  where  we 

must  meet  them. 
AucH.  MacLellan  dead,  andQuentin 

too  ?    So  be  it 
To  all  that  menace  ill  to  Auchindrane, 
Or  have  the  power  to  injure  him! 

Thy  words 
Are  fiill  of  comfort,  but  thine  eye  and 

look 
Have  in  this  pallid  gloom  a  gfaastliness, 
'Which  contradicts  the  tidings  of  thy 

tongue. 


Phi.  Hear  me,  old  man !  There  is 

a  heaven  above  us. 
As  you  have  heard  old  Knox  and 

Wishart  preach. 
Though    little    to    your   boot     The 

dreaded  witness 
Is  slain,  and  silent     But  his  misused 

body 
Comes  right  ashore,  as  if  to  cry  for 

vengeance ; 
It  rides  the  waters  like  a  living  thing. 
Erect,  as  if  he  trode  the  waves  which 

bear  him. 
AucH.  Thou  speakest  frenzy,  when 

sense  is  most  required. 
Phi.  Hear  me  yet  morel    I  say 

I  did  the  deed 
With  all  the  coolness  of  a  practised 

hunter 
When  dealing  with  a  stag.     I  struck 

him  overboard. 
And  with  MacLellan's  aid  I  held  his 

head 
Under  the  waters,  while  the  Ranger 

tied 
The  weights  we  had  provided  to  his 

feet 
We  cast  him  loose  when  life  and  body 

parted. 
And  bid  him  speed  for  Ireland.     But 

even  then, 
As  in  defiance  of  the  words  we  spoke. 
The  body  rose  upright  behind  our 

stem. 
One  half  in  ocean,  and  one  half  in  air. 
And  tided  after  as  in  chase  of  us. 
AucH.  It  was  enchantment!     Dii 

you  strike  at  it? 
Phi,  Once  and  again.     But  blows 

avaird  no  more 
Than  on  a  wreath  of  smoke,  where 

they  may  break 
The  column  for  a  moment,  which  unites 
And  is  entire  again.    Thus  the  dead 

body 
Sunk  down  before  my  oar,  but  rose 

unharm'd. 
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And    doggf'd    us    closer   still,   as    in 

defiance. 
AucH.  *Twas  Hell's  own  work ! 
Phi.     MacLellan  then  grew  restive 
And  desperate  in  his  fear,  blasphemed 

aloud. 
Cursing  us  both  as  authors  of  his  ruin. 
Myself  was   wellnigh   frantic  while 

pursued 
By   this    dead    shape,    upon   whose 

ghastly  features 
The   changeful  moonbeam  spread  a 

grisly  light ; 
And,  baited  thus,  I  took  the  nearest 

way 
To  ensure  his  silence,  and  to  quell  his 

noise ; 
I  used  my  dagger,  and  I  flung  him 

overboard, 
And  half  expected  his  dead  carcass 

also 
Would  join  the  chase ;  but  he  sunk 

down  at  once. 
AucH.  He  had  enough  of  mortal 

sin  about  him. 
To  sink  an  argosy. 

Phi.    But  now  resolve  you  what 

defence  to  make, 
If  Quentin*s  body  shall  be  recognised ; 
For  'tis  ashore  already ;  and  he  bears 
Marks   of  my  handiwork;    so   does 

MacLellan. 
AucH.  The  concourse  thickens  still. 

Away,  away  I 
We  must  avoid  the  multitude. 

IThfy  rusk  out 


Scene  III. 


Scept4  dtangea  to  another  part  of  the 
Beach,  Children  are  seen  dancing^ 
and  Villagers  looking  on.  Isabel 
seetns  to  take  the  management  of  the 
Dance. 

ViL.  WoM.  How  well  she  queens 
it,  the  brave  little  maiden  I 


Viu  Ay,   they  all  queen   it  from 
their  very  cradle. 
These  willing  slaves  of  haughty  Auch- 

indrane. 
But  now  I  hear  the  old  inan*s  reign  b 

ended; 
Tis  well!  he  has  been  tyrant  long 
enough. 
Second  Vil.  Finlay,  speak  low,  yoo 

interrupt  the  sports. 
Third  Vil.     Look    out    to    sea— 
There*s  something  coming  yonder, 
Bound  for  the  beach,  will  scare  us 
from  our  mirth. 
Fourth  Vil.  Pshaw,  it  is  but  a  sea- 
gull on  the  wii«g. 
Between  the  wave  and  sky. 

Third  Vil.  Thou  art  a  ibol, 

Standing  on  solid  land ;  'tis  a  dead 

body. 

Second  Vil.  And  if  it  be,  he  b«i3 

him  like  a  live  one, 

Not    prone    and    weltering     like   a 

drowned  corpse, 
But  bolt  erect,  as  if  he  trode  the  waters, 
And  used  them  as  his  path. 

Fourth  Vil.  It  is  a  merman. 

And  nothing  of  this  earth,  alive  or  dead. 

\By  degrees  all  the  Ikmeers  break 
off  from  their  sport,  and  skmd 
gaxing  to  seaward,  whA  an 
object,  imperfectly  seen,  ebifts 
towards  the  Beach,  and  ed length 
arrives  among  the  rocks  wkkk 
border  the  tide. 

Third  Vil.    Perhaps    it    is    some 
wretch  who  needs  assistance; 
Jasper,  make  in  and  see. 

Second  Vil.  Not  I,  my  friend ; 

E*en  take  the  risk  yourseU;  you  'd  put 
on  others. 

[Hildsbrand    has    entered,   and 
heard  the  two  last  words, 
Ser.  What,  are  you  men  ! 
Fear  ye  to  look  on  what  you  most  he 
one  day  ? 
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I,  who  have  seen  a  thousand  dead  and 

dying 
Within  a  flight-shot  square,  will  teach 

you  how  in  war 
We  look  upon  the  corpse  when  life 
has  left  it. 

{He  goes  to  the  back  scene,  and 
seems   attempting  to  turn   the 
body,    which  has  come   ashore 
with  its  face  downwards. 
Will  none  of  you  come  aid  to  turn 
the  body? 
IsA.  You  're  cowards  all.     1 11  help 
thee,  good  old  man. 
[She  goes  to  aid  the  Sergeant 
with   the    body,    and  presently 
gives  a  cry,  and  faints,    Hilde- 
BRAND    comes  forward.      All 
crowd  round  him;    he  speaks 
with  an  expression  of  horror, 
Ser.    'Tis  Quentin   Blane!     Poor 
youth  y  his  gloomy  bodings 
Have  been  the  prologue  to  an  act  of 

darkness ; 
His   feet  are   manacled,    his   bosom 

stabb'd) 
And    he    is    fouUy    murder'd.     The 

proud  Knight 
And  his  dark  Ranger  must  have  done 

this  deed, 
For  which  no  common  ruffian  could 
have  motive. 
A  Peasant.  Caution  were  best,  old 
man.    Thou  art  a  stranger, 
The  Knight  is  great  and  powerful. 

Ser.  Let  it  be  so. 

CallM  on  by  Heaven  to  stand   forth 

an  avenger, 
I  vrill  not   blench  for  fear  of  mortal 

man. 
Have  I  not  seen  that  when  that  inno- 
cent 
Had    placed    her    hands    upon     the 

murder'd  body, 
His  gaping  wounds,  that  erst  were 
soaJc'd  with  brine, 


Burst  forth  with  blood  as  rudd}'  as 

the  cloud 
Which  now  the  sun  doth  rise  on  I 
Pea.  What  of  that  I 
Ser.  Nothing  that  can  affect  the 
innocent  child, 
But  murder's  guilt  attaching  to  her 

father, 
Since  the  blood  musters  in  the  victim's 

veins 
At  the  approach  of  what  holds  lease 

from  him 
Of  all  that  parents  can  transmit  to 

children. 
And  here  comes  one  to  whom  I'll 

vouch  the  circumstance. 
The  EIarl    of   Dunbar   enters   with 
Soldiers  and  others,  having  Auch- 
indrane  and  Philip  prisoners. 

Dun.  Fetter  the  young  ruffian  and 

his  trait Vous  father  I 

[They  are  made  seiure. 
AucH.  Twas   a  lord  spoke  it :   I 

have  known  a  knight, 
Sir  George  of  Home,  who  had  not 

dared  to  say  so. 
Dun.  Tis  Heaven,  not  I,  decides 

upon  your  guilt. 
A  harmless  youth   is  traced  within 

your  power, 
Sleeps  in  your  Ranger's  house — his 

friend  at  midnight 
Is  spirited   away.     Then    lights  are 

seen. 
And  groans  are  heard,  and  corpses 

come  ashore 
Mangled    with    daggers,    while    {to 

Philip)  your  dagger  wears 
The  sanguine  livery  of  recent  slaugh- 
ter: 
Here,  too,  the  body  of  a  murdered 

victim 
(Whom  none  but  you  had  interest  to 

remove) 
Bleeds  on  a  child's  approach,  because 

the  daughter 
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Of  one   the  abettor  of  the   wicked 

deed. 
All  this,  and  other  proofs  corroborative, 
Call  on  us  briefly  to  pronounce  the 

doom 
We  have  in  charge  to  utter. 

AucH.  Ifmy  house  perish,  Heaven^s 

will  be  done ! 
I  wish  not  to  survive  it ;  but,  O  Philip, 
Would  one  could  pay  the  ransom  for 

us  both  I 


Phi.  Father,  'tis  fitter  tliat  we  both 

should  die, 
Leaving  no  heir  behind.     The  piety 
Of  a  bless*d  saint,  the  morals  of  an 

anchorite, 
Could  not  atone  thy  dark  hypocrisy, 
Or  the  wild  profligacy  I  have  practised. 
Ruin'd  our  house,  and  shatter'd  be 

our  towers. 
And  with   them   end  the  curse  oar 

sins  have  merited ! 


END  OF  THE  DRAMATIC  PIECES. 
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NOTE. 

Trough  the  Pablic  seldom  feel  much  in- 
terest in  such  communications  (nor  is  there 
any  reason  why  they  shouldX  the  Author 
takes  the  liberty  of  stating,  that  these 
scenes  were«commenced  with  the  purpose  of 
contributing  to  a  miscellany  projected  by  a 
much-esteemed  friend.  But  Instead  of  De- 
tng  confined  to  a  scene  or  two,  as  intended, 
the  work  lijadually  swelled  to  the  size  of 
an  independent  publication.  It  is  designed 
to  illustrate  military  antiquities,  and  the 
manners  of  chivalry.  The  drama  (if  it  can 
be  termed  one^  is,  in  no  particular,  either 
designed  or  calculated  for  the  stage. 

The  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Scottish 
history;  but  not  to  overload  so  slie^ht  a 
publication  with  antiquarian  research,  or 
quotations  from  obscure  chronicles,  may  be 
sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  following  pas- 
saee  from  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland^ 
vol.  i.  p.  73. 

*The  Governor  (anno  1402)  dispatched  a 
considerable  force  unc'er  Murdac,  his  eldest 
son :  the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Moray  also 
joined  Douglas,  who  entered  England  with 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  carrying 
terror  and  devastation  to  the  walls  of  New- 
castle. 

'Henry  IV  was  now  engaged  in  the 
Welsh  war  against  Owen  Glendour ;  but  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his  son,  the 
Hotspur  Percy,  with  the  Earl  of  March, 
collected  a  numerous  array,  and  awaited 
the  return  of  the  Scots,  impeded  with  spoil, 
near  Milfield,  in  the  north  part  of  North- 
umberland. Douglas  had  reached  Wooler, 
in^  his  return  ;  and,  perceiving  the  enemy, 
seized  a  strong  post  between  the  two  armies, 
called  Homildon-hilL  In  this  method  he 
rivalled  his  predecessor  at  the  battle  of 
Otterbum.  but  not  with  like  success.  The 
English  advanced  to  the  assault,  and  Henry 
Percy  was  about  to  lead  them  up  the  hill, 
when  March  caught  his  bridle,  and  advised 
htm  to  advance  no  farther,  but  to  pour  the 
dreadful  shower  of  English  arrows  mto  the' 
enemy.    This  advice  was  followed  by  the 


usual  fortune  ^  for  in  all  ages  the  bow  was 
the  English  mstrument  ^  victory;  and 
though  the  Scots,  and  perhaps  the  French, 
were  superior  in  the  use  of  the  spear,  yet 
this  weapon  was  useless  after  the  distant 
bow  JiadT  decided  the  combat.  Robert  the 
Great,  sensible  of  this  at  the  battle  of 
Bannockbnm.  ordered  a  prepared  detach- 
ment of  cavalry  to  rush  among  the  English 
archers  at  the  commencement,  totally  to  dis- 

Krse  them,  and  stop  the  deadly  effusion.  But 
Kiglas  now  used  no  such  precaution;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  his  people,  drawn 
up  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  presented  one 
general  mark  to  the  enemy,  none  of  whose 
arrows  descended  in  vain.  The  ScoU  fell 
without  fight,  and  unrevenged,  till  a  spirited 
knight,  Swinton,  exclaimed  aloud,  *0  my 
brave  countrymen!  what  fascination  has 
seised  vou  to-day.  that  you  stand  like  deer 
to  be  shot,  instead  of  indulging  your  ancient 
coarage,  and  meeting  your  enemies  hand  to 
hand  1  Let  those  who  will,  descend  with  me, 
that  we  may  gain  victory,  or  life,  or  fall  like 
men  >.'  This  being  heard  by  Adam  Gordon, 
between  whom  and  Swinton  there  remainea 
an  ancient  deadly  feud,  attended  with  the 
mutual  slaughter  of  many  followers,  he  in- 
sUntly  fell  on  his  knees  before  Swinton. 
b^ged  his  pardon,  and  desired  to  be  dubbed 
a  knight  by  hina  whom  he  must  now  regard 
as  the  wisest  and  the  boldest  of  that  order 
in  Britain.  The  ceremony  performed,  Swin- 
ton and  Gordon  descended  the  hill,  accom- 
panied only  by  one  hundred  men ;  and  a 
desperate  valour  led  the  whole  body  to 
death.  Had  a  similar  spirit  been  shown 
by  the  Scottish  army,  it  is  probable  that 
the  event  of  the  day  would  nave  been  dif- 


1  *  Miles  maffnanimas  dominus  Johannes  Swinton. 
tanqoam  voce  oorrida  praeconis  exclanui%'it.  dicens. 
O  commlUtones  indyti !  aub  vos  hodie  fascinavit  non 
indulgcre  solitaa  probitati,  quod  nee  dcxtris  conseritis. 
nee  ut  Tiri  corda  erigitis,  aa  inTadenduro  aeraulos.  qui 
vos,  tanquam  damulos  vel  hinnulos  imparcatos,  safpt- 
tarum  faicuHs  perdere  fesdnant.  Descendant  mecuni 
qui  veOot,  et  in  nomine  Domini  hostes  penetrabfanus, 
ut  vel  sic  viu  potianuir,  vel  nhem  ut  milites  cum 
honore  occumbamus,'  Ac— FORDUN,  Scoti'Ckroni' 
coH,  voL  ii.  p.  434. 

I  i  a 
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ferent.  Doa|;laa,  who  was  certainly  deficient 
in  the  most  important  qualities  of  a  general, 
seeing  his  army  begin  to  disperse,  at  length 
attempted  to  descend  the  hill;  bat  the 
English  archers,  retiring  a  little,  sent  a 
flignt  of  arroi»s  so  sharp  and  strong,  that 
no  armour  could  withstand  ;  and  the  Scot- 
tish leader  himself,  whose  panoply  was  of 
remarkable  temper,  fell  nnoer  five  wounds, 
though  not  mortaL  The  English  men^> 
arms,  knights,  or  squires,  did  not  strike 
one  blow,  but  remained  spectators  of  the 
rout,  which  was  now  complete.  Great 
numbers  of  the  Scots  were  slain,  and  near 
five  hundred  perished  in  the  river  Tweed 
upon  their  flight.  Among  the  illustrious 
captives  was  Douglas,  whose  chief  wound 
deprived  him  of  an  eye;  Mnrdac,  soo  of 
Albany ;  the  Earls  of  Moray  and  Angus ; 
and  about  twenty-fourgentlemen  of  eminent 
rank  and  power.  The  chief  slain  were, 
Swinton,  Gordon,  Livingstone  of  Calendar, 
Ramsay  of  Dalhousie,  Walter  Sinclair,  Roger 
Gordon,  Walter  Scott,  and  others.  Such  was 
the  issue  of  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Homildon.* 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
scene  of  action  has,  in  the  following  P^jges, 
been  transferred  from  Homtldon  to  Haliooa 
Hill.  For  this  there  was  an  obvious  reaMm  ; 
—for  who  would  again  venture  to  introduce 
upon  the  scene  the  celebrated  Hotspur,  who 
commanded  the  English  at  the  former  battle? 
There  are,  however,  several  coincidences 
which  may  reconcile  even  the  severer  antiquanr 
to  the  substitution  of  Halidon  Hill  for  Homil- 
don.  A  Scottish  army  was  defeated  by  the 
English  on  both  occasions,  and  under  nearly 
the  same  circumstances  of  addresson  the  part 
of  the  victors,  and  mismanagement  on  that  of 


the  vanouished^  for  the  Rogltsh  loog-bov 
decided  tne  day  in  both  cases.  In  bodi  cases, 
also,  a  Gordon  was  left  on  the  field  of  battle; 
and  at  Halidon,  as  at  Homildon,  tbe  Soot* 
were  commanded  by  an  ill-fated  represeitta- 
tive  of  tbe  great  house  of  Doaglas.  He  of 
Homildon  was  samamed  TVivomom,  i.e. 
Los^mattf  from  his  repeated  defeats  and  mss- 
carriages ;  and,  with  all  tbe  jpenooal  valoar 
of  his  race-  seems  to  have  enjoyed  so  smalt  a 
portion  of  their  sagacity,  as  to  be  onaUe  to  Icare 
military  experience  from  reiterated  calamitr. 
I  am  far,  however,  from  intimating^,  that  tw 
traits  of  imbecility  and  enry  attributed  to  tbe 
Resent  in  the  following  sketch,  are  to  be  his- 
torically ascribed  eitho-  to  tlw  elder  Doagits 
of  Halidon  Hill,  or  to  him  called  Tintmtn, 
who  seems  to  liave  enjoyed  the  respect  of  fab 
countrymen,  notwithMundingf  that,  like  the 
celebrated  Anne  de  Montmorei^,  he  wm 
either  defeated,  or  wounded,  or  maae  prisaaer, 
in  e\-erv  battle  which  he  fought.  The  Regett 
of  the  sketch  is  a  character  purely  imagrnarr. 
The  tradition  of  the  Swinton  family,  whia 
still  survives  in  a  lineal  descent,  and  to  whicfc 
the  author  has  the  honour  to  be  related,  arer\ 
that  the  Swinton  who  fell  at  Hoinild<»  in  iht 
manner  related  in  the  preceding  extract,  lad 
slain  Gordon's  father ;  which  seems  a~*=-^— 


ground  for  adopting  that  circiuiistaocc  iotft 
tne  following  dramatic  sketch,  thoogh  k  '* 
rendered  improbable  by  other  authonties. 

If  any  reader  will  take  tbe  trouble  of  look- 
ing at  Proissart,  Pordun,  orothcr  htstoriansof 
the  period,  he  will  find,  that  the  character  of 
the  Lord  of  Swinton,  for  streng;th,  ooorafc 
and  conduct,  is  by  no  means  exaggerated. 

WALTER  SCOTT. 
Abbotsfokd,  1822. 


IL    MACDUFF'S  CROSS. 


NOTE. 

Thesb  few  scenes  had  the  honour  to  be 
included  in  a  Miscellany,  published  in  the 
year  1833,  by  Mrs.  Joanna  BailKe,  and  are 
here  reprinted,  to  unite  them  with  the 
trifles  or  the  same  kind  which  owe  their 
birth  to  the  author.  The  singular  histoiy 
of  the  Cross  and  Law  of  Clan  MacDnff  is 


given,  at  length  enough  to  satisfy  the 
keenest  antiquary,  In  TAe  Minstrelsy  of 
ihs   Scoiiish    BortUr.      It    is    here   onty 


necessary  to  state,    that  the  Cross  was  a 

Slace  of  refuge  to  any  person  related  to 
lacDufi,    within   the    ninth   degree,    who, 
having    committed    homicide     m     sadden 


Quarrel,  should  reach  this  place,  prove  Ini 
peacent  from  the  Thane  of  Fife,  and  psj 
a  certain  penalty. 

The  shaft  of  the  Cross  was  destroyed  at 
the  Reformation.  The  huge  block  of  stoae 
which  served  for  its  pedestal  n  still  in  exiit- 
ence  near  the  town  of  Newburgh,  on  a  kiad 
of  pass  which  commands  the  county  of 
Fife  to  the  southward,  and  to  the  north,  tbe 
windings  of  the  magnificent  Tay  and  feitik 
country  of  Angus^ire.  The  Cross  bore 
an  inscription,  which  is  transmitted  to  u  is 
an  tmintelligible  form  by  Sir  Robert  SabtokL 

Abbotsforo, 
Janumrji  1830. 
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III.    THE  DOOM   OF  DEVORGOIL. 


NOTE. 

Thb  first  of  these  dramatic  pieces  was 
lon^r  since  written,  for  the  porpose  of  obliging 
the  late  Mr.  Terry,  then  Manager  of  the 
Adelphi  Theatre,  for  whom  the  Author  had  a 
particnlar  regard.  The  manner  in  which  the 
mimic  goblins  of  Devorgioil  are  intermixed 
with  the  aapemataral  machinery,  was  found 
to  be  objectionable,  and  the  production  had 
other  faults,  which  rendered  it  unfit  for  repre- 
sentation. I  have  called  the  piece  a  Melo- 
drama, for  want  of  a  better  name ;  but^  as  I 
Icam  from  the  unquestionable  authority  of 
Mr.  Colman's  Random  Records,  that  one 
species  of  the  drama  is  termed  an  exiratxh 
ganaa^  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  sooner  aware  of  a 
nK>re  appropriate  name  than  that  which  I  had 
selected  for  DevonroiL 

The  Author's  Publishers  thought  it  desirable, 
that  the  scenes,  long  condemned  to  oblivion, 
should  be  united  to  similar  attempts  of  the 
same  kind  ;  and  as  he  felt  indifferent  on  the 
subject,  they  are  printed  in  the  same  volume 
with  Halidon  Hill  and  MacDuff*s  Cross,  and 
thrown  off  in  a  separate  form,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  those  who  possess  former  editions  of 
the  Author's  Poetical  Works. 

The  general  story  of  the  Doom  of  Devorgoil 
is  founded  on  an  old  Scottish  tradition,  the 


scene  of  which  lies  in  GaUowav.  The  crime 
supposed  to  have  occasioned  tne  misfortunes 
of  tnis  devoted  house,  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
Lord  Herries  of  Hoddam  Castle,  who  is  the 
princijpal  personage  of  Mr.  Charles  Kirkpa- 
trick  Sharpens  interesting  ballad,  in  The  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  &rdery  vol.  iv.  p.  507. 
In  remorse  for  his  crime,  he  built  the  singular 
monument  called  the  Tower  of  Repentance. 
In  manycasesthe  Scottish  snperstitionsallade 
to  the  fairies,  or  those  who,  for  sins  of  a  milder 
description,  are  permitted  to  wander  u-ith  the 
'  rout  that  never  rest,'  as  they  were  termed 
by  Dr.  Leyden.  They  imitate  human  labour 
and  human  amusements,  but  their  toil  is  use- 
less, and  without  any  advantageous  result ; 
and  their  gaiety  is  unsubstantial  and  hollow. 
The  phantom  of  Lord  Erick  is  supposed  to  be 
a  spectre  of  this  character. 

The  story  of  the  Ghostly  Barber  is  told  In 
many  countries ;  but  the  best  narrative  found- 
ed on  the  passage,  is  the  tale  called  Stumme 
Liebe,  among  the  legends  of  Musaeus.  I  think 
it  has  been  introduced  upon  the  English  stage 
in  some  pantomime,  which  was  one  objection 
to  bringmg  it  upon  the  scene  a  second  time. 

Abbotsford, 
Aprils  183a 


IV.  AUCHINDRANE,  or  THE  AYRSHIRE  TRAGEDY. 


Cur  alkiuid  vidi?  cur  noxia  lumina  fed 
Cur  imprudenti  cognita  culpa  mihi  est? 

OviDll  Tristium,  LAer  Secufuiur. 


NOTE.  I 

There  is  not.  perhaps,  upon  record,  a  tale 
of  horror  which  gives  us  a  more  perfect 
picture  than  is  anorded  by  the  present,  of 
the  violence  of  our  ancestors,  or  tne  compli-  | 
cated  crimes  into  which  thev  were  hurried,  i 
by  what  their  wise,  but  ill-enforced,  laws 
termed  the  heathenish  and  accursed  practice 
of  Deadly  Feud.  The  author  has  tried  to 
extract  some  dramatic  scenes  out  of  it ;  but 
he  is  conscious  no  exertions  of  his  can 
increase  the  horror  of  that  which  is  in  itself 
so  iniquitous.  Yet,  if  we  look  at  modem 
events,  we  must  not  too  hastily  venture  to 
conclude  that  our  own  times  have  so  much 
the  superiority  over  former  days  as  we  might 


at  first  be  tempted  to  infer.  One  great 
object  has  indeed  been  obtained.  The  power 
of  the  laws  extends  over  the  country  uni- 
versally, and  if  criminals  at  present  sometimes 
escape  punishment,  this  can  only  be  by 
eluding  lustice,— not,  as  of  old,  by  defying  it. 

But  tne  motives  which  influence  modem 
ruffians  to  commit  actions  at  which  we  pause 
with  wonder  and  horror,  arise,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  thirst  of  gain.  For  the 
hope  of  lucre,  we  have  seen  a  wretch  seduced 
to  his  fate,  under  the  pretext  that  he  was  to 
share  in  amusement  and  conviviality ;  and, 
for  gold,  we  have  seen  the  meanest  of 
wretches  deprived  of  life,  and  their  miserable 
remains  cheated  of  the  irrave. 

The  loftier,   if  equally  cruel,   feelings  of 

li  3 
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pride,  ambition,  and  love  of  vengeance,  were 
the  idols  of  our  forefathers,  while  the  caitiffs 
of  our  dav  bend  to  Mammon,  the  meanest 
of  the  spirits  who  fell.  The  criminals,  there- 
fore, of  former  times,  drew  their  hellish 
inspiration  from  a  loftier  source  than  is 
known  to  modem  villains.  The  fever  of 
unsated  ambition,  the  freniy  of  nng^ratified 
revenge,  the  perfervidutn  ingenium  Scoi- 
orum^  stigmatized  by  our  jurists  and  oor 
legislators,  held  life  but  as  passing  breath ; 
and  such  enormities  as  now  sound  like^  the 
acts  of  a  madman,  were  then  the  familiar 
deeds  of  cwry  offended  noble.  With  these 
observations  u-e  proceed  to  our  story. 

John  Muir,  or  Mure,  of  Auchindrane,  the 
contriver  ana  executor  of  the  following  cruel- 
ties, was  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family 
and  good  estate  in  the  west  of  Scotland ;  bold, 
ambitious,  treacherous  to  the  last  degree^  and 
utterly  unconscientious, — a  Richard  the  Third 
in  private  life,  inaccessible  alike  to  pity  and 
to  remorse.  His  view  was  to  raise  the  power, 
and  extend  the  grandeur,  of  his  own  fanoily. 
Thisgentleman  nad  married  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Barganie,  who  was, 
excepting  the  Earl  of  Ca^lis,  the  most 
important  person  in  all  Carrick,  the  district 
of  Ayrshire  which  he  inhabited,  and  where 
the  name  of  Kennedy  held  so  great  a  sway 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  popular  riiyme, — 

•  Twixt  Wigton  and  the  town  of  Air, 
Portpatnck  and  the  Cruhres  ofCree. 
No  man  need  think  for  to  bide  there, 
Unless  he  coart  Saint  Kennedie.' 

Now,  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  who  had 
promised  himself  high  advancement  by  means 
of  his  father-in-law  Bai|ranie,  saw,  with  envy 
and  resentment,  that  his  influence  remained 
second  and  inferior  to  the  House  of  Cassilis, 
chief  of  all  the  Kennedjrs.  The  Earl  was 
indeed  a  minor,  but  his  authority  was  main- 
tained, and  his  affairs  well  managed,  by  his 
uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cullajme,  the 
brother  of  the  deceased  Earl,  and  tutor  and 
guardian  to  the  present.  This  worthy  gentle- 
man supported  tiis  nephew's  dignity  and  the 
credit  of  the  house  so  effectually,  that 
Barganie's  consequence  was  much  thrown 
into  the  shade^  and  the  ambitious  Auchin- 
drane, his  son-m-law,  saw  no  better  remedy 
than  to  remove  so  formidable  a  rival  as 
Cullayne  by  violent  means. 

For  this  purpose,  in  the  year  of  God  1597, 
he  came  with  a  party  of  followers  to  the  town 
of  Maybole  (where  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of 
Cullayne  then  resided)  and  lay  in  ambush  in 
an  orchard,  through  which  he  knew  hi» 
destined  victim  was  to  pass  in  returning 
boraewards  from  a  house  where  he  was 
engaged  to  sup.  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  came 
alone,  and  unattended,  when  he  was  suddenly 
fired  upon  by  Auchindrane  and  his  accom- 
plices, wha  naving  missed  their  aim,  drew 
their  swords,  and  rushed  upon  him  to  slay 
him.    But  the  party  thus  assailed  at  disad- 


x'antage  had  the  good  fortuw  to  hide  I 

for  that  time  in  a  ruinous  home,  wlMsre  be 
lay  concealed  till  the  inhabitants  of  the  |riace 
came  to  his  assistance. 

Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  prosecuted  Ifnre  for 
this  assault,  who,  fincfing  himself  m  danger 
from  the  law.  made  a  sort  of  apology  and 
agreement  with  the  Lord  of  Cullayne,  to 
whose  daughter  he  united  his  eldest  soe,  in 
testimony  of  the  closest  friendship  in  future. 
This  agreement  was  sincere  on  the  part  01 
Kennedy,  who.  after  it  had  been  entend 
into,  showed  himself  Auchindrane^s  friead 
and  assistant  on  all  occasions.  But  it  was 
most  fiiUse  and  treadierons  on  that  of  Mare, 
who  continued  to  nourish  the  purpose  ck 
murdering  his  new  friend  and  ally  on  the 
first  (»portunity. 

Anditndrane^s  first  attetnpt  to  effect  this 
was  by  means  of  the  young  Giibert  Kennedy 
of  Barganie  (for  old  Barganie,  Anchindraae^s 
father-in-law,  was  deadl  whom  he  persBsded 
to  brave  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  as  one  whs 
usurped  an  undue  influence  over  the  rest  oftfae 
name.  Accordingly,  this  hot-headed  youth, 
at  the  instigation  w  Audiindnuie,  rode  past 
the  gate  c?  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  without 
waiting  on  his  chief,  or  sending  him  any 
message  of  civility.  This  led  to  mutual 
defiance,  being  regarded  by-  the  Earl,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  ideas  cS  the  time,  as  a  pemmal 
insult.  Both  parties  took  the  fieM  with  their 
followers,  at  the  head  of  about  250  men  oa 
each  side.  The  action  which  ensued  wa* 
shorter  and  less  bloody  than  n^hc  hare 
been  expected.  Young  Barganie,  with  the 
rashness  of  headlong  courage,  and  Andria- 
drane,  fired  by  deadly  enmity  to  the  House 
of  Cassilis,  made  a  precipitate  attadc  on  the 
Earl,  whose  men  were  strongly  posted  and 
undercover.  They  wercrecei\-ed  oyahearr 
fire.  Barganie  was  slain.  Mure  of  Aacfais- 
drane,  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh,  becaar 
unable  to  sit  his  horse,  smd,  the  leaders  thus 
slain  or  disabled,  their  party  drew  off  witboui 
continuing  the  action.  It  must  be  particularhr 
observed,  that  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  remained 
neuter  in  this  quarrel,  considering  his  ood- 
nexion  with  Auchindrane  as  too  intinuite  to 
be  broken  even  by  his  desire  to  assist  fats 
nephew. 

For  this  temperate  and  honourable  coodnct 
he  met  a  vile  reward ;  for  Aucfajndraae,  ia 
resentment  of  the  loss  of  his  relative  Barganie. 
and  the  downfall  of  his  ambitioas  hopes, 
continued  his  practices  against  the  lile  ot 
Sir  Thomas  of  Culkiyne,  though  totally  inno- 
cent of  contributing  to  either.  (Chance 
favoured  his  wicked  purpose. 

The  Knight  of  CuUayne.  finding  himseir 
obliged  to  go  to  Edinburgh  on  a  particular 
day,  sent  a  m^saffe  by  a  servant  to  Mare, 
in  which  he  told  bim,  ia  the  most  unsus- 
pecting confidence,  thepurposeof  bis  jonrvey, 
and  named  the  road  which  he  proposed  to 
take,  inviting  Mure  to  meet  him  at  DuHnO, 
to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  a.  ptoce 
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appointed,  for  the  parpone  of  f;ir|n(|r  him 
any  ooounissiona  which  he  might  have  for 
Eatnbarsrh,  and  assaring  his  treacheroat 
ally  he  would  attend  to  any  hosinets  which 
he  roisfht  have  in  the  Scottidi  metropolis 
as  anxioosly  as  to  his  own.  Sir  Thomas 
Kennedv*8  message  was  carried  to  the  toa-n 
of  Mayoole,  where  his  messenger,  for  some 
trivial  reason,  had  the  import  committed  to 
writing  by  a  schoohnaster  in  that  town,  and 
despatched  it  to  iU  destination  by  means  of 
a  poor  student,  named  Dalrymple,  instead 
of  carrying  it  to  the  hoose  of  Auchindrane  in 
person. 

This  suggested  to  Mure  a  diabolical  plot. 
Having  thus  received  tidrags  of  Sir  Thomas 
Kennedy^s  motions,  he  conceived  the  infernal 
purpose  of  having  the  confiding  friend  who 
sent  the  information,  waylaid  and  murdered 
at  the  place  appointed  to  meet  with  him,  not 
only  in  friendship,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  him  service.  He  dismissed  the 
messenger  Dalrymple,  cautioning  the  lad  to 
carry  back  the  letter  to  Maybol&  and  to  say 
that  he  had  not  found  him.  Auchindrane,  in 
his  house.  Having  taken  this  precaution,  he 
procMded  to  instigate  the  brother  of  the 
slain  Gilbert  of  Barganie,  Thomas  Kennedy 
ef  Drumurghie  by  name,  and  Walter  Mure 
of  Cloncain),  a  kinsman  of  his  own,  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  revenging  Barganie*s 
death.  The  fioy  young  men  were  easily 
induced  to  undertake  the  crime.  They  way- 
laid the  unsuspecting  Sir  Thomas  of  Cnllayne 
at  the  place  appointed  to  meet  the  traitor 
Auchindrane,  and  the  murderers  having  in 
company  five  or  six  servants,  well  mounted 
and  amoed,  assaulted  and  cruelly  murdered 
him  with  many  wounds.  They  then  plun- 
dered the  dead  corpse  of  bis  purse,  containing 
a  thousand  merks  in  gold,  cut  off  the  gold 
buttons  which  he  wore  on  his  coat,  and 
detooitod  the  body  of  some  valuable  rings 
anajewels. 

The  revenge  due  for  his  uncle's  murder 
was  keenly  pursued  bv  the  Earl  of  Cassilis. 
As  the  murderers  flea  from  trial,  they  were 
declared  outlaws:  which  doom,  being  pro- 
nounced by  three  blasts  of  a  horn,  was  called 
*beiim^  put  to  the  horn,  and  declared  the 
king's  rebel.'  Mure  of  Auchindrane  was 
strongly  suspected  of  having  been  the  insti- 
gator of  the  crime.  But  he  conceived  there 
could  be  no  evidence  to  prove  his  guilt  if  he 
could  keep  the  boy  DaLymple  out  of  the 
way,  who  delivered  the  letter  whk>h  made 
him  acquainted  with  Cullayne's  journey,  and 
the  place  at  which  he  meant  to  halt.  On  the 
contrary,  he  saw,  that  if  the  lad  could  be 
prcxluced  at  the  trial,  it  would  afford  sround 
of  £atal  presumption,  since  it  conkl  te  then 
proved  trait  persons  so  nearly  connected  with 
hhn  as  Kennedy  and  Cloncatrd  had  left  his 
house,  and  committed  the  murder  at  the  vei^ 
spot  which  CnJlaync  had  fixed  for  their 
meeting. 

To   avoid    thia  imminent   danger,   Mure 


reside  with  a  friend,  Montgomer}'  of  Skell- 
morly,  who  maintained  him  under  a  borrowed 
name,  amid  the  desert  regions  o[  the  then 
almost  savage  island  of  Arran.  Beinr  con- 
•fident  in  the  absence  of  this  material  wnness, 
Auchindrane,  instead  of  flying,  like  his  agents 
Drumurghie  and  Cloncaifd,  presented  himself 
boldly  at  the  bar,  demanded  a  fair  trial,  and 
oflEerod  his  person  in  combat  to  the  death 
against  any  of  Lord  Cassilis's  friends  who 
might  impugn  hts  innocence.  This  audacity 
was  succeml,  and  he  was  dismissed  without 
triaL 

Still,  however,  Mure  did  not  consider  him- 
self safe,  so  lone  as  Dalrymple  was  within 
the  realm  of  Scc^and;  and  the  danger  grew 
more  pressing  when  he  learned  that  the  lad 
had  become  impatient  of  the  restraint  which 
he  sustained  in  the  island  of  Arran,  and 
returned  to  some  of  his  friends  in  Ayrshire. 
Mure  no  sooner  heard  of  this  than  he  again 
obtained  possession  of  the  boy*s  person,  and 
a  second  time  concealed  him  at  Auchindrane, 
until  he  found  an  opportunity  to  transport 
him  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  contnved 
to  have  him  enlisted  in  Buccleuch*s  regiment ; 
trusting,  doubtless,  that  some  one  of  the 
numerous  chances  of  war  might  destroy  the 
poor  young  man  whose  life  was  so  dangerous 
to  him. 

But  after  five  or  six  years'  uncertain  safety, 
bought  at  the  expense  of  so  much  violence 
and  canning,  Aucnindrane's  frara  were  exas- 
perated into  frensy  when  he  found  this 
dangerous  witn^  having  escaped  from  all 
the  perils  of  climate  and  battle,  had  left, 
or  been  discharged  from,  the  Lerion  of 
Borderers,  and  had  again  accompli^ed  his 
return  to  Ayrshire.  There  is  ground  to 
suspect  that  Dalrymple  knew  the  nature  of 
the  hold  which  he  possessed  over  Auchindrane, 
and  was  desirous  of  extorting  from  his  fears 
some  better  provision  than  he  had  found 
either  in  Arran  or  the  Netherlands.  But  if 
so,  it  was  a  fatal  experiment  to  tamper  with 
the  fears  of  such  a  man  as  Auchindrane,  who 
determined  to  rid  himself  effectually  of  this 
unhappy  young  man. 

Mure  now  k>dged  him  in  a  house  of  his 
own,  called  Chapeldcnan.  tenanted  by  a 
vassal  and  connexion  of  his  called  James 
Bannatyne.  This  man  he  commissioned  to 
meet  htm  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  on  the 
sea-sands  near  Ghiran,  and  bring  with  him 
the  unfortunate  Dalrymple,  the  object  of  his 
fear  and  dread.  The  victim  seems  to  have 
come  with  Bannatyne  without  the  least 
suspicion,  though  such  might  have  been 
raised  by  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  the 
meeting.  When  Bannatyne  and  Dalrymple 
came  to  the  appointed  spot  Auchindrane 
met  them,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son, 
lames.  Old  Auchindrane.  having  taken 
Bannat3me  aside,  imparted  his  bloody  purpose 
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of  ridding  himself  of  Dalrymple  for  ever,  bv 
mnrderingf  him  on  the  spot.  His  own  life 
and  honour  were,  he  satd,  endangered  by 
the  manner  in  which  this  incomrenient  witness 
repeatedly  thrast  himself  back  into  Ayrshire, 
and  nothing  could  secure  his  safety  but 
taking  the  lad's  life,  in  which  action  he 
requested  James  Bannatyne's  assistance., 
Bannatyne  felt  some  compunction,  and  re 
monstrated  against  the  cruel  expedient, 
saying,  it  would  be  better  to  transport 
Dalrymple  to  Ireland,  and  take  preouitions 
against  nis  return.  While  old  Anchindrane 
seemed  disposed  to  listen  to  this  proposal, 
his  son  concluded  that  the  time  was  come  for 
accomplishing  the  purpose  of  their  meeting, 
and,  without  waiting  the  termination  of  his 
father's  conference  with  Banndtyne,  he  rushed 
suddenly  on  Dalrymple,  beat  him  to  the 
ground,  and,  kneeling  down  on  him.  with 
his  father's  assistance  accomplished  the 
crime,  by  strangling  the  unhappy  object  of 
their  fear  and  jealousy.  Bannatyne,  the 
witness,  and  partly  the  accomplice,  ci*  the 
murder,  assisted  them  in  their  attempt  to 
make  a  hole  in  the  sand,  with  a  spade  which 
they  had  brought  on  purpose,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  dead  body.  But  as  the  tide  was 
coming  in,  the  holes  which  they  made  filled 
with  water  before  they  could  get  the  body 
buried,  and  the  ground  seemed,  to  their 
terrified  consciences,  to  refuse  to  be  accessory 
to  concealing  their  crime.  Despairing  of 
hiding  the  corpse  in  the  manner  they  pro- 
posed, the  murderers  carried  it  out  into  the 
sea  as  deep  as  they  dared  wade,  and  there 
abandoned  it  to  the  billows,  trusting  that 
a  wind,  which  was  blowing  off  the  shore, 
would  drive  these  remains  of  their  crime  out 
to  sea,  where  th^y  would  never  more  be 
heard  of.  But  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  land, 
seemed  unwilling  to  conceal  their  cruelty. 
After  floating  for  some  hours,  or  days,  the 
dead  body  was,  by  the  wind  and  tide,  again 
driven  on  shore,  near  the  very  spot  where 
the  murder  had  been  committed. 

This  attracted  general  attention,  and  when 
the  corpse  was  known  to  be  that  of  the 
same  William  Dalrymple  whom  Anchin- 
drane had  so  often  spirited  out  of  the  country, 
or  concealed  when  he  was  in  it,  a  strong 
and  general  su^cion  arose,  that  this  young 
person  had  met  with  foul  play  from  the 
bold  bad  man  who  had  shewn  himself  so 
much  interested  in  his  absence.  It  was 
always  said  or  supposed,  that  the  dead  body 
had  bled  at  the  approach  of  a  grandchild  <m 
Mure  of  Auchindrane,  a  gin  who,  from 
curiosity,  had  come  to  look  at  a  sight  which 
others  crowded  to  see.  The  bleeding  of 
a  murdered  corpse  at  the  touch  of  the  mur- 
derer, was  a  thing  at  that  time  so  much  be- 
lieveo,  that  it  was  admitted  as  a  proof  of 
guilt  *^  but  I  know  no  case,  save  that  of 
Auchindrane,  in  whkh  the  phenomenon  was 
supposed  to  be  extended  to  the  approach  of 
the  innocent  kindred ;  nor  do  I  think  that 


the  fact  itself  though  menCkmed  by  i 
lawyers^  was  ever  admitted  to  proof  in  the 
proceedmgs  against  Auchindrane. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Anchiadraae 
(bund  himself  so  much  the  object  of  snapidoa 
from  this  new  crime,  that  he  reserved  to  f  y 
from  justice,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  declared 
a  rebel  and  outlaw  rather  than  face  a  trial 
But  his  conduct  ia  preparii^  to  cover  his 
flight  with  another  motive  than  the  real  one, 
is  a  curious  picture  of  the  men  and  tnanatn 
of  the  times.  He  knew  well  that  if  he  were 
to  shun  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Dalnrmple, 
the  whole  country  would  consider  him  ss 
a  man  guilty  of  a  mean  and  dtsgracrful  crime 


in  putting  to  death  an  obscure  lad,  agaiaBt 
whom  hehad  no  personal  quarrel  He  knew: 
besides^  that  his  powerful  friends,  who  wouU 


have  interceded  for  him  had  his  olfenoe  been 
merely  bumingahonse,  or  killimraneigfaboBi; 
would  not  plead  for  or  stand  Dnr  him  ia  so 
pitiful  a  concern  as  the  slaughter  of  this 
wretdied  wander«'. 

Aooordingly,  Mure  sought  to  provkle  htmsdf 
with  some  ostensible  cause  for  avoidiiv  law. 
with  which  the  feeling  of  his  kindred  awl 
friends  might  sympathise;  and  none  oocsned 
to  him  so  natural  as  an  aitsauH  upon  some 
friend  and  adherent  of  the  Earl  of^Canslia 
Should  he  kill  such  a  one,  it  would  be  indeed 
an  unlawful  action,  but  so  far  from  beam 
infamous,  would  be  accounted  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  avowed  qnarrei  between 
the  families.  With  this  purpose.  Mure,  w^ 
the  assistance  of  a  relative,  ol  whom  be  seetos 
always  to  have  had  some  ready  to  eneotc 
his  worst  purposes,  beset  Hugh  Kennedy  of 
Garriehome,  a  follower  of  die  Eart's,  agaiMt 
whom  thev  had  especial  ill-wiU,  fired  thdr 
pistols  at  him,  and  used  other  means  to  pui 
him  to  death.  But  Garriehome,  a  stoat< 
hearted  man,  and  trell  armed,  defended  him- 
self in  a  venr  different  manner  from  the 
unfortunate  Knight  of  Cullayne,  and  best 
off  the  assailants,  wounding  young  Anchin- 
drane in  the  right  hand,  so  that  hewellnigh 
lost  the  use  of  it. 

But  though  Auchindranc's  porpoae  dad  not 
entirely  succeed, he  avaikxl  himself  of  it  to 
circulate  a  r(»<Mt,  that  if  he  could  obtain 
a  pardon  for  firing  upon  his  feudal  • 


with  pistols,  weapons  declared  uniawfnl  by 
act  or  Fariiament,  he  would  willingly  stand 
his  trial  for  the  death  of  Dalnrmi^  rpspectinf 
which  he  protested  his  total  innocence.  The 
King,  however,  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  Mures,  both  father  and  son,  n-cn  alike 
guilty  of  both  crimes,  and  used  intercession 
with  the  Earl  of  Abercom,  as  a  perMn  «f 
power  in  those  western  oonntiea,  as  wdl  as  in 
Ireland,  to  arrest  and  transmit  them  prisooecs 
to  Edinburgh.  In  consequence  of  the  Earfs 
exertions,  old  Auchindrane 
prisoner,  and  lodged  in  the 
Edinbufigh. 

Young  Audiindrane  no  sooner  heard  that 
his  fatho-  was  in  custody,  thfn  he  >^^^w*  as 
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apprehensive  of  Bannatyne,  the  accomplice 
in  Dalrymple's  marder,  tellingf  talefi,  as 
ever  his  father  had  been  of  Dalrymple. 
Hr.  therefore,  hastened  to  him,  and  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  pass  over  for  a  while  to  the 
neighboaring  coast  of  Ireland,  findinfif  him 
money  and  means  to  accomplish  the  voy- 
a|?e,  and  enga^^in^  in  the  meantime  to 
take  care  of  his  affairs  in  Scotland.  Secure- 
as  they  thought,  in  this  precaution,  old 
Anchindrane  persisted  in  his  innocence,  and 
his  aoa  founa  security  to  stand  his  trial. 
Both  appeared  with  the  same  confidence  at 
the  day  appointed,  and  braved  the  public 
justice^  hopine  to  be  put  to  a  formal  trial, 
m  which  Attchindrane  reckoned  upon  an 
acquittal  for  want  of  the  evidence  which 
he  nad  removed.  The  trial  was,  however, 
postponed,  and  Mure  the  elder  was  dis- 
miswd,  under  high  security  to  return  when 
called  for. 

But  King  James,  being  convinced  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accused,  ordered  young  Anchin- 
drane, instead  of  being  sent  to  tnal,  to  be 
examined  under  the  force  of  torture,  in  order 
to  compel  him  to  tell  whate\'er  he  knew  of 
the  things  charged  against  him.  He  was  ac- 
cording^ severely  tortured ;  but  the  result 
only  served  to  show  that  such  examinations 
are  as  useless  as  they  are  crueL  A  roan  of 
weak  resolution,  or  of  a  nervous  habit,  would 
probably  have  assented  to  any  confession, 
ijowevcr  false,  rather  than  have  endured  the 
extremity  of  fear  and  pain  to  which  Mure  was 
subjected.  But  young  Auch  indrane,  a  strong 
and  determined  ruffian,  endured  the  torture 
with  the  utmost  firmness,  and  by  the  constant 
audacity  with  which,  in  spite  of  the  intoler- 
able pain,  he  continued  to  sissert  his  innocence, 
he  spread  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  his 
case,  that  the  detaining  him  in  prison,  instead 
of  bringing  him  to  open  trial,  was  censured 
as  severe  and  oppressive.  James,  however, 
remained  firmly  persuaded  of  his  guilt,  and 
by  an  exertion  of  authority  quite  inconsistent 
with  our  present  laws,  commanded  young 
Auchindrane  to  be  still  detained  in  close 
custody  till  further  light  could  be  thrown  on 
these  dark  proceeding.  He  was  detained 
accordingly  by  the  King's  express  personal 
command,  and  against  the  opinion  even  of 
his  privy  counsellors.  This  exertion  of  author- 
ity was  much  murmured  against. 

In  the  meanwhile,  old  Auchindrane,  being, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  liberty  on  pledges, 
skulked  about  in  the  west,  feeling  how  little 
security  he  had  gained  by  Datrympkt*s  murder, 
and  that  he  had  placed  himself  by  that  crime 
in  the  power  of  Bannatyne,  whose  evidence 
concerning  the  death  of  Dalrymple  could  not 
be  less  fatal  than  what  Dalrymple  might  have 
told  concerning  Auchindrane*s  accession  to 
the  conspiracy  against  Sir  ThcMnas  Kennedy 
of  Cullayne.  ^t  though  the  event  had 
shown  the  error  of  his  wicked  policv,  Auch- 
indrane could  think  of  no  better  rooae  in  this 
case  than  that  which  had  failed  in  relation 


to  Dalrymple.  When  any  man*s  life  be- 
came inconsistent  with  hb  own  safety,  no 
idea  seems  to  have  occurred  to  this  inveterate 
ruffian,  save  to  murder  the  person  by  whom 
he  might  himself  be  in  any  way  endangered. 
He  therefore  attempted  the  life  of  James 
Bannatyne  by  more  agents  than  one.  Nay, 
he  had  nearly  ripened  a  plan,  by  which  one 
Ptennycuke  was  to  be  emplo3red  to  slay 
Bannatvne,  while,  after  the  deed  was  done, 
it  was  devised  that  Mure  of  Auchnnll,  a  con- 
nexion of  Bannatyne,  should  be  instigated  to 
slay  Ptonycuke;  and  thus  close  up  this 
tram  of  murders  by  one,  which,  flowing  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  deadly  feud,  should 
have  nothing  in  it  so  particular  as  to  attract 
much  attention. 

But  the  justice  of  Heaven  would  bear  this 
complicated  train  of  iniquity  no  longer. 
Bannatyne,  knowing  with  what  sort  of  men 
he  had  to  deal,  kept  on  his  guard,  and,  by 
his  caution,  disconcerted  more  than  one 
attempt  to  take  his  life,  while  another  mis- 
carried by  the  remorse  of  Pennycuke,  the 
agent  wHom  Mure  employed.  At  length 
Kuinatyne,  tiring  of  this  state  of  insecurity, 
and  in  despair  of  escaping  such  repeated 
plots,  and  also  feeling  ramorse  for  the  crime 
to  which  he  had  been  accessory,  resolved 
rather  to  submit  himself  to  the  severity  of 
the  law^  than  remain  the  object  of  the  prin- 
cipal criminal's  practices.  H»  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Earl  of  Abercom,  and  was 
transported  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  con- 
feasea  before  the  King  and  council  all  the 
particulars  of  the  murder  of  Dalrymple,  and 
the  attempt  to  hide  his  body  by  committing 
it  to  the  sea. 

When  Bannatyne  was  confronted  with  the 
two  Mures  before  the  Privy  Council,  they 
denied  with  vehemence  every  part  of  the 
evidence  he  had  given,  and  amrroed  that  the 
witness  had  been  bribed  to  destroy  them  by 
a  false  tale.  Bannatyne's  behaviour  seemed 
sincere  and  simple,  that  of  Auchindrane  more 
resolute  and  crafty.  The  wretched  accomplice 
fell  upon  his  knees,  invoking  God  to  witness 
that  all  the  land  in  Scotland  could  not  have 
bribed  him  to  bring  a  false  accusation  against 
a  master  whom  he  had  served,  lovec^  and 
followed  in  so  many  dangers,  and  calling 
upon  Auchindrane  to  honour  God  by  con- 
fessing the  crime  he  had  committed.  Mure 
the  elder,  on  the  other  hand,  boldly  replied, 
that  he  hoped  God  wouM  not  so  far  forsake 
him  as  to  permit  him  to  confess  a  crime  of 
which  he  was  innocent,  and  exhorted  Banna- 
tyne in  his  turn  to  confess  the  practices  bv 
which  he  had  been  induced  to  devise  such 
falsehoods  against  him. 

The  two  Mures,  father  and  son,  were  there- 
fore put  upon  their  solemn  trial,  along  with 
Bannatyne,  in  16 11,  and,  after  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  had  beien  brought  in  support  of 
Bannatyne's  confession,  all  three  were  found 
guilty.  The  elder  Auchindrane  was  con- 
victed of  coonselling  and  directing  the  murder 
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of  Sir  ThooMM  Kennedy  of  Callavne,  and 
also  of  the  actual  murder  of  the  lad  Dal- 
rymple.  Bannatyne  and  the  younger  Mure 
were  found  guilty  of  the  latter  crime,  and  all 
three  were  aentoiced  to  be  beheaded.  Ban- 
natyne, however,  the  accomplice,  received 
the  King's  pardon,  in  consequence  of  his 
voluntaiy  surrender  and  confession.  The 
two  Mures  were  both  executed.  The  younger 
was  affected  by  the  remonstrances  of  the 
clergy  who  attended  him,  and  he  confessed 
the  guilt  of  which  he  was  accused.  The 
father,  also,  was  at  length  brought  to  avow 
the  fact,  but  in  other  respects  died  as  im- 
penitent as  he  had  lived; — and  so  ended  thb 
dark  and  extraordinary  tragedy. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  the  day.  Sir  Thomas 
Hamilton,  afterwards  successively  Earl  of 
Melrose  and  of  Haddington,  seems  to  have 
busied  himself  much  in  drawing  up  a  state- 
ment of  this  foul  transaction,  for  the  purpose 
of  vindicating  to  the  people  of  Scotland  the 
severe  course  of  justice  observed  by  King 
James  VI.  He  assumes  the  task  in  a  high 
tone  of  prerogative  law,  and,  on  the  whole, 
seems  at  a  loss  whether  to  attribute  to 
Providence,  or  to  his  most  sacred  Majesty, 
the  greatest  share  in  bringing  to  light  these 
mysterious  villanies,  but  ratner  inclines  to 
the  latter  opinion.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
printed  copy  of  the  intended  tract,  which 
seems  never  to  have  been  pnUisbed ;  but  the 


curious  will  be  enabled  to  ndf^  of  it,  as  it 
appears  in  the  next  Jasc/ctUin  of  Mr.  Robnt 
Pitcaim*s  very  interesting  pnblicatioas  from 
the  Scottish  Criminal  Record. 

The  fiunily  of  A«chindrane  did  oo(  hiiiMii 
extinct  on  the  death  of  the  two  bomkidei. 
The  last  descendi&t  existed  in  th«  etghteeath 
century,  a  poor  and  distressed  man.  The 
following  anecdote  shows  that  be  had  a  strong 
feeling  of  his  sitnatioo. 

There  was  in  finont  of  the  old  castle  a  huge 
ash-tree,  called  the  Dnle-trcse  {mourmmf 
tree)  of  Auchindrane,  probably  because  it 
was  the  place  where  the  Baroa  executed  the 
criminals  who  fell  under  his  jariadictioo.  It 
is  described  as  havingbeen  the  finest  txee  of 
the  neighbourhood.  This  Last  representative 
of  the  family  of  Auchindrane  bad  the  nm- 
fortune  to  be  arrested  for  |m3rment  of  a  sonll 
debt:  and,  unable  to  discharge  it,  wasprp- 
pared  to  accompany  the  messenger  (faaOiff) 
to  the  jail  of  Ayr.  Tbe  servant  of  the  Uw 
had  compassion  for  his  prisoner,  and  ofiered 
to  accept  of  this  remarkable  tree  as  of  vaise 
adequate  to  the  discharge  of  Uw  6Ail 
*  What!  *  said  the  debtor,  ^11  tbe  Dnle^ne 
of  Auchindrane!  I  will  sooner  die  in  tbe 
worst  dungeon  of  TOOT  prison.'  Inthitteck- 
less  character  the  line  of  Auchindrane  ended. 
The  family,  blackened  with  the  crimes  of  its 
predecessofs,  became  extinct,  and  the  estate 
passed  into  other  bands. 
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